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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  University: 

We  submit  herewith  for  your  examination  and  information  the  annual  financial 
report  of  Duke  University,  showing  in  some  detail  the  results  of  the  operation  for 
the  vear  ending  June  30,  1960. 

The  figures  contained  in  this  report  have  been  verified  by  our  certified  public 
accountants,  and  the  certificate  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  is  included  as  a 
part  of  this  report. 

It  will  appear  from  the  Statement  of  Income,  Expenditures  and  Appropriations 
that  the  University  other  than  the  Hospital,  closed  the  year  with  a  surplus  from 
operations  of  S327.891,  but  that  Duke  Hospital  operated  at  a  net  loss  of  $31932 
making  the  net  operating  surplus  for  the  University  as  a  whole  $8,649.  This  latter 
amount  was  appropriated  as  a  reduction  of  the  accumulated  deficit  from  Hospital 
Operations  from  $657,556  to  $648,907.  When  compared  with  previous  years  the 
operating  results  for  1959-60  indicate  the  need  for  improvement,  particularly  in  the 
Hospital  Operations. 

The  following  summary  and  comparison  of  Educational  and  General  receipts 
and  expenditures  will  be  of  interest. 

1960  1959 


Income 

Amount 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Amount 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Endowment  income 

Gifts  and  grants: 
Loyalty  funds 
For  research 
For  training  programs 
For  the  libraries 
For  current  expenses 

$  6,262,305 

293,206 

5,477,516 

1,2S3,156 

5,633 

339,623 

7,399,134 
3,984,324 

117,S22 

40% 

2 
34 

8 

2 

$5,095,011 

262,605 

4,275,464 

1,088,312 

10,488 

232,895 

5,869,764 

3,812,529 

103,218 

19,460 

807,388 

36% 

2 
30 

7 

2 

Total  gifts  and  grants 

46 

41 

Tuition  and  fees 

24 

27 

Sundry : 

Special  investment  income 
Forest  operations 

1 

7 

1 

Other  income 

1,164,413 
1,282,235 

(2,S39,2S3) 
$16,088,715 

5 

Total  sundry 

8 

(18) 
100% 

6 
3 

38 
29 

7 

5 

4 
1 

930,066 

6 

Transfers  and  restricted  fund 
balances  forwarded 

Total  income 

(1,403,516) 
$14,303,854 

887,346 
382,276 

5,594,501 

3,942,336 

707,451 

674,616 

21,997 

464,671 

90,093 

(10) 
100% 

Expenditures 
Administration                                   964 ,  954 
General  operations                             401,474 
Instruction  (including  summer 

sessions")                                     6,152,010 
Research                                          4,629,256 
Training  programs                           1,191, 536 
Libraries                                             752,657 
Forest  operations 

6 
3 

39 

28 

5 

5 

Staff  benefits 

Transfers  to  principal  of  fund 

630,794 
3          72,455 

3 
1 

Physical  plant 

14,795,136 
1,176,702 

93 

7 

12,765,287 
1,478,011 

$14,243,298 

90 
10 

Total  expenditures 

$15,971,838 

100% 

100%, 

8 
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The  Endowment  Income  shown  above  includes  income  from  The  Duke  Endow- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $3,833,494  for  1960  and  $3,000,864  for  1959. 

The  Endowment  Funds  of  the  University  are  invested  in  securities  in  accord- 
ance with  an  investment  policy  established  by  the  Investment  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  list  of  securities  held  at  June  30,  1960  begins  on  Page  73 
of  this  report.  A  summary  of  the  types  of  securities  held  at  June  30,  1960,  indicat- 
ing both  cost  and  market  values,  follows. 

Cost  or  Quoted 

A  mortized  Market 

Value  Value 


Bonds  and  long-term  notes: 
U.  S.  Government 
Commercial 


Short-term  Commercial  notes 
Preferred  Stocks 
Common  Stocks 
Miscellaneous 


$18,755,749 
16,080,838 

$34,836,587 

6,962,000 

1,044,723 

16,826,695 

164,274 

$59,834,279 


$18,749,160 
14,938,811 

$33,687,971 

7,068,594 

1,056,196 

40,678,437 

163,895 

$82,655,093 


The  summary  below  shows  the  Cost  or  Amortized  Value  as  well  as  the  Quoted 
Market  Value,  by  the  various  Fund  Groups. 
Endowment  Funds: 

Pooled  cash  and  securities 

(Current  Fund)  $6,595,170  $6,632,573 

Funds  Functioning  as 

Endowment  10,434,407  10,625,385 


Endowment 
Endowed  Special 
Scholarship 
Student  Loan 


Other  Funds: 

Current  Restricted 
Agency 


Total  Other  Funds 
Total 


17,029,577 

35,597,176 

1,987,195 

3,065,311 

437,833 


Total  Endowment  Funds  58,117,092 


1,533,911 
183,276 

1,717,187 

$59,834,279 


17,257,958 

55,293,799 

2,804,542 

4,227,349 

835,586 

80,419,234 


2,025,199 
210,660 

2,235,859 

$82,655,093 


The  Balance  Sheet  and  the  summaries  above  include  only  those  assets  to  which 
title  actually  vests  in  Duke  University  and  consequently  do  not  include  any  portion 
of  the  indivisible  Corpus  of  The  Duke  Endowment,  the  income  from  which,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Indenture,  accrues  to  Duke  University  as  one  of  the 
several  beneficiaries.  Nor  do  the  accounts  include  the  principal  funds  of  trusts 
independently  administered  for  the  benefit  of  Duke  University;  such  as,  the 
Angier  B.  Duke  Memorial,  Inc.,  the  Frederic  M.  Hanes  Bequest,  the  Frederic  M. 
Hanes  Memorial  Trust,  the  Albert  Anderson  Bequest,  the  James  A.  Gray  Founda- 
tion and  the  Mary  Alyse  Smith  Scholarship  Fund. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Brower 
Treasurer 

G.  C.  Henricksen 
Durham,  N.  C.  Business  Manager  and 

September  28,  1960  Comptroller 
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PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

CERTIFIED   PUBLIC   ACCOUNTANTS 

430   WEST  GASTON    STREET 

GREENSBORO,   N.    C. 

Report  of  Independent  Certified  Public  Accountants 

The  Board  of  Trustees 

Duke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina; 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  Duke  University  as  of  June  30,  1960 
and  the  related  condensed  statement  of  income,  expenditures  and  appropriations 
for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  iu  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  condensed  statement  of 
income,  expenditures  and  appropriations  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of 
Duke  University  at  June  30,  1960  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  then 
ended,  in  conformity  with  gcneralh  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
August  20,  1960 
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Duke  University 

BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30,  1960 
ASSETS 


Current  Fund: 

Pooled  cash  and  securities: 
Cash  $2,288,161 

Securities,  at  cost  or  amortized  value: 

U.S.  Government  securities  4,162,360 

Short-term  notes  2,389,292 

Interest  purchased  43,518 

6,595,170 

8,883,331 
8,041,625 

841,706 


Less  equity  of  other  funds 


Accounts  receivable,  after  deducting  $3,841,644, 
which  is  a  100%  reserve  against  hospital 
patients'  accounts 

Inventories,  at  cost 

Deferred  charges 


281,663 

889,024 

27,335 


Current  Restricted  Funds: 

Equity  in  pooled  cash  and  securities 

Notes  receivable 

Account  receivable 

Investments,  at  cost  or  amortized  value 

Fund  Functioning  as  Endowment: 

Investments,  at  cost  or  amortized  value 

Endowment  Funds: 

Equity  in  pooled  cash  and  securities 
Investments,  at  cost  or  amortized  value 


4,664,815 

11,508 

425 

1,533,911 

5>  ^,uoy,/z» 
6,210,659 

10,434,407 

143,648 
35,597,176 

35,740,824 

Endowed  Special  Funds: 

Equity  in  pooled  cash  and  securities 
Investments,  at  cost  or  amortized  value 

Carried  forward 


196,357 
1,987,195 


2,183,552 
$  56,609,170 
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BALANCE   SHEET 

June  30,  1960 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 
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Current  Fund  : 

Accounts  payable  and  encumbrances: 
Accounts  payable 
Purchase  orders  and  other  encumbrances 


Students'  deposits 
Deferred  income : 

Loyalty  funds  (1959-60,  expendable  for  general 
purposes  in  1960-61): 
Duke  University 
Medical  School 

Endowment — The  James  B.  Duke 

Professorship  Fund 
Other 


Reserves  for : 

Development  of  Graduate  School 
Post  retirement  benefits 
Other 


434,557 
607,342 


Surplus  (Deficit)  (note  4) : 

(Deficit)  from  Hospital  operations 
Reserve  for  Undistributed  Income 


Current  Restricted  Funds: 

Accounts  payable  (purchase  orders  outstanding) 
Balance  of  funds 

Fund  Functioning  as  Endowment: 
Balance  of  fund,  including  reserve  for 
stabilization  of  income,  $7,717,463 

Endowment  Funds  (note  1) :  (Schedule  A) 

Principal  of  funds  with  income  designated  for 
general  purposes,  including  net  realized  gains 
on  investments,  $4,163,486 

Endowed  Special  Funds  :  (Schedule  B) 

Principal  of  funds  with  income  designated  for 

restricted  purposes,  including  net  realized 

gains  on  investments,  $277 ,  134 
Surplus  expendable 

Carried  forward 


1,041,899 
226,105 

265,095 
49,950 

315,045 

189,003 
166,233 

670,281 

313,176 
41,500 
21,417 

376,093 

(648,907) 
374,257 

(274,650) 

$  2,039,728 

1,018,366 
5,192,293 

6,210,659 

2,021,036 
162,516 


10,434,407 


35,740,824 


2,183,552 
$  56,609,170 
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Duke  University 

BALANCE  SHEET— Continued 
Assets — Continued 


Brought  forward 


$  56,609,170 


Scholarship  Funds: 

Equity  in  pooled  cash  and  securities 
Investments,  at  cost  or  amortized  value 


$      290,353 
3,065,311 


3,355,664 


Student  Loan  Funds: 


Equity  in  pooled  cash  and  securities 

Notes  receivable 

Investments,  at  cost  or  amortized  value 

178,033 
375,688 
437,833 

991,554 

Plant  Funds  (note  3) : 

Equity  in  pooled  cash  and  securities 
Land,  buildings,  equipment,  library  books, 
including  construction  in  progress 

1,744,332 
62,440,751 

64,185,083 

Agency  Funds: 

Equity  in  pooled  cash  and  securities 

Notes  receivable — student  loans 

Other  notes  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Inventories,  at  lower  of  cost  or  market 

Investments,  at  cost 

Deferred  charges 

824,087 

323,240 

148,797 

28,170 

44,911 

183,276 

7,311 

1,559,792 
$126,701,263 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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BALANCE  SHEET— Continued 
Liabilities  and  Fund  Balances — Continued 

Brought  forward  $56,609,170 

Scholarship  Funds:  (Schedule  C) 

Principal  of  funds  with  income  designated  for 
scholarship  aid,  including  net  realized  gains 
on  investments,  $399,988  $  3,063,615 

Surplus  expendable  292 ,049  3 , 355 , 664 

Student  Loan  Funds:  (Schedule  D) 

Principal  of  funds  with  income  designated  for 
student  loans,  including  net  realized  gains 
on  investments,  $128,898  355,800 

Principal  of  funds  available  for  loans,  including 

net  realized  gains  on  investments,  $18,107  116,460 


472.260 
Surplus  available  for  loans  519,294  991 ,554 


Plant  Funds: 

Commitments  for  construction  in  progress  342,224 

Investment  in  plant  62,098,527 

Balance  of  funds— net  (note  4)  1 ,744,332                64,185,083 


Agency  Funds: 

Sundry  liabilities  64,389 

Balance  of  funds  1 ,  495 ,  403 


1,559,792 
$126,701,263 


14  Duke  University 

CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1960 
Income 

Educational  and  General: 
Endowment  income 
Loyalty  funds  (1958-1959) : 

Duke  University 

Medical  School 
Gifts  and  grants  for  research 
Grants  for  training  programs 
Gifts  for  the  libraries 
Gifts  for  current  expenses 
Tuition  and  fees 
Special  investment  income 
Other  income 
Amounts  transferred  to  restricted  fund  balances 

representing  excess  of  current  income  over 

current  expenditures 


Less  appropriations  (net)  to  other  income 
classifications 


Related  Activities — hospital  revenue 

Net  income  from  auxiliary  enterprises  (note  2) 

Non-Educational  : 

Gifts  for  fellowships  and  scholarships 

Gifts  for  miscellaneous  purposes 

Investment  income 

Other  income 

Amounts  transferred  from  restricted  fund  balances 

for  excess  of  current  expenditures  over 

current  income 


Appropriations  (net)  from  other  income 
classifications 

Carried  forward 


$  6,262,305 

249,502 

43,704 

5,477,516 

1,283,156 

5,633 

339,623 

3,984,324 

117,822 

1,164,413 

(1,214,558) 

17,713,440 

1,624,725 

$  16,088,715 

5,012,480 

292,998 

477,211 
126,407 
244,632 
185,420 

40,436 

1,074,106 

28,864 

1,102,970 

$  22,497,163 

Financial  Report 

CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1960 
Expenditures 
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Educational  and  General: 


Administration 

$      964,954 

General  operations 

401,474 

Instruction 

6,016,055 

Research  and  training  programs 

(note  2) 

5,820,792 

Libraries 

752,657 

Summer  sessions 

135,955 

Staff  benefits  (note  2) 

630,794 

Transfers  to  principal  of  funds: 

Endowed  Special  Funds 

71 ,655 

Scholarship  Funds 

800 

14,795,136 

Physical  plant 

1,176,702 

$  15,971,838 

Related  Activities: 

Hospital  expenditures  (note  2) 
Other  expenditures — net 


5,331,722 
81  ,984 


5,413,706 


Non-Educational  : 

Fellowships  and  scholarships 

Miscellaneous 

Transfers  to  principal  of  Scholarship  Funds 

Carried  forward 


794,576 

306,732 
1,661 


1,102,969 
$  22,4S8,513 


16  Duke  University 

CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS— Continued 

Income,  Continued 

Brought  forward  $  22 , 497 , 163 

Plant: 

Gifts  $  1,291,343 

Investment  income  1,449 

Received  from  auxiliary  enterprises  267,917 

Appropriations  from  other  income  classifications 

(including  $1 ,  586 ,  521  from  Current  Fund)  1 ,  595 ,  861 

Amounts  transferred  to  restricted  fund  balances 

representing  excess  of  current  income  over 

current  expenditures  (1,617,317)  1,539,253 


$  24,036,416 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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CONDENSED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  APPROPRIATIONS— Continued 

Expenditures,  Continued 

Brought  forward 

Plant: 

Capital  expenditures 

Maintenance  and  other  expenditures 

Current  Fund  Net  Income: 

Surplus  from  operations,  other  than  Hospital 
Less  deficit  from  Hospital  operations 

Balance,  appropriated  as  reduction  of  accumulated 
deficit  from  Hospital  operations 
(since  June  30,  1957) 


$  22,488,513 

$  1,214,538 
324,716 

1,539,254 

24,027,767 

327,891 
319,242 

8,649 

$  24,036,416 

18  Duke  University 

NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

June  30,  1960 

(1)  The  accounts  of  Duke  University  do  not  include  as  endowment  that  portion 
of  the  indivisible  Corpus  of  The  Duke  Endowment,  the  income  of  which  ac- 
crues to  Duke  University  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  Trust  Induenture  dated 
December  11,  1924,  whereby  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  established  a  trust  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  educational  and  charitable  purposes. 

(2)  Staff  benefits  included  in  expenditures  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Administration,  faculty  and  staff $630,794 

Research  and   training  programs 82,512 

Related  activities 154,700 

Auxiliary  enterprises 60,354 

Total    $928,360 


(3)  Land,  buildings  and  equipment  are  stated  in  the  accompanying  balance  sheet 
at  amounts  shown  on  the  books,  which  are  substantially  at  cost  of  original 
assets  acquired.  In  accordance  with  generally  accepted  institutional  accounting 
practices,  dejureciation  on  buildings  and  equipment  is  not  reflected  in  the  ac- 
companying financial  statements  other  than  provision  for  replacement  of 
certain  dormitory  and  other  auxiliary  service  facilities.  Further,  assets  dis- 
carded are  removed  from  the  plant  accounts  when  it  is  practicable  to  determine 
original  cost. 

(4)  Balance  of  plant  funds— net  at  June  30,  1960  is  after  deducting  deficits  of 
$709,141  ($976,703  at  June  30,  1959)  which  have  arisen  from  expenditures  in 
excess  of  funds  received  for  several  new  facility  projects  (principally  hospital 
facilities).  These  deficits  will  be  recovered  in  future  years  from  outside  gifts, 
Current  Fund  appropriations,  and  transfers  from  expendable  funds. 

(5)  Investments  in  the  several  funds  listed  in  the  balance  sheet  aggregate  $59,834,279 
at  June  30,  1960  which  compares  with  an  aggregate  quoted  market  value 
of  $82,655,093  at  that  date.  Of  the  excess  ($22,820,814)  of  market  over  cost 
or  amortized  value,  $19,696,623  is  applicable  to  Endowment  Fund  investments. 
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William  B.  Bell  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1951  by  bequest  from  William  B.  Bell;  to  be  added  to 

the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  S         37,643.46 

Centennial  Endowment  Fund 

Gifts  from  a  number  of  individuals  in  connection  with  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  Duke  University;  the  income  to  be  used 
annually,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University.  54,706.37 

Joseph  Cohan  Endowment  Fund 

Established   1959  by  bequest  from  Joseph  Cohan;   to  be  added  to 

the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  25,267.61 

Angier  Buchanan  Duke  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1923  by  bequest  of  Angier  Buchanan  Duke,  '05;  to  be 

added  to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  373,238.72 

B.  N.  Dike  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1913  by  gift  from  Benjamin  Xewton  Duke;  to  be  added 

to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  674.729.96 

Doris  Dike  Endowment 

Established   1955   by  gift   from   Doris  Duke  and   allocated  by  the 

Frustees  for  permanent  endowment.  368,064.28 

J.  B.  Duke  Endowment 

Established  1913  by  gift  from  James  Buchanan  Duke;  to  be  added 

to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  2528,037.17 

The  James  B.  Di  ke   Professorship  Fund 

Established  1952  by  gift  from  The  Duke  Endowment;  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  and/or  developing  distin- 
guished or  outstanding  professors  at  the  University.  2,103,291.91 

Sarah  P.  Duke  Bequest  to  the  B.  N.  Duke  Endowment 

Established  1939  by  bequest  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Pearson  Duke;  one- 
half  of  the  net  income  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
University:  and  one-half  of  the  net  income  to  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  the  B.  X.  Duke  Scholarships.  706,522.03 

Washington  Duke  Endowment 

Established    1897  by  gift  from  Washington  Duke;   to  be  added   to 

the  general  endowment  of  the  Universitv.  163,557.47 

Dike  Universitv  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1956  from  gifts  and  grants  which  had  been  temporarily 

carried  as  funds  functioning  as  endowment.  16,921.282.49 

C.  C.  Dula  Endowment 

Established  1927  by  gift  from  Caleb  C.  Dula;  to  be  added  to  the 

general  endowment  of  the  Universitv.  300,351.92 
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Robert  L.  Flowers  Endowment 

Established  1952  by  bequest  from  Robert  L.  Flowers;  to  be  added 

to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  $      222,833.54 

Ford  Foundation  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  The  Ford  Foundation;  to  be  used 
to  advance  the  academic  program  either  by  increases  in  faculty 
salaries  or  by  meeting  other  pressing  academic  needs.  2,994,609.32 

Ford  Medical  School  Endowment  Fund 

Established   1956  by  gift  from  The  Ford  Foundation;    the  income 

to  be  used  for  current  instructional  uses  of  the  medical  school.  2,746,773.88 

General  Education  Board  Endowment 

Established  1923  by  gift  horn  the  General  Education  Board;  to  be 

added  to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  439,678.71 

General  Endowment 

Established   to  accumulate  sundry  endowment  gifts;   from   various 

individuals,  foundations  and  corporations.  739,648.37 

Graduate  School  Endowment  Fund 

Established  to  consolidate  the  Development  of  Graduate  School 
Endowments;  consisting  of  gifts  by  General  Education  Board, 
The  Duke  Endowment,  and  other  Miscellaneous  donors  in  1950, 
1951,  and  1952  in  connection  with  the  Development  Campaign.  3,123,874.98 

Elizabeth  P.  Hanes  Endowment 

Established  1952,  being  the  unexpended  portion  of  gift  from  Eliza- 
beth P.  Hanes  for  construction  of  a  Nurses'  Home;  this  residue 
being  added  to  the  general  endowment.  430,240.73 

Walker  P.  Inman  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1951  by  gifts  from  Walker  P.  Inman;  to  be  added  to 

the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  126,871.74 

Florence  Reynaud  McAlister  Chair  of 

Medicine  and  Medical  Research 

Established  1936  by  gift  from  Mrs.  Amelie  McAlister   Upshur,  as 

a  memorial  to  her  sister.  298,601.16 

David  Ovens  Endowment  Fund 

Established   1950  by  gift  from  David  Ovens;   to  be  added   to   the 

general  endowment  of  the  University.  100,041.37 

W.  R.  Perkins  Endowment 

Established  1945  by  bequest  from  William  R.  Perkins;  to  be  added 

to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  221,676.30 
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William  Neal  Reynolds  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1950  by  gift  from   William  N.   Reynolds;   to  be  added 

to  the  general  endowment  of  the  University.  $      272,343.75 

Luther  P.  Tapp  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1951  by  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Jenkins,  '10,  and 
supplemented  subsequently  by  additional  gifts  in  memory  of  her 
father,  Luther  P.  Tapp;  the  income  to  be  used  to  supplement 
salaries  of  professors  in  the  general  field  of  the  Humanities.  66,936.53 


TOTAL      $35,740,823.77 
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Alumni  Activities  Fund 

Established  1939  by  gift  of  P.  Frank  Hanes,  '11,  in  connection  with 
the  Centennial  celebration  of  Duke  University;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  activities  of  the  Alumni  Office.  $        5,321.19 

Avera  Bible  Fund 

Established  1895  by  gift  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  McCullers  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  Willis  H.  Avera;  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Divinity  School  Library  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Avera  Bible  Lectures.  4,768.19 

Isaac  Erwin  Avery  Fund 

Established  1905  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  publication 
of  "Idle  Comments,"  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Isaac  Erwin 
Avery,  '94;  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  2,037.19 

Louis  W.  Bailey  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1958  by  gift  of  A.  Purnell  Bailey,  B.D.  '48,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Louis  William  Bailey;  the  income  to  be  used  for 
purchasing  books  for  the  Divinity  School  Library.  105.00 

John  Spencer  Bassett  Memorial  Fund 

Established  by  miscellaneous  gifts  in  memory  of  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  formerly  Professor  in  Trinity  College;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library.  1,147.51 

Robert  Spencer  Bell  Student  Aid  Fund 

Established  1942  by  James  A.  Bell,  '86  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Robert  Spencer  Bell,  and  supplemented  sub- 
sequently by  additional  gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  in  providing 
annually  a  prize  for  one  or  more  students  evidencing  the  greatest 
improvement  in  his  college  work  during  the  year.  32,335.39 

Mary  Duke  Biddle  Library  Fund 

Established  1951  by  gift  from  Mary  Duke  Biddle  and  supplemented 
subsequently  by  additional  gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  library  of  Duke  University.  420,609.93 

Edgar  S.  Bowling  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1955,  by  gift  from  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Bowling;  the  income 

to  be  transferred  annually  to  the  Duke  University  Loyalty  Fund.  3,201.51 

Joseph  G.  Brown  Book  Fund 

Established  1921  by  gifts  of  various  individuals  in  honor  of  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  '75,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  1917-27;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library.  7.231.60 

Christian  Education  Fund 

Miscellaneous  contributions  over  a   period  of  many   years;    to   be 

used  for  various  purposes  designated  by  the  donors.  7,500.06 
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Clark  Classical  Prize  Fund 

Established  1956  by  bequest  from  David  Taggart  Clark:  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  award  of  an  annual  prize  for  Greek  or  Latin 
declaration  or  recitation.  S  247.55 

Class  of  1909  Fund 

Established   by  members  of  the  Class  of    1909:    the    income    to    l>c 

used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  General  Library.  2.796.37 

Mary  Alice  Cook  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  Franklin  H.  Cook,  in  memory  of 
Mary  Alice  Rhodes  Cook,  "36;  the  income  to  be  transferred 
annually  to  the  Duke  University  Loyalty  Fund.  666.38 

The  H arvev  B.  Graven  Fund 

Established  May  9,  1960  by  gift  of  Harvey  B.  Craven,  *96,  the  in- 
come to  be  transferred  annually  to  the  Duke  University  Loyalty 
Fund.  4.350.00 

Crovvell  Science  Lecture  Fund 

Established    1921    by   contributions   from   various   individuals;    the 

income  to  be  used  for  annual  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  2,853.77 

Julia  Dale  Memorial  Fund 

Contributions  by  friends  and  relatives  in  memory  of  Miss  Julia 
Dale;  the  income  to  be  used  to  provide  annually  for  the  Julia 
Dale  Prize  in  Mathematics.  1,696.52 

Discretionary  Fund  of  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  Brewster  and  Edith  Snow;  to  be  used 
for  special  activities  and  services  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Chapel.  44,802.14 

Duke  Memorial  Chapel  Maintenance  Fund 

Established  1930  by  James  A.  Thomas;  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  the  Duke  Memorial  Chapel.  3,726.53 

Duke  Monument  Fund 

Established  to  provide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  statue 

of  Washington  Duke.  2,710.32 

Duke  Pi  Tau  Sigma  Award  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  The  Duke  Pi  Iota  Chapter  of  Pi 
Tau  Sigma;  the  income  to  be  used  for  an  annual  award  to  the 
mechanical  engineering  senior  student  who  has  presented  the 
most  outstanding  paper  in  class  work  or  in  professional  society 
competition.  2.724.30 
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Eason  Presbyterian  Student  Fund 

Established  1953  by  gift  from  W.  W.  Eason;  the  income  to  be  avail- 
able for  a  Presbyterian  ministerial  student.  f  171.64 

Anne  Flexner  Memorial  Fund 

Established  October,  1947  by  Dr.  Morris  Flexner  and  Mrs.  Marion 
W.  Flexner,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Anne  Flexner,  '45; 
the  income  to  be  used  for  an  annual  award  to  the  student  who 
decs  the  most  outstanding  piece  of  creative  writing.  2,649.73 

George  Washington  Flowers  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1941  by  bequest  of  William  W.  Flowers,  '94,  in  memory 
of  his  father,  George  Washington  Flowers,  and  supplemented  in 
1952  by  bequest  of  Robert  L.  Flowers;  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  manuscripts,  books  and  other  printed  or  photo- 
graphed materials  dealing  with  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Southern  stales  of  the  United  States  of  America.  310,617.72 

John  McTyeire  Flowers  Lecture  Fund 

Established  1915  by  gift  of  B.  N.  Duke  in  memory  of  John 
McTyeire  Flowers;  the  income  to  be  used  for  lectures  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  Christian  citizenship.  17,563.59 

Jesse  T.  and  Lovie  Brooks  Frizzi  lle  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1954  by  gift  from  Mark  T.  Frizzelle,  03,  and  supple- 
mented by  additional  gifts  from  |.  Paul  Frizzelle,  Sr.,  '04,  Jasper  B. 
Frizzelle,  '09,  and  John  L.  Frizzelle,  Sr.,  12:  the  income  to  be  trans- 
ferred annually  to  the  Duke  University   Loyalty  Fund.  11,167.95 

William  Francis  Gill  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1918  by  gifts  of  several  individuals,  in  memory  of 
William  Francis  Gill,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Latin  at  Trinity 
College;  the  income  to  be  used  for  a  collection  of  books  in  the 
General  Library  in  the  field  of  Latin.  1,429.04 

F.  M.  Hanes  Bequest  io  Departmi  vi  of  Medicine 

Established  1951  by  bequest  from  F.  M.  Hanes;  comprised  of  20% 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  Trust;  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
promotion  of  the  highest  standards  of  medical  teaching  and  for 
medical  research.  82,578.52 

F.  M.  Hanes  Bequest  to  School  of  Medicine 

Established  1951  by  bequest  from  F.  M.  Hanes;  comprised  of  20% 
of  lire  proceeds  from  the  Trust;  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
promotion  of  the  highest  standards  of  medical  training  and  for 
medical  research.  82.578.52 
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Frederick  M.  Hants  Memorial  Trust  Fund 

Established  1959  by  bequest  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Hanes;  com- 
prised of  20%  of  the  proceeds  from  the  Trust;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  the  promotion  of  medical   teaching  and  medical  research. $  1.291.09 

P.  Huber  Hanes  Fund 

Established  1939  by  gift  of  P.  Huber  Hanes,  '00;  the  income 
to  be  used  as  follows:  three-fifths  for  the  support  of  the  P.  Huber 
Hanes  Scholarships;  one-fifth  to  the  P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr.,  '37, 
Scholarship;  and  one-fifth  to  the  Duke  University  Press.  86,790.92 

Charles  W.  Hargitt  Research  Fellowship  in  Zoolocv  Fund 

Established  1939  by  Dr.  George  T.  Hargitt;  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  establishing  a  research  fellowship  in  Zoology,  to  be  named 
in  memory  of  Charles  W.  Hargitt.  10")  ,266.50 

Winfred  Quinton  Holton  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1922  by  gifts  of  Holland  Holton,  '07,  and  Mrs.  Lela 
Young  Holton,  '07,  in  memor)  of  their  son.  Winfred  Quinton 
Holton;  the  income  to  be  used  to  provide  a  prize  for  investiga- 
tive work  in  primary  education.  2,714.81 

Walker  1'.  Iwiw  Memoriae  Grani 

Established  July  2,  1959  by  bequest  from  Georgia  Inman;  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  furthering  and  promoting  research  into  the 
subject  of  heart  disease  and  other  heart  ailments.  210,051.12 

The  Jones  Chair  of  Engineering  Fund 

Established  1951  by  gifts  from  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Company, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Jr., 
and  supplemented  by  other  gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  College  of  Engineering  as  salaries,  a  professorship, 
scholarships  or  research.  193,564.41 

Henry  Harrison  Jordan  Memorial  Foundation 

Established  1947  by  gifts  from  Mrs.  George  Way,  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
'18,  H.  W.  Jordan.  Charles  E.  Jordan,  '23,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sprinkle,  Jr., 
'24,  and  Frank  B.  Jordan,  '27,  children  of  Reverend  Henry 
Harrison  Jordan,  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  their  father, 
supplemented  by  additional  gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
support  of  the  Ministers'  Loan  Library  of  the  Duke  Divinity 
School.  37,817.85 

Library  Endowment  Fund 

Established  1939  by  contributions  from  a  number  of  individuals  in 
connection  with  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Duke  University; 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  General  Library  of  Duke  University.  5,847.16 

McDougall  Rlserve  Fund 

Established  1957  by  accumulated  income  in  William  McDougall 
Research  Fund;  to  serve  as  a  Reserve  Fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Duke  University  Parapsychology  Laboratory.  204,728.80 
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Medical  School  Research  Fund 

Established  1939  by  contributions  from  a  number  of  individuals  in 
connection  with  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Duke  University;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  medical  research.  $         9,064.23 

Methodist  College  Advance  Fund 

Established  by  contributions  from  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  and  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  young  men 
and  women  preparing  for  full  time  service  in  the  work  of  religious 
education,  and  for  a  program  of  educational  service  to  ministers 
already  in  the  field.  This  plan  would  permit  the  use  of  the  funds 
for  special  conferences,  expansion  of  the  Ministers'  Loan  Library, 
short-term  winter  courses,  and  other  services,  particularly  to  rural 
churches.  36,885.91 

Albert  Milmow  Prize  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Established  1935  by  gift  of  Albeit  Milmow;  the  income  to  be  used 
in  providing  annually  a  prize  to  that  student  from  North  or  South 
Carolina  graduating  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  that  department,  has  made 
the  most  progress  in  electrical  engineering  during  his  last  year  in 
college.  This  prize  consists  of  a  certificate  of  award  and  one  year's 
dues  in  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  403.70 

J.  M.  Ormond  Fund  for  the  Training  of  Ministers 

for  the  Rural  Church 

Established  December  11,  1948  by  gifts  through  the  Methodist 
College  Advance  and  supplemented  subsequently  by  additional 
gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  to  do  research  work  in  the  rural 
church  field  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  the  Southeastern  Conference.  122,754.30 

Ormond  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1924  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond,  '02,  and  Mrs.  Ormond, 
in  memory  of  his  mother  and  father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ormond; 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  books 
on  the  rural  church  for  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Duke 
University.  2,145.39 

Publications  Sinking  Fund 

Established  by  the  Publications  Board  of  Duke  University  to  serve 

as  a  reserve  for  the  publications  operated  under  its  direction.  42,721.34 

The  James  B.  Rast  Memorial  Award 

Established  December,  1957  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rast,  in 
memory  of  their  son,  James  Brailsford  Rast,  '58;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  an  annual  award  to  the  student  who  demonstrates  the 
greatest  achievement  in  the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  2,330.29 
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The  Bob  Seibels,  Jr.,  M.D.  Memorial  Laboratory  Fund 

Established  1956  by  bequest  from  Robert  E.  Seibels,  M.D.  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Laboratory  of  Gynecological  and 
Obstetrical  Research  at  Duke  University.  $       29.179.30 

William  Senhauser  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1947  by  gift  of  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Raymond  in  memory 
of  her  son.  An  award  is  made  annually  to  the  sophomore  or 
junior  who  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  through  participa- 
tion and  leadership  in  intramural  sports.  1,934.32 

The  George  Sherrerd,  III  Memorial  Award  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Established  1958  by  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Donald  Sherrerd,  in 
memory  of  their  son,  George  Sherrerd,  III,  '55;  the  income  to 
be  used  for  an  annual  award  to  the  senior  in  Electrical  Engineering 
who  has  attained  the  highest  level  of  scholastic  achievement  in 
all  subjects  and  simultaneously  has  rendered  significant  service 
to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  University  at  large.  5,051.26 

The  Ettie  Stettheimfr  Memorial  Heart  Research  Fund 

Established  1957  by  bequest  of  Ettie  Stettheimer;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  research  in  the  cause,  treatment  and  prevention  of  heart 
disease.  11,212.37 

Francis  Huntington  Swett  Memorial  Award  Fund 

Established  1951  by  gift  from  Dr.  George  J.  Baylin;  the  income  to 

provide  an  annual  award  to  the  most  valuable  basketball   player.  1,021.59 

Hilda  Howes  Thomas  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  J.  M.  Thomas;  the  income  to  be 
used  by  the  Music  Department  of  Duke  University  to  subsidize 
projects  stimulating  interest  in  the  fine  arts.  3,930.07 

William  P.  Tudor  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  William  P.  Tudor,  '56;  the  income 
to  be  transferred  annually,  one-half  to  the  General  University 
Scholarship  Fund  and  one-half  to  the  Duke  University  Loyalty 
Fund.  643.92 

Gratton  Williams  Fund 

Established  1920  by  bequest  of  Gratton  Williams;  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  Duke  University,  particularly 
for  the  development  of  the  Library.  2,223.89 

James  J.  Wolfe  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1921  by  his  friends  and  former  students  in  memory  of 
Dr.  James  J.  Wolfe,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Trinity  College  from 
1904  until  his  death  in  June,  1920;  the  income  to  be  used  to 
purchase  periodicals  relating  to  biology.  2,405.19 
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Lizzie  Taylor  Wrenn  Foundation 

Established  1921  by  gift  from  Mrs.  May  Wrenn  Morgan,  '08,  and 
her  husband,  John  Allen  Morgan,  06,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Morgan's 
sister,  Lizzie  Taylor  Wrenn,  '12;  the  income  to  be  used  for 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  of  Duke  University.  $  1,984.36 


TOTAL        $  2,183,552.25 
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NOTE 

Certain  Endowed  Special  Funds  established  for  the  benefit  of  Duke  University 
have  independent  trustees.     The  following  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Trustee: 

Frederic  M.  Hanes  Bequest 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina, Trustee  of  trust  created  under  Will  of  Frederic  M.  Hanes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Unit  of  Duke  University  known  as  the 
Duke  University  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

Total  Book  Value  at  the  close  of  the  Trust  Year  on  May  8,  1960.  $     2,097,984.Kfi 

Frederic  M.  Hanes  Memorial  Tki  si 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Trus- 
tee under  agreement  with  Elizabeth  P.  Hanes  for  Frederic  M. 
Hanes  Memorial  Trust  of  Duke  University  Medical  School. 

Total  Book  Value  at  the  close  of  the  Trust  Year  on  June  1.  I960.  89,027.82 
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Fred  Soule  Aldridge— Durham  County  Alumni 

Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December,  1947  by  gift  of  Fred  S.  Aldridge,  '98,  and 
Mrs.  Aldridge  and  includes  subsequent  contributions  from  the 
Durham  County  Alumni;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
aid,  preference  to  be  given  to  young  men  from  Durham  County.      $         4,773.20 

George  G.  Allen  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  July,  1947  by  gift  of  George  G.  Allen;  ihe  income 
to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  deserving  boys  and  girls  from 
Warren  County,  N.  C,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  for  other 
worthy  students.  59,457.31 

Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  May,  1940  by  the  Alumnae  Association,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Duke  University;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  young  women  students  of 
the  Woman's  College.  3,627.79 

Alumni  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December,  1943  by  several  donors,  in  memory  of 
alumni  of  Duke  University  who  lost  their  lives  during  World  War 
II;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  3,610.50 

Atlanta  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  May,  1941  by  gifts  of  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid 
to  worthy  students.  4.790.47 

Alice  M.  Baldwin  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  June,  1945  and  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by 
gifts  from  students  and  alumnae  in  honor  of  Alice  M.  Baldwin, 
Dean  of  the  Woman's  College,  1923-47;  supplemented  by  a  gift 
from  the  Class  of  1951  of  the  Woman's  College  in  memory  of 
Bernice  Lipscomb  and  Betsy  Thorup;  and  supplemented  in  1958 
by  a  gift  from  the  Class  of  1942  of  the  Woman's  College;  to  be 
used  for  scholarship  aid  to  undergraduate  students  in  the  Woman's 
College.  50,156.34 

Banks-Bradshaw  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1913  by  gift  of  W.  L.  Banks  and  Mike  Bradshaw,  '78; 

the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1,980.85 

Evelyn  Barnes  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  in  1953  in  memory  of  Evelyn  Barnes;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students  in  the  Woman's 
College.  8,246.83 
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Herbert  J.  Bass  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1900  by  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Bass  of 
Durham,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Herbert  J.  Bass,  Jr.;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  $         2,291.96 

Edgar  S.  Bowling  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1928  by  gift  of  Edgar  S.  Bowling,  '99,  in  memory  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Maye  Bowling  Bennett,  '12;  the  income  to  be  used 
for  scholarship  aid,  preference  to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  from 
Durham  and  adjoining  counties.  39,453.80 

Franklin  Brown  Family  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1954  by  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Franklin  Brown. 
the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  undergraduate 
students.  15,871.25 

Charles  A.  Cannon,  Jr.  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  Charles  A.  Cannon;   to  be  used  for 

scholarship  aid  to  medical  students.  251.21 

Elizabeth  Crowell  Carnes  Foundation 

Established  January,  1948  by  bequest  of  Elizabeth  Crowell  Carnes, 
in  memory  of  her  parents,  Jonas  William  Crowell  and  Virginia 
Vick  Crowell;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  young 
men  and  women  of  Duke  University.  5,935.80 

Centennial  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1939  by  gifts  from  several  donors  in  connection  with 
the  Centennial  celebration  of  Duke  University;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1,933.05 

Christian  Education  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  various  contributions  designated  for  scholarships  in 
the  Christian  Education  Movement,  and  includes  contributions 
from  Julian  S.  Carr,  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Foushee,  C.  T.  Johnson,  H.  E. 
Myers,  the  Pegram  Family,  W.  P.  Suggs,  E.  T.  White,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Braswell  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bruton,  in  memory  of 
Alexander  Walker,  the  alumni  of  Harnett  County,  and  others; 
the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  8,172.04 

Class  of  1906  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  July,  1937  by  gifts  from  several  members  of  the  Class 
of  1906;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy 
students.  1,189.40 

Class  of  1910  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  June  5,  1960  by  several  members  of  the  Class  of  1910; 

the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  710.00 

Class  of  1912  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  gifts  from  several   members  of  the  Class  of   1912: 

the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  771.81 
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Class  of  1914  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December,  1938  during  the  Centennial  celebration  of 
Duke  University  by  various  members  of  the  Class;  the  income 
to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students,  preference 
to  be  shown  to  descendants  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1914.     $  3,788.93 

Class  of  1917  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  August,  1952  by  bequest  of  the  Reverend  R.  Ernest 
Atkinson,  '17;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  needy 
young  Methodist  ministers  while  studying  at  Duke  University.  398.36 

Class  of  1918  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  gifts  from   several  members  of   the  Class  of   1918; 

the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  458.38 

E.  M.  Cole  Foundation 

Established  1920  by  E.  M.  Cole,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  the  income  to 
be  used  for  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  undergraduate  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  22,813.12 

Robert  B.  Cox  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1949  by  gift  of  Robert  L.  Wolfe  and  supplemented 
from  time  to  time  by  other  gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  for 
scholarship  aid  for  undergraduate  men.  5.141.74 

Will  L.  Cuningcim  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1934  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Cuninggim,  and  supple 
mented  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Albert  Bourne,  in  memory  of  Reverend 
Will  L.  Cuninggim;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid, 
preference  being  given  to  graduates  of  the  Methodist  Orphanage, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  12,230.68 

Rose  M.  Davis  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1941  by  Dr.  Rose  M.  Davis;  the  income  to  be  used  for 

scholarship  aid.  359.88 

Divinity  School  Foreicn  Students  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1955  by  contributions  from  various  church  agencies; 
to  be  used  currently  for  scholarship  aid  to  designated  foreign 
students.  690.51 

Divinity  School  Miscellaneous  Scholarship  Fund 

Contributions  by  various  churches  and  individuals  for  use  currently 

for  scholarship  aid  to  designated  individuals.  28.873.66 

Jcre  R.  Downing  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1936  by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Downing  and  her  son,  }. 
Robert  Downing,  '35,  as  a  memorial  to  their  husband  and  father, 
Jere  R.  Downing  of  Kennebunk,  Me.;  the  income  to  be  used  for 
scholarship  aid,  preference  to  be  given  to  students  from  New 
England.  1,661.91 
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B.  N.  Duke  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1939  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Duke  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Benjamin  N.  Duke;  comprised  of  one-half  of  the 
income  earned  by  the  bequest  of  Sarah  P.  Duke  to  the  B.  N.  Duke 
Endowment  Fund;  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  and 
needy  students  of  Duke  University.  $       23,679.15 

James  B.  Duke  100th  Anniversary  Fund 

Established  in  1956  by  gift  from  The  Duke  Endowment,  in 
recognition  and  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  James  B.  Duke;  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
and /or  developing  outstanding  scholars  in  and  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Duke  University.  1,747,494.85 

Duke  Nurses  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship  Ft  m> 

Established  1957  by  gift  from  Duke  Nurses  Alumnae  Association; 

to  be  used  for  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  4.178.13 

Duke  University  Sundry  Scholarship  Fund 

Gifts  by  miscellaneous  donors  for  current  use  as  scholarships.  ]  1 .324.91 

N.  Edward  Edcerton  Scholarship  in  Religion  Fund 

Established  May,  1940  by  gift  of  N.  Edward  Edgerton,  '21,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  to  be  used  only  for  scholarship  aid  to  candidates 
for  the  B.D.  degree  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University.  9,105.72 

N.  E.  Edgerton  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  in  January,  1953  by  N.  E.  Edgerton,  '21,  through 
the  Duke  University  Development  Campaign;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students,  preference  to  be  given 
to  students  from  Wake  County,  North  Carolina.  13,859.05 

Engineering  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  gifts  of  various  persons;  to  be  used  for  scholarship 

aid  to  engineering  students.  440.45 

William  P.  Few  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1942  by  gifts  from  various  persons  and  supplemented 
from  time  to  time  by  other  gifts;  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid 
to  worthy  students.  6,703.22 

Arthur  Ellis  Flowers  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1901  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Flowers,  in  memory 
of  their  son,  Arthur  Ellis  Flowers;  the  income  to  be  used  for 
scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1,527.80 

George  W.  Flowers  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  June,  1927  by  Claude  M.  Flowers,  '09,  in  memory  of 
his  father,  Col.  Geo.  W.  Flowers,  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of 
Trinity  College;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to 
needy  and  worthy  students.  7,638.84 
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R.  L.  Flowers  Trust  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1948  by  bequest  of  Lily  Parrish  Flowers;  the  income  to 

be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  students.  $        83,607.14 

General  University  Scholarship  Fund 

Miscellaneous  gifts  from  numerous  persons;   to  be  used  currently 

for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  12,766.55 

Orris  Green  Foundation 

Established  1951  by  gift  horn  Ottis  Green,  and  supplemented  from 
time  to  time  by  other  gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  to  provide 
scholarships  and  fellowships  for  advanced  study  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Duke  University.  40,976.79 

Guilford  County  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1941  by  miscellaneous  gifts  of  several  persons;  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  169.57 

A.  H.  Gwyn  Scholarship  Fund 

Established    May,    1951    by   Judge   A.    H.   Gwyn,    '18;    the    income 

to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1,514.26 

P.  Hlber  Hanes  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1939,  consisting  of  two  fifths  of  the  income  accruing  an- 
nually to  the  P.  H uber  Hanes  Fund;  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
aid;  two  scholarships  to  members  of  the  families  of  alumni;  and 
two  general  scholarships.  1,983.91 

P.  Hlber  Hanes,  Jr.  Scholarship  Find 

Established  1939,  consisting  of  one-fifth  of  the  income  accruing 
annually  to  the  P.  Huber  Hanes  Fund;  to  be  used  for  two  scholar- 
ships for  junior  or  senior  students  majoring  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 1,728.34 

P.  Huber  Hanes  Divinity  School  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1939,  consisting  of  one -fifth  of  the  income  accruing  an- 
nually to  the  P.  Huber  Hanes  Fund;  to  be  used  for  one  scholar- 
ship in  the  Divinity  School.  1,596.44 

J.  Welch  Harriss  Scholarship  I-  und 

Established  May  23,  1950  by  gift  ot  J.  Welch  Harriss,  '27,  and 
supplemented  subsequently  by  additional  gifts;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  scholarshiji>s  to  deserving  young  men  from  High  Point, 
N.  C.,  entering  the  Freshman  Class.  32,509.67 

B.  D.  Heath  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1903  by  B.  D.  Heath;  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to 

worthy  students  from  Union  County,  N.  C.  3,917.92 
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High  Point  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  gifts  of  members  of  the  High  Point  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
Duke  University;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for 
students  who  are  graduates  of  the  High  Point,  N.  C.  High  School.  S  8,534.91 

Holcomb  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  Dent  Z.  and  Helen  Holcomb;  income 

to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  10.547.52 

Hungarian  Student  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1957  by  gifts  from  students  of  Duke  University;  to  be 

used  for  scholarship  aid  for  Hungarian  Refugee  students.  1,320.19 

Walker  P.  Inman  Memorial  Gift  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  Mrs.  Georgia  P.  Fagan;  to  be  used 
as  scholarship  aid  to  needy  and  deserving  students  seeking  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  1,325.04 

George  M.  Ivey  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December  8,  1948  by  gift  of  George  M.  Ivey;  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  deserving  students  in  the 
Divinity  School.  15.952.60 

Hunter  Jones  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December,  1947  by  gift  of  Hunter  Jones,  '19,  Durham, 
N.  C.;  the  income  therefrom  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to 
worthy  students.  5,590.92 

Henry  Harrison  Jordan  Memorial  Scholarship  Find 

Established  December,  1938  by  gifts  from  Mrs.  George  Way,  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  '18,  H.  W.  Jordan,  Charles  E.  Jordan,  '23,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Sprinkle,  Jr.,  '24,  and  Frank  B.  Jordan,  '27,  in  memory  of 
their  father,  Reverend  Henry  Harrison  Jordan,  a  member  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  supplemented  subse- 
quently by  additional  gifts;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
aid  to  worthy  students.  23,268.80 

J.  M.  Judd  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1922  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Judd,  "95,  of  Varina,  N.  C,  with 
directions  that  the  earnings  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  such 
time  as  they  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  four-year  tuition  scholarship.  3,396.73 

gurney  harriss  kearns  foundation  for 

Graduate  Study  in  Religion 

Established  1935  by  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Harriss  Kearns, 
'97,  High  Point,  N.  C,  supplemented  by  Amos  R.  Kearns,  '27,  and 
Charles  L.  Kearns,  '32,  and  Katherine  Kearns  Cheek:  the  income  to 
be  used  to  promote  advanced  graduate  study  and  research  in  re- 
ligion primarily  through  the  award  of  fellowships,  but  also  to  se- 
cure visiting  lecturers  and  seminar  leaders,  and  to  award  grants-in- 
aid  to  publish  the  more  significant  fruits  of  scholarly  research  in 
religion.  154,280.49 
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W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  Scholarship  Fund 

for  Technicians 

Established  by  contribution  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation; 
the  entire  sum  to  be  used  currently  for  scholarship  aid  to  students 
preparing  as  medical  technicians.  $  1,750.00 

Lewis  Clarence  Kerner  Scholarship  in  Religion 

Kstablished  in  May,  1959  by  gift  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Kernel  Reavis 
in  memory  of  her  brother,  Lewis  Clarence  Kerner;  the  income 
to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students  of  the  Divinity 
School.  10,674.44 

Frank  S.  Lambeth  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1930  by  bequest  of  Col.  Frank  S.  Lambeth,  '30;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students  of  Duke 
University.  1,546.08 

Laurinburg  Christian  Education  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December  11,  1948  by  gift  through  the  Methodist  Col- 
lege Advance  Fund;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for 
worthy  students  of  the  Divinity  School.  7,421.20 

Law  School  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1950  by  University  appropriation  and  supplemented 
annually  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  deserving  students  in  the 
School  of  Law.  44,380.00 

William  S.  Lee  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1957  by  gift  from  Mrs.  W.  S.  Lee  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  under- 
graduates in  the  Woman's  College  at  Duke  University.  33,352.36 

Lilly  Endowment  Graduate  Scholarships  in  Religion 

Established  1958  by  grant  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.;  to  be  used 
for  the  strengthening  of  scholarship  and  teaching  in  American 
Protestant  theological  seminaries.  10,000.06 

D.  M.  Litaker  Scholarship  Fund 

Kstablished  1946  by  gift  of  Charles  H.  Litaker,  '28.  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Dr.  D.  M.  Litaker,  '90,  who  for  47  years  was  an  active 
minister  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  supplemented  subsequently 
by  additional  gifts;  the  income  and,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
part  of  the  corpus  of  the  fund  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for 
undergraduate  students,  natives  of  the  territory  now  embraced  by 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  41,210.38 

Mary  Elizabeth  Duke  Lyon  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1942  by  Mrs.  Mary  Washington  Stagg  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  Duke  Lyon;  the  income  to  be  used 
for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  students.  8,378.38 
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The  McAlister  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December,  1935  by  Mrs.  Amelie  McAlister  Upshur  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  Armantine  Reynaud  McAlister,  and  father, 
William  Henry  McAlister;  the  income  to  be  used  annually  for  a 
scholarship  for  one  boy  and  one  girl  from  each  of  the  three  states 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  $      161,174.75 

J.  H.  McCracken  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1947  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCracken,  '22  and  contributions 
from  members  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Henderson,  N.  C, 
in  memory  of  Reverend  J.  H.  McCracken,  '92,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference;  income  to  be  used  for 
scholarship  aid.  7,674.13 

T.  W.  McCracken  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1945  by  Thomas  W.  McCracken,  '15;  the  income  to  be 

used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  students.  7,896.01 

The  O.  G.  B.  McMullan  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1913  by  gift  of  O.  G.  B.  McMullan  of  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy 
students,  preference  to  be  given  to  residents  of  Perquimans  and 
Pasquotank  Counties,  N.  C.  2,210.03 

Marburg  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gift  from  Duke  University  Church;  to  be  used 

for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1,010.00 

The  Louise  and  C.  K.  Massey  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1953  by  gift  from  C.  Knox  Massey  and  supplemented 
subsequently  by  additional  gifts;  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to 
worthy  students.  4,238.61 

R.  A.  Mayer  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1939  by  gift  of  R.  A.  Mayer,  '96,  in  memory  of  his 
father,  Minor  C.  Mayer,  and  mother,  Sarah  R.  Mayer,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Duke  University,  and 
supplemented  subsequently  by  additional  gifts;  the  income  to  be 
used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  students,  preference  to  be  given 
to  students  from  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.  18,448.81 

W.  H.  Moore  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1920  in  memory  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Moore,  '71,  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Moore,  and  daughters,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Steele,  Miss  Maude 
Moore,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Parsons,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ihrie,  and  Mrs.  J.  LeGrand 
Everett;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy 
students.  1,833.23 
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Thomas  R.  Mullen,  Jr.,  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  April  5,  1949  by  gift  of  T.  R.  Mullen  in  memory  of  his 
son  and  supplemented  subsequently  by  additional  gifts;  the  income 
to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  young  men  and  women.    $        57,249.95 

Myers  Park  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1948  by  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Myers  Park  Methodist  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Divinity  School.  13,220.37 

J.  A.  Odell  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1897  by  gift  of  James  A.  Odell;  the  income  to  be  used 

for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1,980.85 

J.  M.  Odell  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1897  by  gift  of  Captain  J.  M.  Odell;  the  income  to  be 

used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1,980.85 

W.  R.  Odell  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1940  by  gifts  from  Fred  C.  Odell,  02,  Mrs.  Ralph  M. 
Odell,  Arthur  G.  Odell,  '06,  and  supplemented  from  time  to  lime 
by  others,  in  memory  of  William  R.  Odell,  '75,  for  more  than  50 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  University;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  students.  15,060.19 

The  \V.  R.  Odell  Divinity  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  June,  1946  by  members  and  friends  of  the  Forest  Hills 
Methodist  Church,  Concord,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  William  R.  Odell, 
'75;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  students  pre- 
paring for  the  Methodist  ministry.  8,930.59 

Henry  A.  Page  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  January,  1942  by  gift  of  Henry  A.  Page,  Jr.,  '07,  and 
Gertrude  Wetherill  Page,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Henry  A.  Page, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity; the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  stu- 
dents, preferably  those  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine.  16,511.17 

Edward  James  Parrish  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1921  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Brown  Parrish,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  Edward  J.  Parrish;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
aid  to  worthy  students.  1,527.80 

Pooled  Income— Divinity  School  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1951  to  consolidate  the  income  of  various  Scholarship 

Funds  which  are  restricted  for  the  use  of  the  Divinity  School.  11,485.30 
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John  T.  Ring  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1919  by  gift  of  S.  G.  Ring  and  family  of  Kerners- 
ville,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  John  T.  Ring.  '16,  who  was  killed  in 
France  during  World  War  I;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
aid  for  worthy  students.  $  1.833.23 

T.  V.  Rochelle  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1945  by  T.  V.  Rochelle,  '14.  High  Point,  N.  C;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  a  worthy  and  needy 
student  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  High  Point,  N.  C.  High  School.  8,041.51 

Elbert  Russell  Divinity  School  Scholarship  Find 

Established  1943  and  supplemented  from  time  to  time  By  gifts 
from  friends  and  alumni  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  honor  of  Elbert 
Russell,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation  of  the  Di- 
vinity School,  1926-1945;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
aid  for  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the  Divinity  School.  7,389.02 

Sandals  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1955  by  contribution  from  Sandals,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  scholarship  awards  to  rising  sophomores  in  the  Woman's 
College  of  Duke  University.  908.43 

Alex.  H.  Sands,  Jr.  Scholarship  Fund 

Established   1956   by  gifts   from    Alex    H.   Sands,  Jr.;    to    I>c   used 

for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  8,790.71 

Joseph  H.  Separk  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1950  by  gifts  from  friends  in  memory  of  Joseph  H. 
Separk,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke 
University;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy 
students,  preference  to  be  given  to  students  from  Gaston  County, 
N.  C.  19,703.97 

J.  Raymond  Smith  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1939  by  J.  Raymond  Smith,  '17,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  in 
connection  with  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Duke  University; 
the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  12,928.90 

Willis  Smith  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1939  by  Willis  Smith,  '10,  and  supplemented  from  time 
to  time  by  other  gifts;  the  fund  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
purposes.  63,353.25 

Hersey  Everett  Spence  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  December,  1947  by  gifts  of  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Sanford,  N.  C,  through  the  Methodist  College  Advance 
Fund,  in  honor  of  Hersey  Everett  Spence,  '07,  former  pastor  of 
that  church  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
Duke  University;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to 
deserving  students  in  the  Divinity  School.  7.303.62 
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Thomasville  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1940  by  gifts  of  T.  Austin  Finch,  '09,  and  J.  Walter 
Lambeth,  '16,  by  contributions  made  through  the  Centennial  Fund; 
the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  students.  $  1.909.21 

Mary  Newby  Toms  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1906  by  gift  of  Clinton  W.  Toms  and  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  additional  gifts;  in  May,  1947,  in 
connection  with  supplemental  gifts  to  the  Fund,  it  was  established 
as  a  permanent  endowment  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mary  Newby 
Toms;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy 
students;  preference  to  be  given  to  students  from  Durham  and 
Perquimans  Counties,  N.  C.  146,640.50 

Horace  Trumbauer  Memorial  Fund 

Established  1955  by  contribution  from  Mrs.  Helena  S.  Fennessy 
and  supplemented  subsequently  by  additional  gifts  in  memory  of 
her  father  Horace  Trumbauer;  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ship aid  to  worthy  students,  preference  being  given  to  students 
majoring  in  subjects  which  relate  to  the  practice  of  Architecture.  31,413.72 

Undergraduate  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1950  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  deserving  students 
in  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke  University.  Since  1951  this 
fund  has  been  increased  by  the  income  from  several  Scholarship 
Funds  which  were  not  restricted  in  their  use.  4.625.98 

The  Waggoner  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1954  by  contribution  from  T.  R.  Waggoner,  '22,  and 
supplemented  subsequently  by  additional  gifts  in  memory  of  his 
parents,  Thomas  Spencer  Waggoner  and  Eva  Barnwell  Waggoner; 
the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  worthy  undergradu- 
ate students.  5,802.23 

George  W.  Watts  Scholarship  Fund 

Established    1897    by    gift    of    George    W.    Watts;    the    income    to 

be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1 ,980.85 

Weatherby  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1912  by  C.  E.  Weatherby,  Faison,  N.  C;  the  income  to 

be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students.  1 .980.85 

Barb\r\  Werner  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  August  7,  1959  by  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  1). 
Werner  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Barbara  Werner,  '59;  the 
principal  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students  in  the 
Woman's  College  of  Duke  University.  4,000.00 
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West  Campus  Chest  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1954  by  the  male  undergraduate  students  of  Duke 
University  and  supplemented  annually  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
scholarship  awards  to  male  students  in  residence  in  one  of  the 
undergraduate  colleges.  S  2.719.60 

Florence  K.  Wilson  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1955  by  contribution  from  students  of  the  School  of 
Nursing;  for  the  purpose  of  providing  scholarship  awards  to  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Nursing.  1,165.44 

Woman's  College  Foreign  Students  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  1956  by  gifts  from  students  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
Duke  University;  supplemented  by  a  gift  from  the  Class  of  1959  of 
the  Woman's  College  in  memory  of  Barbara  Werner;  the  income 
to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  students  from  other  coun- 
tries studying  at  the  Woman's  College  Duke  University.  7,599.57 

Woman's  1'a.n Hellenic  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  May  25,  1949  by  gift  of  the  Woman's  College  Pan- 
hellenic  Association;  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for  a 
rising  senior  in  the  Woman's  College  of  Duke  University.  3,847.38 

TOTAL       §  3,355,664.23 


NOTE 

Certain  Scholarship  Funds  established  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Duke 
University  have  independent  trustees.  The  following  information  is  furnished 
by  t he  trustee: 

Mary  Alyse  Smith  Scholarship  Fund 

"Established  December,    1946   by   Mary   Alyse   Smith,   '30,   of   Burlington,   Nortl 
Carolina,  and  her  father,  Marvin    (deceased   1952),  with  Durham  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  as  Trustee:   supplemented  in   1947,   1948,   1957  and   1958.     Income   to 
be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  North  Carolina  bovs  or  girls  entering  the 
Freshman  Class" 

Book  Value,  June  30,  1960:  $19,787.41 
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Alumni  Loan  Fund 

Established  1915  by  gift  from  the  Alumni  Association.  $  1,253.62 

Albert  Anderson  Loan  Fund 

Established  in  1952  by  accumulation  of  the  income  from  the 
bequest  of  Albert  Anderson  for  current  use  in  aiding  and  assisting 
in  the  education  of  worthy  and  deserving  young  men  and  women 
of  the  Methodist  faith.  15,870.91 

Virginia  Flowers  Baker  Orthopaedic  Loan  Fund 

Established  1958  by  gift  of  Dr.  Lenox  Baker,  M.D.,  '34,  to  be  used 

for  loans  to  students  in  orthopaedic  surgery.  500.00 

Charles  Whitlock  Banner  Loan  Fund 

Established    1953   by   gift    from    Mrs.    Edward    B.    Benjamin;    the 

income  to  be  used  for  loans  to  medical  students.  1,620.98 

Paul  M.  Barringer  Bequest  Fund 

Established  1932  by  bequest  from  Paul  M.  Barringer;  the  income 
to  be  used  in  educating  worthy  young  people,  preference  to  be 
given  those  from  Rowan  County,  N.  C.  17,355.30 

Bynum  Belote  Loan  Fund 

Established  1924  by  E.  T.  Belote  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  memory  of 

his  son,  Alfred  Bynum  Belote,  student,  1923-24.  3.771.21 

A.  D.  Betts  Loan  Fund 

Established  1919  by  Reverend  G.  W.  Vick,  '11,  and  wife,  in  memory 
of  Reverend  A.  D.  Betts,  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference; other  contributions  by  Reverend  W.  A.  Betts  and  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Wilkins;  to  be  used  for  the  aid  of  young  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  1,884.16 

Anne  Bleck  Orthopaedic  Loan  Fund 

Established  1959  by  gift  of  E.  E.  Bleck,  M.D.,  to  be  used  for  loans 

to  students  in  orthopaedic  surgery.  750.00 

Fannie  Carr  Bivins  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Established  1928  by  the  Alumnae  Association,  in  memory  of  Fannie 
Carr  Bivins,  '96;  income  to  be  loaned  to  young  women  students 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Alumnae  Council  and  approval 
by  the  Dean  of  Women.  4,042.90 

Branson  Loan  Fund 

Established  1953  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Odell;  the  income  to 

be  used  for  loans  to  needy  students.  5,621.37 

Christian  Education  Loan  Fund 

Established  1921  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Education  movement 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina;  for  use  as  a  general 
loan  fund.  1,893.50 
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Class  of  1902  Loan  Fund 

Established  1932  by  the  members  of  the  class  at  their  30th  Anni- 
versary Reunion.  $ 

Jesse  A.  Cunincgim  Loan  Fund 

Established  1896  by  Reverend  J.  A.  Cuninggim,  '90;  to  be  loaned 
to  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

J.  B.  Duke  Church  Extension  Loan  Fund 

Established  1925  by  gift  from  James  B.  Duke;  to  be  used  for 
the  aid  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Alexander  Edens  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Established  1920  by  Lacy  T.  Edens,  '24,  Cora  R.  Edens,  John  A. 
Edens,  L.  D.  Edens,  '15,  and  L.  F.  Edens,  in  memory  of  Alexander 
Edens. 

School  of  Forestry  Loan  Fund 

Established  1940  by  gifts  of  various  persons;  to  be  used  for  the  aid 
of  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

General  Loan  Fund 

Established  1900  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  and  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  additional  contributions  by  both 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  and  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference;  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  aid  worthy 
students  of  the  University. 

W.  O.  Goode  Educational  Loan  Fund 

Established  1923  by  Reverend  W.  O.  Goode  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference. 

Mary  Hester  Hambrick  Loan  Fund 

Established  1925  by  W.  R.  Hambrick,  Haldah  Satterfield,  John 
Jackson  Hambrick,  '16,  and  Dr.  Robert  T.  Hambrick,  '19,  in 
memory  of  Mary  Hester  Hambrick,  wife  and  mother;  loans  to  be 
made  to  any  needy  students,  preferably  from  Person  County,  N.  C. 

F.  M.  Hanes  Graduate  Medical  Loan  Fund 

Established  in  December,  1952  by  transfer  from  the  Current 
Restricted  "F.  M.  Hanes  Bequest  to  the  School  of  Medicine  Fund"; 
to  be  used  for  loans  to  Post-Graduate  Medical  Students. 

P.  Frank  Hanes  Loan  Fund 

Established  1934  by  P.  Frank  Hanes,  '11;  administered  by  a  Loan 
Fund  Committee  of  the  Law  School;  loans  to  needy  and  deserving 
law  students. 

B.  D.  Heath  Eoan  Fund 

Established  1921  by  B.  D.  Heath  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  income  to 
be  used  for  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  preference  to  be 
given  to  one  student  annually  from  Union  County,  N.  C. 
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742.38 


19,155.54 


10,565.76 


3.230.50 


1,093.13 


77,218.74 


1,498.64 


2,045.68 


68,955.00 


3,573.73 


11,400.51 
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Holmes-McCausland  Loan  Fund 

Established  1946  by  gifts  of  Alfred  M.  McCausland  and  Frances 
Holmes  McCausland  in  memory  of  their  parents;  the  principal  or 
income  to  be  used  for  loans  to  students  in  the  Divinity  School.        $        12.268.44 

Holland  Holton  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Established  March,  1948  by  friends  and  former  students  in  mem- 
ory of  Holland  Holton,  '07,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director 
of  the  Summer  School  of  Duke  University  for  many  years;  to  be 
used  in  helping  worthy  young  men  and  women  in  securing  a 
college  education.  4,287.31 

J.  B.  Ivey  Loan  Fund 

Established  1922  by  J.  B.  Ivey  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  to  be  used  for 

loans  to  worthy  students.  2,905.18 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  Loan  Fund  for  Medical  Students 

Established  1942  by  gift  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation;   to  be 

used  for  loans  to  medical  students.  19,246.16 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  Loan  Fund  for  Medical  Technology 

Established  1943  by  gift  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation;   to  be 

used  for  loans  to  students  in  the  field  of  medical  technology.  2,065.54 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  Loan  Fund  for  Nurses 

Established  1942  by  gift  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation;   to  be 

used  for  loans  to  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  3,341.22 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  Loan  Fund  for  Physical  Therapy 

Established  1943  by  gift  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation:    to   be 

used  for  loans  to  students  receiving  training  in  physical  therapy.  4.167.92 

Masonic  Loan  Fund 

Established  1923  by  the  North  Carolina  Masonic  Educational  Loan 

Fund  Committee;  to  be  used  for  aid  to  worthy  students.  788.30 

Medical  Freshman  Tuition  Loan  Fund 

Established  August  28,  1960  by  gift  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 

Brumley,  Jr.;  to  be  loaned  to  freshmen  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  3,260.00 

Medical  Post-Graduate  Loan  Fund 

Established  in  August,  1954  by  transfer  from  Current  Restricted 
"F.  M.  Hanes  Bequest  to  the  Department  of  Medicine  Fund";  to 
be  used  for  loans  to  post -gradu ate  students  in  medicine.  38,680.00 

Medical  Students  Loan  Fund 

Established  1941  by  gifts  of  various  persons.  355.14 

Ministerial  Education  Loan  Fund 

Established  1915  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Church;  to  be  used  for  loans  to  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  3,606.09 
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William  Neal  Student  Aid  Fund 

Established  1920  by  John  W.  Neal  in  memory  of  his  son,  William 
Neal,  student  in  1919;  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  needy 
students.  $         3.351.37 

North  Carolina  Conference  Board  of  Christian 

Education  Loan  Fund 

Established  1931  by  gift  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference;  to  be  used  for  loans  to  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry  or  other  distinctive  type  of  Christian 
service.  6,211.65 

Marsha  Paulk  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Established  1958  by  gifts  from  the  students  of  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Physical  Therapy  and  friends  of  Marsha  Paulk;  to  lie 
used  for  loans  to  full-time  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Physical  Therapy.  714.88 

Henry  Simpson  Proctor  Loan  Fund 

Established  1957  by  gift  from  Mrs.  A.  M.  Proctor,  Mrs.  Alberta 
Proctor  Hyde.  Mrs.  Julia  Proctor  Makosky  and  Hugh  W.  Proctor, 
in  memory  of  Arthur  Marcus  Proctor;  the  income  to  be  u-cd  foi 
aid  to  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education.  5,783.54 

Psychiatry  Loan  Fund 

Established  1956  by  transfer  from  Psychiatry  Department  Operating 
Fund;  to  be  used  for  loans  to  post-graduate  students  in  Psycho- 
analysis. 1 3.67)5.57 

W.  N.  Reynolds  Loan  Fund 

Established  by  W.  X.  Reynolds,  '86,  of  Winston-Salem,  X.  C;  to 
be  used  for  loans  to  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  seeking  an 
education  at  Duke  University;  preference,  however,  to  be  given  to 
graduates  of  the  Nancy  Cox  Reynolds  Memorial  School  and  the 
sons  of  employees  of  the  R.  J.  Revnolds  Tobacco  Company,  regard- 
less of  residence.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  under  certain  conditions,  scholarships  may  lie  provided  from 
the  income  from  the  fund.  586,037.86 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  Loan  Fund 

Established  1925  by  the  graduating  class  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
High  School,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C;  to  be  used  for  loans  to 
students  who  are  graduates  of  that  school.  597.36 

Scott  Loan  Fund 

Established  in  October.  1952  by  1.  M.  Scott,  '32,  and  supple- 
mented subsequently  by  additional  gifts;  to  be  used  for  loans  to 
Medical  students.  4,261.19 
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Marian  Sanford  Sealy  Loan  Fund 

Established  April  27,  I960  by  gift  from  the  Durham-Orange 
County  Medical  Auxiliary  of  Durham,  North  Carolina  and  sup- 
plemented by  various  other  gifts  in  memory  of  the  late  Marian 
Sanford  Sealy;  the  principal  as  well  as  any  interest  earned  thereon 
to  be  used  for  loans  to  full  time  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  who  are  legal  and  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  $  2,133.00 

The  Colonel  Hamilton  Folts  Searight  Loan  Fund 

Established  1957  by  gift  from  Mrs.  Louise  Searight  Morell;   to  be 

used  for  the  aid  of  students  pursuing  a  science  curriculum.  500.00 

Surgical  Post-Graduate  Loan  Fund 

Established  1954  by  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Surgery  Fund; 

to  be  used  for  loans  to  post-graduate  students  in  surgery.  4,822.34 

Ella  Westcott  Tuttle  Loan  Fund 

Established  1923  by  Reverend  D.  H.  Tuttle,  '80,  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Ella  Westcott  Tuttle;  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  young 
women  seeking  an  education  at  Duke  University.  3,365.49 

Joshua  Vick  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Established  1920  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Vick  in  memory  of  her  husband, 

Joshua  Vick;  to  be  used  for  loans  to  needy  students.  1,623.98 

Wake  County  Alumnae  Loan  Fund 

Established  1924  by  the  Raleigh  Chapter  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion; to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  women  students.  2,744.01 

Henry  Carson  West  Loan  Fund 

Established  1954  by  gift  from  H.  Carson  West,  '17,  and  supple- 
mented subsequently  by  additional  gifts;  to  provide  loans  for 
upper-classmen  from  North  Carolina.  1,161.16 

Winston-Salem  District  of  Western  N.  C. 

Conference  Loan  Fund 

Established  1923  by  the  Winston-Salem  District  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church;  to  be  used 
for  loans  to  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  from  the  Winston- 
Salem  District.  3,742.66 

Mary  Poage  Wooten  Loan  Fund 

Established  1922  by  Reverend  John  C.  Wooten,  '98,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Mary  Poage  Wooten;  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy 
students.  1,793.32 

TOTAL     $        991,554.24 
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NOTE 

Certain  Endowed  Loan  Funds  established  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
Duke  University  have  independent  trustees.  The  following  is  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Trustee: 

Albert  Anderson  Bequest 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
Trustee  of  trust  created  under  Will  of  Albert  Anderson  for  use  as 
a  Loan  Fund   to   Methodist  Students  attending  Duke   University. 

Total  Book  Value  at  the  close  of  the  Trust  Year  on  March  21,  I960.        S       29,582.42 
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Name  of  Fund                          July  1,1059  Received  Ditbursed 

Air  Force: 

Contract  AF  01(61 1)642 $        2,594.40*       $        2,680.81        $  86.41 

Contract  AF  01  (6 11)687 1,682.46  1,682.47 

Contract  AF  18(600)497 40,187.20*  108,833.40              110,758.4(1 

Contract  AF  18(600)1341 7,872.75*  12,883.84                 6,984.81 

Contract  AF  18(600)1539 3,320.44*  3,320.44                  

Contract  AF  18(600)  1542 2,614.18*                 

Contract  AF  33(616)3821 2,417.86*  6,297.78 

Contract  AF  33(616)5397 1,809.61*  8,755.75 

Contract  AF  33(616)6803 2,711.99 

Contract  AF  41(657)208 2,128.17                  

Contract  AF  41(657)312 3,679.01 

Contract  AF  49(638)354 12,783.31*  45,261.48 

Army: 

Contract  DA-18-O64-404-CML-17O 2,847.4(1*  14,061.71 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-1 25,456.76*  483,744.71 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-5 15,540.59*  58,407.18 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-6 614.66                  

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-7 7,810.89*  56,933.30 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-10-1 2,799.78*  33,377.14 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-10-2 1,956.23*  71,396.48 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-10-3 12,286.45*  80,574.20 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-10-4 20,859.54*  244,932.91 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-10-5 2,190.83*  13,665.91 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-10-6 300.00*  4,582.80 

Contract  DA-31-124-ORD-10-7 59.21*  980.97 

Contract  DA-3 1-1 24-ORD-l 0-8 46,835.14 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-1233-RD.  ..  .  6,871.48*  27,586.57 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-1535 2,688.08*  2,683.92 

Contract  D A-36-034-ORD-1 535  (Math) .  1 6 ,  623 . 3 1  *  28 ,  830 .  77 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-2040 3,419.18*  12,137.93 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-2193 10,380.11*  10,464.39 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-2560-RD .  . . .  2,392.05*  7,516.49 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-2590-RD ... .  2,471.17*  6,607.80 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-2773-RD ....  7 ,  529 .  68*  23 ,  490 .  00 

Contract  DA-30-034-ORD-2792-RD ... .  9,582.59*  27,194.03 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-2864-RD...  674.16*  10,570.10 

Contract  DA-36-034-ORD-2918-RD ... .  1,438.33*  11,343.79 

Contract  DA-49-007-MD-134 5,105.35*  19,474.88 

Contract  DA-49-007-MD-607 462.61*  462.61 

Grant  DA-ORD-4 39,032.00 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Contract  AT(40-1)  289  No.  2 314.63  19,052.50 

Contract  AT(40-1)  1067  Xo.  3 34,721.67*  178,897.41 

Contract  AT(40-1)  1647 8,978.97  20,407.40 

Contract  AT(40-1)  1823 905.30*  905.30 

Contract  AT(40-1)  1827 293.84*  8,305.30                 4,335.02 

Contract  AT(40-1)  2002 640.20  6,247.00                 5,015.17 

Contract  AT(40-1)  2032 4,825.48*  6,100.00                 1,158.56 

Contract  AT(40-1)  2059 10,457.56  22,054.40               26,446.21 

Contract  AT(40-1)  2430 13,825.89  44,406.20               42,466.52 

Contract  AT(40-1)  2479 2,602.36  8,169.35                 5,644.55 

Contract  BM-6-58 4,870.04  4,743.25 

Contract  BM-8-9-60 8,500.00  8,500.00 

Contract  BM-40-59 20,000.00                 19,873.86 

National  Science  Foundation: 

Grant  G-2261 71.68  71.68 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 


3,879.92 

7,575.02 
3,537.24 

12,043.76 

42,167.99 

12,094.47 

500,981.48 

44,954.54 

305.06 

58,843.97 

34,750.42 

70,758.65 

75,131.81 

252,752.78 

12,140.73 

4,282.80 

921.76 

48,352.50 

26,226.77 

2.25 

29,495.90 

12,391.46 

1,492.04 

5,858.08 

6,586.93 

22,884.13 

26,0S2.36 

20,465.36 

14.466.99 

20,688.38 


339.31 

21,596.69 
163,783.72 

20,552.91 


Balance 
June  30,  1960 


SSI).  22* 
42,693.53* 
2,087.95* 

309.60 
9,721.56* 
4,173.06* 
1.:;1S.40* 
6,844.0* 
28,679.41* 

665.65* 


1,517 

36* 

5.5U 

liS* 

6 

11* 

17,288 

H* 

3,672 

71* 

1,407.76* 

733.64* 

2,450.30* 

6,923 

81* 

8,470 

(12* 

10,569 

12* 

4,561 

53* 

6,318 

85* 

38,692 

69 

2,229 

56* 

19,607.98* 

8,833.46 

3,676.44 

1,872 

03 

115.96 

6,065.75 

15,765.57 

5,127 

16 

126. 

79 

126. 

14 
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Name  of  Fund 


ut  0-2264.. 
otG-2509.. 
ntO-2788.. 
ntG-3034  . 
titG-3210.. 
at  G-3245. . 
atG-3832.. 
atG-4002.. 
atG-4016.. 
atG-4112.. 
atG-4400.. 
atG-4431.. 
ut  (i- 1181.. 
ltG-4564.. 
atG-4754.. 
itG-5201.. 
itG-5574.. 
it  G-5577. . 
itG-5600.. 
at  G-5636. . 
it  G-5838. . 
itG-6151.. 
itG-6215.. 
itG-6336.. 
itG-6359.. 
jtG-6633.. 
atG-6654.. 
it  (4-6694.. 
itG-6914.. 
ntG-6983.. 
it  G-7020. . 
itG-7079.. 
atG-7081.. 
atG-7178.. 
itG-7221.. 
at  0-7464.. 
itG-8243.. 
itG-8655.. 
atG-8788.. 
ntG-8857.. 
atG-8858.. 
atG-8953.. 
atG-9112.. 
atG-9397.. 
at  G-9425. . 
atG-9592.. 
ut  G-9610. . 
at  0-9816.. 
atG-9841.. 
nt  G-10109. 
atG-10132. 
at  G-10645. 
at  G-10730. 
atG-11401. 
atG-11727. 
ntG-11774. 


Balance 

July  I,  1959 

Received 

19.40 

2,990.04 

1,007.22 

1,970.21* 

2,107.76 

6,202.75 

96.96 

593.38 

5,100.00 

3,571.91 

394.21* 

3,500.00 

29.88 

4,102.30 

6,800.00 

4,845.54 

6,066.67 

5,400.00 

2,733.21 

1,400.00 

3,990.48 

3,200.00 

3,600.00 

109.25 

1,300.00 

106.51 

5,594.30 

6,300.00 

857.55 

1,900.00 

6,328.08 

9,800.00 

5,508.52 

10,000.00 

6,118.29 

9,000.00 

4,931.24 

13,000.00 

35,199.17 

12,366.23 

10,214.24 

16,655.61 

12,500.00 

50,830.35 

11,382.70 

11,244.52 

5,600.00 

7,513.15 

6,800.00 

2,845.75 

5,704.53 

6,486.21 

11,250.92 

31,876.95 

22,900.00 

5,000.00 

6,200.00 

14,800.00 

5,982.50 

8,826.00 

4,0011.00 

13,200.00 

15,500.00 

10,000.00 

9,900.00 

13,200.00 

15,400.00 

34,700.00 

19,000.00 

115,400.00 

10,400.00 

24,400.00 

820.00 

6,600.00 

Disbursed 

19.40 

2,973.50 

1,007.22 

137.55 

6,356.53 

96.96 

5,003.72 

822.48 

2,976.28 

1.20 

9,538.03 

4,746.70 

6,941.18 

3,676.89 

9.00 

4,400.00 

1,119.52 

106.51 

8,783.91 

1,700.72 

10,702.27 

12,927.98 

6,898.49 

12,142.43 


8 

177.40 

9 

985 

7ti 

9 

558 

96 

44 

519 

17 

11 

oil 

54 

9 

303 

94 

5 

l.-.i 

67 

1 

511 

62 

5,643.55 

6 

486.21 

11 

582.52 

38,524.81 

3 

460.35 

5 

496 

02 

Hi 

084 

56 

5 

413 

67 

8 

492 

02 

2 

035 

:;i 

10 

261 

54 

10 

259 

14 

3 

808 

11 

3 

060.00 

7 

595 

ui 

5 

807 

26 

18 

1711 

10 

9 

371 

15 

63 

580.06 

1 

337 

32 

17 

172 

30 

317 

83 

Balance 
June  30,  1960 


16.54 


153.78* 

689.66 
2,749.43 

129.51 

28.68 

1,664.27 

98.84 

4,525.49 

556.32 
3,981.48 
2,400.00 

289.73 

3,110.39 
1,056.83 
5,425.81 
2,580.54 
8,219.80 
5,788.81 
35,199.17 
4,188.83 

228.48 
19,596.65 
6,311.18 

338.16 
7,540.58 
9,158.48 
1,304.13 

160.98 

331.60* 
10,252.14 
1,539.65 

703.98 
1,284.56* 

568.83 

333.98 
1,964.69 
2,938.46 
5,240.86 
6,191.89 
6,840.00 
5,604.99 
9,592.74 
16,529.90 
9,628.55 
51,819.94 
9,062.68 
7,227.70 

502.17 
6,600.00 


'  Indicates  Deficit. 
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Name  of  Fund 


Grant  G-12177 

Grant G-12333 

Grant  G-12453 

Grant  G-12481 

Grant  G-12888 

Grant  G-13129 

Grant  G-13177 

Grant  G-13194 

Grant  G-13215 

Grant  G-13234 

Grant  G-13310 

Grant  G-13593 

Cooperative  Graduate  Fellowship 

Program 

Summer  Fellowships  for  Graduate 

Teaching  Assistants 

Summer  Teaching  Fellowships 

Navy: 

Contract  Nonr-150(00) 

Contract  Nonr-473(00) 

Contract  Nonr-1 153(00) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(02) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(03) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(04) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(05) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(06) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(07) 

Contract  Nonr-1 181  (08) 

Contract  Nonr-1 181  (09) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(10) 

Contract  Nonr-1181(ll) 

Contract  Nonr-1 537(00) 

Contract  Nonr-2103(00) 

Contract  Nord-16640,  Subcontract  2. 
Small  Business  Administration: 
Grant  for  Research  in  Legal  and 

Economic-Legal  Aspects  of  Small 

Business  Planning 

Grant  for  Research  in  Legal  and 

Economic-Legal  Aspects  of  Small 

Business  Planning  (CI) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Contract  A8fs-20,  148  Supplement  7 . 
Contract  A8fs-20,  148  Supplement  8. 
Contract  A8fs-20,  148  Supplement  11 
Contract  A8fs-20,  148  Supplement  12 
Contract  A8fs-20,  148  Supplement  13 
Contract  A8fs-20,  148  Supplement  15 

Contract  12-04-100-14 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Statistical 

Analyses  Contract 

U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service  Contract  14-17-008-123 
U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 

Project  NO-RD-661-60 

Teaching  Grant  No.  98-59 


Balance 

Balance 

July  1,  1959 

Received 

Disbursed 

June  30,  I960 

5,800.00 

150.93 

5,649.07 

9,000.00 

3,896.76 

5,103.24 

15,800.00 

15,800.00 

5,630.00 

5,630.00 

15,400.00 

36.68 

15,363.32 

22,800.00 

22,800.00 

34,400.00 

515.00 

33,885.00 

12,200.00 

3,006.33 

9,193.67 

30,500.00 

30,500.00 

16,000.00 

7,309.32 

8,690.68 

7,600.00 

213.33 

7,386.67 

4.89 

4.89 

1,200.00 

2,400.00 

2,613.30 

986.70 

1,905.80 

4,526.00 

2,319.00 

4,112.80 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

191.88* 

1,873.25 

1,681.37 

1,989.79 

1,989.79 

4,428.16* 

4,428.16 

333.01 

333.01 

4,585.29* 

6,713.16 

3,228.85 

1,100.98 

38,594.33* 

170,336.42 

191,310.95 

59,568.86 

978.16* 

10,233.14 

12,313.82 

3,058.84 

3,621.72* 

11,280.30 

11,109.10 

3,450.52 

761.59* 

2,840.89 

3,171.17 

1,091.87 

56.20* 

200.88 

100.84 

43.84 

540.16* 

2,199.47 

1,659.31 

3,169.36* 

7,654.05 

5,486.57 

1,001.88 

2,285.96 

2,285.96 

2,413.46* 

4,371.00 

3,722.23 

1,764.69 

403.67 

10,000.00 

7,304.27 

3,099.40 

3,549.25* 

9,781.19 

9,443.13 

3,211.19 

11, 408. ( 


20,000.00 


20,000.00 

28.22 

195.09 

248.61* 

2,040.03 

264.63 

8,583.92 

500.00 

2,000.00 

15.38 

1.355.8S 

2,000.00 

349.87 


2,843.00 


25,701.29 


28.22 

76.54 

2,471.43 

8,848.55 


2,015.38 
3,434.35 

349.87 

11,717.58 

11,408.08 


5,701.29* 


20,000.00 


118.55 
680.01* 


500.00 
78.47* 


11,717.58* 
2,843.00 
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Schedule  E  (Continued) — Current  Restricted  Funds 


Name  of  Fund 

Teaching  Grant  No.  98-60 

Teaching  Grant  Xo.  235-60.      . 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service: 

act  SAPH  69589 

A836(C2) 

A836(C3) 

A1251(C2) 

A125KC3) 

A1324(C2  

A1324(C3) 

A1374(C) 

A139UC1 





A1596(C) 

A1596(C2) 

A1596(C3 

A1615(C! 

A1956... 

A1956fCD 

A1987 

A1987  CI 

A2002.. 

I   

A2146  ri 
A2146(C3)... 

A2112 ... 

A2819... 

A2843... 

A2843(C1). 

A2903.... 

A2903(C1) 

A3020(C2> 
A3053(A).. 
A3255  .. 

A3255(C1  

A3302.... 
A4130. . 
AF6629  CI 

2A5012(CS)(A)  

2A5012(C2 1 
2A5012i  ( 
2A5074  C)(D 
2A5074(C2)  C2S 
2A5074(C3)(C3S).. 

2A5093(C)(CS) 

8AS093(C2    C2S 

B669(C4).. 

B669(C5).... 


Balance 
July  1,  1959 


B669(C6)... 
B906(C12V. 
B906(C13).. 

! 
B1102(C2). 
B1161(C2).. 

'  Indicates  Deficit. 


2,396.41* 
5,065.31 

5,573.84 

4,215.69 

1,775.05 

1,689.75' 

1.137.32 
6,831.78 

378.78* 
5,229.38 

1,789.23 

3,493.22 

31,748.51 

5,087.78 

10.11 
8,536.77 
8,651.69 


10,552.05 


■    1 

110.23* 
20,516.00 

332.20 
3,061.12 
17,608.00 

497.96* 
9,522.00 
7,532.76 
6,230.55 

2,211.96* 


4,103.01 
42,931.03 
2.394.52* 


Bala  nee 

teceived 

Disbursed 

June  SO,  1960 

13,580.00 

8,502.40 

5,077.60 

4,388.00 

592.50 

3,795.50 

2,789.79 

393.38 
5,065.31 

14,076.10 

10,750.74 
5,573.84 

3,325.36 

11,500.00 

6,596.82 
4,215.69 

4,903. IS 

14,778.10 

4,183.76 
1,775.05 

10,594.34 

1,150.00 

1,150.00 

8,222.00 

5,382.25 

1,15(1.00 

8,891.00 

9,915.09 

1.137.32 

1,024.09' 

1,672.88 

8,088.57 

416.09 

9,342.00 

1,571.86 

7.770.14 

378.78 

5,229.38 

15,277.00 

11,923.99 
1,789.23 

3,353.01 

11,734.34 

111,354.26 
3,493.22 

1,380.08 

9,364.07 

9,085.61 

278.46 

16,904.42 

14,844.09 

3,489.51 

1,598.24 

6,428.00 

2,974.47 
10.41 

3,453.53 

16,635.00 

7,614.03 

8,990.97 

6,151.71 

2,385.06 

8,644.00 

2,461.25 

6,182.75 

8,246.62 

405.07 

5,175.00 

6,223.78 

1,048.78 

9,972.00 

6.075.03 

3,896.97 

1,610.00 

1,416.95 

193.05 

(,5fH.17 

15,084.75 

61.47 

7,164.00 

3,143.78 

4,020.22 

21,627.00 

17,474.83 

4,152.17 

22,959.00 

1,634.24 

21,324.76 

500.00 

507.68 
597.64 

7.68 

110.23 

20,870.69 

41,856.68 

332.20 

3,061.12 

469.99 

20,880.30 

37,855.33 

632.97 

497.96 

9,522.00 

18,841.88 
7,532.76 

202.12 

7,609.39 

12,996.50 

843.44 

7,239.00 

1,083.90 

6,155.10 

2,211.96 

18,975.00 

18,819.76 
4,103.01 
42,931.03 

155.24 

3,157.00 

555.95 

206.53 
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Name  of  Fund 


Grant  B1161(C3) 

Grant  B1459 

Grant  B1459(C1>... 

Grant  B1574 

Grant  B1574(C1) 

Grant  B1749 

Grant  ,  B2324 

Grant  B2365(C2) 

Grant  B2365(C3) 

Grant  B2369(C2) 

Grant  B2369(C3) 

Grant  B2391(C1) 

Grant  B2391(C2) 

Grant  B2434 

Grant  BF7297 

Grant  BF9706 

Grant  2B5019(C2) 

Grant  2B5019(C3) 

Grant  2B5019(C4) 

Grant  2B5189(C1) 

Grant  2B5189(C2) 

Grant  2B5189(R1) 

Grant  2B5212 

Grant  2B5212(C1) 

Grant  2B5232 

Grant  2B5232(C1) 

Grant  3B9032 

Grant  3B9032(C1) 

Grant  3B9038(C1) 

Grant  C2602(C1) 

Grant  C2fi02(C2) 

Grant  C2659(C3) 

Grant  02659(04) 

Grant  C2659(C5)(V&R). 

Grant  03007(02) 

Grant  03007(03) 

Grant  03007(04) 

Grant  03324(01).... 

Grant  03418(01) 

Grant  03445 

Grant  03634(04) 

Grant  03634(05) 

Grant  C3709 

Grant  03894(01) 

Grant  C3894(R1) 

Grant  C4572 

Grant  04572(01) 

Grant  04766(A) 

Grant  04986 

Grant  CF8728(C1) 

Grant  CRT5048 

Grant  CRT5048(C1). . . . 
Grant  CRTY5042(C1) . . 
Grant  CRTY5042(R1). . 

Grant  CS9736 

Grant  CT542(O10) 


Balance 
July  1,  1959 


6,272.37 

21.57 

1,718.00 

116.35 

12,004.93 

1,409.37* 


4,683.47 
6,537.86 


13,249.42 


7,884.98 
1,237.08 


7,721.54 


111.47* 
2,441.59 
99.16 
4,822.24 
3,976.77* 
6,576.04 

5.57 
1,545.47 

3,203.69 
13,202.81 
10,300.04 

6,300.46 


,449.20* 


2,154.64 
52,365.04 


10,324.64 


6,095.00 
28.75 
28.75 

33.07 

6,752.00 

25,727.00 

28,606.00 

6,347.46 

7,758.00 


6,900.00 

7,533.00 

500.00 

500.00 

17,555.25 
12,933.00 


8,174.28 

26,570.00 
11.13 

114.47 


73.46 
3,976.77 
6,921.00 
7,919.00 

2,984.57 
6,235.39 


8,484.00 

7,449.20 

9,843.24 

4,399.00 

80,000.00 

85,000.00 

1,978.00 

8,731.00 

500.00 

11,210.00 

12,139.00 

27,696.00 

20,816.00 

10,392.00 


Disbursed 

2,322.01 

28.75 

6,301.12 

21.57 

6,248.47 

116.35 

2,137.45 

36,337.24 

13,994.54 

4,961.59 

1,216.58 

259.56 

7,596.23 

4,921.06 

208.76 

690.65 

4,683.47 

24,246.41 

8,657.67 

26,974.70 

2,000.82 

1,275.01 

1,237.08 

11,142.09 

5,397.39 

24,702.57 

11.13 


2,441.59 

99.16 

4,892.62 

6,969.74 

628.74 

5.57 

4,675.74 

964.35 

3,203.69 

8,380.83 

10,300.04 

6,300.46 

3,811.00 

5,155.74 

6,553.64 

117,616.58 

25,931.99 

699.33 

5,511.48 

200.00 

13,079.04 

946.66 

1,509.83 

12,422.07 

893.01 

10,324.64 


Balance 
June  30,  1960 


3,772. 


4,497.40* 

4,614.55 
1,394.69 
14,611.46 
23.50* 
6,541.42 

696.23* 
2,611.94 
291.24 
190.65* 

153.30* 
4,275.33 
13,725.28* 
11,871.18 
6,609.97 

2,967.81* 

2,324.15 

1,867.43 


3.08 


6,527.30 
7,290.26 


145.70* 
5,271.04 


4,821. 


4,643.00 

4,687.50 

14,748.46 

59,068.01 

1,278.67 

3,219.52 

300.00 

1,869.04* 

11,192.34 

26,186.17 

8,393.93 

9,498.99 


Indicates  Deficit. 
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Schedule  E  (Continued) — Current  Restricted  Funds 


Xame  of  Fund 

atCT542(Cll) 

at  CY3177(C2) 

at  CY3252(C1) 

at  CY3252(C2) 

atCY3836(Cn 

if  CY3836(C2) 

»tCY4053.... 

itCY4142 

atCY4142(Cl) 

it  CY4142(C2)(CY)... 

it  CY4298 

itCY4298(Cl) 

nt  CY4455 

at  CY4455(C1) 

»tCY4605 

at  CV 1751 

itCY4751(Cl)(CY)... 

it  CY4869 

itCYP3177  C3) 

it  CYP4053(C1 

atD870 

itD870(Cl) 

atD900 

at  D900(C1) 

atE095(C5) 

atE695(C6) 

atE700(C4) 

atE700(C5) 

atE861(C4) 

atE861(C5) 

atE1659(Cl) 

atE1659(C2) 

it  E18S2 

at  E1866 

atE1866(Cl) 

atE1866(C2) 

at  E1991 

atE1991(Cl) 

atE1999 

atE1999(Cl) 

atE2035 

itE2035(Cl) 

atE2513 

at  E2513(C1) 

at2E23 

at2E23(Cl) 

at2E31(Cl) 

at2E31(C2) 

at  FFG122 

atFG413 

at  FG513 

atGN'5880 

atGX5880(Cl) 

at2G233 

atH763(C6) 

atH763(C7) 


Balance 

Balance 

July  1,  1959 

Reeeiwed 

Disbursed 

June  30,  1960 

27,824.89 

17,971.78 

9,853.11 

2,085.29* 

12,164.00 

10,078.71 

5,307.76 

5,307.76 

11,574.46 

6.996.20 

4,578.26 

149.93 

149.93 

13,583.00 

1(1,614.60 

2,968.40 

989.73 

989.73 

452.74 

452.74 

6,268.22 

7,275.12 

13,773.47 

230.13* 

6,900.00 

421.13 

6,478.87 

5,843.95 

5,501.65 

342.30 

9.708.00 

5,774. 97 

3,933.03 

6,669.43 

7.426.00 

6,577.81 

7,517.62 

7,426.00 

1,159.25 

6,266.75 

18,739.00 

12,233.86 

6.505.14 

17,566.00 

17,908.88 

342.88* 

:^.00 

95.14 

8,282.86 

5,575.00 

170.89 

5,404.11 

24,329.00 

14,888.93 

'.'.440.07 

5,300.92 

5,033.12 

267.80 

56.89 

2,867.00 

2,851.05 

69.84 

5,735.00 

3,493.01 

2,241.99 

1,149.10 

1,449.10 

4,220.80 

2,292.69 

1,928.11 

5,500.12 

3,961.50 

1,538.62 

9,800.00 

4,242.44 

5,657.56 

2,957.12 

2,957.12 

8,625.00 

4,767.(17 

3,857.93 

1,031.77 

16,190.00 

12,758.90 

4,462.87 

19,670.00 

4,307.30 

15,362.70 

1,275.27 

1,958.00 

3,233.27 

16,329.57 

12,386.66 

3,942.91 

61.44 

61.44 

75.72 

75.72 

10,667.75 

10,667.75 

18,713.82 

12,595.98 

6,117.84 

7,217.73 

7,217.73 

15.447.78 

735.68 

14,712.10 

3,542.18 

3,542.18 

12,088.90 

8,396.55 

3,692.35 

4.472.50 

4,472.50 

42,085.93 

38,849.33 

3,236.60 

20,941.40 

17,457.27 

3,484.13 

14,375.00 

9,905.58 

4,469.42 

14,299.84 

6,864.00 

6,200.58 

14,963.26 

6,866.00 

100.00 

6,766.00 

2,820.68* 

24,932.00 

22,450.22 

338.90* 

IS. 653. 00 

13,653.00 

7.888.00 

3,499.37 

4,388.63 

1,092.00 

1,292.00 

200.00* 

5,184.00 

2,598.00 

2,586.00 

23,727.79 

23,727.79 

63,072.47 

23,203.03 

39,869.44 

67,815.00 

32,791.76 

35,023.24 

4,237.00 

4,237.00 

2,498.41 

9,703.00 

14,152.63 

1,951.22* 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 
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Same  of  Fund 


Grant  H763(C8) 

Grant  H1217(C6)    

Grant  H1217(C7) 

Grant  H1226(C7) 

Grant  H1226(C8) 

Grant  H1753(C4) 

Grant  H1782(C4) 

Grant  H1782(C5) 

Grant  E2170(C3) 

Grant  H2170(C4) 

Grant  H2228(C3) 

Grant  H2228(C41 

Grant  H2546(C1) 

Grant  H2616(C2) 

Grant  H2616(C3) 

Grant  H2624(C2) 

Grant  H2624(C3) 

Grant  H2759(C2) 

Grant  H2759(C3) 

Grant  H2788(C2) 

Grant  H2788(C3) 

Grant  H3028(C1) 

Grant  H3028(C2) 

Grant  H3096(C1) 

Grant  H3096(C2) 

Grant  H337KC1) 

Grant  H3371(C2) 

Grant  H3476 

Grant  H3476(C1) 

Grant  H3476(C2) 

Grant  H3549(C1) 

Grant  H3549(C2) 

Grant  H3582 

Grant  H3582(C1) 

Grant  H3582(C2) 

Grant  H3637 

Grant  H3997 

Grant  H4206 

Grant  H4206(C1) 

Grant  H4416 

Grant  H4416(C1) 

Grant  H4678 

Grant  H4702 

Grant  H5019 

Grant  HF8141(C) 

Grant  HF9198 

Grant  HF9462 

Grant  HF9468 

Grant  HF9605 

Grant  HG9946 

Grant  HT257(C9) 

Grant  HT257(C10) 

Grant  HTS5219 

Grant  HTS5223(C1) 

Grant  HTS5225(C1)(C1S1)(C1S2). 
Grant  HTS5225(C2) 


Kalance 
July  1,  1959 


25,482.50 


5,095.05 
9,764.89 
8,602.52 
3,711.86 


6,095.9:5 


3,002.37 
1,501.11 


5,617.92 

7,592.34* 

2,587.24 
3,200.52 
9,438.39 
2,635.29 
1,417.87 


1,003.08 
1,955.85 


45,023.19 
25,51:;.  05 


15,000.00 
10,697.44 

9,156.92 


8.09* 
10.55 


505.49* 

24,750.00 

77.47* 

7,423.26 


Received 
5,466.00 
57,035.00 
16,430.73 


21,114.55 
17,368.25 
30,471.65 


9,173.45 

7,739.27 

8,860.29 
11,350.09 

42,969.00 


9,967.24 
4,000.00 
19,073.39 


10,167.00 

6,240.64 
5,221.00 
7,500.00 
15,000.00 

211,813.1] 

345,754.00 
3.08 


5,565.00 


9,366.00 

2,300.00 

23,771.00 

7,868.00 

8.09 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

505.49 

25,000.00 

77.47 

9,120.00 

Disbursed 

3,387.03 

25,482.50 

31,011.68 

5,095.05 

17,568.91 

1,904.82 

3,711.86 

19,202.64 

6.095.93 

11,765.88 

15,648.42 

20,613.59 

3,002.37 

1,501.11 

4,563.54 

139.27 

5,787.38 

5,617.92 

1.071.09 

3,757.75 

55,023.02 

2,587.24 

12,045.56 

13,438.39 

15,249.56 

1,417.87 

8,324.32 

1,003.08 

7,905.21 

2,682.92 

1,713.49 

12,509.39 

45,023.19 

199,276.50 

147,217.73 


7,224.19 
10,697.44 
813.24 
6,014.17 
1,162.76 
446.49 
8,935.53 
3,485.11 

10.55 
500.00 
509.20 
500.00 
500.00 

26,230.09 

14,618.86 

6,724.30 
9,261.19 


Balance 
June  30,  1960 

2,078.97 

26,023.32 

8,626.71 
6,697.70 

1,911.91 

5,602.37 

9,858.06 

4,609.91 
1,951.89 
7,789.20 
12,054.02* 
1,122.20 
8,459.12 
2,142.68 

291.28 

2,538.08 

954.62 

2,490.61 

38,019.66 
198,536.27 

7,775.81 

4,751.76 
3,142.75 
8,203.24 
1,853.51 
14,835.47 
4,382.89 


9.20* 


1,230.09* 
10,131.14 

698.96 
141.19* 


Indicates  Deficit. 
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Namt  of  Fund 

HTS5284 

HTS5284  Cl) 
BTS5289 
HTS6289(C1). 
li  [S5369 
HTS5372 
H  rS5372  Cl) 
M629  C5). 

M629  06) 

M887(C31 

M900  I  3) 

M900  C4)   

' .Vi   

K41049  C2 
M1599(C1 
M1599  C2 

M2061 

M2061  C11 

M2365     

M2850 
M2850  Cl 

M3917 

MY206KC2) 

2M5077  I'll) 

2M5077(C12) 

2M5972(C5^ 

2M5972  C6) 

2M6144(C4) 

2M6144(C5)(E1).. 

2M6  27(C1) 

2M6427(C2) 

2M6593(C1) 

2M6801 

2M6801(C1) 

2M7105 

NTH  C2) 

NT11(C3) 

OM362 

0M362(C1) 

PX10fi(3) 

PX106(4) 

PX206(4) 

PX206(51 



RG9KCU) 

RG91(C12^ 

RG9KC13) 

BG91(C14) 

RG869(C11) 

RG869(C12) 

RG294KC7) 

RG4656(C2) 

RG4656(C3^ 

RG4758(C2) 

RG4758(C3) 


Balance 
July  !,  1959 


3,300.00 


•5,051.06 


57,627.61 
3,240.00 


1 

125.77 

3 

116.96 

6 

416.69 

207.29 

173.89 

_> 

076.19 

9,877.58 

2.28 

3,999.66 

1 

057.80 

4 

797   m 

11,861.35 
8,930.46 
1,494.60 
4,888.68 

2,860.89 
146.00 

7,978.00 
14,875.00 
27,299.14 


11,123.39 


.08 
232 . 40 


.27* 
4,126.00 


18.78 
6,007.62 


824.84 


5,606.41 
4,285.54 


5,336.25 


Balance 

ieceived 

Disbursed 

June  SO,  1960 

3,300.00 

15,255.00 

12,848.25 
6,051.06 

2,406.75 

19,779.67 

14.167.00 

5,612.67 

67,961.00 

112,865.01 

12.723.60 

3,240.00 

6,295.12 

184.88 

6,683.00 

833.45 

-.155.80 

5,849.55 

25,291.20 

18.578.05 
1,425.77 

3.116.96 

6,713.15 

18,152.76 

24.569.45 

50,947.08 

23.145.01 

27,802.07 

250.00 

42.71 

173.89 

2,075.19 

19,133.23 

22,527.07 
2.28 

6,483.74 

8,050.00 

3,576.22 
1,057.80 

174.12 

4,326.37 

471.07 

5,117.00 

1,052.22 

4,064.78 

18,780.00 

3,842.85 

14,937.15 

11,500.00 

13,561.93 
11,864.35 

2,061.93 

86,268.00 

79,117.97 
8,930.46 

7,150.03 

31,480.00 

22,521.23 
1,494.60 

8,958.77 

54.00 

59,934.51 

4,888.68 

3,519.49 

15,000.00 

13,541.88 

;0.89 

446.00 

1,458.12 

7,-50.12 

127.88 

14,875.00 

29,947.1! 
27,299.14 

197.44 

48,096.00 

30,622.80 

17.  173  20 

12,155.00 

15,278.54 

7,999.85 

11,730.00 

2,983.39 
232.40 

8,746  61 

824.80 

824.80 

.27 

4,121.16 

4.84 

198.09 

198.09 
18.78 

6,914.01 

12,945.47 

23.84 

7,098.09 

2,440.70 

824.84 

4,657.39 

5,868.42 

3,958.95 
5,606.41 

1,909.47 

3,650.21 

635.33 

6,670.00 

2,900.65 
5,336.25 

3,769.35 

12,211.27 

11,146.57 

1,064.70 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 
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Name  of  Fund 


Grant  RG5509 

Grant  RG5509(C1). 
Grant  RG5509(C2) 

Grant  RG6074 

Grant  RG6242 

Grant  RG6242(C1). 

Grant  RG6628 

Grant  RG6753 

Grant  RG6912 

Grant  2R38 

Grant  SF64 

Grant  SF64(C) 

Grant  SF64(C2).... 

Grant  SF65(C) 

Grant  SF184(C).... 
Grant  SF184(R).... 

Grant  SF303 

Grant  SF303(C).... 


Balance 

Balance 

July  1,  1959 

Received 

Disbursed 

June  30,  1960 

190.25 

190.25 

5,697.85 

5,697.85 

11,973.72 

4,523.15 

7,450.57 

6,712.26 

30,405.00 

38,296.21 

1,178.95 

8,936.04 

8,963.00 

17,730.43 

168.61 

14,653.00 

2,967.68 

11,685.32 

19,263.00 

15,877.64 

3,385.36 

50,000.00 

34,842.78 

15,157.22 

11,893.00 

1,861.73 

10,031.27 

116,748.00 

94,167.75 

22,580.25 

1,821.39 

1,821.39 

2,785.60 

2,785.60 

16,319.53 

11,550.08 

4,769.50 

136.25 

136.25 

5,810.00 

2,501.10 

3,308.90 

9,027.32 

6,540.67 

2,486.65 

6,156.75 

5,462.96 

693.79 

5,810.00 

7,197.75 

1,387. 75s 

Total  Governmental....  $1,050, 906. 43        $5,985,183.73        $5,641,606.55        11,394,483.61 


Abbott  Laboratories: 

Alkylation  Research  Fund $  276. 75 

Grant  to  Dr.  Paul  Kramer 2,054.00 

Grant  DA-759 

Accounting  Faculty  Discretionary  Fund .  .  .  359 .  78 

Air  Force  Basic  Cadet  Fund 532.33 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation: 

Fellowship 4,479.88 

Grant-In-Aid 62.30 

American  Cancer  Society: 

Grant  E-84 4,688.02 

Grant  E-85A 25,103.34 

Grant  E-85B 

Grant  E-213 

Grant  P-166 7,629.96 

Grant  P-166A 

Grant  P-221 

Grant  T-11A 3,346.31 

Grant  T-65 112.24 

Grant  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Naylor 10.43* 

Metabolism  Fund 166.66 

American  Chemical  Society  Grant: 

PRF-409-A 7,322.01 

American  Cyanamid  Company: 

Graduate  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  Fund  4 ,  926 .  25 

Grant  for  Purchase  of  Centrifuge 24.37 

Grant  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Naylor 232 .  44 

American  Diabetes  Association  Grant  to 

Dr.  F.  L.  Engel 1,000.00 

American  Heart  Association: 

Grant  to  Dr.  H.  D.  Mcintosh 413.38* 

Grant  to  Dr.  Felice  Manfredi 

Grant  to  Dr.  B.  Schmidt-Nielsen 822.50* 

Grant  to  Dr.  H.  O.  Sieker 974.23 

Grant  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Stead 2,494.16 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 


$           276.75 

S        

1,650.00 

404.00 

3,600.00 

1,201.86 

2,398.14 

700.00 

556.40 

503.38 

5,313.69 

3,636.97 

2,209.05 

4,004.55 

2,279.94 

6,204.49 
62.30 

24,894.64 

21,687.31 
25,103.34 

7t895.35 

18,750.00 

1,407.28 

17,342.72 

6,605.00 

3,365.77 

3,239.23 

7,204.00 

10,711.81 

4,122.15 

7,506.00 

503.05 

7,002.95 

6,084.00 

8,518.02 

3,346.31 

112.24 

2,434.02* 

10.43 

166.66 

3,407.65 

3,914.36 

3,375.00 

3,580.00 

4,721.25 
24.37 

131.28 

363.72 

1,000.00 

5,500.00 

5,256.31 

169.69* 

5,164.50 

4,962.49 

202.01 

4,840.00 

3,984.65 

32.85 

5,171.10 

6,145.33 
2,494.16 
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Schedule  E  (Continued) — Current  Restricted  Funds 


Same  of  Fund 


Metabolism  Study  Fund 

American  Medical  Association: 

Grant  No.  392 

Grant  No.  -176 

American  Philosophical  Society  Grant  to 

Dr.  K.  M.  Wilbur 

Anatomy  Department  Postgraduate  Fund . 
Anesthesia  Postgraduate  Course  Fund.  .  .  . 
Anesthesia  and  Surgical  Applicance 

Research  Fund 

Approved  Supply  Pastors'  School  Fund 

Asia  Foundation  Book  Account  Fund 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Summer 

Institute  Grant  No.  25 

Ayerst  Laboratories: 

Endocrine  Research  F'und 

('■rant  to  Division  of  Anesthesiology.  .  . 
Babcock  Foundation  World  Rule  of  Law 

Fund 

Babcock  Law  School  Fund 

Baxter  Laboratories  Inc.  Pyromen  Studies 

Fund 

George  Baylin  Radio  Research  Fund 


Balance 
July  1,  1959 


56.50 
4,162.23 

117.10 

3,940.50 

12,125.66 

355. S9 

795. 00 

7,306.17 
1,029.48 


8,016.20 


141.24 
1,762.47 


Dorothy  Beard  Research  Fund 172,208. 


Biochemistry  Department  Fund 

Borden  Undergraduate  Award  in  Medicine 

Fund 

Botany  Fertilizer  Research  Project  Fund.  .  . 
Frank  C.  Brown  Folklore  Collection  Fund. . 

Brunswick  Pulp  Research  Fund 

CBS  Foundation  Inc.  Obstetrics  Fund 

California  Research  Corporation  Grant  to 

Dr.  Walter  Gordy 

Cardiovascular  Research  Fund 

Carnegie  Corporation  Commonwealth 

Studies  Fund 

Catalogue  for  the  Trent  Collection  Fund .  .  . 

Catechol  Amine  Research  Fund 

Check  List  for  Scientific  Periodicals  Fund .  . 
Chemstrand  Corporation: 

Chemistry  Fund 

Grant  to  Chemistry  Department 

Choral  Music  Fund 

Christian  Convocation  Fund 

Church  Attitudes  Research  Fund 

CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.: 

Coramine  Fund 

Grant  to  Division  of  Anesthesia 

Hypertension  Research  Fund 

Clinic  in  Preaching  Fund 

Buddy  Cole  Memorial  Fund  for  Children's 

Diseases 

Commonwealth  Fund  Experimental 

Training  Program 

Compton  Rule  of  Law  Fund   

Continuous  Forest  Inventory  Pool  Fund.  .  . 
Coordinated  Rehabilitation  Research  Fund 


256.46 


2,520.30 

100.87 

3,920.98 

1,141.97 

117.10 

5,320.20 

12,624.73 

34,831.88 

1,586.89 

52.20 


6.907.49 

927.07 


146.00 
1,562.76 
2,830.80 
2,989.13 

1,208.60 

75,000.00 
8,000.00 

733.50 
592.60* 


Received 
4,290.00 


500.00 


5.00 
4,533.60 


1,153.82 
10,998.02 


3,600.00 
3,000.00 


12,500.00 


1,100.00 
3,790.49 


1,798.67 
90,795.04 
6,813.57 


500.00 
500.00 
2.: 500. 00 
973.25 
600.00 


3,000.00 

510.00 

360.00 

'5,000.00 

Disbursed 
3,665.32 


Balance 
June  30,  1960 

816.06 


401.34 

98.66 

500.00 

61.50 

3,982.18 

4,713.65 

117.10 

1,301.47 

3,792.85 

3,950.63 

9,173.05 

207.91 

117.98 

795.00 

6,765.12 

4,141.05 

3,379.40 

650.08 

12,500.00 

7,307.85 

708.35 

17.55 

123.69 

1,339.36 

1,523.11 

7,465.92 

168,533.53 

227.13 

29.33 

500.00 

2,020.30 

22.90 

77.97 

3,920.98 

1,141.97 

117.40 

5,137.44 

182.76 

395.67 

14,027.73 

li, 423. 64 

51.203.28 

1,586.89 

5,900.00 

913.57 

4.87 

47.33 

600.00 

51 0 

5,929.  17 

3, 178.02 

855  B5 

1,044.47 

600.00 

146.00 

1,562.76 

2,582.59 

3,248.21 

1,515.90 

1,983.23 

1,568.60 


1,492.60 


37,084.85 

112,915.15 

6,235.15 

1,764.85 

171.50 

562.00 

309.00 

591.00 
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Name  of  Fund 


Balance 
July  1,  1959 


Corn  Products  Refining  Company  Fatty 

Acid  Research  Fund 1 .04 

Crippled  Children's  Spastic  Orthopedic  Fund  26 ,  61 6 . 4 1 
Cutter  Laboratories  Plasmanate  Research 

Fund 500.00 

Carl  Henry  Davis  Memorial  Film  Collection 

Fund 2,500.00 

Department  of  Pathology  Neuropathology 

Research  Fund 90. 12 

Department  of  Surgery  Fund 349 ,  264 .  22 

Dermatology  Research  Fund 5 ,  589 .  05 

Dining  Halls  Betterment  Fund 32,717.42 

Divinity  School  Discretionary  Fund 

Divinity  School  Fund 

Doctoral  Dissertation  Microfilming  Fund. . .  2,101.60 

Duke  Forest  Fund 22,618.61 

Doris  Duke  Foundation: 

Grant  to  Department  of  Ophthalmology .  

Grant  to  Duke  Hospital  Playroom 19 ,  398 .  32 

Grant  for  Nursery  School 5,595. 69* 

Independent  Aid  Fund 

Pediatrics  Study  Fund 13,877.81 

Teaching  Program  in  Infectious  Diseases  

Unrestricted  Gift  Fund 49, 100.00 

Duke  Hospital  Chapel  Fund 520.00 

Duke  Hospital  Social  Service  Fund 30 ,  000 .  00 

Duke-Lab.  Foundation  Grant  to  Dr.  J.  L. 

Callaway 1 ,000.00 

Duke  Laboratories  Inc.  Dermatology  Fund .  

Duke  Medical  Center  Fund 2. 10 

Duke  Memorial  Etching  Fund 812.47 

Duke  University  Development  Fund 208,231 .22 

Duke  University  Nursery  School  Fund 788.67 

Duke  University  Nursery  School  Summer 

School  Program  Fund 190.27 

Duke  University  Plate  Fund 992.45 

DuPont: 

Anesthesia  Grant 

Grant  for  Advancing  Undergraduate 

Teaching 5,127.64 

Grant  for  Fundamental  Research  in 

Chemistry 5,000.00 

Postgraduate  Fellowship  in  Chemistry 

Fund 2,598.83 

Postgraduate  Fellowship  in  Physics  Fund  1,989.27 

Research  in  Polymers  Fund 4,386.06 

Summer  Research  Fund 104.00 

Durham  County  History  Project  Fund 200.00 

Durham-Orange  County  Heart  Association 

Grant  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Kniseiy 1 ,640. 60 

E.  E.  G.  Laboratory  Account  Fund 18,516.50 

Electronics  Shop  Fund 4 ,  524 .  44 

Endocrinology  Laboratory  Fund 4,063.28 

Endometrial  Study  Grant  Fund 272.82 

Engineering  College  Rt-fearch  Fund 5,544.31 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 


Balance 

Received 

Disbursed 

1.04 

June  SO,  1960 

26,616.41 

500.00 

2,500.00 

90.12 

214,092.42 

48,643.82 

514,712.82 

10,250.00 

2,510.16 

13,328.89 

31,741.75 

64,459.17 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,400.00 

557.02 

3,842.98 

1,892.96 

1,467.35 

2,527.21 

17,701.64 

40,320.25 

13,308.46 

12,610.91 

697.55 

740.00 

2,504.00 

17,634.32 
5,595.69' 

9,959.02 

9,959.02 

1,200.00 

5,591.52 

9,486.29 

15,370.95 

6,843.56 

8,527.39 

6,894.43 

42,205.57 

1,216.50 

1,736.50 

28,641.62 

6,873.54 
1,000.00 

51,768.08 

17,829.10 

17,831.20 

201.18 

961.24 

52.41 

3,678.02 

108,231.22 

103,678.02 

3,471.59 

4,958.27 

698.01" 

329.00 

462.76 

56.51 

1,385.62 

93.76 

2,284.31 

4,275.00 

1,203.07 

3,071.93 

4,000.00 

4,155.13 

4,972.51 

5,000.00 

2,350.00 

7,650.00 

4,535.40 

3,179.94 

3,954.29 

3,524.00 

3,023.94 

2,489.33 

3,487.06 

899.00 

100.00 

4.00 
200.00 

1,392.48 

248.12 

22,673.93 

17,540.75 

23,649.68 

792.72 

5,317.16 

4,955.77 

4,965.42 

4,053.63 
272.82 

1,997.70 

1,942.42 

5,599.59 
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Name  of  Fund 


Balance 
July  1,1959 


Esso  Education  Foundation: 

Grant  to  Chemistry  Department. 

Grant  for  Science  and  Engineering 

Ford  Foundation: 

Behavioral  Sciences  Fund 

Faculty  Research  Fellowship  for 

Dr.  E.  C.  Simmons 

Faculty  Research  Fellowship  for 

Dr.  R.S.Smith 

Faculty  Research  Fund 

Grant  for  Graduate  Research  Seminars 
in  Economics 

Grant  for  Research  in  Public  Affairs.  . . . 

Grant  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Hoover 

Grant  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Spengler 

Medical  School  Income  Fund 

Research  Seminar  Fund 

Socio-Economic  Studies  of  Aging  Fund. . 

Sovereignty  Under  the  Law 

Teacher  Education  Grant 

Foundations  Fund  for  Research  in 

Psychiatry  Grant  B-58-04 

Forest  Operations  for  Duke  Power 

Company  Fund 

Forest  Soils  Drainage  Research  Fund 

Forestry  Bulletin  Fund 

W.  F.  Franck  Fund  for  Cardiac  Patients .  . . 
1  Herman  Frasch  Foundation  Research  Fund. 
Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  Fund. . 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 

Political  Science  Teaching 

Gastroenterology  Research  Laboratory  Fund 

Gastrointestinal  Research  Fund 

'  Gatewood-Brooks  Publication  Fund 

General  Alumni  Fund 

■  General  Foods  Corporation  Research  Fund. 
:  Georgiade  Plastic  Research  Fund 

Gifts  for  Research  in  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology  Fund 

Graduate  School  Thesis  Fund 

James  A.  Gray  Fund 

■  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  Special  Fund .  .  . 

John  M.  Hammer  Fund 

Anna  H.  Hanes  Research  Fund 

F.  M.  Hanes: 

Bequest  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
Fund 

Bequest  to  the  School  of  Medicine  Fund. 

Garden  Memorial  Fund 

Memorial  Trust  Fund 

?.  Huber  Hanes  Publication  Fund 

J.  Welch  Harriss  Library  Book  Fund 

■  Hematology  Research  Fund 

Raymond  C.  Henyan  Fellowship  in 

Paraplegia 

Frank  S.Hickman  Prize  in  Preaching  Fund. 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 


Received 


Disbursed 


Balance 
June  SO,  1960 


1,419.94 

4,200.00 

5,578.78 

41.16 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,751.11 

900.00 

851.11 

4,310.88 

4,302.49 

8.39 

14,120.00 

11,818.11 

2,301.89 

3,985.49 

105.42 

3,880.07 

43,800.00 

9,450.00 

34,350.00 

50,000.00 

3,550.00 

46,450.00 

525.75* 

21,000.00 

12,248.67 

8,225.58 

2,003.60 

48.04 

1,955.56 

35,005.68 

35,005.68 

2,669.61 

1,925.11 

744.50 

47,105.05 

60,000.00 

33,316.49 

73,788.56 

24.100.00 

107.99 

24,292.01 

1,045.68* 

147,105.00 

46,091.64 

99,967.68 

:;:,711.90 

3,878.75 

33,866.15 

8,011.09 

8,470.00 

3,331.81 

13,149.28 

248.20 

248.20 

1,452.99 

1.527.10 

1,801.84 

4,178.25 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

3,000.00 

1,852.99 

7,560.112 

7,763.72 

1,649.29 

1,302.04 

283.00 

168.00 

1,417.04 

187.03 

300.39 

186.64 

7.1H7.84 

2,000.00 

9,437.84 

36,419.94 

400.00 

36,819.94 

1,000.00 

.•.on. no 

1,500.(10 

9,009.02 

2,235.68 

1,277.74 

9,966.96 

493.83 

300.00 

193.83 

1,955.93 

1.211.25 

918.14 

2,249.04 

10,543.51 

37.57 

10,581.08 

10,720.21 

1.850.00 

2,080.00 

10,490.21 

9,672.56 

8,945.60 

3,835.29 

14,782.87 

16,248.45 

23,615.27 

21,476.07 

18,387.65 

600.00 

600.00 

541,412.52 

396,169.69 

142,124.25 

1,095,457.96 

11,534.36 

50,941.87 

27,891.44 

34,584.79 

35,065.56 

50,941.88 

56,861.38 

29,146.06 

270.25 

65.60 

204.65 

2,826.12 

3,567.23 

1,257.18 

5,136.17 

2,963.79 

1,032.65 

1,033.75 

2,962.69 

133.45 

133.45 

955.25 

2,599.64 

797.90 

2,756.99 

3,789.31 

2,772.69 

1,016.62 

70.00 

70.00 
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Balance 
Name  of  Fund  July  1,  1959  Received  Disbursed 

Hoffman-LaRoche,  Inc.: 

Grant  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Anlyan 1,508.75                   400.00                1,324.( 

Urology  Research  Fund 1,124.81 

Homeman  Research  Fund 13,049.06 

Hospital  Administration  Fund 21,722.00 

Hospital  Air  Conditioning  Service  Fund.  .  .  2,303.53 

Hospital  Blood  Bank  Fund 56,686.56 

Hospital  Dietetics  Interns'  Fund 

Hospital  Laundry  Equipment  Reserve  Fund  

Hospital  Library  Lost  Book  Fund 224.45 

Hospital  Television  Service  Fund 6,938.79 

Industrial  Research  Fund 23 ,  825 .  08 

Inland  Ryerson  Equipment  Fund 

Institute  for  Internation  Order  Grant 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion P.O.  R02996Grant 3,143.11* 

Japan  Society  Inc.  Grant 

Seymour  Korkes  Memorial  Lecture  Fund. . .  825.00 

J.  Walter  Lambeth  Library  Collection  Fund  13 ,  333 .  41 
Myrtle  Bell  Lane  Cancer  Research 

Laboratory  Fund 

Law  Library  Lost  Book  Fund 459.82 

Law  School  Conference  Fund 202 .  68 

Law  School  Dean's  Fund 1,584.88 

Lawyers  Title  Foundation  Prize  Fund 

Sidney  Irwin  LeBauer  Memorial  Fund 992.40 

Lederle  Laboratories: 

Medical  Faculty  Award  to  Dr.  J.  R. 

Overman 26.33 

Medical  Student  Research  Fellowship 

Fund 800.00 

"What  Goes  On"  Fund 2,290.33* 

Robert  E.  Lee  Prize  Fund 50.00 

Library  Fee  Fund 5, 167. 12 

Library  Fee  Reserve  Fund 24,059.50 

Life  Insurance  Medical  Research  Foundation: 

Cardiovascular  and  Respiratory 

Research  Fund 281.27* 

Grant  No.  G-59-5 

Grant  No.  G-58-2 526 .  04 

Lilly  Endowment  Grant  for  Research  in 

Government 36,224.41 

Lincoln  Hospital  Book  Fund 192.47 

Loblolly  Pine  Monograph  Fund 16,883.50 

Charles  Loridans  Foundation  Gift  to 

Dr.  Garrell  Cela  Moah 

Lost  Book  Fund 12,123.07 

Lutheran  Student  (lift  Fund 54.83 

John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation: 

Fellowship  to  Dr.  S.  I.  Cohen 6 ,  000 .  00 

Fellowship  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Lynn,  Jr 6, 124.92 

Fellowship  to  Dr.  Suydan  Osterhout 6,000.00 

Fungus  Research  Fund 2,070.72 

M.  1.  T.  Grant  for  Guest  Lecturer  in 

Molecular  Biology 1,500.00  1,500.00 

George  W.  Matheson  Memorial  Fund 4.51*                   676.08                    511.61 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 


23,759.37 

14,411.91 

5.00 

96,508.40 

93,763.94 

1,000.00 

8,400.00 

36,089.72 

11,253.00 

4,859.28 

10,000.00 

6,185.17 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

497.58 

7,744.60 

5,444.98 

2,500.00 

2,207.40 

100.00 

1,019.81 

100,379.92 

114.27 

94.00 

560.67 

693.00 

2,792.85 

758.20 

100.00 

100.00 

1,108.31 

26.33 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

21,641.09 

20,338.09 

50.00 

50.00 

10,131.66 

35,345.29 

39,404.79 

12,100.00 

9,794.50 

6,600.00 

12,077.64 

3,960.00 

4,372.87 

30,000.00 

32,717.68 

192.47 

10,389.02 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

2,206.18 

2,794.64 

6,000.00 

6,124.92 

6,000.00 
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Name  of  Fund 


Balance 
July  1,  1959 


Mathematics  Mural  Fund 600.00 

Evelyn  McCray  Memorial  Fund 180.41 

William  McDougall  Research  Fund 61 ,584. 17 

Mead  Johnson  and  Company: 

Isoxsuprine  Research  Fund 200. 00 

Medical  Fund 5,427.00 

Pediatric  Program  Fund 3,523.71 

Mechanical  Engineering  Equipment  Fund. .  210.39 

Medical  Record  Library  Fund 

Medical  Research  Fund 45,496.63 

Merck  and  Company  Dornovac  Fund 

Merck  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry  Fund  338.25 

Methodist  Board  of  Education  Book  Fund . .  351 .  30 

Methodist  Christian  Higher  Education  Fund  15,556.00 

Methodist  Church  Divinity  School  Fund. . .  

Methodist  Church  Divinity  School  Pension 

Fund 5,600.00 

Miscellaneous  Awards  &  Prizes  Fund 

Monsanto  Chemical  Corporation  Fellowship 

in  the  Department  of  C'liemstry  Fund. .  4,830.89 

Motivation  Studies  in  Paraplegia  Fund 2,209.21 

National  Foundation: 

Education  Program  Grant  CPEP-128. . .  12,883.82 

Motion  Picture  Grant  CPEP-83 1,657.75 

National  Fund  for  Medical  Education 

National  Tuberculosis  Association  Vitamin 

Research  Fund 294.76 

Neurosurgical  Research  Fund 1,834.16 

Newnan,  Georgia  Heart  Research  Fund. . .  .  1,500.00 

Newspaper  Education  Workshop  Fund 449.82 

National  Plant  Food  Institute: 

Grant  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrar 

Grant  to  Dr.  P.  J.  Kramer 

Grant  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Woods 

North  Carolina  Conference  Higher 

Education  Fund 

North  Carolina  Heart  Association: 

Grant  to  Dr.  M.  D.  Bogdonoff 

Grant  to  Dr.  I.  W.  Brown,  Jr 920.00 

Grant  to  Dr.  Hugo  Deaton 940. 50 

Grant  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Estes 

Grant  to  Dr.  Walter  L.  Floyd 

Grant  to  Drs.  Michel  Bourgeois- 

Gavardiu  &  C.  R.  Stephen 1 ,  563 .  34 

Grant  to  Dr.  William  Gleason 577.86 

Grant  to  Drs.  T.  E.  Hair  &  John  T. 

Eagen 

Grant  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Hall 

Grant  to  Dr.  A.  Heyman 

Grant  to  Dr.  Henry  Kamin 

Grant  to  Dr.  Norman  Kirshner 888.07 

Grant  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Lynn,  Jr 1 ,000.00 

Grant  to  Dr.  H.  D.  Mcintosh 

Grant  to  Dr.  Felice  Manfredi 370. 80 

Grant  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Markee 

Grant  to  Dr.  Ernst  Peschel 


Balance 

deceived 

Disbursed 

June  30,  I960 
600.00 

180.41 

81,420.99 

87,059.63 

55,945.53 
200.00 

2,306.45 

3,120.55 

500.00 

375.00 

3,648.71 

202.50 

7.89 

1,452.65 

1,452.65 

3,587.80 

15,218.22 

33,866.21 

595.00 

401.50 
338.25 

193.50 

5,000.00 

inn. 70 

5,157.60 

32,914.00 

48,470.00 

82,750.00 

82,750.00 

2,300.0(1 

3,300.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3,500.00 

3,829.96 

4.500.93 

1,000.00 

234.01 

2,975.17 

15,589.00 

14,917.20 

13,555.62 

33,560.58 

26,586.69 

8,631.64 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

7,147.00 

5,814.01 

1,627.15 

5,360.62 

2,358.24 

4,836.54 

646.59 

853.41 

2,736.00 

3,128.98 

56.84 

600.00 

600.00 

2,700.00 

1,382.94 

1,317.06 

2,500.00 

619.30 

1,880.70 

518.45 

518.45 

1,000.00 

553.13 

446.57 

1,000.00 

940.50 

1,920.00 

3,922.00 

367.31 

3,554.69 

1,000.00 

960.27 

39.73 

1,030.52 

532.82 

22.48 

600.34 

1,250.00 

1,250.00 

860.00 

SfiO.OO 

4,000.00 

190.55 

3,809.45 

1,100.00 

16.22 

1,083.78 

46.73 

841.34 

924.78 

75.22 

970.13 

970.13 

1,811.00 

2,036.64 

145.16 

2,250.00 

1,000.00 

1,250.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 
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Balance 
Name  of  Fund  July  1,  1969 

Grant  to  Dr.  R.  Portwood 

Grant  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Saltzman 876. 19 

Grant  to  Dr.  Wirt  W.  Smith 

Grant  to  Dr.  Madison  Spach 132.48 

Grant  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Wallace 560.08 

Grant  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Weissler 960.00 

Grant  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Wyugaarden 

Grant  to  Dr.  W.  Glenn  Young,  Jr 

North  Carolina  Kidney  Disease  Foundation 

Grant  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Forbus 

North  Carolina  Land  Ownership  Study  Fund  

North  Carolina  Nephrosis  Foundation 

Grant  to  Dr.  W.  J.  A.  DeMaria 258 .  98 

Nurse  Anesthesia  Fund 731 .  51 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Bacteriologic 

Research  Fund 10,253.75 

Office  Equipment  Rental  Fund 3 ,  932 .  78* 

Office  of  Ordnance  Research  Building 

Reserve  Fund 9,206.61 

Operating  Room  Fund 16,360.75* 

Ophthalmology  Department  Fund 4 ,  462 .  63 

Ophthalmology  Examining  Room  Fund ....  

Otolaryngology  Fund 15.00 

Parke  Davis  and  Co.  Research  Grant  for 

Dr.  Philip  Handler 9,093.29 

Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation,  Inc. 

Research  Fund 296.07* 

Pathology  Department  Fund 1,143.24 

Pediatric  Department  Fund 66,349.70 

Pediatric  Endocrinological  Research  Fund. .  

T.  L.  Perkins  Fund 

Phillips  Undergraduate  Religion  Fund 

Physical  Plant  Betterment  Fund 194,874.47 

Physics  Department  Supplementary  AEC 

Contract 10,773.73 

Piedmont  Orthopedic  Fund 

Richard  T.  Pillsbury  Memorial  Fund 1,108.31* 

Plastic  and  Oral  Surgery  Fund 3,982.39 

Plastic  Surgery  Residents'  Fund 274.64 

Playtex  Park  Research  Institute  Grant 2,335.84 

Play tex  Tissue  Culture  Research  Fund 1 ,  032 .  72 

Plough  Inc.  Grant  for  Pediatric  Study o, 500. 00 

Pre-Fab  Apartments  Reserve  Fund 8,863. 15 

R.  C.  Price  International  Peace  Studies  Fund  

Propaganda  Project  Fund 5,000.00 

Psychiatric  Research  Fund 92 ,312 .  51 

Psychical  Research  Fund 

Psychology  Research  Fellowship  Fund 4,696.54 

Radioisotope  Laboratory  Research  Fund  ...  93 .  33 

Radiological  Society  Fund 1 ,  309 .  17 

James  H.  Rand  Research  Fund 5 ,  000 .  00 

Russell  Ranson's  Engineering  Fund 2,700.00 

James  B.  Rast  Memorial  Award  Fund 28.31 

Regional  Assembly  on  U.  S.  Monetary 

Policy  Fund 608.06 

Rehabilitation  Account  Fund 44 .  66 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 


Balance 

Received 

Disbursed 

June  30,  I960 

1,965.00 

1,963.07 
876.19 

1.93 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,577.52 

1,010.00 

1,700.00 

2,000.00 

1,637.98 

922.10 

872.65 

87.35  1 

920.00 

869.11 

50.89 

1,000.00 

184.90 

815. 1Q 

480.00 

130.29 

349.71 

200.00 

13.20 

258.98 

186.80     '■ 

205.00 

75.00 

861.51    1 

2,945.79 

13,199.54 

2,585.32 

2,111.98 

:i,459.44* 

5,274.91 

14,481.52    ■ 

63,034.72 

46,382.21 

291.76 

17,519.75 

15,246.97 

6,735.41 

5,000.00 

734.91 

4,265.09 

2,381.48 

292.78 

2,103.70 

3,166.52 

5,926.77 

5,000.00 

997.52 

3,706.41 

481.40 

479.00 

1,145.64 

49,242.54 

19,247.88 

96,344.36 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

15,937.50 

15,937.50 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

201,857.72 

68,656.89 

328,075.30 

28,639.59 

2,395.96 

37,017.36 

350.00 

350.00 

1,108.31 

500.00 

50.13 

4,432.26 

50.00 

324.64 

2,792.79 

5,128.63 

518.68 

514.04 

10.00 

3,490.00 

6,198.82 

15,061.97 

10,675.00 

10,675.00 

5,000.00 

4,987.27 

5,012.73 

91,562.00 

36,453.85 

117,420.66 

10,500.00 

4,447.64 

6,052.36 

15,335.59 

5,999.58 

14,032.55 
93.33 

1,275.00 

1,273.98 

1,310.19 
5,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,700.00 

55.88 

84.19 
608.06 

1,492.59 

1.537.25 
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Balance 

Balance 

Same  of  Fund 

July  1,  . 

Receiud 

Disbursed 

June  30,  1960 

Research  Corporation: 

Grant  to  Dr.  Louis  Quin 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

Investigation  on  Chemical  Bonds  Fund .  . 

173.61 

178.61 

498.58 
13,823.28 

46.82 
6,397.69 

545.40 
7.235.25 

Research  Publication  Fund 

12,985.72 

Retail  Stores  Betterment  Fund 

18,867.16 

20,642.36 

39,5011.52 

711.50 
21,690.21 

074.24 

170.00 
400.00 

541  50 

Anita  Ritter  Memorial  Fund 

21,964.45 

Rockefeller  Foundation : 

Research  in  Economic  Theory  Fund .... 

2,613.77 

2,013.77 

Grant  for  Master  of  Science  Program .  . . 

7,294.99 

14,161.43 

38,::" 

13.403.57 

Damon  Runyon  Research  on  Effects  of 

2,041.06 

1,180.55 

854.51 

Sandoz,  Inc.: 

Drug  Fund 

3,500.00 

1,608.16 

1,891.84 

Grant  for  Dr.  C.  R.  Stephen 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Schering  Corporation  Healing  of  Fractures 

Fund 

187.29 

187.29 

G.  D.  Searle  and  Company: 

Res -arch  of  Dr.  G.  J.  Baylin  Fund 

661.98 

137.18 

224.80 

Synthetic  Drugs  Research  Fund 

13,181.38 

4,000.00 

1.119.74 

13,061.64 

Robert  E.  Seibels.  Jr.  Memorial  Laboratory 

Fund 

141     - 

1.009.89 

460.96 

406.95 

Sharpe  and  Dohme  Inc.  Retintin  Research 

Fund 

if 

416.55 

Shell  Oil  Company: 

Assist  in  Engineering  Faculty  Develop- 

ment Fund.             

290.08 

178.93 

117.15 

1  in  General  Faculty  Development 

500.00 

300.00 

200.00 

Fellowship  in  Physics  Fund 

.      2,« 

3,080.00 

J..5S0.0O 

3,379.58 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation: 

Equipment  Grant  BR-320       

1,250.00 

1,250.00 

Fellowship  Grant  OR-319 

■.ii.OO 

8,011.84 

Fellowship  in  Chemistry  Fund 

11,025.10 

4,311.09 

7,314.01 

Grant  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Poirer. 

25  00 

8,125.00 

5,91'!.  7i.i 

10,333.30 

Sloan-Kettering  Institute  <irant  for 

25.13 

25.13 

Smith,  Kline  and  French: 

852.50 

4.95* 

Grant  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Calloway 

1,883.04 

10.00 

677.91 

1.215.73 

Grant  to  Division  of  Anesthesiology.  .  . . 

700.00 

417.01 

282.99 

Grant  to  Dr.  F.  L.  Engel 

2,102.64 

65.05 

2,037.59 

Lilly  Webb  Smith  Fund  for  Underprivileged 

Children    ...                           

358.85 

Social  Science  Research  Council  Fund 

2,448.48 

2,44V  18 

150.86 
18,967.77 

650.00 
20,759.22 

487.88 
20,535. 47 

312.98 

Special  Gifts  for  Library  Books  Fund 

19,191.52 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  Exhibit  Fund 

1,300.00 

4,035.39 

264.61 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons: 

Grant  to  Dr.  M.  D.  Bogdonoff 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 

2,756.57 

2,243.43 

Grant  to  Drs.  E.  E.  Owen  &  M.  P.  Tyor 

5,000.00 

Medical  Research  Fund 

581.48 

581.48 

60.03* 
682.22 
1,789.00* 

500.00 
5,900.00 

122.03 
8,689.16 

317.94 

682  22 

Surgical  Chemistry  Laboratory  Fund 

4,578.40* 

*  Indicates  Deficit. 
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Balance 
Name  of  Fund  July  1,  1959 

Surgical  Clinical  Research  Laboratory  Fund  5,658.64 

Surgical  Research  Fund 89,736.72 

Surgical  Shop  Fund 22,045.97 

Symposium  on  Direct  Tree  Seeding  in 

The  South  Fund 952.96 

Taylor  Foundation  Orthopedic  Fund 4,012.00 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation  Fellowship 

Fund 4,780.07 

James  A.  Thomas  Memorial  Fund 5,466.66 

Thoracic  Research  Fund 9,318.78 

Tobacco  Chemistry  Research  Program  Fund        33 ,  079 .  46 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Committee 

Fellowship  Fund 500.0(1 

Tobacco  Research  Fund 13,849.25 

Tree  Nutrition  Conference  Fund 650.00 

Josiah  Charles  Trent  Fund 135. 00 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  Forestry 

Fellowships  Fund 345.33 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation: 

Fellowship  in  Organic  Chemistry  Fund. . 

Grant  for  Cryogenic  Research 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Research  and 

Educational  Foundation  Inc.  Grant  to 

Dr.  L.  D.Cohen 

United  Medical  Research  Foundation  of 

North  Carolina  Fund 

United  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc.: 

Graduate  Fellowship  in  Physics 

Urological  Research  Fund 

Weltman  Laboratory  Account 

West  Virginia  Experimental  Forest  Library 

Research  Fund 

Western  Electric  Employees  Summer 

Course  Fund 

Woodrow  Wilson  National  Foundation: 

Fellowship  Fund 

Graduate  School  Fund 

Winthrop  Laboratories  Grant  to  Dr.  C.  R. 

Stephen 

Woman's  College  Organ  Fund 

Woman's  College  Student  Aid  Fund 

Woman's  College  Student  Project  Fund. . . . 
World  Rule  of  Law  Discretionary  Fund. . .  . 
Wyeth  Laboratories  Medical  Clinic  Fund. . . 

X-ray  Department  Fund 

York  Chapel  Fund 

Glenn  Young  Research  Fund 

Zoology  Department  Service  Fund 


2,000.00 
1,542.13 
7,888.42 


12.00 


8,575.00 


Disbursed 


2.145.18 

4,771.17 


4,357.75 

750.15 

4,648.47 

14,010  06 

500.00 

10,785.52 

650.00 


345.33 


Balance 
June  30,  1960 

5,213.46 
86,507.68 
29,934.39 


4,024.00 

422.32 
4,716.51 
13,245.31 
19,069.40 

500.00 
3,063.73 


1,174.87 

3,870.00 

3,879.97 

1,164.90 

1,829.40 

1,829.40 

2,157.83 

85.25 

2,243.08 

14,636.85 

20,160.95 

17,708.09 

17,089.71 

2,100.00 

2,100.00 

6,631.12 

5,750.00 

2,216.08 

10,165.04 

682.49 

603.60 

1,309.85 

23.76 

150.12 

200.00 

160.55 

189.57 

7,262.14 

480.00 

Kl.463.91 

2,721.77 

15,617.00 

31,500.00 

26,295.04 

20,821.96 

6,600.00 

10,500.00 

17,100.00 

3,969.00 

3,103.43 

865.57 

784.82* 

7,171.35 

6,386.53 

1,530.00 

70.00 

450.00 

1,150.00 

25.00 

25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

3,973.77 

2,933.10 

1,010.67 

19,179.74 

24,849.50 

18,491.21 

25,538.03 

3,194.60 

58.46 

3,136.14 

5,000.00 

208.00 

4,792.00 

180.00 

119.00 

61.00 

Total  Non-Governmental.  ..$3,761,018.54        $3,163,558.20        $2,108,401,83        $4,816,174.91 


Grand  Total $4,811,924.97        $9,148,741.93        $7,750,008.38        $6,210,658.52 


*  Indicates  Deficit. 
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SCHEDULE  F— GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 
FOR  RESEARCH 


Individuals: 

George  Baylin  Radiological  Research : 

Joseph  J.  Baylin                                                       $ 

1,000.00 

One  other  contributor 

100.00 

$        1,100.00 

Catechol  Amine  Research 

525.00 

Church  Attitudes  Research : 

2  contributors 

600.00 

C.  T.  Council 

500.00 

Carl  V.  Cline 

5,000.00 

Department  of  Surgery  Fund: 

Dr.  Nicholas  Georgiade 

745.00 

Dr.  Roderick  B.  Ormandy 

565.00 

Dr.  Kenneth  Pickerell 

1,875.00 

Dr.  Norman  F.  Ross 

2,780.00 

3  other  contributors 

572.62 

6,537.62 

Engineering  College  Research  Fund : 

Bivins  &  Caldwell 

500.00 

Radio  Station  YV<  >A 

500.00 

17  other  contributors 

962.70 

1,962.70 

William  F.  Franck 

1,500.00 

F.  M.  Hanes  Bequest  to  Department  of  Medicine 

50,941.87 

F.  M.  Hanes  Bequest  to  School  of  Medicine 

50,941.88 

F.  M.  Hanes  Memorial  Trust  Fund 

3,567.23 

Dr.  Walter  Kempner 

5,000.00 

Mrs.  Myrtle  B.  Lane 

2,500.00 

William  McDougall  Research  Fund : 

Anonymous 

40,000.00 

Louis  K.  Anspacher 

2,500.00 

C.  F.  Carlson 

21,145.99 

Chester  F.  Carson 

2,500.00 

Clement  &  Stone  Foundation 

10,000.00 

Dr.  Marie  R.  Higbee 

2,500.00 

Mrs.  Tyline  H.  Perry 

2,000.00 

7  other  contributors 

775.00 

81,420.99 

Neurosurgical  Research  Fund 

3,614.20 

Ophthalmology  Department  Fund 

12,036.00 

Charles  E.  Ozanne 

10,500.00 

Pediatrics  Department  Fund 

2,409.00 

Ralph  C.  Prize 

10,625.00 

Dr.  James  H.  Semans 

1,000.00 

Mildred  D.  Van  Canon 

1,000.00 

4  other  contributors 

530.00 

253,811.49 

Industry : 

Abbott  Laboratories 

3,600.00 

Anonymous 

10,000.00 

Asphalt  &  Petroleum  Co. 

500.00 

Ayerst  Laboratories 

6,600.00 

Barrus  Construction  Co. 

500.00 

B.  C.  Remedy  Company 

2,000.00 

Ciba  Pharmaceutical  Products 

3,000.00 

J.  A.  De  Knatch  &  Son 

1,300.00 

Dome  Chemicals 

500.00 

Duke  Labs,  Inc. 

2,500.00 
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E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Ethicon,  Inc. 

Greenwood  Mills 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

Mead  Johnson  &  Company 

Lakeside  Laboratories 

Williams  S.  Merrill  Co. 

Pitman  Moore  Co. 

Sandhill  Furniture  Co. 

Sandoz,  Inc. 

G.  D.  Searle  &  Co. 

Smith,  Kline  &  French  Laboratories 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 

R.  J.  Strasenburgh  Company 

Upjohn  Company 

Ward  Laboratories 

Westwood  Pharmaceuticals 

Winthrop  Laboratories 


$  9,275.00 

900.00 

500.00 

7,744.60 

500.00 

1,200.00 

1,800.00 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

4,500.00 

4,000.00 

6,500.00 

10,250.00 

2,500.00 

1,800.00 

250.00 

1,000.00 

5,500.00 


Foundations: 

American  Cancer  Society  71 ,043.64 

American  Forestry  Association  200.00 

American  Heart  Association  22,471 .44 

American  Medical  Association  500.00 

American  Urological  Research  Foundation  2,700.00 

Babcock  Foundation  12 ,  500 .  00 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  85 ,  000 .  00 

Doris  Duke  Foundation  9 ,  959 .  02 

Esso  Education  Foundation  9,200.00 

Ford  Foundation  105 ,  265 .  77 

Herman  Frasch  Foundation  7 ,  590 .  00 

Institute  for  International  Order  2,500.00 

Walter  Kempner  Foundation  10 ,  000 .  00 

Edward  H .  Lane  Foundation  2 ,  000 .  00 

F.  A.  Lavitt  Foundation  3 ,000 .00 

Life  Insurance  Medical  Research  Fund  22,660.00 

Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.  30,000.00 

Mathews  Foundation  10 ,  000 .  00 

National  Fund  for  Medical  Education  2 ,000 .00 

National  Plant  Food  Institute  5 ,  200 .  00 

National  Tuberculosis  Association  7 ,  147 .00 

North  Carolina  Heart  Association  31 ,778.00 

North  Carolina  Kidney  Disease  Foundation  480.00 

Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation  5,000.00 

Playtex  Park  Research  Institute  2,750.00 
The  Irwin  Strasburger  Memorial  Medical 

Foundation  500.00 

United  Medical  Research  Foundation  20,000.00 


Government: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission — Contracts  292 ,  490 .  46 

National  Science  Foundation — Grants  451 ,  199 .  19 

Small  Business  Adminstration — Contracts  40 ,  000 .  00 

United  States  Air  Force— Contracts  191 ,  743 .  69 

United  States  Army— Contracts  1 ,  330 ,  975 .  51 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — Contracts       5 ,  797 .  78 

United  States  Navy— Contracts  229 ,  609 .  24 
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United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  $        2,843.00 
United  States  Public  Health  Service — Contracts  2,789.79 

United  States  Public  Health  Service—Grants  2 ,  102 ,  264 .  92 


4,649,713.58 
$5,477,189.54 


SCHEDULE  G— GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Approved  Supply  Pastors  School : 
North  Carolina  Conference 
Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
West  Virginia  Conference 
3  other  contributors 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Commonwealth  Fund 

James  T.  Cleland 

Doris  Duke  Foundation 

Ford  Foundation 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

National  Education  Association 

National  Foundation 

National  Science  Foundation 

North  Carolina  Conference 

Piedmont  Orthopedic  Fund 

Phillips  Undergraduate  Religion  Fund 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

United  States  Air  Force 

United  States  Navy 

United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Western  Electric  Company 


1,500.00 
5,003.02 

2,000.00 

2,250.00 

245.00 


s      10,998.02 

22,054.40 

75,000.00 

500.00 

15,051.15 

147,105.00 

1,500.00 

2,700.00 

15,589.00 

141,020.00 

518.45 

350.00 

3,000.00 

44,461.43 

4,363.27 

10,000.00 

17,968.00 

770,497.04 

480.00 

§1,283,155.76 


SCHEDULE  H— GIFTS  FOR  THE  LIBRARIES 

Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Librarv: 

15  contributors  $             283.00 

Methodist  Church  (Board  of  Education)  5,000.00 

Special  Gifts  for  Library  Books  100 .  00 

West  Virginia  Experimental  Forest  Librarv  200.00 

World  Rule  of  Law  50 .  00 


$         5,633.00 
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American  Heart  Association  $             500.00 

American  Medical  Education  Foundation  4,925.00 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Foundation  10,000.00 

The  Ford  Foundation  500.00 
Gifts  from  Industry: 

Allis-Chalmers  Foundation,  Inc.                                 $  500.00 

Armco  Foundation  500 .  00 

Armstrong  Cork  Company  500.00 

Burlington  Industries  Foundation  1,000.00 

The  Champion  Paper  Foundation  5,200.00 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company  5,000.00 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  5,000.00 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 

United  States  1,000.00 

General  Motors  Corporation  5,550.00 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation  866 .  00 

Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Foundation,  Inc.  500.00 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  5,000.00 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  17,000.00 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  500.00 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Fund  2 ,  400 .  00 

The  Pure  Oil  Company  2 ,  000 .  00 

Shell  Companies  Foundation  500.00 

Texaco,  Inc.  1,500.00 

Timker  Roller  Bearing  Company  650 .  00 

Union  Carbide  Educational  Fund  4,800.00 

Western  Electric  Company  600 .  00 

Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Foundation  1 ,000.00 

6  other  contributors  1 ,  596 .  64                 63 ,  162 .  64 


Dr.  DerylHart  1,500.00 

Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation  50,000.00 

Methodist  Committee  on  World  Service  82 ,  750 .  00 

Methodist  Conference  Donations  51,763.48 

National  Defense  Fellowship  Program  31 ,392.00 

National  Fund  for  Medical  Education  33,660.00 

National  Society  of  Accountants  for  Cooperatives  1 ,849 .  50 

Rockefeller  Foundation  2 , 000 .  00 

Mary  D.  B.  T.  Semans  2,000.00 

Southern  Fellowships  Fund  3 ,000 .  00 

3  other  contributors  620.00 

$    339,622.62 


SCHEDULE  J— GIFTS  FOR  FELLOWSHIPS  AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation  $        4,004.55 

American  Cyanamid  Company  4,575.00 

Asia  Society,  Inc.  2 ,  500 . 00 

Chemstrand  Corporation  1 ,000.00 

Divinity  School  Miscellaneous  Scholarship  Fund: 

Fred  W.  Bradshaw  $         1,200.00 

First  Methodist  Church  of  Virginia  600 .00 

North  Carolina  Conference  2 ,  500 .  00 

South  Carolina  Conference  700.00 
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Schedule  J  (Continued) — Gifts  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 


Western  Xorth  Carolina  Conference 
8  other  contributors 

Angier  B.  Duke  Memorial,  Inc. 

J.  B.  Duke  100th  Anniversary  Fund 

Duke  University  Sundry  Scholarships: 

Armco  Foundation 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Henry  Arnold  Education  Fund 

Burlington  Industries 

The  Champion  Paper  Foundation 

Chemstrand  Corporation 

Carl  C.  Conwav  Foundation 

C.  T.  Council  * 

Courier  Buffalo  Express 

Covenant  Presbyterian  Church 

Duke  University  Religious  Council 

Elks  National  Foundation 

Enka  Foundation 

Erwin  Mills 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Fort  Lauderdale  Kiwanis 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Motors  Corporation 

C.  H.  Gooch  Foundation 

Haskins  &  Sells 

Fannie  &  John  Hertz 

Houston  Endowment  Inc. 

International  Nickel  Co. 

Iowa  Heart  Association 

Irvin  F.  Keeler 

Morris  Ledger 

F.  G.  Lippert,  Trustee 

Loel  Farm  Scholarship 

John  F.  Mallory 

Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation 

Methodist  Sub-District  Forsyth 

Methodist  Board  of  Education 

Montclair  College 

National  Association  of  Secondary  Schools 

National  Foundation 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp. 

N.  Castle  Plumbing  Supplies 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation 

Grand  Chapter  Order  of  Eastern  Star 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Foundation 

Ross  Puette 

Rayonier  Foundation 

Harold  W.  Richel 

St.  Martins  Protestant  Episcopal  School 

Mary  Alyse  Smith  Scholarship 

South  Carolina  Restaurant  Association 

Texaco,  Inc. 

Timker  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Westinghouse  Achievement 

Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Foundation 

Union  Carbide  Educational  Fund 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 


2,500.00 
2,232.00 


$    9,732.00 

107,350.00 
39,028.96 


650.00 
860.00 
650.00 

1,000.00 
700.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 
800.00 
500.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,100.00 
600.00 
500. 00 

1,180.00 
500.00 

3,500.00 

7,100.00 
700.00 
500.00 

2,550.00 
500.00 

1,600.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
600.00 
500.00 
600.00 

5,500.00 
600.00 
500.00 

2,550.00 

7,200.00 
500.00 

1,240.00 
600.00 
800.00 
800.00 

3,800.00 

1,900.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 

2,400.00 
941.00 
500.00 
800.00 

7,200.00 

1,200.00 
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Schedule  J   (Continued) — Gifts  for  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships 


Price  Waterkouse  Foundation 
Western  Electric  Company 
Whitehall  Foundation,  Inc. 
Yale  &  Towne 
98  other  contributors 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co. 

The  Ford  Foundation 

General  University  Scholarships: 

Belk  Leggett  Co. 

Don  S.  Elias 

Thomas  A.  Finch  Foundation 

A.  E.  Finley 

Goodman  Foundation,  Inc. 

Joseph  S.  Hiatt,  Jr. 

A.  F.  Hooker 

B.  Everette  Jordan 
Lassiter  Corporation 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Royal  Cotton  Mills  Co. 
J.  Raymond  Smith 
George  R.  Wallace 
Earle  W.  Webb 

118  other  contributors 

James  A.  Gray  Trust 

Walter  Kempner 

Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

Charles  Loridans  Foundation 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company 

National  Science  Foundation 

Research  Corporation 

Shell  Companies  Foundation 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 

Tobacco  Industries  Research  Fellowship 

Union  Carbide  Chemical  Company 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Fund 

8  other  contributors 


650.00 
800.00 
800.00 
500.00 
23,360.85 


500.00 
500.00 

,000.00 
650.00 

,000.00 
600.00 
500.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
800.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
13,151.34 


$  113,331.85 

7,204.00 
14,120.00 


1, 


23,201.34 

8,945.60 

15,335.59 

10,000.00 

1,500.00 

3,500.00 

6,926.00 

3,500.00 

3,080.00 

8,125.00 

500.00 

3,870.00 

41,947.40 

42,000.00 

1,933.75 


$  477,211.04 
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SCHEDULE  K— GIFTS  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS   PURPOSES 


Accounting  Faculty  Discretionary  Fund: 

3  contributors 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 
E.  C.  Brooks,  Jr. 

China  Medical  Board  of  N.  Y. 
Doris  Duke  Foundation 
E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Law  School  Dean's  Fund: 

4  contributors 

George  W.  Matheson  Memorial  Fund: 

8  contributors 
Methodist  Church  (Board  of  Education) 
The  National  Foundation 
National  Plant  Food  Institute 
North  Carolina  Pastors  .School 
North  Carolina  Conference 
Nurse  Anesthesia  Fund 
Earl  D.  Osborn 
T.  L.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  Ranson 
Robert  J.  Reeves  Radiological  Society 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Exhibit  Fund: 

15  contributors 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
9  other  contributors 


$  700.00 

21,641.09 

2,985.19 

500.00 

1,000.00 

21,768.08 

4,000.00 

557.26 

672. S8 

5,000.00 

33,560.58 

600.00 

500.00 
2,200.00 

205.00 

5,000.00 

15,937.50 

1,000.00 

1,275.00 

4,300.00 

2,200.00 

804.30 

$    126,406.88 


SCHEDULE  L— GIFTS  FOR  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Doris  Duke  Foundation 
The  Duke  Endowment 
Duke  Hospital  Chapel  Fund : 

Ruth  Merritt 

25  other  contributors 

Golf  Course  Club  House : 

Womans  College  Recreation  Association 
2  other  contributors 

Hoof  'n  Horn 

Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Lane  Foundation 

Mrs.  Myrtle  B.  Lane 

Medical  School  &  Hospital  Building  Fund 

Merck  &  Company,  Inc. 

North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 

Quadrangle  Pictures 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Western  North  Carolina  Conference 


500.00 
716.50 


2,000.00 
225.00 


8,500.00 

13,031.30 

650,000.00 


1,216.50 


2,225.00 

3,400.00 

1,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,169.92 

152,517.36 

595.00 

147,955.30 

17,000.00 

50,000.00 

10,000.00 

100,819.00 

32,914.00 

$1,291,343.38 
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SCHEDULE  M— GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO 
PERMANENT  FUNDS 


For  Endowed  Special  Funds: 


Harvey  B.  Craven 

$         4,350.00 

Duke  Chapter  of  Pi  Tau  Sigma 

500.00 

Estate  of  Georgia  Inman 

200,000.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  L.  Jones,  Sr. 

1,000.00 

Edwin  L.  Jones,  Jr. 

2,500.00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  D.  Sherrerd 

901.15 

4  other  contributors 

340.00 

*  209 

591.15 

For  Scholarship  Funds: 

The  Duke  Endowment 

500,000.00 

Mrs.  Helena  S.  Fennesey 

4,935.57 

Henderson,  Harrison  &  Struthers 

1,000.00 

Willis  Smith  family 

GOO. 00 

27  other  contributors 

4,711.46 

511 

247.03 

For  Loan  Funds: 

Albert  Anderson  Trust 

1,739.03 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Bramley,  Jr. 

3,260.00 

Marian  Sanford  Sealy  Memorial 

2,133.00 

One  other  contributor 

10.00 

7 

142.03 

$    727,980.21 
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Par  Valut  U .  S.  Treasury 

500M  Bills  7/15/60 

2.235M  4;\  Notes 8  15  60 

193M  Bills  8/18/60 

3.200M  Bills  8  25  60 

13M  Bills!)  22  •■(! 

2.200M  Bills  10/17/60 

2,122M  44"c  Ctfs.  11/15  60 

1M  2|\  Bonds  11   15/60 

1.020M  41%  Ctfs.  2/15  61 

465M  4f^  Ctfs.  5  15  til 

15M  -i'i  Notes  8/1/61 

1.420M  2VC  Bonds  8/15  63 

14M  4;'(  Xotesll    15  63 

123M  44",  Notes  5  15  64 

IM  21.',  Bonds  12  15  69 

999. 50 M  3',  Bonds  2  15  95 

4.05M  Series  F  Bonds  Various  Maturities 

27M  Series  G  Bonds  Various  Maturities 

U.  S.  Government  Instrumentalities 

55M  Banks  for  Cooperatives  4£< ,  Deb.  10/3/60 

2,020M  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  5.  Ill'  ]   Bonds 7   L5/60 

200M  Federal  Land  Banks  5|(  \    Bonds  10  20  60 

130M  Federal  Land  Banks  \\'  ,  Bonds  3  20/68 

200M  Federal  Land  Banks  4-?'  \  Bonds  3  20  69 

50M  Federal  Land  Banks  3-V  L  Bonds  5/1/71 

170M  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  .V/,  Deb.  11/1/60 

695M  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  1>0', ,   Deb.  12/1/60 

363M  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  3|* »   Deb.  8/23/60 

385M  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  5.35??  Deb.  9/12/60 

50M  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  3V  ,  Deb.  2/13/62 

15M  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  '-i\\,   Deb.  3/11/63 

Other 

112M  Alabama  Power  Co.  4£'  \   Mtge.  5   1   83 

50M  Alabama  Power  Co.  3''  ,  Mtge.  3   1   84 

75M  Alabama  Power  Co.  3'.'  ,    Mtge.  0/1/85 

50M  Alabama  Power  Co.  4|(  ,    Mtge.  5/1/87 

50M  Alabama  Power  Co.  3|«  ,   Mtge.  1/1/88 

125M  Alabama  Power  Co.  4|«  ,    Mtge.  5/1/89 

200M  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  \W  rQ  Deb.  4  1  /78 

50M  American  Telephone  cV-  telegraph  Co.  2f<  ,   Deb.  2/1/71 

70M  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  5%  Deb.  11   1    x:; 

70M  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  3\%  Deb.  9   15  v A 

200M  American  Telephone  it  Telegraph  Co.  5§rt  Deb.  11    1   86 

230M  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  3|%  Deb.  7  1/90 

50M  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  3V . ,   Mtge.  12  1   83 

30M  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.  4 1(  t  Mtge.:!   1    ^7 

50M  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  5f<  ,  Mtge.  12  1   89 

LOOM  Armco  Steel  Corp.  4. 35',   Deb.  4   1    v| 

70M  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  34' \  Deb.  1   15  7!) 

200M  Bell  Telphone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania  5f^  Deb.  12  1  94 

50M  Boston  Edison  Co.  4|< ,   Mtge.  6   1   s7 

1 ,500M  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  4.86556'  ,   Notes  8  24  60 

L67M  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  4f  "c  Notes  9/15/60 

100M  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  4f<  t  Notes  11    15  60 

100M  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  3P  ,'  Notes  1/5/61 
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Bonds 
Par  Value 

50M 

40M 

100M 

130M 

125M 

50M 

100M 

50M 

200M 

100M 

50M 

50M 

50M 

1,500M 

45M 

20M 

50M 

50M 

100M 

75M 

75M 

.50M 

100M 

50M 

200M 

50M 

50M 

50M 

36M 

50M 

100M 

200M 

100M 

100M 

45M 

50M 

100M 

200M 

500M 

350M 

100M 

585M 

50M 

50M 

9M 

5M 

50M 

1,500M 

110M 

100M 

125M 

50M 

150M 

50M 

150M 

100M 

55M 

100M 


Duke  University  Investments  (Continued) 


C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  4f  %  Deb.  7/1/66 

C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  3f%  Bonds  9/1/70 

C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  4f%  Deb.  1/1/79 

C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.  5|%  Deb.  1/15/80 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  Z\%  Mtge.  10/1/82 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co.  4f%  Mtge.  7/1/87 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co.  4f%  Mtge.  3/1/90 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  9/1/77 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  4f%  Mtge.  1/1/89 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co.  4f%  Mtge.  4/1/89 

Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Co.  3f%  Deb.  7/15/81 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  4  J'. ,  Mtge.  5/1/87 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  4/1/86 

Commercial  Credit  Co.  4.86556' ,  Xotes  8/24/60 

Commercial  Credit  Co.  A'l',,  Xotes  12/1/60 

Commercial  Credit  Co.  3f%  Notes  2/1/76 

Commercial  Credit  Co.  5',,  Xotes  6/1/77 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  -!  ]'  ,   Mtge.  3/1/87 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  4f%  Deb.  1/1/2009 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  X.  V.  3£<  ,   Mtge.  2/1/83 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  X.  Y.  3?'  {  Mtge.  1/1/84 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  X.  Y.  3f%  Mtge.  5/1/86 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  X.  Y.  4}'  f  Mtge.  10/1/86 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  X.  Y.  .V  ,   MtSe.  10/1/87 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.  Y.  5|%  Mtge.  12/1/89 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.  4;'  ,  Deb.  6/1/82 

Consolidated  Xatural  Gas  Co.  5%  Deb.  9/1/82 

Consumers  Power  Co.  4%  Mtge.  8/1/86 

Consumers  Power  Co.  4f%  Mtge.  10/1  '87 

Consumers  Power  Co.  4^%  Mtge.  10/1/88 

Consumers  Power  Co.  3}%  Mtge.  2/1/90 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.  b\%  Mtge.  12/1/89 

Dayton  Power  and  Light  Co.  5%  Mtge.  11/1/87 

Dayton  Power  and  Light  Co.  5|%  Mtge.  3/1/90 

Delware  Power  and  Light  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  6/1/88 

Detroit  Edison  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  5/15/80 

Diamond  State  Telephone  Co.  4f  %  Deb.  4/1/94 

Duke  Power  Co.  3%  Mtge.  1/1/75 

Duke  Power  Co.  2.65%  Mtge.  9/1/77 

Duke  Power  Co.  4f%  Deb.  9/1/82 

Duke  Power  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  5/1/86 

Duke  Power  Co.  5|%  Mtge.  2/1/90 

Duquesne  Light  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  9/1/83 

Duquesne  Light  Co.  3^%  Mtge.  4/1/86 

Durham  Investment  Corp.  5%  Deb.  12/31/77 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.  5%  Bonds  9/1/74 

General  Electric  Co.  Z\%  Deb.  5/1/76 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  4.86556%  Notes  8/24/60 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  3|%  Deb.  9/15/61 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  3%  Deb.  7/15/69 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  3|%  Deb.  3/15/72 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  4%  Deb.  6/1/64 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  4f%  Deb.  1/15/68 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  4f%  Deb.  12/15/69 

General  Motors  Corp.  3|%  Deb.  1/1/79 

Georgia  Power  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  7/1/82 

Georgia  Power  Co.  3f  %  Mtge.  4/1/83 

Georgia  Power  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  4/1/84 
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75M 

50M 
37M 
50M 

100M 
50M 

200M 

100M 
75M 
95M 

100M 

100M 
50M 
50M 
50M 
50M 
50M 

200M 

100M 
75M 

125M 

100M 
98M 
50M 

10OM 
50M 
60M 
49M 
50M 

100M 
50M 

200M 

180M 
60M 
50M 

1O0M 
50  M 

125M 
60M 

100M 
50M 
75M 
50M 
50M 
50M 

100M 
50M 
65M 

150M 

125M 
50M 

200M 

120M 
35M 
50M 
50M 

100M 
50M 


Georgia  Power  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  5/1/85 

Georgia  Power  Co.  3fc/c  Mtge.  4/1/86 

Georgia  Power  Co.  h\%  Mtge.  b/1/87 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.  3|'  \  Mtge.  12/1/82 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.  3V  ,  Mtge.  12/1/83 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.  4;'  (  Mtge.  10/1/87 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.  4  ['  ,  Mtge.  1/1/89 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.  5\{  \  Mtge.  12/1/89 

Houstou  Lighting  &  Power  Co.  4jc(  Mtge.  11/1/87 

Idaho  Power  Co.  4-V "c  Mtge.  10/15/88 

Illinois  Bell  Telphone  Co.  4f  ft  Mtge.  3/1/94 

Illinois  Power  Co.  3ir,   Mtge.  11    1   83 

Illinois  Power  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  1,  1  86 

Illinois  Power  Co.  4'  [  Mtge.  5  1/88 

Imperial  Oil,  Ltd.  3f<  c  Deb.  2  1   7.". 

Inland  Steel  Co.  3^  Mtge.  7  1  81 

Inland  Steel  Co.  4f<  c  Mtge.  7  1   87 

Inland  Steel  Co.  4V  ,  Mtge.  2/1/89 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.  Z\\  L  Mtge.  1/15/83 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  3f^  Mtge.  10/1/82 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  Z\%  Mtge.  12/1/84 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  4J'  ,  Mtge.  5  1  '88 

P.  LorillardCo.  3-]'.,  Deb.  4  1   7^ 

Louisville  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  W  ,   Mtge.  9   1/87 

May  Department  Stores  Co.  3|( ,   Deb.  2  1/78 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4f<  \   Deb.  12/1/91 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4|(/f  Deb.  11/1/92 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  6|S£  Mtge.  7/1  82 

Minneapolis  Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  '.'>[',  Deb.  8/1    76 

Monongahela  Power  Co.  4f,t  Mtge.  4   1   84 

Montana  Power  Co.  2|%  Mtge.  10/1   75 

Montana  Power  Co.  -IV  c  Mtge.  4   1  '89 

Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  4?rt  Deb.  2/1/8S 

National  Steel  Corp.  3|'  [  Mtge.  11/1/86 

New  England  Power  Co.  Z\%  Mtge.  1/1/85 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  3ic;f  Deb.  12/15/77 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  3|rc  Deb.  12/15/88 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  3|%  Deb.  4/1/93 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.  31%  Mtge.  9/1/85 

New  York  Telephone  Co.  4=,'  (  Mtge.  5/15/91 

New  York  Telephone  Co.  3|c  L  Mtge.  4/1/96 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  3|<  (  Mtge.  2/1/83 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  3f  <  Mtge.  o  1/86 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  \\L }  Mtge.  9/1/87 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  3jrc  Mtge.  6/1/88 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co.  ii1,,  Mtge.  1/15/89 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  6/1/87 

Ohio  Edison  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  1/1/84 

Ohio  Edison  Co.  4^%  Mtge.  4/1/89 

Ohio  Power  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  1/1/83 

Ohio  Power  Co.  4J%  Mtge.  11/1/86 

Ohio  Power  Co.  4f%  Mtge.  4/1/89 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  6/1/84 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  \\%  Mtge.  12/1/86 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  12/1/88 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  o%  Mtge.  6/1/89 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  3|%  Deb.  11/15/79 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  5|%  Deb.  8/1/80 
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Bonds 
Par  Value 

153M 
150M 

2D0M 
2.050M 

1 1 5M 
20M 

100M 
50M 
60M 

200M 
75M 

200M 
55M 

200M 
50M 

200M 

200M 

.50M 
30M 
50M 
50M 

150M 
50M 
59M 
40M 
48M 
50M 

100M 
50M 
50M 
50M 
50M 
47M 
50M 

100M 
50M 
50M 
50M 

100M 
50M 
50M 

100M 
25M 
50M 

100M 
50M 


Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  4f%  Deb.  8/15  '88 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  3|%  Deb.  11/15/89 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  4f%  Deb.  11/1/90 

Participation  in  Commercial  Loans  5%  Various  Maturities 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  3i%  Mtge.  4/1/85 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  4£%  Conv.  Deb.  2/1.")  87 

Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.  3|%  Deb.  12/1/72 

Plantation  Pipe  Line  Co.  3|%  Deb.  4/1/80 

Province  of  Ontario,  Canada  3j%  Deb.  9/1/72 

Province  of  Ontario,  Canada  3\%  Deb.  2/1/75 

Province  of  Ontario,  Canada  3|%  Deb.  3/15/80 

Province  of  Ontario,  Canada  4f%  Deb.  2/1/84 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc.  3f%  Mtge.  1/1/84 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc.  4|%  Mtge.  2/1/89 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  5/1/84 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  4-|%  Mtge.  8/1/88 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  4f%  Deb.  1/15/84 

Scarsdale  Golf  Club,  Inc.  4%  Bonds  12/1/74 

Sinclair  Oil  Corp.  4|%  Conv.  Deb.  12/1/86 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  4%  Deb.  10/1/83 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  5%  Deb.  6/1/86 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  4|%  Deb.  12/1/93 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  8/15/78 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  4/15/81 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  2/15/82 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  4f  %  Mtge.  7/1/82 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  9/1/82 

Southern  California  Gas  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  6/1/81 

Southern  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  3|%  Deb.  3/1/78 

Sterling  Drug  Co.,  Inc.  3J%  Deb.  4/1/80 

Superior  Oil  Co.  3f%  Deb.  7/1/81 

Tampa  Electric  Co.  4^%  Mtge.  7/1/88 

Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.  6%  Deb.  11/1/77 

Union  Electric  Co.  3f%  Mtge.  7/1/86 

Union  Electric  Co.  4f  %  Mtge.  3/1/88 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  4%  Deb.  7/15/83 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  3J%  Mtge.  10/1/82 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  10/1/86 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  12/1/87 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  7/1/87 

West  Penn  Power  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  7/1/87 

West  Penn  Power  Co.  h\%  Mtge.  6/1/89 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  4%  Deb.  1/1/78 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.  3|%  Mtge.  4/15/86 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.  4|%  Mtge.  3/1/89 

Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  4J%  Deb.  7/1/92 


Stocks 
No.  of  Shares 

41,091  Aluminium,  Ltd. 

2,000  Amerada  Petroleum  Corp. 

8,600  American  Cyanamid  Co. 

14,100  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

1 ,400  American  Tobacco  Co.  6%  Pfd. 

18,000  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

7,000  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

2,100  Burroughs  Corp. 

100  Business  Development  Corp.  of  North  Carolina 
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Stocks 

No.  of  Shares 

000  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp. 

505  Cannon  Mills  Co. 

605  Cannon  Mills  Co.  B 

005  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

550  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

000  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 

760  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

200  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

000  Commercial  Credit  Co. 

220  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

700  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  X.  Y. 

014  Consumers  Power  Co. 

500  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago 

000  Continental  Oil  Co. 

063  Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co. 

649  Duke  Power  Co. 

000  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

000  Duquesne  Light  Co. 

60  Durham  Investment  Corp. 

000  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

500  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  5.5r  0  Pfd. 

000  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Co. 

250  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

140  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y. 

000  First  National  Stores,  Inc. 

000  Ford  Motor  Co. 

000  General  Electric  Co. 

000  General  Foods  Corp. 

000  General  Motors  Corp. 

330  General  Motors  Corp.  $5  Pfd. 

000  General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp. 

376  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

885  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 

626  Hanover  Bank 

000  Hico  Corporation  of  America 

500  Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co. 

000  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

000  Inland  Steel  Co. 

994  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

000  International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canadaj  Ltd. 

555  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co. 

250  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co. 

842  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.  5%  Pfd. 

700  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co. 

000  Kroger  Co." 

000  Libbey-O wens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

184  Liggett  &  Mvers  Tobacco  Co. 

000  Link-Belt  Co. 

30  Long  Meadow  Farms  Cooperative,  Inc.  5%  Pfd. 

900  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co. 

000  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

000  Middle  South  Utilities  Corp. 

500  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

575  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

000  National  Steel  Corp. 

856  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp. 

900  Ohio  Edison  Co. 

000  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 
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Stocks 
No.  of  Shares 

4,200  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

200  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  $4 .  36  Pfd. 

3  Pamlico  Power  &  Light  Co.  5%  Pfd. 

5,000  Penick  &  Ford  Ltd.,  Inc. 

7,718  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

4 ,  000  Phillips  Petroleum  Co . 

2,000  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

76,626  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

2,200  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  $3.60  Pfd. 

4,600  Shell  Oil  Co. 

12 ,  300  Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co. 

340  Spindale  Mills,  Inc. 

6,042  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

3,000  Standard  Oil  Co. (Indiana) 

18,612  Standard  Oil  Co. (New  Jersey) 

13,404  Texaco,  Inc. 

1,000  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  5%  Pfd. 

2,000  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

2 ,  000  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

5,000  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

5,313  West  Penn  Electric  Co. 

4,000  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Duke  University  derives  its  principal  support  from  endowment  funds  and  from 
miscellaneous  gifts  and  grants.  Permanently  invested  capital  funds  enable  the 
University  to  offer  to  students  academic  and  professional  training  at  a  fraction 
of  its  actual  cost.  The  effectiveness  of  the  University  is  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  its  financial  resources. 

Gifts  and  bequests  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  University 
will  be  received  and  administered  by  the  Trustees  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
of  the  donor. 

Gifts.  Any  kind  of  property,  real  or  personal,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  gift 
and  only  such  form  as  is  required  to  pass  title  is  necessary.  If  the  gift  consists 
of  real  property,  the  title  will  be  passed  by  deed;  if  it  consists  of  cash  or  un- 
registered bonds,  the  gift  is  consummated  by  delivery  of  the  property;  or  if  stocks, 
by  delivery  of  properly  endorsed  stock  certificates.  Unless  restricted,  the  use  of 
gifts  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Usually  the  proceeds,  conserva- 
tively invested,  are  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  University.  The 
donor  may,  however,  restrict  the  use  of  any  gift  and  designate  definitely  the  object 
for  which  it  shall  be  used.  In  such  cases,  the  transfer  of  property  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  letter  or  other  document  describing  in  detail  the  objects  for 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  gift  are  to  be  used  and  when  accepted  by  the  University 
the  terms  or  conditions  set  out  therein  become  binding  upon  it. 

Bequests.  Bequests  may  be  made  to  the  University  by  an  appropriate  clause 
inserted  in  a  will  or  by  codicil  to  a  will  already  drawn.  The  forms  shown  on  the 
following  page  will  serve  as  appropriate  clauses  for  wills  or  codicils. 
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FORMS   FOR  BEQUESTS 

General 

I  gi\c,  devise  and   bequeath   to  Duke   University,  a  corporation   existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  Slate  of   North    Carolina   and   located   in   the  Cit>    and   County  of 

Durham,  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  successors  forever,  the  sum  of _.._ 


_ Dollars 

(or  otherwise  describe  the  gift)  for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  the  University 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Specific 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  Duke   University,  a  corporation  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  North   Carolina   and   located  in  the  City  and   County  of 

Durham,  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  successors  forever,  the  sum  of 

Dollars 

(or  otherwise  describe  the  gift)  and  direct  that  the  income  therefrom  shall  be  used 
for  the  following  purposes,  viz.   (here  describe  in  detail  the  use  desired)  . 

Codicil 

Having  hereinbefore  made  m\    last   Will   and   Testament  dated 


,   and    being  of   sound   mind,   I    hereby 

make,  publish,  and  declare  the  following  codicil  thereto;  (here  insert  clause  in 
same  form  as  if  it  had  been  included  in  body  of  Will).  Except  as  hereinbefore 
changed,  I  hereby  ratify,  confirm  and  republish  my  said  last  "Will  and  Testament. 
(It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  competent  lawyer  be  employed  to  prepare  i 
the  will  and  to  supervise  its  execution  in  order  to  comply  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  maker  of  the  will  resides.  It  is  also 
wise  to  give  the  University  considerable  latitude  in  the  use  of  any  fund  so  that 
a  change  of  circumstances  may  not  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  gift.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  University  will  be  glad  upon  request  to  review  the  phrasing  of  any  proposed 
form  of  bequest.) 
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The  Medical  Center  Report 
1959-1960 

W.  C.  Davison 

THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 

To  the  Alumnae  and  Alumni  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center: 

In  this,  my  last,  report,  I  thank  all  of  you  for  everything  you  have 
done  to  make  the  medical  center  a  success.  Regardless  of  faculty,  build- 
ings and  endowment,  you  are  the  criterion  of  the  Duke  medical  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  heard  nothing  but  good  about  all  of  you. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  medical  center  from  the  first  excava- 
tion in  Februarv  1927  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  medical 
center,  but  the  following  have  been  particularly  responsible,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  this  last  report  is  dedicated:  Dr.  William  P.  Few,  Dr.  Paul 
M.  Gross,  Miss  Doris  Duke,  Mr.  George  G.  Allen,  Mr.  Norman  A. 
Cocke,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Flowers,  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  other  Trustees 
of  the  Duke  Endowment,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Trustees  of  Duke  University. 

The  formation  of  the  Duke  Medical  Center  from  1927  to  1930 
was  described  in  the  "Dean's  Corner"  of  the  Duke  Medical  Alumni 
News  Letter  of  July  i960,  and  most  of  the  events  of  1930  to  195 1  were 
mentioned  in  The  First  Twenty  Years,  published  in  March  1952.  The 
history  of  the  past  ten  years  has  still  to  be  written. 

The  future  of  the  medical  center  looks  even  brighter  than  the  past 
with  Dr.  Deryl  Hart,  our  Professor  of  Surgery  and  now  President 
Pro-tem  of  Duke  University,  and  Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  our  Professor 
of  Neurosurgery  and  now  Assistant  Provost  of  Duke  University  and 
Dean  of  the  Duke  Medical  Center.  I  wish  them  and  their  successors  as 
much  pleasure  and  as  few  headaches  as  I  have  had  during  the  past  thirty- 
three  years. 

In  1959-1960,  the  major  events  were  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Barnes 
Woodhall  as  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  and  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Kinney 
as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

Dr.  Woodhall,  professor  of  neurosurgery  and  a  Duke  Medical  Center 
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member  for  the  past  23,  years,  is  widely  known  for  his  professional  skill 
and  his  leadership  in  professional  activities.     He  is  a  national  consultant 
in  neurosurgery  to  the  Veterans  Administration  and  is  vice-chairman  of 
the  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.     In    1957,   Dr.  Woodhall  was  elected   treasurer  of  the 
Second   International    Congress  on   Neurological    Surgery  to  be  held  in 
this  country  next  year.     He  also  is  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Neurosurgical  Societies.     As  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Editorial  Board  on  Medical  History  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Surgeon 
General,  Dr.  Woodhall  co-edited  and  contributed  to  a  recently  published 
two-volume  History  of  Neurosurgery  in  World  War  II.     His  writings 
also  include  three  monographs  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  neurosurgery 
and    some    80   papers    published   in    scientific    journals.      Dr.    Woodhall 
served    during    World    War    II    as    chief    of    neurosurgery    at    Walter 
Reed   General  Hospital  in   Washington,  D.   C,  and  as  a  neurosurgical 
consultant   to    the    Surgeon    General    of   the    Army.      He    received    the  jl 
Legion  of  Merit  award  in   1 946  for  his  outstanding  work  dealing  with  I 
injuries  to  major  nerve  trunks.     Born  in  Rockport,  Maine,  Dr.  Wood-  I 
hall   holds   the    A.B.    degree    (1926)    from    Williams   College    and   the. 
M.D.    degree    (1930)    from    Johns    Hopkins.*      He    was    resident   and 
instructor    in    surgery    at   the    Johns    Hopkins    from    1 93 1    until    1937, 
when  he  joined  the  Duke  Medical  Center   faculty  as  assistant  professor  1 
with  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the  neurosurgical  service. 

Dr.  Kinney  was   formerly  a  professor  of  pathology  at  the  Western 
Reserve   University    Medical   School,   Cleveland,    Ohio,   and   director   of ' 
pathology  at  Cleveland   Metropolitan   General   Hospital.      He  succeeded 
Dr.  Wiley  D.  P'orbus  to  the  pathology  department   chairmanship.      Dr.  \ 
Forbus  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  Medical  Center  faculty  as  a  pro-  ' 
fessor  of  pathology  until  his  retirement  in   1963.     He  requested  the  ap- I 
pointment  of  a  new  departmental  chairman  at  this  time  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  continuity  in  administrative  duties.     Dr.  Kinney  is  a  graduate  of 
Duke   University  School  of  Medicine    (1937).      Born  in  Franklin,  Pa.,, 
he   received    an   A.B.    degree   from   the    University    of   Pennsylvania   in  , 
1 93 1.     Dr.   Kinney  is  chairman  of  the  Pathology  Study  Section  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.     He  has  served  as  a  council  member  of  the 
International  Academy  of  Pathology  and  of  the  Society  for  Experimental 
Biology   and  Medicine,  and  as   chairman   of  the  general  research  com- 
mittee  of  the   American   Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.      He  is  editor 
of  the  publication  "Laboratory  Investigation."     Before  joining  the  West- 
ern  Reserve    faculty   in    1947,    Dr.    Kinney    held   teaching   positions  at 
Harvard,    Tufts   College,    Boston    University   and   Yale. 

Students   of  Nursing    and  Medicine:   On    10   September,    1959,    89 

*  I  am  entitled  to  some  credit  for  admitting-  him  to  the   Hopkins  while   I   was 
Assistant  Dean. 
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first  year  and  4  second  year  students  were  admitted  to  the  Nursing 
Course.  On  14  September,  1 959,  78  first  year,  2  second  year  and  3 
third  year  students  were  admitted  to  the  Medical  School1.  On  14 
September,  1959,  there  were  312  medical  students,  300  interns,  residents 
and  fellows2,  7  hospital  administration  students,  307  School  of  Nursing 
students3,  7  dietetic  interns,  6  nurse  anesthesia  students,  22  physical 
therapy  students,  10  x-ray  technology  students,  3  medical  laboratory 
students,  12  graduate  (Ph.D.)  students,  43  Postdoctoral  (M.D.) 
fellows,  making  a  total  of  1,029  students. 

Degrees }  Diflomas  and  Certificates:  On  6  June,  i960,  74  received 
the  M.D.  degree,  6  the  Ph.D.  degree4,  50  the  B.S.  degree5,  130  certifi- 
cates6, making  a  total  of  260  completing  their  courses  in  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Nursing,  Duke  Hospital  and  premedical  fields. 

General  Practice:  Too  few  graduates  from  Duke,  as  well  as  from  al- 
most all  medical  schools,  apply  for  rotating  internships  in  community 
hospitals  which  provide  practical  training  for  general  practice.  Each 
year,  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  eighty  to  ninety  internships  in 
community  hospitals  are  unfilled.  Without  interns,  these  hospitals  can- 
not furnish  the  medical  service  which  that  area  needs.  Medical  schools 
in  this  country  have  been  responsible  for  furnishing  medical  service  for 
the  public  since  John  Morgan  founded  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  School 
in  1765.  However,  since  the  Second  War,  the  Hill-Burton  hospitals 
have  increased  faster  than  the  supply  of  interns,  and  the  research  grants 
have  attracted  a  large  number  of  potential  interns  to  the  university 
hospitals.  Only  twenty-one  per  cent  of  our  graduates  are  family  doctors 
in  contrast  to  forty  per  cent  before  the  Second  War  (See  the  figures 
on  page  6,  which  Sam  A.  Agncllo  and  Tamlmage  L.  Peele  have  com- 
piled). 

The  community  hospitals  must  provide  a  more  adequate  training 
program  as  well  as  financial  inducements  and  comfortable  living  arrange- 
ments because  so  many  of  the  graduates  are  married,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  attractions  of  the  university  hospitals.  The  most  success- 
ful program  is  that  of  one  of  our  graduates,  Dr.  Edward  D.  Levy, 
M.D.  '43  at  the  Norfolk  General  Hospital.  In  addition  to  the  splendid 
training  program  in  his  rotating  internships,  the  interns  are  paid  $275 

1  Selected  from  903  applicants;  3%  of  the  applicants  were  women.  In  this  first 
year  class,  25%  are  from  North  Carolina,  and  75%  from  20  other  states;  1% 
are  women. 

Including  30  from  foreign  countries. 
3  16%   from   North  Carolina. 
2  in  Anatomy,  3  Biochemistry,  1  Microbiology. 
5   Medicine,  and  45   in  Nursing. 
0  7    in   Dietetics,  4  in    Hospital  Administration,    100   interns  and    residents,  9  in 
Physical  Therapy,  4  in  X-Ray  Technology  and  6  in  Nurse  Anesthesia. 
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per  month  plus  $75  per  month  for  living  accommodations,  and  a  fea- 
ture, which  I  believe  to  be  unique  with  Dr.  Levy,  is  the  counseling 
service,  in  which  one  member  of  the  staff  assumes  responsibility  for  one 
intern  and  his  wife,  loaning  them  his  car,  inviting  them  frequently  to 
dinner,  and  making  them  realize  that  they  are  part  of  the  hospital  family 
and  not  merely  paid  employees. 

Our  greatest  contributions  to  general  practice  are  the  postgraduate 
courses,  listed  below  and  conducted  by  Dr.  William  N.  Nicholson,  and 
the  monthly  brochure,  "What  Goes  On",  of  all  of  the  postgraduate 
activities  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  which  is  mailed 
from  the  Medical  Center  to  the  10,000  physicians  in  these  three  states. 
This  pamphlet  is  edited  by  Miss  Fran  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Troutwine  and  is  supported  by  the  Lederle  Laboratories  Division  of 
the  American  Cyanamid  Company. 

Attendance 

Annual    Post    Graduate    Course    in    Morehead  56 

Refresher  Course  in  Anaesthesia,  at  Duke  15 

First    Gerontology   Symposium,   at   Duke  27 

Medical    Mycology   Course  10 
Medical  Cruise  to  Nassau,  Port-au-Prince,  Kingston  and 

Cap   Haitian  50 

Pediatric  Post  Graduate  Course  28 


Total  Attending  186 

Continuing  Medical  Care  is  being  discussed  with  the  faculty  and 
with  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  program  may  soon  be 
implemented.  No  physician  or  hospital  has  completed  his  or  its  duty  to 
a  patient  unless  after  treating  the  patient's  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
arrangements  are  made  for  his  continuing  care  and  rehabilitation,  with 
his  local  physician  or  the  Health  or  Welfare  Department,  and  for  in- 
digent patients  within  reach  of  the  hospital,  having  medical  students 
assist  in  the  program.  The  Coordinator  of  this  Continuing  Medical 
Care  Program  should  be  a  senior  member  of  the  staff  whose  sole 
teaching  and  service  duties  would  be  to  assure  the  continuing  care  of 
patients  leaving  Duke  Hospital  from  any  service.  His  teaching  duties 
would  be  largely  a  senior  elective  course  for  the  home  care  of  indigent 
patients  within  reach  of  the  Hospital.  An  Institute  for  periodic  dis- 
cussions and  evaluation  of  the  program  of  continuing  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion by  physicians,  health,  welfare  and  other  ancillary  personnel  in  North 
Carolina  should  also  be  in  charge  of  the  Coordinator,  and  frequent  re- 
fresher programs  should  be  given. 

Library:  Miss  Judith  Farrar,  the  librarian  of  our  Hospital  Library, 
Mrs.  James  H.   Semans,  chairman  of   the  Library  Committee,  and  the 
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members  of  the    Library   Committee   have   greatly  expanded   the   use   of 
the  library  and   its  services  to  the   faculty  and  students. 

The  building  situation  during:  1959-60  has  been  extremely  active. 
The  Radiation  Therapy  Wing  which  houses  Cobalt-60  and  Cesium-137 
units,  was  completed  and  in  operation  on  June  1st.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  Care  Commission  provided  $193,333  toward  the  Cobalt 
Unit  Building  and  the  Duke  Endowment  approximately  $  1 80,00. 
Plans  have  been  completed  and  bids  have  been  solicited  for  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  pediatric  ward  (Howland)  and  it  should  be 
completed  by  May,  196 1.  This  unit  has  been  financed  by  funds  from 
the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  in  the  amount  of 
$137,500,  $18,500  from  the  Doris  Duke  Foundation,  Pediatric  funds 
of  $50,000,  University  funds  of  $75,000,  and  $219,000  from  the 
Duke  Endowment. 

Plans  are  near  completion  for  the  Gerontologv  building  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  and  for  a  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  ad- 
dition #3  which  will  cost  an  estimated  $1,100,000.  These  two  proj- 
ects will  be  combined  into  one  building  contract  and  will  be  connected 
to  the  existing  building  bv  a  passageway  at  the  ground  floor  level.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  provided  grants  of  $388,000 
(Gerontology).  The  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission  has 
provided  $605,000  and  the  clinical  staff  has  pledged  the  balance  toward 
the  cost  of  the  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Building.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  construction  is  part  of  a  long  range  plan  that  has  been 
projected  to  take  care  of  future  clinical  and  research  needs.  This 
construction  will  eliminate  the  present  road  in  front  of  the  hospital  and 
traffic  will  be  routed  over  newly  constructed  roads  leading  from  the 
campus  to  Erwin   Road. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  drawn  for  an  addition  to  the  two 
previously  mentioned  buildings.  This  will  be  a  Clinical  Research  Wing. 
Estimated  cost  is  $1,530,000.  An  application  has  been  approved  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  aid  in  the  amount  of  $765,000. 

Major  renovation  projects  that  have  been  completed  during  the 
past  year  include  the  Laboratory  Glassware  Washing  Room  on  the 
third  floor;  a  new  Infant  Formula  Preparation  Room  in  the  base- 
ment near  the  main  kitchen;  and  complete  renovation  of  the  Urology 
Clinic.  A  classroom,  M-iio,  has  been  provided  with  a  new  tile  floor 
and  will  soon  be  air  conditioned  and  have  new  lighting  installed.  A 
lounge  has  been  provided  for  medical  students,  and  refrigeration  facilities 
in  the  Dietetic  Department  have  been  replaced  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
Plans  are  being  drawn  for  renovating  the  original  operating  room  suites 
and  also  for  renovating  the  old  Medical  Clinic  into  an  area  for  em- 
ployees' locker  and  lounge  facilities,  and  for  a  new  building  for  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  and  a  Hospital  Chapel. 
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The  Duke  University  Medical  Alumni  now  number  over  three 
thousand.  Membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the  medical  school 
(total  through  i960  equals  1,931,  not  including  51  who  have  died), 
past  and  present  faculty,  all  past  and  present  house-officers  at  Duke 
Hospital  (including  1,670  who  are  not  Duke  graduates),  making  a 
grand  total  of  3,601.  As  shown  in  the  map  below,  they  are  practicing 
in  every  state  of  the  Union.  Seventy,  in  addition  to  those  serving  over- 
seas with  the  Armed  Forces,  are  practicing  in  twenty  foreign  countries. 


ALASKA    2 

HAWAII     4 


Twenty-per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  medical  school  in  practice 
are  in  General  Practice;  20%  in  Internal  Medicine;  12%  in  General 
and  Thoracic  Surgery;  10%  in  Pediatrics;  7%  in  Obstetrics-Gynecolo- 
gy>  3%  m  Radiology;  5%  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat;  4%  in 
Orthopaedics;  2%  in  Pathology;  1%  in  Plastic  Surgery;  3%  in 
Dermatology;  2%  in  Neurosurgery;  3%  in  Psychiatry;  3%  in  Urolo- 
gy; 2%  in  Anesthesia;  \°/o  in  Neurology;  1%  in  Public  Health; 
I  %  in  other  medical  fields. 

Of  the  non-Duke  house  staff",  7%  are  in  General  Practice;  18% 
in  Internal  Medicine;  7%  in  General  and  Thoracic  Surgery;  11% 
in  Pediatrics;  8%  in  Obstetrics-Gynecology;  8%  in  Psychiatry;  5% 
in  Radiology;  6%  in  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat;  7%  in  Orthopaedics; 
6%  in  Pathology;  2%  in  Plastic  Surgery;  3%  in  Dermatology; 
2%  in  Neurosurgery;  3%  in  Urology;  3%  in  Anesthesia;  1%  in 
Neurology;    1%  in  Public  Health;    2%  in  other  medical  activities. 
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Parking 


LEGEND 

1.  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

2.  ORIGINAL  HOSPITAL 

3.  HOSPITAL  ADDITION  1940 

4.  STOREROOM  AND  CENTRAL  SUPPLY  1947 

5.  HOSPITAL  ADDITION  AND  OUT  PATIENT 
DEPARTMENT   1957 

6.  BAKER  HOUSE  BECAME  HOUSE  STAFF 
QUARTERS  AND  DOCTORS'  OFFICES  1954 

7.  A.RADIUM  THERAPY  GROUND  FLOOR  I960 
B.  HOW  LAND  EXTENSION  1st.  FLOOR 

8.  CONNECTING  PASSAGE  GROUND  FLOOR 
LEVEL  1961 

9.  DIAGNOSTIC  AND  TREATMENT  CENTER"6l 

10.  GERONTOLOGY  CENTER    1961 

11.  CLINICAL  RESEARCH  CENTER     1961 

12.  BELL  BUILDING  (RESEARCH)  1st.  WING 
1947,  ADDITIONAL  WINGS  IN  1955,  1959-60 


Medical  Area  of  i960 

The  map  above  of  the  medical  area  of  i960  with  its  already 
financed  additions  (in  dotted  lines)  is  a  great  change  from  the  map  of 
the  medical  area  of  1930,  (next  page)  with  its  projected  and  hoped-for  but 
unfinanced  changes  of  1934  shown  in  dotted  lines.    The  middle  hopsital 
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wing  was  built  in  1944  and  the  Out-Patient  and  private  Diagonostic 
Clinics  in  1958.  The  hopes  for  a  medical  school  dormitory  and  tennis 
court  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Men's  Graduate  Center,  the  Poplar 
Apartments,  expanded  campus  tennis  courts  and  the  Duke  golf  course. 
A  list  of  the  Needs  of  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Medicine  and 
Duke  Hospital  is  appended. 


Medical  Area  of  1930 
Conclusion:  As  indicated  above,  the  more  we  grow  and  progress, 
the  more  we  need.  Actually,  however,  most  of  the  items  listed  among 
our  needs  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  present  position  and  to  con- 
solidate our  progress.  As  we  have  done  for  the  past  thirty  years,  all  of 
us  in  the  Medical  Center  thank  the  General  Faculty,  Administration 
and  Trustees  of  the  Duke  Endowment  and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  Duke  University  for  their  very  great 
help  and  cooperation. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

(Not  necessarily  in  the  order  of  urgency) 

More  School  of  Nursing-  faculty- 
Loan  and  scholarship  funds  for  the  School  of  Nursing 

Preclinical   teaching-  and   research  space 

Children's  beds  and  child-center  facilities 

More   psychiatric  space 

More  storage   space 

Student  dining-  room  and  snack  bar 

Overnight  housing  for  ambulatory  patients  and  their  families 

Apartments  for  married  faculty,  staff,  students  and  interns 

Dormitory  space  for  men  and  women  students  of  medicine,  nursing-  and  technology 

Microfilming-   of   x-ray   films,   Pathology   and    Medical   Center   records 

Air-conditioning  of  patient  space  and  renovation  of  the  1930  building 

Sabbatical  leave  privileges  for  the  faculty  and  staff 

Payments  to  the  house  staff  instead  of  maintenance 

Security  office  to  reduce   thefts  and  borrowings 

Public  relations  counsel 

Private  beds  for  Negro  patients 

Officers  and  class  rooms  for  the  School  of  Nursing 

A  Chapel  for  the  Hospital 

Space   and   facilities    for   annual   physical   examinations    of  the   faculty 

A  mental  health  clinic   for  students  and  faculty 

Department    of  Pharmacology 

Renovation  of  a  number  of  the  "back  wards"  of  the  Hospital  including  adequate 
waiting  rooms,  nursing   stations  and    air-conditioning,  and  examining  rooms 

Removal  of  the  telephone  exchange  and  printing  departments  from  the  present 
Hospital    building 

A  separate  warehouse  or  large  storeroom  area  for  the  Medical  Center 

Creation   of   additional   waiting   rooms,   particularly   for   visitors,   and   a   gift   shop 

Additional    parking    with    adequate    controls 

An    information  center,   waiting   room,  bus   and   taxi   terminus  outside  the  Hospital 

Creation  of  the  equivalent  of  a  central  clinical  laboratory  by  consolidating  many 
such  individual  facilities  which  now  exist  but  without  altering  their  pro- 
fessional direction 

Expansion  of  the  brace  shop 

Expansion  of  space  for  the  radioisotope  laboratory 

Renovation  of  the  original  pharmacy  to  provide  adequate  storage  and  processing 
facilities 

Additional  file  space  for  the  medical  record  library  with  an  adjoining  reading,  re- 
search and  conference  room 

Renovation  of  the  original  operating  rooms  and  of  the  obstetrical  facilities 

Assistant  directors  of  the   nursing  service  for  each   of  the  clinical  services 

Expansion  of  the  program  for  white  practical  nurses  and  replacement  of  the 
Hospital  orderlies  with  colored   male  practical  nurses 

An  increase  of  approximately  30  staff  nurses  for  the  in-patient  and  out-patieat 
services 

An  emergency  power  supply  for  the  Center 

Extension  of  the  central  oxygen  system  to  the  entire  Hospital  which  will  probably 
entail  installation  of  a  large  liquid  oxygen  tank 

Extension  of  central  piped  suction  to  all  patient  areas 

Replacement  of  obsolete  hospital   furniture  with  modern   high-low  beds 

Improvement   of  telephone,  paging   and   intercommunication  system 
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Installation   of   automatically    controlled    doors    in    various   areas 

Completion  of  the   air-conditioning-  for  the   present   Hospital  building 

An  elevator  at  the  OPD  entrance  and  a  new  elevator  in  the  present  Medical  School 

More  space  for  the  physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy  departments 

Diagnostic  x-ray  expansion 

More  space  for  the  blood  bank  and  experimentation  laboratory 

Clinical    units    (metabolism,    cardiology,    neurology    etc.)     similar    to    Hematology 

Laboratory 
Cafeteria  expansion 
Kitchen  and   dishwashing  expansion 
Nursing  equipment  storage  space 

Space    for   records    storage    (x-ray,    medical    records,    laboratories,    EKG    etc.) 
More   space    for   the  surgical   pathology   laboratory 
Medical  illustration  expansion 

Business  Office:     More  space  for  collections  and  for   the  insurance  division 
Unify  the  clinics  in  the  out-patient  department 

Open   the  "morgue"  elevator  on  the  first   and  second  floors  for  passenger  traffic 
Better  access  to  the  emergency  room  plus  an  admission   unit   service 
Space   for   an    appointment   system    and    centralized    admitting 
Move  the   cytology  laboratory  from  the  fourth  floor 
Move   the   endocrine   laboratory    from   Prevost   Ward 
A  new  obstetrics  bacteriology  laboratory 
More  student   laboratories 
More  office   space — for  all  departments 
Expansion    of    the    vocational    rehabilitation    office 
Library   expansion 
More  animal  quarters 
In-Service  training  space  and  equipment 
Central   biochemical   routine  and   research   laboratory 
Branch  bank  to  serve  the  employees  and  visitors 
Retiring  room  for  bereaved  relatives 
Extension  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system 
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First  Term:  June  13      July  18 
Second  Term:  July  19      Aug.  23 
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Calendar  of  the  Summer 
Session  1961 


June  12— Monday— 9:00  a.m. 

Dormitory  rooms  ready  for  occupancy 

June  13— Tuesday 

Registration    for   the   First   Term   at   Gymnasium,   West   Campus 
8:30  a.m.TOO  r.M. 

June  14— Wednesday 

Instruction  begins  for  First  Term 

July  17-18— Monday-Tuesday 

Final  examinations  for  First  Term 

July  19- Wednesday  8:30-1:00 
Registration  for  Second  Term 

July  20— Thursday 

Instruction  begins  for  Second  Term 

August  22-25— Tuesday- Wednesday 

Final  examinations  for  Second  Term. 


All  classes  meet  six  days  a  week— Monday  through  Saturday.  Classes 
will  not  meet,  however,  on  Saturday,  July  8,  and  Saturday,  August  12. 


Published  by  Duke  University  monthly  except  in  July,  August,  September,  and 
December.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  March  25,  1929,  at  the  Post  Office  off 
Durham,  North  Carolina,   under   the   Act   of  Amnist   24,   1912. 


Administrative  Officers 


JULIAN    1)1  R\L    HAR  I.    M.I). 
President  of  Duke  University 

ROBERT  TAYLOR   (  OIK.   I'h.D. 
Provost 

PAUL  H1BBER1    U  \  DE,  I'M. I). 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

OLAN  LEE   PETTY,   I'll. I). 
Acting  Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Advisory  Committee  on  Courses  in  Re/igion 

ROI5I.RI    I  .  CUSHMAN,   B.D.,   I'h.D. 
Dean  of  the  Dh  inii >  School 

OSMOND   KELLY   INGRAM.    (1959)   B.D. 
Associate  Dean  of  Students 

HKLKN   MILDRED   KENDALL,   A.B. 
Administrative  Assistant  of  The  Divinity  School 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  KALE,   (1952)  B.D.,  D.D. 
Directoj  ol   Field  Work 

W.  WALDO  BEACH,  15.1)..  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Religion 


Faculty 


HUGH  ANDERSON,  M.A..  15.1).,  I'h.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biblical    I  heolog) 

JOHN  WILLIAM  CAR]   ION.   I',  I)..  I'h.D. 
Associate  Professoi   "I    Preaching 

EGIL  GRISLIS,  B.D.,   I'h.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Historical    rheolog) 

STUART  C.  HENRY,  15. D..  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professoi  ol  American  Christianity 

FREDERICK  I.  HERZOG,  B.D.,    I  h.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theolog) 

CREIGHI  ON  1.  \(A  .  15.1)..  I'h.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Missions  and  Social   Ethics 

WILLIAM   HARDMAN    I'OII.AI.   15.1)..   I'h.D. 
Associate  Professoi   of  Christianity   .mil  Culture 

McMURR^    S.  RICHEY,  15.1)..   I'h.D. 
Associate  Professor  of    Pheolosn   and  Christian  Nurture 


Duke  University  Summer  Session 


THERE  will  be  two  terms  of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session 
of  1961.  The  first  term  will  begin  on  June  13  and  end  on  July 
18.     The  second  term  will  begin  on  July  19  and  end  on  August  23. 

Courses  in  religion  and  related  fields  will  be  offered  in  the  Duke 
University  Summer  Session.  These  courses  are  subject  to  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session  as  published  in  the 
Summer  Session  Bulletin.  The  undergraduate  credits  secured  will 
count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Divinity  School  credits  will 
count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Theology,  and  Master 
of  Religious  Education  degrees.  Graduate  School  credits  will  count 
on  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  These  credits 
may,  of  course,  be  transferred  to  other  colleges,  universities,  and 
theological  schools  in  the  same  way  that  such  transfer  of  credit  is 
usually  made. 

Candidates  for  degrees  from  Duke  University  should  be  formally 
admitted  to  the  school  which  will  confer  the  degree.  Candidates  for 
the  B.D.  and  M.R.E.  degrees  must  be  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School; 
candidates  for  the  A.M>  and  Ph.D.  degrees  must  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pre-  Enrollment 

Students  in  residence  at  Duke  University  during  the  spring  semester 
1961  who  plan  to  enroll  for  courses  ollered  in  the  1961  Summer  Session 
will  pre-enroll  on  the  following  dates: 

The  Divinity  School 
April  25-26 

Students  not  in  residence  may  pre-enroll  by  mail.  Request  for 
application  blank  should  be  made  to  the  Summer  Session  Office,  Duke 
University.  Completed  applications  should  be  mailed  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School,  Duke  University. 

Registration 

Students  in  residence  who  have  pre-enrollecl  on  April  25  and  26 
may  complete  their  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on  Max 
10-June5.   Advance  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  includes:  \ 


1 .  Completion  of  various  Summer  Session  forms. 

2.  Payment  of  University  fees. 

Students  not  in  residence  at  Duke  University  during  the  spring 
semester  of  1961  whose  applications  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  may  complete  registration  by  mail  through  June  5. 
Advance  registration  by  mail  with  the  Summer  Session  Office  includes: 

1.  Completion  in  full  and  return  of  forms  required  by  the  Summer 
Session  Office  by  June  5. 

2.  Payment  of  University  fees  by  June  5. 

Students  who  complete  registration  with  the  Summer  Session  Office 
on  or  before  June  5  need  not  be  present  at  the  general  registration  in 
the  large  gymnasium  on  June  13.    They  will  meet  classes  on  June  14. 

All  Summer  Session  students  whose  classes  begin  on  June  14,  Term 
I,  who  do  not  complete  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on 
or  before  June  5  must  present  themselves  at  general  registration  in  the 
large  gymnasium  on  June  13  to  register. 

Any  student  who  fails  to  register  on  or  before  June  13,  Tc  m  I, 
July  19,  Term  II,  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  late  registration. 

All  changes  in  courses  other  than  those  required  by  the  University 
will  require  a  payment  of  $1.00  for  each  change  made. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

The  University  fee  is  as  follows: 

Covering  registration,  tuition  and  medical  care  $28.50  per  semester 
hour. 

One  half  of  the  above  fee  is  rebated  to  students  enrolled  in  the 
Divinity  School,  who  will  pay  '§14.25  per  semester  hour. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  either  the  Di- 
vinity School  Office  or  the  Summer  Session  Office. 

Room  and  Board 

In  all  dormitories  the  rate  of  room  rent  is  S27.50,  per  term,  for 
each  student,  where  two  students  occupy  a  room.  Single  rooms  are 
Ivailable  ai  the  rate  of  $35.00  for  each  term,  bin  in  limited  numbers. 
Graduate  and   undergraduate   students   will   be  assigned    i<>  separate 


residence  halls  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  The  Divinity  School  and 
Housing  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  assist  married  students  in  locating 
accommodations  for  themselves  and  their  families  off  the  campus. 
Occupants  of  the  University  rooms  furnish  their  own  bed  linen, 
blankets,  pillows,  and  towels.  Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made 
to  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Board  will  be  provided  in  the  University  cafeteria  at  approximately 
S72.00  for  each  term  depending  upon  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  in- 
dividual. 


Advanced  Degrees 


The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Theology  and 
Master  of  Religious  Education  are  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
arc  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Graduate  study  in  religion   leading  to   the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  pursued  in   three  fields:    (1) 
Biblical  Studies:    (2)    Studies  in  Church  History;  and    (3)    Studies  in 
Christian  Theology  and  Ethics. 

Candidates  lor  advanced  degrees  must  be  graduates  of  colleges  of 
recognized  standing. 

Upon  request  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  will  furnish  bulletins  containing  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  academic  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  Master  of  Theology,  Master  of  Religious  Education, 
Master  of  Aits,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


Religious  Services 


University  religious  sen  ices  are  held  each  Sunda\  morning  at  11:00 
o'clock  in  the  University  Chapel.  All  students  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


The  Summer  Session  of  the 
Divinity  School 

^S3°CS» 

Summer ',  1961 

Class  enrollments  will  be  controlled  as  occasion  may  arise  so  as  to  secure  a 
fairly  even  distribution  among  the  courses  offered  in  each  term. 

First  Term:  June  13-July  18 

28  (DS)  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY -A  consideration  ol  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  America  and  the  histor)  oi  i i >  development.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 

167  (DS)  THEOLOCi  AND  THE  LAY  WIND— Formulation  and  communication 
of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  mind  of  today.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Richev 

hi  (DS)  INTRODUCTION  TO  (  HRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ETHICS. -Christian  norms 
for  social  policy  and  their  application  to  the  domestic,  economic,  political,  and 
racial  patterns  of  modern  culture.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Lao 

240  iDS)  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER.-An  exposition  of  the 
writings  of   (he   Systematic  Theologian   of   Anglicanism    in    the   sixteenth    century. 

9:20- 1 0:40.     3  s.h.'  Mr.  Grislis 

Second  Term:   July  19-August  23 

14  (DS)  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CHRIS!  LANITY.-A  survey  of  the 
main  currents  in  Reformation  :\\\d  post-Reformation  church  history.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerurand 

Id  (DS)  CON  I  EMPORARY  WES  I  ERN  CULTURE.-An  analysis  of  the  conceptual 
commitment-,  in  contemporary  stxles  of  thought  and  life  as  reflected  in  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  social  analysis,  and  the  arts.     9:20-10:40.     3  sJi.       Mr.  I'oii  \i 

116   (DS)  LIVING  ISSUES  OF  NEW    H.slAMKM    THEOLOGY.-Examination  of 

recent  major  questions  of  debate  in  the  New  Testament  Held.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

188  (DS)  POST-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-A  study  of  the  theological  trends 
and  significant  personalities  in   the  preaching  tradition  from   the  sixteenth  century 

to  the  present.  11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

A  CLINIC  IN  PREACHING 

The  Fourth  Clinic  in  Preaching  will  be  held  July  3-14,  1961,  with 
professor  H.  H.  Farmer,  recently  of  Cambridge  University,  England, 
and  Professor  Stuart  Henry  as  the  lecturers,  and  with  Professor  John 
\\\  Carlton  and  Professor  James  T.  Cleland  as  the  instructors.  En- 
rollment is  limited  to  twent)  ministers,  preferably  those  who  have 
graduated  from  theological  school  before  1956.  No  academic  credit 
will  be  given;  the  registration  and  onl\  fee  is  $10.00.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Professor  James  T.  Cleland. 
library  (w)    102. 


The  School  for  Approved  Supply  Pastors, 
July  17-August  11 

William  Arthur  Kale,  Director,  Box  4353,  Duke  Station 
Durham.  North  Carolina 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 

C.   G.   Bookhout,   Chairman  H.  J.  Horn 

W.    D.    BlLLINGS  H.   J.    OoSTING 

I.  E.  Gray  F.  J.  Vernberg 

E.  C.  Horn  K.  M.  Wilbur 


Staff  for  1961 
G.   G.  Bookhout,  Ph.D.,   Invertebrate   zoology  and   embryology,  development  in  :j 

tion  to  physical  factors 
J.   D.    Costlow,   Ph.D.,   Invertebrate    embryology,    development    of    Crustacea,    met; 

lisrn  of  crustacean  larvae 
D.  J.  Fluke,  Ph.D.,  Biophysics,  radiation,  molecular  biology 
I.  E.  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Marine  ecology,  entomology 
H.  J.  Humm,  Ph.D.,  Marine  algae  and  marine  bacteriology 
Wanda   S.  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  Parasitology;   systematics.  life  history   and   metabolisn 

digenetic  trematodes 
T.  W.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Marine  mycology 
W.  K.  Patton,  Ph.D.,  Invertebrate  zoology 

H.  S.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Cytology;  cell  division,  cell  components 
Muriel  I.  Saxdeex,  Ph.D.,  Invertebrate  endocrinology 
*P.  J.  Vernberg,  Ph.D.,  Physiological  ecology  of  marine  invertebrates 

Research  Associates 

*Gerhard  Kruger,  Ph.D.,  Physiological  ecology 

*Winqna  Vernberg,  Ph.D.,  Metabolism  of  digenetic  trematodes 

t Harry  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Marine  fauna  of  Cape  Hatteras 

Research  Assistants 

*Mrs.  Marilyn  Barnes,  A.B.  "Larry  J.  Kelts,  B.S. 

*R.  C.  Bruce,  M.A.  *Mrs.  Rebecca  Owens 

*Mrs.  Walter  Chipman,  M.A.  *Miss  Judith  Payne,  B.Sc.Hons. 

*H.  S.  Gold,  M.A.  *D.  E.  Schneider,  A.B. 

*Mrs.  Carolyn  Hoss,  A.B.  tMrs.  Harry  Wells,  M.A. 

Technical  Staff 

*Xorris  Hill,  Technical  Superintendent 
"Mrs.  Mary  Fond  Jones,  Secretary  and  Librarian 
Mrs.  Susanne  Gruninger,  Secretary 
*  James  Willis,  Assistant  Caretaker 

Asterisk  (*)  indicates  staff  members  are  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory.  Beaufort,  > 
throughout  the  year;  (t)  designates  staff  are  at  the  substation.  Cape  Hatteras  Marine  Laboratory,  Hatt 
X.  C.  The  other  staff  members  are  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  in  the  summer  but  at  Duke  Univei 
Durham,   X.   ('..   during-  the  rest  of  the  year. 

For  application  forms,  bulletin  and  general  information,  write  Dr.  C.  G.  Bookh< 
Director  of  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N< 
Carolina. 

Research  arrangements  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  F.  Johx  Yerxberg,  Assistant 
rector  for  Research,  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

History  of  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
The  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory  was  established  in  1938  on  Piver's  Isl 
across  the  Newport  River  from  the  historic  town  of  Beaufort,  N.  C,  as  a  result  of 
initiative  and  vision  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  S.  Pearse,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Departn 
of  Zoology  of  Duke  University.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  had  establish< 
biological  station  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  in  1902,  because  "Beaufort,  N.  C, 
found  to  be  a  place  especially  well  suited  for  the  study  of  marine  fauna  and  flo 
Since  then  the  biota  has  become  well  known  through  the  work  of  many  biologists  incluc, 
Gill,  Simpson,  Coues,  Yarrow,  Grave,  Wilson,  Coker,  Pearse,  Mast,  Hoyt,  Lewis,  and  I 
Originally  the  Duke  Station  was  planned  as  a  place  for  students  to  receive  trair 


LECTING   ON    A   Riii'K    JETTY 


do  graduate  work  in  marine  biology.     Investigators  utilized  unused  classroom  space, 

her,  from  1938  to  1949  when  the  first  research  laboratory  was  built;  in  1954,  1957, 

1960  others  were  added. 

Property 
The  Duke  University  Marin.-  Laboratory  occupies  13  acres  of  the  southern  portion  of 
er's  Island;  the  V.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Laboratory  encompasses  the  remainder  of 

island,  the  north  end.  The  island  is  between  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort. 
The  present  plant  consists  of  fourteen  buildings  including   three  dormitories,  dinim 
:,  two  residences,  boathouse,  classroom  laboratories,  and  four  research  laboratories. 
The  station  owns  a  38  foot  power  boat  equipped  to  trawl  and  dredge  in  the  sounds  and 
an.    A  27  foot  boat,  row  boats,  outboard  motors  and  collecting  gear  are  also  available. 

Flora  and  Fauna 

Beaufort  is  approximately  midway  between  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  and  Miami,  Florida. 
is.  therefore,  in  the  southern  range  of  many  plants  and  animals  which  occur  off  the 
v  England  coast  and  the  northern  range  of  a  host  of  species  which  are  found  off  the 
irida  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  about 
ween  it  and  the  shore  are  occasional  reef-. 
The  Beaufort  area  is  strategically  located  for  biological  research  because  of  the  rich- 
s  of  its  flora  and  fauna.- and  the  ease  with  which  one  may  reach  a  variety  of  habitats. 
»m  the  laboratory  bv  boat  or  automobile  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  ocean.  Bogue  and  Core 
mds,  Harker's  Island,  river.-,  creek-,  canals,  mud  flats,  sand  beaches,  dunes,  marshes, 
t  bogs,  cypress  swamps,  bird  islands  and  rookeries,  and  coastal  pine  forests.  Long 
[  pine,  yaupon.  and  at  least  seven  species  of  insectivorous  plants,  including  the  noted 
its  flytrap,  grow  in  the  region.  A  great  variety  of  algae,  both  freshwater  and  marine, 
ivailable.     Common  animal-  include  king  crab-,  crabs,  squids,  shrimps,  snails,  clams, 


RESEARCH    AND   CLASSROOM    LABORATORIES 

ctenophores,  jellyfish,  hydroids,  sponges,  polychaetes,  three  species  of  sea  urchins,  sta 
brittle  stars,  sand  dollars,  many  fishes,  sharks,  rays,  skimmers,  terns,  gulls,  herons 
turtles,  and  porpoises. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

All  courses  offered  at  the  laboratory  are  intended  for  graduate  students  and  sen, 
Admission  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Instructor  and  the  Director  of  the  Lafc 
tory.  To  be  sure  of  enrollment  in  a  specific  course  an  application  blank  shouh 
filled  out  as  early  as  possible  and  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  En' 
ment  in  courses  is  limited  and  early  registration  is  advised.  Priority  will  be  give| 
applications  in  order  of  the  receipt  and  payment  of  fees.  Students  who  have  had  I 
quate  preparation   may   request  space   for  independent  or  thesis  research. 

The  last  day  of  registration  and  the  suggested  time  of  arrival  for  the  first  teri 
Tuesday,  June  13.    The  first  meeting  of  classes  will  be  at  8:00  a.m.,  Wednesday,  June 

The  suggested  time  of  arrival  for  the  second  term  is  Wednesday  afternoon,  July| 
The  first  meeting  0f  classes  will  be  at  8:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  20." 

FIRST  TERM   (June  13 -July  18) 

Botany  207.  Marine  Mycology.— I nt reduction  to  the  structure,  classification,  culture, 
physiology  of  marine  and  brackish  water  fungi.  Special  problems  on  groups  or  indivi 
species.  Lectures,  laboratory,  field  trips,  introduction  to  periodical  literature,  and  indivi 
investigations.     6  semester  hours.  yrR.  j0Hj,- 

Zoology  203.      Marine   Ecology.— A    study   of   marine   animals   in    relation   to   environn' 
Consideration   of   environmental    factors,    succession,    rhythms,    communities,    intraspeeific 
interspecific   relations,    productivity,   conservation,    problems,   etc.,   concerned   with    animal 
in  the  ocean.     Lectures,   reviews,   conferences,   field   and   laboratory   work.      6   semester   In 

Mr.  G 

Zoology   250.      Physiological   Ecology   of    Marine   Animals.— A   study   of   the   physioloj 
responses    of    marine    animals    in    relation    to    certain    environmental    factors    and    evolu] 
Animals  representing  numerous  phyla  and  from  various  habitats  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  Course  in  Physiology.     6  semester  hours.  Mr.  Verxi] 

SECOND  TERM  (July  19 -August  23) 

si,w°il0gy  ft-     P*ransites  of  Marine  Animals.— The  major  groups  of  parasites  will  be 
siaered  m  relation  to  different  types  of  marine  animals.     Systematics  of  the  parasites  pr« 


Botany  359.     Research — Hours 
Zoology  353.     Research — Hour: 


DORMITORIES 

L  considered  along  with  bost-paraaite  relations  and  life  cycles.    A  special  problem  will  be 
led  by  the  student  and  completed  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  course.     Prerequisites: 

■luctory  Parasitology  or  equivalent.     ,;  se ster  hours.  Mrs.  Hunter 

Zoology  274.  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology. — A  study  of  invertebrate  animals  that  occur 
lie  Beaufort  region.  A  number  of  field  trips  will  be  made  to  a  variety  of  habitats  to  study, 
ct,  ami  classify  animals  in  their  natural  environment.  The  structure  and  habits  of  living 
rtebrates.  as  well  as  their  behavior  under  experimental  conditions,  will  be  studied  in  the 
6  semester  hours.  Mr.  Bookhout 

BOTH  TERMS 

Botany  225.     Special  Problems — Hours  to   be  arranged.     Approval   of  instructor  required. 

Staff 
tn  In-  arranged.     Approval  of  instructor  required.  Staff 

tu  be  arranged.     Approval  of  instructor  required.        Staff 

Climate 

the  Beaufort  area  is  well  known  for  its  moderate  climate  during  the  summer.  Air 
aeratures  range  from  an  average  minimum  of  70°F.  to  an  average  maximum  of 
F.  There  is  a  prevailing  southwest  wind  from  the  ocean  during  most  of  the  summer. 
Water  temperatures  average  from  22-29°C.  in  June  and  range  from  24-30°C.  during 
;u>t  (the  mean-  are  25°C.  and  27°C.  respectively). 

Clothes 

Students  should  bring  clothe-  suitable  for  Held  work:  wading,  collecting-  on  mud  flats 
sandy  beaches,  and  swimming.     A  sun  hat,  tennis  shoes,  bathing  suit,  shorts,  and  sun 
SBes  will  be  very  useful. 

Recreation 

fhere  are  ample  opportunities  for  recreation  about  Beaufort— swimming,  fishing, 
tin-,  etc.  Facilities  for  croquet,  shuffle  board,  horseshoe  pitching  and  volley  ball  are 
vides  on  Piver's  Island. 

Expenses 

Tin-  University  fee  is  $28.50  per  semester  hour  for  all  except  teachers  in  elementary 
secondary  schools,  who  will  be  charged  $12.50  per  semester  hour.  Fees  for  one  term 
as  follow-  : 

University    Fee  $171.0(1 

Laboratory  Fee  $  10.00 


PHYSICAL   PLANT   OF   DUKE   UNIVERSITY    MARINE   LABORATORY 


Thirty -six  people  may  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories.  Occupants  must  sUj- 
blankets,  bed  linen,  pillows  and  towels.  Room  rent  per  person  with  two  per  rooifl 
$27.50  per  term. 

Rooms  in  Beaufort  may  be  obtained  for  approximately  $5  per  week  with  two 
room  or  $10  with  one  per  room.  Bed  linen,  pillows  and  towels  are  supplied.  Furnii 
apartments  may  be  rented  at  $50  per  month  and  up. 

Board  is  furnished  at  $15  per  week. 

University  and  laboratory  fees  are  payable  at  the  Summer  Session  Office  upon  r< 
tration.     Board  is  payable  upon  arrival  at  Beaufort  to  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory 

Travel 

Fiver's  Island  is  only  150  yards  across  a  channel  from  the  town  of  Beaufort.  A  br: 
leads  to  ('.  S.  Highway  70,  so  that  the  island  is  readily  accessible  by  automobile.  B< 
fort  may  be  reached  by  Piedmont  Air  Lines.  Students  will  also  find  bus  service  | 
satisfactory.  Those  without  heavy  luggage  may  request  to  alight  at  the  roadway  to 
Duke  Station.  Checked  luggage  will  be  picked  up  by  a  station  representative  immedia 
after  the  owner  arrives.  Those  who  ride  the  bus  to  Beaufort  will  be  called  for  prom] 
if  they  telephone  the  laboratory. 


EVENING  LECTURES 

During  the  summer,  evening  lectures  are  given  by  visiting  investigators,  staff  memb 
and  others.     The  following  were  given  in  1960: 

June  15— "Commensalism  of  Decapod  Crustacea  with  Branching  Corals  on  the  Great  Bar 
Beef .'  Wendell  K.  Patton,  Fulbright  Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Queensfc 
Australia.  * 

June  22— "Endocrine  Mechanisms  in  Crustacea."  Muriel  I.  Sandeen,  Assistant  Professd 
/oology,  Duke  University. 


A   CLASSROOM   LAB0RATO1 


e  29 — "The  Community  Approach   in  Estuarine   Ecology  as   Illustrated    by   the   Study   of 

Lake  Pontehartrain,  Louisiana."      Rezneat   M.    Darnell,    Assistant   Professor   of  Zoology, 

Marquette  University. 
I   8 — "A    Few    Observations    on    Physiological    Adaptation    to    Environment."       F.    G.    Hall, 

Professor  of  Physiology,   Duke   University  Medical   Center.      The   Arthur   Sperry    Pearse 

Memorial  Lecture. 
T  13 — "Selection  of  Prey  by  the  Oyster-drilling  Gastropod,  Urosalpinx."     .John   Blake,  Re- 
search Associate  in  Zoology,  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Institute  of  Fisheries 

Research. 
•T  20 — "Tetrapod  Vertebrate  Ecology  of  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Park."     Thomas 

Quay,  Professor  of  Zoology,  North  Carolina  State  College. 
7  27 — "Some  Aspects  of  the  Biology  of  Fishes  of  the  Genus  Paraliehthys."     Earl  Dupler, 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,   University   of   North    Carolina,   Institute   of   Fisheries 

Research, 
just  4 — "Radiation  Ecology."     Eugene  Odum,  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Georgia. 
just   10 — "Some   Current  Problems   in   Osmoregulation."      Dr.    Carl    Schlieper,    Tnstitut    fur 

Meereskuude,  Universitat  Kiel,  Germany. 
;ust  17 — "Ecology  of  Some  Lignicolous  Fungi  in  Estuarine   Waters."     Gilbert   C.    Hughes, 

III.     Research  Associate  in  Botany,  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory. 

RADIATION  BIOLOGY  SEMINAR  SERIES 
During  the  summer  of  1960  the  following  seminar  series  was  sponsored  by  the  Insti- 
■  of  Radiation  Biology  for  High  School  Teachers. 

e  23 — "Biological  After-effects  of  Radiation  and  Long-lived  Free  Radicals."  Dr.  Alan 
Conger,  Biology  Department,  University  of  Florida. 

e  30 — "Microbial  Genetics."     Dr.  S.  R.  Gross,  School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University. 

r  7 — "Autoradiographic  Studies  of  DNA,  RNA,  and  Protein  Synthesis  in  Polytene  Chromo- 
somes."    Dr.  Crodowaldo  Pavan,  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

J  14— "On  the  Curious  Growth  of  Roots."  Dr.  Seymour  Shapiro,  Biology  Department. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 


A   RESEARCH   LABORATORY 

July  21 — "Experimental  Radiation   Carcinogenesis."     I>r.   Claire  Shellabarger,  Departmei 

Zoology,  University  of  Michigan. 
July  28 — "Radiation  Lenkemogenesis."    Dr.  Eugene  J'.  Cronkite,  Department  of  Experinfl 

Pathology,  Bropkhaven  National  Laboratory. 
August  4 — "Radiation    Ecology."     Dr.  Eugene  P.   Odum,   Department  of   Zoology,   Univei 

of  Georgia. 
August  11 — "The  Causes  of  Developmental  Abnormalities  in  Man  and  Other  Mammals.'' 

James  <;.  Wilson,  Department  of  Anatomy,  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Flo; 


RESEARCH  REPORTS,  SUMMER  1960 

A  program  of  the  third  annual  presentation  of  papers  by  research  investigator 
the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory,  August  16  and  IS,  is  given  below: 
Beach,  X.  W.,  Gettysburg  College.  "Invasion,  growth  and  reproduction  of  oyster  cral 
Brummett,  Anna  Ruth,  Carleton  College.    "Deletion  and  grafting  experiments  on  the  em 

onic  shield  of  Fundulus  heteroclitus." 
Carter,  W.,   Washington  &   Lee   University.     "Distribution  of  ants  of  North  Carolina.' 
Con.,  \Y.,   University  of  Nebraska.     ''Problems  with   the  dioecious   tapeworms. ' ' 
COSTLOW,    .).    1).,    &    C.    G.    BOOKHOUT,    Duke    University    Marine    Laboratory.       "Studies 

Brackyura  larvae." 

Davis,    L.,   Vanderbilt    University.      "Insects    of   the    herbaceous    strata    of   salt   marsh 
munities." 

EngeL,    I  >.,    Duke    University.      "The    effect    of    hydration    on    the    radiation    of    sensitivity 
Artemia  salina." 

(Jkay,  I.  E.,  Duke  University.     "Cape  Eatteras  as  a  barrier  to  marine  organisms.'' 

HlGGINS,  if.  P.,  Duke  University.     "Post-embryonic  life  history  of  the  Kinorchyncha.  " 

HUNTER,  Wanda  S.,  Duke  University.     "Life  history  notes  on  some  trematodes. '  * 

JOHNSON,  T.  W.,  Jr.,  Duke  University.     "Fungi  in  marine  invertebrates." 


tg,   Elizabeth,   Bucknell    University.      "Response   of    blue    crab    mitochondria    to   osmotic 
tress. " 

,ler,  D.  C,  Duke  University.  "The  effect  of  climate  on  the  distribution  of  fiddler  crabs." 
tox,  W.,  Duke  University.     "Associates  of  Leptogorgia." 

insox,  Maryaxxe,  Duke  University  Murine  Laboratory.  "Osmoregulation  in  marine 
birds. ' ' 

deex,   Muriel   I.  &   Judith   McKay,   Duke    University.     "Locomotor   activitj    of    fiddler 
fcrabs. ' ' 
deex,  Muriel  I.,  &  .1.  D.  Costlow,  Duke  University.     "Physiologically  active  substances 
from  the  barnacle  centra]  nervous  system." 

(mas,  Grace,  University  of  Georgia.     "Culture  of  gastropod  veligers. " 
xberg,  F.  .1.  &  D.  ScHXKiitKR,  Duke    University   Marine  Laboratory.     "Influence  of   tem- 
perature on  tissue  respiration  of  fiddler  crabs." 

NBERG,  W.  B.,  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory.  ••Amino  acids  in  larval  ami  adult 
-tages  of  a  trematode. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Tlie  publications  listed  below  arc  the  result  of  work  done  wholly  or  in  [(art  at  the 
ce  University  Marine  Laboratory. 

Khout,  C.  G.,  &  Johx  D.  Costlow,  Jr.  1959.  Feeding,  molting,  ami  growth  in  barnacles. 
B»,  Dixy  L.  Ray,  Marine  Boring  ami  Fouling  Organisms:  212-235.  University  of  Wash 
ngton  Press:   Seattle. 

SLOW,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  G.  H.  Rees  &  C.  G.  Bookhout.  t959.  A  preliminary  note  on  the  com- 
plete larval  development  of  Callinrctes  sapidus  Rathbun  under  laboratory  conditions. 
Limnol.  &  Oceanog.     4:    222-22:;. 

rLOW,  Johx  D.,  Jr.,  «.V  ( '.  (i.  Bookhout.  1959.  The  effects  of  salinity  and  temperature  on 
arval  development  of  Braehyura  reared  in  the  laboratory.  International  Oceanog.  Cong, 
preprints:   228-229. 

rLOW,  Johx   D.,  Jr.   1959.     Effect   of  carbonic   anhydrase   inhibitors  on   shell   development 
uid  growth  of  Balanus  improrimis  Darwin.     Physiol.  Zool.     32:    177-184. 
tloy\",  Johx  D.,  Jr.,  &   C.   G.    Bookhout,      1959.     The   larval  development    of  Callineetes 
kpidus  Rathbun  reared  in   the  laboratory.     Biol.   Bull.     116:   373-396. 

tlow,  J.  I).,  Jr.,  &  c.  G.  Bookhout.     1960.     A  method  for  developing  Brachyuran  eggs 

a  film.     Limnol.  &  Oceanog.  5 :   212-215. 

tlow,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  C.  G.  Bookhout,  &   l>'.  Monroe.     I960.     The  effect  of  salinity  ami  tem- 

lerature  on  larval  development  of  Sesarma  cinereum  (Bosc     reared  in  the  laboratory.    Biol. 

Bulletin.     118:  183-202. 

blow,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  &  ('.  G.  Bookhout.     1960.     The  complete  larval  development  of  Sesarma 

iin  rt  a  in    (Bosc     reared  in  the  laboratory.     Biol.  Hull.      118:   203-214. 
tlow,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  &  C.  <i.  Bookhout.     1960.     The  larval  development  of  Evrypanopem  d 
oressus  (Smith)   under  laboratory  conditions.     Crustaceana.      (In  press   . 
TLOW,   J.   D.,   Jr.      1960.      The    effect   of    temperature   ami    salinity    on    the    development    of 

rustacea   larvae.      Annual   Report  of  the  Challenger   Sue.    (In  press    . 
d,  Harvey  S.     1959.     Distribution  of  some  lignicolous  ascomycetes  ami    Fungi   [mperfecti 

n  an  estuary.     J.   Elisha    Mitch.   Sci.  Soc.   75:    25-28. 

y,  I.  E.     1960.     Unusual  pigmentation  in  a  flounder.     Copeia,  1960.   (4):    (In  press). 
.imkx,  Carl  S.  &  Paul  J.   Osborxe.     1959.     Carbon   dioxide  fixation    in   marine  inverte- 
brates:   a   survey  of  major   phyla.     Science.      130:    1409-1410. 

HMEX,  Carl  S.  &  Karl  M.  Wilbur.  1959.  Carbon  dioxide  fixation  in  marine  inverte- 
brates.    I.     The  main  pathway  in  the  oyster.     J.  Biol.  Cheni.  234:    1268-1271. 

ter,  Waxda  Saxborx,  &  Lyell  J.  Thomas.  I960.  A  new  species  of  Saccacoelium 
(Trematoda:  Haploporidae  I  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  Trans.  Amer.  Micr.  Soc.  (In 
press). 

ter,  Waxda  Saxborx,  &  W.  B.  Verxberg.  1960.  Preliminary  studies  on  the  life  history 
jf  Cardiocephalus  brandesi.     Szeidat,  1928.      (Trematoda:    Strigeidae).     -J.   Parasitol.    (In 

tress  . 

xsox,  T.  W.,  Jr.,  &  Harvey  S.  Gold.     1959.    Notes  and  brief  articles.     A  system  for  con- 
tinual-flow sea-water  cultures.     Mycologia.     52:   89-94. 
xsox,    T.    W.,    Jr.,    HUGO    A.    Ferchau,    &    Harvey    S.    Gold.      1959.       isolation,    culture. 

rowth,  ami  nutrition  of  some  lignicolous  marine  fungi.     Phyton.      12:    <>-»-80. 


roHNSON    T.  W.,  Jr.     1960.     Infection  potential  and  growth  of  Lagenidium  chthamaloplii 

Amer'.I.   Hot!  47:   383-385. 
Johnson    T.  W.,  Jr.,  &  R.  R-  Bonner,  Jr.     1960.     Lagenidium  callinectes  Couch  in  ban 

ova.    J.  Elisha  Mitch.  Sci.  Soe.  76:  147-149. 
Johnson    T    W     Jr.,  &  G.  C.  Hughes.     I960.     Bobillaida  phragmitis  Cunnell  in   estus 

waters.     Trans.  Brit.  Mycol.  Soc.  43:  523-524. 
Mvturo,    Frank    J.    S.,    Jr.      1959.      Seasonal    distribution    and    settling    rates    of    estu; 

Bryozoa.     Ecology.     40:   116  127. 
Rees    (;     n       1959.     Larval   development   of  the   sand   crab.     Emerita  talpoida    (Say)    in 

laboratory.     Biol.  Bull.     117:  356-370. 
ROEDEB    .Martin.     1959.     The   response   of   Arbacia  plutei  to   added  amino  acids.     J.   Ce 

Comp.  Physiol.  54:  287-289. 
sn  i'Maxx,  ROLF,  &   T.  W.  JOHNSON,   Jr.      1960.     Isolation  and   culture   of   fungi   from  i 

submerged  in  saline  and  fresh  water.     J.  Elisha  Mitch.  Sci.  Soc.  76:   150-154. 
TeStrake,  Diane.     1959.    Estuarine  distribution  and  saline  tolerance  of  some  saprolegniat 

Phyton.      12:    147-152. 
Vernberg,  F.  John.     1959.     Studies  on  the  physiological  variation  between  tropical  and 

perate'zone  fiddler  crabs  of  the  Genus  Uca.     II.     Oxygen  consumption  of  whole  organi 

Biol.  Bull.  117:   163-184. 
Yerxberg,  F.  John.     1959.     Physiological  adaptations  of  latitudinally  isolated  population 

fiddler  crabs.     International  Oceanographic  Congress.     Preprints:   268-270. 
Vernberg,  F.  John  &  R.  E.  Tashian.     1959.     Studies  on  the  physiological  variation  bet 

tropical   and  temperate    zone   fiddler   crabs   of   the    genus    Uca.     I.      Thermal   death   lb 

Ecology.     4(i:  589-593. 
Vernberg,  F.  John.     1959.     Studies  on  the  physiological  variation  between  tropical  and 

perate  zone  fiddler  crabs  of  the  genus  Uca.     III.     The  influence  of  temperature  acclims 

on  oxygen  consumption  of  whole  organisms.     Biol.  Bull.  117:    582-593. 
VERNBERG,  W.  B.  &  W.  S.  Hunter.     1959.     Studies  on  oxygen  consumption  in  digenetic  tr 

todes.      III.      The   relationship   of   body   nitrogen   to   oxygen    uptake.      Exptl.   Parasitol. 

76-82. 
Vernberg,  W.  B.  &  W.  S.  Hunter.     1960.     Oxygen  consumption  in  digenetic  trematodes. 

Oxidative  pathways  in  the  trematodes  Gynaecotyla  adunca  (Linton,  1905).   Exptl.  Para: 

9:  42-46. 
Vernberg,   W.   B.,   &    W.    S.    Hunter.      I960.      Studies   on    oxygen   consumption    in    digei 

trematodes.  V.    The   influence    of   temperature   on    3    species    of    adult    trematodes.      E 

Parasitol.     (Tn  press). 
Wells,  Harry  W.     1959.     Notes  on  Odostomia  impressa   (Say).     Nautilus.  72:    14(1-149. 
Wells,   H.  W.     1959.     Boring   sponges    (Clionidae)    of   Newport   River,   North   Carolina. 

Elisha   Mitch.  Sci.   Soc.  75:    168-173. 

Wills,  Harry  W.,  &  I.  E.  Cray.     1960.     Summer  upwelling  off  the  northeast  coast  of  N 

Carolina.     Limnol.  &  Oceanog.  5:   108-109. 
Wells,  Harry'  W.,  &  I.  E.  Gray.     1960.     Some  oceanic  sub-tidal  ovster  populations.  Naul 

73:  139-146. 
Wells,  Harry'  W.,  Mary  Jane   Wells,   &    I.    E.  Gray.     1960.     On   the   southern   limi 

Balanus  balanoides  in  the  western  Atlantic     Ecol.  41  :  578-580. 
Wells,  Harry  W.,  Mary  Jane  Wells,  &  I.  E.  Gray.     I960.     Marine  sponges  of  North  ( 

lina.     J.  Elisha  Mitch.  Sci.  Soc.  76:    (In  press). 
Wells,  Harry  W.,  &  I.  E.  Gray.     1960.     The  seasonal   occurrence  of  MiitiJu.s  edulis  on 

Carolina  coast  as  a  result  of  transport  around  Cape  Hatteras.     Biol.  Bull.  119:    (In  pr. 

Wills,   Harry  W.     1960.     Additional   records   of   the   carangid   fish,    Uraspis    heidi    Pcp 
Copeia,  I960.  (4):   (In  press.. 

WOLFSON,   Nancy.      1959.      The   retardation    of   cleavage    in    sea    urchin    eggs   bv    cell    extr 
Exptl.  Cell  Research.  18:  504-511. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INVESTIGATORS 

Visiting  investigators  may  obtain  research  space  during  the  summer  or  at  other  t 
throughout  the  year.  Each  of  the  four  research  laboratories  is  supplied  witli  electri 
gas,  fresh  water  and  salt  water.  There  are  tanks,  water  tables,  aquaria,  autoclave,  o\ 
plant  presses,  commonly  used  laboratory  equipment  and  chemicals.  A  well  equij 
darkroom,  and  small  herbarium  of  marine  algae,  and  vascular  flora  are  also  maintai 


i  is  a  library  at  the  laboratory  with  reference  books,  reprints,  and  journals.  Addi- 
l  materials  from  the  main  campus  may  be  obtained  within  forty-eight  hours.  In 
ion  the  laboratory  has  a  camera  for  photomicrography,  microtome,  vacuum  oven, 
lational  PR-1  refrigerated  centrifuge  with  multispeed  attachments,  vacuum  pumps, 
paan  DU  spectrophotometer,  current  meter,  thermarine  recorder,  orange  peel  dredge, 
»  equipment,  4  constant  temperature  cabinets  and  2  cold  rooms  which  arc  maintained 
e  disposal  of  investigators  whenever  available.  Each  person  is  expected  to  supply 
wn  microscope,  or  other  special  equipment  needed.  Spades,  shovels,  sieves,  nets, 
bats,  etc.  are  provided  but  each  investigator  will  have  to  do  his  own  collecting. 
ees  for  research  space  range  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  week  depending 

type  of  room  and  equipment  required.  Arrangements  for  space  and  equipment  for 
immer  should  be  made  with  the  Assistant  Director  for  Research,  Dr.  F.  John  Vem- 

before  March  15,  1961. 

TIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  AWARDS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

redoctoral  Awards — For  the  summer  of  1961  National  Science  Foundation  predoc- 
awards  will  be  offered  for  research  or  for  course  work  including  research  at  the  Duke 
?rsity  Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  The  awards  are  sufficient  to 
tuition,  board  and  room  for  a  period  of  five  weeks.  An  additional  travel  allowance 
per  mile  may  be  given.  A  graduate  student  or  teacher  working  toward  an  advanced 
e  at  any  university  may  apply.  Selections  will  be  based  upon  undergraduate  and 
late  transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation. 

iquiries — Inquiries  concerning  predoctoral  awards  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  C.  G. 
hout,  Zoology  Department.  Duke  University.  Durham,  X.  C.  Applications  should 
mpleted  before  March  15,  1961. 

ostdoctoral  Awards — Postdoctoral  awards  id'  $1000  are  available  for  twelve  weeks 
rch  in  Marine  Biology  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory.  A  member  of 
leademic  or  research  institution,  other  than  Duke  University,  may  make  application 
e  Director  of  the  Laboratory.  The  work  may  be  carried  out  at  any  time  during  the 
dar  year.     Applications  should  be  completed  before  March  15,  1961. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES  FOR 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

luring  the  second  term  (July  20-August  23)  a  summer  institute  in  marine  sciences 
be  given  for  20  college  teachers.  This  program  is  being  sponsored  by  the  National 
ice  Foundation.  For  complete  information  write  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Vernberg,  Duke 
ersitv  Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  X.  C. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

To  be  sure  of  enrollment  in  a  specific  course,  application  using  blank  b 
or  letter  giving  essential  information,  should  be  made  as  early  as  poss 
Enrollment  in  courses  is  limited.  Priority  will  be  given  to  applicants  in 
order  of  the  receipt  of  their  application  and  payment  of  fees.  All  perti 
information  called  for  should  be  given  in  full.  Undergraduates  desiring 
lege  credit  to  be  transferred  back  to  their  present  college  should  write 
a  special  blank  on  which  to  obtain  the  approval  of  their  dean  or  regis 
Those  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  as  candidates  for  an  advanced  de 
will,  in  addition  to  filling  out  the  blank  below,  write  directly  to  the  I 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  necessary  forms.  A  place  in  a  particular  co 
cannot  be  assured  until  the  full  University  fee  is  paid. 

Xo 

Eec'd Approved 


Application  for  Enrollment  in  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session 

Director,  The  Summer  Session  Date 

Duke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  reserve  a  place  for  me  in  the  following  courses. 

Dept.  Xo.  of  Course  Title  of  Course 


(Signed) 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss 

Street  Address Eural  Route,  or  P.  O.  Box 

Post  Office State 

Nationality Race 

In    what   school   or   college   are   you    seeking   to    enroll:     (check)    Undergraduate    ere 

Trinity  College    (Men) ;    Woman's   College ;    General   Student    (une 

fied) ;  Graduate  credits:   Arts  and  Sciences ;  General   (unclassified) 

Do  you  wish  a  room  reserved  for  June  13-July  18 ;  July  19-Aug.  23 

or  from to ? 

Are  you  at  present  a  college  student? 

If  so,  where? What  class? 

Are  you  a  full-time  teacher? 

Xame  and  address  of  school 


Total  number  of  years 
Teaching  position teaching  experience? 

Will  your  fees  be  paid  by 

a)    Yourself? b)    Veterans   Admins.? 

Have  you  attended  previous  Summer  Sessions  at  Duke:   Yes ;   Years ;  No.... 
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School  of  Forestry  Calendar 


1961 

June  13 

June  14 

July  3-7 

July  5 


July 


10 


August 

7 

September 

18 

September 

18 

September 

18-20 

September 

19 

September 

21 

October 

16-20 

November 

22 

November 

27 

December 

11 

December 

20 

1962 

January 

3 

January 

5 

January 

16 

January 

26 

January 

29 

January 


Tuesday— Registration  of  students  for  summer  work  in  forestry. 

Wednesday— Field  Work  in  Plane  Surveying   (C.E.  110)  begins. 

German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Candi- 
dates register  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  these  exami- 
nations not  later  than  June  22. 

Wednesday— French  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  de- 
grees, 4:00  p.m.,  114  Physics.  Candidates  register  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  Office  not  later  than  June  28. 

Monday— Field  work  in  Forest  Surveying  and  Aerial  Photo  Inter- 
pretation   (For.  150)  begins. 

Monday— Field  work  in  Forest  Mensuration    (For.  151)  begins. 

Monday— Reading,  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  Tests  in  French  and 
German,  French  9:00  a.m.,  German,  10:15  a.m.,  both  in  125 
Engineering  Building. 

Monday— English  Tests  for  Foreign  Students.  2:00  p.m.,  125  En- 
gineering Building. 

Conference  period  for  new  students  entering  the  doctorate  pro- 
gram. 

Tuesday— Registration  of  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Thursday— Instruction  begins  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Candi- 
dates register  in  the  Graduate  School  Offices  for  these  exami- 
nations not  later  than  October  4. 

Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.— Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

Monday,  8:00  a.m.— Instruction  is  resumed. 

Monday— Founders'  Day. 

Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.— Christmas  recess  begins. 


Wednesday,  8:00  a.m.— Instruction  is  resumed. 

Friday— French  examination  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees, 
4:00  p.m.,  place  to  be  announced.  Candidates  register  in  the 
Graduate  School  Office  for  these  examinations  not  later  than 
December  15,  1960. 

Tuesday— School  of  Forestry  mid-year  examinations  begin. 

Friday— School  of  Forestry  mid-year  examinations  end. 

Monday— Reading,  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  Tests  in  French  and 
German  for  entering  students,  second  semester.  French,  10:30 
a.m.,  German,  11:45  a.m.,  both  in  125  Engineering  Building. 

30     Tuesday— Registration  of  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 


February 

1 

March 

24 

April 

2 

April 

7 

April 

13 

April 

16 

April 

30-May  5 

May 

15 

May 

17 

May 

19 

May 

30 

June 

2 

June 

3 

June 

4 
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Thursday— Second  semester  begins. 

Saturday,  12:30  p.m.— Spring  recess  begins,  School  of  Forestry 
Coastal  Plain  held  work  begins. 

Monday,  8:00  a.m.— Instruction  is  resumed. 

Saturday,  8:00  a.m.— Coastal  Plain  field  work  ends. 

Friday— French  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees, 
4:00  p.m.,  place  to  be  announced.  Candidates  register  in  the 
Graduate  School  Office  for  these  examinations  not  later  than 
March  30. 

Monday— Last  day  for  submitting  Doctor  of  Forestry  dissertations. 

German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Can- 
didates register  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  these  exami- 
nations not  later  than  April  18. 

Tuesday— Last  day  for  submitting  Master  of  Forestry  theses. 

Thursday,  5:00  p.m.— Second  semester  classes  end. 

Saturday— Final  examinations  begin. 

Wednesday— School  of  Forestry  final  examinations  end. 

Saturday— Commencement  begins. 

Sunday— Commencement  sermon. 

Monday— Commencement    Address   and   Graduating   Exercises. 


Officers  of  the  University  for  the 
Year  1961-62 

General  Administration 

Deryl  Hart,  M.D. 

President  of  the  University,  pro  tern  2324  Duke  University  Road 

Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D. 

Provost  7  Sylvan  Road 

Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relations  615  West  Campus  Drive 

Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life  2010  Myrtle  Drive 

Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost  8  Sylvan  Road 

Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost  115  Pinecrest  Road 

Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 

Assistant  Provost  4006  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B. 

Treasurer  614  West  Campus  Drive 

Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Comptroller  216  Forest  Wood  Drive 

John  Marion  Dozier,  A.B. 

Secretary  of  the  University  2510  Wrightwood  Avenue 

School  of  Forestry  Administration 

Ellwood  Scott  Harrar,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  2228  Cranford  Road 

Leon  Edward  Chaiken,  M.F. 

Managing  Director,  Duke  Forest  2737  Dogwood  Road 

Albert  Edward  Wackerman,  M.F. 

Director  of  the  Spring  Camp  3610  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Frank  Wilson  Woods,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Research  Coordinator,  Duke  Forest  1614  University  Drive 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

N.  E.  Edgerton,  B.  F.  Few,  J.  F.  Von  Canon,  J.  R.  Smith 

CHAIRMEN,  FACULTY  COMMITTEES 
Admissions:  L.  E.  Chaiken 
Alumni  Relations:  F.  M.  White 
Library:  R.  F.  Anderson 
Publications:  E.  S.  Harrar 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships:  C.  W.  Ralston 
Student  Affairs:  J.  G.  Yoho 


Faculty 


Roger  Fabian  Anderson   (1951),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
Leon  Edward  Chaiken   (1952),  M.F. 
Professor  of  Forest  Management 
Ellwood  Scott  Harrar   (1936),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
•Terry  Walter  Johnson,  Jr.   (1954),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Pathology 
fPaul  Jackson  Kramer    (1931),  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany 
Aubrey  Willard  Naylor   (1952),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany 
♦James  Granville  Osborne   (1961),  B.S. 

Professor  of  Forest  Biometry 
Charles  William  Ralston    (1953),  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Soils 
Francis  Xavier  Schumacher    (1937),  B.S.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  of  Forest)  x 
John  Dennis  Sullivan    (1959),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
Albert  Edward  Wackerman    (1938),  M.F. 

Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

Fred  Myerle  White   (1959),  M.F. 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
Frank  Wilson  Woods   (1958),  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
James  Gibson  Yoho   (1956),  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forest  Economic* 


2528  Perkins  Road 

2737  Dogwood  Road 

2228  Cranford  Road 

2408  Prince  Street 

2251  Cranford  Road 

881  Louise  Circle 

2531  Wrightwood  Avenue 

6  Sylvan  Road 

877  Louise  Circle 

3610  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Box  4144,  Duke  Station 

1614  University  Drive 

2312  Huron  Street 


Faculty  Emeriti 


Clarence  Ferdinand  Korstian,  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Silviculture 
Frederick  Adolphus  Wolf,  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 


4  Sylvan  Road 
924  Urban  Avenue 


Associate  Faculty 


Frederick  Charles  Joerg  (1947),  M.B.A. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Ralph  Elton  Lewis   (1941),  M.S.  in  M.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Paul  Harrawood   (1956),  M.S.  in  C.E. 

Assista>it  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

*  Absent  on  sabbatical  leave.      1960-61. 

t  Absent  on  leave.     1960-61. 

t  Appointment  effective  September   1.   1961. 


2116  Pershing  Street 

1401  Alabama  Avenue 

105  West  Woodridge  Drive 


Duke  University 
STAFF 


Mrs.  Nancy  A.  McMannen 

Recorder  and  Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Fred  Myerle  White,  M.F. 

Superintendent,  Duke  Forest 

Mrs.  Edwina  Johnson,  B.S.  in  L.S. 
Librarian,  Forestry -Biology 

Joseph  R.  Kelsey,  B.S. 

Technical  Assistant  in  Forestry 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keith 

Bookkeeper,  Duke  Forest 

Mrs.  Jo  W.  Russell 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Marianna  H.  Thompson 
Secretary 

Mrs.  Sue  P.  Woods 

Statistical  Clerk 


1913  Hart  Street 

Box  4144,  Duke  Station 

1606  Peace  Street 

3101  Hope  Valley  Road 

1202  Eva  Street 

804  N.  Alston  Avenue 

Route  5,  Box  307 

1705  James  Street 


Duke  Arboretum 


Frank  Wilson  Woods,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Director 


1614  University  Drive 
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Architect's  Rendering  of   ihe  New  Forestry-Biology  Building 
Now  under  Construction 


Forestry  in  Duke  University 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  located  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  com- 
prises Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  College,  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  professional 
schools  of  Forestry,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Nursing.  The 
University  goes  back  in  its  origin  to  1838,  when  Union  Institute  was 
founded  in  Randolph  County  by  the  Methodists  and  Friends.  In  1851 
the  institution  became  Normal  College,  one  of  the  first  schools  in 
America  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  1859  the  name  was  changed 
to  Trinity  College  and  so  continued  until  1924,  when  the  College 
became  a  part  of  Duke  University. 

By  virtue  of  an  indenture  of  trust,  executed  December  11,  1924, 
by  James  Buchanan  Duke,  a  great  benefaction  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  humanity  by  providing  for  hospitalization,  church  work  in 
rural  communities,  and  education.  The  principal  feature  of  the  edu- 
cational provision  was  the  creation  of  Duke  University. 

The  University,  with  a  student  body  of  over  5,700,  occupies  two 
campuses.  The  Woman's  College  campus  of  108  acres  was  formerly 
the  campus  of  Trinity  College.  About  a  mile  west  are  the  new  units 
of  the  University,  known  as  the  West  Campus,  totaling  467  acres.  It 
was  first  occupied  in  September,  1930. 

Forestry  in  Duke  University  began  early  in  1931  when  the  Duke 
Forest  was  placed  under  intensive  forest  management  and  forestry 
research  was  initiated.  An  academic-forestry  curriculum,  designed 
for  students  intent  upon  pursuing  the  study  of  forestry  as  a  profession, 
was  organized  in  Trinity  College  of  Duke  University  in  1932.  This 
program  was  enlarged  in  1956  and  now  includes  more  than  60  co- 
operating colleges  and  universities.      (See  pages  36-38.) 

In  1938  the  School  of  Forestry  was  organized  at  the  graduate  level 
and  a  curriculum  was  offered  leading  to  the  degree  Master  of  Forestry. 
Work  leading  to  the  degree  Doctor  of  Forestry  has  been  offered  since 
1940.  The  School  has  been  fully  accredited  since  its  origin.  A  degree 
in  technical  forestry  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  not  offered  at  Duke 
University. 

Graduates  of  recognized  scientific  schools  or  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools  of  forestry,  and  other  men  who  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  School  (see  page  12),  may  enroll  for 
training  in  technical  forestry  leading  to  the  professional  degrees, 
Master  of  Forestry  and  Doctor  of  Forestry.  The  Graduate  School  of 
Arts   and   Sciences,   also   offers   graduate   work   in   certain   aspects   of 
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forestry  leading  to  the  degrees  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. This  work  is  available  to  graduates  of  schools  of  forestry  of 
recognized  standing,  and  to  college  or  university  graduates  holding 
a  Bachelor's  degree  with  their  major  work  in  appropriate  subjects. 

Students  taking  undergraduate  work  and  who  are  planning  to 
matriculate  in  the  School  for  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees 
Master  of  Forestry  or  Doctor  of  Forestry  should  refer  to  the  section  in 
this  announcement  (page  12)  where  entrance  requirements  are  pre- 
sented. 

Educational  Facilities 

The  School  of  Forestry  is  housed  in  the  Social  Science  and  Biology 
Buildings  on  the  West  Campus.  The  programs  of  the  School  provide 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  instruction  in  the  fundamental  dis- 
ciplines of  forestry.  Within  the  general  field  of  forestry,  specialized 
training  may  be  elected  in  silviculture,  forest  management,  economics, 
entomology,  mensuration,  pathology,  forest  soils,  silvics,  and  tree  phys- 
iology. The  forest  products  technology  curriculum  offers  advanced 
work  in  economics,  harvesting  and  processing,  seasoning  and  preserva- 
tion, timber  physics,  chemistry  of  wood,  and  related  work. 

General  and  research  laboratories  are  provided  for  routine  and 
original  studies  in  all  of  the  subject  matter  fields.  These  laboratories 
are  equipped  with  instruments  and  facilities  for  quantitative  evalua- 
tion of  biological  materials  and  processes.  Greenhouses  on  the  campus 
and  the  close  proximity  of  the  Durham  Division  of  the  Duke  Forest 
offer  opportunities  for  biological  investigations  in  controlled  and  nat- 
ural environments. 

Facilities  of  allied  departments  of  the  University  are  available 
for  advanced  work  in  biochemistry,  chemistry,  economics,  genetics, 
mathematics,  plant  anatomy,  plant  ecology,  plant  pathology,  and  plant 
physiology. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has  made  available  to 
Duke  University  a  field  headquarters  for  work  in  the  forests  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  This  camp,  located  18  miles  northwest 
of  Summerville,  South  Carolina,  is  used  as  a  base  for  field  instruction 
in  timber  harvesting,  wood  utilization,  soils,  silviculture,  and  forest 
management. 

The  School  periodically  sponsors  conferences  and  symposia  on 
industrial  forest  management  and  other  technical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects. These  offer  the  current  viewpoints  of  many  outstanding  indi- 
viduals in  both  forestry  and  in  other  allied  fields. 

The  University  Libraries,  with  nearly  1,500,000  volumes  and  over 
2,800,000  manuscripts,  provide  exceptional  resources  and  facilities  for 
study  and  research  by  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  by 
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visiting  scholars.  About  50,000  volumes  are  added  annually,  and  112 
foreign  and  domestic  newspapers  and  5,449  periodicals  are  received 
currently.  Large  collections  of  microfilms  of  rare  books,  newspapers, 
and  periodicals  are  also  available. 

The  Biology-Forestry  library  (70,884  volumes),  Chemistry  library 
(18,738),  and  Physics-Mathematics  library  (22,905)  are  housed  for 
convenience  of  use  in  the  buildings  of  these  departments.  The  libra- 
ries of  the  Schools  of  Divinity  (94,218),  Law  (119,720),  Medicine 
(69,550)  and  of  the  College  of  Engineering  (28,639) ,  are  also  shelved 
in  the  buildings  of  these  schools,  all  on  the  West  Campus. 

The  Duke  Forest 

The  Duke  Forest,  of  approximately  7,200  acres,  is  particularly  well 
situated  for  field  work  as  much  of  it  is  adjacent  to  the  University 
campus.  A  five-minute  walk  will  take  one  well  into  many  parts  of 
the  area,  while  even  the  most  distant  portions  can  be  reached  by 
automobile  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

Short-term  research  projects  are  being  conducted  on  the  Forest  by 
graduate  students  in  forestry,  botany,  zoology,  and  other  disciplines. 
More  extensive  problems  are  investigated  by  the  faculty  with  student 
assistance,  segments  of  which  may  be  used  by  students  for  observation, 
analysis,  and  interpretation.  Many  of  these  studies  serve  admirably 
as  instructional  material.  The  Forest  provides  additional  instructional 
material,  as  well  as  demonstrations  on  an  operational  scale,  of  advanced 
forest  practices  developed  at  Duke  and  elsewhere. 

The  Forest  lies  in  Durham  and  Orange  Counties  near  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau.  A  cross-section  of  much  of  the  wood- 
lands in  the  upper  coastal  plain  and  lower  Piedmont  of  the  Southeast 
is  represented  on  the  Forest  with  its  variety  of  topography,  soil,  forest 
conditions,  and  patterns  of  past  land  use.  Elevations  range  from  280 
to  760  feet.  The  soils  are  derived  from  such  diverse  parent  material 
as  metamorphic  rock  of  the  Carolina  slate  formation,  granite,  Triassic 
sedimentary  rock,  and  basic  intrusives.  Nearly  one  hundred  tree 
species  are  represented.  Some  eighteen  miles  of  improved  woods  roads 
make  all  parts  of  these  woodlands  readily  accessible.  It  serves  as  an 
outdoor  laboratory  for  instruction  in  forestry  and  allied  fields,  and  as 
an  experimental  forest  for  research  in  problems  of  timber  growing 
and  in  the  sciences  basic  thereto.  It  is  also  used  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  silviculture  and  forest  management  applicable  to  the 
region. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and  local  governments,  forest  fire 
losses  have  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  level.  Yet  constant  vigilance 
is  required,  for  the  region  as  a  whole  is  one  having  high  fire  incidence. 
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A  number  of  picnic  areas  are  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity community.  These  facilities  annually  attract  some  ten  thou- 
sand picnickers  and  at  least  that  many  more  hikers  who  use  the  Forest 
for  recreation.  The  Durham  and  C.  F.  Korstian  Divisions  of  the 
Forest,  together  with  several  hundred  acres  of  privately  owned  neigh- 
boring lands,  are  incorporated  in  an  auxiliary  state  game  refuge. 

At  few  other  places  in  America  are  there  provisions  for  extensive 
field  study  and  research  in  forestry  literally  at  the  door  of  a  large 
university.  This  natural  outdoor  laboratory,  so  conveniently  located 
and  representative  of  the  region,  is  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the 
instructional,  laboratory,  and  library  facilities  of  Duke  University. 

The  Arboretum 

The  Duke  Arboretum  occupies  90  acres  between  the  East  and  West 
campuses.  It  was  recently  created  to  serve  as  a  teaching  and  research 
tool  for  students  and  scholars  of  forestry  and  botany,  and  to  provide 
a  center  of  interest  and  information  for  landscape  architects,  nursery- 
men, horticulturists,  and  the  general  public. 

Long-range  plans  for  development  have  crystallized  and  initial 
plantings  have  been  made.  A  vigorous  program  to  secure  tree  seed 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  conifers,  is  underway. 
After  the  basic  plantings  have  been  established,  appropriate  under- 
planting  with  shrubs  will  be  made  to  increase  its  attractiveness  and 
utility. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to 
the  School  of  Forestry 


THE  admission  requirements  of  the  School  of  Forestry  for  work 
toward  the  MASTER  OF  FORESTRY  degree  presuppose  that  an 
applicant  is  either: 

1 .  A  graduate  of  a  professional  school  of  forestry,  or 

2.  A  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  of  high  standing,  but 
without  prior  professional  training  in  forestry,  or 

3.  A  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  pre-forestry  cur- 
riculum of  one  of  the  colleges  (listed  on  pages  36-38)  cooperating 
with  the  School  in  the  academic-forestry  training  program. 

Each  applicant  must  present  a  certified  transcript  of  his  academic 
record  showing  the  courses  he  has  taken,  the  number  of  credit  hours 
he  has  earned  and  the  grades  received.  The  total  number  of  quality 
points*  must  be  at  least  two  and  one  half  times  the  total  credit  hours 
to  meet  the  minimum  scholastic  standards  required  for  admission  to 
the  School.  An  applicant  also  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
undergraduate  work  in  minimum  amount,  as  follows: 

One  year  of  biology,  including  at  least  one  semester  of  botany; 
or  one  year  of  botany. 

One  year  each  of  English  composition  and  of  chemistry. 

One  course  each  in  physics  and  in  the  principles  of  economics. 

Mathematics,  through  college  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

It  is  urged  that  an  applicant  without  professional  training  in  for- 
estry present  additional  credits  in  the  above  subjects  and  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  disciplines:  soils,  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology, 
climatology,  surveying,  languages  (particularly  German  and  French) , 
sociology,  political  science,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  zoology. 

An  applicant  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  professional  school  of  forestry 
will  present  a  certified  transcript  of  his  scholastic  record  showing  the 
attainment  of  a  degree.  Before  registering  for  the  first  semester  of 
residence,  such  applicants  will  be  required  to  select  the  branch  or 
branches  of  forestry  in  which  they  wish  to  concentrate  the  major  part 
of  their  work  and  to  prepare  their  proposed  programs  in  conference 

*  Grades  for  each  hour  of  college  credit  are  valued  in  quality  points  as  follows:  "A,"  4 
points;   "B,"   3  points;   "C,"  2  points;   "D,"   1  point;   and  "P,"  no  points. 
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with  an  appropriate  faculty  adviser.  Ordinarily,  graduates  of  a  fully 
accredited  school  of  forestry  should  be  able  to  meet  all  requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Forestry  degree  in  one  full  school  year  of  resident 
study;  others  may  require  a  longer  period  of  residence. 

Students  must  make  application  for  admission  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  school  year.  Those  students  entering  without  accept- 
able courses  in  plane  surveying,  forest  surveying,  and  forest  mensura- 
tion must  take  the  work  in  these  subjects  in  the  Summer  Session,  and 
are  required  to  submit  their  applications  prior  to  May  1.  Students 
entering  with  advanced  standing  in  these  courses  should  make  appli- 
cation before  September  1.  Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Forestry  for  a  program  of  study  and 
research  leading  to  the  degree,  DOCTOR  OF  FORESTRY,  is  granted 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree,  Master  of  Forestry,  or  its 
equivalent,  from  a  school  of  forestry  of  recognized  standing,  and  who 
has  achieved  an  average  of  three  quality  points  per  hour  of  credit 
in  his  previous  graduate  studies. 

An  applicant  must  file  a  formal  application  for  admission  together 
with  transcripts  of  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic  records. 
In  his  application  he  should  clearly  state  the  branch  of  forestry  in 
which  he  desires  to  concentrate,  and  if  possible,  the  specific  research. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  together 
with  the  prospective  student's  major  adviser,  will  determine  if  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  meet  entrance  requirements. 

GRADES.  Grades  in  the  School  of  Forestry  are  as  follows:  E 
(exceptional)  ;  G  (good)  ;  S  (satisfactory)  ;  F  (failing)  and  I  (incom- 
plete) .  The  instructor  who  gives  an  I  for  a  course  specifies  the  date 
by  which  the  student  must  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  no  case  may  an 
extension  be  granted  beyond  one  calendar  year  from  the  date  the 
course  ended.  If  the  course  is  not  completed,  the  statement,  NO 
CREDIT,  is  made  upon  the  student's  permanent  record. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Forestry 


THE  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  (M.F.) 
are  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  student's  previous  professional 
training.  Normally,  students  who  have  earned  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Forestry,  or  equivalent,  from  an  accredited  school  of 
forestry  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  M.F.  degree  in  one 
academic  year.  Students  who  have  had  no  prior  professional  training 
in  forestry  are  required  to  complete  one  summer  session  and  two 
academic  years  of  resident  study.  Graduate  work  of  equivalent  grade 
done  in  residence  at  other  institutions  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  be  accepted  as  credit  toward  the  degree,  but  a  minimum  of 
one  year  of  residence  at  Duke  University  is  required. 

The  submission  of  a  thesis  for  the  M.F.  degree  usually  is  required. 
In  exceptional  cases,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  an  ac- 
ceptable report  on  a  special  study  may  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  a  thesis, 
credit  for  which  will  not  exceed  three  semester  hours.  Four  copies  of 
the  thesis,  typewritten  and  bound  in  accordance  with  regulations  set 
forth  by  the  Faculty,  must  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  on  or  before  May  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  stu- 
dent expects  to  obtain  the  M.F.  degree. 

Xo  student  may  take  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  eighteen 
semester  hours  of  credit  per  semester  without  special  permission  of 
the  Faculty. 

ONE-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Students  with  satisfactory  undergraduate  professional  training  in 
forestry  qualify  for  work  under  the  one-year  program  and  have  con- 
siderable  latitude  in  the  selection  of  courses  in  a  program  developed 
in  consultation  with  their  advisers.  Thev  may  devote  a  major  portion 
of  their  time  to  research  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  submit  a  comprehensive  thesis,  or  thev  may  devote 
most  of  their  time  in  advanced  courses  and  seminars.  In  addition  to 
the  courses  available  in  the  School  of  Forestry,  students  may  select 
courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry   (see  page  33) . 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  credit,  in  which  the  student  must  earn 
a  grade  of  E  or  G  in  at  least  nine  hours,  are  required  for  the  degree 
Master  of  Forestrv  under  the  one-year  program:  however,  at  least  15 
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hours  of  credit    (including  thesis)    must  be  earned  in  the  School  of 
Forestry. 

TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Students  who  have  had  no  prior  professional  training  in  forestry 
are  required  to  begin  their  studies  with  a  summer  term  of  twelve 
weeks.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  Summer  Session  a  total  of  not 
less  than  sixty  semester  hours  is  required  for  the  M.F.  degree.  The 
student  must  earn  a  grade  of  E  or  G  in  at  least  nine  hours  of  work  in 
each  of  the  two  years.  No  less  than  fifty  hours  of  work  shall  be 
taken  in  the  School  of  Forestry. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

S.H. 

Plane  Surveying   (C.E.  110) 4 

Forest  Surveying  and  Aerial  Photo  Interpretation   (F.  150) 4 

Forest  Mensuration    (F.  151) 4 


First  Semester 


FIRST  YEAR 


Second  Semester 


Harvesting  and  Utilization  of 

Forests    (F.  211) 4 

Forest  Pathology   (F.  223) 3 

Dendrology    (F.  241) 3 

Silvics   (F.  243) 3 

Forest  Soils   (F.  261) 3 


Harvesting  and  Utilization  of 

Forests    (F.  212) 2 

Theory  and  Practice  of 

Silviculture    (F.  244) 3 

Wood  Anatomy   (F.  290) 3 

Economics  of  Forestry    (F.  270) 3 

Sampling  Methods  in  Forestry   (F.  251)  3 

Forest  Entomology    (F.  230) 3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Two  curricula  in  forestry  are  available  after  the  common  minimum 
requirements  of  the  first  year  have  been  met.  One  is  the  SILVICUL- 
TURE-MANAGEMENT combination;  the  other  is  in  FOREST 
PRODUCTS.  The  election  of  a  curriculum  to  be  followed  is  made 
prior  to  the  autumn  semester  of  the  second  year.  The  required  work 
in  each  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

SILVICULTURE-MANAGEMENT  CURRICULUM 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Forest  Management    (F.  281) 3 

Economic  Analysis  in 

Forestry    (F.  379) 3 

Forest   Protection    (F.  283) 2 

Forest-Tree  Physiology  (F.  201) 4 

Thesis  research  or  electives 3-6 


Forest  Policy  (F.  276) 2 

Seminar  in  Forest  Management 

(F.  386)    2 

Seminar  in  Silviculture   (F.  348) 1 

Soils-Silviculture-Management 

Field  Seminar  (F.  368) 2 

Thesis  research  or  electives 8-11 
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forest  products  technology  curriculum 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 


S.H. 


S.H. 


Forest  Management    (F.  281) 3       Wood  Finishes  and  Finishing   (F.  394)  2 

Wood-Moisture  Relations    (F.  291) 2       Time  and  Motion  Studies   (Eng.  198.2) 

Wood  Preservation    (F.  293) 2  or  Industrial  Management   (Ec.  105)  3 

Timber  Physics    (F.  397) 2       Seminar  in  Forest  Products 

Bonding  of  Wood   (F.  395) 3  Technology    (F.   399) 1 

Thesis  research  or  electives 3-6       Cost  and  Quality  Controls  in 

Forest  Utilization    (F.  312) 3 

Wood  Chemistry    (F.  396) 2 

Thesis  research  or  electives 4-7 


Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Forestry 


THE  degree  Doctor  of  Forestry  (D.F.)  is  a  professional  and  re- 
search degree  conferred  on  those  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  specified  requirements  of  advanced  study  and  research. 
Although  course  work  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  program,  the 
mere  accumulation  of  course  credits  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  this  degree.  The  granting  of  the  D.F.  degree  is  based 
primarily  upon  the  student's  thorough  knowledge  of  a  specialized 
field  of  study  and  upon  the  production  of  an  acceptable  dissertation 
embodying  the  results  of  original  research. 

Work  toward  the  D.F.  degree,  consisting  of  advanced  studies  in  a 
major  and  a  minor  field,  is  offered  with  majors  in  the  following 
branches  of  forestry:  forest  economics,  forest  entomology,  forest  man- 
agement, forest  mensuration,  forest  pathology,  forest  soils,  forest-tree 
physiology,  forest  utilization,  silvics,  silviculture,  and  wood  and  forest 
products  technology.  Minors  may  be  in  any  of  these  branches  of 
forestry  or  in  other  areas  of  specialized  study  in  the  University  ap- 
proved by  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Prospective 
students  should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  admission  to  the  School. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY:  A  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  Faculty  will  be  appointed  by  the  Dean  to  supervise  the  work 
of  each  student.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  a  major  adviser,  a 
minor  adviser  and  three  other  faculty  members.  The  major  adviser 
will  serve  as  Committee  Chairman. 
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The  major  and  minor  advisers,  in  consultation  with  the  student, 
will  prepare  a  proposed  program  of  study  and  research  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  consideration.  Upon  its  acceptance 
by  the  Committee  it  will  then  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  for  final  approval.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  the  student's  training  is  inadequate,  he  may  be  required 
to  remedy  such  deficiencies  by  taking  certain  undergraduate  courses 
as  prerequisites  to  continued  graduate  study,  but  which  will  carry  no 
graduate  credit. 

The  program  will  consist  of  courses,  seminars,  and  arranged  work 
approved  for  graduate  credit  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry, 
and  research.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours  of  formalized  academic  work  in  which  the  student  must  attain 
a  grade  of  E  or  G  in  at  least  12  hours  is  required  of  all  prospective 
candidates.  Credit  hour  requirements  for  the  major  and  minor 
fields  are  determined  by  the  Committee.  No  minimum  credit  require- 
ments are  established  for  the  major  field,  but  the  minor  field  must 
consist  of  at  least  12  semester  hours,  part  or  all  of  which  may  have 
been  taken  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  Master's  degree. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES:  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign 
languages  is  required.  Normally  these  will  be  French  and  German. 
Spanish  or  another  foreign  language  may  be  svibstituted  for  either 
French  or  German  when  deemed  advisable  by  the  Committee.  The 
foreign  language  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  appropriate 
language  departments  of  Duke  University.  Upon  recommendation  by 
the  appropriate  language  department,  and  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  of  Forestry,  one  of  the  language  requirements  may  be 
satisfied  by  transfer  of  documented  evidence  of  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  similar  requirements  from  an  approved  institution.  At  least 
one  of  the  language  requirements  must  be  met  during  or  before  the 
student's  first  regularly  enrolled  semester  at  Duke  University.  Stu- 
dents not  able  to  comply  with  this  regulation  will  be  required  to 
reduce  their  maximum  allowable  load  in  succeeding  semesters  by  3 
semester  hours  until  the  first  language  requirement  has  been  met. 
The  second  language  requirement  must  be  met  before  the  student  is 
permitted  to  take  the  comprehensive  preliminary  examination.  En- 
rollment in  non-credit  language  courses  at  Duke  University  will  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  student's  maximum  allowable  load  in  any 
one  semester. 

LANGUAGE  EXAMINATIONS:  On  Monday  of  the  fall  registra- 
tion period  and  on  the  day  before  spring  registration,  reading,  vo- 
cabulary, and  grammar  tests  in  French  and  German  are  offered  (see 
the  Calendar  for  hour  and  place) .  Any  entering  student  who  has  not 
taken  these  tests  may  do  so.  On  the  basis  of  his  scores  the  student  will 
(1)    be  certified  as  meeting  requirements  in  these  languages,    (2)    be 
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advised  to  present  himself  for  the  regular  reading  examinations  at  the 
first  opportunity,  or  (3)  be  advised  to  enroll  in  the  special  reading 
courses  (see  below) . 

READING  EXAMINATIONS:  At  dates  listed  in  the  Calendar, 
reading  examinations  in  French  and  German  are  offered.  Reading 
examinations  in  other  languages  must  be  separately  arranged. 

Students  requiring  the  reading  examination  at  other  times  must 
pay  a  special  fee  of  S5.00  prior  to  registering  in  the  Graduate  Office 
for  the  examination.  Students  who  require  re-examination  at  sched- 
uled times  will  be  charged  S5.00  for  each  re-examination:  if  special 
times  are  necessary,  the  fee  will  be  SI 0.00. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION:  At  least  six  months  before 
the  student  expects  to  receive  the  D.F.  degree,  and  after  he  has  com- 
pleted most  of  his  formal  course  work,  he  will  be  required  to  take  a 
comprehensive  examination.  The  examination  will  be  written  in 
subject  areas  specified  by  the  Committee  and  may  be  followed  by  an 
oral  examination  given  by  the  Committee.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
the  examination  has  been  passed  or  failed  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  RE-EXAMINATION:  Should  the  student  fail  the 
comprehensive  examination,  he  may  apply,  with  the  consent  of  his 
supervisory  committee  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestrv,  for 
the  privilege  of  a  second  examination  to  be  taken  no  sooner  than  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  first.  Failure  on  the  second  examination 
will  render  the  student  ineligible  to  continue  his  program  for  the 
D.F.  degree  at  Duke  University. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  comprehensive  examination 
the  student  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  D.F.  degree. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS:  The  minimum  period  of  study 
beyond  the  M.F.  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  is  two  years  of  academic 
Avork  of  which  at  least  two  regular  semesters  must  be  spent  in  full- 
time  study  on  the  campus  in  Durham.  Graduate  work  of  a  fragmentary 
nature  taken  over  a  period  of  several  years  will  not  meet  this  require- 
ment. Course  work  of  equal  grade  taken  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versity of  approved  standing  may,  with  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  but  shall  not 
exceed  15  semester  hours  of  the  total  requirements  for  the  period  of 
study.  Such  transfer  of  credit  may  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
used  to  reduce  the  two  regular  semesters  of  full-time  study  which  must 
be  spent  at  Duke  University.  Course  work  taken  under  the  coopera- 
tive interchange  of  registration  plan  between  the  graduate  schools  of 
Duke  LTniversity  and  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  considered  the  same  as  work  taken  on  the  campus  in  Durham. 

A  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  30  hours  of  required 
formalized  study,  met  the  language  requirements,  and  passed  the  com- 
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prehensive  examination,  may,  with  the  approval  of  his  supervisory 
committee  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  continue  his  re- 
search and  complete  his  dissertation  in  absentia.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment he  is  required  to  register  for  one  hour  of  research  credit  each 
semester  until  the  degree  has  been  awarded. 

A  student  who  remains  in  residence  after  passing  the  preliminary 
examination  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  three  semester  hours  of 
research  credit  each  semester  unless  his  course-seminar  registration  is 
at  least  nine  hours,  in  which  case  the  3-hour  registration  requirement 
is  waived. 

DISSERTATION:  In  addition  to  obtaining  adequate  training  in 
the  field  of  his  specialty,  the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
plan  and  conduct  sound,  original  research.  Evidence  of  this  accom- 
plishment must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an  acceptable  dissertation 
embodying  the  results  of  original  work,  which  is  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  title  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  on 
or  before  October  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  candidate 
desires  to  take  his  final  examination. 

After  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the  major  adviser, 
and  at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  final  examination, 
the  candidate  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  the  original  and  three  typewritten  and  temporarily  bound 
copies  together  with  10  copies  of  an  abstract  of  the  dissertation  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  600  words.  Following  acceptance  of  the  dis- 
sertation by  the  Committee,  the  student  will  deposit  with  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  on  or  before  April  15  of  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  student  expects  to  obtain  the  D.F.  degree,  the  original 
unbound  copy  of  the  dissertation  together  with  three  bound  copies, 
and  10  copies  of  the  approved  abstract.  The  first  carbon  copy  will  be 
deposited  in  the  University  Library,  the  major  adviser  will  receive 
one  copy,  and  the  fourth  copy  will  be  returned  to  the  student.  The 
original  copy  will  be  sent  to  University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, where  it  will  be  reproduced  and  published  on  microfilms.  Later 
the  original  will  be  returned  to  Duke  University  where  it  will  be 
bound  and  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 

The  basic  requirements  for  preparing  the  dissertation  are  described 
in  the  Manual  of  Style  for  Theses  and  Dissertations  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Duke  University  Book  Store,  West  Campus.  Addi- 
tional instructions  concerning  the  microfilming,  preparation  of  title 
page  and  the  abstract  should  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  office. 

At  the  time  the  final  approved  copies  of  the  dissertation  and  the 
abstract  are  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  the 
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candidate  must  show  evidence  of  having  paid  a  fee  of  $25.00  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  to  cover  the  costs  of  microfilming. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION:  The  final  examination  will  be  in  de- 
fense of  the  candidate's  dissertation  and  on  related  subject  matter. 
It  will  be  oral  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  supervisory  committee. 
At  least  six  months  must  elapse  between  the  dates  of  the  preliminary 
and  the  final  examinations. 


Forestry  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 


MAJOR  and  minor  work  is  offered  in  several  disciplines  of  for- 
estry leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  "Work  for 
these  degrees  may  be  pursued  only  in  forest-tree  physiology,  wood 
anatomy  and  properties,  forest  pathology,  silvics,  forest  soils,  forest 
mensuration,  forest  entomology,  and  forest  economics.  Students  who 
have  had  specialized  training  in  botany  or  soil  science  and  in  allied 
basic  subjects,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology,  may 
pursue  graduate  study  and  research  only  in  the  specialized  fields  for 
which  their  previous  work  has  qualified  them.  Students  who  do  not 
have  previous  training  in  forestry  will  be  required  to  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  forestry  as  a  pre- 
liminary requirement  to  advanced  study  for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  ordinarily 
have  made,  in  their  undergraduate  work,  not  less  than  a  "B"  average 
and  must  not  have  concentrated  excessively  in  one  field  of  stuck  to 
the  detriment  of  a  rounded  program.  Thev  should  have  met  substan- 
tially the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  at  Duke  University. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  usual  requirements  for  admission,  the 
applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Forestry 
as  to  his  liberal  arts  training,  as  well  as  to  his  preliminary  training 
in  the  field  of  forestry. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School,  and  for  regulations  governing  candidacy  for  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  language  requirements,  residence  requirements,  and 
other  regulations  concerning  these  decrees,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  Bulletin  of  tr  2  Graduate  Scho -    if  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Tuition,  Fees,  and  Expenses 


THE  following  table  shows  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected 
from  all  students.  All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  pay- 
able, unless  otherwise  specified,  at  the  time  of  registration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  semester,  and  no  student  is  admitted  to  classes  until 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

General  Fees 

Tuition,  per  semester $425.00 

General  Fee,  per  semester 60.00 

Spring  trip  fee 10.00 

Forestry  students  may  obtain  admission  to  all  regularly  scheduled 
University  athletic  contests  held  on  the  University  grounds  during  the 
entire  academic  year  by  payment  of  the  athletic  fee  of  $10.00  per  year 
plus  any  Federal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed.  This  fee  is  payable  in 
the  fall  semester. 

TRANSCRIPTS:  A  student  desiring  to  transfer  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity to  another  institution  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  his  record. 
A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  additional  copy. 

PAYMENTS  TO  FELLOWS  AND  SCHOLARS:  Payments  by  the 
University  of  stipends  to  fellows  and  scholars  are  made  in  eight 
monthly  installments,  beginning  October  20.  Fellows  and  scholars 
are  required  to  pay  the  regular  tuition  fee  and  such  additional  fees 
as  are  ordinarily  required  of  all  graduate  students. 


Living  Accommodations 


The  Men's  Graduate  Center  is  available  to  men  of  the  graduate 
and  professional  schools.  It  contains  bedroom  facilities  for  four  hun- 
dred men,  complete  with  lounges,  study  rooms,  recreational  rooms, 
post  office  and  dining  hall.  The  rooms  are  equipped  for  two  persons 
and  the  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $400.00  for  the  academic 
year,  or  S200.00  for  each  occupant,  or  SI 00.00  for  each  occupant  each 
semester. 

Rooms  are  rented  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  semester,  but 
with  special  arrangements,  the  rate  is  $1.50  per  day  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  $25.00. 
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Room  reservations  are  made  through  the  Housing  Bureau  only 
after  official  acceptance  for  admission  to  the  University.  A  S25.00  room 
deposit  is  required  of  each  applicant  before  a  room  reservation  is  made. 
The  initial  room  deposit  is  effective  during  the  student's  residence  in 
the  University  if  attendance  is  continuous  in  regular  academic  years. 
This  deposit  will  be  refunded  under  the  following  conditions: 

a.  \\ "ithin  thirty  days  after  the  student  has  been  graduated. 

b.  Upon  withdrawal  from  the  University,  provided  written  notice 
is  received  in  the  Housing  Bureau  by  August  1,  for  cancellation 
of  a  reservation  for  the  fall  semester;  and  not  later  than  January 
15,  for  cancellation  of  a  reservation  for  the  spring  semester. 

c.  When  the  reasons  requiring  withdrawal  are  beyond  the  student's 
control. 

No  refund  is  made  until  the  occupant  has  checked  out  of  his  room 
through  the  Housing  Bureau  and  has  settled  all  of  his  accounts  with 
the  Treasurer. 

A  resident  student,  in  order  to  retain  his  room  for  the  succeeding: 
academic  year,  must  make  application  at  the  office  of  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  confirmation  of  the  reservation  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
that  is  published  during  the  school  year. 

An)  exchange  of  rooms  must  be  arranged  at  the  Housing  Bureau. 
Persons  exchanging  rooms  without  the  approval  of  the  Housing  Bu- 
reau will  be  subject  to  charges  for  both  rooms. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  do  not  assume  responsibility  for 
the  persons  selected  as  roommates.  Each  student  is  urged  to  select  his 
roommate  when  the  room  is  reserved. 

Beds  and  mattresses  (39"x74") ,  tables,  chairs,  dressers,  mirrors,  and 
window  shades  are  furnished  by  the  University.  The  student  supplies 
linens,  blankets  and  pillows.  Rugs,  totaling  not  more  than  54-square- 
feet,  study  lamps  and  curtains  are  permissible,  and  if  desired,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  students. 

Duke  University  desires  to  provide  for  its  students  a  residential 
environment  conducive  to  academic  achievement,  the  development  of 
high  ideals,  and  sound  character.  The  institution  asks  and  believes 
that  each  student  will  cooperate  in  achieving  these  aims  by  arranging 
his  personal  belongings  in  an  orderly  manner,  by  caring  for  the  build- 
ings and  furniture  as  he  would  in  his  own  home,  and  by  observing 
a  code  based  on  gentlemanly  behavior  in  an  educational  environment 
which  demands  respect  for  all  residents.  Regulations  governing  the 
occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied  directly  from  the  Housing  Bureau 
when  room  reservations  are  made.  Occupants  are  expected  to  abide 
by  these  regulations. 

Firearms    (including  air  rifles)    mav  be  brought  into  the  residence 
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halls  only  upon  written  permission  and  registration  with  the  Dean  of; 
Men  of  Duke  University. 

Dining  Service 

The  dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus  include  three  cafeterias 
with  multiple-choice  menus,  and  the  Oak  Room  where  full  meals  and 
a  la  carte  items  are  served.  The  cost  for  the  academic  year  ranges 
from  $450.00  upward  depending  on  the  tastes  of  the  individual. 

In  the  Men's  Graduate  Center  there  is  a  cafeteria  with  multiple- 
choice  menus  and  a  Coffee  Lounge  where  sodas  and  sandwiches  are 
served  from  11:30  a.m  to  11:00  p.m.  The  prices  in  these  dining  rooms 
are  the  same  as  those  on  the  West  Campus. 

It  is  hoped  that  present  rates  may  be  maintained.  Charges,  how- 
ever, are  necessarily  dependent  on  costs  of  labor,  foods,  and  materials, 
and  some  adjustment  may  be  necessary. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  those  served  in  the  dining  halls,  it  is 
not  possible  to  arrange  special  diets  for  individual  students.  Special 
diet  for  the  sick  is  served  in  the  infirmary. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR:  The 
necessary  expenses  of  a  graduate  student  are  moderate.  The  University 
dormitories  provide  thoroughly  comfortable  and  wholesome  living  con- 
ditions at  a  minimum  cost,  while  all  charges  made  by  the  University 
have  been  kept  low.  Incidental  expenses  naturally  depend  upon  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual.  The  following  table  summarizes 
college  expenses  for  one  year: 

Low  Moderate  Liberal 

Tuition    $  850.00  %  850.00  %  850.00 

General  Fees   130.00  130.00  130.00 

Room-rent    200.00  200.00  250.00 

Board     450.00  500.00  550.00 

Laundry    25.00  35.00  45.00 

Books     50.00  60.00  70.00 

Athletic  Fee    (optional) 10.00  10.00  10.00 

Total  $1715.00  $1785.00  $1905.00 

Medical  Care 

Forestry  students  who  pay  at  least  3/5  full  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
semester  or  the  term  of  the  Summer  Session  during  which  illness 
occurs  are  covered  under  the  Student  Health  Program.  They  are  not 
covered  during  vacations  and  their  dependents  and  members  of  their 
family  are  not  covered  at  any  time.  Care  is  provided  for  men  at  the 
Student  Health  Office  in  Duke  Hospital. 

The  service  provided  includes  hospitalization  in  Duke  Hospital, 
when  recommended  by  the  Hospital  staff,  to  a  limit  of  thirty  days; 
medical  and  surgical  care  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  physician 
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or  surgeon;  drugs,  X-ray  work,  and  ward  nursing.  Students  pay  for 
board  while  in  the  hospital.  Excluded  from  the  service  are  refraction 
of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth,  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre-existing  condi- 
tions, and  elective  surgery. 

Forestry  students  are  urged  to  carry  adequate  health  insurance  to 
supplement  Student  Health  Program  services.  If  students  have  in- 
surance providing  hospitalization,  surgical,  or  medical  benefits,  the 
benefits  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  their  medical  care.  The  com- 
plete medical  facilities  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  are 
available  to  all  members  of  the  University  community. 

Motor  Vehicles 

Every  motor  vehicle  operated  on  the  campus  by  students  enrolled 
in  Duke  University  must  be  registered  at  07  Allen  Building  within 
five  days  after  arrival  and  thereafter  must  display  the  proper  decal 
emblem.  To  register  a  vehicle,  the  student  must  present  the  follow- 
ing documents:  (1)  state  vehicle  registration,  (2)  state  operator's 
license,  (3)  evidence  of  automobile  liability  insurance  as  required  by 
North  Carolina  law  (§5,000  per  person,  $10,000  per  accident  for  per- 
sonal injuries;  $5,000  for  property  damage) . 

Student  Activities 

Forestry  students  new  to  Duke  University  may  be  reminded  that 
they  are  welcome  to  use  such  recreational  facilities  as  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts,  golf  course,  and  to  affiliate  with  choral,  drama,  and 
religious  groups. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  maintain  broad  professional  contacts 
by  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
the  Forest  Products  Research  Society,  and  the  national  honorary  scien- 
tific society  of  Sigma  Xi. 

The  social  and  business  events  of  the  Forestry  Club  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  many  pleasant  extracurricular  activities.  An  active  organi- 
zation of  the  wives  of  forestry  students  offers  a  regular  schedule  of 
social  occasions  of  interest  to  this  group. 

Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 

The  University  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  which 
J  provides  a  centralized  program  of  educational,  vocational,  and  per- 
sonal counseling  for  students.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  administers 
special  group  testing  programs  for  University  schools  and  departments 
j  and  serves  as  the  local  testing  center  for  a  wide  variety  of  national 
testing  programs.  The  Bureau  also  carries  on  programs  of  research 
in  the  field  of  measurement  and  counseling. 
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Appointments  Ojfice 

Duke  University  maintains  an  active  Appointments  Office  which 
has  steadily  been  placing  students  in  teaching  and  industrial  positions. 
The  services  of  this  office  are  available  without  charge  to  graduate 
students.  Those  who  are  interested  in  securing  employment  through 
the  Appointments  Office,  or  those  who  wish  to  have  available  for  their 
own  use  in  securing  employment  a  complete  file  containing  their 
academic  record  and  pertinent  recommendations,  should  register  in 
this  office. 


Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
Assistantships 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  has  allocated  a  number  of  fellowships,  schol-i 
arships,  and  assistantships  to  the  School  of  Forestry  for  the 
encouragement  and  financial  assistance  of  men  who  offer  promise  of 
becoming  leaders  in  the  forestry  profession.  These  are  awarded  for 
high  character  and  marked  scholastic  ability  as  judged  by  education, 
experience,  and  personal  references. 

Holders  of  the  awards  will  pay  tuition  and  such  additional  fees 
as  are  regularly  required. 

The  awards  are  of  three  classes: 

FELLOWSHIPS:  From  five  to  eight  fellowships,  with  stipends 
ranging  from  $1200  to  $2500  per  academic  year.  Each  recipient  must 
have  previously  completed  work  equivalent  to  that  required  at  Duke 
University  for  a  Master's  degree  with  a  major  in  forestry  or  in  a  disci- 
pline basic  to  forestry.  He  will  devote  his  time  to  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  study  and  research  in  any  of  the  branches  of  forestry.  He  is 
expected  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Forestry 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  scholarships  with  sti- 
pends ranging  from  $1000-2000  per  academic  year.  Each  recipient 
will  normally  devote  his  time  to  an  approved  program  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry,  or  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major 
in  forestry. 

Three  industry-sponsored  stipends  are  also  awarded  annually  to 
qualified  scholars.  Included  are:  The  S.  M.  Nickey  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship of  $1600.00;  The  Koppers  Company,  Inc.  Scholarship  of  $1600.00; 
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and  The  Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Fellowship  for  Re- 
search in  Hardwood  Silviculture  of  $2500.00. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS:  One  to  several  graduate  assist- 
antships  with  variable  stipends,  depending  upon  available  funds  and 
upon  whether  granted  for  the  academic  year  only,  or  the  academic  year 
plus  the  summer.  Each  recipient  will  devote  half-time  to  research  or 
other  work  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  He  will  be  permitted  to  enroll 
for  not  more  than  20  semester  hours  in  an  academic  year  in  an  ap- 
proved program  of  study,  or  study  and  research,  leading  to  a  degree 
of  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Forestry,  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

The  following  arrangements  are  common  to  the  above  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  research  assistantships  in  forestry: 

(1)  Each  applicant  must  have  met  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  and  must  show  high  scholarship. 

(2)  If  an  applicant  has  had  previous  training  in  forestry,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  he  state  as  specifically  as  possible  the  field  in 
which  he  wishes  to  study.  The  definite  selection  of  a  major  field  of 
work  is  very  helpful  to  the  Committee  on  Awards. 

(3)  Application  blanks  for  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  research 
assistantships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  When  the 
blank  has  been  executed  by  the  applicant,  it  should  be  returned  to 
the  above  address.  An  official  transcript  of  record  showing  college 
or  university  credits  must  accompany  it  or  be  forwarded  promptly. 
The  application  and  transcript  must  be  filed  not  later  than  March  1 
for  consideration  for  the  following  academic  year.  Notification  of 
awards  is  made  about  April  1.  In  case  vacancies  occur,  applications 
submitted  on  a  later  date  may  be  considered. 

Student  Loans 

Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  in  residence 
and  who  have  satisfactory  academic  and  citizenship  records  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  student  loans.  Loan  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  University 
as  well  as  funds  supplied  by  the  federal  government  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  are  available  to  qualified 
students. 

Loans  generally  mature  after  borrowers  have  left  the  University. 
Interest  on  long-term  loans  from  University  funds  accrues  at  the  rate 
of  one  percent  from  the  date  of  each  note.  After  a  student  has  left 
the  University  permanently,  the  loans  begin  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  three  percent  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  local  loan  funds,  Duke  University  participates  in 
the  student   loan   program   established   under   the   provisions   of   the 
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National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Repayment  of  these  loan 
funds  normally  begins  one  year  after  the  student  terminates  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University.  Interest  accrues  at  the  rate  of  three  percent 
commencing  at  the  time  of  the  first  payment,  with  complete  repayment 
scheduled  within  a  ten-year  period.  Special  benefits  to  those  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  permit  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  be  cancelled 
depending  upon  the  length  of  teaching  service.  Complete  details 
regarding  the  student  loan  program  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
directly  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship 
Committee. 

The  Student  Loan  Committee  in  approving  loan  applications 
selects  those  students  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  character,  scholastic 
attainment,  personality  and  degree  of  financial  need,  are  deserving  of 
this  consideration.  All  applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 


Courses  and  Subjects  of  Instruction 


With  the  exception  of  the  Summer  Session  courses,  odd-numbered  courses  are 

usually  offered  in   the  autumn  semester,  and  even-numbered  courses 

are  offered  in  the  spring  semester. 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY  COURSES 

IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

C.E.  110.  PLANE  SURVEYING.— Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  celestial  observa- 
tions for  azimuth;  triangulation.  Prerequisites:  trignometry;  engineering  drawing 
desirable.     Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day   beginning  June  1-t,  1961.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Harrawood 

150.  FOREST   SURVEYING   AND    AERIAL    PHOTO    INTERPRETATION. - 

Application  of  plane  surveying  to  forest  problems;  practice  in  making  boundary, 
topographic  and  cover  type  surveys;  details  of  land  ownership  and  transfer,  title 
search,  and  deed  descriptions.  The  last  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  aerial  photogrammetry  and  photo  interpretation,  and  may  be  taken 
separately  for  2  hours  of  credit.  Prerequisites:  Civil  Engineering  110,  or  equiva- 
lent.   Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  July  10,  1961.    4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Chaiken 

151.  FOREST  MENSURATION.— Field  studies  in  methods  of  measuring  con- 
tent and  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands;  practice  in  timber  estimating,  log  scaling, 
use  of  mensurational  instruments,  and  collection  of  basic  data.  Four  weeks,  eight 
hours  a  day,  beginning  August  7,  1961.    4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Schumacher 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 
201.  FOREST-TREE   PHYSIOLOGY.-The   principal   physiological   processes  of 
trees,  including  water  relations,  synthesis  and  use  of  foods,  and  growth  phenomena. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  1-2  or  equivalent;  one  year  of  chemistry.     4  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Kramer 

211-212.  HARVESTING  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  FORESTS.-Methods  of  har- 
vesting, processing,  and  marketing  forest  products  with  emphasis  on  methods  and 
costs  in  managed  North  American  forests.  A  two-week  field  trip  in  the  spring 
semester  is  part  of  the  required  work.  Students  having  the  equivalent  of  F.  211-212 
may  take  the  field  trip  by  registering  for  212A  for  1  hour  of  credit.  F-211— 4  s.h.; 
F-212— 2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

216.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE.-Methods  of  processing  logs  for  sawn  products 
with  emphasis  on  the  principles  involved  in  obtaining  maximum  volume  and  qual- 
ity yield  for  large  and  small  mills;  trends  in  lumber  consumption  by  regions;  use 
of  waste  for  by-products;  the  development  of  new  lumber  products;  and  industry 
problems.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  211-212  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Wackerman 

223.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY.-Infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases  of  forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.  Prerequisites:  Botany  1-2,  or  equivalent.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Johnson 

230.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.-Principles  of  protecting  forests  from  insect  at- 
tack; character  of  insect  damage  to  forest  trees  and  their  products;  identification  and 
biology  of  important  species;  survey  methods  and  control.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Anderson 
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232.  FOREST-PRODUCTS  ENTOMOLOGY— Recognition  of  insect  damage  to 
wood  products;  etiology,  biology  and  control  of  important  species.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Anderson 

241.  DENDROLOGY.— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 
plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern  United  States 
and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.  Laboratory  and 
field  work.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Harrar  and  Mr.  White 

243.  SILVICS—  Ecological  foundations  of  silviculture  with  special  reference  to 
forest  site  factors;  influence  of  forests  on  their  environment;  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trees  and  stands;  origin,  development,  and  classification  of  forest  com- 
munities; methods  of  studying  forest  environments.  Desirable  prerequisites:  plant 
physiology,  plant  ecology,  and  Forestry  261,  or  equivalents.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

244.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE.-Principles  governing 
natural  regeneration  and  treatment  of  forest  stands  and  their  application;  repro- 
duction methods,  intermediate  cuttings,  and  cultural  operations.  Field  practice 
includes  marking  for  various  kinds  of  cuttings,  cultural  treatments,  and  study  of 
managed  stands  in  the  Duke  Forest.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  243  or  equivalent.  3  s.h. 
(w)    *"  Assistant  Professor  Woods 

245.  REGIONAL  SILVICULTURE.-Application  and  comparison  of  silvicultural 
practices  to  principal  commercial  forest  species,  types  and  regions  of  temperate 
North  America.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  244  or  equivalent.     1  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

248.  FOREST  REGENERATION.-Fundamentals  and  practices  of  regenerating 
forest  stands.  Genetic  control  through  recently  developed  propagating  techniques; 
seed  handling  in  the  field,  and  during  preparation  for  use;  techniques  for  large 
production  tree  nurseries;  the  use  of  heavy  equipment,  chemicals,  and  fire  for  site 
preparation  and  timber  stand  improvement;  recent  developments  in  direct  seeding 
and  planting.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  AVoods 

251.  SAMPLING  METHODS  IN  FORESTRY.-Statistical  background  for  solu- 
tion of  sampling  problems  with  special  references  to  sample  inventory  of  a  forest 
property.    Offered  both  semesters.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  151.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Osborne 

257.  DESIGN  OF  FORESTRY  EXPERIMENTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA.- 
Role  of  experimental  design  in  field  and  laboratory,  and  statistical  analysis  of  data 
as  aspects  of  the  scientific  method  in  forestry  research.     5  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Osborne 

261.  FOREST  SOILS.— Origin,  development,  and  classification  of  soils  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  developed  in  humid  climates:  morphological,  physical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  growth  of  trees;  effect  of  forests  on  soils. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Physics  1,  or  equivalent;  physical  geology, 
mineralogy,  petrology,  and  analytical  chemistry  are  also  desirable.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ralstcm 

270.  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY.-Principles  of  economics  used  in  the  analysis  : 
of  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  forest  products,  pricing  of  stumpage  and  primary 
forest  products,  factors  affecting  the  demand  for  forest  products,  economic  charac- 
teristics and  problems  of  the  major  forest  products  industries;  analysis  of  such 
specific  private  forestry  problems  as  marketing,  forest  ownership  pattern,  taxation, 
credit,  risk,  and  economic  fluctuations.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  course  in  the 
principles  of  economics.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Yoho 

272.  MARKETING  FOREST  PRODUCTS.-Methods  of  selling  and  distributing 
lumber,  timber,  and  other  important  forest  products  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade; 
trade  association  functions;  regional  competition  for  markets;  and  transportation 
problems.     Prerequisites:  Forestry  211-212  and  270  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Wackerman 
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276.  FOREST  POLICY.— Objective  study  and  analysis  of  the  development  of 
public  land  and  forestry  policies  in  the  United  States,  present  policies  of  public 
and  private  forestry  organizations,  and  current  policy  issues  in  the  light  of  economic 
and  other  criteria.     Prerequisites:  Forestry  281,  283.    2  s.h.    (w)         Professor  Yoho 

281.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.— Principles  of  organizing  forest  properties  for 
systematic  management;  use  of  data  obtained  in  surveys  and  inventories;  principles 
of  forest  regulation,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  actual  forests,  rotations,  cutting 
cycles,  and  methods  of  regulating  the  cut  in  even-aged  and  all-aged  forests  for 
sustained  yield;  introduction  to  the  preparation  of  preliminary  forest  management 
plans.     Prerequisites:   Forestry  150,  151,  or  equivalents.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Chaiken 

283.  FOREST  PROTECTION.-Principles  of  forest  protection;  causes,  character 
and  effects  of  forest  fires;  principles  of  forest  fire  prevention,  presuppression  and 
suppression;  fire  control  costs  and  fire  plans;  protection  against  domestic  animals, 
wildlife,  and  atmospheric  agencies.     2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Chaiken 

285.  FOREST-GAME  MANAGEMENT.-Principles  of  management  for  the  sus- 
tained production  of  desirable  game  and  fur  animals  on  forest  lands;  characteristics 
and  biology  of  important  species.    2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Anderson 

286.  FOREST-RANGE  MANAGEMENT.-Principles  of  livestock  management 
by  which  sustained  maximum  use  can  be  obtained  from  forest  grazing  lands.    2  s.h. 

(w)  Professor  Anderson 

290.  WOOD  ANATOMY.-Study  of  the  physical  features  and  the  gross  and 
minute  structural  characteristics  of  wood  leading  to  the  identification  of  the  com- 
mercial woods  of  the  United  States,  and  the  important  tropical  woods  used  in 
American  wood-working  industries.  Elementary  microtechnique.  Prerequisites:  one 
year  of  biology;  Forestry  241  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

291.  WOOD-MOISTURE  RELATIONS.-Physical  principles  underlying  the  re- 
sponse of  wood  to  moisture  and  its  removal;  the  concept  of  equilibrium  moisture 
content.  Principles  and  methods  involved  in  drying  lumber  and  other  wood 
products  as  a  step  in  preparing  them  for  use.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  211-212,  and 
290  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

292.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  WOODY  TISSUE.-Preparation  of  wood  for 
microscopic  study  including  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting  techniques;  elemen- 
tary photomicrography.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  290  or  equivalent.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Harrar 

293.  WOOD  PRESERVATION.-Principles,  methods,  and  materials  used  in 
treating  wood  to  increase  its  durability,  service-life,  and  fire  resistance.  Prerequi- 
sites: Forestry  211-212  and  290,  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.    (w)       Professor  Wackerman 

201A.  TO  293A.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FORESTRY.-Work  on  the  same  level 
as  the  foregoing  Senior-Graduate  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Credits  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  The  Staff 

FOR  GRADUATES 
301,  302.  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  FORESTRY.-Credits  to  be  arranged.     To 
meet  individual  needs  of  graduate  students  in  the  following  branches  of  forestry: 

A.  SILVTCS.— Prerequisites:   Forestry  241,  243,  and  244  or  equivalents. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

B.  FOREST  SOILS.— Prerequisite:  Forestry  261  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

C.  SILVICULTURE.— Prerequisites:    Forestry  244,  245,  and  246  or  equivalents. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

D.  FOREST    MANAGEMENT.-Prerequisite:    Forestry   281    or   equivalent. 

Professor  Chaiken 

E.  FOREST  ECONOMICS.-Prerequisite:   Forestry  270  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Yoho 

F.  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.-Prerequisites:  Forestry  241,  and  290  or  equiva- 
lents. Professor  Harrar  and  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 
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G.  FOREST  MENSURATION— Prerequisites:  Forestry  251,  and  352  or  equiva- 
lents Professor  Osborne 

H.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY— Prerequisite:   Forestry  230  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Anderson 

I.  FOREST  UTILIZATION— Prerequisite:   Forestry  211-212  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Wackerman 

J.  DENDROLOGY.— Prerequisite:  Forestry  241  or  equivalent.    Professor  Harrar 
K.  FOREST-TREE  PHYSIOLOGY— Prerequisites:   plant  physiology,  plant  ecol- 
ogy, and  si  Ivies.  Professor  Kramer 
L.  FOREST   PATHOLOGY.— Prerequisites:    Plant   physiology    and   Forestry   223 
or  equivalents.                                                                         Associate  Professor  Johnson 

312.  COST  AND  QUALITY  CONTROLS  IN  FOREST  UTILIZATION.-Prin- 

ciples  and  methods  or  obtaining  greatest  efficiency  of  operations  and  maximum 
product  value  in  harvesting  and  processing  forest  products;  factors  governing  the 
relation  of  tree  size  to  net  stumpage  values;  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
and  methods  in  the  solution  of  actual  case  problems.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  211- 
212  and  270  or  equivalents.    3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wackermain 

331.  TOXICOLOGY  OF  INSECTICIDES.-Study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  properties  of  materials  used  to  destroy  insects,  formulation,  toxicology 
and  insect  physiology  as  related  to  insecticide  action  are  emphasized.  Prerequisites: 
one  course  in  entomology;  organic  chemistry  is  recommended.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Anderson 

332.  ECOLOGY  OF  FOREST  INSECTS.-Study  of  the  environmental  factors  as 
they  influence  insect  population  development.  Both  the  physical  and  the  biotic 
aspects  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  field  and  laboratory  experimental  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Forestry  230  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Anderson 

333.  TAXONOMY  OF  FOREST  INSECTS.-Principles  of  insect  classification 
and  nomenclature  with  the  laboratory  work  concentrated  on  the  collection,  preser- 
vation and  identification  of  both  the  adult  and  immature  forms  of  the  more  impor- 
tant groups  of  forest  pest  species.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  230  or  a  course  in  general 
entomology.    3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Anderson 

348.  SEMINAR  IN  SILVICULTURE.-Arranged  primarily  to  give  graduates 
of  other  schools  of  forestry  special  training  in  the  silviculture  of  the  forests  of  the 
South.  All  men  taking  this  course  should  also  register  for  Forestry  368.  Prerequi- 
site: At  least  one  course  in  silviculture.     1  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  1'rofessor  Woods 

352.  ANALYSIS  OF  FOREST  MEASUREMENTS.-Empirical  equations  and 
curve  fitting  appropriate  for  construction  of  timber  yield  tables,  tree  volume  and 
taper  tables;  significance  tests  and  graphical  solution  of  equations.  Assignments 
require  operation  of  calculating  machines.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  251.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Osborne 

357,  358.  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY.-Credits  to  be  arranged.  Students  who 
have  had  adequate  training  may  do  research  under  direction  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  the  branches  of  forestry  indicated  under  courses  301,  302  with  the  same 
prerequisites  as  thereunder  noted.  Each  branch  to  bear  the  same  letter  designation 
as  under  courses  301  and  302.  Staff 

362.  FOREST  SOIL  PHYSICS.-Analysis  of  the  physical  properties  of  soil  re- 
lated to  the  growth  and  development  of  forest  trees.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
significance  of  soil  moisture,  temperature,  aeration,  and  structural  characteristics 
in  the  analysis  of  forest  growth  relationships.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  261.  3  s.h. 
(w).    Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Forestry  366;  offered  in  1961-62. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

364.  SOIL  CLASSIFICATION  AND  MAPPING.-Classification  of  soils  as  natural 
bodies.  Mapping  of  soils,  land  use  classes  and  forest  site  classes;  field  study  will  be 
made  of  soils  in  either  the  coastal  plain  or  mountains.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  261. 
2  s.h.  (w)  Associate  Professor  Raiston 
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366.  FOREST  SOIL  FERTILITY.— The  relationships  of  soil  fertility  factors  in 
the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  soil  factors  related 
to  the  mineral  nutrition  of  trees.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  261:  analytical  chemistry 
is  recommended.  3  s.h.  (w).  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Forestry  362:  not 
offered  in  1961-62.  Associate  Professor  Ralston 

368.  SOILS-SILVICULTURE-MANAGEMENT  FIELD  SEMINAR.-Approxi- 
mately  two  weeks  at  spring  camp  studying  soils,  silviculture,  and  forest  management 
in  the  coastal  plain.     Prerequisites:  Forestry  244,  261,  and  281  or  equivalents.    2  s.h. 

Professor  Chaiken,  Associate  Professor  Ralston 
and  Assistant  Professor  Woods 

378.  SEMINAR  IN  FOREST  ECONOMICS.-Examination  and  discussion  of  the 
application  of  economic  concepts  in  forestry,  the  potential  contribution  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  to  private  and  public  forest  management;  current  research  in  forest 
economics.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  270  and  379  or  consent  of  the  instructor;  ad- 
vanced coulees  in  economics  and  economic  theory  are  desirable.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Yoho 

379.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  IN  FORESTRY.-Principles  of  economics  of  par- 
ticular value  to  problems  of  resource  allocation  and  efficiency  in  private  forest 
management  based  on  a  static  and  dynamic  firm  theory  approach,  linear  pro- 
gramming and  activity  analysis.  Development  of  production  principles  applicable 
to  forestry  problems  in  use  of  land,  labor  and  capital;  resource  and  production 
combinations;  production  location  and  timing;  cost  structure  and  asset  control; 
uncertainty  and  expectations.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  270  or  consent  of  instructor. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Yoho 

386.  SEMINAR  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.-Examination  and  analysis  of 
techniques  employed  in  the  management  of  industrial  and  public  forests,  particu- 
larly in  the  South;  discussion  of  problems  of  large  scale  intensive  forest  manage- 
ment.    Prerequisites:  Forestry  245,  281,  and  379  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Chaiken 

394.  WOOD  FINISHES  AND  FINISHING -Preparation  of  wood  and  wood  sur- 
j  faces   for   application   of   finish   coatings;    the   physical    and    chemical    properties  of 

finishing  materials;  equipment  and  methods  of  application;  overlays,  decals,  and 
printing;  laboratory  control  and  qualitative  evaluation  of  finished  surfaces;  finishing 
characteristics  of  various  species  of  wood.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290,  397  or  equiva- 
lents; 1  year  of  organic  chemistry  also  desirable.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

395.  BONDING  OF  WOOD— Preparation  of  veneers  and  lumber  for  bonding; 
I  types  and  characteristics  of  modern  adhesives  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood 
;  and   laminates;    cold   and   hot   pressing  procedures;    use  of  electronic   heating;    bag 

molding  techniques;  manufacture  and  properties  of  transmuted  wood:  inspection 
and  testing  procedures.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

396.  CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD.-A  study  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  wood 
i  including  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  lignin  and  the  lignin-cellulose  bond,  the 
'  hemicelluloses,  and  the  extractives;  hydrogenation  and  hydrolysis  of  wood;  cell  wall 

chemistry.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in  college  physics; 
organic  chemistry  desirable.     2  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

397.  TIMBER  PHYSICS.-The  physical  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  elec- 
|  tricky,  heat,  light,  moisture,  and  sound;   the  mechanical  properties  of  wood;   in- 
fluence of  site,  growth,  and  anatomy  upon  strength  and  quality  of  wood;  standard 

:  timber  testing  procedures.     Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in 
college  physics,  mathematics  through  calculus  desirable.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

398.  TROPICAL  WOODS.-A  study  of  the  properties  of  various  groups  of  tropi- 
tcal  woods  with  particular  emphasis  upon   those  used  in  marine  construction,  and 

for  lumber,  plywood  and  furniture.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent.    2  sh. 
i  (w)  Professor  Harrar 

399.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  SEMINAR.-Examination  and  discussion  of  new 
land  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  forest  products.    Prerequisites:  Forestry  270, 

290,  291,  293,  395,  397  or  equivalents.     1  s.h.   (w)  Staff 
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OTHER  RELATED  COURSES 
A  student  in  the  School  of  Forestry,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  studies 
of  the  department  concerned,  include  any  of  the  following  courses 
offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  which  he  has 
had  adequate  preparation.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  complete  descriptive 
content  of  each  course. 

BOTANY 
Professor  P.  J.  Kramer,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H.  S.H. 


202.  Genetics 4 

203.  Plant   Cytology    4 

204.  Advanced  Plant  Anatomy   4 

216.  Botanical   Microtechnique    4 

221.  Introductory  Mycology   4 

252.  Plant    Metabolism    3 

264.  Plant-Water  Relations 3 


255.  Advanced  Taxonomy  4 

256.  Community  Analysis  and 

Classification    3 

257.  Principles  of  Plant  Distribution.  .  3 

258.  Physiology  of  Growth  and 

Development   3 

259.  Environmental  Measurements  ...  3 
305.  Vegetation  of  North  America   ...  3 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  C.  K.  Bradsher,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 


206.  Elements  of  Theoretical 

Chemistry     4 

215.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  . .   3 

216.  Nuclear  Chemistry   2 

233.  Instrumental  Analysis   2 

234.  Chemical  Instrumentation    2 

251.  Qualitative  Organic 

Analysis 2  or  3 

252.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations  .  2 


261-262.  Physical  Chemistry   8 

303.  Thermodynamics     3 

304.  Physical  Chemistry  of 

Reactions    3 

341,342.  Advanced  Organic 

Chemistry 8 

350.  Organic  Reactions    2 

351-352.  Advanced  Synthetic 

Organic  Chemistry    2 

360.  Polymer   Chemistry    2 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  E.  I.  Brown,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 


CE201.  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Mechanics    3 

CE  202.  Advanced  Mechanics  of 

Materials  and  Experimental 
Stress  Analysis    3 


CE231.  Structural  Theory  and 

Analysis    3 

CE  242.  Hydraulic  Engineering  3 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  J.  J.  Spengler,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 


218.  Business  Cycles   3 

233    State  and  Local  Finance 3 

237-238.  Statistical  Methods   6 

240.  National  Income  3 

243.  Mathematical  Economics   3 

244.  Introduction  to  Econometrics  ...  3 
256.  Labor  Legislation  and  Social 

Insurance    3 


262.  Trade  Unionism  and 

Collective  Bargaining  . . 

265.  International  Trade  and 

Finance  

268.  Competitive  versus 

Monopolistic  Enterprise 
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275-276.  Advanced  Industrial  319.  Seminar  in  the  Theory 

Accounting  and  Mgt 6  and  the  Problems  of 

300.  Introductory  Mathematical  Economic  Growth  and 

Economics    3  Change   3 

303.  Economics  Analysis    3  320.  Seminar  in  Trade  Cycles, 

304,  305.  Seminar  in  Money  Employment,  and  Income 

and  Banking 3  Theory    3 

311-312.  History  of  Political  329.  Federal   Finance 3 

Economy    6       330.  Seminar  in  Public  Finance 3 

313-314.  Seminar  in  Economic  331.  Seminar  in  Economic  History  ...  3 

Theory    6  355.  Seminar  in  Labor  Economics   ...  3 

315.  Seminar  in  Economic  Systems  ...   3  358.  Seminar  in  Labor  Market 

316.  Seminar  in  Economic  and  Related  Analysis  3 

Functions  of  the  State  3       365.  Seminar  in  International  Trade  .   3 

317.  Seminar  in  Demographic,  386.  Seminar  in  Latin-American 

Populations  and  Resource  Economic  Problems 3 

Problems    3       389.  Seminar  in  Industrial  and 

Governmental    Problems    3 

401.  Seminar  on  the  British 

Commonwealth     3 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  C.  R.  Vail,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H. 

EE  201.  Energy  Systems   3 

MATHEMATICS 

Assistant  Professor  S.  L.  Warner,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H.  S.H. 

205.  Algebra  from  an  Advanced  222.  Introduction  to 

Standpoint   3  Mathematical  Analysis  3 

211.  Finite   Mathematics    3  247-248.  Arithmetic  of 

212.  Mathematical   Analysis   3  Polynomials 6 

213-214.  Modern   Algebra    6       286.  Mathematics  for  Chemists 

221.  Digital  Computer   3  and  Physicists   3 

291-292.  Theory  of  Functions   6 

325-326.  Real  Variable  6 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  J.  N.  MacDuff,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H.  S.H. 

ME  201.  Theoretical  and  ME  202.  Theoretical  Thermo- 

Applied  Mechanics   3  dynamics    3 

ME  222.  Analysis  of  Heat  Transfer  ..   3 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Bernard  Peach,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H. 

241.  Logic    3 

PHYSICS 

Associate  Professor  E.  Greuling,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H.  S.H. 

201-202.  Mechanics    6  303-304.  Thermodynamics  and 

213-214.  Contemporary  Physics   6  Statistical  Mechanics 6 

217-218.  Advanced  Physics  340.  Structure  of  Matter  3 

Laboratory    2-6 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  R.  R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

s.h.  s.h. 

207.  American  Constitutional  241.  Administrative  Management   ....   3 

Law  and  Theory   3 

SOCIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  A.  C.  Kerchkoff,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

s.h.  s.h.) 

233.  Rural  Sociology 3       248.  Pressure  Groups  and 

246.  Public  Opinion  and  Public  Relations    3 

Propaganda    3 


Cooperative  Plan  of  Study  with 
Selected  Colleges  and  Universities 


SINCE  its  inception  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry  has  had  the  co- 
operation of  Trinity  College  (the  men's  undergraduate  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  of  Duke  University)  in  preparing  students  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  forestry.  Under  the  plan,  a  student  devotes  his  first 
three  years  to  a  coordinated  and  carefully  integrated  program  of  study 
in  the  basic  arts  and  sciences  in  Trinity  College.  The  summer  between 
his  junior  and  senior  year  and  the  two  following  school  years  are  spent 
in  the  School  of  Forestry.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  five- 
year  course  of  study,  a  student  has  earned  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Trinity  College  and  the  professional  Master  of  Forestry 
degree  from  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry. 

Based  upon  the  experience  and  success  of  this  cooperative  program 
with  Trinity  College,  the  School  of  Forestry  in  1952  initiated  similar 
programs  of  collaboration  with  a  selected  group  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities located  throughout  the  United  States.  These  programs  offer 
students  the  numerous  advantages  of  a  broad  background  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  as  preparation  for  later  professional  training.  A  stu- 
ident  intent  upon  following  such  a  course  of  study  should  make  appli- 
cation to  one  of  the  colleges  listed  on  pages  36-38.  Admission  require- 
ments and  other  information  pertinent  to  matriculation  may  be  ob- 
tained from  each  of  these  institutions.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  of  the  third  year  in  the  college  or  university  of  his  choice, 
the  student  must  make  formal  application  for  admission  to  the  Duke 
School  of  Forestry.  To  qualify  for  admission  under  these  programs, 
a  student  must  have  followed  a  planned  course  of  study  arranged  in 
consultation  with  his  adviser,  must  have  the  official  recommendation 
of  his  college,  and  must  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Duke  School  of  Forestrv. 


Institutions  Cooperating  with  the  School  of  Forestry 
in  Forestry  Training 

ALABAMA 

Howard  College Birmingham  6 

COLORADO 
Colorado   College Colorado   Springs 
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FLORIDA 

Florida  Southern   College Lakeland 

Rollins  College Winter  Park 

Stetson  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts DeLand 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts Bloomington 

INDIANA 

Butler  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences Indianapolis  7 

DePauw  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts Greencastle 

Indiana  Central  College Indianapolis  27 

IOWA 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College Mount  Pleasant 

KANSAS 

Baker    University Baldwin 

KENTUCKY 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky Danville 

Kentucky,  University  of,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Lexington 

LOUISIANA 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana Shreveport 

MARYLAND 
Western  Maryland  College Westminster 

MICHIGAN 
Albion    College Albion 

MISSISSIPPI 

Millsaps    College Jackson 

MISSOURI 
William  Jewell  College Liberty 

NEBRASKA 
Doane  College Crete 

NEW  JERSEY 
Drew  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts Madison 

NEW  YORK 
Hof stra  College Hempstead,  Long  Island 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Catawba  College Salisbury 

Duke  University,  Trinity  College Durham 

Guilford  College Guilford  College 

High  Point  College High  Point 

Wake   Forest   College Winston-Salem 

OHIO 

Baldwin-Wallace    College Berea 

Capital  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Columbus  9 

Denison  University,  A  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences Granville 

Heidelberg    College Tiffin 

Kent  State  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts Kent 

Marietta    College Marietta 

Miami  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Science Oxford 

Otterbein   College Westerville 

Wittenberg  College Springfield 

OREGON 

Reed  College Portland  2 

Williamette  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts Salem 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright   College Reading 

Elizabethtown     College Elizabethtown 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College Lancaster 

Gettysburg   College Gettysburg 

Juniata  College Huntingdon 

Lebanon   Valley   College Annville 

Lycoming   College Williamsport 

Moravian  College Bethlehem 

Muhlenberg  College Allentown 

Thiel    College Greenville 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Furman     University Greenville 

Newberry   College Newberry 

Wofford    College Spartanburg 

TENNESSEE 

Carson-Newman   College Jefferson   City 

Chattanooga,  University  of,  College  of  Liberal  Arts Chattanooga  3 

East  Tennessee  State  College Johnson  City 

Lincoln    Memorial    University Harrogate 

Tennessee    Wesleyan   College Athens 

Tusculum  College Greeneville 

TEXAS 

Baylor  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Waco 

Southwestern  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Georgetown 

VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater    College Bridgewater 

Randolph-Macon  College Ashland 

Richmond,  University  of,  Richmond  College Richmond 

William  and  Mary,  College  of Williamsburg 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Davis  and  Elkins  College Elkins 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College Buckhannon 

WISCONSIN 
Beloit    College Beloit 


Enrollment  1960-1961 

Registered  for  the  Master  of  Forestry  Degree,  1961 

Allen,  Richard  Chapman   (B.S.,  University  of  Maine),  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Beavers,   James   Richard    (B.S.F.,   Michigan    State   University),   Tecumseh,   Mich. 

Beineke,  Walter  Frank   (B.S.F.,  Purdue  University),  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Broughton,   Bivin   Carter   (B.S.F.,   Auburn  University),   Atmore,   Ala. 

Castaldini,  Richard  Edwin    (B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts),  North  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Clayton,  Joseph  Edward   (B.S.,  Duke  University),  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Collins,  Dannie  Joe   (B.S.,  Duke  University),   Baltimore,  Md. 

Czerepinski,  Frank  Peter  (Davis-Elkins  College),  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

Del  Castillo,  Romulo  Adre  (B.S.F.,  University  of  the  Philippines),  Laguna,  Philippine  Islands. 

Drayton,  Eddie  Raynor,  III    (A.B.,  Wofford  College),  Bishopville,   S.  C. 

Fasick,  Clyde  Augustus   (B.S.F.,  University  of  the  South),  Winchester,  Tenn. 

Fish,  Robert  Bogart   (Moravian  College),  Westwood,   N.  J. 

Homoky,   Stephen  George  John   (B.S.F.,  University  of  British  Columbia),  Vancouver,  Canada. 

Hudspeth,  Harold  Seaford   (Davis-Elkins  College),  Kannapolis,  N.  C. 

Kastner,  Robert.  Ellsworth    (B.S.F.,  Michigan   State  University),   Galena,   111. 

Kelsey,  Joseph  Ridgeway  (B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts),  Boxford,  Mass. 

Klein,  John  Frederick    (B.S.,   Duke  University),  Wyomissing,   Pa. 

Lyle,    Geoffrey   Rupert    (B.S.F..    Stellenbosch    University).    Springs,    Transvaal,    South    Africa. 

McDonald,  Philip  Michael    (B.S.F.,  Washington   State  University),   Deer  Park,  Wash. 

McKinley.   Lawrence  Charles   (B.S.F.,  University  of  the  South),   Dayton,   Ohio. 

McQuilkin,  Robert  Arthur    (Muhlenberg  College),    Springfield,  Pa. 

Miller,  Charles  Robert  (B.S.F.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry),  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

Pruess,  John  Frederick   (Gettysburg  College),   Ridgewood,   N.  J. 

Quarles,    Dwight   Lynn    (B.S.,    Carson-Newman    College),   Jefferson   City,    Tenn. 

Schacht,  William  Patrick   (B.S.,  Colorado  College),  Pueblo,   Colo. 

Towers,   Barry    (Thiel  College),   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Weldon,  Irvin  Dewayne   (B.S.F.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute),  Florien,   La. 

Wellons,  Jesse  Davis,  III   (B.S.,  Duke  University),  Durham,  N.  C. 

Registered  for  the  Master  of  Forestry  Degree,  1962 

Bair,  William  Miller  (Elizabethtown  College),  Kinzers,  Pa. 

Benton,  Robert  Rutland   (A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina),  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Buehler,  Peter  Robert  (Duke  University),  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 
Cade,   Stephen  Carroll    (Duke  University),   Normal,  111. 
Cleaveland,  John  Adams   (Duke  University),  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Cost,  Noel  Douglas  (Marietta  College),  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Eads,  Larry  Dennis   (Denison  University),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fox,  George  Earle,  Jr.   (B.S.,  Yale  University),  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Gelbert,  Daniel  Hafer  (Duke  University),  Easton,  Pa. 

Lara-Carrasco,    Renan     ("Ingeniero    Agronomo,"     University    of    San     Simon),     Cochabamba, 
Bolivia. 

Main,  Alden  Chester  (B.S.,  Florida  Southern  College),  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Morris,  George  Arthur  (Thiel  College),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rauschenberger,  John  Lee   (Thiel  College),  Butler,  Pa. 
Rex,  Richard  Luther   (Catawba  College),  Allentown,  Pa. 
Sanden,  Ronald  Martin   (Thiel  College),  North  Warren,  Pa. 
Smith,  Thomas  Oberton    (Howard  College),   Wilsonville,   Ala. 
Snider,   Alfred  Jerome,  Jr.    (Baldwin-Wallace  College),   Akron,   Ohio. 
Webb,  David  Arthur   (Baldwin-Wallace  College),  Solon,  Ohio. 
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Registered  for  the  Doctor  of  Forestry  Degree 

Kurd,    Charles   O'Connor    (B.S.,    University   of   Tennessee;    M.F.,   Yale   University),    Sewanee 
Tenn. 

Bhodthipuks,  Prasert   (B.S.F. ;   M.F.,   University  of  California),  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Brown,  Gregory  Neil   (B.S.F. ;  Iowa  State  University;  M.F.,  Yale  University),  Lexington,  Ky. 

Chanphaka,    Utlhai    (B.S. ;    M.S.,    University   of  the   Philippines),   Bangkok,   Thailand. 

Clutter,    Jerome    Lee    (B.S.,    Michigan    State    University;    M.F.,    Duke    Universitv)     Asheville 
N.  C. 

DeBrunner,   Louis   Earl    (B.S.,   University  of   Cincinnati;   M.F.,   Yale  University),   Cincinnati 
Ohio. 

Gilmore,   Alvan  Ray    (B.S.F.,   University  of  Florida;  M.F.,  Duke  University),   Robbs,  111. 

Gray,   John    Lewis    (B.S.F.,    Pennsylvania   State  University;    M.F.,   Yale   University),   Raleigh 
N.  C. 

Holt,  William  Robert   (B.S.F.;  M.F.,  Pennsylvania  State  University),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Klawitter,   Ralph  Alex    (B.S.F.,   Michigan   State   Universitv;   M.F.,   Duke  University),   Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

McCormack,   Maxwell  Leland    (B.S.,   University  of  Maine;   M.F.,   Duke  University),   Cranford, 
N.  J. 

Merrifield,   Robert  Glenn    (B.S.F.,   Arkansas  A   &   M   College;   M.F.,   Louisiana   State  Univer- 
sity), Homer,  La. 

Muench,  John,   Jr.    (B.S.F.;   M.F.,   Pennsylvania   State  University),   Chambersburg,   Pa. 

Parker,  John  Reid   (B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.F.,  Duke  University),  Athens,  Ga. 

Pharis,  Richard  Persons   (B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington;  M.F.,  Duke  University),  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Rice,   William   Ward    (B.S.F.,    University   of   Maine;    M.F.,   Yale   University),    Carbondale,    111. 

Somberg,    Seymour   Ira    (B.S.F.,    Iowa   State   University;    M.F.,    Duke   University),   Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Strickler,   Melvin   Dee    (B.S.F.,   Washington   State   University;   M.S.,   New  York   State  College 
of  Forestry),   Clarkston,  Wash. 

Thompson,  William  Payne   (A.B.;   M.F.,  Yale  University),   Saticoy,  Calif. 

Troxell,   Harry  Emerson,  Jr.    (B.S.;  M.F.,   Duke  University),  Fort  Collins,   Colo. 

Vaidya,    Madhu    Sudan    Lai    (F.    Sc.    [medical]    Bhargwa   Municipal    College;    B.Sc,    Punjab 
University;    M.F.,    Duke   University),   Mandi   Himachal,    Pradesh,    India. 
India. 

Wells,    Garland    Ray    (B.S.F.,    Louisiana    Polytechnic    Institute;    M.F.,    North   Carolina    State 
College),  El  Dorado.  Ark. 

Students  in  Summer  Session  Only,  1960 

Moor,  John  Bruce  (Duke  University),  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Students  of  Forestry  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Barrett,    James   Passmore    (B.S.F.,    North    Carolina    State   College;    M.F.,    Duke   University), 

Alexandria,  Va. 
Hutnik,    Russell    James    (B.S.F.,    Pennsylvania    State    University;    M.F.,    Yale    University), 

Shickshinny,  Pa. 
Robert,  Bruce  Roger  (B.A.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.F.,  Duke  University),  Leonia,  N.  J. 
Schell,  Kerry  Franklin   (B.S.F.;  M.F.,  Pennsylvania  State  University),  Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa. 
Steensen,    Donald   H.   J.    (B.S.F.,   Iowa    State   University;    M.F.,    Duke   University),    Clinton, 
Iowa. 


Institutions  Represented 


Arkansas  A  &  M  College  1  Pennsylvania  State  University 5 

Auburn   University  1  Punjab  University 1 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 2  Purdue   University   1 

Bhargwa   Municipal   College  1  Stellenbosch  University  1 

Carson-Newman    College   1  Thiel    College   4 
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Duke  University 


Oatawba    College   J 

Colorado    College   1 

Davis-Elkins   College   2- 

Denison  University  j 

Duke   University   2| 

Elizabethtown   College  1 

Florida   Southern  College  1 

Gettysburg  College - 

Howard  College  1 

Iowa   State   University   3 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute  2 

Louisiana    State   University   1 

Marietta    College    1 

Michigan   State  University  4 

Moravian  College  - 1 

Muhlenberg  College  1 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  2 

North    Carolina    State    College    2 


University  of  British  Columbia  1 

University  of  California   1 

University   of    Cincinnati    1 

University  of   Florida 1 

University  of  Georgia  1 

University  of  Maine  3 

University  of  Massachusetts  2 

University  of  North   Carolina 1 

University  of  the  Philippines  2 

University  of   San   Simon  1 

University  of  the   South   2 

University  of  Tennessee  1 

University   of   Washington    1 

Washington   State  University  ....   2 

Wofford   College  1 

Yale  University  8 

Total    Institutions    44 


Geographical  Distribution 


UNITED  STATES 


Alabama  2 

Arkansas    1 

California  - 1 

Colorado  2 

Florida    1 

Georgia     1 

Illinois    4 

Indiana     1 

Iowa  1 

Kentucky   2 

Louisiana   2 

Maryland    1 


Massachusetts    2 

Michigan     1 

New   Jersey   4 

New   York   7 

North    Carolina    7 

Ohio    5 

Pennsylvania   13 

South    Carolina    2 

Tennessee  3 

Virginia   2 

Washington 2 

Total    States   23 


FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 


Bolivia   1 

Canada  1 

India    1 


Philippines     1 

South   Africa   1 

Thailand 2 

Total 6 


General  Summary 


Students  in  the  School  of  Forestry  68 

Students  in   Summer  Session  Only  1 

Students  of  Forestry  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  5 

Total    Enrollment    74 

Total   Number   of   Institutions   Represented    44 

Total  Number  of   States  Represented   23 

Total  Number  of  Foreign   Countries  Represented   6 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY* 


Bui.  1.  The  Duke  Forest:  A  Demonstration  and  Research  Laboratory,  by 
Clarence  F.  Korstian  and  William  Maughan.     1935.     Price,  $1.00. 

Bui.  2.  Fungi  of  the  Duke  Forest  and  Their  Relation  to  Forest  Pathology, 
by  Frederick  A.  Wolf  in  collaboration  with  K.  H.  Garren  and 
J.  K.  Miller.     1938.     Price,  $1.50. 

Bui.  3.  Plant  Competition  in  Forest  Stands,  by  Clarence  F.  Korstian  and 
Theodore  S.  Coile.     1938.    Price,  $1.50. 

Bui.  4.  Root  and  Shoot  Growth  of  Shortleaf  and  Loblolly  Pines  in  Rela- 
tion to  Certain  Environmental  Conditions,  by  John  F.  Reed.  1939. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Bui.  5.  Soil  Changes  Associated  with  Loblolly  Pine  Succession  on  Aban- 
doned Agricultural  Land  of  the  Piedmont  Pleateau,  by  Theodore 
S.  Coile. L  1940.    Price,  $1.00. 

Bui.  6.  An  Examination  of  Basic  Principles  of  Comparative  Forest  Valua- 
tion, by  Roy  B.  Thomson.     1942.    Price,  $1.00. 

Bui.  7.  Sampling  Methods  in  Forestry  and  Range  Management,  by  F.  X. 
Schumacher  and  R.  A.  Chapman.     1942.     Price:  cloth,  $4.50. 

Bui.  8.  Forestry  on  Private  Lands  in  the  United  States,  by  Clarence  F. 
Korstian.     1944.    Price:  paper,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.50. 

Bui.  9.  The  Effect  of  Basal  Wounding  by  Forest  Fires  on  the  Diameter 
Growth  of  Some  Southern  Appalachian  Hardwoods,  by  George  M. 
Jemison.     1944.     Price,  $1.00. 

Bui.  10.  Bark  Beetles  and  Ambrosia  Beetles  (Coleoptera:  Scolytoidea) : 
With  Special  Reference  to  Species  Occurring  in  North  Carolina, 
by  James  A.  Beal  and  Calvin  L.  Massey.    Price,  $2.00. 

Bui.  11.  The  Prediction  of  Groxuth  in  Uneven-aged  Timber  Stands  on  the 
Basis  of  Diameter  Distributions,  bv  Jesse  H.  Buell.  1945.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Bui.  12.  Forest  Products  Marketing  Problems  in  the  Piedmont  Region  of 
North  Carolina,  by  A.  E.  Wackerman.     1946.    Price,  $1.00. 

Bui.  13.  Relation  of  Soil  Characteristics  to  Site  Index  of  Loblolly  and  Short- 
leaf  Pines  in  the  Lower  Piedmont  Region  of  North  Carolina,  by 
Theodore  S.  Coile.     1948.    Out  of  print. 

Bui.  14.  Forest  Insects  of  the  Southeast  With  Special  Reference  to  Species 
Occurring  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  of  North  Carolina,  by  James 
A.  Beal  with  the  assistance  of  William  Haliburton  and  F.  B.  Knight. 
1951.    Price,  $2.50. 

Bui.  15.  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Trees- A   Symposium.     1959.     Price,  $2.50. 

Direct  Seeding  in  the  South,  1959.    A  Symposium.     190  pp.    Out  of  print. 

LOBLOLLY  PINE,  by  W.  G.  Wahlenberg.    i960.    603  pp.    116  figs.    $7.00. 

*  For  sale  by  School  of  Forestry,   Duke  University,   Durham,  North  Carolina,   U.S.A. 
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To  the  Prospective  Graduate  Student 
at  Duke  University 

In  1924  a  new  epoch  in  higher  education  in  the  South  began 
with  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  This  action,  creating  Duke  Univer- 
sity, was  matched  in  educational  history  only  by  the  similar  bequests 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago  and  Stanford  universities  in  the  pre- 
vious fifty  years.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  university  great  by  both 
national  and  international  standards  came  into  being;  it  may  well 
be  said  that  each  has  fulfilled  or  surpassed  the  dreams  of  its  major 
benefactor. 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Duke's  wish  that  major  emphasis  be  placed 
on  the  advanced  training  of  men  and  women  for  the  professions, 
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schools  were  founded.  In  its  first  year  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  enrolled  eighty-six  students  and  granted  one  Master  of 
Arts  degree.  In  the  intervening  thirty-five  years  over  3,400  Mas- 
ters and  1,100  Doctors  degrees  have  been  awarded  by  the  Graduate 
School.  Today  there  is  hardly  a  major  university  in  the  United  States 
which  does  not  have  one  or  more  Duke  Ph.D.'s  on  its  faculty,  and 
a  large  number  of  college  and  university  presidents  and  other  edu- 
cational administrators  are  counted  among  its  alumni. 

We  feel  strongly  here  at  Duke  University  that  our  institution 
offers  a  special  opportunity  to  the  student  seeking  a  superior  gradu- 
ate education  today,  by  combining  the  ingredients  of  an  outstanding 
faculty,  one  of  the  finest  research  libraries  in  the  nation,  and  a  cam- 
pus unusual  in  its  spaciousness  and  beauty.  It  is  to  this  student  that 
the  following  pages  are  addressed,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  pro- 
vide him  with  information  useful  in  making  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant choices  of  his  life  and  future  career. 
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Introduction 

Writing  in  the  nineteen-twenties  the  philosopher  and  man  of 
science  Alfred  North  Whitehead  described  the  goal  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  these  terms:  "The  task  of  a  University  is  the  creation  of 
the  future."  It  is  only  eighty-five  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
first  formally  organized  graduate  school  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
has  become  most  evident  that  graduate  schools,  through  their  training 
of  teachers,  researchers,  industrial  specialists,  scientists  of  the  visible 
and  the  invisible,  and  government  advisors  play  one  of  the  most  vital 
roles  in  "the  creation  of  the  future." 

A  graduate  school,  ideally,  is  a  community  of  scholars — appren- 
tice, initiate,  and  master — engaged  in  imparting  and  extending  the 
realm  of  man's  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  select  group 
of  students  is  admitted  each  year  to  undergo  the  rigorous  discipline 
of  an  advanced  degree  program,  the  successful  among  them  to 
emerge  as  scholars  of  promise.  To  enter  upon  graduate  education 
today  is  to  accept  a  real  challenge;  but  the  decision  should  not  be 
made  lightly  or  casually.  The  work  towards  a  doctorate  involves 
years  of  tireless  effort  and  possible  sacrifice,  and  the  material  rewards 
may  be  less  certain  or  less  bountiful  than  in  some  alternative  occu- 
pation. Pursued  with  determination,  however,  graduate  education 
may  be  the  doorway  to  a  stimulating,  creative,  and  meaningful  life 
— a  life  which  few  persons  who  have  chosen  it  would  alter  if  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  reliving  their  student  years. 

The  student  who  is  contemplating  this  challenge  usually  has 
many  questions  in  mind;  the  following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  an- 
swer some  of  them.  Many  of  the  comments  are  applicable  to  pro- 
grams at  any  university  for  a  variety  of  degrees,  although  emphasis 
is  placed  here  on  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  programs  at  Duke  University. 

"Should  I  go  to  graduate  school?" 

This  frequent  question  can  be  answered  only  by  the  questioner 
himself.  The  decision  to  work  towards  an  advanced  degree  must  be 
a  personal  commitment  born  of  a  real  willingness  to  devote  one- 


self  to  many  months  or  possibly  years  of  hard  intellectual  work  just 
at  the  age  when  one  may  be  impatient  for  financial  independence  and 
freedom  from  academic  discipline.  Graduate  education  requires  all 
the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  self -discipline  at  one's  disposal;  to  enter 
upon  it  half-heartedly  is  almost  a  certain  recipe  for  discouragement 
or  failure. 

An  equally  important  requisite  for  success  in  graduate  study  is 
the  possession  of  a  keen  and  disciplined  intellect.  Of  this  it  can  only 
be  said  that  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  A  good 
undergraduate  record  may  or  may  not  be  adequate  evidence  of  abil- 
ity. Many  a  student  with  an  excellent  undergraduate  record  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  graduate  study,  because  his  undergraduate  train- 
ing stressed  an  ability  to  marshal  facts  and  to  articulate  these  facts 
rather  than  real  understanding  and  an  analytical  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  distinguished  scholars  had  undistinguished  under- 
graduate records.  It  may  be  of  some  comfort  to  remember  that 
Einstein  had  difficulty  in  mastering  simple  mathematics  (although  one 
should  be  certain  that  he  is  another  Einstein  before  using  this  fact 
as  an  easy  excuse!).  In  gaining  admission  to  a  graduate  school,  one's 
undergraduate  record  is  of  course  an  important  element,  but  usually 
some  margin  is  left  to  allow  for  the  student  who  develops  a  serious 
academic  interest  only  at  a  late  stage.  The  student  himself  is  often 
better  able  to  judge  whether  his  grade  record  is  a  true  gauge  of  his 
ability  or  represents  an  under-par  performance. 

If  a  student  feels  he  has  both  the  ability  and  a  strong  desire  to 
accept  the  challenge,  he  should  not  let  other  obstacles  weigh  unduly 
in  his  decision.  About  two-thirds  of  current  students  enrolled  in 
Ph.D.  programs  in  American  universities  have  sufficient  financial  sup- 
port from  university,  industry,  or  foundation  sources  to  meet  the 
minimum  costs,  and  most  universities  have  loan  provisions  to  help  the 
student  without  adequate  resources.  Today  about  forty  percent  of 
graduate  students  are  married,  and  a  majority  of  students'  wives  work 
part  or  full  time  during  their  husband's  period  of  residence.  Indeed, 
many  wives  pursue  an  advanced  program  concurrently.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  arts  and  sciences  programs,  Duke  for  example  has  a 
program  in  secondary  school  teacher  education,  a  Nursing  School, 
and  a  Christian  Education  program  in  the  Divinity  School,  which 
enroll  many  student  wives.  Thus  during  graduate  study  one  need 
not  take  the  vows  of  poverty  and  bachelorhood  which  were  once 
the  prerequisite  of  guild  apprenticeship. 


There  is  no  certain  way  of  knowing  in  advance  whether  one  will 
be  successful  or  happy  in  graduate  school;  in  this  regard  it  differs 
little  from  any  other  career  path  one  may  choose  to  follow.  It  is 
quite  likely,  however,  that  if  one  has  both  the  motivation  and  the 
ability  and  does  not  try  it,  there  will  be  regrets  in  later  years.  Al- 
though this  must  be  an  individual  choice,  superior  intellectual  ability 
is  a  scarce  human  resource,  and  its  encouragement  and  utilization 
are  a  national  concern  as  well  as  a  personal  one. 

"How  should  one  choose  a  graduate  school?" 

Approximately  one  hundred  and  eighty  universities  today  offer 
work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Among  these  are  about  sixty  in- 
stitutions which  grant  only  two  or  three  such  degrees  a  year  in  all 
fields  combined.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  forty  universities 
which  account  for  nearly  eighty-five  percent  of  all  doctorates  granted 
in  this  country.  Duke  University  is  among  these  latter,  as  are  most 
of  the  major  institutions  which  offer  work  of  quality  ranging  across  a 
breadth  of  academic  disciplines.  But  even  if  one  can  narrow  the 
field  to  about  forty  major  institutions,  how  does  one  select  among 
these  and  what  factors  should  affect  one's  final  choice?  A  few  key 
factors  are  briefly  discussed  below. 

Size — Size  is  not  an  infallible  guide  to  the  quality  of  a  graduate 
school.  There  are  a  number  of  poor  graduate  schools  of  exceedingly 
large  size,  and  a  number  of  extremely  good  small  ones.  There  are 
advantages,  however,  in  attending  a  university  which  has  attained 
a  certain  level  of  size,  although  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a  magic 
number  to  use  as  a  yardstick.  It  is  simpler  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
disadvantages  of  too  many  or  too  few  students. 

An  extremely  large  graduate  school — and  there  are  a  few  today 
which  have  between  three  and  six  thousand  enrolled — is  a  rather  far 
cry  from  the  ideal  of  a  small  number  of  superior  students  working 
closely  in  intellectual  pursuits  with  a  few  esteemed  scholars.  Classes 
of  fifty  to  a  hundred  students,  inaccessibility  of  senior  faculty,  short- 
age of  library  materials  and  facilities,  only  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  fellow  students — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  possible  drawbacks. 
A  very  able  student  may  develop  well  even  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  mass  production,  but  this  situation  is  hardly  the  ideal. 

An  extremely  small  graduate  school  also  has  its  disadvantages. 
Most  of  the  classes  are  likely  to  be  mixed  undergraduate-graduate 
classes,  a  student  is  not  surrounded  by  many  other  good  students  who 


will  help  to  sharpen  his  powers  and  create  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  learning,  facilities  are  often  very  limited,  and  the  faculty  are 
often  primarily  undergraduate  instructors.  A  university  must  be  will- 
ing to  commit  a  significant  portion  of  its  resources  to  develop  a  grad- 
uate program  of  high  quality,  and  this  is  often  not  the  case  in  an 
extremely  small  graduate  school. 

More  important  than  the  size  of  the  entire  graduate  school  is 
the  size  of  the  particular  departmental  program  one  is  interested  in. 
An  optimum  doctoral  program  will  have  an  enrollment  of  perhaps 
thirty  to  eighty  students,  admitting  fifteen  to  forty  new  students 
each  year,  and  turning  out  perhaps  three  to  ten  Ph.D.'s  per  year. 
Information  on  enrollment  or  degrees  conferred  is  usually  available 
in  university  catalogues  or  government  publications  on  higher  edu- 
cation, and  a  prospective  student  may  find  it  useful  to  compare  en- 
rollments in  various  institutions  before  choosing  a  school. 

Duke  University  is  firmly  committed  to  programs  of  moderate 
size  where  the  interest  of  the  student  is  paramount.  Total  enrollment 
in  the  graduate  school  is  about  eight  hundred  students;  approximately 
three  hundred  new  students  are  admitted  each  year  from  the  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  applications.  No  department  has  more  than 
eighty  students;  fifteen  departments  have  enrollments  that  fall  with- 
in the  optimum  ranges  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Quality — Not  only  do  universities  differ  considerably  in  their  repu- 
tation for  quality,  but  there  are  marked  differences  among  depart- 
ments within  any  university.  Harvard,  for  example,  is  a  great  uni- 
versity because  it  has  many  reputable  departments,  not  because  it 
is  best  in  every  category.  On  the  contrary,  many  excellent  univer- 
sities have  a  few  quite  weak  departments  in  which  a  student  would 
fare  less  well  than  he  might  in  an  excellent  department  in  a  less 
esteemed  institution.  One  should  therefore  not  be  guided  solely  by 
the  reputation  of  a  university  as  a  whole,  but  inquire  more  specifi- 
cally about  the  area  in  which  one  wishes  to  specialize. 

Since  judging  the  quality  of  a  graduate  program  is  necessarily 
subjective,  no  two  people  are  likely  to  be  in  complete  agreement. 
The  prospective  student  would  do  well  to  talk  with  his  professors  in 
his  undergraduate  college,  particularly  those  who  have  themselves 
achieved  some  reputation  in  the  world  of  scholarship.  As  witnessed 
by  their  own  continuing  writing  and  research,  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  reliable  information  on  the  merits  of  various  graduate  pro- 
grams.   Similarly,  the  younger  faculty  member  who  is  only  four  or 
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five  years  out  of  graduate  school  may  have  more  recent  acquaintance 
with  his  and  other  schools.  The  relative  position  of  a  department 
may  change  markedly  over  the  years,  so  that  it  is  of  little  value  to 
know  the  relative  ranking,  for  example,  of  the  Yale  department  of 
Economics  in  the  1930's  when  one  is  concerned  with  the  merits  of 
its  graduate  program  in  the  1960's. 

Certain  other  measures  may  be  of  some  use  in  choosing  a  grad- 
uate school  of  quality,  although  they  may  not  be  perfect  reflectors. 
The  number  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  enrolled  in  recent  years  is 
of  possible  interest  in  this  regard.  These  fellowships  permit  the  su- 
perior entering  student  to  attend  the  graduate  school  of  his  choice, 
and  thus  provide  a  rough  guide  to  the  preferences  of  other  good 
students.  In  the  year  of  writing  Duke  ranked  fourteenth  in  the 
country  in  the  total  number  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  in  attend- 
ance (fifth  rank  if  one  measures  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  as  a 
percentage  of  total  graduate  enrollment). 

Another  yardstick  to  quality,  albeit  an  imperfect  one,  may  be  the 
occasional  questionnaires  asking  other  educators  to  rank  various 
graduate  departments.  In  one  of  the  most  recent  of  such  surveys, 
where  department  chairmen  in  many  institutions  were  asked  to  rate 
graduate  departments  in  a  list  of  thirty  major  universities,  Duke 
placed  a  number  of  its  departments  within  the  first  fifteen  in  the 
country. 

None  of  these  guides  is  adequate  in  itself,  but  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  individual  advice  and  recommendations  they  may  help  the 
student  in  his  selection.  An  extremely  good  student  can  obtain  a 
good  graduate  education  in  a  number  of  universities,  but  in  such  an 
important  choice  it  pays  to  be  as  well  informed  as  possible. 

The  best  procedure  is  to  take  many  factors  into  account  in 
choosing  where  to  apply  for  admission,  and  then  make  application  at 
the  two  or  three  schools  one  would  most  like  to  attend.  (Applying  at 
fifteen  universities  is  merely  a  waste  of  an  applicant's  time  and  theirs.) 
It  is  wisest  not  to  make  a  final  selection  solely  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial aid  available,  on  the  advice  of  a  single  friend  or  advisor,  or  on 
a  university's  past  prestige.  One  should  get  as  much  current  infor- 
mation as  one  can,  write  to  the  Graduate  School  or  the  departmental 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  if  further  information  is  desired,  visit 
the  university  in  person  if  possible,  and  carefully  weigh  the  advice  of 
the  more  distinguished  faculty  members  of  one's  undergraduate  col- 
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"How  long  will  it  take?" 

One  of  the  primary  questions  in  the  mind  of  every  student  con- 
sidering graduate  study  is  "How  long  will  it  take?"  This  is  not  an 
easy  question,  however,  for  the  answer  depends  partly  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  student's  program,  partly  on  the  student  himself,  and 
partly  on  the  attitude  in  the  graduate  school  and  the  department  in 
which  he  is  studying. 

Degree  requirements  are  usually  stated  quite  unambiguously. 
For  example,  at  most  institutions,  as  at  Duke,  a  typical  Master  of 
Arts  program  requires  one  academic  year  of  residence  while  the 
student  fulfills  certain  course  requirements,  plus  the  passing  of  a  lan- 
guage examination  and  the  completion  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  This 
normally  takes  a  minimum  period  of  one  calendar  year.  The  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  program  requires  two  years  of  course  work,  plus  dem- 
onstration of  proficiency  in  two  languages  and  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  research.  Three 
years  is  the  usual  minimum  time  required  for  the  Ph.D. 

The  student's  level  of  preparation  before  entering  graduate  school 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  speed  with  which  he  can  progress  to- 
wards a  degree.  One  who  enters  with  proficiency  in  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  and  a  good  foundation  in  his  chosen  subject  area 
may  well  be  able  to  finish  within  the  minimum  time  limits  suggested 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poorly  prepared  student  may  find 
that  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  are  the  minimum  for  the  A.M.,  and 
four  to  five  years  for  the  Ph.D.  (although  wise  use  of  the  summers 
may  reduce  this  time  somewhat).  The  total  time  may  also  be  length- 
ened if  the  student  must  work  during  part  of  his  period  of  residence 
for  financial  reasons.  (More  on  this  subject  below,  under  Financing 
Graduate  Education). 

The  attitude  of  the  graduate  school  and  its  various  departments 
will  also  affect  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  degree.  During  the 
last  decade  the  average  time  elapsing  between  entering  graduate 
school  and  receiving  the  doctorate  in  American  universities  has  been 
about  seven  years.  A  study  of  experience  at  Duke  during  the  early 
1950's  indicated  that  the  average  doctorate  in  the  humanities  re- 
quired a  little  over  seven  years,  nearly  six  years  in  the  social  sciences, 
and  slightly  over  four  years  in  the  sciences.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
however,  Duke  University  has  been  among  the  forerunners  in  striving 
to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  obtain  the  Ph.D.  without  any  sacrifice  in 
quality.  This  effort  has  taken  the  form  of  trying  to  eliminate  the  un- 
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necessary  delays,  particularly  those  due  to  financial  burdens  on  the 
student.  Duke  ranks  among  the  leading  institutions  in  the  country 
today  in  terms  of  financial  aid  per  student  from  university  sources. 
Moreover,  most  of  this  aid  is  in  the  form  of  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships which  do  not  require  burdensome  services  in  return.  The  lar<*e 
public  institutions  are  often  more  restricted  to  awards  which  require 
substantial  teaching,  research,  or  other  duties,  thus  reducing  the  speed 
with  which  a  student  can  complete  his  resident  course  work.  The 
student  who  turns  down  a  $2,000  fellowship  (requiring  no  services  in 
return)  to  accept  a  $2,500  assistantship  (with  perhaps  15-20  hours 
per  week  of  services  required)  may  make  a  mistake.  He  will  be  wise 
first  to  inquire  to  what  extent  his  progress  towards  a  degree  may  be 
delayed  by  the  work  entailed  in  such  an  award.  If  such  an  assistant- 
ship  lengthens  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree  by  a  year  or 
more,  it  is  doubtful  wisdom  to  choose  it  in  preference  to  a  slightly 
smaller  fellowship  award. 

Another  way  in  which  Duke  encourages  deliberate  speed  towards 
fulfilling  degree  requirements  is  through  its  tuition  charges.  Most 
graduate  schools  charge  tuition  for  three  full  years  in  a  doctoral 
program.  In  1958  Duke  adopted  the  policy  of  charging  full  tuition 
and  fees  only  up  to  the  time  the  doctoral  student  passes  his  "pre- 
liminary examinations."  (This  examination  is  taken  upon  comple- 
tion of  all  course  requirements,  normally  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  before  the  student  is  formally  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.).  After  "prelims,"  only  one-fifth  of  the  full  tuition  and  fees 
is  charged  (and  only  one-fifteenth  if  the  student  is  working  on  his 
dissertation  in  absentia).  Thus  the  student  who  completes  his  de- 
gree requirements  in  three  years  pays  $975  +  $975  +  $195,  or  a 
total  of  $2,145.  This  is  an  average  of  only  $715  per  year.  In  mak- 
ing his  choice  of  a  graduate  school,  a  prospective  student  should  in- 
quire about  the  fees  for  a  full  doctoral  program,  not  merely  the 
charges  for  the  first  year.  This  new  tuition  and  fee  system  at  Duke 
has  worked  to  encourage  both  the  student  and  his  department  to 
arrange  for  preliminary  examinations  to  be  taken  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year.  Five  years  ago  fewer  than  half  of  the  doctoral 
students  at  Duke  took  this  examination  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year;  today  over  ninety  percent  are  doing  so.  This  plan,  aided 
by  liberal  scholarship  and  fellowship  aid,  gives  the  graduate  student 
at  Duke  a  marked  advantage  over  his  counterparts  in  many  other 
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graduate  schools  in  acquiring  his  degree  in  the  minimum  amount  of 

time. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree,  therefore, 
depends  on  many  factors,  but  the  policy  of  the  Graduate  School  is 
to  keep  the  time  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  continuing  quality 
in  its  graduate  programs. 

Financing  graduate  education 

It  is  a  commonly  known  fact  that  an  average  undergraduate 
student  in  an  American  college  or  university  does  not  pay  for  the 
full  costs  of  his  education.  Recent  estimates  indicate  that  tuition 
income  represents  only  about  half  of  these  costs.  It  is  less  commonly 
recognized  that  graduate  education,  because  of  its  use  of  the  highest 
caliber  of  staff,  smaller  classes,  and  larger  demands  on  library  and 
research  equipment,  is  more  than  twice  as  costly.  In  a  recent  study 
on  the  financing  of  higher  education  average  costs  of  undergraduate 
education  were  estimated  at  $1,200  annually,  and  the  costs  of  grad- 
uate education  about  $2,800.  If  a  student  spends  three  years  in  a 
Ph.D.  program,  therefore,  the  total  cost  to  a  typical  university  is 
likely  to  be  about  $9,000.  Tuition  income  for  a  student's  three- 
year  program,  running  anywhere  from  about  $1,200  to  $4,500 
($2,145  at  Duke  for  the  student  who  makes  normal  progress  to- 
wards completion  of  the  degree),  pays  for  only  a  fraction  of  these 
full  costs. 

The  typical  entering  graduate  student,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
completing  his  four-year  undergraduate  program,  may  not  be  able 
to  continue  with  support  from  his  family  or  from  part-time  earnings. 
All  graduate  schools,  in  order  to  minimize  financial  barriers  for  su- 
perior students,  have  at  least  modest  funds  at  their  disposal  in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  assistantships.  Some  few  among 
the  private  universities  have  sufficient  funds  to  aid  more  than  half 
of  their  graduate  students  and  often  make  total  awards  which  are 
considerably  greater  than  their  entire  tuition  income  from  such 
students. 

For  the  most  recent  year  at  Duke  forty-three  percent  of  full-time 
students  in  the  first  two  years  of  their  doctoral  program  held  fellow- 
ships or  scholarships;  another  twenty-eight  percent  held  graduate 
assistantships  or  had  part-time  teaching  or  research  appointments 
(part-time  teaching  or  research  appointments  are  usually  limited  to 
second-year  students).    In  view  of  the  practice  of  some  graduate 
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schools  in  making  numerous  awards  for  first-year  study,  and  then 
letting  most  students  fend  for  themselves  in  their  second  year,  it  may 
be  of  interest  that  last  year  seventy  percent  of  entering  students,  and 
seventy-two  percent  of  second-year  students  at  Duke  received  finan- 
cial aid  of  some  sort. 

The  student  who  seeks  financial  aid  from  the  graduate  school  of 
his  choice  should  be  certain  that  he  files  his  request  for  admission 
and  award  at  a  sufficiently  early  date.  Applications  should  be  com- 
plete not  later  than  February  15th  of  the  year  in  which  September 
admission  is  sought.  At  Duke,  the  student's  application,  including 
transcripts  of  his  previous  college  work  and  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, is  then  processed  by  the  Graduate  School  and  forwarded  to 
the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  pursue  advanced  work.  The 
graduate  faculty — or  admissions  committee — in  the  department  re- 
views all  applications  and  then  makes  its  recommendation  to  the 
Dean  for  announcement  on  April  1st.  (In  the  case  of  graduate 
assistantships,  these  offers  may  be  made  prior  to  April  1 ) .  The  most 
outstanding  applicants  are  then  offered  awards,  the  next  in  order 
of  ranking  are  placed  on  an  alternate  list,  and  other  students  whom 
we  should  like  to  have  attend  but  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  aid 
are  given  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  Because  of  multiple 
applications  by  students,  a  fraction  of  the  awards  offered  by  any 
graduate  school  are  turned  down  by  students  who  finally  decide  to 
go  elsewhere.  Alternates  on  the  award  list  are  immediately  notified, 
and  the  process  continues  until  the  desired  number  of  awards  has 
been  made. 

The  determining  factors  in  the  student's  position  in  these  rank- 
ings are  the  letters  of  recommendation,  the  undergraduate  record, 
and  (if  required)  pre-entrance  test  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination,  Miller  Analogies  Test,  etc.  Some  capable  applicants 
do  not  show  up  well  according  to  these  criteria,  although  they  some- 
times turn  out  to  be  excellent  students  after  admission.  Often  the 
need  to  hold  part-time  jobs,  engaging  in  extra-curricular  activities, 
lack  of  seriousness  of  purpose  at  an  earlier  age,  or  similar  matters, 
make  a  student's  undergraduate  record  a  poor  gauge  of  his  capa- 
bilities. The  Graduate  School,  however,  must  judge  as  best  it  can 
from  limited  information,  admittedly  making  occasional  errors  in 
judgment.  Letters  of  recommendation  usually  weigh  heavily  in  these 
judgments,  particularly  when  the  author  is  a  scholar  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  faculty  of  the  school  to  which  application  is  made. 
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Entering  graduate  school  the  first  year  without  an  award  will 
not  prejudice  one's  chances  for  a  later  award.  In  the  spring  of  the 
first  year,  the  graduate  faculty  reviews  the  progress  of  all  current 
award  holders,  and  weighs  the  applications  of  others.  Awards  for 
the  second  and  third  years  are  made  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  the 
student's  record  in  the  graduate  program.  Thus  it  is  often  a  wiser 
course  in  the  long  run  to  enter  a  good  graduate  school  without  an 
initial  award  than  to  go  to  a  much  poorer  school  with  modest  fi- 
nancial aid.  A  poor  education  is  never  a  bargain  when  viewed  in 
the  perspective  of  a  lifetime  career! 

Awards  to  entering  students  at  Duke  are  of  three  different  kinds. 

1.  Fellowships  range  from  $1,800  to  $3,000  for  the  academic 
year.  They  are  divided  into  two  categories,  those  from  the  annual 
awards  budgets  of  the  individual  departments,  and  certain  "name 
fellowships"  from  special  funds  or  endowments.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  are  the  $3,000  James  B.  Duke  Fellowships  offered  to  out- 
standing students.  Approximately  twenty-five  of  these  are  offered 
to  entering  students  each  year  in  a  competition  that  crosses  depart- 
mental lines.  Nominations  are  made  by  the  individual  departments 
from  among  the  regular  applicants  for  admission  and  award  and  are 
judged  by  a  committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  Regular  depart- 
mental fellowships  usually  range  from  $1,800  to  $2,500,  and  are 
awarded  upon  recommendation  by  each  department. 

2.  Scholarships  range  from  $500  to  $1,700  for  the  academic  year. 
As  with  fellowships,  scholarship  holders  are  expected  to  carry  a  full 
course  load  each  semester.  Scholarships  are  awarded  on  recommen- 
dation by  each  department. 

3.  Graduate  Assistantships  range  up  to  $2,600  for  the  academic 
year.  Assistantships  normally  require  services  of  the  student  up  to 
twelve  hours  a  week  and  permit  the  student  to  register  for  a  four- 
fifths  course  load.  Assistantships  are  most  common  in  the  science 
departments,  where  the  student  often  provides  laboratory  assistance 
to  various  members  of  the  faculty.  Most  graduate  assistants  re- 
main in  residence  for  at  least  one  of  the  Summer  Sessions  during  their 
first  two  years,  carrying  sufficient  research  or  course  credit  so  that 
they  can  complete  their  residence  requirement  of  sixty  units  within 
two  years.  In  this  way,  the  normal  progress  towards  a  degree  is  not 
impeded  by  the  reduced  load  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Departmental  research  funds  are  often  available  to  provide  financial 
assistance  during  the  summer. 
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In  addition  to  the  graduate  awards  from  University  funds,  other 
fellowships  are  available  from  foundation,  government,  or  industry 
sources.  Among  those  at  the  University's  disposal  are  fellowships 
in  the  Commonwealth-Studies  Program,  for  students  in  Political  Sci- 
ence, Economics  and  History  concentrating  their  studies  on  the 
British  Commonwealth;  Kearns  fellowships  in  Religion;  Ford  Foun- 
dation fellowships  in  economic  development;  Lilly  Foundation  fel- 
lowships in  Political  Science;  C.  W.  Hargitt  research  fellowships  in 
Zoology;  and  Cokesbury  awards  for  preparation  for  college  teach- 
ing. Duke  University  also  offers  fellowships  under  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Co-operative  Program,  and  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  it  has  been  awarded  thirty- 
four  three-year  fellowships  in  the  fields  of  English,  Political  Science, 
History,  Economics,  Religion,  and  Anatomy-Physiology-Psychology. 
A  number  of  other  fellowships  and  assistantships  are  available  in 
the  sciences,  Mathematics,  and  Psychology  under  grants  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  National  Institute  of  Health,  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Duke  has  been  among  the  leading  universities  of  its  size  in  at- 
trading  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows.  These  fellowships,  awarded  by 
a  national  competition  which  permits  the  student  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity of  his  choice,  are  available  only  for  the  first  year  of  graduate 
study.  Duke  has  also  been  among  the  leading  universities  in  the 
percentage  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  who  continue  their  studies 
with  fellowship  aid  beyond  the  first  year. 

Subvention  funds,  granted  to  universities  attended  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellows,  are  used  at  Duke  to  provide  additional  fellowships 
for  advanced  students  committed  to  teaching  as  a  career.  Fellow- 
ships of  approximately  $1,500,  plus  tuition,  are  awarded  for  second- 
year  study  and  for  work  on  the  Ph.D.  dissertation.  From  the  same 
source  a  number  of  supplementary  foreign  travel  grants  for  disserta- 
tion research  are  awarded  each  year,  awards  covering  travel  expenses 
up  to  $1,250.  For  the  current  year,  fellows  are  in  Malaya,  Spain, 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  Middle  East. 

Loan  funds  are  also  available  for  students  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  financial  resources  at  their  disposal.  Loans  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $1,000  in  any  academic  year  may  be  obtained  either  from 
the  National  Defense  Act  Loan  fund  or  from  University  funds.  These 
carry  low  interest  charges  and  easy  repayment  terms.  To  be  eligible 
a  student  must  have  completed  one  semester's  work  with  good  aca- 
demic standing.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Office. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  a  student's  financial  needs  during  the 
years  of  graduate  study  because  of  individual  tastes  and  habits.  One 
can  fairly  accurately  predict,  however,  the  three  major  items  of  ex- 
pense at  Duke:  tuition  and  fees,  $975  for  a  full  program  for  each 
of  the  first  two  years,  normally  $195  for  the  Ph.D.  dissertation  year; 
room  rent,  $200-250  each  year  in  graduate  dormitories;  and  board, 
approximately  $475-500  in  the  graduate  dining  halls.  Students  hold- 
ing awards  are  normally  paid  in  eight  equal  installments  beginning 
in  October,  and  tuition  and  room  fees  are  deducted  monthly  on  a 
pro  rata  basis. 

The  costs  of  graduate  education  are  high,  but  Duke  University 
attempts  to  allocate  its  funds  so  that  the  superior  student  is  able 
to  finish  his  work  for  a  degree  in  the  normal  length  of  time  regard- 
less of  his  personal  financial  resources.  This  is  a  contribution  to  the 
community  of  scholarship  which  the  University  is  glad  to  bear. 

The  Duke  University  Graduate  School 

In  surveying  the  progress  made  in  the  first  seven  years  after  the 
founding  of  Duke  University,  its  first  President,  William  Preston 
Few,  wrote  that  he  wanted  "to  see  the  Graduate  School  made  strong 
because  it  will  best  and  most  quickly  insure  our  attaining  and  main- 
taining a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world  .  .  .  more 
than  anything  else  here  our  Graduate  School  will  determine  the  sort 
of  University  we  are  to  build  and  its  standing  in  the  educational 
world."  These  opinions  have  continued  to  prevail  to  the  present  day, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  interdependence  of  teaching  and  research 
as  the  necessary  components  of  scholarship. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  members  of  the  graduate  faculty 
teach  the  approximately  five  hundred  courses  and  seminars  offered 
in  the  Graduate  School,  and  supervise  thesis  and  dissertation  re- 
search. Many  of  the  major  universities  of  the  world  have  helped 
to  train  this  faculty;  approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  graduate 
staff  hold  degrees  from  the  forty-one  institutions  which  make  up  the 
Association  of  Graduate  Schools  within  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  By  place  of  birth  they  represent  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  almost  two  dozen  foreign  countries. 

The  eight  hundred  graduate  students  currently  enrolled  repre- 
sent a  similar  diversity  in  background.  Approximately  forty  percent 
of  students  now  holding  awards  are  from  undergraduate  colleges  in 
the  South,  thirty  are  from  the  Northeast,  twenty  from  the  Midwest, 
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eight  from  the  Far  West,  and  seven  from  foreign  countries.  The  old 
maxim  that  a  university  is  only  as  good  as  its  faculty  might  be 
amended  by  adding  "and  no  better  than  its  student  body."  No  pro- 
fessor can  give  his  wisdom  to  a  student,  and  no  student  can  take  his 
understanding  from  another.  This  must  be  a  reciprocal  process  be- 
tween professor  and  student,  and  between  student  and  student.  The 
groundwork  for  learning  may  be  laid  in  privacy — indeed  a  certain 
amount  of  private  study  and  research  is  absolutely  essential — but  the 
vital  stimulus  to  the  learning  process  comes  from  one's  contact  with 
the  minds  of  other  men  with  similar  or  related  interests.  This  is 
precisely  why  graduate  schools  are  highly  selective  in  their  admis- 
sions policy,  and  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  they  are  willing 
to  offer  attractive  fellowship  awards  to  outstanding  students.  The 
superior  student  is  a  valuable  catalyst  both  for  his  fellow  students 
and  for  his  faculty,  and  is  prized  as  such. 

Faculty  and  students  comprise  the  essential  human  factors  in 
education,  but  their  joint  endeavor  cannot  prosper  without  adequate 
research  and  library  facilities.  Duke  University  is  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  regard  to  research  facilities,  for  the  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
engineering  and  biochemistry  laboratories  have  been  entirely  built 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  modernization  and  expansion  have 
occurred  in  other  scientific  areas.  It  is  also  the  University's  pride  that 
it  has  one  of  the  finest  research  libraries,  the  thirteenth  largest  uni- 
versity library  in  the  nation  today.  In  number  of  volumes,  breadth 
of  coverage,  serials,  and  documents,  it  is  a  much  more  adequate 
library  than  that  available  in  many  graduate  schools  with  enrollment 
two  or  three  times  as  large.  To  the  student  in  the  arts,  humanities, 
and  social  sciences,  for  whom  the  library  is  the  bloodstream  of 
scholarship,  this  is  an  immeasurable  asset. 

Among  the  many  special  features  of  the  Graduate  School  may 
be  mentioned  a  few  of  importance  to  various  graduate  programs. 
For  students  in  the  biological  sciences,  the  facilities  of  the  Duke 
Marine  Laboratory  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  are  available  for 
course  work  and  research.  The  Laboratory  has  research  buildings, 
classrooms,  motor  vessels,  and  living  quarters  which  make  it  one  of 
the  best  research  centers  in  marine  biology  in  the  country.  Closer  to 
home  are  the  seven  thousand  acres  of  the  Duke  Forest,  managed  by 
the  School  of  Forestry,  ideal  for  research  on  timber  growth,  soils, 
and  related  topics.  Students  in  both  the  physical  and  the  life  sciences 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  Oak  Ridge  In- 
stitute of  Nuclear  Studies,  of  which  Duke  is  one  of  the  sponsoring 
universities. 
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In  the  social  sciences  the  Commonwealth-Studies  Center  is  in- 
ternationally recognized  for  its  graduate  training  and  research  pro- 
gram. It  is  today  one  of  the  major  centers,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  both  faculty  and  library  resources,  carrying  on  studies  of  the  var- 
ious areas  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  Center  is  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise  of  the  Political  Science,  Economics,  and  History  de- 
partments. 

Other  special  teaching  or  research  programs  include  the  Lilly 
Endowment  program  on  Christianity  and  the  social  order,  jointly 
conducted  by  the  departments  of  Political  Science  and  Religion; 
the  Ford  Foundation-sponsored  program  in  gerontology,  conducted 
by  the  departments  of  Sociology  and  Economics;  a  joint  program 
in  the  anatomical,  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  be- 
havior with  support  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act;  a 
research  workshop  on  economic  development  for  advanced  students; 
and  numerous  others.  Duke  is  also  fortunate  in  having  excellent 
Medical,  Law,  Forestry,  and  Divinity  Schools  on  its  main  campus, 
thus  making  many  additional  facilities  available  for  course  or  re- 
search work  related  to  the  graduate  curricula  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
A  two-term  Summer  Session  and  the  availability  of  courses  in  the 
nearby  University  of  North  Carolina  under  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment offer  other  opportunities  to  the  graduate  student. 

;jc  $  $  >;:  >;c 

No  description  of  programs  can  begin  to  give  the  prospective 
student  the  full  flavor  of  graduate  study  in  a  particular  institution. 
A  visit  to  the  universities  one  is  particularly  interested  in  may  be 
helpful  in  giving  one  a  better  picture.  If  this  should  be  practical, 
the  Duke  Graduate  School  offers  a  warm  invitation  to  prospective 
students  to  come  to  the  campus  during  the  year  to  discuss  their  pos- 
sible application  and  admission.  The  visitor  will  find  at  Duke  most 
of  the  facilities  that  one  could  hope  for  in  the  largest  of  institutions, 
and  yet  the  University  has  been  fortunate  in  avoiding  many  of  the 
evils  inevitable  with  mass  education.  Despite  the  total  University 
enrollment  of  approximately  6,000,  Duke  has  retained  the  sense  of 
community  that  one  usually  associates  with  a  smaller  liberal  arts 
college.  And  in  an  age  when  current  architectural  whim  often  adds 
yet  one  more  variant  style  to  an  already  assorted  array  of  buildings, 
Duke  has  built  with  foresight  and  design  a  campus  of  unusual  beauty. 
This,  too,  is  an  important  part  of  the  fabric  of  education,  creating 
an  environment  conducive  to  learning. 
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Library  stacks,  and  carrels  for  assignment  to  students 
engaged  in  graduate  study. 


The  Rare  Book  Room,  which 
contains  a  number  of  notable 
collections  and  individual 
volumes. 


A  sterile  chamber  for 
research  in  the  medical 
sciences. 


A  Van  de  Graaff  accelerator  for  nuclear  research. 
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Architect's  drawing  of  the  building  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Botany,  Forestry,  and  Zoology,  to  be  com- 
pleted in   1961. 


A  seminar  in  college  teaching,  part  of  the  program  in 
English  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 


View  of  the  Men's  Graduate  Center  which  contains 
rooms,   lounges,   dining  facilities   for  400  residents. 


A  corner  of  the  spacious 
lounge  in  the  Men's  Grad- 
uate Center. 


Seven-thousand  acre  Duke 
Forest,  a  vast  laboratory 
for  graduate  study  in  for- 
estry and  botany. 


Laboratories,  classrooms, 
and  residence  facilities  of 
the  Duke  University  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  at  Beau- 
ford,  N.  C. 


General  Regulations  Governing 
Graduate  Studies 

The  official  Graduate  School  Bulletin,  published  in  February  of 
each  year,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  regulations  concerning  grad- 
uate work  at  Duke  University,  and  a  full  description  of  course  con- 
tent. The  following  pages  are  a  summary  of  these  materials  for 
1961-62,  and  should  provide  sufficient  information  for  the  prospec- 
tive student.  The  Bulletin  is  normally  mailed  to  each  student  who 
is  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  in  the  late  Spring  of  the  year  of 
matriculation  so  that  he  may  plan  his  course  program  for  the  first 
year.  Copies  may  be  obtained,  in  February,  however,  by  writing  to 
the  Graduate  School  Office,  Dept.  B.,  Duke  University. 

Admission 

Admission  is  granted  at  any  of  the  registration  periods — Septem- 
ber and  February  for  the  academic  year,  June  and  July  for  the 
Summer  Session — but  the  student  who  plans  study  mainly  in  the 
academic  year  should  enter  in  September  when  more  courses  are 
scheduled  and  year  courses  begin.  Closing  dates  for  accepting  ap- 
plications are  approximately  as  follows  (see  the  Bulletin  for  exact 
dates). 

Fall  Semester,  Admission  and  Award February  15 

Fall  Semester,  Admission  Only August  1 

Spring  Semester January  1 

Summer  Session,  First  Term May  10 

Summer  Session,  Second  Term June  16 

Basic  prerequisites  for  admission  to  a  master's  program  are  an 
A.B.  or  B.S.  granted  after  four  years'  study  in  an  accredited  institu- 
tion, approximately  a  B  average  in  a  well-rounded  program,  and  a 
substantial  major  in  the  intended  graduate  field.  The  student  seek- 
ing admission  should  1)  secure  an  application  form  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  2)  fill  out  and  return  it,  3)  request  that  a 
transcript  from  any  undergraduate  or  graduate  institution  attended 
be  mailed  promptly  by  the  registrar  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
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uate  School,  4)  request  that  three  letters  of  recommendation  be  sent 
to  the  Dean  by  persons  able  to  estimate  the  applicant's  capacity  for 
successful  graduate  work.  As  additional  evidence  of  capability, 
scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  are  useful  to  all  de- 
partments and  are  required  by  the  Departments  of  Economics,  Psy- 
chology, and  Philosophy.  A  score  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  is 
also  required  by  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  will  be  accepted 
as  alternative  to  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy. 

An  applicant  who  has  already  earned  a  master's  degree  should 
supply  all  the  information  outlined  above  except  for  recent  scores 
on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test  unless  asked  for  them. 

When  the  application  is  complete  and  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
department  and  the  Graduate  School  Office,  a  letter  of  notification 
will  be  sent  to  the  applicant  (notification  will  not  be  sent  until  April 
1  for  applications  requesting  a  fellowship  award,  in  keeping  with  an 
inter-university  agreement).  The  process  of  admission  is  completed 
when  the  applicant  has  filled  out  and  returned  the  acceptance  form. 

Admission  may  be  of  three  types:  full,  without  restriction;  provi- 
sional, when  some  essential  document  is  lacking  or  the  record  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  a  trial  period;  non-degree,  when  the  student 
desires  transferable  graduate  credit  for  certification  or  for  some  other 
purpose  but  is  not  undertaking  a  degree  program  at  Duke.  Provi- 
sional status  is  reviewed  when  the  deficiency  has  been  corrected  or 
after  the  student  has  completed  15  units  of  course  work  in  the  aca- 
demic year  or  12  units  in  the  Summer  Session.  If,  on  review,  the 
record  is  found  satisfactory,  the  status  is  altered  to  full  admission 
with  credit  from  the  time  of  first  registration. 

Qualified  foreign  students  are  welcomed  and  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  most  departments.  In  addition  to  admission  documents 
required  of  all  applicants,  the  foreign  student  must  provide  1)  a 
statement  by  a  qualified  official  that  the  applicant  can  read,  write, 
speak,  and  understand  English  well  enough  to  pursue  a  graduate  pro- 
gram presented  in  English  (unless  he  resides  in  an  English-speaking 
country),  2)  a  statement  certified  by  a  responsible  person  that  his  fi- 
nances are  sufficient  to  maintain  him  during  his  stay  at  Duke  Uni- 
sity,  3)  a  statement  by  a  qualified  medical  doctor  describing  any 
emotional  or  physical  illness  the  applicant  has  had  during  the  pre- 
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vious  five  years.  In  meeting  closing  dates,  foreign  students  should 
observe  the  time  for  mail  to  reach  Durham. 

Details  of  registration  appear  in  the  Bulletin  and  will  be  sent  to 
all  admitted  applicants  prior  to  the  registration  period.  A  normal 
full  program  includes  four  or  five  courses  or  seminars  totaling  15 
units  per  semester. 

Transfer  graduate  credit  may  be  accepted  in  a  master's  program 
up  to  6  units  but  will  not  reduce  the  total  fee-unit  requirement  here. 
An  applicant  for  a  doctoral  program  who  has  earned  a  master's  de- 
gree may  be  granted  transfer  credit  up  to  30  units  toward  the  re- 
quired minimum  of  60  units. 

Earning  the  Degrees 

Duke  University  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  specified 
advanced  degrees  in  the  following  fields: 

Anatomy,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Mathematics,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Biochemistry,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Mechanical  Engineering,  M.S. 

Botany,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Microbiology,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Philosophy,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Civil  Engineering,  M.S.  Physics,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Economics,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Physiology,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Education,  M.Ed.,  M.A.T.,  A.M.,       PoliticarScience,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Ed.D.,  Ph.D.  Psychology,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Electrical  Engineering,  M.S.,  Ph.D.       Religion*,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

English,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Romance  Languages,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Forestry*,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 

Germanic  Languages  and  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Literature,  A.M.  Zoology,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
History,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

*  In  addition  to  the  regular  advanced  degrees  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Forestry  offers  the  professional  degrees  of  Master  of 
Forestry  and  Doctor  of  Forestry,  and  the  Divinity  School  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Master  of  Religious  Education,  and  Master  of  Theology. 

Programs  leading  to  graduate  degrees  include  course  and  seminar 
study  prescribed  by  the  individual  departments;  evidence  of  com- 
mand of  and  training  in  the  tools  of  research  including  foreign  lan- 
guages; guided  and  independent  reading  and  laboratory  and  field 
experience;  a  period  of  residence  with  constant  easy  access  to  the 
library,  laboratory,  senior  professors,  and  other  graduate  students; 
certain  oral  and  written  examinations  to  exhibit  command  of  the 
declared  field  of  study;  and  a  thesis  or  dissertation  as  a  public  ac- 
count of  a  body  of  knowledge  the  student  has  mastered.     A  final 
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examination,  generally  focused  upon  the  thesis  or  dissertation,  en- , 
ables  the  student  to  convince  the  graduate  staff  that  he  has  fulfilled 
his  intentions.     Time  limitations  are  set  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram so  that  the  initial  ambition  in  undertaking  graduate  study  and 
the  momentum  of  accomplishment  are  not  lost. 

The  Language  Requirement 

Before  admission  the  student  may  need  to  know  about  the  lan- 
guage requirements  for  which  he  should  prepare.  A  requirement 
for  the  A.M.  is  command  of  one  acceptable  foreign  language  (French, 
German,  Russian,  and  others  if  appropriate  and  approved)  evidenced 
by  an  objective  examination  offered  during  the  first  registration  pe- 
riod or  by  reading  examinations  at  other  scheduled  times.  (There 
is  no  language  requirement  for  the  M.Ed,  or  M.A.T.  degrees).  A 
requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  is  command  of  two  acceptable  foreign 
languages.  (There  is  no  language  requirement  for  the  Ed.D.  de- 
gree). Acceptable  command  will  be  shown  by  examination  as  de- 
scribed above  or,  for  one  language,  by  transcript  evidence  of  having 
recently  met  the  requirement  in  a  doctoral  program  elsewhere.  Doc- 
toral language  requirements  must  have  been  met  before  the  student 
is  admitted  to  the  preliminary  examination. 

Foreign  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English,  during 
their  first  registration  period  will  be  examined  in  their  use  of  Eng- 
lish, and  those  found  deficient  will  be  required  to  enroll  in  the 
course  entitled  English  for  Foreign  Students.  Advanced-level  non- 
credit  reading  courses  in  French  and  German  are  provided  for  stu- 
dents who  need  them. 

Other  Requirements 

General  requirement  for  a  master's  degree  is  a  minimum  of  30 
units  (semester  hours)  of  course-seminar-research  credit.  If  a  thesis 
is  presented  (required  for  the  A.M.  and  the  M.S.,  optional  for  the 
M.Ed,  and  the  M.A.T.)  at  least  24  units  are  allotted  to  course-sem- 
inar work  and  at  least  6  units  to  thesis  research.  In  the  M.A.T. 
program  practice  teaching  is  included  for  students  who  lack  it,  and 
for  them  the  total  units  required  become  36.  A  pattern  of  major 
and  minor  is  prescribed  for  the  course-seminar  work,  allotting  half 
or  more  of  the  units  to  the  major.  For  example,  the  M.S.  program 
(in  Engineering  only)  allots  half  the  units  to  Mathematics  and  either 
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Physics  or  Chemistry,  the  M.Ed,  allows  at  least  half  the  units  to 
fall  within  the  student's  teaching  field,  and  the  M.A.T.  allows  a 
major  in  either  Education  or  teaching  fields  according  to  the  student's 
previous  training. 

A  master's  program  can  be  completed  in  one  academic  year, 
but  the  student  who  presents  a  thesis  normally  needs  at  least  a  cal- 
endar year,  and  foreign  students  should  be  prepared  to  study  for 
two  years.  The  maximum  span  of  time  permitted  from  first  registra- 
tion to  completion  of  all  requirements  is  six  years. 

Course-seminar-research  requirements  in  the  doctoral  program 
are  60  units,  but  the  proportions  of  course-seminar  work  and  re- 
search are  generally  flexible  according  to  the  student's  needs.  The 
applicant  who  has  already  earned  the  A.M.  or  M.S.  (or  for  a  de- 
gree in  Religion,  the  B.D.)  after  establishing  the  quality  of  his  work 
here,  may  be  granted  maximum  transfer  credit  of  30  units  (i.e.  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  of  residence).  The  dissertation  is  expected 
to  be  a  mature  and  competent  piece  of  writing,  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  original  and  significant  research.  All  dissertations  will  be 
published  on  microfilm,  and  the  author  may  retain  copyright  privi- 
leges. 

Fairly  strict  time  limitations  are  set  for  completion  of  the  doctoral 
program.  The  preliminary  examination,  which  may  be  taken  only 
after  language  and  course-seminar  requirements  have  been  met,  and 
which  formally  admits  a  student  to  candidacy  for  the  degree,  should 
normally  be  passed  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  must  be  passed 
by  the  end  of  the  third.  The  interval  between  preliminary  examina- 
tion and  presentation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  should  normally 
be  one  to  two  years  and  may  not  be  more  than  four  years  without 
special  approval  by  the  Dean.  Should  this  interval  grow  beyond 
five  years,  a  second  preliminary  examination  becomes  necessary. 

The  program  for  the  Ed.D.,  with  no  language  requirement,  is 
distinctive  in  that  in  place  of  the  usual  dissertation  the  candidate, 
after  a  year  of  employment  in  an  administrative  or  teaching  position, 
may  deal  with  a  problem  growing  out  of  this  experience. 

Financial  Regulations 

Tuition  and  fees  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  $32.50  per  unit  (a 
unit  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  semester  hour),  with  the  normal  full 
program  of  study  being  30  units  for  an  academic  year.  Upon  suc- 
cessful  completion   of  preliminary   examinations   and   60  units   of 
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course-seminar-research  credits,  the  normal  full  program  during  the 
Ph.D.  dissertation  period  is  3  units  per  semester  while  in  residence, 
or  1  unit  per  semester  while  not  in  residence.  The  basic  necessary 
expenses  for  a  year  of  graduate  study,  assuming  one  lives  in  Uni- 
versity graduate  dormitories,  are  therefore  approximately  as  follows: 

1st  and  2nd  Dissertation 

Year  Year 

Tuition  and  Fees                     $  975  $195 

Room  Rent                                  225  225 

Board                                           500  500 

$1700  $920" 

Additional  allowance  should  be  made  for  books,  laundry,  and 
other  personal  expenditures. 

Information  on  fellowships,  scholarships,  assistantships  and  loan 
provisions  is  summarized  in  Part  I,  above,  pages  14-18. 

The  applicant  who  wishes  further  information  on  facilities  and 
regulations  on  course  programs  not  covered  in  the  booklet  is  invited 
to  write  directly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  Graduate 
School,  or  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  department  of 
intended  study. 
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Calendar  of  the  Graduate  School 

Summer  Session  1961 

First  Term — June  13 — July  18 
Second  Term — July  19 — August  23 

Academic  Year  1961/62 

First  Semester — September  20 — January  26 
Second  Semester — January  30 — May  30 

Sept.  20 Registration  for  First  Semester 

Sept.  21 Classes   Begin 

Nov.  22-27 Thanksgiving  Recess 

Dec.  20-Jan.  3 Christmas  Recess 

Jan.  26 End  of  First  Semester 

Jan.  30 Registration  for  Second  Semester 

Feb.  1 Classes  Begin 

March  24- April  2 Spring  Recess 

May  30 End  of  Second  Semester 

June  4 Commencement 
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Advanced  Degree  Programs 
at  Duke 


(For  full  course  descriptions  including  credit  and  name 
of  instructor  see  the  complete  Bulletin.  Courses  offered 
annually  bear  no  date;  those  offered  only  when  the  demand 
warrants  bear  an  asterisk.) 


Anatomy 

Professors 

John  Wendell  Everett,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  Duncan  Charteris  Hetherington,  M.D., 
Ph.D.  (Illinois);  Joseph  Eldridge  Markee,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Associate  Professors 

Roland  Frederick  Becker,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern);  Kenneth  Lindsay  Duke,  Ph.D. 
(Duke);  Montrose  J.  Moses,  Ph.D.  (Columbia);  Talmadge  Lee  Peele,  M.D. 
(Duke). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

(See  Medical  School,  p.  58)  M301.  Gross  Human  Anatomy 

M201.  Anatomy  as  Related  to  M312.  Research 

Locomotion  M3 13-3 14.  Anatomy  Seminar 

M202.  Microscopic  Anatomy  M404.  Interdisciplinary   Seminar  in   the 

M203.  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System  Physiological  and  Anatomical  Bases  of 

M204.  Neuroanatomical  Basis  of  Behavior,     (also   listed   as   Physiology 

Behavior  M404  and  Psychology  404) 

M205.  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera 


Division  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature 

Professors 

Kenneth  Willis  Clark,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Robert  Samuel  Rogers,  Ph.D.  (Prince- 
ton), F.A.A.R.;  William  Franklin  Stinespring,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  James  Nardin 
Truesdale,  Ph.D.  (Duke). 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

John  Strugnell,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Greek 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Greek. 

201-202.  Greek  Tragedy*  Hellenistic   World   from   Alexander  to 

257.  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  the  Augustus 

Latin  and  Roman  Studies 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Latin. 
211-212.  Roman   Oratory*  Graeco-Roman   World 

258.  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  the 
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Semi  tics 

201-202.  First  Hebrew 
207-208.  Second  Hebrew 

304.  Aramaic 

305.  Third  Hebrew  (1961-62) 


307.  Syriac    (Not   1961-62) 
309.  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 
(1961-62) 


Art 

Professor 

Ransom  Rathbone  Patrick,  M.F.A.  (Princeton),  Chairman. 

Associate  Professors 

Louise   Hall,   S.B.   Arch.,   Ph.D.   (Radcliffe);  Sidney   David    Markman,   Ph.D. 
(Columbia);  Elizabeth  Read  Sunderland,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe). 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  this  department,  but  the  following  courses  are 
suggested  as  possible  minors  for  students  majoring  in  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
religion,  psychology,  or  sociology,  or  in  any  other  interested  departments. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

215.  Religious  Art  of  the  Ancient  Near  221-222.  History  of  Aesthetics.    (Not 
East.*  1961-62) 

216.  Religious  Art  of  the  Classical  233.  Early  Mediaeval  Architecture.* 
World.*  234.  Romanesque  Sculpture.* 

217.  Aegean  Art.    (1962-63)  240.  Architecture  of  North  America. 

218.  Early   Greek   Art.     (1962-63) 


Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

Professors 

Philip  Handler,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Chairman;  Charles  Tanford,  Ph.D.  (Princeton). 

Associate  Professors 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  C.  Bernheim,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge);  Henry  Kamin,  Ph.D.  (Duke); 
Walter  R.  Guild,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  Haywood  M.  Taylor,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina). 

Assistant  Professors 

William  Lawrence  Byrne,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Eugene  A.  Davidson,  Ph.D.  (Columbia);  Norman  Kirshner,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State);  Salih  Wakil,  Ph.D.  (Washington);  Robert  W.  Wheat,  Ph.D.  (Washington 
University). 

Associates 

Irwin  Fridovich,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  Ronald  C.  Greene,  Ph.D.  (California  Institute 
of  Technology);  William  Sanford  Lynn,  M.D.  (Columbia). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

M313.  Metabolism  of  Nitrogen- 
Containing  Compounds 
M314.  Nucleic  Acids 
M323.  Physical    Biochemistry 

(Not   1961-62) 
M331-32.  Comparative    Biochemistry 
M345-346.  Seminar 
M351.  Nutrition    (Not   1961-62) 
M354.  Biochemistry  of  Disease 
(Not  1961-62) 


(See  Medical  School,  p.  58) 

M201.  Introductory    Biochemistry 

M203.  Chemistry  of  Natural  Products 

M204.  Enzymes 

M241.  General  Biochemistry   (for 

medical  students) 
M246.  Laboratory  Methods  in 

Biochemistry 
M312.  Metabolism  of  Carbohydrates 

and  Lipids 
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Botany 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Botany  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Before  undertaking  graduate  study  in  botany  a  student, 
should  have  had  in  his  undergradute  program  at  least  12  semester  hours  of 
botany  beyond  an  elementary  course,  and  related  work  in  biological  sciences. 
Some  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  will  be  desirable  and,  for  some  phases  of 
botanical  study,  a  necessity.  The  student's  graduate  program  is  planned  to 
provide  a  broad  basic  training  in  the  various  fields  of  botany,  plus  intensive 
specialization  in  the  field  of  the  research  problem. 

Professors 

Lewis  Edward  Anderson,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Acting  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  1960-61;  Ellwood  Scott  Harrar,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse);  Paul  Jackson  Kramer, 
Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany,  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Aubrey  Willard  Naylor,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Henry  John  Oosting,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota),  Chairman. 

Associate  Professors 

Harold  J.  Humm,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  Terry  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan); 
Harold  Sanford  Perry,  Ph.D.  (Cornell);  Jane  Philpott,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State). 

Assistant  Professors 

William  L.  Culberson,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin);  Robert  L.  Wilbur,  Ph.D.  (Michigan). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

202.  Genetics    (Not   1961-62)  257.  Principles  of  Plant  Distribution 

203.  Cytology    (Not  1961-62)  (1961-62) 

204.  Advanced  Plant  Anatomy  258.  Physiology  of  Growth  and 
(1961-62)  Development 

216.  Botanical  Microtechnique  259.  Environmental   Measurements 

(Not  1961-62)  (1961-62) 

221.  Introductory  Mycology  260.  Lichens    (Not   1961-62) 

225-226.  Special  Problems  305.  Vegetation  of  North  America 

252.  Plant  Metabolism  (1961-62) 

254.  Plant-Water  Relations  310.  Bryophytes    (1961-62) 

255.  Advanced  Taxonomy  311.  Algae    (1961-62) 
(Not  1961-62)  359-360.  Research  in  Botany 

256.  Community  Analysis  and  397-398.  General   Botanical  Seminar 
Classification    (Not   1961-62) 

Forest  Botany 

223.  Forest  Pathology  253.  Dendrology 

Marine  Laboratory 

Three  marine  botany  courses  are  given  in  the  Duke  University  Marine 
Laboratory,  Beaufort,  N.  C,  one  each  summer  in  sequence:  S205,  Marine 
Microbiology;  S207,  Marine  Mycology;  S211,  Marine  Algae. 

Chemistry 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  graduate  work  is  offered  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Before  undertaking  a  graduate  program  in  chemistry, 
a  student  should  have  taken  an  undergraduate  major  in  chemistry  along  with 
related  work  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
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Graduate  courses  in  the  department  are  designed  to  provide  a  broad  basic 
training  in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and  physical  chemistry. 
An  important  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  the  successful  completion, 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff,  of  a  research  program  leading 
to  the  solution  of  an  original  problem.  The  choice  of  the  research  problem, 
for  either  the  A.M.  or  the  Ph.D.  degree,  will  determine  the  field  of  advanced 
specialization. 
Professors 

Lucius  Aurelius  Bigelow,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  Charles  Kilgo  Bradsher,  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard), Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Frances  Campbell  Brown,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins);  George  Glockler,  Ph.D.  (California),  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Chemistry; 
Paul  Magnus  Gross,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  William  Howell  Pegram  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  Charles  Roy  Hauser,  Ph.D.  (Iowa);  Douglas  Greenwood  Hill,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton);  Marcus  Edwin  Hobhs,  Ph.  D.  (Duke);  John  Henry  Saylor,  Ph.D. 
(Duke),  Chairman. 
Associate  Professors 

William  R.   Krigbaum,  Ph.D.  (Illinois);  Jacques   C.  Poirier,  Ph.D.  (Chicago); 
Howard  Austin  Strobel,  Ph.D.  (Brown);  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard). 
Assistant  Professors 

Gordon  L.  Johnson,  Ph.D.  (Illinois);  Louis  Dubose  Quin,  Ph.D.  (North  Caro- 
lina); Peter  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

206.  Elements  of  Theoretical  Chemistry  350.  Organic  Reactions    (Not  1961-62) 

215.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  351-352.  Advanced  Synthetic  Organic 

216.  Nuclear  Chemistry  Chemistry 

234.  Chemical  Instrumentation  354.  Stereochemistry    (1961-62) 

251.  Qualitative   Organic  Analysis  360.  Polymer  Chemistry 

252.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations  363,  364.  Special  Topics  in  Physical 
261-262.  Physical   Chemistry  Chemistry    (Not  1961-62) 

271.  Introduction  to  Research  365-366.  Chemical  Physics,  Statistical 
275,  276.  Research  Theory    (365,   Spring    1961-62;   366, 

303.  Thermodynamics  Not  1961-62) 

304.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Reactions  367,  368.  Chemical   Physics,    Quantum 
331,  332.  Seminar  in  Analytical  and  Theory  (367,  Not   1961-62;  368,  Fall 

Inorganic  Chemistry*  1961-62) 

341,  342.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  373,  374.  Seminar 


Comparative  Literature 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Comparative  Literature.  The  following 
courses  may  serve  in  the  minor  programs  of  students  in  other  departments. 
Consult  Professor  Salinger,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  German. 

201,  202.  Romanticism     (Not    1961-62)  (1961-62) 

203,  204.  Realism  and  Symbolism 


Economics 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Economics  is  offered  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  To  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  economics  a  stu- 
dent should  have  completed  with  satisfactory  grades  at  least  12  semester  hours 
of  undergraduate  work  in  economics,  including  6  hours  of  Principles  of  Eco- 
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nomics.  Among  the  undergraduate  courses  of  distinct  advantage  to  th< 
graduate  student  specializing  in  economics  are:  General  Accounting,  Elemen- 
tary Statistics,  Intermediate  Economic  Theory,  and  basic  courses  in  philosophy 
psychology,  the  social  sciences  other  than  economics,  and  mathematics. 

The  fields  from  among  which  students  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  irj 
economics  may  choose  for  purposes  of  concentration  are:  Economic  Theory. 
History  of  Economic  Thought,  Demographic  and  Economic  Growth  and 
Change,  Economic  History,  Economic  Systems,  Industrial  and  Organizational 
Economics,  International  Trade,  Labor  Economics,  Mathematical  and  Econo- 
metrical  Economics,  Money  and  Banking,  Public  Finance,  Statistics  and  Na- 
tional Income,  and  (occasionally)  especially  arranged  fields.  The  requirements 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  economics  normally  include  (among  other  things) 
completion  of  the  work  (or  its  equivalent)  making  up  the  first  of  these  fields, 
together  with  four  additional  fields;  courses  in  several  other  fields;  Economics 
237-238,  or  equivalent  work;  and  two  or  three  courses  in  minor  fields.  When 
circumstances  warrant,  these  requirements  are  subject  to  modification.  Stu- 
dents electing  Statistics  and  National  Income  as  a  field  must  complete  courses 
in  mathematical  statistics  and  probability,  or  equivalents. 
Professors 

Martin  Lee  Black,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  M.B.A.  (Northwestern);  Allan  Murray  Cartter, 
Ph.D.  (Yale);  Frank  Traver  DeVyver,  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Chairman;  Frank 
Allan  Hanna,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin);  Calvin  Boyce  Hoover,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin), 
Litt.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics;  Charles  Earl  Landon,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois);  Edward  Christian  Simmons,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State);  Robert  Sidney  Smith, 
Ph.D.  (Duke);  Joseph  John  Spengler,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Visiting  Professor 

Douglas  Hague,  B.Com.,  M.Com.  (Birmingham). 
Associate  Professor 

Charles  E.  Ferguson,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina). 
Assistant  Professor 

William  P.  Yohe,  Ph.D.  (Michigan). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
233.  State  and  Local  Finance*  316.  Seminar — Economic  Functions  of 

237-238.  Statistical  Methods  the  State    (1961-62) 

240.  National   Income     (1961-62)  317.  Seminar — Demographic,  Popula- 

243.  Mathematical   Economics  tion,  and  Resource  Problem  (1962-63) 

244.  Introduction  to  Econometrics  318.  General  Seminar  in  Economics 
256.  Labor   Legislation   and   Social               319.  Seminar — Theory  and  the  Problems 

Insurance    (1961-62)  of  Economic  Growth  and  Change 

262.  Trade  Unionism  and  Collective  320.  Seminar— Trade   Cycles,   Employ- 

Bargaining    (1962-63)  ment,  and  Income  Theory 

275-276.  Advanced  Industrial  Account-        321-322.  Economic  Workshop — 
ing  and  Management  Economic  Development. 

300.  Introductory  Mathematical  329.  Federal  Finance    (1962-63) 
Economics  330.  Seminar— Public   Finance     (1961- 

301.  Economic  Analysis  62) 

304,  305.  Seminar— Money  and  Banking      331.  Seminar— Economic  History 

(1961-62)  (1962-63) 

311-312.  History  of  Political  Economy       355.  Seminar— Labor  Economics   (1961- 

(1962-63)  62) 

313-314.  Seminar— Economic   Theory  358.  Seminar— Labor   Market  and  Re- 

315.  Seminar— Economic  Systems  lated  Analysis    (1961-62) 

(1961-62)  J 
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365.  Seminar — International  Trade 
(1961-62) 

386.  Seminar — Latin-American  Eco- 
nomic Problems    (1961-62) 


389.  Seminar — Industrial    and   Govern- 
mental Problems    (1961-62) 
401.  Seminar — British  Commonwealth 


Education 

Graduate  work  in  Education  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M.,  the  M.Ed., 
the  M.A.T.,  and  the  Ed.D.  degrees.  For  each  of  these  degrees  there  are 
specific  requirements  and  prerequisites,  all  of  which  may  be  found  stated  in 
detail  in  the  Bulletin.  Departmental  requirements  and  prerequisites  for  all  of 
these  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
(Some  courses  below  are  offered  only  in  the  Summer  Session;  see  the  Summer 
Session  Bulletin.) 

Professors 

Edward  Claude  Bolmeier,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  John 

Winder  Carr,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Teacher's  College,  Columbia);  William  H.  Cartwright, 

Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Chairman;  Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  Ph.D.  (Cornell). 
Associate  Professors 

Francis  E.  Bowman,  Ph.D.  (Harvard);  Robert  Merle  Colver,  Ed.D.  (Kansas);  W. 

Scott  Gehman,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State);  Olan  Lee  Petty,  Ph.D.  (Iowa); 

Mabel   F.    Rudisill,   Ph.D.   (Wisconsin);  Wippert  A.   Stumpf,  Ph.D.   (Chicago); 

Henry  Weitz,  Ed.D.  (Rutgers). 
Assistant  Professor 

Arthur  Stephen  Dunning,  Ph.D.  (Florida  State). 


,201.  Teaching  and  Supervision  of 

Arithmetic 
203.  Principles  of  School  Administra- 
tion 
i'204.  The  School  as  an  Institution 
205.  Curriculum  Problems  in  Secondary 
Education* 

210.  Introduction  to  Educational 
Research 

211.  The  Problem  Child  (also  listed  as 
Psychology  211) 

,213.  Elementary  School  Organization 
and   Administration* 

215.  Secondary  Education:   Principles 

216.  Secondary  Education:   Internship 

217.  The  Psychological  Principles  of 
Education 

222.  The   Curriculum  and   Materials  of 
the  Elementary  Grades* 

224.  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in 
Elementary  Schools 

225.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the 
Social  Studies 

226.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School 

228.  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  the 

Social  Studies 
232.  Supervision  of  Instruction* 


Courses  of  Instruction 

234.  Secondary  School  Organization  and 
Administration 

235.  The  Nature,  Function,  and  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Curriculum 

236.  Teaching   Reading   in   the   Second- 
ary School 

237.  Literature  for  Adolescents 

238.  Remedial  Reading — Principles  and 
Practice 

239.  Methods  and  Problems  of  Teach- 
ing English  in  Secondary  Schools 

240.  Educational  and  Occupational 
Information* 

241.  Principles  of  Guidance 

242.  Measurement  of  Aptitudes,  Interest, 
and  Achievement 

243.  Personality  Dynamics 

244.  Counseling  Techniques 

246.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

248.  Practicum  in  Counseling 

253.  School  Law 

258.  Educational  Measurements 

266.  Science  in  the  Elementary  School* 

276.  The  Teaching  of  High  School 

Science 
285.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education* 
290.  Administration  of  School  Property* 
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315.  Seminar— Secondary  School  335-336.  Seminar  in  School 

Teaching  Administration 

323.  Public  School  Finance*  354.  Seminar  in  School  Law* 

Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  I 
Master  of  Science  degree.  A  broad  approach  is  emphasized  and  fundamental 
principles  are  stressed.  Narrowly  specialized  courses  are  not  offered.  Each 
graduate  student  therefore  engages  in  a  program  that  is  designed  to  give  him 
technical  competence  in  mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry,  and  the  civil 
engineering  sciences.  A  student  may  concentrate  on  one  of  the  following 
fields  of  civil  engineering:  hydraulic  engineering,  soils  engineering,  structural 
engineering,  or  sanitary  engineering. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  program  will  be  mathematics 
through  linear  differential  equations,  mechanics  of  materials,  structural  theory 
and  design,  fluid  mechanics,  and  location  procedure. 

Professors 

Earl  I.  Brown,  II,  Ph.D.  (Texas),  J.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering}  : 

Chairman,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  James  W.  Williams,  M.S.  (Harvard). 
Associate  Professor 

William  Henry  Gardner,  Jr.,  M.Eng.  (Yale). 
Visiting  Lecturer 

Sudhir  Kumar,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

CE201.  Theoretical   and   Applied  CE  232.  Reinforced   Concrete  Theory 

Mechanics  CE  235.  Foundation  Engineering 

CE  202.  Advanced   Mechanics  of  Mate-  CE  242.  Hydraulic   Engineering 

rials  and  Experimental  Stress  Analysis  CE  297-298,  Thesis  Research 

CE  23 1 .  Structural  Theory  and  Analysis 

Electrical  Engineering 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  graduate  work  leading 
to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  primarily 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  science  of  engineering,  which  is  based  on, 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  secondarily  an  understanding  of 
the  art  of  engineering,  which  depends  on  human  imagination  and  judgment. 
Students  may  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  fields:  analog  computation; 
dielectric  and  magnetic  materials;  superconducting  circuitry;  electronics;  micro- 
waves; energy  conversion  and  control;  and  high  voltage  phenomena. 

All  graduate  students  are  normally  required  to  take  courses  EE  201  and 
EE  203  and  Mathematics  285,  286.  Major  credit  in  electrical  engineering 
is  given  for  graduate-level  physics  courses  in  the  area  of  microwaves. 

A  minimum  of  30  units  of  earned  graduate  credit  is  required  for  the 
M.S.  degree:  12  in  electrical  engineering,  12  in  related  minor  work  (normally, 
mathematics  and  physics  or  chemistry),  and  6  for  a  research-based  thesis. 
There  is  no  language  requirement  for  this  degree. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.   degree  include:   48  units  of 
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course  credits  (normally  24  in  electrical  engineering  and  24  in  mathematics 
and  physics),  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  (normally  French 
and  German),  and  an  acceptable  research-based  dissertation. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  electrical  engineering 
is  a  basic  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  electric  and  magnetic  field 
theory,  and  the  theory  of  networks.  A  previous  course  in  modern  physics 
is  recommended. 

Professors 

Otto  Meier,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania);  Charles  Rowe  Vail,  Ph.D.  (Michigan), 
Chairman,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Associate  Professors 

John  Leslie  Artley,  D.Eng.  (Johns  Hopkins);  Harry  Ashton  Owen,  Jr.,  M.S.E. 
(Florida);  Thomas  George  Wilson,  D.Sc.  (Harvard). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

EE201.  Energy  Systems*  EE231.  Nuclear  Engineering* 

EE  203,  204.   Information  Systems*  EE241.  Feedback  Systems* 

EE  205.  Analog  Computation*  EE  259.  Advanced   Electric  Energy 
EE  211,  212.  Solid  State  Theory*  Conversion* 

EE213.  Magnetics*  EE  265.  Advanced  Topics  in  Electrical 
EE  221,  222.  Nonlinear  Electromag-  Engineering* 

netics*  EE  297,  298.  Thesis  Research 


Mechanical  Engineering 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  for  this  degree 
provide  a  broad  basic  foundation  in  the  art  of  applying  science  to  mechanical 
engineering  design  and  analysis.  The  major  requirement  of  12  units  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  is  normally  met  by  taking  courses  ME  201  and  ME 
202,  plus  two  other  courses  which  are  so  selected  as  to  provide  background 
for  the  specialized  thesis-research.  The  minor  requirements  of  12  outside  the 
College  of  Engineering  is  normally  met  by  Mathematics  285,  286,  and  Physics 
213,  214. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  mechanical  engineering 
is  a  basic  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  undergraduate  thermodynamic 
theory,  kinematics,  mechanics,  and  machine  design. 

Professors 

Van  Leslie  Kenyon,  Jr.,  M.M.E.  (Delaware);  John  Nelson  Macduff,  M.M.E. 
(New  York  University),  Chairman,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Associate  Professors 

Thomas  Allen  Boyle,  Jr.,  M.S.  in  M.E.  (Lehigh);  Ernest  Elsevier,  M.S.  in  M.E. 
(Georgia  Institute  of  Technology). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

ME  201.  Theoretical  and  Applied  ME  222.  Analysis  of  Heat  Transfer* 

Mechanics  ME  231-232.  Systems  Engineering 

ME  202.  Theoretical  Thermodynamics  ME  280.  Nuclear  Reactor  Power  Cycles* 

ME  221.  Analysis  of  Incompressible  ME  297,  298.  Thesis  Research 


and  Compressible  Fluid  Flow* 
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English 

The  department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees. A  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Professors 

Merle  M.  Bevington,  Ph.D.  (Columbia);  Benjamin  Boyce,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Di- 
rector of  Graduate  Studies;  Roberta  Florence  Brinkley,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  LL.D.; 
Clarence  Gohdes,  Ph.D.  (Columbia);  Holger  O.  V.  Nygard,  Ph.D.  (California); 
Charles  Richard  Sanders,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Lionel  Stevenson,  B.Litt.  (Oxon.), 
Ph.D.  (California),  F.R.S.L.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English;  Arlin  Turner, 
Ph.D.  (Texas),  Chairman;  Charles  Eugene  Ward,  Ph.D.  (Duke). 
Visiting  Professors 

Bernard  I.  Duffey,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State);  Leonard  H.  Unger,  Ph.D.  (Iowa). 
Associate  Professor 

Joseph  A.  Byrant,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 
Assistant  Professors 

Simeon  K.  Heninger,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins);  Grover  C.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Colum- 
bia). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
274.  American   Humor     (1961-62) 
304.  Studies  in  the  Metaphysical  Poets 

(1961-62) 
311.  Beowulf    (Not   1961-62) 
313.  The  Traditional  Ballad  and  Folk- 
song   (1961-62) 
315.  Literature  of  England   1100  to 
1500,  excluding  Chaucer    (1961-62) 

331.  Emerson    (Not  1961-62) 

332.  Whitman    (Not  1961-62) 

333.  Hawthorne  and  Melville    (Not 
1961-62) 

334.  Studies  in  the  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Ideas  of  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle    (1961-62) 

345.  The  Eighteenth-Century  Novel 
(Not  1961-62) 

347.  Studies  in  Victorian  Poetry    (1961- 
62) 

348.  Studies  in  Victorian  Fiction    (Not 
1961-62) 

351,352.  Introduction  to  Research 
378.  Seminar — Samuel  Johnson's 

Literary  Criticism  and  Related  Topics 

(1961-62) 


: 


203.  Chaucer 

207-208.  History  of  the  English 

Language 
215,216.  Elizabethan  Drama 

217.  Milton    (Not  1961-62) 

218.  Spenser    (1961-62) 
219,220.  The  Eighteenth  Century 
221,222.  English  Literature  of  the 

Early  Nineteenth  Century 
223,  224.  English  Literature  of  the  Later 

Nineteenth  Century 
229,230.  American  Literature,  1800- 

1865 
233, 234.  American   Literature,    1865- 

1920 
235,  236.  American  Literature  since 

1920 
237.  English  Drama,  1642-1800    (1961- 

62) 
239.  Shakespeare 
251,  252.  English  Literature  of  the 

Seventeenth  Century 
262.  English  Literature  of  the  Early 

Twentieth  Century 
269, 270.  Southern   Literature     (Not 

1961-62) 


Forestry 

Major  and  minor  work  is  offered  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  forestry  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Work  for  these  de- 
grees may  be  pursued  only  in  forest-tree  physiology,  wood  anatomy  and  prop- 
erties, forest  pathology,  silvics,  forest  soils,  forest  mensuration,  forest  ento- 
mology, and  forest  economics.     College  graduates  who  have  had  specialized 
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training  in  botany  or  soil  science  and  in  allied  basic  subjects,  such  as  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology,  may  pursue  graduate  study  and  research  only 
in  the  specialized  fields  for  which  their  previous  work  has  qualified  them. 
Students  who  do  not  have  previous  training  in  forestry  will  be  required  to 
complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  forestry  as 
a  preliminary  requirement  to  advanced  study  for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 
The  holders  of  these  degrees  will  not  be  regarded  as  professionally  trained 
foresters.  For  information  on  professional  training  in  forestry,  see  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Professors 

Roger   Fabian    Anderson,    Ph.D.    (Minnesota);   Ellwood    Scott    Harrar,    Ph.D. 

(Syracuse),    Chairman,    Director   of   Graduate   Studies;   Paul   Jackson   Kramer, 

Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany;  Aubrey  Willard  Naylor, 

Ph.D.   (Chicago);  Francis   Xavier   Schumacher,   D.Sc.   (North   Carolina  State); 

James  G.  Yoho,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State). 
Associate  Professors 

Terry   W.    Johnson,    Jr.,   Ph.D.   (Michigan);   Charles   William   Ralston,    Ph.D. 

(Duke). 
Assistant  Professors 

John  Dennis  Sullivan,   Ph.D.  (Michigan  State);  Frank  Wilson  Woods,  Ph.D. 

(Tennessee). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

301,302.  Advanced  Studies  in  Forestry 
349.  Principles  of  Hydrology  (Also 

listed  as  Civil  Engineering  243) 
352.  Analysis  of  Forest  Measurement 
357,  358.  Research  in  Forestry 
362.  Forest  Soil  Physics    (Not  1961-62) 
366.  Forest  Soil  Fertility    (1961-62) 
378.  Seminar — Forest  Economics 

396.  Chemistry  of  Wood 

397.  Timber  Physics 


223.  Forest  Pathology 

231.  Forest  Entomology 

241.  Dendrology 

243.  Silvics 

251.  Sampling  Methods  in  Forestry 

257.  Design  of  Forestry  Experiments 

and  Analysis  of  Data 
261.  Forest  Soils 
271.  Economics  of  Forestry 
276.  Forestry   Policy 
290.  Wood  Anatomy 


Germanic  Languages  and  Literature 

The  Department  of  German  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  de- 
gree. Students  who  expect  to  major  in  German  should  have  had  sufficient 
undergraduate  courses  in  Germanic  languages  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to 
more  advanced  work. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  German  for  a  minor  should  normally 
have  completed  a  third-year  course  (in  exceptional  cases,  a  second-year)  of 
college  German  with  acceptable  grades. 

Professor 

Herman  Salinger,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Chairman,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Associate  Professor 

George  C.  Schoolfield,  Ph.D.  (Princeton). 
Assistant  Professor 

Robert  Beare,  Ph.D.  (Yale). 

Richard  K.  Seymour,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania) 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

201,202.  Goethe    (Not  1961-62)  211,212.  Heinrich  Heine    (1961-62) 

203,  204.  Eighteenth  Century*  213.  Literature  of  the  Empires,  1866- 
205,206.  Middle  High  German*  1918    (Not  1961-62) 

207,208.  German   Romanticism     (1961-  214.  German  Literature  since  1918. 

62)  215.  Seventeenth-Century    Literature 

209,210.  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  — .     Graduate  Reading  Course 

Hebbel    (Not  1961-62) 


History 

A  student  who  intends  to  work  for  an  A.M.  degree  in  history  must  present 
a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  for  undergraduate  courses  in 
history,  of  which  six  hours  must  be  in  American  history  if  he  plans  to  take 
his  major  in  that  field. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  history  is  required  to 
prepare  himself  in  four  fields  of  history,  one  of  which  must  be  in  American 
history  and  another  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe.  The  choice  and  de- 
limitation of  fields  is  determined  in  consulation  with  his  supervisor  and  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  Department  offers  graduate  instruction  in 
the  following  fields:  Western  Europe;  American  history;  Great  Britain  and 
the  Commonwealth;  Latin  America;  American  foreign  relations;  the  Far  East 
in  the  modern  period;  Russia;  military  history. 

Students  may  receive  credit  for  either  semester  of  a  hyphenated  course 
without  taking  the  other  semester  if  they  obtain  written  permission  from  the 
instructor  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Professors 

John  Richard  Alden,  Ph.D.  (Michigan);  Paul  Hibbert  Clyde,  Ph.D.  (Stanford); 
John  Shelton  Curtiss,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Acting  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
1960-61;  Arthur  Bowles  Ferguson,  Ph.D.  (Cornell);  William  Baskerville  Hamil- 
ton, Ph.D.  (Duke);  John  Tate  Lanning,  Ph.D.  (California);  Alan  Krebs  Man- 
chester, Ph.D.  (Duke);  Harold  Talbot  Parker,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Theodore  Ropp,  Ph.D.,  (Harvard);  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr., 
Ph.D.  (Yale),  Chairman;  Robert  Hilliard  Woody,  Ph.D.  (Duke). 
Visiting  Professors 

David  Farr,  Ph.D.  (Oxford);  Leonard  M.  Thompson,  M.A.  (South  Africa),  M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Associate  Professors 

Frances  Dorothy  Acomb,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Joel  G.  Colton,  Ph.D.  (Columbia); 
Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  Ernest  William  Nelson,  Ph.D.  (Cornell). 
Assistant  Professor 

Robert  F.  Durden,  Ph.D.  (Princeton). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
203-204.  The   United   States,    1850-1900      217,218.  Europe  Since   1870    (Not 
209-210.  Constitutional    History    of   the  1961-62) 

United  States,  1760  to  the  Present  221-222.  The  Age  of  the  Renaissance 

(Not  1961-62)  (Not  1961-62) 

212.  Recent    Interpretations    of    United      223-224.  The  Old  Regime  and  the 

States  History  French  Revolution,  1661-1815 

213-214.  The  Old  South    (Not  1961-62)       225-226.  The  Age  of  the  Reformation 
215-216.  Foreign  Policy  and  Diplomacy      227,  228.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
of  the  United  States    (Not  1961-62)  Century    (Not  1961-62) 
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229.  Recent  Interpretations  of  Modern 

European  History 
231-232.  The   Hispanic  Colonies   and 

Republics  in  America    (Not  1961-62) 
233-234.  The  Institutional,  Cultural,  and 

Social  History  of  Hispanic  America 
235,  236.  European  Expansion  Overseas 
241-242.  The  Far  East 
243-244.  The  United  States  and  the  Far 

East    (Not  1961-62) 
245-246.  War  in  the  Modern  World 
249-250.  Social  and  Intellectual  History 

of  the  United  States    (Not  1961-62) 
251-252.  Recent   European   History 

257.  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  the 
Hellenistic  World  from  Alexander  to 
Augustus 

258.  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  World 

259-260.  The  Emergence  of  the  New 

South,  1865  to  the  Present 
261-262.  Russia  in  the  Twentieth 

Century 
263-264.  American  Colonial  History  and 

the  Revolution,  1607-1789 


267, 268.  England  from  Edward  III  to 
Anne 

269.  British  History  from  1714  to  1867 

270.  Great  Britain  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  1867  to  the  Present 

303-304.  The  United  States  in  the 
Twentieth  Century 

305-306.  Seminar — History   of   England 
and  the  British  Empire 

309-310.  Seminar — American  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  History 

315-316.  Seminar — Southern  History 

317-318.  Seminar — Modern  European 
History 

321-322.  Seminar — History  of  Spain, 
Hispanic  America,  and  Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations 

343-344.  Seminar — History  of  American 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Far  East 

312.  Seminar — The  Teaching  of  History 
in  College 

320.  Historiography 

401.  Seminar   on  the   British  Common- 
wealth 


Mathematics 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  is  offered  leading  to 
the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  student,  in  his  undergraduate  work,  must 
have  had  courses  in  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  at  least  6  semester 
hours  of  other  courses  in  mathematics  on  the  junior  or  senior  level. 

The  A.M.  degree  with  a  major  in  mathematics  is  awarded  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship.  Of  the  24  units  of  course  work  required  for  this 
degree,  18  units  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  in  mathematics  is  awarded  upon  the  demonstration  of 
ability  and  training  in  research.  The  original  dissertation,  therefore,  becomes 
the  most  important  of  the  formal  requirements  for  this  degree. 

Since  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,   German,   and   Russian  is  highly 
desirable  for  the  student  of  mathematics,  he  should  satisfy  the  language  re- 
quirements in  two  of  these  languages  as  early  as  possible. 
Professors 

Leonard  Carlitz,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania);  Francis  George  Dressel,  Ph.D.  (Duke); 
William  Whitfield  Elliot,  Ph.D.  (Cornell);  John  Jay  Gergen,  Ph.D.  (Rice  Insti- 
tute), Chairman;  Francis  Joseph  Murray,  Ph.D.  (Columbia);  John  Henderson 
Roberts,  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Joseph  Miller  Thomas, 
Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania). 

Associate  Professor 

Joseph  R.  Shoenfield,  Ph.D.  (Michigan). 

Assistant  Professors 

Thomas  M.  Gallie,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Rice  Institute);  Reece  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.  (Illinois); 
Robert  McLeod,  Ph.D.  (Rice  Institute);  Seth  L.  Warner,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Act- 
ing Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  1960-61. 
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211.  Finite  Mathematics    (Not  1961-62) 

212.  Mathematical  Analysis    (Not  1961- 
62) 

215-216.  Intermediate  Analysis  (1961- 
62,  Retired  Officers  Program  only) 

221.  Digital   Computer 

222.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Analysis 

224.  Statistics    (1961-62,  Retired  Officers 
Program  only) 

225.  Theory  of  Equations     (1961-62, 
Retired  Officers  Program  only) 

227-228.  Theory  of  Numbers    (Not 

1961-62) 
229-230.  Algebraic  Numbers       (Not 

1961-62) 
235-236.  Abstract  Algebra 
247-248.  Arithmetic  of  Polynomials 

(1961-62) 
253-254.  Differential  Geometry* 


Courses  of  Instruction 

271-272.  Introductory  Topology 
285-286.  Mathematical   Analysis  for 

Chemists  and  Physicists 
287-288.  Foundations  of  Mathematics 

(also  listed  as  Philosophy  287-288) 

(Not  1961-62) 
291-292.  Theory  of  Functions 
325-326.  Real  Variable 
327-328.  Partial    Differential    Equations 

(1961-62) 
333-334.  Analytic  Theory  of  Numbers* 
337-338.  Existence  Theorems* 
343-344.  Ordinary   Differential 

Equations* 
371-372.  Dimension  Theory* 
383-384.  Lie  Groups  and  Algebras 

(1961-62) 
395-396.  Topological  Algebra    (Not 

1961-62) 


Microbiology 

Professors 

Joseph  Willis  Beard,  M.D.  (Vanderbilt);  Norman  Francis  Conant,  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard), Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  John  E.  Larsh,  Jr.,  Sc.D.  (Johns  Hopkins); 
Ralph  Wayne  Rundles,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  (Cornell);  David  Tillerson  Smith,  M.D. 
(Johns  Hopkins),  Litt.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Associate  Professors 

Samuel  Richard  Gross,  Ph.D.  (Columbia);  John  R.  Overman,  M.D.  (Duke); 
Mrs.  Hilda  Pope  Willett,  Ph.D.  (Duke). 

Assistant  Professor 

Leo  Pine,  Ph.D.  (California). 

Associate 

Suydam  Osterhout,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  (Rockefeller  Institute). 


(See  Medical  School,  p.  58) 
M211.  Hematology 
M221.  Bacteriology  and  Immunology 
M291.  Medical  Parasitology 

M310.  Microbial  Physiology 


M323.  Advanced  Bacteriology  and 

Immunology 
M324.  Research  Seminar  on  Viruses 
M325.  Medical  Mycology 
M326-327.  Seminar 


Philosophy 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  may  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  fields: 
the  History  of  Philosophy;  Logic;  Philosophy  of  Science;  Epistemology;  Meta- 
physics; Philosophical  Analysis;  Ethics;  Aesthetics;  Political  Philosophy;  and 
Philosophy  of  Law.  Applicants  for  admission  should  offer  scores  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

Individual  programs  of  study  are  developed  for  each  student.  The  follow- 
ing requirements,  however,  are  fundamental:    (1)   In  February  of  their  first 
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year  new  graduate  students  in  philosophy  who  are  not  then  taking  the  prelim- 
inary examinations  for  the  Ph.D.  are  required  to  take  qualifying  examinations 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  on  a  central  philosophical 
topic,  and  logic,  both  classical  and  symbolic,  unless  they  have  taken  and 
passed  with  a  grade  of  E  or  G  Phil.  331c,  Logic,  in  their  first  semester.  A 
student's  achievement  on  these  examinations  will  be  regarded  as  indicative  of 
his  ability  to  undertake  advanced  graduate  work.  (2)  Preliminary  examina- 
tions for  the  Ph.D.,  which  may  be  taken  only  after  a  student  has  met  the 
language  requirements  for  that  degree,  should  be  passed  during  the  first  year 
of  study  beyond  the  A.M.  degree.  In  these  examinations  students  are  expected 
to  combine  historical  knowledge  with  critical  understanding. 

Work  in  a  minor  field  outside  of  the  Department,  but  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  any  one  department,  must  include  six  units  for  the  A.M.  and  nine  for 
the  Ph.D.  and  may  include  more  as  a  student's  program  requires  or  permits. 

Professors 

Charles  A.  Baylis,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Chairman;  Glenn  Robert  Negley,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 

Associate  Professors 

Romane  Lewis  Clark,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State   University);  William  Bernard  Peach, 
Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Paul  Welsh,  Ph.D.  (Cornell). 

Assistant  Professor 

Neil  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  (Yale). 

202.  Philosophy  of  Art  228.  Recent   and   Contemporary  Philos- 

203.  Contemporary  Ethical  Theories  ophy 

205.  Philosophy  of  History  229.  American  Pragmatism* 

208.  Political  Philosophy  230.  The  Meaning  of  Religious  Lan- 

211.  Plato*  guage  (also  listed  as  Religion  230) 

217.  Aristotle   (1961-62)  232.  Special  Problems  in  the  Philosophy 

219.  Kant*  of  Science* 

225.  British  Empiricism    (1961-62)  241.  Logic* 

287-288.  Foundations  of  Mathematics  250.  Philosophical  Analysis 

(also  listed  as  Mathematics  287-288)  252.  Metaphysics 

291,  292.  Critical  Philosophy  331,  332.  Seminar   in  Special  Fields  of 

227.  Continental  Rationalism    (Not  Philosophy 

1961-62) 


Physics 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Course  work  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  basic  foundation  in 
classical  and  modern  physics.  All  graduate  students  will  be  expected  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  classical  physics  and 
some  familiarity  with  modern  physics  and  with  basic  laboratory  skills.  They 
will  be  required  to  take  such  course  work  in  the  200-number  courses  as  may 
be  necessary  to  obtain  this  foundation. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  take  such  course  work  as  will  best  be 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  work  he  will  subsequently  specialize  in  and  to  the  kind 
of  research  he  will  undertake.  The  choice  of  minor  will  be  similarly  deter- 
mined. 

Since  a  practical  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  highly  de- 
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sirable  for  the  student  of  physics,  he  should  satisfy  these  language  require- 
ments as  early  as  possible. 

Professors  .  , 

Lawrence  Christian  Biedenharn,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy)- Walter  Gordy,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  LL.D.,  D.H.C.,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Physics;  Harold  Walter  Lewis,  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Walter  McKinley  Nielsen,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  James  B.  Duke  Profes- 
sor of' Physics,  Chairman;  Henry  Winston  Newson,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Hertha 
D.  E.  Sponer,  Ph.D.  (Gottingen). 

Associate  Professors 

Martin  M.  Block,  Ph.D.  (Columbia);  Arnold  Engler,  Ph.D.  (Berne);  Eugene 
Greuling,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Acting  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  1960-61; 
Johannes  Horst  Max  Meyer,  D.Sc.  (Geneva);  Robert  Marshall  Williamson, 
Ph.D.  (Wisconsin). 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

Herman  R.  Robl,  Dr.habil.  (Vienna). 


201,202.  Mechanics 

213,214.  Contemporary   Physics 

217,218.  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

219.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

220.  Advanced  Electronics 

303,  304.  Thermodynamics,   Statistical 

Mechanics    (1961-62) 
306.  Low  Temperature  Physics    (Not 

1961-62) 
309.  Solid  State    (Not  1961-62) 
315-316.  Principles  of  Quantum  Theory 
318-319.  Electromagnetic   Field  Theory 

(1961-62) 
320.  Theory  of  Electrons* 


Courses  of  Instruction 

323.  Theory  of  Atomic  Spectra    (1961- 
62) 

324.  Theory   of  Molecular  Spectra 
(1961-62) 

331.  Microwave  Radiation    (1961-62) 
335.  Microwave  Spectroscopy   (1961-62) 

340.  Structure  of  Matter* 

341.  Advanced  Topics  in  Quantum 
Theory    (1961-62) 

343.  Nuclear  Physics    (Not  1961-62) 

344.  Advanced  Nuclear  Physics 
(1961-62) 

345.  High  Energy  Nuclear  Physics 
(1961-62) 

351,  352.  Seminar. 


Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Professors 

Frederick  Bernheim,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge);  Frank  Gregory  Hall,  Ph.D.  (Wiscon- 
sin), Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Associate  Professors 

Wayland  Elroy  Hull,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  E.  Croft  Long,  Ph.D.  (London). 

Assistant  Professors 

Jack  L.  Kostyo,  Ph.D.  (Cornell). 

Courses  of  Instruction 


(See  Medical  School,  p.  58) 
M203.  Human   Physiology 
M26 1-262.  Human  Physiology 
M365.  Respiration  and  Aero-Physiology 
M369.  Pharmacology,  Mode  of  Action 
of  Drugs 


M370.  Seminar 

M372.  Research 

M404.  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  the 
Physiological  and  Anatomical  Bases 
of  Behavior  (also  listed  as  Anatomy 
M404  and  Psychology  404) 
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Political  Science 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree,  an  applicant  is  normally  expected  to  have  qualified  for  the  A.M. 
degree. 

Instruction  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching,  for  government 
service,  and  for  other  work  related  to  public  affairs.  Before  undertaking 
graduate  study  in  political  science,  a  student  is  ordinarily  expected  to  have 
completed  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  political  science,  in- 
cluding some  work  in  American  government. 

Fields  of  political  science  in  which  instruction  is  at  present  offered  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  the  following:  Ameri- 
can Government  and  Constitutional  Law;  Comparative  Government  (with 
special  reference  to  European  Institutions,  Far  Eastern  Institutions,  or  Com- 
monwealth Institutions);  Political  Theory;  American  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment; International  Law  and  Organization;  Public  Administration;  Political 
Parties  and  Voting  Behavior.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy who  propose  to  major  in  political  science  must  elect  five  fields,  in- 
cluding Comparative  Government  and  Political  Theory;  at  least  one  of  the 
five  fields  must  be  taken  in  a  department  other  than  the  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science. 
Professors 

Ralph  Braibanti,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse);  Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science:  Robert  Howe  Connery,  Ph.D.  (Colum- 
bia); John  Hamilton  Hallowell,  Ph.D.  (Princeton);  Robert  Stanky  Rankin,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton),  Chairman;  Robert  Renbert  Wilson,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  LL.D.,  Di- 
rector of  Graduate  Studies. 
Visiting  Professors 

Preston  William  Edsall,  Ph.D.  (Princeton);  Albert  Lee  Sturm,  Ph.D.  (Duke). 
Associate  Professor 

Allan  P.  Sindler,  Ph.D.  (Harvard). 
Assistant  Professor 

Jesse  Harris  Proctor,  Ph.D.  (Harvard). 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

Richard  Seabrook  Wheeler,  Ph.D.  (California). 

Courses  of  Instruction 

207.  American  Constitutional  Law  and  234.  Civil-Military  Relationships   in 
Theory  American  Government* 

209.  Problems  in  State  and  Local  Gov-  235.  The  British  Commonwealth* 

ernment  in  the  United  States  241.  Administrative  Management 

221.  International  Public  Organization  242.  National  Administration 

223.  Political  Thought  of  the  Seven-  246.  Government  Administration  and 
teenth  Century  Public   Policy 

224.  Modern   Political  Theory  250.  Political  Institutions  of  the  Far 

225.  226.  Comparative  Government  and  East 

Politics  251.  International  Politics  of  the  Far 
227-228.  International  Law  East 

229.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Political  275.  The  National  Party  System 
Theory  276.  Comparative   State  Parties  and 

230.  American  Political  Institutions  Politics 

231.  American  Political  Theory*  291.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government 
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292.  Municipal  Administration  327,  328.  Seminar — International   Law 

301-302.  Departmental  Graduate  330.  Seminar— Far  Eastern  Politics 

Seminar  341    Seminar— Public  Administration* 

310.  Seminar — State   Government  „,^  .  -,,...«,      . 

321,322.  Seminar— Political   Theory  376-  Seminar— Political  Behavior 

325,  326.  Seminar — Comparative  401.  Seminar  on  the  British  Common- 
Government  wealth 


Psychology 

The  Department  offers  training  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees, 
with  specialization  in  a  number  of  areas.  Training  for  the  Ph.D.  is  offered 
in  general  experimental  and  physiological,  social,  clinical  and  counseling  psy- 
chology. A  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree  is  offered  in  all 
areas  except  clinical  and  counseling  psychology. 

Whatever  the  field  of  psychology  in  which  a  student  eventually  specializes, 
he  is  required  to  have  a  thorough  background  in  the  facts,  methods,  and 
theories  of  general  psychology.  Graduate  programs  are  arranged  to  achieve 
this  common  background  primarily  during  the  first  year,  with  specialization  in 
course  work  and  research  in  subsequent  years. 

Normally  the  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  expected,  early  in  his  sec- 
ond year  of  residence,  to  formulate  his  further  program  of  advanced  studies, 
and  by  the  end  of  his  second  year  to  have  passed  his  language  examinations, 
a  departmental  qualifying  examination  in  his  areas  of  intended  doctoral  re- 
search, and  the  preliminary  examination.  By  this  time  also  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation subject  should  have  been  formulated.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
completion  of  the  dissertation,  directed  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  demon- 
strating competence  and  independence  in  the  investigation  of  an  original  and 
significant  problem. 

As  an  integral  part  of  their  academic  work  during  the  first,  second,  and 
final  year  of  residence,  students  specializing  in  clinical  or  counseling  psychol- 
ogy will  undertake  field  work  in  a  variety  of  clinical  settings.  In  addition, 
one  year  will  be  spent  in  an  appropriate,  approved  internship,  and  a  final 
year  in  residence  at  Duke  University  during  which  the  dissertation  should  be 
completed. 

The  field  of  minor  work  is  not  restricted,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  fields  most  relevant  to  graduate  study  in  psychology  are  zoology,  philos- 
ophy of  science,  sociology  and  anthropology,  physiology,  neuroanatomy, 
mathematics,  and  education. 

Further  details  concerning  the  program  of  studies  in  psychology  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Psychology. 

Professors 

Donald  Keith  Adams,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  Louis  David  Cohen,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  Bing- 
ham Dai,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Norman  Garmezy,  Ph.D.  (Iowa);  Gregory  Adams 
Kimble,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Sigmund  Koch,  Ph.D. 
(Duke);  George  Frederic  Kuder,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State);  Eliot  H.  Rodnick,  Ph.D. 
(Yale),  Chairman;  Karl  Edward  Zener,  Ph.D.  (Harvard). 
Associate  Professors 

Katharine  May  Banham,  Ph.D.  (Montreal);  Irving  Diamond,  Ph.D.  (Chicago); 
Norman  Guttman,  Ph.D.  (Indiana);  Edward  Ellsworth  Jones,  Ph.D.  (Harvard). 
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Assistant  Research  Professor 

Mercedes  Gaffron,  Ph.D.  (Berlin). 
Assistant  Professors 

Charles  Alan  Boneau,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  Lloyd  J.  Borstelmann,  Ph.D.  (California); 

Jack    Brehm,   Ph.D.,   (Minnesota);  Paul    G.    Daston,   Ph.D.   (Michigan   State); 

Amerigo  Farina,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  Martin  Lakin,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Walter  Obrist, 

Ph.D.  (Northwestern);  Charles  D.  Speilberger,  Ph.D.  (Iowa). 
Lecturer 

Ila  Gehman,  Ed.D.  (Pennsylvania  State). 

Courses  of  Instruction 


203.  Psychology  of  Perception 

204.  Comparative   Psychology 

205.  Sensory  Discrimination 

209.  Experimental   Methods   in 
Psychology* 

210.  Cognition  and  Higher  Mental 
Processes 

212.  Physiological  Psychology 
213,214.  Conditioning   and    Learning 

215.  Developmental  Psychology 

216.  Biological  Psychology 

217.  Research   Methods   in  Social 
Psychology 

218.  Social  Psychology 
221-222.  Propracticum 

236.  Theoretical  Psychology 
242.  Measurement  of  Aptitudes,  Interest, 
and  Achievement 

265.  Fundamental  Statistical  Applica- 
tions in  Psychological  Research 

266.  Advanced   Statistical   Applications 
in  Psychological  Research 

271.  Selected  Problems* 

282.  Introduction  to  Methods  in 

Psychotherapy 
303-304.  Research 
305.  Psychopathology 


306.  Seminar — Developmental 
Psychology 

308.  Seminar — Psychopathology  and 
Personality  Theory 

309.  Problems  in  Learning 

310.  Seminar — Perception 

311.  Seminar — Instrumental    Behavior 

312.  Seminar — Theoretical  Psychology 
316.  Seminar — Social  Psychology 
318.  Seminar  in  Social  Influence 

320.  Seminar — Theory   of   Mental  Tests 
322.  Seminar — Personnel   Psychology 
324.  Seminar — Behavioral   Studies   of 

the  Brain 
335-336.  Clinical  Psychology  Practicum 
338.  Seminar — Research  in   Mental 

Health  and  Mental  Disorder 

341.  Society,  Culture,  and  Behavior 
Disorders 

342.  Principles  of  Psychotherapy 

344,  345.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Clinical 

Psychology 
371.  Pre-School  Behavior  Problems* 
404.  Interdisciplinary   Seminar  in   the 
Physiological   and  Anatomical   Bases 
of  Behavior  (also  listed  as  Anatomy 
M404  and  Physiology  M404) 


Religion 

The  Department  of  Religion  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  may  major  in  one  of  three  fields:  (1)  Biblical  Studies; 
(2)  Historical  Studies;  and  (3)  Systematic  and  Contemporary  Studies.  They 
will  be  expected  to  take  such  courses  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  fields  as 
will  conduce  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  their  chosen  fields  of  special- 
ization. 

In  addition  to  course  work  in  these  major  fields,  students  will  take  such 
other  courses  in  cognate  fields  as  will  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  their 
major  studies.  For  those  majoring  in  Biblical  Studies,  courses  in  ancient 
language  and  literature  are  suggested;  for  those  majoring  in  Historical  Studies, 
courses  in  history  are  suggested;  and  for  those  majoring  in  Systematic  and 
Contemporary  Studies,  courses  in  philosophy,  political  science,  and  sociology 
are  suggested. 
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Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  complete  the  language  requirements 
in  both  French  and  German  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  residence. 

Professors 

W.  Waldo  Beach,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Kenneth 
Willis  Clark,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago);  Robert  Earle  Cushman,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Yale); 
Ray  C.  Petry,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  LL.D.  (Manchester);  H.  Shelton  Smith,  Ph.D. 
(Yale),  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  American  Religious  Thought; 
William  Franklin  Stinespring,  Ph.D.  (Yale). 

Associate  Professors 

Hugh  Anderson,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Glasgow);  Stuart  C.  Henry,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Duke); 
Frederick  L.  Herzog,  Th.D.  (Princeton);  Creighton  Lacy,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Yale); 
William  H.  Poteat,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  James  Ligon  Price,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Cam- 
bridge). 

Assistant  Professor 

Hans  J.  Hillerbrand,  Ph.D.  (Erlangen). 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

John  Strugnell,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 


Field  I.  Biblical  Studies 

201-202.  First  Hebrew 
207-208.  Second  Hebrew 
209.  Biblical   Theology 

217.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek 
(Not  1961-62) 

218.  Galatians  and  First  Corinthians 
228.  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel  and 

Epistles  of  John 

301.  The  Theology  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls 

302.  Theology  of  the  Intertestamental 
Literature 

304.  Aramaic 

305.  Third  Hebrew 

Field  II.  Historical  Studies 

224.  Conceptions  of  Man  in  Western 

Thought    (Not  1961-62) 
260.  Seminar  in  Wesley  Studies 
296.  Religion  on  the  American  Frontier 

321.  Platonism  and  Christianity. 

322.  Nineteenth-Century   European 
Theology. 

330.  The  Church  in  Europe  Since  1800 

331.  The  Social  Message  of  the  Early 
and  Medieval  Church 

332.  The  Medieval  Church    (Not  1961- 
62) 

334.  Church  Reformers  and  Christian 

Unity 
336.  Christian  Mysticism  in  the  Middle 

Ages    (Not  1961-62) 


Courses  of  Instruction 

306.  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

307.  Syriac    (Not  1961-62) 

309.  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

310.  Old  Testament  Prophecy 

311.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus 
(Not  1961-62) 

313.  The  Apostolic  Fathers    (Not  1961- 
62) 

316.  Hellenistic  Religions     (Not   1961- 
62) 

317.  The  Synoptic  Gospels    (Not  1961- 
62) 

318.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament    (Not  1961-62) 


337.  The  Theology  of  Martin  Luther 
339.  Left  Wing  Movements  of  the  Ref- 
ormation 
370.  Seminar:  Jonathan  Edwards 
387.  Christian  Ethics  and  Social 
Philosophy 

391.  Historical  Types  of  Christian 
Ethics  I 

392.  Historical  Types  of  Christian 
Ethics  II 

395.  Christian  Thought  in  Colonial 
America    (Not  1961-62) 

396.  Liberal  Traditions  in  American 
Theology 
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Field  III.  Systematic  and  Contemporary  Studies 


230.  The   Meaning  of  Religious  Lan- 
guage (also  listed  as  Philosophy 
230) 

231.  Seminar  in  Christianity  and  Con- 
temporary  Thought 

292.  Christianity   and  International 

Relations 
320.  Seminar:    Friedrich  Schleiermacher 

325.  Philosophical  Theology  I    (Not 
1961-62) 

326.  Philosophical  Theology  II 


328.  Twentieth-Century  European 

Theology 
372.  Seminar:    Paul   Tillich 
380.  Existentialism 

389.  Christian  Ethics  and  Contemporary 
Culture     (Not   1961-62) 

390.  Current  Problems  in  Christian 
Ethical   Theory 

393.  The  Christian  Interpretation  of 
History    (Not   1961-62) 

394.  Christianity  and  the  State 

397.  Contemporary  American  Theology 


Romance  Languages 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offers  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  In  order  to  undertake  graduate  study  in  this 
Department,  the  student  should  normally  have  credit  for  four  years  of  college 
courses  in  the  chosen  language,  or  18  semester  hours  beyond  the  conventional 
two  units  offered  at  entrance  to  college.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  re- 
quirement, the  student  should  have  had  one  semester  of  review  in  composition 
and  grammar. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree  take  a  second 
Romance  language  as  the  minor  subject. 

A  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  should  be  equipped  to  follow  graduate 
courses  in  a  second  Romance  language.  For  this  degree  some  training  in 
Romance  linguistics  will  be  required,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
Department  upon   consideration  of  the  student's  preparation  in  the  field. 

Professors 

Juan  R.  Castellano,  D.F.L.  (Madrid);  Gifford  Davis,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Chair- 
man; Neal  Dow,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania);  Richard  Lionel  Predmore,  D.M.L. 
(Middlebury),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Loring  Baker  Walton,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 

Associate  Professors 

Clifton  C.  Cherpack,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins);  Thomas  Howard  Cordle,  Ph.D. 
(Yale);  John  Morton  Fein,  Ph.D.  (Harvard). 

Assistant  Professors 

Richard  Babson  Grant,  Ph.D.  (Harvard);  Patrick  R.  Vincent,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins). 

French 

Courses  of  Instruction 


213.  French   Classicism — Initial   Phase 
(Not  1961-62) 

214.  French   Classicism — Maturity 
(Not  1961-62) 

219,  220.  Old  French  Language  and 
Literature    (Not  1961-62) 

221.  The  Nineteenth  Cenutry  French 
Novel — Initial  Phase    (1961-62) 

222.  The  Nineteenth  Century  French 
Novel — Continuation    (1961-62) 

227.  French  Poetry  since  Theophile 


Gautier    (1961-62) 
239.  Anatole  France    (Not  1961-62) 
241,242.  French  Literature  and  Thought 

in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment    (1961- 

62) 

245.  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century— 1895-1925    (1961-62) 

246.  French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century— 1925-1955    (1961-62) 

311,312/French  Seminar* 
.  Graduate  Reading  Course 
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Spanish 

Courses  of  Instruction 

255.  Modern  Latin-American  Literature  264.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Spanish 
(Not  1961-62)  Theatre    (Not  1961-62) 

256.  Contemporary  Latin-American  265.  Golden  Age  Literature:   Cervantes 
Literature    (1961-62)  (1961-62) 

257.  Old  Spanish  Language    (1961-62)  266.  Golden  Age  Literature:  The  Drama 

258.  Old  Spanish  Literature    (1961-62)  (1961-62) 

260.  Advanced  Composition  and  Syntax  275.  Contemporary    Spanish   Literature: 

261.  Nineteenth-Century  Novel    (Not  Essay  and  Lyric  Poetry    (Not  1961- 
1961-62)  62) 

218.  Evaluation  of  Objectives   and  276.  Contemporary   Spanish   Literature: 

Methods:   The  Teaching  of  Romance  The  Novel    (1961-62) 

Languages  321,322.  Hispanic  Seminar* 


Russian 

No  graduate  degree  is  now  offered  in  Russian.    The  following  course  may 
serve  in  the  minor  programs  of  students  in  other  departments. 
Assistant  Professor 

Bronislas  de  Leval  Jezierski,  Ph.D.  (Harvard). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
201,202.  The  Novelists  of  Nineteenth- 
Century  Russia 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

The  Department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Before  undertaking  advanced  work  in  this  department,  a  student 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  pre- 
liminary courses  in  the  field,  and  twelve  additional  semester  hours  in  the 
field  or  in  related  work.  A  student  who  is  deficient  in  the  minimum  required 
work  will  be  asked  to  take  additional  undergradate  courses  agreed  upon  in 
conference  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Areas  of  concentration  within  the  department  are:  theory,  methods  and 
statistics,  complex  social  systems,  social  organization  and  institutions,  social 
psychology,  and  anthropology.  The  student's  program  of  study  will  be 
distributed  among  these  areas  as  determined  through  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  student's  supervisory  committee. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  sociology  usually  take  minor  work  in 
psychology,  economics,  political  science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  or  educa- 
tion. Detailed  requirements  for  the  minor  work,  and  for  majors  in  other 
departments  who  wish  to  present  sociology  as  minor  work,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Professors 

Weston  LaBarre,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  John  C.   McKinney,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State), 

Chairman;  Edgar  Tristram  Thompson,  Ph.D.  (Chicago). 
Associate  Professors 

Kurt  W.  Back,  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology);  Alan  C.  Kerck- 

hoff,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Jack  J.  Preiss,  Ph.D. 
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(Michigan  State);  Donald   Francis   Roy,  Ph.D.   (Chicago);  Joel  Smith,   Ph.D. 

(Northwestern). 
Assistant  Professor 

Ida  Harper  Simpson,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
232.  Primitive  Religion  296,  297.  Statistical  Analysis  in 

234.  Personality  and  Society  Sociology 

236.  Personality  and  Culture  330.  Seminar  in  Anthropology 

241.  Social  Stratification  341.  Special  Problems  of  Complex 

242.  The  Sociology  of  Occupations  and  Social  Systems.* 

Professions  (a)  Industrial  and  Professional 

247.  Community  and  Society  Systems 

253.  Social   Institutions  (b)  Mass   Communications 

255.  Race  and  Culture  (c)  Urban  Society 

275.  Social  Attitudes  and  Individual  (d)  Human  Ecology 

Behavior  351,  352.  Seminar  in  Social  Organization 

281.  Development  of  Sociological  373,374.  Social  Psychological  Issues  in 
Theory  Sociology 

282.  Principles  of  Sociological  Analysis      385,  386.  Seminar  in  Sociological 
290-291.  Methods  of  Sociological  Re-  Theory 

search  397,  398.  Seminar  in  Special   Research 

Problems 


Zoology 

To  undertake  study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  zoology,  a  student 
should  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  zoology  or  its  equivalent. 
This  normally  amounts  to  24  or  more  hours  of  course  work  distributed  among 
various  fields  of  zoology.  The  department  recognizes  the  trend  in  modern 
biology  towards  interdisciplinary  research,  and  part  of  the  zoology  require- 
ments may  be  replaced  by  advanced  work  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics, 
etc. 

Required  work  for  the  A.M.  degree  ordinarily  includes  12  units  of  ad- 
vanced course  work  in  zoology,  6  units  of  course  work  in  a  minor  depart- 
ment, and  an  additional  6  units  of  advanced  course  work  in  the  major  or 
minor  department,  or  in  other  pertinent  departments.  Furthermore,  an  ac- 
ceptable thesis  is  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  expected  to  be  broadly  trained  zool- 
ogists. The  program  of  each  candidate  is  determined  by  a  committee  which 
reviews  previous  training  and  sets  the  specific  requirements  to  be  made. 
Normally  the  program  includes  graduate  courses  in  several  fields  of  zoology, 
courses  in  the  minor  subject,  wide  reading  in  science  in  general  and  in 
biology  in  particular,  research,  and  a  dissertation  based  on  original  work. 
Minor  work  is  available  in  many  fields,  including  anatomy,  biochemistry, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  psychology. 
Professors 

Cazlyn  Green  Bookhout,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  Irving  Emery  Gray,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin); 

John  R.   Gregg,  Ph.D.   (Princeton);  Edward  Charles  Horn,  Ph.D.  (Princeton), 

Chairman;  Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen,  Mag.  Sc,  Dr.  Phil.,  (Copenhagen),  Director 

of  Graduate  Studies;  Karl  Milton  Wilbur,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania). 
Visiting  Professor 

Franz  Schrader,  Ph.D.  (Columbia). 
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Associate  Professors 

Joseph  Randle  Bailey,  Ph.D.  (Michigan);  Donald  J.  Fluke,  Ph.D.  (Yale);  Mrs. 

Wanda    Sanborn    Hunter,    Ph.D.    (California);    Daniel    A.    Livingstone,    Ph.D. 

(Yale);  Henry  Stoutte   Roberts,   Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  F.   John  Vernberg,  Ph.D 

(Purdue);  Calvin  L.  Ward,  Ph.D.  (Texas). 
Assistant  Research  Professor 

Mrs.  Bodil  Schmidt-Nielsen,  D.D.S.,  Dr.  Odont.,  Dr.  Phil.  (Copenhagen). 
Assistant  Professors 

John  DeForest  Costlow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Duke);  Peter  H.   Klopfer,  Ph.D.  (Yale); 

Muriel  I.  Sandeen,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern). 

Courses  of  Instruction 
201.  Animal  Behavior    (1961-62)  252.  Comparative  Physiology 

203.  Ecology  253.  Advanced   Vertebrate   Morphology 

210.  Experimental  Genetics    (1962-63)  (1962-63) 

216.  Limnology    (1961-62)  271.  Cellular  Physiology 

222.  Entomology    (1961-62)  274.  Invertebrate  Zoology    (1961-62) 

224.  Vertebrate   Zoology     (1961-62)  276.  Protozoology    (1963-64) 

228.  Experimental  Embryology    (1961-        278.  Invertebrate    Embryology     (1962- 

62)  63) 

238.  Systematic  Zoology    (1962-63)  307.  Foundations  of  Zoology* 

243.  Cytology  345.  Molecular  Biology    (1961-62) 

245.  Radiation  Biology  351,352.  Departmental   Seminar 

249.  Physiology   of   Invertebrate   Recep-      353,  354.  Research 
tors,  Effectors  and  Coordination  355,  356.  Seminar 

(1962-63)  Marine  Laboratory   (see  p.   38) 


Medical  School 

The  facilities  of  the  several  Departments  of  the  Medical  School  listed  below 
and  alphabetically  as  departments  are  available  to  qualified  graduate  students, 
already  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  for  independent  or  supervised  re- 
search and  investigation,  whether  or  not  they  are  working  toward  advanced 
degrees. 

Graduate  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  major  or  minor  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing departments,  or  to  enroll  in  any  of  the  courses  listed  elsewhere,  should 
consult  or  write  the  appropriate  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Because  of  the  special  schedules  maintained  in  the  Medical  School,  graduate 
students  should  write  the  Directors  to  ascertain  the  precise  dates  when  courses 
are  offered. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Anatomy   (see  p.   36)  Parasitology,   and  Hematology)    see  p. 

48 ) 
Biochemistry  and  Nutrition  (see  p.  37)      «t_    •  ,  j  ™-  i         t 

J  r        '      Physiology  and  Pharmacology  (see  p. 

Microbiology  (including  Mycology,  50) 

Graduate  Credit  for  Students  Specializing  in  Physical  Therapy 

Students  specializing  in  physical  therapy  may  request  admission  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  if  admitted  receive  graduate  credit  for  the  graduate  courses 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psychology.  Later  they  may  complete  their 
work  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  anatomy  or  physiology.  (See  above.) 
The  graduate  courses  required  in  this  program  are  Anatomy  M201,  6  units 
and  Physiology  M203,  6  units.     To  complete  the  major  for  the  Master  of 
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Arts  degree,  selection  may  be  made  from  the  following  courses:  Anatomy 
M203,4  units;  Anatomy  M205,  2  units;  Zoology  271,  4  units;  Physiology 
M372,  2  or  more  units.  For  information  concerning  the  Physical  Therapy 
program  write  Miss  Helen  Kaiser,  Director,  Physical  Therapy  Department, 
Box  3247,  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 
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The  Chapel  Tower 

The  Chapel  Toiver  dominates  the  scene  of  West,  or  the  Uni- 
versity, Campus,  and  it  symbolizes  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the 
University.  The  predominantly  Gothic  architecture,  traditionally 
restless  and  aspiring,  contributes  to  the  intellectually  stimulating 
atmosphere  of  the  University  and  provides  an  appropriate  setting 
for  educational  endeavors. 
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June  6-July  1,  Tuesday-Saturday 

Western  Electric  Conference. 
June  12,  Monday,  9:00  a.m. 

Dormitories  ready  for  occupancy. 
June  12,  Monday-August  11,  Friday 

National  Science  Foundation  Institute  Program. 
June   13,  Tuesday 

Registration  for  First  Term. 
June  14,  Wednesday 

Instruction  begins  in  all  3  s.h.  courses  of  the  First  Term. 
June  15-16,  Thursday-Friday 

Elementary  Education  Conference— Social  Studies. 
June  20-22,  Tuesday-Thursday 

Piano  Teachers'  Workshop. 
June  21,  Wednesday 

Instruction  begins  in  all  4  s.h.  courses  of  First  Term  in  Chemistry,  Geology,  and 

Physics. 
June  22-25,  Thursday-Sunday 

Advanced  Placement  Conference  in  English. 
June  23,  Friday 

Final  date  for  filing  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  statement  of  intention 

to  complete  Master's  degree  requirements  during  the  First  Term,  and  for  filing 

title  of  Master's  thesis. 
June  27-28,  Tuesday-Wednesday 

School  Law  Conference. 
July  3-14 

A  Clinic  in  Preaching. 
July  3-29,  Monday-Saturday 

Medical  Mycology  Course. 
July  5,  Wednesday    (4:00  p.m.   in   Room    114,  Allen   Building)   Graduate  reading 

examinations   in   French   and   Spanish.     Applicants   must   register   in   Graduate 

School  not  later  than  June  28. 
July  8,  Saturday 

No  classes  meet. 
July  11,  Tuesday 

Major  examination  for  candidates  for  the  M.Ed,  degree  without  thesis. 
July   17-August   11,  Monday-Friday 

School  for  Approved  Supply  Pastors. 
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July  17-18,  Monday-Tuesday 

Final  Examinations  for  First  Term. 
July  17-September  15,  Monday-Friday 

The   Initial    Session    of   the    1961-62    Retired   Armed    Services   Officers   Training 

Program. 
July  19,  Wednesday 

Registration  for  all  Second  Term' courses,  including  the  science  courses. 

July  20,  Thursday 

Instruction  for  all  Second  Term  courses,  including  the  science  courses,  begins. 

July  28,  Friday 

Final  date  for  filing  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  statement  of  inten- 
tion to  complete  Master's  degree  requirements  during  the  Second  Term,  and  for 
filing  title  of  Master's  thesis. 

August  5-13,  Saturday-Sunday 

Conference  of  the  School  of  Missions  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

August  12,  Saturday 
No  classes  meet. 

August  13-18,  Sunday-Friday 

Conference  of  the  Youth  Council  of  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship. 

August  15,  Tuesday 

Major  examination  for  candidates  for  the  M.Ed,  degree  without  thesis. 

August  16,  Wednesday 

Final  examinations  in  all  4  s.h.  courses  of  the  Second  Term  in  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy and  Physics. 

August  19-20,  Saturday,  Sunday 

Laymen's  Assembly  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

August  22-23,  Tuesday-Wednesday 

Final  examinations  in  all  3  s.h.  courses  in  the  Second  Term. 
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John  Cooley  Altrocchi,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medical 
Psychology  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry 

Carl  L.  Anderson,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hugh  Anderson,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology 
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Instructor  in  History 

Martin  Lee  Black,  Jr.,  M.B.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting 

Edward  Claude  Bohneier,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 

James  Bonk,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Cazlyn  Green  Bookhout,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology 

David  Gilbert  Bradley,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

William  S.  Bush,  Jr.,  Doctor  de 
l'Universite  de  Paris 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

John  William  Carlton,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Preaching 

Allan  Murray  Cartter,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

William  H.  Cartwright,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 

Leon  Edward  Chaiken,  M.F. 

Professor  of  Forest  Management  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Forest 

Robert  Lee  Chambers,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Coach  of  Varsity  Track;  Head  Trainer 

Mrs.  Roma  Sawyer  Cheek,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Joel  G.  Colton,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  History 


Robert  Merle  Colver,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

[ohn  Shelton  Curtiss,  Ph.D. 
Professoi  of  History 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Daniel,  Ph.D. 
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Paul  G.  Daston,  Ph.D. 

Assistant   Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medical 
Psychology 

Gifford  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Professoi   of  Romance  Languages 

Frank  T.  de  Vyver 

Professor  of  Economics 

Bernard  I.  Duffey,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  English 
Michigan  Stale  University 

Arthur  Stephen   Dunning,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Richard  M.  Duvall,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Economics 

Newton   Edwards.  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Raymond  A.  Esthus,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Tulane  University 

John  Morton  Fein,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

Daniel  O.  Fletcher,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Economics 

Ohio  State  University 

Nick  Galifianakis,  LL.B. 

Instructor  in  Economics 

Mrs.  Ila  Gehtuan,  Ed.D. 

Consultant  in  Psychiatry  and 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 

W.  Scott  Gehman,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
iti  Education 
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Donald  Gillin,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Clarence  Gohdes,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Richard  Babson  Grant,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

Irving  Emery  Gray,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Zoology 

Egil  Grislis.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Historical 
Theology 

Paul  Harrawood,  M.S.  in  C.E. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering 

Francis  Parks  Harrison,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education;  Assistant  Coach  of 
Wrestling 

Simeon  K.  Heninger,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Stuart  C.  Henry,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  American 
Christianity 

Stephen  Duncan  Heron,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Douglas  Greenwood  Hill,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Hans  J.  Hillerbrand,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Modern 
European  Christianity 

Irving  Brinton  Hoi  ley,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

John  I.  Hopkins 

Visiting  Professor  of  Physics 
Davidson  College 

Mrs.  Wanda  S.  Hunter,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

Mrs.  Mary  Huse,  Ph.D. 

Associate  in  Medical  Psychology 

in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and 

Lecturer  in  the  Department  of 

Psychology 

Isabel  T.  Isanogle 

Visiting  Professor  of  Botany 
Western  Maryland  College 

Frederick  Charles  Joerg,  MBA. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Terry  Walter  Johnson,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 


Gregory  Adams  Kimble,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Richard  Austin  King,  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 
University  of  North   Carolina 

Paul  E.  Koefod,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 

Econotnics 

University  of  Florida 

Creighton  Lacy,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Missions  and 
Social  Ethics 

Hugh  Talmadge  Lefler,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  History 
University  of  North   Carolina 

Richard  I.  Leighton,  A.B. 
Instructor  in  Economics 

Gustavus  H.  Miller,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages 

Norman  Miller,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 

Biostatistics 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Harold  Moser,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Education 
State  Teachers  College  at  Towson, 
Maryland 

Holger  Olof  Nygard,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

John  R.  Palacios,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

William  Bernard  Peach,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

James  Henry  Phillips,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

William  Hardman  Poteat,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Christianity 
and  Culture 

James  Ligon  Price,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

Louis  D.  Quin,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

McMurry  S.  Richey,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Christiati  Education 

Dana  Phelps  Ripley,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Theodore  Ropp,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Donald  Francis  Roy,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
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Mabel  F.  Rudisill,  PhJ). 

Associate  Professor  of  Educat'on 

Herman  Salinger,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  German 

Charles  Richard  Sanders,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

John  Henry  Savior,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Francis  Xavier  Schumacher,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Forestry 

G.  T.  Schwenning 

Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Richard  K.  Seymour,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  German 

John  Herman  Shields,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

William  Hays  Simpson,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Grover  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

W.  A.  Stumpf,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Herbert  P.  Sullivan,  B.D. 
Instructor  in  Religion 

Donald  G.  Tarbet,  Ed.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 

Education 

University  of  North   Carolina 


Marcel  Tetel,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Edgar  Tristram  Thompson,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Alfred  Tischendorf,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

James  Nardin  Truesdale,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Greek 

Richard  Lovejoy  Tuthill,  Ed.D. 
Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

F.  John  Vernberg,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Frank  Vingiello,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Charles  Eugene  Ward.  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Henry  Weitz.  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Paul  Welsh,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Orval  S.  Wintermute,  B.D. 

Instructor  in  Religion 

Cecil  H.  Womble,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Latin 

Charles  R.  Young,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 


To  Former  Students  and  to  Prospective  Students 
of  the  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  at  Duke  University  makes  available  to  Duke 
students,  to  students  from  other  universities  and  colleges,  to  teachers 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  to  other  special  students  a 
notable  program  of  instruction  in  many  fields  of  knowledge,  both 
academic  and  professional. 

Course  programs  offered  during  the  summer  are  designed  to  meet 
special  and  particular  needs  as  well  as  the  more  conventional  require- 
ments leading  to  specific  degrees. 

Undergraduates  of  Duke  University  who  desire  to  accelerate  their 
programs  may  complete  the  work  for  a  degree  in  three  years  by  at- 
tending two  and  one-half  Summer  Sessions. 

Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools,  both  men  and  women,  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  Duke  University  may 
begin  their  work  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Undergraduates  from  other  colleges  and  universities  may  enjoy  the 
special  advantages  of  summer  instruction  at  Duke  and  transfer  earned 
credits  to  their  own  institutions. 

Graduate  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
to  study  for  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  degrees  will  find  courses  arranged  in  sequence  from 
summer  to  summer  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Teachers  from  elementary  and  secondary  schools  who  desire  to  earn 
credits  toward  the  renewal  of  their  certificates  and  who  are  interested 
in  further  teacher  training  in  subject  content  and  method  may  enroll 
in  senior-graduate  courses  as  special  or  unclassified  students. 

While  the  summer  course  program  meets  in  many  departments  the 
needs  of  degree  candidates,  it  goes  beyond  these  limits  in  presenting 
also  courses  of  wide  general  interest  and,  in  addition,  special  non- 
credit  lectures,  conferences,  institutes,  and  workshops. 

Duke  University's  ample  and  modern  research  facilities  will  be 
available  during  the  summer  to  all  properly  qualified  students.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  University,  of  the  summer  faculty,  and  of  the 
administrative  officers  that  former  students  and  new  students  will 
find  increasing  values  in  each  summer  spent  at  Duke. 

The  Director 


Admission 


Students  in  the  following  categories  may  be  admitted  to  the  Duke 
University  Summer  Session: 

1.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  who  are  presently  enrolled  and 
in  good  standing  in  Duke  University. 

2.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  who  have  been  formally  ad- 
mitted, or  re-admitted,  to  Duke  University. 

3.  Students  who  are  currently  in  good  standing  at  their  respective 
institution  and  who  have  approval  by  the  proper  authority  to 
take  and  transfer  credits  earned  in  the  Duke  Summer  Session. 

4.  Teachers  in  service  with  or  without  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
wish  to  earn  credits  for  certification  purposes. 

Admission  to  specific  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  is 
governed  by  the  student's  academic  status  (freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  senior,  graduate,  special  or  unclassified)  and  by  the  prerequi- 
sites of  the  course  in  question. 

Students  in  Residence  at  Duke  University 
during  the  Spring  Semester  1961 

A  Duke  University  student,  either  graduate  or  undergraduate,  who 
plans  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  should  at  the  time  of  pre-registra- 
tion  for  the  fall  semester  (see  p.  20  for  specific  dates)  enroll  for  the 
desired  Summer  Session  courses.  He  need  not  file  with  the  Summer 
Session  the  application  blank  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin. 

Students  Not  in  Residence  at  Duke  University 
during  the  Spring  Semester  1961 

UNDERGRADUATES.  New  students  seeking  to  enter  Duke  Uni- 
versity as  freshmen  or  as  undergraduates  with  advanced  standing,  and 
undergraduates  who  wish  to  re-enter  the  University  should  write  the 
Office  of  Admissions  requesting  regular  application  forms. 

Undergraduates,  both  men  and  women,  enrolled  in  other  colleges 
and  universities  who  desire  to  earn  in  the  Duke  University  Summer 
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Session  credits  which  are  to  be  transferred  to  their  own  institutions 
should  apply  directly  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Duke 
University,  on  the  application  form  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin.  They 
should  give  accurately  and  clearly  all  information  called  for  on  the 
application  form. 

GRADUATES.  Students  with  graduate  standing  and  teachers  in 
service  with  or  without  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  wish  to  earn  credits 
toward  the  renewal  or  the  advancement  of  their  certificate  and  who 
do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  at  Duke  University 
should  apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  on  the  application 
form  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin. 

Graduate  students  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  must  apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  on 
the  application  form  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin.  Those  who  are  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  also  file  Graduate  School 
application  forms  which  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Admission  to  Degree  Candidacy 

Credits  earned  during  the  Summer  Session  may  be  applied  toward 
the  requirements  of  a  degree. 

UNDERGRADUATES.  A  student  seeking  to  enroll  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  one  of  the  colleges  of  Duke  University 
must  meet  the  entrance  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Undergraduate  Instruction  and  be  accepted  by  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. This  Bulletin  may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, Duke  University. 

GRADUATES.  A  student  seeking  to  enroll  as  a  candidate  for  one 
of  the  advanced  degrees  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Duke  University  must  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  on 
pages  32-39  of  this  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 


Admission  of  Veterans 


All  veterans  who  plan  to  attend  Duke  University  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Summer  Session  of  1961  should  have  a  Certificate  for  Edu- 
cation and  Training  ready  to  present  at  the  time  of  registration.  This 
form  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In 
the  event  a  student  has  previously  been  enrolled  under  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights  and  his  last  enrollment  was  at  Duke  University  no  Certifi- 
cate is  necessary.  Any  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to:  The 
Veterans'  Office,  Allen  Building,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Financial  Information,  Living 
Accommodations,  and  Medical  Care 


Fees 

The  University  Fee: 

Covering  registration,  tuition,  and  medical  care $28.50  per  semester  hour 

Teachers  in  full-time  service  in  Elementary 

and   Secondary   Schools 12.50  per  semester  hour 

Divinity  School  students  approved  hy  the 

Dean   of   that  school 14.25  per  semester  hour 

Laboratory  Fees:    (These  where  applicable  are  in  addition 

to  the  University  Fee.) 

Marine  Laboratory $10.00  per  course 

(For  Marine  Laboratory  investigators'  research  table  fees  see  Marine  Laboratory 
Bulletin.) 
Fees  Replacing  University  Fee: 

Medical   Mycology S100.00 

Master's  Degree  Summer  Session  Fee: 

A  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  who  completes  in  the  Summer  Session 

15  or  more  semester  hours  required  for  the  degree  and  who  finishes 

the  work  in  the  Summer  Session  pays  a  degree  fee  of $25.00 

A   Master's  degree  candidate  who  is  not  required  to  pay   the   fee  under 

Item  I  above,  but  who  takes  a  thesis  examination  during  the  Summer 

Session,  is  required  to  pay  a  degree  fee  of $10.00 

A  Master's  degree  candidate  who,  in  the  fall  or  spring  semesters,  completes 

15  or  more  semester  hours  required  for  the  degree  and  who  finishes 

the  work  in  the  Summer  Session  without  a  thesis  examination  is  not 

required  to  pay  the  degree  fee. 
Auditing  Fees   (See  p.  23  for  definition): 

1.  Students  registered  for  a  full  course  program  may  audit  non-laboratory 
courses   (with  the  permission  of  the  Director)  at  no  extra  charge. 

2.  Students  carrying  less  than  a  full  course  program  may  be  granted  per- 
mission to  audit  a  course  or  courses  on  payment  of  half  the  University 

fee  per  semester  hour  audited $14.25  per  s.h. 

Late  Registration  Fee: 

Students  who  fail  to  register  prior  to  the  first  class  day  of  a  given  course 

will  pay  an  extra  fee  of $  5.00 

Fee  for  Course  Changes: 

Course  changes  other  than  those  required  by  the  University  will  be  made 

only  on  payment  of  an  extra  fee  of $  1.00 

Fee  for  Make-up  Final  Examination $  3.00 

Refund  of  Fees: 

a.  When  applications  for  withdrawal  are  received  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  before  the  close  of  registration  on  registration  day,  full  fees  will  be  refunded. 

b.  When  applications  for  withdrawal  are  received  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  during  the  first  four  class  days  of  a  given  term  80  per  cent  of  the  fees  will 
be  refunded. 

c.  When  applications  for  withdrawal  are  received  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  after  the  fourth  class  day  there  will  be  no  refund  of  fees. 
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Student  Aid 

SPECIAL  FEES  TO  TEACHERS:  Teachers  in  full-time  service  in 
elementary  and  in  secondary  schools,  who  are  accepted  by  the  Summer 
Session,  pay  only  $12.50  per  semester  hour.  Teachers  on  leave  of 
absence  from  their  schools  and  teachers  not  currently  employed  are 
not  eligible  for  this  special  fee. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL:  Duke 
University  will  offer  thirty-eight  special  scholarships  of  $150.00  each  to 
high  school  and  elementary  teachers  on  a  competitive  basis  (not  by  a 
written  examination)  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1961.  This  scholar- 
ship program  is  designed  to  encourage  teachers  to  begin  or  to  continue 
their  graduate  studies  leading  to  the  A.M.,  M.Ed.,  or  M.A.  in  Teach- 
ing degree. 

Duke  University  will  again  offer  four  special  scholarships  of  $200.00 
each  to  high  school  and  elementary  administrators  and  supervisors. 
This  scholarship  program  is  designed  to  encourage  principals  and 
supervisors  to  continue  their  graduate  studies  leading  to  advanced 
degrees. 

Although  successful  applicants  for  the  scholarships  will  not  be 
required  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  they  must  qualify  for  and 
receive  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  applications  with  supporting  documents  must  be  submitted  by 
April  1,  1961.  Selection  and  appointment  of  scholars  will  be  com- 
pleted by  May  1,  1961. 

Application  blanks  and  complete  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ASIAN  STUDIES:  To  encourage  students 
who  may  profit  through  the  University's  program  in  Asian  Studies,  the 
Summer  Session  of  Duke  University  offers  eight  scholarships  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  not  by  examination,  to  qualified  applicants.  Each 
scholarship  is  valued  at  $200.00.  Public  school  teachers,  college  and 
university  teachers,  and  other  students  of  public  affairs  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  Duke  University. 

LOANS:  A  number  of  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  of  Duke  University.  Several  of  these  funds  are 
available  to  students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session.  These  funds  are 
administered  through  a  committee  of  officers  of  the  University. 

The  committee,  in  approving  loans,  selects  those  students  who  from 
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the  "standpoint  of  character,  scholastic  attainment,  and  degree  of  finan- 
cial a\eed  are  deserving  of  consideration. 

Applicants  for  loans  should  make  application  to  the  Loan  Com- 
aenittee,  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  University  Scholarship 
Committee,  Duke  University.  All  applications  must  be  initiated 
during  the  first  week  of  each  term.  The  granting  or  withholding  of 
a  loan  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Loan  Commit- 
tee. A  student  is  expected  to  use  all  other  possible  means  of  securing 
financial  assistance  before  applying  for  aid  from  a  loan  fund. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  LOANS:  A  limited 
number  of  loans  may  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  to  students  in  the  Summer  Session 
who  have  been  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  prior  to  the  Sum- 
mer Session.  Inquiries  concerning  opportunities  available  under  this 
program  should  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  University 
Scholarship  Committee,  Duke  University. 

REMISSION  OF  TUITION:  Certain  students  attending  Duke 
University  are  entitled  to  a  remission  of  the  tuition  charge.  Students 
in  one  of  the  privileged  groups  listed  below  are  entitled  to  a  maximum 
of  eight  semesters  of  free  tuition  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Each 
Summer  Session  in  which  work  is  taken  and  each  semester  spent  in 
another  institution  will  be  counted  as  one  of  the  eight  allowable 
semesters.  Only  those  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  undergraduate 
program  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  Duke  University  are 
entitled  to  remission  of  the  tuition  charge.  The  remission  of  the  tui- 
tion during  the  Summer  Session  is  valued  at  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  tuition  charge. 

All  students  entitled  to  a  remission  of  tuition  must  apply  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  for  this 
consideration. 

Group  I.  Children  of  ministers  who  are  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  and  Western  North  Carolina  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Church  are  entitled  to  remission  as  are  the  children  of  ministers  of 
all  faiths  residing  in  Durham  County.  North  Carolina.  This  con- 
sideration is  given  only  to  the  children  of  resident  members  of  the 
two  North  Carolina  conferences  who  are  giving  their  full  time  to 
religious  work. 

Group  II.  Remissions  are  given  to  the  children,  step-children  and 
adopted  children  of  Officers,  Faculty,  and  Staff  members  of  Duke 
University.  Information  concerning  eligibility  under  this  provision 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity Scholarship  Committee. 
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Residence  Hall  Accommodations 

The  Residence  Hall  facilities  of  Duke  University  West  Campus 
will  be  used  for  the  1961  Summer  Session  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Marine  Laboratory.  The  Men's  Graduate  Center  will  be  used  for 
men  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  and  for  men  enrolled  in  the 
Summer  Session  who  desire  to  live  in  the  Men's  Graduate  Center; 
however,  the  dining  halls  in  the  Men's  Graduate  Center  probably 
will  not  serve  meals  during  the  Summer  Session.  An  area  in  Few 
Quadrangle  will  be  available  to  men  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
and  the  Summer  Session,  who  desire  to  live  near  the  Union  dining 
halls,  classrooms  and  library.  An  area  in  Craven  Quadrangle  and 
Few  Quadrangle  will  be  available  to  undergraduate  men.  Kilgo 
Quadrangle  will  be  available  for  women  with  designated  houses 
reserved  for  graduate  women  and  undergraduate  women.  The  Uni- 
versity does  not  provide  living  accommodations  for  married  couples. 

UNDERGRADUATES,  both  women  and  men,  are  required  to 
live  in  the  residence  houses  unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with 
parents  or  relatives.  Any  exception  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women  or  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Men  as  the  case  may  be. 

Most  rooms  are  furnished  for  two  persons.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  rooms  are  furnished  as  singles  for  one  person.  Furniture  consists 
of  single  beds  with  mattresses,  an  individual  clothes  closet  for  each 
person,  a  chest  of  drawers  for  two  persons,  a  study  table,  chairs, 
bookcase,  wastebasket,  and  window  shades.  Linens,  blankets,  towels, 
and  pillows  are  not  furnished  by  the  University. 

The  Marine  Laboratory  is  located  on  Pivers  Island  adjoining  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  across  the  Newport  River  from 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  Three  cottage-type  residence  halls  are 
available  with  a  separate  building  for  dining  hall  and  social  activity. 
All  rooms  in  the  Marine  Laboratory  are  equipped  for  two  persons. 

Residence  Hall  Rooms — Rates 

Single    Room 5  weeks'  term $35.00 

4  weeks' term 28.00 

3  weeks' term 21.00 

1  week's  term 7.00 

Double    room 5  weeks'  term $55.00  $27.50  per  person 

4  weeks' term 44.00     22.00  per  person 

3  weeks' term 33.00     16.50  pei  person 

1  week's  term 1 1 .00       5.50  per  person 
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Double  Room  furnished  as  a 

Single  Room  and  Occupied  by 

one  person 5  weeks'  term $45.00 

4  weeks"  term 36.00 

3  weeks'  term 27.00 

1  week's  term 9.00 

Applications  for  room  reservations  accompanied  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  room  rent  for  the  term  concerned  should  be  made  to  Duke 
University  Housing  Bureau,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  re- 
ceived. Notification  of  assignment  to  rooms  will  be  made  about  May 
30  for  the  first  term;  about  July  10  for  the  second  term,  if  the  Sum- 
mer Session  Office  can  certify  admission  to  the  Summer  Session  Term. 

Rooms  are  available  to  applicants  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the 
registration  for  a  specific  term  of  the  Summer  Session.  A  room  is  to 
be  vacated  by  the  occupant  within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  final 
examination.  Any  period  of  occupancy  other  than  for  a  specific  term 
of  the  Summer  Session  must  be  arranged  for  at  the  Office  of  the 
Housing  Bureau,  03  Allen  Building. 

Refund  of  Room  Rent: 

a.  When  notification  for  room  cancellation  is  received  by  the  Housing  Bureau 
on  or  before  fifteen  (15)  days  prior  to  the  registration  date  of  the  Summer  Session 
term,  full  room  rent  will  be  refunded. 

b.  When  notification  for  room  cancellation  is  received  between  the  fifteen  (15) 
days  prior  to  registration  date  and  the  first  four  class  days,  80%  of  the  room  rent 
will  be  refunded. 

c.  When  notification  for  room  cancellation  is  received  after  the  first  four  days 
of  a  Summer  Session  term,  70%  of  the  room  rent  for  the  unused  period  will  he 
refunded. 

Applicants  should  be  sure  to  express  their  preference  as  to  room- 
mates, if  they  have  a  preference.  If  no  preference  of  roommate  is 
expressed,  the  Housing  Bureau  will  assign  a  roommate;  however,  the 
Office  does  not  assume  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Estimated  cost  of  one  term  of  Summer  Session: 

University  Fee,  6  s.h $171.00 

Teachers   (elementary  and  secondary)  in  full-time  service,  $75.00 

Dormitory  Rooms   (2  occupants,  S27.50  per  person) 27.50 

Meals   (Cafeteria  selective;  average  per  day  $2.00) 72.00 

Books  and  Class  Materials  $7.00  to  $10.00 8.50 

Miscellaneous     (laundry,    etc.) 12.00 

Total   (elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in 

full-time   service  deduct   $96.00) $291.00 

Medical  Care 

The  Student  Health  Service,  in  the  Duke  Medical  School  Building, 
operates  during  the  Summer  Session  and  offers  exactly  the  same  medi- 
cal and  surgical  services  available  to  each  full-time  student  during  the 
academic  year,  as  described  completely  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin, 
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but  covers  only  six  days  of  hospitalization  in  each  term  of  Summer 
Session  residence. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  this  service,  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  Physician,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  of 
Duke  Hospital,  furnishes  full  medical  and  surgical  care,  drugs,  dress- 
ings, x-ray  work,  and  ward,  but  not  special  nursing,  for  any  acute 
illness  or  injury  at  no  additional  cost  beyond  the  University  fee  for 
each  term  of  residence  or  any  shorter  period.  The  cost  of  braces  and 
necessary  orthopedic  appliances  and  of  blood,  as  well  as  special  nurs- 
ing, must  be  borne  by  the  student.  A  charge  for  meals  ($1.80  per 
day)  will  be  made  while  the  student  is  in  the  hospital.  All  necessary 
telephone  and  telegraph  charges  will  be  borne  by  the  student.  If 
students  have  insurance  providing  hospitalization,  surgical  or  medical 
benefits,  these  benefits  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  their  medical 
care.  Refraction  of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth,  and  of  all  chronic  and 
pre-existing  conditions  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  hernias,  elective  sur- 
gery, chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine  disturbances,  etc.,  or  accidents 
or  illness  occurring  during  vacations  or  while  off  the  campus  are  not 
included  in  this  service. 

No  illness  is  treated  in  dormitory  or  other  rooms  occupied  by 
students.  Students  needing  treatment  for  minor  medical  or  surgical 
conditions  have  the  facilities  of  the  Student  Health  Office  in  the  Hos- 
pital between  9:00  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  on  week-days.  Emergency 
room  care  is  available  at  night  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun- 
days. For  admission  to  the  hospital,  or  for  x-ray  and  consultation 
services,  a  student  must  present  the  1961  Summer  Session  Student 
Identification  Card  as  evidence  that  he  is  matriculated  in  the  Summer 
Session  and  entitled  to  hospitalization.  Students  who  register  for  less 
than  3  semester  hours'  credit  are  not  entitled  to  medical  care  with- 
out charge. 
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Registration 

Definition  of  Terms 

EGISTRATION.     A  student  has  completed  registration  for  the 
Summer  Session  when: 


1.  His  course  program  has  been  written  and  approved  by  the  dean 
of  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled  or  by  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session  in  the  case  of  the  special  or  unclassified  student. 

2.  Summer  Session  forms  have  been  completed  properly  by  the 
student  in  the  Summer  Session  Office. 

3.  Summer  Session  University  fees  have  been  paid. 

PRE— ENROLLMENT.  The  term  pre-enrollment  refers  only  to 
the  writing  of  the  course  program  and  its  approval  by  the  proper 
authority  or  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  in  the  case  of  the 
special  or  unclassified  student.  Pre-enrollment  alone  does  not  consti- 
tute registration. 


General  Registration 


CLASSES  BEGINNING  JUNE  14.  All  Summer  Session  students 
whose  classes  begin  on  June  14,  Term  I,  who  do  not  complete  registra- 
tion in  the  Summer  Session  Office,  119  Allen  Building,  on  or  before 
June  5  must  present  themselves  at  general  registration  in  the  new 
gymnasium  on  June  13  to  register.  Students  will  register  during  30- 
minute  periods  alphabetically  according  to  surname  as  indicated  in 
the  following  table. 

Time  Registrants  (Surname) 

8:30-  9:00  A-B 

9:00-  9:30  C-E 

9:30-10:00  F-H 

10:00-10:30  I-L 

10:30-11:00  Mc-N 

11:00-11:30  O-P 

11:30-12:00  Q-R 

12:00-12:30  S-T 

12:30-  1:00  U-Z 
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CLASSES  BEGINNING  JUNE  21.  All  Summer  Session  students 
whose  classes  begin  on  June  21,  Term  I,  must  complete  registration 
in  the  Summer  Session  Office,  119  Allen  Building,  on  or  before  June 
20. 

CLASSES  BEGINNING  JULY  20.  All  Summer  Session  students 
who  wish  to  register  for  courses  offered  during  Term  II  or  for  research 
during  Term  II  may  register  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on  July  6 
through  July  15.  All  students  who  do  not  register  for  second  term 
during  this  period  must  register  in  Central  Records  Office,  103  Allen 
Building,  on  July  19,  between  8:30  and  1:00  p.m. 

CLASSES  BEGINNING  ON  OTHER  DATES.  All  Summer  Ses- 
sion students  registering  for  courses  beginning  on  dates  other  than 
those  specified  above  must  complete  registration  in  the  Summer  Session 
Office  before  the  date  on  which  their  classes  begin.  Registration  on  the 
day  on  which  classes  are  scheduled  to  begin  will  be  considered  late 
registration. 


Late  Registration 


Any  student  who  fails  to  register  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  late  regis- 
tration. No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  a  3  semester  hour 
course  after  the  third  class  day  (June  16,  Term  I:  July  22,  Term  II) ; 
a  4  semester  hour  course  after  the  second  class  day  (June  22,  Term  I; 
July  21,  Term  II) .  Changes  in  courses  other  than  those  required  by 
the  University  will  require  a  payment  of  $1.00  for  each  change  made. 
All  changes  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled  or,  in  the  case  of  the  special  or  unclassi- 
fied student,  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  These  registra- 
tion rules  are  enforced  rigidly. 

Since  Summer  Session  courses  present  a  program  of  study  in  more 
concentrated  and  rapid  form  than  in  the  regular  semesters,  students 
are  advised  to  register  on  time  and  to  be  present  at  all  class  sessions. 


Advance  Registration 


STUDENTS  IN  RESIDENCE  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  DUR- 
ING THE  SPRING  SEMESTER  1961. 

Writing  Course  Programs  in  the  Schools  and  Colleges.  Stu- 
dents in  residence  at  Duke  University  during  the  Spring  Semester, 
1961,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  who  plan  to  enroll  for  courses 
offered  in  the  1961  Summer  Session  or  to  carry  on  research  during  the 
period  of  the  Summer  Session  will  write  course  programs  and  have 
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them  approved  in  their  respective  schools  or  colleges  during  the  week 
of  pre-registration,  April  10-14,  1961,  except  Divinity  School  students 
who  will  register  on  April  25-26. 

Advance  Registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office— Students  in 
residence  whose  course  programs  have  been  written  and  approved  by 
their  respective  colleges  on  the  dates  indicated  above  may  complete 
their  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office,  119  Allen  Building, 
on  the  following  dates: 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  students— May  10  through  June  5 
Registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  includes: 

1.  Completion  of  various  Summer  Session  forms. 

2.  Payment  of  University  fees. 

A  student  who  registers  with  the  Summer  Session  Office  during 
this  period  will  not  be  required  to  be  present  at  general  registration 
on  June  13.  He  will  begin  his  class  work  on  the  date  his  classes  are 
scheduled  to  begin:  June  14  or  June  21. 

STUDENTS  NOT  IN  RESIDENCE  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
DURING  THE  SPRING  SEMESTER  1961. 

Advance  Registration  by  Mail.  Students  not  in  residence  at  Duke 
University  during  the  Spring  Semester,  1961— new  undergraduate  stu- 
dents seeking  to  enter  as  degree  candidates,  graduate  students  who  are 
not  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke  University,  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  of  other  colleges  and  universities  desiring 
to  earn  credits  for  transfer,  public  school  teachers  and  college  teachers 
(not  advanced  degree  candidates)  —may  register  by  mail.  Advance 
registration  by  mail  includes: 

1.  Completion  in  full  of  the  application  form  at  the  end  of  this 
Bulletin, 

2.  Admission  to  the  Summer  Session  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  and,  in  the  case  of  students  seeking  to  enter  Duke  University 
as  degree  candidates,  admission  by  the  dean  to  the  school  or  college  of 
Duke  University  concerned. 

3.  Completion  in  full  and  return  of  forms  required  by  the  Summer 
Session  Office  by  June  5. 

4.  Payment  of  University  fees  by  June  5.  A  student  may  pre-enroll 
by  mail  without  paying  the  University  fees  but  he  cannot  register  in 
advance  without  doing  so. 

Students  who  complete  registration  by  mail  on  or  before  June  5 
need  not  be  present  at  the  general  registration  on  June  13. 

Degree  Candidate  Graduate  Students  Not  in  Residence  During 
the  Spring  Semester  1961.     All  graduate  students  not  in  residence 
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during  the  Spring  Semester,  1961,  who  are  candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity ?nust  present  themselves  for  registration  at  the  gymnasium  on 
June  13.    They  cannot  complete  registration  by  mail  because: 

1.  Their  program  of  study  for  the  summer  must  be  approved  by 
their  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

2.  Their  course  programs  must  be  written  and  approved  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

These  students  may  pre-enroll  by  mail  with  the  Summer  Session 
Office  and  may  pay.  their  fees  in  advance,  but  they  cannot  complete 
their  registration. 


Academic  Regulations 

Kinds  of  Course  Enrollment 

SUMMER  SESSION  courses  may  be  taken  for  "credit"  or  for  "non- 
credit"  or  may  be  "audited."  A  student's  program  may  be  exclu- 
sively in  one  of  these  categories,  or  may  combine  any  two  of  them  or 
all  three.  Students  taking  a  full  or  partial  program  for  "credit"  may 
enroll  as  auditors  or  as  non-credit  students  in  any  number  of  additional 
courses. 

CREDIT.  The  Summer  Session  term  "credit"  does  not  mean  de- 
gree credit  at  Duke  University  unless  the  student  has  been  admitted 
as  a  degree  candidate  by  one  of  the  colleges  or  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  student  taking  a  course  for  credit  is  expected  to  do  all  the 
work  required  and  to  take  the  final  examination,  and  he  will  receive 
a  grade.  G.I.  Bill  benefits  are  available  only  to  those  veterans  who 
enroll  for  credit. 

NON-CREDIT.  "Non-credit"  enrollment  is  available  to  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  the  privilege  of  participating  in  class  discussions, 
exercises,  and  laboratory  assignments  but  does  not  wish  to  take  the 
examinations,  either  mid-term  or  final.  A  "non-credit"  student  may 
do  as  much  of  the  work  of  the  course  as  he  desires,  but  he  may  not 
take  the  final  examination  and  he  will  not  receive  a  grade.  Full  fees 
of  528.50  per  semester  hour  are  required  in  "non-credit"  enrollment. 

AUDIT.  An  auditor  is  entitled  to  listen  to  lectures  and  class 
discussions,  but  he  may  not  participate  in  discussions  or  take  examina- 
tions. Students  may  not  enroll  as  auditors  in  laboratory  courses.  A 
student  carrying  a  full  program  for  credit  may  be  given  permission 
to  audit  as  many  courses  as  he  desires  without  additional  fees.  Stu- 
dents carrying  less  than  a  full  program  for  credit  may  secure  per- 
mission to  audit  but  are  required  to  pay  the  auditing  fee  of  314.25  per 
semester  hour. 

Eligibility  for  Course  Enrollment 

Courses  numbered  1-49  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  or  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  Courses  numbered  50-99  are  ordinarily  for  sophomores. 
or  sophomores  and  juniors.     Courses  numbered  100-199  are  designed 
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for  juniors  and  seniors.  Courses  numbered  200-299  are  planned  for 
seniors  and  graduates.  Courses  numbered  300  up  admit  graduate 
students  only.  Courses  numbered  from  200  up  are  limited  in  enroll- 
ment to  25  students. 

Credits  Allowed  in  Summer 

The  Summer  Session  courses  are  of  the  same  quality  and  credit 
values  as  courses  in  the  regular  semester.  Credit  earned  in  the  Summer 
Session  is  in  terms  of  semester  hours.  The  majority  of  Summer  Session 
courses  carry  3  semester  hours'  credit  and  require  one  term  in  residence. 
A  limited  number  of  basic  courses  in  the  sciences  carry  4  s.h.  credit 
(Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Zoology) .  Some  introductory  foreign 
language  courses  are  given  on  an  intensive  basis.  A  3  s.h.  course  in 
these  introductory  language  courses  will  constitute  the  student's  full 
load  for  half  of  the  term. 

The  Normal  Course  Program 

The  normal  and  maximum  program  for  one  term  of  the  Summer 
Session  is  6  semester  hours.  The  4  semester  hour  courses  in  the  sci- 
ences run  for  four  weeks  and  one  such  course  constitutes  a  full  course 
program.    Four  semester  hour  courses  do  not  meet  on  Saturdays. 

Grading 

Only  a  student  taking  a  course  for  credit  will  receive  a  grade.  The 
grade  given  represents  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  course. 

PASSED. 

Undergraduate  Grades  Gfaduate  Grades 

A— excellent  E— exceptional 

B— good  G— good 

C— average  S— satisfactory 
D— poor  but  passing 

FAILED.  A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  the 
course,  and  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course  he  must  repeat 
the  v/ork  in  class. 

INCOMPLETE.  A  grade  of  I  may  be  reported  by  the  instructor 
if  for  any  reason  he  is  unable  to  report  the  final  grade  at  the  regular 
time.  Incomplete  courses  must  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the 
succeeding  semester;  otherwise  the  I  is  recorded  as  F,  and  the  course 
must  be  repeated  in  class  if  the  student  is  to  receive  credit  for  it. 
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ABSENT  FROM  FINAL  EXAMINATION.  The  grade  X  indi- 
cates that  the  student  was  absent  from  the  regularly  scheduled  exami- 
nation. A  student  absent  from  examination,  if  the  absence  has  been 
excused  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  special  or  unclassified  student,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  may  receive  an  examination  upon  the  payment  of  $3 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  The  instructor  concerned  ar- 
ranges for  the  examination  in  cases  where  absences  are  excused.  A 
student  with  an  X  grade  who  has  not  obtained  a  passing  grade  before 
the  end  of  the  semester  following  that  in  which  the  X  was  incurred  is 
regarded  as  having  failed  in  the  course  concerned  and  must  repeat  the 
work  in  class  in  order  to  receive  credit.  If  a  student's  absence  from  an 
examination  is  not  excused  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in 
which  he  is  enrolled  or,  in  the  case  of  the  special  or  unclassified  stu- 
dent, by  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  his  grade  for  the  course 
concerned  is  recorded  as  F. 

Dropping  of  Courses 

If  a  student  drops  a  course  without  permission  from  the  dean  of 
the  school  or  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
special  or  unclassified  student,  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  the 
grade  for  that  course  is  recorded  as  F.  If  he  drops  a  course  with  per- 
mission, the  grade  for  that  course  is  F  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
dean  or  director,  circumstances  do  not  justify  this  penalty. 

Withdrawal  from  the  Summer  Session 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  Summer  Session,  he  must 
notify  both  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  is  registered 
and  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Absences 

An  undergraduate  student  who  incurs  more  than  three  absences 
in  a  course  (whether  excused  or  unexcused)  is  ordinarily  debarred 
from  the  course.  Should  he  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  course  full 
credit  will  not  be  allowed.  The  amount  of  reduced  credit  will  be 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  Days  missed 
through  late  registration  are  counted  as  absences,  and  three  tardies 
in  a  given  course  are  counted  as  one  absence.  (In  three  and  four-week 
courses  an  absence  of  one  day  will  count  as  two  absences) . 

An  undergraduate  degree  candidate  in  Duke  University  who  incurs 
more  than  three  absences  in  a  course  must  confer  immediately  with 
the  dean  of  his  or  her  college,  who  in  turn  will  recommend  to  the 
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Director  of  the  Summer  Session  whether  the  student  may  continue  in 
the  course.  A  special  or  unclassified  student  who  incurs  more  than 
three  absences  in  a  course  must  confer  immediately  with  the  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session  who  will  determine  whether  the  student  may 
continue  in  the  course. 

Examinations 

Final  examinations  in  courses  are  held  on  the  last  two  days  of  each 
term.  Final  examinations  for  short  courses  which  occupy  the  student's 
complete  program  will  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  course.  The 
examination  dates  for  1961  are: 

First  term:  July  17-18. 

Second  term:  August  22-23. 

Courses  in  science  for  the  first  term  have  been  scheduled  so  that 
their  final  examination  will  come  on  July  18.  The  science  courses 
which  begin  July  20  and  run  for  four  weeks  will  have  their  final 
examination  on  August  16.  The  University  has  no  provision  for 
giving  examinations  in  absentia.  Students  absent  from  examinations 
for  valid  reasons  are  permitted  a  liberal  extension  of  time  to  return  to 
the  University  for  completion  of  credit. 

Credits  for  Transfer 

A  student  desiring  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits  trans- 
ferred from  Duke  University  to  his  university  or  college  as  degree 
credit  must  request  from  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Duke 
University,  a  "Course  Approval  Form"  to  be  completed  by  the  stu- 
dent's Dean  or  Registrar  and  returned  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  Duke  University. 

Professional  Credits  Toward  Teachers'  Certificates 

Professional  credits  toward  teachers'  certificates  are  granted  by  the 
various  state  boards  of  education,  each  in  accordance  with  its  own 
carefully  planned  rules.  Teachers  in  service,  before  enrolling  for 
certification  credit,  should  consult  the  rules  laid  down  by  their  State 
Board  of  Education.  If  necessary,  they  should  send  to  their  State 
Board  of  Education  a  list  of  the  courses  in  which  they  plan  to  enroll 
and  inquire  whether  these  will  be  acceptable  for  certification  credit. 


University  Services,  Publications, 
and  Student  Activities 

Appointme?its  Office 

THE  APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE  is  maintained  in  Page  Building 
the  year  around.  The  services  of  this  Office  are  available  without 
charge  to  students  and  teachers  registered  for  a  degree  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  to  school  officials  who  may  be  seeking  the  services  of  new 
teachers.  Students  interested  in  securing  employment  through  the 
Appointments  Office  should  register  with  this  Office. 

The  Bu?~eau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 

The  University  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  which 
provides  a  centralized  program  of  educational,  vocational,  and  per- 
sonal counseling  for  students.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  administers 
special  group  testing  programs  for  University  schools  and  departments 
and  serves  as  the  local  testing  center  for  a  wide  variety  of  national 
testing  programs.  The  Bureau  also  carries  on  programs  of  research  in 
the  field  of  measurement  and  counseling.  Although  the  counseling, 
testing,  and  research  services  of  the  Bureau  are  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  staff  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, these  services  are  made  available  to  individuals  and  organi- 
zations outside  the  University  as  its  facilities  permit.  Requests  for 
further  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Testing  and  Guidance,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Post-Doctoral  Research 

Scholars  engaged  in  post-doctoral  research  find  it  advantageous  and 
sometimes  essential  to  use  in  summer  the  resources  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity libraries.  The  University  welcomes  these  visitors  and  makes 
available  to  them  the  living  accommodations  of  the  dormitories  and 
the  dining  halls  during  the  Summer  Session,  June  13  to  August  23. 
Application  for  these  post-doctoral  research  privileges  must  be  made  in 
advance  by  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  giving  the 
applicant's  present  position,  the  specific  field  of  his  research  interest, 
and  the  dates  during  which  he  desires  to  be  in  residence.    Approved 
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applicants  will  be  accepted  subject  to  the  availability  of  library  and 
of  dormitory  space. 

The  Sundial 

During  the  Summer  Session  the  University  will  publish  each  Satur- 
day The  Sundial,  an  official  calendar  announcing  events— academic, 
social  and  recreational— of  the  following  week.  This  calendar  also 
includes  official  notices  concerning  academic  requirements.  Students 
are  expected  therefore  to  read  The  Sundial  regularly. 

Recreation  and  Social  Activities 

The  Summer  Session  will  provide  a  varied  program  of  entertain- 
ment and  recreation.  These  plans  include  movies,  presented  once 
weekly  by  Quadrangle  Pictures,  weekly  summer  dances  and  open 
house  social  evenings  with  games  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  dance. 
Tours  to  areas  of  interest  can  be  arranged  for  week-ends.  Both  the 
mountains  and  the  seashore  are  easily  accessible.  Adequate  facilities 
are  available  for  those  interested  in  swimming,  tennis,  and  other  sports. 
State  clubs  organized  for  the  summer  play  an  active  part  in  all  social 
activities. 


Resources  of  the  University 


THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  with  1,450,000  volumes  and 
2,800,000  manuscripts,  provide  exceptional  resources  and  facilities 
for  study  and  research  by  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and 
visiting  scholars.  About  50,000  volumes  are  added  annually,  while 
one  hundred  foreign  and  domestic  newspapers  and  5500  periodicals 
are  received  currently.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  microfilms 
of  rare  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals.  Study  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  269  graduate  students  in  air-conditioned  stacks  of  the 
General  Library. 

All  libraries  of  the  University  are  open  for  use  throughout  the 
summer.  A  "Student's  Guide  to  the  General  Library,"  and  a  brochure 
on  "The  Library  of  Duke  University"  which  describes  the  building 
and  collections  in  general  detail  are  available  on  request  addressed 
to  the  Librarian  of  the  University. 
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The  laboratories  in  the  various  Science  Departments  (Botany, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Zoology)  are  designed  for  both 
teaching  and  research.  Ideal  locations  for  special  work  in  some  of  the 
sciences  are  available  at  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory  at  Beau- 
fort, North  Carolina;  at  Highlands  Biological  Laboratory  at  High- 
lands, North  Carolina;  in  the  Duke  Forest  at  Durham,  North  Carolina; 
and  in  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens  on  the  West  Campus  of  Duke 
University. 

The  Chapel,  home  of  Duke  University  Church,  interdenomina- 
tional, is  open  all  summer.  The  Church  encourages  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  students  through  participation  in  the 
service  of  worship  which  is  held  each  Sunday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  pulpit  is  occupied  by  a  regular  University  Preacher,  or  a  special 
visiting  preacher.  Choral  music  for  these  services  is  provided  by  a 
volunteer  student  choir. 

Organ  recitals  are  presented  periodically  by  the  University  Organ- 
ist, and  Carillon  recitals  twice  a  week,  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  evening,  by  the  University  Carillonneur. 


Special  Conferences  and  Courses 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MATHEMATICS:  In  place  of  the  annual  Laboratory  Conference  for 
Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Sum- 
mer Session  will  offer  a  number  of  special  programs  at  the  graduate 
level  designed  specifically  for  high  school  teachers  in  these  fields.  For 
detailed  information  on  the  programs,  teachers  should  write  The 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

CONFERENCE  ON  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION:  June  15-16. 
1961.  This  conference  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  conferences  dealing 
with  various  areas  of  learning  in  the  elementary  school.  The  area  of 
learning  to  be  considered  in  this  conference  will  be  social  studies. 

The  general  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "The  Improvement  of 
Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies  Program  in  the  Elementary  School." 

Dr.  Ralph  C.  Preston,  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  chief  consultant  for  the  conference.  He 
is  a  well-known  author  and  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  the 
teaching  of  social  studies  in  the  elementary  school. 
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For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

CONFERENCE  ON  SCHOOL  LAW:  A  conference  on  school  law 
will  be  held  on  Duke  University  Campus  on  June  27-28.  The  program 
is  planned  for  the  benefit  of  administrators  and  teachers  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Speakers  and  consultants  well  known  in  the  field  of  school 
law  will  participate  in  the  two-day  conference. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES  FOR  COL- 
LEGE TEACHERS:  During  Term  II  (July  20-August  23)  a  Summer 
Institute  in  Marine  Sciences  will  be  given  for  twenty  college  teachers. 
This  program  is  being  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
For  complete  information  write  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Vernberg,  Duke  University 
Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  APPROVED  SUPPLY  PASTORS:  The  thir- 
teenth session  of  the  short  term  school  for  supply  pastors  and  traveling 
preachers  taking  the  Conference  Course  of  Study  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Divinity  School  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  In- 
Service  Training  of  the  Methodist  Church  during  the  period,  July  17- 
August  11,  1961. 

The  curriculum  as  described  in  the  1960  Discipline  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  will  be  followed,  and  the  Introductory  Studies  and  the 
studies  for  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years  will  be  offered. 
It  is  required  that  a  student  read  all  the  textbooks  for  his  particular 
year  before  coming  to  school. 

Registration  day  will  be  July  17,  and  classes  will  begin  on  the 
morning  of  July  18.  Classes  will  end  soon  after  noon,  August  11. 
In  addition  to  the  class  work,  daily  chapel  services  will  be  conducted, 
a  varied  program  of  athletics  will  be  supervised  by  the  University 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  and  a  number  of  special  lectures 
and  workshops  will  be  arranged. 

A  CLINIC  IN  PREACHING:  The  fourth  Clinic  in  Preaching  will 
be  held  July  3-14,  1961,  with  Professor  H.  H.  Farmer,  recently  of 
Cambridge  University,  England,  and  Professor  Stuart  Henry  as  the 
lecturers,  and  with  Professor  John  W.  Carlton  and  Professor  James  T. 
Cleland  as  the  instructors.  There  is  room  for  twenty  ministers,  pref- 
erably those  who  have  graduated  from  theological  school  before  1956. 
No  academic  credit  will  be  given.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  Professor  Cleland,  Director. 

Registration  and  only  fee  $  10.00. 

A  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  RETIRED 
ARMED  SERVICES  OFFICERS:  Duke  University  is  offering  a  special 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching.     The 
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program  is  designed  for  retired  Armed  Services  officers  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools 
or  elementary  mathematics  in  the  colleges.  The  applicant  should  hold 
the  Bachelor's  degree  and  should  have  completed  mathematics  through 
calculus.  The  program  will  provide  review  in  mathematics,  specially 
designed  courses  in  mathematics,  teaching  experience,  and  work  in 
education.  Initial  session  of  the  1961-62  Retired  Armed  Services  Offi- 
cers Training  Program  will  he  from  July  17  to  September  15,  1961. 

HIGHLANDS  BIOLOGICAL  STATION:  Duke  University  holds 
a  subscribing  instructional  membership  in  the  Highlands  Biological 
Station  at  Highlands,  North  Carolina,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  1,118  feet.  The  situation 
and  the  region  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  field  studies  and 
limited  laboratory  work.  A  limited  number  of  qualified  students  in 
Botany  and  Zoology  may  make  arrangements  to  carry  out  research  at 
this  station. 

MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY:  A  month's  course  in  Medical  Mycology, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Norman  F.  Conant,  is  to  be  offered  at  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  Duke  Hospital,  July  3  to  July  29, 
1961.  The  course  will  be  offered  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sun- 
day, and  has  been  designed  to  insure  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
human  pathogenic  fungi  within  the  time  allotted. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  laboratory 
as  an  aid  in  helping  establish  a  diagnosis  of  fungus  infection.  Insofar 
as  possible  and  as  patients  become  available,  methods  of  collecting 
materials  in  the  clinic  for  study  and  culture  will  be  stressed.  Work 
with  patients,  clinical  material,  cultures  and  laboratory  animals  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  this  course.  Also,  an  opportunity  to  study  patho- 
logic material,  gross  and  microscopic,  will  be  given  those  whose  pre- 
vious training  would  allow  them  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  a 
study  of  such  material. 

The  enrollment  for  the  course  will  be  limited  and  the  applications 
will  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  An  attempt 
will  be  made,  however,  to  select  students  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
training  and  their  stated  need  for  this  type  of  work. 

A  fee  of  $100.00  will  be  charged  for  this  course,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  which  a  suitable  certificate  will  be  awarded.  Please  direct 
inquiries  to  Dr.  Norman  F.  Conant,  Professor  of  Microbiology,  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Graduate  Study  in  the 
Summer  Session 

Summer  Sessions  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  advance  or  com- 
plete programs  of  graduate  study  already  undertaken,  to  begin  study 
toward  a  graduate  degree  at  Duke  University,  to  acquire  graduate 
training  useful  in  professional  advancement,  or  to  study  for  personal 
satisfaction.  The  several  departments  offer  a  variety  of  graduate 
courses,  as  listed  in  later  pages,  given  by  members  of  the  Duke  faculty 
and  visiting  professors.  Especially  full  programs  are  provided  in 
Botany,  Education,  English,  History,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Zool- 
ogy- 

Students  Not  Seeking  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  Any  stu- 
dent who  holds  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  and  who  does  not  intend  to 
earn  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke  University  but  who  desires  grad- 
uate work  for  professional  or  other  reasons  should  apply  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Summer  Session  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 
Credit  earned  by  an  unclassified  student  will  serve  all  usual  purposes 
except  that  it  will  not  count  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke 
University. 

Students  Seeking  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  Admission 
may  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  received  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree 
from  an  accredited  institution  after  a  four-year  course  of  study.  The 
undergraduate  record  should  be  well  rounded  and  of  such  quality  as 
to  give  evidence  of  real  capacity  for  success  in  graduate  study.  A  stu- 
dent who  seeks  admission  should  1)  secure  an  application  blank  and 
promptly  return  it  with  the  required  information,  2)  have  mailed 
directly  from  the  registrar  of  each  college  he  has  attended  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  at  Duke  University  an  official  transcript  of  all 
his  undergraduate  or  graduate  work,  3)  have  mailed  to  the  same  official 
at  least  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  best  qualified  to 
appraise  his  capacity  for  graduate  study. 

In  addition,  many  departments  welcome,  the  departments  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Psychology  strongly  advise,  and  the  departments  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Philosophy  require,  submission  of  scores  on  the  aptitude 
and  advanced  test  in  major  subject  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion. If  possible,  the  student  should  take  this  examination  before  his 
intended  registration.  Arrangements  can  usually  be  made  through 
officials  at  the  student's  college  or  by  correspondence  with  the  Educa- 
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tional  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Should  a  student  be  unable  to  take  the  examination  before  the  final 
admission  date,  he  may— if  his  other  documents  are  acceptable— be 
granted  "provisional"  admission  until  he  takes  the  examination,  which 
he  must  arrange  to  take  at  the  first  time  it  is  offered  after  his  "provi- 
sional" admission.  Students  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be 
so  notified  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

So  that  applications  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  for 
summer  work  may  be  given  full  consideration,  the  student  should  sub- 
mit all  required  documents  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at 
least  ONE  MONTH  before  the  date  of  intended  registration.  No 
student  may  register  with  the  Graduate  School  until  his  application 
has  been  completed  and  admission  has  been  granted. 

Registration  of  Graduate  Students 

Graduate  students  in  residence  during  the  spring  semester  will 
pre-register  for  either  or  both  terms  of  the  Summer  Session  on  April 
10-14.  Other  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
should  present  themselves  for  registration  at  the  official  registration 
period,  June  13  for  the  first  term,  and  July  19  for  the  second  term. 
They  are  required  to  register  both  with  the  Summer  Session  and  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.  Degrees 

Study  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree:  Students  who  are  interested  in  work- 
ing toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  should  note  in  detail  the  requirements  as 
outlined  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  include  one  academic  year  of  full-time 
residence. 

Study  for  the  Ed.D.  Degree:  Students  who  are  interested  in  work- 
ing toward  an  Ed.D.  degree  should  consult  the  detailed  statement  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Requests 
for  specific  information  regarding  residence  and  programs  for  the 
Ed.D.  degree  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Language  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  the  A.M.  degree  must 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language.  (The 
several  departments  reserve  the  right  to  specify  which  foreign  languages 
are  acceptable.)      The  language  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  sue- 
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cessfully  passing  an  examination,  officially  conducted  by  the  appro- 
priate foreign  language  department  at  Duke  University. 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects:  As  a  prerequisite  to  graduate  study  in 
his  major  subject,  the  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  of  approved  college  courses  in  that  subject,  and  12  addi- 
tional semester  hours  in  that  subject  or  in  related  work.  Since  some 
departments  have  specific  requirements  for  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion, the  student  should  read  carefully  the  special  requirements  listed 
by  his  major  department,  which  are  included  as  headnotes  to  the 
course  offerings  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 

To  complete  the  course  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree,  the  stu- 
dent must  take  24  units  of  graduate  courses,  of  which  at  least  12 
must  be  in  the  major  subject.  Of  the  remaining  12  he  must  take 
6  units  of  course  work  in  a  minor  subject,  leaving  6  units  of  course 
work  to  be  taken  in  either  the  major  or  minor  field,  or  in  another 
field  approved  by  the  major  department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  In  addition  to  the  course  work,  the  student  must  present  a 
thesis  which  carries  a  credit  of  6  units.  Thus,  the  total  credit  re- 
quired for  the  A.M.  degree  amounts  to  30  units. 

The  Thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree:  The  thesis  for  the  A.M. 
degree  should  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  collect,  arrange, 
interpret  or  report  pertinent  material  on  his  special  research  problem. 
Although  a  publishable  document  is  not  required,  the  thesis  must  be 
written  in  a  literate  style,  and  should  exhibit  the  student's  competence 
in  scholarly  methods  and  procedures. 

Regulations  and  Procedures:  Students  expecting  to  complete  all 
requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Graduate 
School  office  not  less  than  one  month  prior  to  first  presentation  of 
the  thesis  a  declaration  of  intention  to  receive  degree  and  a  thesis 
title.  Candidates  completing  requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  with- 
out thesis  should  file  the  same  official  blank  one  month  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  all  degree  requirements.  Official  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Graduate  Office  or  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in 
the  student's  major  department. 

Four  bound,  typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted,  in 
approved  form,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  to 
five  days  before  the  date  of  the  thesis  examination.  The  copies  will 
then  be  distributed  to  the  several  members  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee. 

The  Examining  Committee  and  the  Examination:  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  professor  who  has  directed  the  thesis  work,  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  major  department  appoints  an  examining 
committee  composed  of  the  director  of  the  thesis  as  chairman  and  two 
other  members  of  the  graduate  faculty,  one  of  whom  should  represent 
the  minor  department.    The  committee  composition  is  subject  to  ap- 
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proval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  candidate  appears 
before  this  committee  for  an  examination,  which  lasts  for  about  one 
and  one-half  hours.  The  subject  matter  covered  in  the  examination 
is  usually  restricted  to  the  thesis  and  to  the  major  field. 

If  the  candidate  passes  his  examination,  the  examining  committee 
certifies  to  this  fact  by  signing  the  title  page  of  the  thesis.  The  candi- 
date then  returns  the  original  and  one  carbon  copy  of  the  thesis  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  deposit  in  the  University  Library. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree 

Prerequisites:  The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  granted  ordi- 
narily only  to  teachers  or  to  others  engaged  in  educational  work. 

Before  a  student  is  admitted  to  graduate  study  for  this  degree,  he 
should  have  completed,  on  the  undergraduate  level,  a  minimum  of 
18  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  Education. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree:  The  M.Ed,  degree  may  be  earned 
either  with  or  without  the  presentation  of  a  thesis. 

Without  Thesis:  The  required  work  includes  a  departmental  major 
(Elementary  Education,  School  Administration  and  Supervision,  or 
Secondary  Education)  of  at  least  12  units,  and  a  minor  of  at  least 
6  units  outside  the  Department  of  Education.  The  remaining  12 
units  are  elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field, 
but  require  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  residence  the  student  must  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  on  his  departmental  major.  Permission  to  take 
such  examinations  must  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  a  notice  of  intention  must 
be  filed  with  him  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  announced  dates  of 
the  examinations. 

With  Thesis:  Students  who  elect  this  plan  are  permitted  to  substi- 
tute a  thesis  for  6  units  of  the  required  course  work.  The  thesis 
subject  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  who  is  to  direct  it  and 
by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  Students  expecting  to  com- 
plete all  requirements  for  a  Master  of  Education  degree  should  file 
with  the  Graduate  School  Office  not  less  than  one  month  prior  to 
first  presentation  of  the  thesis  a  declaration  of  intention  to  receive 
degree  and  a  thesis  title.  Official  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Office  or  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  thesis,  the  student  must  present  at  least  24  units 

i  of  course  credit.     Of  these,   12  units  must  be  taken  in  the  student's 

!  departmental  major.     Six  units,  constituting  a  minor,  must  be  taken 

outside  the  Department  of  Education.     The  remaining  6  units  are 
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elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field,  but  require 
the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the  Director  of  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  writing  and  submission  of  the 
thesis,  and  the  examination  of  it,  are  the  same  as  those  governing  the 
thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree 

Prerequisites:  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  designed 
for  teachers  already  in  service  and  for  recent  graduates  of  liberal  arts 
colleges  who  wish  to  enter  public  school  teaching. 

A  student  should  normally  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  in  his  proposed  major  subject  and  an  additional  12 
semester  hours  in  that  or  related  subjects.  In  the  event  that  a  stu- 
dent wishes  to  undertake  a  graduate  major  different  from  the  under- 
graduate major,  the  prerequisites  may  be  modified  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  student's  committee  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

Programs  for  the  Degree:  One  of  two  programs  may  be  arranged/ 
in  consultation  with  the  student's  committee: 

A.  A  major  in  Education  of  18  to  24  units  and  6  to  12  units  in 
courses  outside  the  Department  of  Education. 

B.  A  major  in  a  department  other  than  Education  of  18  to  24 
units  and  6  to  12  units  in  Education. 


: 


In  both  programs  a  minimum  of  30  units  is  required. 

The  non-education  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects  ordinarily  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.     The  amount  and' 
distribution  of  this  work  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  may  be  earned  with  or  without 
the  presentation  of  a  thesis.  If  a  student,  in  consultation  with  his 
committee,  elects  to  present  a  thesis,  6  units  of  the  total  of  30  units 
required  will  be  allotted  to  thesis  research.  He  will  then  be  required 
to  complete  24  units  of  course  credits.  The  regulations  concerning 
the  writing  and  submission  of  the  thesis,  and  the  examination  on  it, 
are  the  same  as  those  governing  the  thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  who  have  not  had 
teaching  experience  are  required  to  take  Education  215  (or  315)  and 
216,  in  which  case  a  minimum  of  36  units  is  required. 

The  Committee:  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  will  be  assigned  a 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  his 
major  department,  to  plan  his  program  of  study. 
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This  committee  will  consist  of  three  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
will  be  from  the  Department  of  Education,  and  at  least  one  from 
another  department.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  normally 
be  chosen  from  the  department  of  the  major. 

Cooperative  Program  in  Teacher  Education 

Forty  selected  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  high  school  teaching  will  be  admitted  to  a  special  internship 
program  at  Duke  University.  Supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  this  program  is  designed  to  prepare  for  a  teaching  career 
selected  college  graduates  who  did  not  qualify  professionally  for 
teacher  certification  as  undergraduates.  The  Cooperative  Program 
provides,  for  candidates  who  are  chosen,  graduate  study  in  their  special 
fields,  professional  courses,  and  carefully  supervised  observation  and 
teaching  experience.  One  who  completes  the  program  successfully 
can  achieve  within  a  period  of  fifteen  months  a  year  of  teaching  ex- 
perience, a  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree,  and  full  certification 
as  a  teacher.    A  few  half-year  interns  can  be  accepted. 

Candidates  will  begin  the  program  at  the  opening  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1961  and  complete  it  in  August  of  1962.  Thev  will 
spend  the  summer  preceding  and  the  summer  following  the  year  of 
teaching:  in  residence  at  the  University  During-  the  school  vear  1961- 
1962  interns  will  be  employed  as  regular  teachers  in  a  cooperating 
public  school  system.  During  this  year  they  will  receive  full  salary 
and  will  work  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  cooperating  public 
school  and  the  University.  The  program  will  meet  training  qualifica- 
tions for  the  advanced,  or  graduate,  teacher's  certificate  in  most  states. 

The  salary  for  the  year  of  teaching  will,  in  effect,  constitute  a 
substantial  award  to  candidates  selected  for  the  program.  The  grant 
i from  the  Ford  Foundation  will  provide  tuition  for  the  first  summer 
session  and  the  fall  semester.  Thereafter  full-year  interns  will  benefit 
from  Duke  University's  special  tuition  rate  for  teachers.  Half-year 
interns  will  pay  tuition  as  regular  full-time  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  during  the  second  semester  of  the  school  year,  but  they  will 
omit  the  second  summer  session  and  complete  the  program  in  June. 
Applicants  will  be  considered,  as  are  candidates  for  other  awards,  on 
a  competitive  basis.  The  best-qualified  applicants  will  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  undergraduate  record,  recommendations,  and  evidence 
of  interest  in  becoming  high  school  teachers.  Applicants  are  required 
to  arrange  interviews  in  connection  with  their  applications.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  secured  by  addressing  a  request  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  must  be  submitted  before  February  15,  1961. 
Details  concerning  the  program  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Direc- 
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tor,  Cooperative  Program  in  Teacher  Education,  Department  of  Edu 
cation,  Duke  University. 


Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree 


Prerequisites:  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in  the 
fields  of  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  As  prerequi- 
sites to  this  degree  the  student  must  have  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  engineering  college  and  have  completed  a  minimum 
of  12  semester  hours'  work  in  the  major  field. 

Foreign  Language:  There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement  for 
this  degree. 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects:  The  work  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  basic  foundation  in  the  science 
of  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineering.  The  student  must 
present  acceptable  marks  for  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  graduate 
courses.  Of  these,  at  least  12  units  must  be  in  the  major  subject.  He 
must  also  take  a  minimum  of  12  units  of  minor  work  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Mathematics,  and  Physics  or  Chemistry.  In  addition  to  these 
he  must  present  a  thesis,  which  carries  a  credit  of  6  units.  Thus  his 
earned  credit  for  the  degree  totals  a  minimum  of  30  units. 

Regulations  and  Procedures:  The  regulations  and  procedures  anc 
the  provisions  for  examination  and  an  examining  committee  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Candidacy  for  the  Master  s  Degree 

To  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  (A.M.,  M.S., 
M.Ed.,  M.A.T.)  the  graduate  student  must  (1)  have  made  passing 
grades  in  all  courses  taken  during  the  first  period  of  residence  (if  he 
registers  for  fewer  than  12  units  of  graduate  courses  during  the  first 
period  of  residence,  he  must  make  passing  grades  on  the  initial  12 
units  of  graduate  courses) ,  (2)  have  made  a  grade  of  "G"  or  "E"  on 
at  least  3  units  of  this  work,  and  (3)  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  major  department  (or  in  the  case  of  the  M.A.T.  of  the  supervisory 
committee) . 


Transfer  of  Credits 


Under  certain  circumstances  a  maximum  credit  in  a  Master's 
degree  program  of  6  units  may  be  allowed  for  graduate  courses  com- 
pleted elsewhere.  Approval  for  the  transfer  of  credits  will  not  be 
given  until  the  student  has  spent  one  semester  or  two  terms  in  resi- 
dence.   The  acceptance  of  credit  up  to  this  amount  will  not  reduce  the 
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minimum  period  of  full-time  registered  residence  at  Duke  University. 
In  no  case  will  credit  be  allowed  for  extension  or  correspondence 
courses. 

With  the  approval  of  both  the  student's  major  department  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student  who  is  granted  such  transfer 
for  credit  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  as  much  as  12  units  for 
thesis  research  instead  of  the  usual  6  units.  Or  he  may  be  permitted 
to  fill  out  his  schedule  with  as  much  as  6  semester  hours  of  further 
undergraduate  training  or  6  semester  hours  of  required  language 
courses  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

Time  Limits  for  Co?npletion  of  the  Master  s  Degree 

The  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  who  is  in  residence  for  con- 
secutive academic  years  should  complete  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  within  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  registration 
jin  the  Graduate  School.  Any  candidate  must  complete  all  require- 
ments within  six  calendar  years  of  his  first  registration. 


Undergraduate  Study 

UNDERGRADUATES  in  Duke  University  who  desire  to  accelerate 
their  programs  may  complete  the  work  for  a  degree  in  three  years  by 
attending  two  and  one-half  summer  sessions.  By  attending  both  terms 
of  the  Summer  Session  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  earn  as  many  as 
twelve  semester  hours  of  credit.  Instruction  of  interest  to  under- 
graduates will  be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1961  in  most  of  the  depart- 
ments and  colleges. 

Undergraduates  from  other  colleges  and  universities  may  enroll  for 
summer  instruction  at  Duke  and  transfer  their  earned  credits  to  their 
own  institutions. 


School  of  Nursing 


The  programs  of  the  School  of  Nursing  include  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session.  Persons  desiring  to  enroll  in  courses  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  School  of  Nursing  programs  must  be  regularly 
enrolled  students.  Students  who  have  been  admitted  with  Advanced 
Standing  and  who  may  wish  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  Summer 
Session  must  have  courses  approved  by  the  School  of  Nursing.  In- 
formation about  required  courses  is  published  in  the  regular  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Nursing.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Nursing,  Hanes  House,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

Divinity  School  Studies 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY,  MASTER  OF  THEOLOGY,  AND 
MASTER  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION:  The  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Master  of  Theology,  and  Master  of  Religious  Education 
are  administered  by  the  faculty  of  the  Divinity  School.  A  limited 
number  of  courses  carrying  credits  toward  these  degrees  is  listed  in  this 
Bulletin  under  the  heading  of  Religion.  Persons  desiring  credit 
toward  either  of  these  degrees  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the 
Divinity  School,  and  all  courses  listed  for  Divinity  School  credit  must 
be  registered  and  approved  in  the  office  of  the  Divinity  School.  This 
school  publishes  its  own  Summer  Session  Bulletin,  a  copy  of  which  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  The  Office  of  the  Dean,  The  Divinity  School, 
Duke  Station,  Durham.  North  Carolina. 
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WEST  CAMPUS  BUILDINGS 

1.  Chapel 

2.  Gray 

3.  Divinity 

4.  Library 

5.  Law  School 

6.  Chemistry 

7.  Medical  School 

8.  Hospital 

9.  Biology 

10.  Social  Science 

11.  Craven 

12.  Crowell 

13.  Kilgo 

14.  Union 

15.  Flowers 

16.  Page  Auditorium 
18.  Baker  House 
42.  Few 

47.  Engineering 
49.  Physics 
53.  Allen 


CLASSROOM  ASSIGNMENTS 

On  registration  days  all  students  should  consult  The  Sundial  for 
room  assignments  for  all  classes  and  for  changes  in  the  course  program 
announced  in  this  Bulletin. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Minimum  Enrollment  Required  for  Courses 

ALL  courses  are  offered  subject  to  minimum  enrollments.  The 
.  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  undergraduate  courses 
in  which  fewer  than  twelve  students  enroll,  senior-graduate  courses 
numbered  200-299  in  which  fewer  than  ten  students  enroll,  and  grad- 
uate courses  and  seminars  numbered  300  or  above  in  which  fewer  than 
six  students  enroll.  In  withdrawing  a  course,  the  University  attempts 
to  avoid  undue  hardships  on  students.  Sometimes,  therefore,  courses 
are  offered  in  spite  of  small  enrollments.  Courses  not  listed  will  be 
given  when  a  demand  develops  and  an  instructor  is  available. 

Department  Officers  and  Regulations 

Departments  offering  Summer  Session  programs  are  listed  alpha- 
betically. Under  each  department  is  given  the  name  of  the  chairman 
and  the  name  of  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  Where  departments 
have  set  up  special  regulations  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
Master's  degree,  these  are  included. 

BOTANY 

PROFESSOR    HENRY    J.    OOSTING,    CHAIRMAN  — 102    BIOLOGY    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR    LEWIS   E.    ANDERSON,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 

303    BIOLOGY   BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS) 

Students  admitted  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  in  Botany  should  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  of  courses  in  botany  (or  biology) 
beyond  an  elementary  course,  and  related  work  in  biological  sciences.  Students 
who  have  not  yet  had  the  minimum  hours,  however,  may  enter  higher  courses  by 
permission  of  the  instructor,  if  he  is  convinced  that  they  can  carry  the  work  for 
undergraduate  credit,  and  may  count  such  work  toward  hours  necessary  for  can- 
didacy. 

FIRST  TERM  (DUKE  CAMPUS) 
208.  BOTANY  FOR  TEACHERS.-This  course  will  provide  teachers  of  all 
grades  with  outdoor  and  indoor  experience  in  using  plants  and  plant  materials. 
Field  work  will  stress  the  recognition  of  plants  in  their  native  habitats  and  the 
collecting  of  material  for  classroom  use.  The  lecture  and  laboratory  will  emphasize 
designing  simple  demonstrations,  experiments,  and  exhibits  to  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental botanical  principles  of  growth,  water  and  food  relations,  structure,  repro- 
duction, and  heredity.  Teachers  may  collect  and  preserve  materials  for  use  in  their 
schools.  (Prerequisite:  one  year  of  a  natural  science.)  9:20-10:40;  11:00-12:20;  2:00- 
4:00.    June  13-June  29.     3  s.h.  Miss  Isanogle 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

359.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 
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FIRST  TERM   (Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina) 
207.  MARINE   MYCOLOGY.-Introduction   to   the  structure,  classification,  cul- 
ture, and  physiology  of  marine  and   brackish  water  fungi.     Special   problems  on 
groups    or    individual    species.      Lectures,    laboratory,    field    trips,    introduction    to 
periodical  literature,  and  individual  investigations.     6  s.h.  Mr.  Johnson 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

359.  RESEARCH— Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

SECOND  TERM 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

359.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM    (Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina) 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

359.  RESEARCH.— Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR    J.    H.    SAVLOR,    CHAIRMAN— 115    CHEMISTRY    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR   CHARLES   K.    BRADSHER,   DIRECTOR   OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 

124  CHEMISTRY   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

All  classes  in  Chemistry,  Term  I,  will  begin  on  June  21  and  continue  through 
July  18.  All  classes  in  Chemistry,  Term  II,  will  begin  on  July  19  and  continue 
through  August  16.  Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must 
have  their  registration  completed  in  advance  of  these  dates.  For  registration  dates 
see  General  Registration  on  page  20  of  this  Bulletin. 

FIRST  TERM 

1.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work  on  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  occurrence,  prepa- 
ration, properties,  and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  Recitation  daily. 
8:00-9:00;  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture  daily,  12:00-1:00.     4  s.h.        Mr.  Hill 

61.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  electrolytes  in  solution  and  of  chemical  equilibrium  illustrated  by  labora- 
tory experiments  involving  the  techniques  of  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  colori- 
metric  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1-2  and  Mathematics  6  or  equivalent. 
Lecture  or  recitation  daily,  8:30-10:00;  laboratory  daily,  10:30-12:30  and  1:30-4:00. 
4  s.h.  Mr.  Saylor 

151.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY— An  introduction  to  the  study  of  carbon  com- 
pounds. Compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series  form  the  basis  of  lectures,  discussions 
and  laboratory  experiments.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  61.  Recitation  daily,  8:00- 
9:00;  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture  daily,  12:00-1:00.    4  s.h.        Mr.  Vingiello 

275.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-Research  in  the  fields  of  physical,  analytical,  in- 
organic, or  organic  chemistry.  Open  to  those  students  whose  research  programs 
for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  have  been  approved  by  the  department  and  by  one 
of  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  course.  Schedule  to  be  arranged.  (Not  more 
than  one  semester  hour  of  credit  per  week  for  full-time  schedule  or  one  semester 
hour  each  two  weeks  for  half-time  schedule.)      2  to  8  s.h.    Available  Term  I  and  II. 

Staff 

SECOND  TERM 

2.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  continuation  of  1.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  1.  Recitation  daily,  8:00-9:00;  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture 
daily,  12:00-1:00.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Bonk 

152.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series 
and  of  carbohydrates  and  proteins.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  151.  Recitation  daily, 
8:00-9:00;  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture  daily,  12:00-1:00.     4  s.h.       Mr.  Quin 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

FIRST  TERM 

205.  FOUNDATIONS    OF    TWENTIETH-CENTURY    EUROPEAN    LITERA 

TURE.— The  roots  of  the  contemporary  scene   (Proust,  Mann,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Eyvind 

Johnson,    Lagerkvist,    Camus)    evolving    toward    a    mythology    of   man.      9:20-10:40. 

3  s.h.  Mr.  Salinger 

ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR   FRANK    DE    VYVER,    CHAIRMAN— 203E,   SOCIAL   SCIENCE    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR    LLOYD    SAVILLE,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES— 203    SOCIAL 

SCIENCE    BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS);    PROFESSOR  J.   J.    SPENGLER,   DIRECTOR 

OF   GRADUATE  STUDIES— 322   LIBRARY     (WEST   CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

51.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.-A  course  in  the  essential  principles  of 
economic  science.  (Credit  for  Ec.  51  will  not  be  given  until  Ec.  52  has  been  com- 
pleted.)    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Leighton 

57.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.-Elementary  principles  of  single  proprie- 
torship, partnership,  and  corporation  accounting.  June  13-June  29.  7:40-12:20. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Shields 

58.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.-A  continuation  of  Economics  57.  June 
30-July  18.     7:40-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Shields 

105.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.-This  course  deals  primarily  with  the 
elements  and  problems  of  managing  the  operations  of  an  industrial  firm.  Topics 
treated  include  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  management,  qualities  required 
in  executives,  organization,  location,  the  physical  plant,  materials  control,  the 
planning  and  control  of  operations,  industrial  and  market  research,  personnel, 
budgeting,  purchasing,  and  records  and  reports.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Joerg 

143.  CORPORATION  FINANCE.-Principles  and  problems  in  the  financial  or- 
ganization of  corporations;  the  study  of  corporate  securities,  the  management  of 
capital,  the  distribution  of  earnings;  industrial  combinations;  insolvency  and  reor- 
ganization. Prerequisite:  Economics  57-58,  Principles  of  Accounting,  or  Economics 
60,  General  Accounting.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Joerg 

153.  MONEY,  CREDIT  AND  BANKING.-This  course  begins  with  a  study  of 
the  nature,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  money,  credit  and  the  commercial 
banking  system.  It  covers  also  the  history  of  commercial  banking  in  the  United 
States;  the  foundation,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
the  supervision  and  control  of  commercial  banks;  deposit  insurance;  and  the  value 
of  money.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Koefod 

171.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.-Advanced  accounting  theory  and  practice 
applied  to  the  managerial  problems  of  valuation  and  operation  in  corporations, 
consolidations,  mergers,  and  liquidations.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Accounting  57-58.    June  13-June  29.     7:40-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Black 

172.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.-A  continuation  of  Economics  171,  June  30- 
July  18.    7:40-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Black 

318X.  THESIS  SEMINAR.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Cartter 

SECOND  TERM 

52.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.-A  continuation  of  Economics  51.  9:20- 
10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Fletcher 

138.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.-A  survey  of  the  principal  statistical  methods  and 
their  application  to  economics  and  business  administration.  The  course  deals  with 
collection  of  statistical  data,  construction  of  statistical  tables  and  charts,  and  a 
brief  study  of  the  fundamental  statistical  concepts  and  techniques.   9:20-10:40.   3  s.h. 

Mr.  Duvall 
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181.  BUSINESS  LAW— The  fundamental  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  routine 
business  transactions.  The  topics  presented  are:  contracts,  agency,  and  negotiable 
instruments.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Galifianakis 

188.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.-A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
problems  of  labor  management  and  of  collective  bargaining  under  modern  industrial 
conditions  and  under  existing  labor  legislation.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Sckwenning 

189.  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT.-An  examination  of  the  public  policies 
which  most  directly  affect  the  operation  of  competition  in  the  business  world.  The 
course  considers  the  leading  philosophies  of  public  control  and  economic  develop- 
ment, the  validity  of  their  presuppositions,  and  their  influence  on  legislation,  court 
decisions,  and  administrative  law.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Fletcher 

318X.  THESIS  SEMINAR.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  de  Vyver 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR    WILLIAM    H.    CARTWRIGHT,    CHAIRMAN— 08D    WEST    DUKE    BUILDING     (EAST 

CAMPUS);    PROFESSOR    EDWARD    C.    BOLMEIER,    DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE 

STUDIES— 08B    WEST    DUKE    BUILDING     (EAST    CAMPUS) 

Duke  University  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  school  service  personnel  with  the  Doctor's  degree  as  the  highest  degree  ap- 
proved. 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  degree  with  major  in 
Education,  or  for  the  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.)  degree,  students  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School, 
meet  the  following  specific  requirements:  Credit  for  (1)  eighteen  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  prior  work  in  Education  and  (2)  twelve  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
prior  work  in  a  minor  field.  If  Psychology,  Sociology,  Economics,  or  Political 
Science  is  chosen  for  the  minor,  six  semester  hours  of  work  completed  after  entering 
the  Junior  year  in  college  will  be  accepted. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  available  in  the  divisions  of  School  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision,  Secondary  Education,  Elementary  Education,  and  Guidance 
and  Counseling.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  Department 
should  elect  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  divisions  in  which  he 
plans  to  write  his  thesis  and  the  remainder  of  his  work,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  in  his  minor,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  division  adviser.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Education  is  available  in  the  divisions  of  School  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Secondary  Education,  and  Elementary  Education.  Mr.  Bolmeier,  Mr. 
Hurlburt,  and  Mr.  Stumpf  are  advisers  to  students  in  School  Administration  and 
Supervision;  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Petty,  and  Miss  Rudisill  are  advisers  in  Elementary 
Education;  Mr.  Bolmeier,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Dunning  are  advisers  in  Sec- 
ondary Education;  and  Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  Gehman,  and  Mr.  Weitz  are  advisers  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Hurlburt  are 
advisers  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program.  Candidates  for  the  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Education,  or  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  should  lead 
with  special  care  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  as  set  forth  on  pages 
32-39.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  the  field  of  guidance  should  consult 
the  special  brochure  on  guidance  available  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  make  available  to  degree  candidates  all 
courses  ordinarily  required  for  certification  as  graduate  teachers,  counselors,  princi- 
pals and  superintendents.  These  courses  will  normally  be  offered  at  least  once 
every  three  years. 

FIRST  TERM 

US.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  psychology  of  learning;  in- 
dividual and  social  development;  and  psychology  of  adjustment,  as  related  to  prob- 
lems of  instruction  and  the  processes  of  education.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Palacios 

201.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ARITHMETIC.-This  course  gives 
special   attention   to   the  number  svstem,   the  fundamental   operations    (with  whole 
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numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals),  percentage  and  measurements.  The  course  will 
consider  the  meaning  theory,  methods  of  teaching,  problem  solving,  evaluation, 
practice  and  drill,  and  selection  and  gradation  of  arithmetical  contents.  The  course 
is  designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary  school.  7:40-9:00;  11:00- 
12:20.    June  13-29.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Moser 

208.  BOTANY  FOR  TEACHERS.      (See  Botany  for  description.) 

211.  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  (also  Psychology  211). -Study  of  problem  be- 
havior and  adjustment  in  children  with  emphasis  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
conduct  and  neurotic  disorders  of  the  maladjusted  child.  Particular  attention  will 
be  paid  to  mental  hygiene  principles  in  the  handling  of  problem  children  in  school 
and  home.    11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Gehman 

217.  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.-An  advanced 
study  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner.  Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading 
of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gehman 

226.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.    11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Miss  Rudisill 

227.  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY.-A  study  of  the  basic  concepts,  frame 
of  reference,  and  curricular  materials  of  geography  in  the  schools.  Attention  will 
also  be  given  to  desirable  methods  of  presentation.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Tuthill 

237.  LITERATURE  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.-This  course  offers  a  critical  survey 
of  literature  written  for,  or  appropriate  for,  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Fiction,  non-fiction,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama  are  examined.  Both  adult  and 
transition-type  literature  are  considered.  Methods  of  organizing  the  program  in 
literature  are  explored.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Dunning 

238.  REMEDIAL  READING-PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.-A  study  of  the 
basic  causes  of  reading  disability  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  specific  difficulties.  The  course  provides  practice  with 
grade  school  children  suffering  reading  retardation,  including  testing,  diagnosis, 
and  daily  remedial  teaching  during  the  six-week  period.  A  basic  course  in  the 
psychology  or  teaching  of  reading  is  prerequisite,  or  Education  226  may  be  taken 
concurrently.   9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Miss  Rudisill 

239.  METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS.— This  course  will  present  sound  methods  of  teaching  the  reading 
of  literature  and  other  forms  of  writing,  language,  grammar  and  composition. 
Materials  will  include  selections  found  in  widely  adopted  textbooks,  numerous 
specimen  themes  for  grading,  and  current  books  and  articles  in  the  field.  Several 
short  compositions  and  a  report  will  be  required.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.       Mr.  Dunning 

240.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION.-A  study  of 
the  sources  of  occupational  and  educational  information:  methods  of  securing  and 
organizing  occupational  information;  methods  of  providing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional information  to  students  through  career  days,  college  conferences,  class  activi- 
ties, and  individual  counseling;  methods  of  making  job  analyses  and  community 
occupational  surveys.    11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Colver 

241.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE— An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophies 
of  guidance;  a  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  instruction,  administration, 
and  guidance  in  education.     Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Colver 

243.  PERSONALITY  DYNAMICS.-A  study  of  personality  structure  and  dy- 
namics with  emphasis  upon  the  implications  for  counseling  and  instruction.  Pre- 
requisite: 6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Gehman 

253.  SCHOOL  LAW.— The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize 
school  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  legal  features  of  school  organization  and 
administration.     Although  some  attention  is  given  to  constitutional  and  statutory 
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provisions,  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  court  decisions  relating  to  education.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  select  appropriate  problems  in  school  law  for  intensive  study 
7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Bolmeier 

315.  SEMINAR  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING.-Advanced-level  con- 
sideration of  principles,  practices,  and  problems  in  secondary  school  instruction. 
Designed  particularly  to  accompany  an  internship.  For  students  without  previous 
internship  credit,  this  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216. 

315.1.    7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Hurlburt 

315.2     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hurlburt 

SECOND  TERM 

203.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.-The  fundamental  facts 
and  procedures  of  school  administration,  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  policies 
of  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  local  school  system,  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  school  officials.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Stumpf 

204.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION.-Consideration  is  given  to  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  American  social  order,  and  its  adaptation  to  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  changes.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  responsibility 
(1)  of  the  school  for  seeking  solutions  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  youth  created 
by  a  changing  society;  and  (2)  of  the  government  for  providing  greater  equality  of 
educational  opportunities.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Edwards 

207.  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS   OF   EDUCATION    IN   WESTERN   EUROPE- 

The  development  of  education  in  Western  Europe  with  emphasis  on  the  religious, 
political,  social,  and  economic  forces  that  have  shaped  it.  Considerable  attention 
will  be  given  to  contemporary  educational  systems.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Edwards 

213.  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.- 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  elementary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  elementary  education  is 
considered  to  encompass  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  the  elementary  school. 
Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization  and  management 
of  the  elementary  school  and  its  integration  with  the  secondary-school  level.  9:20- 
10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stumpf 

225.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-Evalua- 
tion  of  the  objectives,  content,  materials,  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  the  social  studies.    7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Cartwright 

232.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.-A  survey  of  supervision  as  a  means 
of  improving  instruction  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  learner  and  to  com- 
munity needs.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Tarbet 

234.  SECONDARY-SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION.- 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  secondary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  secondary  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  junior  high  school,  regular  high  school,  senior  high,  and 
junior  college.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization 
and  management.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Bolmeier 

235.  THE  NATURE,  FUNCTION,  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CUR- 
RICULUM—Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading  of  students.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  C\rtwright 

258.  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS.-A  critical  study  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  involved  in  measurement  in  education,  with  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual research.  Prerequisite:  twelve  semester  hours  in  the  Department,  including 
a  course  in  educational  psychology.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Weitz 

285.  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  IN  EDUCATION.-The  aims  and  psychological 
bases  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom.  Attention  to  such  materials  as 
charts,  filmstrips,  flat  pictures,  maps,  models,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records,  slides, 
and  television.    7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Tarbet 
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ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR   WALTER  J.   SEELEV,  DEAN    OF   THE   COLLEGE   OF  ENGINEERING 
135   ENGINEERING  BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

C.E.I  10.  PLANE  SURVEYING— Use  of  instruments,  transit,  stadia,  and  compass 
surveying;  determination  of  meridian  by  observation  on  Polaris;  differential  and 
profile  leveling;  setting  grade  stakes;  calculation  of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures 
and  areas;  methods  of  plotting;  survey  and  plot  or  portions  of  campus  by  stadia, 
and  transit  and  tape;  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments.  Prerequisites:  trigo- 
nometry; engineering  drawing  desirable.  (Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day).  In- 
struction begins  on  June  14  and  continues  through  July  8.  8:00-12:00,  1:00-5:00. 
4  s.h.     (See  Forestry.)  Mr.  Harrawood 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR   ARLIN   TURNER,   CHAIRMAN— 311    ALLEN    BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

PROFESSOR   BENJAMIN    BOYCE,   DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 

401    ALLEN    BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  are  expected  to  have  had  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  in  undergraduate  courses  above  the  sophomore  level.  The 
Department  may  also  require  additional  courses  if  the  work  of  the  student  in  his 
first  term  indicates  inadequate  preparation. 

FIRST  TERM 

55.  REPRESENTATIVE  WRITERS.-Chaucer's  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury 
Tales  and  at  least  two  tales,  Shakespeare's  /  Henry  IV,  Hamlet  or  King  Lear,  and 
one  other  play,  John  Donne's  poems,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (selections)  and  some 
of  the  shorter  poems.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

57.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS.-Selections  and  complete 
works  of  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  and  Dickinson. 
9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

221.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY- 

The  British  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers  from  Scott  to  the  early  Carlyle,  with 
special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Sanders 

237.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,  1642-1800.-The  heroic  play  and  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  Restoration;  the  important  plays,  serious  and  comic,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ward 

244.  LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY.- Works  from  Plutarch  to  Strachey  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Attention  will  be  given  to  the  historical  development  of  biography,  to 
the  various  methods  it  has  used,  and  to  various  theories  which  have  been  held 
about  it.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Sanders 

251.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.— A  survey  of  poetry  and  prose,  with  special  emphasis  on 
John  Donne  and  the  metaphysical  poets.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ward 

264.  MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  POETRY. 

—The  principal  contributions  to  modern  poetry  made  by  American  poets,  including 
imagism  and  the  new  poetry;  Eliot,  Stevens,  Hart  Crane,  the  "Fugitives,"  and  a 
selection  from  the  poets  of  the  present  generation.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.     Mr.  Gohdes 

328.  MARK   TWAIN   AND    THE   AMERICAN   TRADITION   IN   HUMOR.- 

Examples  of  the  work  of  various  humorists  from  Washington  Irving  to  E.  B.  White 
are  used  as  background  for  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Mark  Twain's 
humorous  passages.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gohdes 

SECOND  TERM 

56.  REPRESENTATIVE  WRITERS.-Pope's  Poems  (selections),  Fielding's 
Joseph  Andreivs,  Keats's  Poems  and  Letters,  Arnold's  Selected  Poetry  and  Prose, 
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Dickens's    Great    Expectations,    Yeats's    Poems     (selections),    and    Shaw's   Alan    and 
Superman.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Henninger 

58.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS.-Selections  and  complete 
works  of  Mark  Twain,  James,  Frost  or  Robinson,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  Cummings,  and 
Faulkner  or  Hemingway.    9:20-19:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

209.  PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH.— A  description  of  present-day  American  English, 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  phonemic,  morphemic,  and  syntactical  structure 
of  the  language;  comparison  of  traditional  and  structural  grammars;  semantic 
change;  the  relation  of  the  written  to  the  s]>oken  language;  usage;  and  the  practical 
application  of  language  study  to  composition.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  \1k.  Nygard 

218.  SPENSER.— The  reading  of  Spenser's  works,  with  chief  attention  to  The 
Faerie  Queene.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Heninger 

234.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Selected 
works  of  representative  authors,  including  Dreiser,  Edith  Wharton,  Mencken,  Lewis, 
Willa  Cather,  O'Neill,  Robinson,  Frost,  Eliot,  Hemingway,  and  Faulkner.  The 
lectures  will  deal  primarily  with  literary  trends  as  shaped  by  the  social  background. 
7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Duffey 

263.  AMERICAN  NOVEL  SINCE  1914,-Principal  types  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can novel,  including  early  American  Naturalism  (Dreiser),  post-war  fiction  (Heming- 
way), socially  oriented  realism  of  the  thirties  (Dos  Passos  and  Steinbeck),  and 
modern  Southern  fiction   (Faulkner).    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Duffey 

313.  THE  TRADITIONAL  BALLAD  AND  FOLKSONG.-A  survey  of  English, 
Scottish,  and  American  popular  poetry,  with  attention  given  to  both  the  textual  and 
musical    traditions.      No    technical   knowledge   of   music   is   required.      11:00-12:20. 

3  s.h.  Mr.  Nygard 

FORESTRY 

professor  e.  s.  harrar,  dean  of  the  school  of  forestry  and  director  of 
graduate  studies— 308  social  science  building   (west  campus) 

Organized  course  work  in  the  School  of  Forestry  during  the  Summer  Session  is 
limited  to  plane  surveying,  forest  surveying,  and  forest  mensuration.  These  courses 
are  required  of  all  students  entering  upon  two  years  of  study  in  technical  forestry 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry. 

Qualified  students  may  engage  in  thesis  research  in  certain  branches  of  forestry 
during  the  Summer  Session  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor  concerned  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  or  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  case 
of  work  taken  through  the  Graduate  School. 

C.E.I  10.  PLANE  SURVEYING.-Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  celestial  observa- 
tions for  azimuth;  triangulation.  Prerequisites:  trigonometry;  engineering  drawing 
desirable.  (Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day.)  Instruction  begins  on  June  14  and 
continues  through  July  8.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Harrawood 

150.  FOREST   SURVEYING   AND    AERIAL    PHOTO    INTERPRETATION- 

Application  of  plane  surveying  to  forest  problems;  practice  in  making  boundary, 
topographic  and  cover  type  surveys;  details  of  land  ownership  and  transfer,  title 
search,  and  deed  descriptions.  The  last  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  aerial  photogrammetry  and  photo  interpretation,  and  may  be 
taken  separately  for  two  hours  of  credit.  Prerequisites:  Civil  Engineering  110, 
Plane  Surveying;  or  equivalent.      (Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day.)    July  10-Aug.  5. 

4  s.h.  Mr.  Chaiken 

151.  FOREST  MENSURATION.-Field  studies  in  methods  of  measuring  content 
and  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands;  practice  in  timber  estimating,  log  scaling, 
use  of  mensurational  instruments,  and  collection  of  basic  data.  (Four  weeks,  eight 
hours  a  day.)    August  7-September  2.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Schumacher 
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357.  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY— Open   to  students  whose  research  programs  , 
for  the  M.F.  or  D.F.  degree  have   been  approved  by   the  Dean  of  the  School  of  i 
Forestry  and  the  instructor  responsible  for  directing  the  research  and  whose  pro- 
grams for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree  have  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies   and    the   instructor   in    charge.      (Credits   and   schedule    to   be   arranged.) 
June   13-August  23.     2   to   12   s.h.      (Not  more   than  one  semester  hour  of  credit 
per  week  for  full  time  schedule  or  one  semester  hour  each  two  weeks  for  half-time  ' 
schedule.)      (Consult  courses  301-302   in   Announcement  of  School  of  Forestry  for 
letter  designation  of  branches  of  forestry  in  which  research  is  to  be  conducted.) 

Staff 

GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  E.   WTLLARD  BERRY,  CHAIRMAN— 019  SCIENCE     (EAST  CAMPUS) 

The  class  in  Geology,  Term  I,  will   begin  on  June  21   and  continue  through 
July  18.    The  class  in  Geology,  Term  II,  will  begin  on  July  19  and  continue  through 
August   16.     Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must  have 
their  registration  completed  in  advance  of  these  dates.     For  registration  dates  see  i 
General  Registration  on  page  19  of  this  Bulletin. 

FIRST  TERM 

51.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  surface  features  of  the  earth,  their  origin,  structure,  and  materials.  Illustrative 
materials  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  neighboring 
points  where  principles  of  the  science  are  studied  in  the  field.  Lectures  or  recita- 
tions, 8:00-11:00  daily;  laboratory  2:00-5:00,  Monday  through  Thursday.  June  21- 
July  18.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Heron 

SECOND  TERM 

52.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  some  knowledge  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  earth's  history.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  suitable  neigh- 
boring localities.  Lectures  or  recitations,  8:00-11:00  daily;  laboratory  2:00-5:00, 
Monday  through  Thursday.     July  19-August  16.     4  s.h.  Mr.  Heron  \ 

GERMAN 

PROFESSOR   HERMAN  SALINGER,  CHAIRMAN— 301c  GRAY   BUILDING    (WEST  CAMPUS) 

The  work  in  German  63  and  64  will  be  coordinated  with  listening  and  oral 
practice  in  the  Language  Laboratory  which  students  in  German  classes  will  be 
privileged  to  attend.  Attendance  in  the  Laboratory  is  not  compulsory  but  is  very 
strongly  advised  by  the  Staff. 

FIRST  TERM 

63.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.— Grammar  review  and  composition;  reading 
of  short  stories,  novels,  and  poems.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2,  or  two  units  of  high 
school  German.    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Allen 

64.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.-Continuation  of  German  63.  Prerequisite: 
German  63  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.        Mr.  Seymour 

GRADUATE  READING  COURSE.-An  intensive  course  in  German  to  develop 
rapidly  the  ability  to  read  technical  German  in  several  fields.  For  graduate  students 
only.    9:20-10:40.    No  degree  credit.  Mr.  Seymour 

GREEK 

PROFESSOR  JAMES    N.   TRUESDALE,  CHAIRMAN— 123    ALLEN    BUILDING 

(WEST  campus) 

FIRST  TERM 

121.  GREEK   LITERATURE:    HOMER.-//mrf   and   Odyssey.     The   purpose  of 

this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks^ 

especially    to    those   who   have   never   studied    the   language   but   wish    to    become 

acquainted  with  some  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  literature  by  the  use  of  trans 
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lations.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  read  in  translation,  and  the  excavations  and 
discoveries  at  Troy  and  other  cities  of  the  Aegean  age  are  discussed.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Truesdale 

122.  GREEK  LITERATURE:  THE  TRAGIC  POETS.-The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  similar  to  that  of  course  121.  Many  of  the  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,   and  Euripides  are  studied   in   English   translations.     9:20-10:40.     3   s.h. 

Mr.  Truesdale 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

E.    M.   CAMERON,  DIRECTOR,  TRINITY   COLLEGE  AND  COLLEGE   OF  ENGINEERING— 
109  GYMNASIUM     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

PE  182.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.-Presents  the  everyday  problems  that  arise  in 
the  experience  of  the  teacher  of  health  and  physical  education.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Harrison 

PE  190.  PROTECTIVE    PRACTICES   IN    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION.-Training 

and  conditioning  of  athletic  teams  and  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
athletic  injuries.     Gymnasium.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Chambers 

HISTORY 

PROFESSOR    RICHARD   L.   WATSON,   JR.,   CHAIRMAN— 235    ALLEN    BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

PROFESSOR   JOHN   S.  CURTISS,   DIRECTOR  OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 

228   ALLEN   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  Masters  degree  in  History  the  student  must 
present  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  prior  work  in  History,  of  which  at 
least  six  must  be  in  American  History  if  he  plans  to  take  his  major  work  in  that 
field.  Before  enrolling  for  thesis  supervision,  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
are  required  to  complete  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  seminar  work  and  are 
strongly  urged  to  enroll  for  this  work  in  the  second  term  of  their  attendance  in  the 
Summer  Session.      (See  courses  numbered  300  or  above.) 

FIRST  TERM 
51.  MODERN  HISTORY,  1500- 1851. -The  central  fact  of  the  expansion  of 
Europe  underlies  the  content  of  the  course.  The  chief  themes  are:  the  contest  be- 
tween liberty  and  authority  in  the  modern  state,  changing  economic  theory  and 
organization,  and  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  among  the  states,  including  the 
Western  infiltration  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa,  and  the  rise  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Young 

91.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERIC\N  DEMOCRACY  TO  1865.-This 
course  is  a  study  of  trends  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  United  States  today. 
The  main  theme  is  the  development  of  American  democracy.  Problems  of  foreign 
policy,  the  growth  of  capitalism,  political  practices,  social  behavior,  and  conflicting 
ideals  are  considered  in  relation  to  this  main  theme.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Bernhard 

122.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1865  TO  THE 
PRESENT.— With  emphasis  on  social  and  economic  currents  as  well  as  on  diplomacy. 
9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Esthus 

216.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Esthus 

219.  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-The  course  will  also  analyze  the 
growth  of  nationalism  in  China  and  Japan,  culminating  in  Japan's  invasion  of 
China  and  the  subsequent  rise  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Gillin 
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220.  SEMINAR  IN  RECENT  FAR  EASTERN  HISTORY  AND  INSTITU- 
TIONS.-1:40-3:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gillin 

262.  RUSSIA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-The  history  and  policies  of 
the  Soviet  state  since  the  Revolution  of  1917.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Curtiss 

295.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HIS- 
TORY.—A  course  designed  to  encourage  a  critical  evaluation  of  major  issues  and 
of  recent  scholarship  in  ancient  and  medieval  history.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Young 

301.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORICAL  INVESTIGATION.-A  course  designed  to 
introduce  teachers,  current  and  prospective,  to  the  processes  of  historical  research 
through  investigation  of  particular  instances.  The  topics  selected  for  investigation 
vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  individual.  1:40-3:00  or  at  an  hour  to 
be  arranged.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Colton 

SECOND  TERM 
52.  MODERN  HISTORY,  1851-1960.-A  continuation  of  History  51.     7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Tischendorf 

92.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY,  1865  TO  THE 
PRESENT.— The  emphasis  is  on  the  emergence  of  contemporary  problems.  7:40- 
9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Holley 

132.  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Political,  social, 
and  economic  history  of  Latin  America  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  special 
reference  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Tischendorf 

229.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.- 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  appraise  critical  historical  issues  through 
the  study  and  discussion  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  historical  problems  in 
modern  European  history.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ropp 

240.  A  SURVEY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY,  1815-1960.-Social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  developments  in  the  history  of  the  state.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Lefler 

250.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.- 
The  interplay  of  ideas  and  social  practice  through  the  examination  of  attitudes  and 
institutions  in  such  fields  as  science  and  technology,  law,  learning,  and  religion, 
from  the  mid-nineteenth  to  the  mid-twentieth  century.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Holley 

302.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORICAL  INVESTIGATION.-See  description  of  301. 
1:40-3:00  or  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ropp 

LATIN  AND  ROMAN  STUDIES 

PROFESSOR    ROBERT    S.    ROGERS,    CHAIRMAN— 204    CARR    BUILDING      (EAST    CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

111.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. -Selected  read-  I 
ings  of  Latin  literature  in  English  translation  with  emphasis  on  the  drama,  lyric  I 
poetry,  and  the  varied  contributions  of  Cicero  to  literature.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Womble  I 

112.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.-Selected  read- 1 
ings  of  Latin  literature  in  English  translation  with  emphasis  on  the  epic,  the  satire,  I 
and  the  novel.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Womble.1 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR    J.    J.    GERGEN,    CHAIRMAN— 134    PHYSICS    BUILDING     (WEST    CAMPUS);    ASSISTANT   'I 
PROFESSOR   S.    L.   WARNER,   ACTING  DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 
230   PHYSICS   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMTUS) 

Graduate  students  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  j 
concerning  their  programs. 
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FIRST  TERM 

11.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.-Factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations 

I  in  one  or  several  unknowns,  introduction  to  coordinates  and  graphing,  exponents, 

I  and  radicals,  numerical  trigonometry.     Prerequisite:  two  units  of  college  preparatory 

mathematics.     1 1:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Staff 

21.  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS.-Real  numbers,  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
functions,  graphs,  introduction  to  trigonometric  functions,  limits,  derivatives,  maxima 
and  minima.  Prerequisite:  two  and  one-half  units  of  college  preparatory  mathe- 
matics, or  Mathematics  11.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Staff 

22.  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS.-Trignometric  functions,  inverse  trigono- 
metric functions,  complex  numbers,  polar  co-ordinates,  logarithmic  and  exponential 
functions,  conic  sections,  methods  of  integration,  areas,  volumes.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  21.    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Staff 

224.  STATISTICS.— Elements  of  mathematical  statistics,  including  a  study  of 
probability  theory,  empirical  and  theoretical  distributions,  correlation  and  regres- 
sion, sampling,  curve-fitting.     Prerequisite:  Calculus.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Staff 

225.  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.— Permutations,  determinants,  matrices,  linear 
systems,  polynomials  and  their  roots,  constructability,  resultants,  discriminants, 
simultaneous  equations.     Prerequisite:  Calculus.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Staff 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR    CHARLES   A.    BAYLIS,   CHAIRMAN— 212    WEST   DUKE    BUILDING     (EAST   CAMPUS); 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   BERNARD    PEACH,   DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE 

STUDIES— 212   WEST   DUKE   BUILDING     (EAST  CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 
48.  LOGIC— A  study  of  the  conditions  of  effective  thinking  and  clear  com- 
munication. Examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  deductive  reasoning  (making 
explicit  the  implications  of  statements)  and  of  inductive  reasoning  (the  formula- 
tion and  testing  of  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  experiment).  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  only.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Welsh 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.-A  systematic  and  historical  exami- 
nation of  the  major  problems  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  metaphysics.  11:00-12:20. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Welsh 

SECOND  TERM 
91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.-A  systematic  and  historical  exami- 
nation of  the  major  problems  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  metaphysics.     9:20-10:40. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Peach 

94.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  MODERN.-A  study  of  the  major  philoso- 
phers of  the  period  with  special  reference  to  the  continuity  of  their  thought.  11:00- 
12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Peach 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    WALTER    M.    NIELSEN,    CHAIRMAN,    119    PHYSICS    BUILDING;    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR   EUGENE   GREULING,   ACTING    DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE    STUDIES— 

209    PHYSICS   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

Classes  in  Physics  41,  Term  I,  will  begin  on  June  21  and  continue  through 
July  18.  Classes  in  Physics  42,  Term  II,  will  begin  on  July  19  and  continue  through 
August  16.  Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must  have 
their  registration  completed  in  advance  of  these  dates.  For  registration  dates  see 
General  Registration  on  page  19  of  this  Bulletin. 

FIRST  TERM 
41.  GENERAL    PHYSICS.-This    course    treats    the   basic   principles   of   general 
physics  in  a  more  quantitative  manner  than  Physics  1-2.     It  meets  in  a  thorough 
way   the  physics  requirement   for  entrance   into   the  study   of  either  medicine  or 
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engineering,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  general  science  student.  This  course  is  not 
open  for  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  Physics  1-2.  Lecture  and  recita- 
tion daily,  8:30-9:50  and  10:10-11:30;  laboratory  four  days  per  week,  1:00-4:00. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  5-6  or  equivalent.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Hopkins 

353X.  THESIS  SEMINAR.— Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  carry  on 
research  work  under  direction.    Credits  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM 

42.  GENERAL  PHYSICS— A  continuation  of  Physics  41.  Prerequisite:   Physics 

41.     Lecture  and  recitation  daily,  8:30-9:50  and   10:10-11:30;  laboratory  four  days 

per  week,  1:00-4:00.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Hopkins 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR    JOHN    H.    HALLOWELL,    ACTING    CHAIRMAN— 308    LIBRARY     (WEST   CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  R.   WILSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES— 

405    LIBRARY     (WEST  CAMPUS) 


FIRST  TERM 

61.  THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEM.-An  analysis  of  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  the  national  government  of  the  United  States.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Simpson 

125.  AMERICAN    POLITICAL    PARTIES   AND    PRACTICAL    POLITICS.-A 

study  of  the  historical  development,  organization,  and  methods  of  political  parties 
in  the  United  States.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Simpson 

219.  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-The  course  will  also  analyze  the 
growth  of  nationalism  in  China  and  Japan,  culminating  in  Japan's  invasion  of  China 
and  the  subsequent  rise  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Communists.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Gillin 

220.  SEMINAR  IN  RECENT  FAR  EASTERN  HISTORY  AND  INSTITU- 
TIONS.    1:40-3:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gillin 

SECOND  TERM 

62.  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  analysis  of  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  selected  foreign  governments,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  United 
States.    11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Cheek 

191.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  TODAY.-Problems  in  state,  county 
and  city  government  including  the  administration  of  services  such  as  education, 
public  welfare,  law  enforcement;  inter-governmental  relationships;  administrative 
reorganization;  methods  of  popular  control;  and  the  reconstruction  of  state  and  local 
government  so  as  to  meet  present-day  needs.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Cheek 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    KARL    ZENER,    ACTING    CHAIRMAN  — 101    BIVINS    BUILDING      (EAST    CAMPUS); 
PROFESSOR    GREGORY    KIMBLE,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 202 -A 
PSYCHOLOGY   LABORATORY   BUILDING     (EAST  CAMPUS) 

Details  concerning  the  program  in  studies  in  Psychology  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Psychology. 

FIRST  TERM 
91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  facts,  principles, 
and  problems  of  normal  adult  psychology  through  a  study  of  psychological  methods 
as  applied  to  motivation,  emotions,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  memory,  learn- 
ing, individual  differences,  and  personality. 

91.1    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  King 

91.2.  9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  King 

91.3.  9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Huse 
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209.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  methods 
for  the  identification,  control,  and  recording  of  essential  variables  in  psychological 
situations,  with  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  experimental  techniques  to  problem 
formulation.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  with  permission  of  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies.     Laboratory,  lectures,  and  discussions.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     3  s.h. 

Dr.  Kimble  and  members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

211.  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  (Also  Education  211).-Study  of  problem  behavior 
and  adjustment  in  children  with  emphasis  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  conduct 
and  neurotic  disorders  of  the  maladjusted  child.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  mental  hygiene  principles  in  the  handling  of  problem  children  in  school  and 
home.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Gehman 

232.  PERSONALITY  AND  PHYSICAL  HANDICAP.-Survey  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  underlying  adjustment  to  physical  disabilities,  with  particular  stress 
upon  personality,  emotional  and  social  attributes.  Selected  case  studies  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  integration  of  such  factors  in  adjusting  to  home,  school,  and 
hospital  settings.  These  cases  will  stress  the  psychological  factors  which  hinder 
learning  and  retraining  procedures.  Discussion  will  center  about  psychological 
techniques  to  produce  more  effective  progress  in  rehabilitation.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Daston 

303.  RESEARCH.— Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  carry  on  research 
work  under  direction.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM 
100.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR.-A  survey  of  basic  psychologi- 
cal principles  underlying  the  study  of  personality  in  relation  to  the  social  environ- 
ment. Among  the  topics  discussed  are  theories  of  personality,  the  process  of  sociali- 
zation of  the  individual,  factors  influencing  adjustment  to  the  social  environment, 
the  interaction  of  culture  and  personality.    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Altrocchi 

304.  RESEARCH.— Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  carry  on  research 
work  under  direction.    Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

RELIGION 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  E.  CUSHMAN,  DEAN   OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL— 110  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

(WEST   CAMPUS);    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    JAMES    L.    PRICE,   CHAIRMAN    OF   THE 

DEPARTMENT    OF    RELIGION— 107    GRAY      (WEST    CAMPUS);    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR    D.    C.    BRADLEY,    DIRECTOR    OF     UNDERGRADUATE 

STUDIES    IN    RELIGION— 108    GRAY     (WEST   CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR    WALDO    BEACH,    DIRECTOR    OF 

GRADUATE   STUDIES   IN   RELICION— 

308  DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

(WEST  CAMPUS) 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

FIRST  TERM 

51.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  survey  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
examines  their  origin  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  Bible,  and  which  gives 
attention  to  major  persons  and  events.  Religion  51  must  be  followed  by  Religion 
52  to  satisfy  the  uniform  course  requirements  in  Religion.  (For  alternate  sequence 
see  Religion  55.) 

51.1.  7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Wintermute 

51.2.  11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Wintermute 

52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  survey  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  examines  their  origin  in  the  Early  Church  and  which  gives  attention  to 
major  persons  and  events.  Religion  52  must  be  preceded  by  Religion  51  to  satisfy 
the  uniform  course  requirement  in  Religion.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Price 
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55.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE.-An  introduction  to  the  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  considers  the  principal  per- 
sons, events,  ideas  and  practices  in  the  Bible  and  their  significance  for  the  present 
time.  Religion  55  is  not  open  to  students  receiving  credit  for  Religion  1-2  or 
51-52,  and  it  must  be  followed  by  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered 
60-99  to  satisfy  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  Religion.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Bradley 

121.  THE  MISSION  AND  MESSAGE  OF  JESUS  (formerly  Religion  116).— 
An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  Gospels,  designed  to  afford  the  student  a 
fuller  understanding  of  Jesus  and  his  mission.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  for  Religion  65.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Price 

SECOND  TERM 
52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-For  description  see  Term  I. 

52.1.  7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Phillips 

52.2.  11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

93.  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LIVING  RELIGIONS.-An  introductory  course 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  and  methods  of  the  study  of 
world  religions.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  religion  in  primitive  culture,  the 
world's  living  religions  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  historical  development  and  the 
beliefs,  practices,  and  contemporary  importance  of  each.  Prerequisite:  Religion  55. 
9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

138.  CONTEMPORARY   RELIGIONS  IN    THE   UNITED   STATES    (formerly 

Religion  134).— Judaism,  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism  are  studied  with  reference 

to  their  distinctive  beliefs  and  practices.  A  comparision  is  made  of  common  and 

dissimilar  features.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Phillips 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Class  enrollments  will  be  controlled  as  occasion  may  arise  so  as  to  secure  a  fairly 
even  distribution  among  the  courses  offered  in  each  term. 

FIRST  TERM 
28  (DS).  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  America  and   the  history  of  its  development.     7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 

167  (DS).  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  LAY  MIND.-Formulation  and  communica- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  mind  of  today.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Richey 

194  (DS).  INTRODUCTION    TO    CHRISTIAN    SOCIAL    ETHICS.-Christian 

norms  for  social  policy  and  their  application  to  the  domestic,  economic,  political, 
and  racial  patterns  of  modern  culture.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

240  (DS).  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER.-An  exposition  of  the 
writings  of  the  Systematic  Theologian  of  Anglicanism  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Grislis 

SECOND  TERM 
14  (DS).  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  survey  of 
the  main  currents  in  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  church  history.     7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

16  (DS).  CONTEMPORARY  WESTERN  CULTURE.-An  analysis  of  the  con- 
ceptual commitments  in  contemporary  styles  of  thought  and  life  as  reflected  in  the 
natural  sciences,  philosophy,  social  analysis,  and   the  arts.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Poti  \t 

116  (DS).  LIVING  ISSUES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.-Examination 
of  recent  major  questions  of  debate  in  the  New  Testament  field.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 
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188  (DS).  POST-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-A  study  of  the  theological 
trends  and  significant  personalities  in  the  preaching  tradition  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR   GIFFORD   DAVIS,  CHAIRMAN— 214   C  ARR   BUILDING     (EAST  CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR  R.   L.    PRI 'DM ORE,   DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 

201    CARR    BUHLDING     (EAST    CAMPUS) 

The  Audio  Laboratory  will  he  available  to  Trench  and  Spanish  students  in 
Courses  1-2,  63-64  for  supplementary  exercises  in  the  spoken  language.  All  audi- 
tions will  be  synchronized  with  the  daily  textbook  assignments. 

FRENCH 

FIRST  TERM 

1.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ripley 

63.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.-The  progressive  development  of  skills  in 
speaking,  understanding,  and  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  1-2  or  two  years  of 
high  school  French.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Tetel 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE.-Development  of  skill  in 
rapid  reading  correlated  with  discussion  in  French  of  content  and  ideas.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Tetel 

92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE.-Continuation  of  French 
91,  with  main  emphasis  on  authors  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  May 
be  taken  concurrently  with  91.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Grant 

SECOND  TERM 

2.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.-Continuation  of  1.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.      Mr.  Bush 

64.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.-Continuation  of  63  with  more  extensive  read- 
ing.   11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Bush 

SPANISH 

FIRST  TERM 

1.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mrs.  Daniel 

63.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.— The  progressive  development  of  the  skills  in 
speaking,  understanding,  and  reading.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  two  years  of 
high  school  Spanish.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mrs.' Daniel 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-Readings  from  repre- 
sentative Spanish  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  reading  correlated  with 
discussion  in  Spanish  of  content  and  ideas.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Fein 

92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-Continuation  of  91. 
May  be  taken  concurrently  with  91.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Davis 

SECOND  TERM 

2.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.-Continuation  of  1.     11:00  12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Miller 

64.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.-Continuation  of  63  with  more  extensive  read- 
ing.   7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Miller 
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SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    JOHN    C.     MCKINNEY,    CHAIRMAN—  215D    SOCIAL    SCIENCE    BUILDING      (WEST 

campus);  PROFESSOR  ALAN  c.  kerckhoff,  director  of  graduate  studies— 
215E  social  science  building   (west  campus) 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Before  undertaking  advanced  work  in  this  department,  a  student  must 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  preliminary 
courses  in  the  field,  and  twelve  additional  semester  hours  in  the  field  or  in  related 
work.  A  student  who  is  deficient  in  the  minimum  required  work  will  be  asked  to 
take  additional  undergraduate  courses  agreed  upon  in  conference  with  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  Sociology  usually  take  minor  work  in  Psy- 
chology, Economics,  Political  Science,  Education,  History,  or  Religion.  Detailed 
requirements  for  the  minor  work,  and  for  majors  in  other  departments  who  wish 
to  present  Sociology  as  minor  work,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

FIRST  TERM 

91.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social 
life,  its  origin,  evolution,  and  organization  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of  a  number 
of  concrete  social  problems.  Credit  is  given  only  upon  completion  of  Sociology  92. 
11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Roy 

155.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  analysis  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  various  factors  that  affect  human  relations  in  industry.  The  inter- 
personal and  intergroup  relationships  within  the  individual  industrial  unit  which 
determine  its  efficiency  as  an  economic  and  social  institution  and  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  community  as  they  affect  social  relations.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.       Mr.  Roy 

247.  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIETY.-This  course  seeks  to  provide  a  frame  of- 
reference  for  the  analysis  and  ordering  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  diverse  cultures 
of  the  world,  the  State,  the  world  community,  the  Great  Society,  news,  mass  be- 
havior, social  problems,  races  and  classes.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Thompson  j 

255.  RACE  AND  CULTURE.— A  comparative  study  of  race  relations  in  the 
world  perspective  developed  around  such  themes  as  race  and  personal  identity,  the 
geography  and  ecology  of  race  relations,  the  idea  of  race,  and  race  conflict.  9:20- 
10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Thompson 

SECOND  TERM 

92.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social; 
life,  its  origin,  evolution,  and  organization  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of  a  number 
of  concrete  social  problems.     Prerequisite:   Course  91.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Miller  1 

253.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.-The  study  of  particular  institutions  and  the 
social  movements  out  of  which  they  developed,  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  general  propositions  concerning  the  nature,  function  and  importance  of  institu- 
tions in  society.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Miller 

ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD   C    HORN,  CHAIRMAN— 224    BIOLOGY    BUILDING 

(WEST  CAMPUS);    PROFESSOR   K.   SCHMIDT-NIELSEN,   ACTING 

DIRECTOR  OF   GRADUATE  STUDIES— 337   BIOLOGY 

BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

All  classes  in  Zoology  are  offered  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  (Term  I,  June  13-July  18;  Term  II,  July  19-August  23). 
Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must  have  their  registra- 
tion completed  in  advance  of  these  dates.  For  registration  dates  see  General 
Registration  pages  19-22  of  this  Bulletin.  For  detailed  instructions  and  further 
information  on  these  offerings  see  the  Bulletin  of  Duke  University  Marine  Labora- 
tory. 
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To  undertake  study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  Zoology,  a  student  should 
have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  zoology  or  its  equivalent.  This  nor- 
mally amounts  to  twenty-four  or  more  hours  of  course  work  distributed  among 
various  fields  of  Zoology.  The  department  recognizes  the  trend  in  modern  biology 
towards  interdisciplinary  research,  and  part  of  the  Zoology  requirements  may  be 
replaced  by  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  etc. 

Required  work  for  the  A.M.  degree  ordinarily  includes  twelve  units  of  advanced 
course  work  in  Zoology,  six  units  of  course  work  in  a  minor  department,  and  an 
additional  six  units  of  advanced  course  work  in  the  major  or  minor  department,  or 
in  other  pertinent  departments.  Furthermore,  an  acceptable  thesis  is  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  expected  to  be  broadly  trained  zoologists. 
The  program  of  each  candidate  is  determined  by  a  committee  which  reviews  pre- 
vious training  and  sets  the  specific  requirements  to  be  made.  Normally  the  pro- 
gram includes  graduate  courses  in  several  fields  of  Zoology,  courses  in  the  minor 
subject,  wide  reading  in  science  in  general  and  in  biology  in  particular,  research, 
and  dissertation  based  on  original  work.  Minor  work  is  available  in  many  fields, 
including  anatomy,  biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. 

FIRST  TERM   (Duke  Campus) 
353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.    2-6  s.h.  Staff 

FIRST  TERM    (Duke  Marine  Laboratory) 

203.  MARINE  ECOLOGY— A  study  of  marine  animals  in  relation  to  environ- 
ment. Consideration  of  environmental  factors,  succession,  rhythms,  communities, 
intraspecific  and  interspecific  relations,  productivity,  conservation  problems,  etc., 
concerned  with  animal  life  in  the  ocean.  Lectures,  reviews,  conferences,  field  and 
laboratory  work.    6  s.h.  Mr.  Gray 

250.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ECOLOGY  OF  MARINE  ANIMALS.-A  study  of  the 
physiological  responses  of  marine  animals  in  relation  to  certain  environmental 
factors  and  evolution.  Animals  representing  numerous  phyla  and  from  various 
habitats  are  studied.    Prerequisite:  Zoology  151  or  equivalent.    6  s.h.    Mr.  Vernberg 

353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.    2-6  s.h.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM   (Duke  Campus) 
353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.     2-6  s.h.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM   (Duke  Marine  Laboratory) 

204.  PARASITES  OF  MARINE  ANIMALS.-The  major  groups  of  parasites  will 
be  considered  in  relation  to  different  types  of  marine  animals.  Systematics  of  the 
parasites  present  will  be  considered  along  with  host-parasite  relations  and  life 
cycles.  A  special  problem  will  be  selected  by  the  student  and  completed  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  course.  Prerequisites:  Introductory  Parasitology  or  equiva- 
lent.   6  s.h.  Mrs.  Hunter 

274.  MARINE  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  invertebrate  animals 
that  occur  in  the  Beaufort  region.  A  number  of  field  trips  will  be  made  to  a 
variety  of  habitats  to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment. The  structure  and  habits  of  living  invertebrates,  as  well  as  their  behavior 
under  certain  experimental  conditions,  will  be  studied  in  the  laboratory.    6  s.h. 

Mr.  Bookhout 

353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.    2-6  s.h.  Staff 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  SUMMER  SESSION  APPLICANTS 

All  applicants  for  Summer  Session  courses  who  are  not  now  in  residence 
Duke  University  must  fill  out  accurately  and  in  detail  the  form  below 
id  return  it  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  Preference  in  enroll- 
ent  will  be  given  to  persons  returning  the  form  promptly,  but  a  place  in  a 
irticular  course  cannot  be  assured  until  all  fees  are  paid.  Undergraduates 
graduates  who  are  enrolled  in  a  university  or  college  other  than  Duke 
niversity  and  who  are  seeking  to  transfer  summer  session  credits  to  the 
liege  in  which  they  are  matriculated  should  request  a  course  approval 
rm  to  be  certified  by  their  dean  or  registrar.  Persons  applying  for  admis- 
bn  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  should  write  the  Dean  of 
e  Graduate  School  for  the  necessary  forms  in  addition  to  completing  the 
rm  below: 


Approved  Date.. 


.PPLICATION  FOR  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

'r.,  Mrs.,  Miss 

(Please  Print) 

reet  Address,  Rural  Route,  or  P.  O.  Box 

>st  Office State 

ationality Race 

Please  reserve  a  place  for  me  in  the  following  courses  listed  in  the 
immer  Session  Bulletin. 

Department  No.  of  Course  Title  of  Course 


line  and  address  of  High  School  from  which  you  graduated.. 


ave  you  attended  a  college?  Yes No 

ame  and  address  of  college ~ 

ighest  degree  held: 

-  e  you  a  candidate  for  a  degree?  Yes No.. 


yes,  for  which  degree?. 


In  what  school  or  college  of  Duke  University  are  you  seeking  to  em 
(check  one) : 

Undergraduate  credits  Graduate  credits 

□  Trinity  College  (men)  □  Graduate  School,  Arts  and  Sciences 

□  The  Woman's  College  □  Divinity  School 

□  College  of  Engineering  □  School  of  Forestry 

□  Special  or  unclassified  □  Special  or  unclassified 

□  Credits  for  transfer  □  Credits  for  transfer 

Have  you  applied  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School? , 

Are  you  at  present  a  college  student? If  so,  where? 

What  class? , 

Are  you  a  full-time  teacher? _ 

Name  and  address  of  school 

Teaching  position 

Total  number  years  teaching  experience 

Will  your  fees  be  paid  by: 

(a)  Yourself 

(b)  Veterans'  Administration,  Public  Law  346  or  16 

(c)  Funds  received  under  Public  Law  550 

Have  you  attended  previous  Summer  Sessions  at  Duke:  Yes 

Years No , 
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Calendar  of  the  Graduate  School 

Summer  Session  1961 

1961 

May        3-4     Advance    registration    for    current    students    for    1961    Summer    Session 
(and  for  fall  semester  1961) 
Tuesday— Registration  of  students  for  Summer  Session,  first  term. 
Wednesday— Instruction  begins  for  Summer  Session,  first  term. 
Friday— Final   date   for   filing  with   the   Graduate   Office   Statement   of 
Intention  to  complete,  during  the  first  term,  requirements  for  the 
Master's  degree.    If  a  thesis  is  to  be  presented,  the  title  is  to  be  filed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Statement  of  Intention. 

July  3-7  German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Candidates 
register  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  these  examinations  not 
later  than  June  22. 

July  5     Wednesday— French  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees, 

4:1)0  p.m.,  233  Allen  Building.  Candidates  register  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office  not  later  than  June  28. 

July  18    Tuesday— First  term  of  Summer  Session  ends. 

July  19  Wednesday— Registration  of  students  for  second  term  of  Summer  Ses- 
sion. 

July         20    Thursday— Instruction  begins  for  second  term  of  Summer  Session. 

July  28     Friday— Final    date   for    filing   with    the   Graduate    Office    Statement    of 

Intention  to  complete,  during  the  second  term,  requirements  foi 
the  Master's  degree.  If  a  thesis  is  to  be  presented,  the  title  is  to  be 
filed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Statement  of  Intention. 

Aug.         23     Wednesday— Second  term  of  Summer  Sessions  ends. 

Academic  Year  1961-62 

Sept.  18  Monday— Reading,  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  Tests  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. French,  9:00  a.m.,  German,  10:15  a.m.,  both  in  12.">  Engineer- 
ing Building.     (See  page  21  for  information.) 

Tuesday— English  Tests  for  Foreign  Students.     2:00  p.m.,  125  Engineer- 
ing Building. 
Sept.        20     Wednesday— Registration   of  graduate  students   lot    first    semester.     In- 
door Stadium. 

Thursday— Classes  begin. 

German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Candidates 
register  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  these  examinations  not 
later  than  October  4. 

Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.— Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

Monday,  8:00  a.m.— Classes  are  resumed. 

Monday— Founders  Day. 

Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.— Christmas  recess  begins. 


Sept. 

21 

Oct. 

16-20 

Nov. 

22 

Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

11 

Dec. 

20 

Duke  University 


1962 


fan.  3     Wednesday,  8:00  a.m.— Classes  are  resumed. 

fan.  5     Friday— French     examination     tor     candidates     for     graduate     degrees, 

4:00  p.m.,  place  to  be  announced.  Candidates  register  in  the  Grad 
uate  School  Office  for  these  examinations  not  later  than  December 
15,  1961. 

fan.       7-13     Reading  period. 

Jan.  16     Tuesday— Final  examinations  begin. 

fan.         26     Friday— Final  examinations  end. 

fan.  29     Monday— Reading,    Vocabulary    and    Grammar    Tests    in    French    and 

German  for  entering  students,  second  semester.  French,  10:30  a.m., 
German,  11:45  a.m.,  both  in  125  Engineering  Building.  (See  page 
21  for  information.) 

Jan.  30     Tuesday— Registration    for    students    not    in    residence    during    first    se- 

mester and  for  current  students  who  failed  to  pre-register.  Indoor 
Stadium. 

Feb.  1     Thursday— Classes  are  resumed. 

March        1     Thursday— Last  day  for  applying  for   University   fellowships,  graduate 
assistantships,  and  graduate  scholarships, 
final   date  for  filing  with  Graduate  Office  Statement  of  Intention  of 
receiving  advanced   degree  in    fune.     Titles  of  theses  and  disserta- 
tions are  to  be  filed  concurrently  with  the  Statement  of  Intention. 

March      24     Saturday,  12:30  p.m.— Spring  recess  begins. 

April  2     Monday,  8:00  a.m.— Classes  are  resumed. 

April  13  Friday— French  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees,  4:00 
P.M.,  place  to  be  announced.  Candidates  register  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office  for  these  examinations  not  later  than   March  30. 

April  13  Friday— Last  day  for  submitting  theses  for  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Doctor  of  Education. 

May  1     Tuesday— Last  clay  for  submitting  theses  for  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 

Master  of  Science.  Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of  Arts  in 
leaching. 

April  30-May  5  German  examinations  for  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  Candi- 
dates register  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  these  examinations 
not  later  than  April  18. 

May     13-18     Reading  period. 

May  19     Saturday— Final  examinations  begin. 

May         30     Wednesday— Final  examinations  end. 

June  2     Saturday— Commencement  begins. 

June  3     Sundav— Commencement  sermon. 

June  4     Monday— Graduating  Exercises. 

LAST  DATES  FOR  APPLYING  FOR  ADMISSION 

Fall  Semester,  with  Award February  15 

Fall  Semester,  Admission  Only   August  1 

Spring  Semester January  1 

Summer  Session,  First  Term May  12 

Summer  Session,  Second  Term June  16 
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Officers  of  the  University 
Administration 


Deryl  Hart,  M.D. 

President  of  the  University,  pro  tern 
Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D. 

Provost 
Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relations 
Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life 
Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost 
Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost 
Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 

Assistant  Provost 
Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B. 

Treasurer 
Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Comptroller 

John  Marion  Dozicr,  A.B. 
Secretary  of  the  University 

Graduate  School  Administration 

Allan  Murray  Cartter,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Francis  Ezra  Bowman,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Faculty 

Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions, 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Benjamin  Edward  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Librarian 

Richard  Lovejoy  Tuthill,  Ed.D. 
University  Registrar 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Allan  Murray  Cartter 

ex  officio 

Francis  Ezra  Bowman 

ex  officio 

Philip  Handler 

John  C.  McKinney 

William  Bernard  Peach 

Arlin  Turner 

Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr. 

Karl  Milton  Wilbur 


Instructional  Staff 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

(as  of  November  21,  1960) 
The  date  denotes  the  first  year  of  service  at  Duke  University. 
Frances  Dorothy  Acomb,   (1945)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Donald  Keith  Adams,   (1931)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
John  Richard  Alden,   (1955)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
Hugh  Anderson,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Tlicologs 
Lewis  Edward  Anderson,   (1936)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
Roger  Fabian  Anderson,    (1950)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
John  Leslie  Artley,   (1955)  D.Eng.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Kurt  W.  Back,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Joseph  Randle  Bailey,    (1946)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Frank  Baker,   (1960)  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Religion 
Katharine  May  Banham,    (1946)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Paull  Franklin  Baum,    (1922)  Ph.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Charles  A.  Baylis,   (1952)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
fWilliam  Waldo  Beach,    (1946)  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics 
Joseph  Willis  Beard,    (1937)  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Virology 
Robert  Beare,    (4959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
Roland  Frederick  Becker,    (1951)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Frederick  Bemheim,    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Mrs.    Mai\     I  .    C.    Bernheim,     (1930)    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professoi     of    Biochemistry 
Merle  M.  Bevington,    (1942)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Lucius  Aurelius  Bigelow,    (1929)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
William  Duight  Billings.    (1952)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
Robert  W.  Binkley,   (1957)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Martin  Lee  Black,  Jr.,   (1930)  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting 
Martin  M.  Block,   (1952)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Hugo  Leander  Blomquist,    (1920)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 
Edward  Claude  Bolmeier,    (1948)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
Charles  Alan  Boueau,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Cazlyn  Green  Bookhout,    (1935)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Lloyd  J.  Borstelmann,    (1953)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Francis  Ezra  Bowman,   (1945)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Englisli 
Benjamin  Boyce,   (1950)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Thomas  Allen   Boyle,  Jr.,    (1957)   M.S.  in   M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 
Charles  Kilgo  Bradsher,   (1939)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
**Ralph  Braibanti.   (1953)  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Jack  Brehin,   (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

1"  Absent  on   Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  Semester,   1960-61 
**  Absent  on  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
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Roberta  Florence  Brinkley,   (1947)  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Earl  I.  Brown,    (1960)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Frances  Campbell  Brown,   (1931)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Marvin  L.  Brown,  Jr.,   (1960),  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
Joseph  A.  Bryant,    (1959)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
William  Lawrence  Byrne,    (1954)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Leonard  Carlitz,    (1932)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  Winder  Carr,  Jr..    (1926)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
Allan  Murray  Cartter,   (1952)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
William  H.  Cartwright,    (1951)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
♦jjuan  R.  Castellano,   (1947)  D.F.L.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Clifton  C.  Cherpack,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance.  Languages 
Benjamin  Guy  Childs.    (1924)  M.A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
Kenneth  Willis  Clark,    (1931)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Romane  Lewis  Clark,   (1953)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Paul  Hibbert  Clyde,   (1937)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
Louis  David  Cohen,    (1946)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Robert  Taylor  Cole,   (1935)  Ph.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Joel  G.  Colton,    (1947)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Ptofessor  of  History 
*Robert  Merle  Colver,    (1953)  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Norman  Francis  Conant,    (1935)   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mycology;  Associate  Professor 
of  Bacteriology 

Robert  Howe  Connery,    (1949)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Thomas  Howard  Cordle,    (1950)   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

John  Costlow,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Frederick  A.  G.  Cowper,   (1918)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages 

William  L.  Culberson,   (1955)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

John  Shel ton  Curtiss,    (1945)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

Robert  Earle  Cushman,    (1945)  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

Bingham  Dai,   (1943)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Paul  G.  Daston,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Eugene  A.  Davidson,    (1958)  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemist))' 

Gifford  Davis,   (1930)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,    (1935)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

fDonald  J.  Dewey,    (1950)  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Irving  Diamond,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Neal  Dow,   (1934)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Francis  George  Dressel,    (1929)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Bernard  I.  Duftey,    (1960)  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  English 

Kenneth  Lindsay  Duke,    (1940)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Arthur  Stephen  Dunning,    (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Robert  F.  Durden,    (1952)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

fGeorge  Sharp  Eadie,    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Howard  Easley,    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Preston  W7.  Edsall,   (1960)  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 

William  Whitfield  Elliott,   (1925)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ernest  Elsevier,    (1950)  M.S.  in  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

John  Wendell  Everett,   (1932)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

H  Absent   on   Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring   Semester,   1960-61 

*  Absent  on   Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  Semester,   1960-61 

T  Resigned  August  31,    1960 
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David  Fair,    (1960)  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  History 

John  Morton  Fein,   (1950)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Arthur  Bowles  Ferguson,    (1939)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

§§Charles  F.  Ferguson,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

i-fohn  Hurt  Fisher,   (1955)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

Donald  J.  Fluke,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Irwin  Fridovich.    (1958),  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Mercedes  Gaftron,    (1958),  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant   Research  Professor  in  Psychology 

Thomas  M.  Gallie,  Jr.,   (1954-55;  1956)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  Henry  Gardner,  Jr.,   (1953)  M.Eng.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

ffNorman  Garmezy,    (1950)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

I  la  Gehman,    (1959)  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

W.  Scott  Gehman,  Jr.,    (1954)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Education 

John  Jay  Gergen,    (1936)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Allan  H.  Gilbert.   (1920)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Donald  G.  Gillin,   (1959),  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Clarence  Gohdes,    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

Walter  Gordy,    (1946)  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.H.C.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Physics 

Richard  Babson  Grant,    (1952)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

*Irving  Emery  Gray.    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ronald  C.  Green,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Biochemistry 

John  R.  Gregg,   (1957)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Fugene  Greuling,   (1948)  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Paul    Magnus  Gross,    (1919)   Ph.D.,    William   Hoirell  Pegram   Professor  of  Chemistry 

Norman  Guttman,    (1951)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Douglas  Hague,    (1960)  M.Com.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 

Frank   Gregory   Hall,    (1926-42:    1945)   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology 
Louise  Hall,    (1931)  S.B.Arch.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
John  Hamilton  Hallowed,    (1942)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
William  Baskerville  Hamilton,    (1936)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
Philip  Handler,    (1939)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
ttFrank  Allan  Hanna,    (1948)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
George  Thomas  Hargitt.    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 
Ellwood  Scott  Harrar,    (1936)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
Reese  T.  Harris,    (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Hornell  Norris  Hart,    (1938)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
Charles  Cleveland  Hatley,   (1917)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Charles  Roy  Hauser,   (1929)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Simeon  K.  Heninger,    (1955)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Stuart  C.  Henry,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  Christianity 
Frederick    Herzog,    (1960)    B.D.,    Th.M.,   Th.D.,   Associate   Professor   of   Systematic 
Theology 

Duncan  Chatteris  Hetherington,    (1930)  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Douglas  Greenwood  Hill,    (1931)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Hans  J.  Hillerbrand,    (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  European  Chris- 
tianity 
Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,   (1935)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

§§  Absent  on  Leave.  Fall  Semester,  1960-61 

f  Resigned  August  31,   1960 
ft  Absent  on  Leave,  1960-61 

*  Absent  on  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  Semester,  1960-61 
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Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr.,   (1947)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

ff  Calvin  Bryce  Hoover,  (1925)  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics 

Edward  Charles  Horn,   (1946)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

Jay  Broadus  Hubbell,   (1927)  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Wayland  Elroy  Hull,   (1953)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 

Harold  J.  Hunim,    (1954)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

f  5fDon  Dougan  Humphrey,   (1945)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

%  Mrs.  Wanda  Sanborn  Hunter,   (1947)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Allan  S.  Hui  lburt,  (1956)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

William  H.  Irving,    (1936)  B.A.,    (Oxon.),  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen,  (1931)  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 

Bronislas  de  Leval   Jezierski,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 

and  Literature 
Gordon  Johnson,   (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
**Terry  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,   (1954)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Edward  Ellsworth  Jones,   (1953)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
:£Brady  Rimbey  Jordan,   (1927)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Henry  Kamin,  (1948)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Van  Leslie  Kenyon,  Jr.,   (1945)  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Alan  C.  Kerckhoff,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Gregory  Adams  Kimble,  (1952)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Norman  Kirshner,    (1956)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
Peter  H.  Klopfer,   (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Sigmund  Koch,    (1942-47;   1948)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Clarence  Ferdinand  Korstian,    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Silviculture 
Jack  L.  Kostyo    (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 
j-fPaul  Jackson  Kramer,   (1931)  Ph.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany 
William  R.  Krigbaum,    (1952)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Charles  Albeit  Krummel,   (1922)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German 
Sudhir  Kumar,   (1958)  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 
George  Frederic  Kuder,   (1948)  Pb.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Weston  La  Barre,   (1946)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Creighton  Lacy,   (1953)  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Missions  and  Social  Ethics 
Martin  Lakin,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Charles  Earl  London,  (1926)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
John  Tate  Lanning,   (1927)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
William  Thomas  Laprade,   (1909)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
John  E.  Larsh,  Jr.,   (1943)  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology 
**Harold  Walter  Lewis,   (1949)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
jfDaniel  A.  Livingstone,    (1956)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
E.  Croft  Long  (1956)  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
W.  S.  Lynn,   (1954)  M.D.,  Associate  in  Biochemistry 
John  C.  McKinney,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Robert  McLeod   (1955)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  Nelson  Macduff,   (1956)  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Alan  Krebs  Manchester,   (1929)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

**Clyde  L.  Manschreck,    (1954)  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Undergraduate 
Religion 

tf  Absent  on  Leave,  1960-61 
UK  Resigned,  August  31,  1960 

H  Absent  on  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  Semester,  1960-61 
**  Absent  on  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 

t  Retired,  August  31,  1960 
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Joseph  Eldredge  Markee,    (1943)  Ph.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Sidney    David    Markman,     (1947)    Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor    of   Art    History    and 

Archaeology 
Otto  Meier,  Jr.,   (1934)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Johannes  Hoist  Max  Meyer,   (1959)  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Montrose  J.  Moses,  (1959)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Francis  Joseph  Murray,   (1960)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Aubrey  Willard  Naylor,   (1952)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
Glenn  Robert  Negley,   (1946)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  PhilosoJjli\ 
Ernest  William  Nelson,    (1926)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Henry  Winston  Newson,   (1948)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Walter  McKinley  Nielsen,  (1925)  Ph.D.,  James  I'..  Duke  Professoi  of  Physics 
Holger  O.  V.  Nygard,   (1960)  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Walter  D.  Obrist,   (1956)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Henry  John  Oosting,  (1932)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
Suydam  Osterhout,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 
John  R.  Overman,  (1955)  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
Harry  Ashton  Owen,  Jr.,   (1951)  M.S.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
**HaroId  Talbot  Parker,   (1939)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
^[Ransom  Rathbone  Patrick,   (1954)  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Aesthetics  and  Art 
Robert  Leet  Patterson,    (1945)  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 
William  Bernard  Peach,   (1951)  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Talmadge  Lee  Peele,    (1939)  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Harold  Sanford  Perry,    (1932)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
^Ray  C.  Petry,   (1937)  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
Olan  Lee  Petty.   (1952)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Jane  Philpott,    (1951)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Leo  Pine,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Jacques  C.  Poirier,   (1955)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
W.  H.  Poteat,    (1960)  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Christianity  and  Culture 
Benjamin  Edward  Powell,    (1946)  Ph.D.,  Librarian 

Richard  Lionel  Predmore,    (1950)  D.M.L.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Jack  J.  Preiss   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
** James    Ligon    Price,    Jr.,     (1952)    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor    of    Undergraduate 

Religion 
Jesse  Harris  Proctor,   (1958)  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Louis  DuBose  Quin,    (1956)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Charles  William  Ralston,   (1953)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Soils 
**Robert  Stanley  Rankin,    (1927)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science' 
William  Walter  Rankin,  Jr.,   (1926)  M.A.,  Professoi  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 
f  ^Guy  H.  Ransom,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  J'isiting  Associate  Professor  of  Christian  and  Social 

Ethics 
^Benjamin  Ulysses  Ratchford,    (1928)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Thomas  D.  Reynolds,   (1953)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Henry  Stoutte  Roberts,  Jr.,    (1948)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  '/.oology 
**John  Henderson  Roberts,    (1931)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Hermann  R.  Robl,   (1959)  Dr.  habil.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physic  s 
Eliot  H.  Rodnick,   (1949)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

**  Absent  on  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 

H  Absent  on  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  Semester,   1960-61 
H  Resigned,  August  31,  1960 
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Robert  Samuel  Rogers,    (1937)  Ph.D.,  F.A.A.R.,  Professor  of  Latin 

Theodore  Ropp,   (1938)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

1jf  Robert  S.  Rowe,    (1956)  D.Eng.,  /.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Donald  Francis  Roy,    (1950)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Mabel  F.  Rudisill,    (1948)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ralph  Wayne  Rundles,   (1945)  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine 

Herman  Salinger,    (1955)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German 

Muriel  I.  Sandeen,   (1950)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

§§Charles  Richard  Sanders,   (1937)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

John  Henry  Saylor,   (1928)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mrs.  Bodil  Schmidt-Nielsen,    (1956)  D.D.S.,  Dr.  Odont.,  Dr.  Phil.,  Associate  Research 

Professor  of  Zoology 
Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen,    (1952)  Mag.Sc,  Dr.  Phil.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
George  C.  Schoolfield,    (1959)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German 
Franz  Schrader,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Zoology 
Francis  Xavier  Schumacher,   (1937)  B.S.,  Professor  of  Forestry 
Richard  Seymour,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
Lambert  Armour  Shears,   (1927)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German 
***Joseph  R.  Shoenfield,   (1952)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Edward  Christian  Simmons,   (1947)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ida  H.  Simpson,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Allan  P.  Sindler,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
David  Tillerson  Smith,   (1930)  M.D.,  Litt.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
Grover  C.  Smith,    (1952)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
H.  Shelton  Smith,   (1931)  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  American 

Religious  Thought 
Joel  Smith,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Peter  Smith,   (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Robert  Sidney  Smith,   (1932)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Hersey  Everett  Spence,    (1918)  B.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious 

Education 

Joseph  John  Spengler,    (1934)  Ph.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics 

Charles  D.  Spielberger,   (1955)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Hertha  D.  E.  Sponer,   (1935)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

^Harold    P.    Stephenson,     (1957)    Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor   of   Mechanical   Engi- 
neering 

**Lionel  Stevenson,   (1955)  B.Litt.    (Oxon.)  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
of  English 

William  Franklin  Stinespring,   (1936)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 

Howard  Austin  Strobel,   (1948)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

John  Strugnell,    (1960)  M.A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  in  Religion 

Wippert  A.  Stumpf,    (1948)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

John  Dennis  Sullivan,    (1959)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of   Wood   Technology 

Elizabeth  Read  Sunderland,   (1939-42;  1943)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Joseph  Miller  Thomas,    (1930),  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Edgar  Tristram  Thompson,    (1935)   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Leonard  M.  Thompson,   (1960)  M.A.,  Visiting  Professor  of  History 

James  Nordin  Truesdale,    (1930)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 

Arlin  Turner,   (1953)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

H  Resigned,  August  31,   1960 
§§  Absent  on  Leave,  Fall   Semester,   1960-61 
***  Sabbatical   Leave,   1960-61,  half-time  each  semester 
**  Absent  on  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
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Leonard  H.  Unger.   (1960)  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  English 

Charles  Rovve  Vail,    (1939)   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Y.  John  Vernberg,   (1951)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Patrick  R.  Vincent,    (1954)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Clement   Vollmer,    (1926)   Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of   German 

Herbert  von  lieckerath,   (1935)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics  and  Political 

Science 
Warren  Chase  Vosburgh,   (1928)  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  o\  Chemistry 
Salih  J.  Wakil,   (1959).  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
Loring  Baker  Walton,   (1929)  Lie.  es  L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Calvin  L.  Ward,   (1952)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
*Charles  Eugene  Ward,   (1927)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Seth  L.  Warner,    (1955)   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  o)  Mathematics 
Richard  Lyness  Watson,   Jr.,    (1939)  Ph.D.,  Professoi   of  History 
■(•Vernon  Elgin  Way,    (1930)  A.M.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of   Greek 
llenrv   Weil/,    (1950)  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Paul   Welsh,    (1948)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Robert  W.  Wheal,   (1956)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Richard   Sea brook    Wheeler,    (I960)    Ph.D..    Visiting   Assistant    Professoi    of  Political 

Science 
Alban  Gregory  Widgery,   (1930)  M.A..  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 
Karl  Milton  Wilbur,   (1946)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Robert  L.  Wilbur,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professoi   of   Botany 
I'elhani   Wilder,  Jr.,    (1949)   Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Mrs.  Hilda  Pope  Willett,   (1948)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
James  W.  Williams,   (1937)  M.S.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Robert   Marshall   Williamson,    (1951)  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
ffNeil  L.  Wilson,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Robert   Renbert  Wilson,    (1925)  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Thomas  George   Wilson,    (1959)   D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Orval  S.  Wintermute,    (1958),  B.D.,  Lecturer  in  Religion 
Frederick    Adolphus    Wolf,     (1927)    Ph.D.,    James    B.    Duke    Professor    Emeritus   of 

Botany 
Frank  Wilson  Woods,    (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
**Robert  Hilliard  Woody,   (1929)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
William  P.  Vohe,   (1958)  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
James  G.  Voho,    (1957)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Forest  Economics 
Karl  Edward  Zener,    (1928)  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Absent  on   Sabbatical  Leave,   Fall  Semester,   19(50-61 
f  Resigned    August   31,    1960 
tt  Absent  on  Leave,   1960-61 
**  Absent  on  Sabbattical  Leave,   1960-61 


General  Regulations  Governing 
Graduate  Study 


Admission 

PREREQUISITES.  A  student  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duke  University  must  have  received 
an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  (or  the  equivalent  in  the  case  of  foreign  stu- 
dents) from  an  accredited  institution.  His  undergraduate  program 
should  be  well  rounded  and  of  such  quality  as  to  give  positive  evidence 
of  capacity  for  graduate  study.  Normally  he  should  have  majored  in 
the  area  of  his  intended  graduate  study.  Many  departments  (see 
Courses  of  Instruction,  pp.  51  ff.)  list  specific  prerequisites.  Students 
are  urged  to  anticipate  at  least  one  of  the  language  requirements  (see 
pp.  21-23). 

STUDENTS  REQUIRING  ADMISSION.  Admission  is  required 
of  1)  all  students  who  intend  to  pursue  study  toward  a  degree  offered 
by  the  Graduate  School,  2)  all  other  students  who  desire  credit  for 
whatever  purpose  for  graduate  courses— except  students  who  register 
only  in  the  Summer  Session. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ALL  APPLICANTS.  A  student  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  should  request  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  to  send  an  application  blank.  This  he  should  fill 
out  completely  and  return  promptly.  In  addition  he  should  provide 
the  following  supporting  documents:  (1)  a  transcript  or  transcripts 
of  all  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  mailed  directly  by  the 
registrar  to  the  Dean;  (2)  as  soon  as  possible,  supplementary  tran- 
scripts showing  completion  of  work  in  progress  when  the  earlier 
transcript  was  made;  (3)  three  letters  of  recommendation  written 
by  persons  best  qualified  to  judge  him  as  a  prospective  graduate 
student  and  mailed  directly  to  the  Dean;  (4)  scores  on  the  aptitude 
and  major  subject  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  always  acceptable 
to  strengthen  the  application  and  always  to  be  reported  if  the  exami- 
nations have  been  taken,  desired  but  not  required  by  the  Departments 
of  Biochemistry,  Economics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  and  required 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  (Information  on  times  and  places 
of  Graduate  Record  Examinations  can  be  provided  at  the  applicant's 
college  or  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.) 
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ADDITIONAL  PROCEDURE  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS. 
Full)  qualified  students  from  outside  the  United  States  are  welcomed 
in  the  Graduate  School  to  take  courses  and  in  many  instances  to  study 
toward  a  degree.  In  applying  for  admission  the  foreign  student  should, 
in  addition  to  the  information  required  of  all  students,  submit  with 
his  application  (1)  if  his  native  language  is  not  English,  a  statement 
1)\  a  qualified  official  that  the  applicant  can  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  English  well  enough  to  pursue  a  program  of  graduate 
study,  (2)  a  statement  certified  by  a  responsible  person  that  his 
finances  are  sufficient  to  maintain  him  during  his  stav  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  (.">)  a  statement  by  a  qualified  medical  doctor  describing 
any  emotional  or  physical  illness  the  applicant  has  had  during  the 
previous  five  years. 

All  foreign  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  will  be 
examined  during  their  first  registration  period  For  competence  in  the 
use  ol  oral  and  written  English.  Until  competence  is  determined, 
admission  and  arrangements  for  an  award  involving  teaching  must 
remain  provisional.  Such  students  as  are  found  to  lack  the  necessary 
competence  will  be  required  to  enroll  in  the  three-unit  non-credit 
course  English  for  Foreign  Students  and  to  reduce  their  course  or 
research  program  three  units  if  necessary. 

CLOSING  DATES  FOR  APPLICATIONS,  because  applications 
cannot  be  reviewed  until  all  required  supporting  documents  are  filed. 
applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  closing 
dales  listed  below: 

Fall  semester  admission  and  award February    15 

Fall  semester,  admission  onh \ugusl   1 

Spring  semester,  admission  only January  1 

Summer  Session.*  First  Term May  12 

Summer  Session.*  Second  Term June  16 

NOTIFICATION  AND  STATUS.  When  the  application  is  ap- 
proved, the  student  will  receive  a  letter  of  admission  and  an  accept- 
ance form.  The  process  of  admission  is  not  complete  until  the  state- 
ment of  acceptance  has  been  returned. 

.Applicants  who  are  admitted  will  lie  oHered  full  admission,  pro- 
visional admission,  or  non-degree  admission.  Provisional  admission 
is  offered  to  students  Avho  (1)  appear  to  warrant  admission  but  who 
do  not  fully  comply  with  admission  requirements,  for  a  trial  period 
of  one  semester  or  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  course  work,  or  (2)  are 
admissible  except  that  the  application  lacks  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion, a  supplementary  transcript,  or  required  test  scores,  or  some  other 

*  Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  for  study  in  the  Summer 
Session  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  as  well  as 
to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  tlie  applicant's  responsibility  to 
make  certain  that  his  application  is  complete  and  in  order  before  the  dates  specified. 
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required  information.  Non-degree  admission  is  offered  to  students 
who  (1)  have  no  intention  of  taking  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke 
University  but  wish  to  take  courses  for  accreditation,  for  transfer  to 
other  institutions,  or  for  other  purposes,  (2)  do  not  fully  meet  admis- 
sion requirements  but  wish  to  further  their  academic  interests,  and 
(3)  who  apply  late  and  must  register  before  the  application  can  be 
fully  considered.  Graduate  credit  earned  under  provisional  status  may 
be  applied  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke  University  if  and 
when  upon  review  the  student  is  granted  full  admission;  graduate 
credit  earned  under  non-degree  status  may  not  be  applied  toward  an 
advanced  degree  at  Duke  University.  Late  applicants  ( (3)  above) 
will  be  granted  full  admission  if  admission  can  be  completed  within 
two  weeks  of  registration. 


Registration 


WHO  MUST  REGISTER.  (1)  All  students  who  enter  course 
work  or  residence  for  credit;  (2)  all  students  who  have  completed 
minimum  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree,  but  continue  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  University  in  their  research;  (3)  all  students  in 
in  absentia  status;  (4)  all  students  who  wish  merely  to  audit  a  course 
or  courses. 

REGISTRATION.  After  the  applicant  has  received  notification 
of  his  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  has  returned  his  state- 
ment of  acceptance  of  admission,  he  may  present  himself  for  registra- 
tion. During  the  registration  periods,  announced  in  the  Bulletin,  he 
first  confers  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  his  major  depart- 
ment, who  prepares  a  course  card,  listing  the  course  work  to  be  taken 
during  the  semester.  The  student  then  presents  this  course  card  to 
registration  officials,  who  enroll  him  officially  in  his  courses.  (For 
procedure  for  graduate  students  of  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina  who  wish  to  enroll  in  graduate  courses  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, see  below,  p.  19.) 

LATE  REGISTRATION.  All  students  are  expected  to  register 
at  the  time  stated  in  the  Bulletin.  Those  registering  late  are  subject 
to  a  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars. 

CHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION.  During  the  academic  year  with- 
in a  period  of  fourteen  days  from  the  specified  day  of  registration, 
students  may  change  their  schedules  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Grades,  Hours,  and  Credits 

Although  ideally  graduate  study  is  principally  individual  reading, 
research,  and  laboratory  experimentation   under  guidance,  academic 
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progress  in  the  United  States  is  generally  measured  and  recorded  in 
terms  of  course  hours  and  credits.  Peculiar  to  graduate  study  is  the 
term  residence,  also  generally  measured  in  hours,  to  designate  indi- 
vidual study  apart  from  courses,  such  as  writing  a  thesis  and  preparing 
for  general  examinations.  Since  September  1959  in  this  Graduate 
School  credit  for  courses  and  seminars,  research,  and  residence,  and 
corresponding  tuition  and  fees  have  been  stated  in  terms  of  UNITS. 
According  to  conventional  measurement  ONE  UNIT  is  equivalent  to 
ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR.  Thus  a  course  previously  described  as 
carrying  a  credit  of  3  s.h.  now  carries  a  credit  of  3  units. 

CREDITS  EARNED  OUTSIDE  THIS  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

(1)  Graduate  Credit  Earned  before  the  A.B.  Degree  Is  Granted. 
Ordinarily  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for  graduate  courses  earned  be- 
fore a  student  has  been  awarded  his  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree.  However, 
an  undergraduate  student  at  Duke  University  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  final  semester,  lacks  no  more  than  9  semester  hours  of  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree,  may  obtain  permission 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  enroll  for  graduate  courses 
sufficient  to  bring  his  total  program  to  fifteen  hours  a  week.  Such 
graduate  courses  will  be  credited  toward  the  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  or 
M.A.T.  degree,  provided  that  the  student  meets  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  that  he  is  duly  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School  at  the  beginning  of  that  term. 

(2)  Transfer  of  Graduate  Credits.  Credit  for  graduate  course  work 
earned  at  another  institution  will  be  determined  only  after  a  student 
has  spent  one  semester  at  Duke  University.  After  completing  his  first 
semester,  the  student  should  file  a  request  that  his  credits  be  reviewed 
and  a  decision  made. 

(3)  Graduate  Credit  for  Courses  Taken  in  the  School  of  Law. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  students  in 
the  social  sciences  may  take  certain  courses  in  the  School  of  Law  for 
graduate  credit.  In  some  instances  courses  in  the  School  of  Law  may 
be  considered  as  fulfilling  a  student's  requirements  for  a  minor.  To 
register  for  such  courses,  the  student  should  present  a  letter  from  his 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  re- 
questing permission  to  register  for  certain  specified  courses. 

(4)  Reciprocal  Agreement  with  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Under  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  Consoli- 
dated University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University,  students 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity during  the  regular  academic  year,  and  paying  full  fees  to  that 
institution,  may  be  admitted  to  a  maximum  of  two  courses  per  semes- 
ter in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  upon  payment  of  a 
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nominal  registration  lee  of  two  dollars  and  of  any  other  special  lees 
regularly  required  of  all  students.  Under  the  same  arrangements, 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  may  he  admitted 
to  course  work  at  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina. 
This  arrangement  is  not  in  effect  during  Summer  Sessions. 

GRADES.  Grades  in  the  Graduate  School  are  as  follows:  E,  G, 
S,  F,  and  /.  E  (exceptional)  is  the  highest  mark.  G  (good)  and  S 
(satisfactory)  are  the  remaining  passing  marks.  F  (failing)  is  below 
passing,  and  /  (incomplete)  indicates  that  some  portion  of  the 
student's  work  is  lacking,  for  an  acceptable  reason,  at  the  time  the 
grades  are  reported.  The  instructor  who  gives  an  /  for  a  course 
specifies  the  date  by  which  the  student  must  have  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. In  no  case  may  an  extension  by  granted  beyond  one  calendar 
year  from  the  date  the  course  ended.  If  the  course  is  not  completed, 
a  statement  of  No  Credit  is  made  upon  the  student's  record. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES.  Students 
granted  provisional  admission  may  on  occasion  be  required  as  part 
of  their  program  to  take  undergraduate  courses  as  prerequisites  to 
continued  graduate  study.  Undergraduate  courses  thus  taken  and 
others  elected  by  the  student  will  carry  no  graduate  credit. 

In  exceptional  cases,  100-level  courses  outside  the  major  depart- 
ment may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  to  a  maximum  of  two  one- 
semester  courses  or  one  year-course  not  exceeding  a  total  of  8  units, 
when  approved  by  the  Directors  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  major  de- 
partment and  in  the  department  in  which  the  course  is  listed  and  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  program. 

NORMAL  PROGRAMS.  Normally  graduate  students  who  do  not 
carry  teaching  or  assisting  duties  carry  a  full  load  of  graduate  work 
until  the  requirements  of  the  several  degrees  are  met.  A  full  load  is 
15  units  a  semester  or  30  units  for  the  academic  year.  Six  units  is  a 
maximum  load  for  one  term  of  the  Summer  Session. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND  INTERRUPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

From  a  Course.  After  14  days  from  the  date  of  registration  stu- 
dents may  drop  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  instructor  of  the  course  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  If  the  course  is  dropped  without 
the  necessary  approval,  the  permanent  record  will  list  the  course  as 
Dropped  Unofficially,  F.  If  a  course  is  dropped  30  days  or  more  after 
the  beginning  of  the  class  for  the  semester  involved,  the  status  of  the 
student  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  the  course  will  be  determined 
and  be  indicated  by  the  designation  Withdrew  Passing  (W.P.)  or 
Withdrew  Failing   (W.F.) 

From  the  Graduate  School.  The  University  reserves  the  right,  and 
matriculation  by  the  student  is  a  concession  of  this  right,  to  ask  the 
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withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  be  made 
against  the  student.  II  a  student  wishes  for  any  reason  to  withdraw 
from  the  Graduate  School  he  should  notify  both  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  his  major  department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  prior  to  the  date  of  his  expected  withdrawal.  (For  refunds 
upon  withdrawal,  see  below,  p.  38.) 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  interrupt  their  program  of  stud) 
for  a  period  longer  than  a  summer  vacation  should,  before  departure, 
leave  with  the  Graduate  Office  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  interrup- 
tion, mailing  address,  and  expected  date  of  return. 

TRANSCRIPT.  A  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  his  credits  from 
Duke  University  to  another  institution  is  entitled  to  one  free  tran- 
script of  his  record.  A  fee  of  one  dollar,  payable  in  advance,  is 
charged  for  each  additional  copy.  Requests  are  directed  to  the  Cen- 
tral Records  Office. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES.  Classes  which  carry  graduate  credit  are 
limited  in  size  to  twenty-five  students.  In  exceptional  cases  this  regu- 
lation may  be  modified,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  Faculty  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  concerned.  When  courses  numbered  200  to  29lJ 
Carry  graduate  credit,  the\  may  include  no  more  than  three  juniors 
and  such  juniors  must,  at  the  time  of  registration,  have  an  overall 
B  average. 


Language  Requirements 


Because  a  requirement  for  the  A.M.  degree  is  mastery  of  one 
acceptable  foreign  language,  and  for  the  Ph.D.  is  mastery  of  two,  the 
prospective  graduate  student  should  attain  mastery  of  at  least  one 
acceptable  foreign  language  and  preferably  two  before  applying  for 
admission.  The  facilities  for  graduate  study  are  highly  specialized 
and  costly.  The  student  who  must  lay  them  aside  to  acquire  what  he 
could  have  learned  as  an  undergraduate  is  wasting  his  time. 

ACCEPTABLE  LANGUAGES.  The  languages  normally  required 
are  French  and  German,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  a  student  may  substitute  for  either  of  these  another 
language  which  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  candidate's  program  of 
work  for  the  degree  and  for  which  an  examination  can  be  provided. 

MEETING  THE  REQUIREMENT.  Language  requirements  may 
be  met  in  three  ways— by  transcript,  by  a  written  examination  taken 
upon  first  registration,  by  a  reading  examination. 

1.  by  transcript.     Under  the  conditions  stated  below,  a  candidate 
for  the  Ph.D.  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
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uate  School  and  of  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
meet  one  of  his  language  requirements  by  filing  a  transcript  or 
certification  showing  that  he  has  passed  a  comparable  examina- 
tion elsewhere.  The  conditions  are  that  the  examining  grad- 
uate school  have  substantially  the  same  language  requirements  as 
this  Graduate  School,  that  the  examination  have  been  passed 
while  the  student  was  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  program  in  the  same 
field  as  his  declared  major  at  Duke  University  or  that  the 
examination  was  required  of  all  Ph.D.  candidates  regardless  of 
field,  and  that  the  examination  have  been  passed  recently  enough 
to  indicate  that  the  student  retains  command  of  the  language. 

2.  by  written  examination.  On  Monday  of  the  fall  registration 
period  and  on  the  day  before  spring  registration,  Reading, 
Vocabulary,  and  Grammar  tests  in  French  and  German  are 
offered  (see  the  Calendar  for  hour  and  place).  Any  entering 
student  engaging  upon  an  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  program  who  has  not 
already  taken  these  tests  may  take  them.  On  the  basis  of  his 
scores  the  student  will  (1)  be  certified  as  meeting  requirements 
in  these  languages,  (2)  be  advised  to  present  himself  for  the 
regular  reading  examinations  at  the  first  opportunity,  or  (3)  be 
advised  to  enroll  in  the  special  reading  courses   (see  below) . 

3.  by  reading  examination.  At  dates  listed  in  the  Calendar  read- 
ing examinations  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  when  re- 
quested Italian  are  offered.  Reading  examinations  in  other 
languages  must  be  individually  arranged. 

Students  who  require  re-examination  at  scheduled  times  will 
be  charged  $5.00  for  each  re-examination;  if  special  times  are 
necessary,  the  fee  will  be  $10.00. 

SPECIAL  READING  COURSES.  Special  courses  designed  to  assist 
graduate  students  in  acquiring  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
German  are  offered  for  three  hours  a  week,  French  during  the  fall 
semester,  German  during  the  spring  semester  and  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. A  student  who  registers  for  either  course  must  reduce  his  normal 
load  of  graduate  courses  by  three  units,  with  no  reduction  in  fees. 
No  auditors  are  permitted  in  these  courses  at  any  time.  Undergradu- 
ates may  not  enroll  during  the  academic  year  and  may,  with  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  the  Summer  Session 
only  if  total  registration  permits. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS.  Foreign  stu- 
dents whose  native  language  is  not  English  are,  during  their  first 
registration  period,  required  to  take  a  test  for  minimum  competence 
in  English  (see  p.  17).  Such  students,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  their  major  department,  may  request 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  substitute  English 
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for  one  of  the  required  foreign  languages.  If  permission  is  granted, 
a  reading  test  in  English,  like  those  in  French  and  German,  will  be 
arranged. 


Degrees  Offered 


THE  DEGREES  OFFERED.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  now  offers  the  following  degrees:  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  , 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  ,  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.) ,  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.)  ,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  .  and  the 
Doctor  of  Education    (Ed.D.) . 

General  Regulations  Governing  Master  s  Degrees 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS.  Candidates  for  all  Masters 
degrees  must  spend,  as  a  minimum ,  one  full  academic  year,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Summer  Session  terms,  in  residence  at  Duke  University. 
Those  who  wish  to  complete  their  degrees  wholly  in  the  Summer 
Session  must  be  in  residence  for  five  terms.  Often  more  time  will 
prove  necessary  in  either  case,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
student's  research  problem  if  a  thesis  is  offered  and  upon  the  student 
himself. 

A  Master's  degree  without  thesis  requires  a  minimum  of  30  units 
of  graduate  credit  in  course  and  seminar  work  properly  distributed 
between  major  and  minor  fields. 

A  Master's  degree  with  thesis  requires  a  minimum  of  30  units  of 
graduate  credit;  not  less  than  2-1  units  must  be  in  course  or  seminar 
work  properly  distributed  between  major  and  minor  fields.  If  after 
completion  of  the  30-unit  requirement  the  candidate  remains  in  resi- 
dence, he  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  3  units  of  residence  per 
semester  to  be  added  to  any  course-seminar  registration  of  6  units  or 
less,  2  with  7  units,  1  with  8  units,  and  none  with  9  or  more  units. 

A  Master's  candidate  who  presents  a  thesis  when  not  registered  in 
residence  will  be  charged  3  units  of  residence  for  the  semester  or  term 
in  which  the  thesis  is  presented. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE.  To  be  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  (A.M.,  M.S.,  M.Ed., 
M.A.T.),  the  graduate  student  must  (1)  have  made  passing  grades  in 
all  courses  taken  during  the  first  period  of  residence  (if  he  registers 
for  fewer  than  12  units  of  graduate  courses  during  his  first  period  of 
residence,  he  must  make  passing  grades  on  the  initial  12  units  of 
graduate  courses)  ,  (2)  have  made  a  grade  of  G  or  E  on  at  least  3  units 
of  this  work,  and  (3)  have  received  the  approval  of  the  major  depart- 
ment (or  in  the  case  of  the  M.A.T. ,  of  the  supervisory  committee)  . 
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TRANSFER  OF  GRADUATE  CREDITS.      (See  above,  p.   19.) 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  maximum  credit  of  6  units  may  be 

allowed  for  graduate  courses  completed  elsewhere.     The  acceptance 

of  credit  up  to  this  amount,  however,  will  not  reduce  the  minimum 

period  of  full-time  registered  residence  at  Duke  University. 

With  the  approval  of  both  the  student's  major  department  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student  who  is  granted  such  transfer 
credit  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  as  much  as  12  units  of  thesis 
research  instead  of  the  usual  6  units.  Or  he  may  be  permitted  to  fill 
out  his  schedule  with  as  much  as  6  units  of  further  undergraduate 
training  or  6  units  of  required  language  courses  on  the  undergraduate 
level.  In  no  case  will  credit  be  allowed  for  extension  or  correspond- 
ence courses. 

TIME  LIMITS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  MASTER'S  DEGREES. 

The  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  who  is  in  residence  for  con- 
secutive academic  years  should  complete  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree within  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  registration 
in  the  Graduate  School.  Any  candidate  must  complete  all  require- 
ments within  six  calendar  years  of  his  first  registration. 

Credits  earned  over  a  long  period  of  time  cannot  be  credited 
toward  a  degree. 

THE  THESIS.  The  thesis  should  demonstrate  the  student's  ability 
to  collect,  arrange,  interpret,  and  report  pertinent  material  on  his 
special  research  problem.  Although  a  publishable  document  is  not 
required,  the  thesis  must  be  written  in  an  acceptable  style  and  should 
exhibit  the  student's  competence  in  scholarly  methods  and  proce- 
dures. Requirements  of  form  are  set  forth  in  the  Manual  of  Style 
for  Theses  and  Dissertations. 

T/ie  Master  of  Art  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  As  prerequisites  to  graduate  study  in  his  major 
subject,  the  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12  semester 
hours  of  approved  college  courses  in  that  subject,  and  12  additional 
semester  hours  in  that  subject  or  in  related  work.  Since  some  depart- 
ments require  more  than  12  semester  hours,  the  student  should  read 
carefully  the  special  requirements  listed  by  his  major  department, 
which  are  included  as  headnotes  to  the  course  offerings  in  the  Bulletin. 

LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS.  The  candidate  for  the  A.M. 
degree  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. (The  several  departments  reserve  the  right  to  specify  which 
foreign  languages  are  acceptable.)  For  methods  of  satisfying  language 
requirements  see  p.  21.  The  language  requirements  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  Master's  examination  is  taken. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECT.  In  his  graduate  work  the  stu- 
dent must  present  acceptable  grades  for  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  grad- 
uate courses.  Of  these,  at  least  12  units  must  be  in  the  major  subject. 
The  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  units  in  a  minor  subject  which 
is  approved  by  his  major  department.  The  remaining  6  units  of  the 
required  24  may  be  taken  in  either  the  major  or  minor  department, 
or  in  another  approved  by  the  major  department  and  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  In  addition  he  must  present  a  thesis,  which 
carries  a  credit  of  6  units  for  which  he  must  register.  Thus,  his  earned 
credit  for  the  degree  totals  a  minimum  of  30  units. 

FILING  THE  THESIS  TITLE.  At  least  one  month  before  pre- 
senting the  thesis,  that  is  March  1  for  a  June  degree  or  July  1  for  a 
September  degree,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  on  the  official  form,  the  title  of  the  thesis  and  declaration  of 
intention  to  graduate.  The  title  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  major  department,  and  of  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  the  thesis  will  be  written. 

PREPARING  THE  THESIS.  All  basic  requirements  for  pre- 
paring the  thesis  are  described  in  the  Manual  of  Style  for  Theses  and 
Dissertations  obtained  at  the  Duke  University  Book  Store,  West  Cam- 
pus. The  thesis  must  be  typed  on  the  following  grade  of  paper:  the 
original  must  be  green-lined  paper  of  at  least  sixteen-pound  weight, 
the  three  copies  must  be  on  paper  of  at  least  thirteen-pound  weight. 
Both  grades  of  paper  must  be  of  seventy-five  percent  rag  content. 
Thesis  binding  and  other  particulars  are  prescribed  in  the  Manual. 

SUBMITTING  THE  THESIS.  Four  bound,  typewritten  copies 
of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  in  approved  form  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  on  or  before  May  1  for  a  June  degree  or  August  1 
for  a  September  degree.  The  copies  will  then  be  distributed  to  the 
several  members  of  the  examining  committee.  The  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  Office  from  three  to  five  days  before  the 
scheduled  date  of  the  student's  examination.  Students  should  plan 
to  allow  at  least  four  days  for  the  process  of  binding  the  thesis  at 
Seeman  Printery. 

THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  EXAMINA- 
TION. The  instructor  who  directs  the  thesis  appoints  an  examining 
committee  composed  of  the  director  of  the  thesis  and  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  one  of  whom  must  be  from  a  department 
other  than  that  of  the  major.  This  committee  is  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  when  the  thesis  is  first 
presented. 

The  candidate  appears  before  this  committee  for  an  examination 
which  lasts  for  about  one  and  one-half  hours.     The  subject  matter 
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covered  in  the  examination  is  usually  restricted  to  the  thesis  and  to 
the  major  field. 

If  the  candidate  passes  his  examination,  the  examining  committee 
certifies  this  fact  by  signing  the  title  page  of  the  thesis.  The  candi- 
date then  returns  the  original  and  one  carbon  copy  of  the  thesis  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  who  deposits  them  in  the  University 
Library. 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in 
the  fields  of  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  As  pre- 
requisites to  this  degree  the  student  must  have  earned  a  Bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  engineering  college  and  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  12  semester  hours  work  in  the  major  field. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE.  There  is  no  foreign  language  require- 
ment for  this  degree. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS.  The  work  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  foundation  in  the 
science  of  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  student 
must  present  acceptable  grades  for  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  graduate 
courses.  Of  these,  at  least  12  units  must  be  in  the  major  subject.  He 
must  also  take  a  minimum  of  12  units  of  minor  work  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Mathematics  and  either  Physics  or  Chemistry.  In  addition 
to  these  he  must  present  a  thesis,  which  carries  a  credit  of  6  units. 
Thus  his  earned  credit  for  the  degree  totals  a  minimum  of  30  units. 

REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES.  The  regulations  and 
procedures  for  the  thesis  and  the  provisions  for  examination  and  an 
examining  committee  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 

The  Master  of  Education  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  Before  a  student  is  admitted  to  graduate  study 
for  this  degree,  he  should  have  completed,  on  the  undergraduate  level, 
a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  Education. 

Before  the  degree  is  conferred  the  student  must  have  had  one  year 
of  actual  teaching  experience,  or  have  met  certification  requirements 
by  supervised  student  teaching  in  an  accredited  school.  Such  super- 
vised student  teaching  may  be  at  either  the  undergraduate  or  the 
graduate  level. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE.  The  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  may  be  earned  either  with  or  without  the  presentation  of 
a  thesis. 
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Without  diesis:  The  required  work  includes  a  departmental  major 
(Elementary  Education,  School  Administration  and  Supervision,  or 
Secondary  Education)  of  at  least  12  units,  and  a  minor  of  at  least 
6  units  outside  the  Department  of  Education.  The  remaining  12 
units  are  elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field, 
but  require  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  residence  the  student  must  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  on  his  departmental  major.  This  examination 
shall  be  prepared  and  conducted  by  the  instructors  of  the  student's 
major  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Request  to  take  this  examination  should  be 
made  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  on  which  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted. 

With  thesis:  Students  who  elect  this  plan  are  permitted  to  substi- 
tute a  thesis  for  6  units  of  the  required  course  work.  The  thesis 
subject  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  who  is  to  direct  it,  and 
by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

In  addition  to  the  thesis,  the  student  must  present  at  least  24  units 
of  course  credit.  Of  these,  12  units  must  be  taken  in  the  student's 
departmental  major.  Six  units,  constituting  a  minor,  must  be  taken 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  remaining  6  units  are 
elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field,  but  require 
the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the  Director  of  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

The  regulations  governing  the  thesis  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree.     (See  p.  26.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is 
designed  for  teachers  already  in  service  and  for  recent  graduates  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  who  wish  to  enter  public  school  teaching. 

A  student  should  normally  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12  se- 
mester hours  in  his  proposed  major  subject  and  an  additional  12 
semester  hours  in  that  or  related  subjects.  Should  a  student  wish  to 
undertake  a  graduate  major  different  from  his  undergraduate  major, 
the  prerequisites  may  be  modified  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
student  s  committee  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DEGREE.  Either  of  two  programs  may 
be  arranged,  in  consultation  with  the  student's  committee: 

A.  A  major  in  Education  of  18  to  24  units  and  6  to  12  units  in 
non-education  courses. 
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B.  A  major  in  non-education  courses  of  18  to  24  units  and  6  to  12 
units  in  Education. 

In  both  programs  a  minimum  of  30  units  is  required. 

The  non-education  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  one  or  more  subjects 
ordinarily  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  work  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  A  major  in  Biological  Sciences  or  in  Physical  Sciences  is 
possible  in  this  program. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  may  be  earned  with  or  without 
the  presentation  of  a  thesis.  If  a  student,  in  consultation  with  his 
committee,  elects  to  present  a  thesis,  6  units  of  the  total  of  30  units 
required  will  be  allotted  to  thesis  research.  He  will  then  be  required 
to  complete  24  units  of  course  credits.  The  regulations  governing  the 
thesis  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  A.M.  (see  p.  26).  Candidates  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  who  have  not  had  teaching  experience 
are  required  to  take  Education  215-216  in  which  case  a  minimum  of 
36  units  is  required. 

THE  COMMITTEE.  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  will  be  as- 
signed a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in 
the  major  department  or  area.  This  committee  will  consist  of  three 
members,  at  least  one  of  whom  will  be  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  at  least  one  from  another  department.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  normally  be  chosen  from  the  department  of  the 
major. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  essentially  a  research  degree.  Although  course 
work  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  student's  program,  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  course  credits  will  not  be  sufficient  for  attaining  this  degree. 
The  granting  of  the  Ph.D.  is  based  primarily  upon  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  a  specialized  field  of  study  and  upon  the  production  of  an 
acceptable  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE.  The  formal  re- 
quirements, discussed  in  detail  below,  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  as 
follows:  (1)  foreign  languages;  (2)  major  and  minor  courses;  (3) 
supervisory  committee  for  program  of  study;  (4)  residence;  (5)  pre- 
liminary examination;  (6)  dissertation;  (7)  final  examination.  In 
order  to  be  considered  for  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  the  student 
must  have  passed  all  of  his  course  work  in  the  first  year  of  graduate 
study;  on  at  least  9  units  of  course  work  he  must  have  made  a  grade 
of  G  or  better. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  Normally,  a  reading  knowledge  of 
both  French  and  German  is  required.  (For  methods  of  meeting  tins 
requirement,  see  p.  21.) 
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A  student  working  toward  the  doctoral  degree  should  complete  the 
language  requirements  for  that  degree  by  the  end  of  his  first  year  of 
residence.  If  he  fails  to  meet  these  requirements  by  the  end  of  his 
third  semester  of  residence,  he  must  register  in  the  appropriate  special 
reading  course  or  courses  (see  page  22)  until  he  has  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR.  The  student's  program  of  study  neces- 
sarily demands  substantial  concentration  on  courses  in  his  major  de- 
partment. Enough  work  must  be  taken  in  another  department  to 
constitute  an  acceptable  minor.  Exceptions  which  permit  both  the 
major  and  minor  within  the  same  department  are  allowed  only  by 
the  special  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

COMMITTEE  TO  SUPERVISE  THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY. 

The  program  of  study  should  normally  be  submitted  during  the  third 
semester  of  graduate  work  for  students  who  entered  with  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  during  the  second  semester's  residence  for  students  enter- 
ing with  a  Master's  degree  or  equivalent.  The  five  members  of  the 
supervisory  committee  are  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  the  major  department.  This  committee,  with  the  instructor  who  is 
to  direct  the  student's  research  serving  as  chairman,  formulates  the 
program  of  study,  which  is  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  his  approval.  Of  the  five  members,  one  must  be  from  a 
department  (usually  the  minor)  other  than  the  major  department. 
This  committee,  with  occasional  necessary  changes,  serves  also  as  the 
examining  committee  for  both  the  preliminary  and  the  final  Ph.D. 
examinations. 

RESIDENCE.  For  students  who  first  registered  in  September  1959 
or  thereafter  the  minimum  residence  requirement  is  60  units  of  grad- 
uate credit  not  more  than  30  units  of  which  may  be  accepted  by  trans- 
fer. Since  a  full  program  is  30  units  per  academic  year,  the  prospective 
Ph.D.  candidate  who  enters  with  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  must  plan 
to  spend  in  residence  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years;  if  he  enters 
with  the  A.M.,  his  minimum  residence  is  one  academic  year.  If  there 
are  undergraduate  deficiencies  in  his  program,  he  may  in  addition  to 
(he  minimum  requirements  be  required  to  take  preliminary  under- 
graduate courses  for  which  he  will  not  receive  graduate  credit.  Even 
if  there  are  no  such  undergraduate  deficiencies,  the  student's  super- 
visory committe  will  determine  what  residence  requirements  if  any 
above  the  minimum  the  student  must  meet. 

Resident  doctoral  degree  students  normally  register  for  15  units  per 
semester,  unless  they  are  subject  to  load  limitations  dictated  by  ap- 
pointment restrictions  or  by  employment.     The  normal  registration 
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will  carry  through  that  semester  in  which  the  preliminary  examination 
has  been  passed. 

A  student  who  remains  in  residence  alter  passing  the  preliminary 
examination  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  3  units  of  residence  per 
semester  to  be  added  to  any  course-seminar  registration  of  6  units  or 
less,  2  with  7  units,  1  with  8  units,  and  none  with  9  or  more  units. 

Candidates  not  in  residence  register  and  pay  fees  for  one  unit  each 
semester  in  absentia  if  they  are  to  remain  candidates. 

Any  courses,  languages  certifications,  or  other  credits  for  advanced 
standing  which  are  more  than  six  calendar  years  old  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  in  which  preliminary  examinations  are  passed  will 
not  be  accepted  toward  fulfilling  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
doctoral  degree. 

CREDIT  FOR  SUMMER  WORK.  Credit  earned  in  the  Summer 
Session  will  not  reduce  the  minimum  required  residence  of  one  aca- 
demic year. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.  A  student  is  not  accepted  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  until  he  has  passed  the  preliminary 
examination.  A  transfer  student  who  may  have  passed  a  preliminary 
examination  elsewhere  must  nevertheless  take  the  examination  in 
this  Graduate  School.  The  examination  ordinarily  covers  both  the 
major  and  minor  fields. 

Normally  the  student  should  pass  this  examination  by  the  end  of 
his  second  year  of  resident  graduate  work.  II  he  has  not  passed  it  by 
the  middle  of  his  third  year,  he  must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  a  statement  explaining  the  delay  and  setting  a  date  for 
the  examination.  Except  under  unusual  circumstances,  extension  will 
not  be  granted  beyond  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Except  in  unusual 
circumstances  approved  by  the  Dean  a  preliminary  examination  will 
not  be  scheduled  between  the  last  day  of  the  spring  semester  examina- 
tion period  and  registration  day  in  the  fall  semester. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  RE-EXAMINATION.  Should  the  student  fail 
the  preliminary  examination,  he  may  apply,  with  the  consent  of  his 
supervisory  committee  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  for 
the  privilege  of  a  second  examination  to  be  taken  no  sooner  than  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  first.  Failure  on  the  second  examination 
will  render  the  student  ineligible  to  continue  his  program  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke  University. 

THE  DISSERTATION.  The  dissertation  is  expected  to  be  a 
mature  and  competent  piece  of  writing,  embodying  the  results  of  sig- 
nificant and  original  resarch. 

TIME  LIMITS.  The  expectation  is  that  the  doctoral  dissertation 
will  be  submitted  and  accepted  within  two  calendar  years  after  the 
preliminary  examination  is  passed.     Should   the  dissertation   not  be 
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submitted  and  accepted  within  four  calendar  years  after  the  examina- 
tion, the  candidate,  with  the  approval  of  his  committee,  may  petition 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  an  extension  of  one  year. 

If  the  dissertation  should  not  be  submitted  and  accepted  within  five 
years  after  the  examination,  to  remain  a  candidate  for  the  degree  the 
student  must  pass  a  second  preliminary  examination.  In  such  a  case, 
the  time  limit  for  submitting  the  dissertation  will  be  determined  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  candidate's  committee. 

For  the  student  registered  for  the  first  time  in  September  1959  or 
thereafter  these  limits  are  fully  effective.  For  the  student  who  regis- 
tered before  September  1959  the  time  limits  are  effective  as  though  he 
first  registered  at  that  time. 

FILING  TITLE.  Not  later  than  March  1  (March  2  if  March  1 
falls  on  Sunday)  preceding  the  June  commencement  at  which  the  de- 
gree is  expected  to  be  conferred,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Office,  the  title  of  the  dissertation.  This  title  must  receive 
the  written  approval  of  both  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
student's  major  department  and  the  professor  who  directs  the  dis- 
sertation. 

FORM.  The  basic  requirements  for  preparing  the  dissertation 
are  described  in  the  instructions  for  microfilming  (see  below)  and  in 
the  Manual  of  Style  for  Theses  and  Dissertations  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Duke  University  Book  Store,  West  Campus.  The  dissertation 
must  be  typed  on  the  following  grades  of  paper:  the  original  must  be 
on  green-lined  paper  of  at  least  sixteen-pound  weight;  the  three  copies 
must  be  on  paper  of  at  least  thirteen-pound  weight.  Both  grades  of 
paper  must  be  of  seventy-five  percent  rag  content. 

SUBMITTING  DISSERTATION.  The  dissertation  must  be  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  who  directs  it.  Four  type- 
written copies,  the  original  unbound  and  three  copies  bound,  must  be 
deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  or  before  April  15 
preceding  the  June  commencement  when  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
The  dissertation  must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Office  from  seven 
to  ten  days  before  the  scheduled  date  of  the  student's  examination. 

PUBLICATION  ON  MICROFILM.  All  doctoral  dissertations 
will  normally  be  published  on  microfilm  through  University  Micro- 
films, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Authors  may,  if  they  wish,  also  copyright 
them.  The  abstract  will  be  published  in  Dissertation  Abstracts.  Be- 
fore final  typing  is  completed,  the  candidate  should  obtain  in  the 
Graduate  Office  detailed  instructions  on  the  procedure  together  with 
a  microfilming  agreement  which  is  signed  and  returned  when  the 
dissertation  is  finally  deposited  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

In  brief,  the  original  copy  of  the  dissertation,  in  clean  type,  will 
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remain  unbound  except  for  a  spring  binder.  When  the  carbon  copies 
are  bound,  a  cover,  unattached,  is  prepared  for  the  original  copy.  Ten 
copies  of  an  abstract,  carefully  written  and  not  more  than  600  words 
long,  are  submitted  when  the  dissertation  is  first  presented  to  the 
Graduate  Office.  A  non-returnable  dissertation  fee  of  $25  is  charged 
lor  handling  and  microfilming.  If  copyright  is  desired,  an  additional 
fee  is  charged  of  $6  plus  2i/2  cents  per  page. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION.  The  final  oral  examination  shall  be 
primarily  on  the  dissertation.  Questions  may,  however,  be  asked  in 
the  candidate's  major  field.  Except  in  unusual  circumstances  approved 
by  the  Dean  a  final  examination  will  not  be  scheduled  between  the 
las  I  dav  of  the  spring  examination  period  and  registration  day  in  the 
lull  semester. 

II  a  student  fails  his  final  examination,  he  may  be  allowed  to  take 
ii  lor  a  second  time,  but  not  sooner  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
his  first.  Permission  to  take  the  second  examination  must  be  obtained 
from  the  instructor  who  directed  the  dissertation  and  from  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Failure  to  pass  the  second  examination  rentiers 
the  student  ineligible  to  continue  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke 
University. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  Degree 

The  Doctor  of  Education  is  a  professional  degree  planned  for  those 
who  are,  or  intend  to  become,  school  administrators,  supervisors, 
directors  ol  instruction,  curriculum  consultants,  or  college  teachers 
of  education. 

ADMISSION.  The  candidate  for  the  Ed.D.  degree  must  meet  the 
same  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  In  addition  to  these  uniform  requirements, 
the  candidate  for  the  Ed.D.  (1)  must  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  educational  work;  (2)  must  present  strong  letters  of 
appraisal  and  recommendation  from  persons  well  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  of  his  abilities;  and  (3)  must  present  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, for  a  personal  interview.  The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ed.D. 
degree  reserves  the  right  to  insist  upon  an  interview. 

RESIDENCE,  ETC.  Regulations  concerning  residence  require- 
ments, grades  required  during  the  first  year  of  graduate  study,  and  the 
preliminary  examination  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Ph.D.  (See 
pp.  29-31.)' 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  There  are  no  foreign  language  re- 
qnirements  for  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK.    The  candidate  for  the  Ed.D.  degree  will 
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choose  as  his  major  field  either  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision or  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

Candidates  in  Administration  and  Supervision  will  take  approxi- 
mately 24  units  in  that  field,  including  the  seminar  in  School  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  they  will  take  approximately  18  units  in 
other  professional  courses  and  a  minor  of  approximately  18  units 
approved  by  the  candidate's  supervisory  committee  and  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

Candidates  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  will  take  approximately 
24  units  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  In  addition,  they  will  take 
approximately  12  units  in  other  professional  courses,  and  a  minor  of 
approximately  24  units  in  the  humanities,  the  natural  sciences,  or  the 
social  sciences,  exclusive  of  professional  education. 

The  program  of  work  for  each  candidate  must  be  approved  by  the 
Standing  Committee  for  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

DISSERTATION.  The  candidate  must  write  a  dissertation,  for 
which  the  formalities  of  presentation,  including  its  defense  in  a  final 
examination,  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  type 
of  dissertation  will  depend  upon  which  of  the  following  plans  the 
candidate  adopts: 

Plan  A.  A  candidate  choosing  Plan  A  will  write  a  dissertation 
which  is  expected  to  be  a  mature  and  competent  piece  of  writing, 
embodying  the  results  of  significant  and  original  research.  It  must 
be,  in  essence,  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Plan  B.  A  candidate  choosing  Plan  B  will  serve  at  least  a  year 
in  an  administrative  post,  or  a  teaching  position  in  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  second  year 
of  residence.  His  dissertation  may  be  concerned  with  a  problem, 
or  several  closely  related  problems,  growing  out  of  this  experience. 
Although  the  dissertation  written  under  Plan  B  is  of  a  practical 
nature,  it  must  demonstrate  the  candidate's  ability  to  investigate  and 
report  on  a  significant  phase  of  education  in  his  major  field. 

PUBLICATION  ON  MICROFILM.  The  dissertation  will  be 
published  on  microfilm,  as  is  the  dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.    (See  p.  22.) 

FINAL  EXAMINATION.  Regulations  for  the  final  examination 
are  identical  with  those  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.     (See  p.  33.) 


Awards  and  Fees 


Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Assist  ant  ships 

FOR  the  encouragement  and  financial  assistance  of  graduate  stu- 
dents of  marked  ability,  Duke  University  has  established  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  assistantships.  The 
stipends  for  these  range  from  S500  to  S3, 000.  Holders  of  grants  pay 
tuition  and  other  fees  regularly  required  of  all  graduate  students. 

Fellows  and  scholars  pay  full  tuition  and  fees  and  are  expected  to 
register  for  a  full  schedule  of  course  work  each  semester.  In  general, 
assistants  register  for  a  four-fifths  program  and  pay  12  units  tuition 
and  fees  per  semester. 

APPLICATION  FOR  AWARDS.  Applications  for  these  awards, 
along  with  all  supporting  documents,  must  be  submitted  on  or  before 
February  15.  Notification  of  awards  is  made  about  April  1.  Late 
applications  will  be  considered,  should  any  vacancies  occur  in  the  list 
of  appointees.  No  appointment  is  made  for  longer  than  one  academic 
year. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Duke  University. 

Awards  offered  for  1961-62  are: 

FELLOWSHIPS:  Approximately  thirty-five  James  B.  Duke  Fellow- 
ships with  stipends  of  S3000:  one  Angier  Duke  Memorial  Fellowship 
of  S3000,  one  Ottis  Green  Foundation  Fellowship  in  Humanities  or 
Social  Sciences  of  S1600;  four  Gurney  Harriss  Kearns  Fellowships  in 
Religion  ranging  from  SI 600  to  S2000:  University  Fellowships  ranging 
from  SI 800  to  S2600. 

GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Graduate  Scholarships  of  S97") 
to  SI 700  for  first-year  graduate  students  who  plant  to  enter  the  basic 
fields  of  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Social  Studies:  University  Scholarships 
ranging  from  S500  to  §1700. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  Appointments  as  Departmental 
Assistants  and  readers  carry  a  total  stipend  in  the  range  of  SI 000  to 
S2600.  The  value  of  stipend  is  determined  b\  the  fraction  of  time 
given  to  assisting,  the  qualifications  of  the  assistant,  and  the  nature  ol 
work  assigned. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  Appointment  for  predoctoral 
candidates  whose  special  training  and  qualifications  enable   them   to 
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serve  as  assistants  to  individual  staff  members  in  certain  departments. 
Stipends  range  from  $400  to  $3000  based  on  the  assisting  time  required. 

Appointments  to  qualified,  advanced  students  as  Research  Associ- 
ates, Research  Fellows,  and  Research  Scholars.  Stipends  range  upward 
from  about  $1500. 

COKESBURY  GRADUATE  AWARDS  IN  COLLEGE  TEACH- 
ING. These  awards,  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  are  designed  to  assist  graduate  students  who  are 
committed  to  a  Christian  philosophy  of  higher  education  and  who 
intend  to  teach  in  college.  The  applicant  must  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  for  at  least  three  years,  and  must  have  been 
accepted  for  or  be  currently  pursuing  a  program  of  graduate  studies 
at  one  of  the  Methodist-related  universities,  including  Duke  Univer- 
sity, approved  for  this  program.  Awards,  for  one  year,  vary  in  amount 
from  $500  to  $2500. 

Application  must  be  completed  before  February  15.  For  further 
information  and  application  forms,  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

CHARLES  W.  HARGITT  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ZO- 
OLOGY. The  Charles  W.  Hargitt  Research  Fellowship  in  Zoology 
is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  research  in  the  field  of  cellular  studies. 
It  may  be  awarded  to  post-doctoral  candidates  or  established  investi- 
gators who  desire  to  engage  in  research  and  to  outstanding  predoctoral 
candidates  in  support  of  their  graduate  training.  The  recipient  will 
be  expected  to  engage  in  full-time  research  or  training  and  will  have 
no  departmental  duties.  Research  facilities  will  be  provided.  Ap- 
pointment is  for  one  year  with  the  possibility  for  reappointment. 

Inquiries  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman, 
Hargitt  Fellowship  Committee,  Department  of  Zoology. 

LILLY  ENDOWMENT  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  POLITICAL  SCI- 
ENCE. These  fellowships  are  available  to  qualified  students  who  seek 
a  Ph.D.  in  political  science  and  who  have  an  interest  in  exploring  some 
aspect  of  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  the  social  order. 
Lilly  Endowment  Fellows  will  take  their  minor  work  in  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Religion  and  will  ordinarily  write  their  dissertations  in 
the  field  of  political  theory.  The  stipend  is  $2600.  Appointment  is 
for  one  year  with  the  possibility  of  reappointment.  Inquiries  and 
applications  should  be  made  to  Professor  John  H.  Hallowell,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Duke  University. 

SHELL  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ENGINEERING.  This  fellowship  is 
established  to  encourage  graduate  studies  leading  to  an  M.S.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  in  engineering.  Preferential  consideration  is  given  to  candi- 
dates in  electrical  or  mechanical  engineering  with  particular  preference 
to  those  in  an  advanced  stage  of  their  work  toward  the  doctorate. 
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This  award  provides  for  a  single  student  or  a  childless  married  student 
a  one-year  stipend  of  $1800,  or  for  a  married  student  with  one  or 
more  children,  a  stipend  of  $2100.  In  addition,  the  Fellowship  pro- 
vides actual  tuition  and  fees  required  of  the  recipient,  a  special  allot- 
ment of  $500  to  the  major  department  to  be  applied  toward  equip- 
ment and  materials  needed  by  the  Fellow  in  his  research,  and  an 
additional  allotment  of  $500  to  the  general  fund  of  the  University. 
Appointment  is  for  one  year  with  the  possibility  of  reappointment. 

Inquiries  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  FOR- 
ESTRY. Information  regarding  special  fellowships  and  graduate 
scholarships  in  forestry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Forestry,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

FEDERAL  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS.  Duke  University  has 
been  approved  to  offer  programs  sustained  by  National  Defense  Act 
Graduate  Fellowships  in  Anatomy-Psychology,  Biophysics  and  Radia- 
tion Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English  and  American  Literature, 
History,  and  Religion.  In  addition,  the  University  is  approved  to 
recommend  a  certain  number  of  applicants  for  Cooperative  Graduate 
Fellowships  and  Summer  Fellowships  for  Graduate  Teaching  Assist- 
ants offered  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS.  A  number  of  departments  offer- 
ing graduate  work  make  use  of  exceptionally  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents as  part-time  instructors.  These  students  are  usually  able  to 
register  for  a  graduate  program  of  9  units.  Enquiries  concerning  such 
appointments  should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
concerned. 

PAYMENTS  TO  HOLDERS  OF  AWARDS.  Payments  of  stipends 
to  all  graduate  students  holding  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  graduate 
assistantships  for  the  academic  year  are  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  in  eight  monthly  installments  payable  on  the  21st  of  each 
month  beginning  October  21st.  Arrangements  may  be  made  to  pro- 
rate tuition  charges  on  the  same  basis. 

LOANS.  The  University  has  been  allotted  a  sum  for  use  under 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act  Loan  fund.  In  addition. 
University  funds  are  available  to  giant  low-interest  loans  to  deserving 
students  of  good  academic  standing.  Application  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Thompson,  217  Allen  Building,  Duke  University. 


Financial  Regulations 


The  Graduate  School  awards  such  financial  aid  as  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  assistantships.  The  several  departments  engage  part- 
time  instructors  who  may  be  graduate  students.    The  Treasurer  of  the 
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University,  however,  has  sole  responsibility  for  paying  stipends  to 
students,  collecting  from  them  such  fees  as  are  due,  and  making  special 
arrangements  for  prorating  fees. 

GENERAL  FEES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  The  following 
table  shows  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected  from  all  students. 
All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  payable,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, at  the  time  of  registration  for  that  semester.  No  student  is 
admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

Tuition  and  general  fees*    ($32.50  per  unit) $487.50 

Athletic  Fee,  not  including  federal  tax,  optional,  per  year, 

payable   in    the   fall   semester 10.00 

Room  rent   (see  detailed  statement  p.  39). 

Fee  for  Microfilming,  payable  by  candidates  for  a  doctoral  degree 

when  the  dissertation  is  presented   to  the  Graduate  Office 

after   the   final    examination 25.00 

*  General  fees,  in  lieu  of  most  special  charges,  include  the  following  fees:  Matriculation, 
Medical,  Library.  Damage,  Commencement,  Diploma,  and  an  average  of  the  Laboratory  and 
Materials  Fees. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  a  full  semester  program  of  15  units  amount  to 
$487.50.  For  a  part  program,  tuition  and  fees  are  computed  at  the  rate 
of  $32.50  per  unit. 

SPECIAL  FEES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS.  The  Gradu- 
ate School  recognizes  a  special  obligation  to  encourage  the  following 
types  of  students  in  their  professional  and  personal  advancement: 
(1)  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  neighboring  public  schools  and 
colleges,  currently  engaged  in  full-time  teaching  while  taking  courses 
in  the  Graduate  School,  (2)  ministers  of  neighboring  churches,  (3) 
wives  of  Duke  faculty  members,  (4)  full-time  employees  of  Duke 
University  who  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  throughout  the  year.  The 
reduced  fees  do  not  apply  to  teachers  and  ministers  while  on  leave  of 
absence,  nor  to  holders  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  assistantships, 
nor  to  part-time  instructors. 

Persons  eligible  for  the  reduced  fee  must  meet  the  admission  stand- 
ards required  of  all  graduate  students  and  must  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School.  They  may  enroll  for  one  or  two  courses  per  semester 
(in  no  case  totaling  more  than  7  units)  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$5.00  for  registration  for  each  semester  and  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.50  per 
unit  of  credit.  Such  students  are  not  covered  by  Student  Health  pro- 
visions. 

AUDIT  FEE.  Graduate  registration  of  12  units  or  more  permits 
auditing  one  course  without  charge;  otherwise  the  audit  fee  is  $12.50 
for  one  course. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  A  COURSE  OR  FROM  THE  GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL.  Arrangements  made  with  the  Treasurer  to  prorate 
tujtion  and  fees  due  do  not  imply  that  the  full  amount  is  not  due  and 
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payable.  A  student  who  after  14  days  after  the  date  of  registration 
withdraws  from  a  course  or  from  the  Graduate  School  is  liable  for 
payment  of  full  tuition  fees  and  room  rent. 

STIPENDS  AND  INCOME  TAX.  Ordinarily  stipends  awarded 
under  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  not  subject  to  income  tax. 
However,  a  portion  of  the  award  to  graduate  assistants  may  be  subject 
to  tax.    The  Graduate  Office  will  supply  detailed  information. 

Living  Accommodations 

The  Men's  Graduate  Center  is  available  to  men  of  the  graduate 
and  professional  schools.  The  rooms  are  equipped  for  two  persons 
and  the  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  S400.00  for  the  academic 
year  or  S200.00  for  each  occupant,  or  SI 00.00  per  semester  for  each 
occupant. 

Epworth  Hall  on  the  Woman's  College  Campus  is  available  to 
women  of  the  graduate  and  professional  schools.  The  rental  charge 
for  a  single  room  is  S275.00  for  the  academic  year  or  SI 37.50  each 
semester.  The  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  S450.00  for  the 
academic  year  or  S225.00  for  each  occupant,  or  SI  12.50  per  semester 
for  each  occupant. 

The  University  does  not  operate  housing  facilities  for  married 
students.  Married  students  should  arrange  for  rooms  or  apartments 
in  die  city.  In  order  to  aid  married  students,  the  Housing  Bureau 
maintains  a  file  on  rooms  and  apartments  listed  for  rental  to  Duke 
students. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  for  new  applicants  only  if  they  have  been 
accepted  officially  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
after  the  required  S25.00  room  deposit  has  been  made  with  the  office 
of  the  Duke  University  Treasurer.  The  initial  room  deposit  is  effec- 
tive for  room  reservations  for  each  semester  of  continuous  residence. 
Applications  for  rooms  are  to  be  made  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Rooms  are  rented  for  the 
academic  year,  but  for  no  period  of  less  than  one  semester.  No  refund 
of  room  rent  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter 
the  armed  services.  Such  refunds  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
University's  established  schedule. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  Housing  Bureau  when  the  reservations  are  made. 
Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

DINING  SERVICE.  Food  service  on  both  the  Woman's  College 
Campus  and  the  West  Campus  is  cafeteria  style.  The  cost  of  meals 
approximates  SI. 75  to  S2.25  per  day,  depending  upon  the  need  and 
taste  of  the  individual.  The  dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus 
include  three  cafeterias  with  multiple-choice  menus,  a  grill,  and,  in 
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addition,  the  Oak  Room  where  full  meals  and  a  la  carte  items  are 
served.  The  Men's  Graduate  Center  has  a  cafeteria  open  at  meal 
hours,  and  a  coffee  lounge  which  is  open  until  11:00  p.m.  The  prices 
are  the  same  as  in  the  West  Campus  Union.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  those  served  in  the  dining  halls,  it  is  not  possible  to  ar- 
range special  diets  for  individual  students. 

MEDICAL  CARE.  The  complete  medical  facilities  of  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  are  available  to  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community.  To  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Student  Health 
program,  a  graduate  student  during  the  term  or  semester  in  which 
the  illness  occurs  must  1)  in  the  Summer  Session  term  be  registered 
for  a  least  3  units,  2)  prior  to  completing  minimum  residence  require- 
ments be  registered  for  at  least  9  units  per  semester  and  thereafter 
according  to  the  schedule  on  pp.  00  and  00.  Students  are  not  covered 
during  vacations  and  their  dependents  and  members  of  their  family 
are  not  covered  at  any  time.  Care  is  provided  for  men  at  the  Student 
Health  Office  in  Duke  Hospital  and  for  women  at  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege Infirmary. 

The  service  provided  includes  hospitalization  in  Duke  Hospital, 
when  recommended  by  the  Hospital  staff,  to  a  limit  of  thirty  days; 
medical  and  surgical  care  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  physician 
or  surgeon;  drugs,  X-ray  work,  and  ward  nursing.  Students  pay  for 
board  while  in  the  hospital.  Excluded  from  the  service  are  refraction 
of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth,  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre-existing  condi- 
tions, and  elective  surgery. 

Graduate  students  are  urged  to  carry  adequate  health  insurance 
to  supplement  Student  Health  Program  services.  If  students  have 
insurance  providing  hospitalization,  surgical,  or  medical  benefits,  the 
benefit  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  their  medical  care. 

Only  those  students  whose  course-load  entitles  them  to  full  cover- 
age under  the  Student  Health  program  are  eligible  for  a  complemen- 
tary insurance  policy  which  then  comprises  protection  for  the  entire 
calendar  year.  Concerning  this  complementary  policy  inquire  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES.  Each  student  possessing  or  maintaining  a 
motor  vehicle  at  Duke  University  shall  register  it  annually  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  semester.  If  a  student  acquires  a  motor  vehicle 
and  maintains  the  same  at  Duke  University  after  enrollment,  he  must 
immediately  register  it.  At  the  time  of  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
the  following  documents  must  be  presented: 

(a)  State  vehicle  registration  certificate 

(b)  Valid  driver's  license 

(c)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  automobile  liability  insurance  cover- 
age with  limits  of  at  least  $5000.00  per  person  and  $10,000.00  per 
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accident  for  personal  injuries,  and  $5000.00  for  property  damage,  as 
required  by  North  Carolina  Motor  Vehicle  Law. 

(d)  If  the  student  is  under  21,  a  statement  signed  by  the  student's 
parent  or  guardian  granting  the  student  permission  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  at  Duke  University. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.  Graduate  students  new  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity may  be  reminded  that  they  are  welcomed  to  use  such  recrea- 
tion facilities  as  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  golf  course,  and 
to  affiliate  with  choral,  drama,  and  religious  groups.  They  may  be- 
come junior  members  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  and  may  affiliate  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  social  fraternities. 

BUREAU  OF  TESTING  AND  GUIDANCE.  The  University 
maintains  a  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  which  provides  a  cen- 
tralized program  of  educational,  vocational,  and  personal  counseling 
for  students.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  administers  special  group  test- 
ing programs  for  University  schools  and  departments  and  serves  as 
the  local  testing  center  for  a  wide  variety  of  national  testing  programs. 
The  Bureau  also  carries  on  programs  of  research  in  the  field  of  meas- 
urement and  counseling. 

APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE.  Duke  University  maintains  an  active 
Appointments  Office  which  has  steadily  been  placing  students  in  teach- 
ing and  industrial  positions.  The  services  of  this  office  are  available 
without  charge  to  graduate  students.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
securing  employment  through  the  Appointments  Office,  or  those  who 
wish  to  have  available  for  their  own  use  in  securing  employment  a 
complete  file  containing  their  academic  record  and  pertinent  recom- 
mendations, should  register  in  this  office. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  MAR.  The 
necessary  expenses  of  a  graduate  student  are  moderate.  The  Uni- 
versity dormitories  and  Unions  provide  comfortable  and  wholesome 
living  conditions  at  a  minimum  cost.  Incidental  expenses  for  recrea- 
tion, traveling,  clothes,  and  other  items  naturally  depend  on  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  individual.  The  table  below  lists  the  necessary 
college  expenses  for  one  academic  year  for  a  full  program  of  work: 

Loir 

Tuition  and   tecs $  975.00 

Room  Rent    200.00 

Board     450.00 

Laundry    30.00 

Books     30.00 

$1685.00  .$1755.00  $1850.00 


Moderate 

Liberal 

$  975.00 

$  975.00 

200.00 

250.00 

500.00 

525.00 

40.00 

50.00 

40.00 

50.00 

Facilities  for  Graduate  Study 


The  Libraries 

THE  University  Libraries  contained  1,435,164  volumes  on  July  1, 
1960.  In  addition  to  the  collections  in  the  General  Library,  there 
are  eight  school  and  departmental  libraries:  Divinity,  92,895  volumes; 
Engineering,  28,639  volumes;  Law,  119,720  volumes;  Medical,  69,550 
volumes;  Woman's  College,  124,721  volumes;  Biology-Forestry,  69,310 
volumes;  Chemistry,  18,738  volumes;  Mathematics-Physics,  22,905 
volumes.  In  1959-60,  45,775  volumes  were  added;  5,449  periodicals 
and  112  newspapers  are  received  currently. 

The  General  Library  building,  which  was  doubled  in  size  in  1949, 
incorporates  many  modern  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the 
collections  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  research  scholar.  Book 
stacks,  storage  areas,  and  quarters  for  rare  books  and  manuscripts  are 
air-conditioned.  In  the  stacks,  274  carrels  are  available  to  graduate 
students  as  places  of  study,  and  a  large  reading  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  building  is  reserved  for  graduate  students.  Upon  application, 
graduate  students  may  receive  permit  cards  entitling  them  to  use  of 
the  stacks. 

A  division  of  photographic  services,  with  the  most  modern  cameras 
and  other  equipment  for  microfilming  or  other  photographic  repro- 
duction of  printed  and  manuscript  materials,  provides  a  battery  of 
reading  machines  to  serve  the  Library's  large  collection  of  microfilms 
of  rare  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers. 

The  extensive  resources  of  the  Library  for  research  students  may 
be  suggested  by  the  following  special  collections: 

THE  TRENT  COLLECTION  OF  WALT  WHITMAN,  contain- 
ing the  first  and  all  other  important  early  editions  or  issues  of  Leaves 
of  Grass;  books  and  articles  of  Whitman  biography  and  criticism; 
nearly  300  manuscripts  and  400  letters;  and  pictures,  sheet  music,  and 
other  miscellanea. 

TFIE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  FLOWERS  COLLECTION  of 

books,  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  on  all  phases  of  South- 
ern history. 

THE  ARENTS  COLLECTION  of  several  hundred  volumes  re- 
lating to  the  culture  and  production  of  tobacco  and  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  tobacco  products. 
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THE  JAMES  A.  THOMAS  COLLECTION  of  books  on  Chinese 
history  and  culture. 

THE  GUIDO  MAZZONI  LIBRARY,  a  collection  of  approxi- 
mately 23,000  volumes  and  67,000  pamphlets  covering  the  whole  range 
of  Italian  literature,  with  special  strength  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

THE  GUSTAVE  LANSON  LIBRARY  of  12,000  books  and  mono- 
graphs on  French  literature. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  COLLECTIONS,  built  around  a  special 
Peruvian  library  of  7,000  books  and  manuscripts,  a  Brazilian  library 
of  several  thousand  volumes,  and  an  Ecuadorian  library  of  2,000  vol- 
umes, supplemented  by  strong  collections  of  the  public  documents  of 
these  and  other  Latin-American  countries. 

THE  ROBERTSON  LIBRARY  of  Philippiniana. 

THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  FOLKLORE  COLLECTION,  consist- 
ing of  about  38,000  manuscript  pieces,  1,100  vocal  recordings,  and  650 
musical  scores  of  North  Carolina  folklore. 

THE  STRISOWER  LIBRARY  of  International  Law,  numbering 
about  5,000  volumes,  with  many  rare  books  and  periodical  files. 

THE  TRENT  COLLECTION  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE (Hospital  Library)  ,  containing  about  3,000  books  and  2.500 
manuscripts,  with  special  strength  in  anesthesia,  anatomy,  English 
medicine,  vaccination,  vellow  fever,  pharmacy,  and  medical  biography. 

THE  HOLL  CHURCH  HISTORY  LIBRARY,  dealing  primarily 
with  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE, where  emphasis  has  been  placed  principally  on  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  with  collections  of  Swinburne,  Tennyson, 
Rossetti,  and  Bryant,  significant  groups  of  annotated  copies  and  first 
editions  of  Coleridge  and  Byron,  the  Carroll  Wilson  collection  of 
Emerson,  some  5,000  items  of  eighteenth-centurv  English  poetry  and 
prose,  and  the  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  library  of  American  literature. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  special  collections,  the  Libraries 
contain  excellent  files  of  United  States  federal  and  state  documents, 
public  documents  of  many  European  and  Latin-American  countries, 
and  publications  of  European  academies  and  learned  societies.  The 
newspaper  collection,  with  13,250  volumes  and  12,522  reels  of  micro- 
films, has  several  long  eighteenth-century  files,  strong  holdings  of 
nineteenth-century  New  England  papers,  and  of  ante-Bellum  and 
Civil  War  papers  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia; 
there  are  also  many  European  and  Latin-American  papers.  The 
manuscript  collection  of  2,759,770  items  is  particularly  strong  in  all 
phases  of  the  history,  politics,  and  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
South  Atlantic  region,  though  it  includes  also  significant  papers  in 
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English  and  American  literature,  and  several  notable  medieval  manu- 
scripts in  both  Greek  and  Latin. 

HISPANIC  STUDIES  PROGRAM.  The  Graduate  School  offers 
an  inter-departmental  program  of  Hispanic  studies  leading  to  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  may  write  their  theses  and  take  their 
degrees  in  history,  economics,  political  science,  sociology,  and  Hispanic 
languages  and  literatures.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  make  pos- 
sible desirable  combinations  of  courses  on  the  Hispanic  world  in  these 
related  disciplines  and  to  bring  to  bear  more  strength  of  the  faculty 
upon  the  training  of  a  single  candidate.  This  may  be  achieved  through 
a  judicious  use  of  minors  or  by  such  special  arrangements  as  may  from 
time  to  time  become  necessary. 

The  Duke  University  Library  holdings  have  been  built  up  to 
facilitate  graduate  work  and  research  in  Hispanic-American  cultural 
history,  inter-American  relations,  economic  history,  politics,  and 
Spanish-American  literature.  These  collections  are  being  constantly 
enlarged. 

Science^  Laboratories 

BOTANICAL  AND  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES.  Facili- 
ties for  graduate  study  in  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology 
are  located  on  both  the  East  and  the  West  Campuses.  In  addition  to 
well-equipped  laboratories  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  various 
fields  of  botany  and  zoology,  special  facilities  are  available,  such  as 
animal  rooms,  greenhouses,  darkrooms,  refrigerated  and  air-condi- 
tioned rooms,  radiation  and  radioisotope  equipment,  and  other  mod- 
ern research  facilities. 

The  Botany  Herbarium,  containing  over  200,000  specimens,  is 
particularly  strong  in  material  from  the  Southeast  and  includes  no- 
table collections  of  mosses,  ferns,  lichens  and  grasses.  The  Biology- 
Forestry  Library  contains  an  outstanding  collection  of  books  and 
periodicals.  The  Library  currently  subscribes  to  over  550  journals 
and  has  69,310  volumes.  Unique  assets  for  teaching  and  research  are 
the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens,  conveniently  located  on  the  West  Campus; 
the  Duke  Forest,  comprising  7,200  acres  of  woodland  adjacent  to  the 
West  Campus;  and  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory  at  Beau- 
fort, North  Carolina. 

Scholarships  for  advanced  study  during  the  summer  months  are 
maintained  at  the  Highlands  Laboratory,  Highlands,  North  Carolina, 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  and 
at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory.  Requests  for  information 
concerning  the  scholarships  at  the  Highlands  Laboratory  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Botany  Department,   those  concerning  scholarships 
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at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  and  at  Woods  Hole  to  the  Zoology 
Department. 

MARINE  LABORATORY.  Located  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  the  Duke 
University  Marine  Laboratory  was  founded  in  1938  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Professor  A.  S.  Pearse.  The  well-equipped  facilities, 
including  four  research  buildings,  classrooms,  running  sea  water, 
motor  vessels,  living  quarters  and  food  service,  provide  excellent 
opportunities  for  graduate  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  every  sum- 
mer and  for  research  activities  throughout  the  year.  Ten  National 
Science  Foundation  predoctoral  awards  and  four  post-doctoral  awards 
will  be  offered  in  1961  for  course  or  research  work  at  the  Marine 
Laboratory. 

For  information  concerning  these  awards  or  for  information  about 
courses  and  research  space  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  write  to 
the  Director,  Dr.  C.  G.  Bookhout,  Department  of  Zoology,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  N.  C. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES.  The  Physics  Building,  compris- 
ing about  77,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  devoted  to  the  research 
and  instruction  of  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  halls  and  the  elementary  laboratories, 
the  building  includes  special  laboratories  for  work  in  electrical  meas- 
urements, electronics,  microwaves,  optical  spectroscopy,  atomic  nu- 
clear, and  low-temperature  physics.  Special  research  equipment  in- 
cludes a  21 -foot  concave  grating  and  other  instruments  for  visible, 
ultraviolet  and  Raman  spectra;  facilities  for  research  in  microwave 
spectroscopy  and  other  high-frequency  phenomena;  an  electronic  data 
reduction  "Frankenstein"  and  associated  equipment  for  use  in  high- 
energy  particle  research;  a  four-million-volt  Van  de  Graaff  accelerator 
and  associated  equipment  for  nuclear  physics  research;  a  helium  liqui- 
fier,  other  low  temperature  equipment  and  two  large  electromagnets 
for  nuclear  resonance  research  below  1°  Kelvin. 

The  Physics  Building  contains  the  Mathematics-Physics  library,  and 
a  shop  staffed  by  six  instrument  mechanics,  three  electronics  techni- 
cians, and  a  glass  blower. 

CHEMISTRY  LABORATORIES.  The  Chemistry  Building  is  a 
modern  laboratory  with  a  floor  area  of  approximately  57,000  square 
feet.  Of  this  space,  over  half  is  devoted  to  research  and  advanced 
teaching.  Excellent  facilities  for  research  are  available,  including 
recording  spectrophotometers  for  ultraviolet,  visible,  and  infrared 
spectroscopy,  a  grating  spectrograph,  recording  polarographs,  para- 
magnetic resonance  absorption  equipment,  and  equipment  for  light- 
scattering  measurements  and  vapor  phase  chromatography. 

A  well-equipped  shop,  operated  by  a  competent  mechanic,  provides 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  special  apparatus  and  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  instruments. 
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The  Chemistry  Library,  located  in  the  building,  has  ort  its  shelves 
over  18,500  volumes  and  currently  subscribes  to  over  200  scientific 
periodicals. 

PSYCHOLOGY  LABORATORIES.  Graduate  work  in  psychology 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  three  buildings  on  the  East  Campus  providing 
about  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Further  facilities  for  psy- 
chology research  and  teaching  are  available  in  the  laboratories  and 
clinics  at  the  Duke  Medical  Center.  In  addition  to  general  research 
facilities,  the  Laboratories  are  specifically  equipped  for  research  in 
visual  perception,  small  group  behavior,  human  and  animal  learning, 
and  in  physiological  psychology  and  neuropsychology.  Special  appa- 
ratus includes  automatic  computation  equipment  for  research  in 
test  construction.  A  departmental  shop,  with  a  competent  technician 
in  charge,  is  maintained  for  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  special  apparatus. 

A  number  of  clinical  installations  for  adults  and  children,  devoted 
to  an  extensive  range  of  clinical  and  guidance  problems,  cooperate 
with  the  Department  in  providing  additional  facilities  for  research 
and  training  in  clinical  and  counseling  psychology.  In  addition,  a 
nursery  school  is  maintained  in  the  laboratory. 

An  extensive  collection  of  psychological  journals  and  monographs 
is  housed  in  a  special  psychology  reading  room  in  the  Woman's  College 
Library. 

COMPUTING  LABORATORY.  Since  1958  an  IBM  electronic 
computer  has  been  available  in  the  Computing  Laboratory  for  in- 
struction in  modern  computing  methods  and  for  research.  The  Com- 
puting Laboratory  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  is  located  in  the  Physics  Building.  It  is  being  used  for 
research  in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  in  medical  and 
social  sciences.  Suitable  auxiliary  machines  for  processing  punched 
cards  are  also  provided.  It  is  planned  to  replace  the  650  computer  in 
1961  by  an  IBM  7070  system  which  offers  many  of  the  most  recent 
advances  in  computing  equipment. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  In  the  School  of  .Medicine  elaborate  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  postgraduate  research  in  the  various  branches 
of  medical  science.  The  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Bacteriology, 
Mycology  and  Immunology,  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition,  and  Physiol- 
ogy and  Pharmacology  offer  certain  courses  and  research  facilities  to 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Duke 
Hospital  Library  is  available  to  all  graduate  students. 

ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES.  The  College  of  Engineering 
Building,  comprising  about  80,000  square  feet  of  floor  area,  is  devoted 
to  research  and  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Civil,  Electrical, 
and  Mechanical   Engineering.     Each  of  the   three  wings  houses   the 
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laboratories  of  one  of  these  three  departments.  In  addition,  the  build- 
ing contains  the  library,  lecture  hall,  class  rooms,  offices,  conference 
rooms,  drafting  rooms,  photographic  laboratories,  and  shops. 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  laboratories,  special  facilities  are 
provided  for  engineering  graduate  research  in  structural  analysis,  soil 
mechanics,  materials  of  construction,  hydrodynamics,  dielectric  ma- 
terials, ferromagnetic  materials,  super-conducting  circuits,  energy 
conversion,  instrumentation,  high-voltage  phenomena,  heat  transfer, 
environmental  thermodynamics,  vibration  studies,  and  response  of 
physical  systems.  These  facilities  are  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

Duke  Forest 

The  Duke  Forest  consists  of  approximately  7,200  acres  of  land, 
most  of  which  is  adjacent  and  easily  accessible  to  the  University  cam- 
pus. Situated  in  the  lower  Piedmont  region  and  composed  of  second- 
growth  shortleaf  pine,  loblolly  pine,  and  hardwoods,  the  Forest  is 
representative  of  the  various  types  of  timber  growth  and  soils  found 
throughout  the  region.  Through  placing  the  Forest  under  intensive 
management  for  forestry  purposes,  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  the  educational  work  and  research  in  forestry. 

The  proximity  of  the  Forest  to  the  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and 
library  facilities  of  the  University  provides  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  advanced  study  and  research  in  forestry.  Research,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  silvics,  forest  soils,  silviculture,  forest  management,  prop- 
erties of  wood,  forest-tree  physiology,  forest  entomology,  and  forest 
pathology,  is  well  under  way.  Several  members  of  the  botany  and 
/oology  staffs  are  also  engaged  in  research  in  the  Duke  Forest. 

Commonweal h- Studies  Cente?' 

The  Commonwealth-Studies  Center  was  established  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity  in  1955  through  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  research  bv  Commonwealth  and  American 
students  and  professors  and  to  provide  the  materials  for  such  basic 
research.  In  1959  a  second  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
assured  the  continued  operation  of  the  Center.  During  the  initial 
stages  of  the  program  emphasis  was  centered  on  the  "Old  Common- 
wealth'* (United  kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa),  although  increasing  attention  is  now  being  given  to 
the  newer  Commonwealth  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Several  spe- 
cific steps  have  already  been  taken  to  expand  the  Center's  research 
activities  in  these  areas,  and  additional  approaches  are  currently  under 
consideration. 
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During  the  first  five  years  the  Center's  activities  have  been  in 
several  directions:  (1)  Faculty  members  from  Duke  have  been  assisted 
in  research  projects  in  Commonwealth  countries.  (2)  A  number  of 
outstanding  scholars  were  brought  to  Duke  to  deliver  lectures  which 
were  later  published  in  book  or  pamphlet  form.  (3)  Visiting  profes- 
sors from  the  Commonwealth  have  come  to  Duke  for  varying  periods 
of  time.  (4)  Advanced  graduate  students  from  Duke  were  assisted 
in  completing  research  work  on  Ph.D.  dissertations  in  Commonwealth 
countries.  (5)  Students  from  the  Commonwealth  were  awarded  fel- 
lowships to  Duke  enabling  them  to  complete  work  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
economics,  history,  or  political  science.  (6)  Summer  research  groups 
have  brought  together  for  study  at  Duke  qualified  social  scientists 
whose  research  interests  relate  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  of Nuclea?'  Studies 

Duke  University  is  one  of  the  sponsoring  universities  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  located  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 
Through  this  cooperative  association  with  the  Institute,  the  graduate 
research  program  has  at  its  disposal  all  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Laboratories  in  Oak  Ridge  and  of  the  research  staffs  of  these  labo- 
ratories. 

Cooperative  Programs  with  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina 

INTERCHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION.  (See  pp.  19-20.) 
LIBRARY  EXCHANGE.  Students  of  both  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Duke  University  are  granted  certain  library  privileges  in 
the  respective  libraries  of  each  University.  Books  unavailable  in  one 
library  may  be  procured  at  short  notice  through  an  interlibrary  loan 
service. 

Research  and  Publication 

The  several  departments  of  the  University  are  devoted  to  research 
as  well  as  to  instruction.  Since  the  University  exists  for  the  promotion 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  attention  is  rightly  placed,  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  on  research  activities. 

In  furtherance  of  the  University's  obligation  to  promote  and  dif- 
fuse knowledge,  the  President  annually  appoints  a  University  Council 
on  Research,  which  receives  applications  from  members  of  the  various 
faculties  for  subsidies  in  support  of  research.  Vigorous  and  forward- 
looking  policies  of  this  Research  Council  have  initiated  and  encour- 
aged the  completion  of  many  substantial  and  important  research 
projects. 
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The  Duke  University  Press  takes  its  place  as  a  significant  agency 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Created  in  1925,  as  a  successor  to  the 
Trinitv  College  Press,  the  Duke  University  Press  continued  the  publi- 
cation of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  published  at  Trinity  College 
since  1902.  and  in  192(3  revived  the  Hispanic-American  Historical  Re- 
view, which  had  been  founded  and  published  from  1918  to  1922  by  a 
group  of  scholars  interested  in  Hispanic  America.  In  1929  American 
Literature  was  begun  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Literature 
Croup  of  the  Modern  Language  Association.  This  journal  was  fol- 
lowed in  1931  bv  Ecological  Monographs,  and  in  1932,  Character  and 
Personality  (since  1945  the  Journal  of  Personality)  .  In  1935  the  Press 
began  the  publication  of  the  Duke  Mathematical  Journal;  in  1937,  the 
Journal  of  Parapsychology.  Since  1948,  it  has  published  Ecology,  the 
official  journal  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  The  Law  School 
of  Duke  University  publishes  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  The 
Duke  Bar  Journal,  and  The  Journal  of  Legal  Education. 

The  Press,  since  its  organization,  has  published  more  than  three 
hundred  volumes,  including  four  series  of  monographs,  and  has  thus 
made  public  the  fruits  of  scholarly  research  of  the  Duke  facultv  and 
of  scholars  elsewhere.  In  the  broadest  sense,  the  policy  of  the  Press 
is  to  make  available  to  the  public  any  scholarly  work  that  merits 
publication  though  special  attention  is  given  to  works  in  domains 
of  knowledge  cultivated  by  the  University. 


Visiting  Scholars 


The  libraries  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  other  facilities  of  Duke 
University  will  be  made  available  to  facultv  members  of  colleges  and 
universities  who  wish  to  spend  a  period  of  time  on  the  campus  in 
pursuit  of  their  scholarly  interests.  No  fees  will  be  charged  such  visi- 
tors unless  they  wish  to  participate  in  activities  for  which  a  special  fee 
is  assessed.  Room  and  board  mav  be  arranged  for  at  the  regular  rates 
in  the  dormitories  and  dining  halls.  Dormitory  space  is  usually  avail- 
able during  the  summer  months.  Inquiries  concerning  residence  for 
visiting  scholars  should  be  directed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Graduate  Study  in  the  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  of  Duke  University  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
In  1961  the  first  term  will  begin  on  June  13  and  will  end  on  July  18. 
The  second  term  will  begin  on  July  19  and  will  end  on  August  23. 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  work  toward  advanced  degrees  in 
the  Summer  Session,  particularly  in  chemistry,  economics,  education. 
English,  history,  mathematics,  religion,  sociology,  Spanish,  and  /oology, 
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will  find  a  selection  of  courses  offered  by  members  of  the  Duke  faculty 
and  by  visiting  professors.  Other  departments  ordinarily  offering  work 
leading  to  the  A.M.  degree  are  botany,  political  science,  and  psychol- 
ogy. Thesis  research  for  advanced  graduate  students  is  available  also 
in  other  departments,  such  as  botany,  forestry,  and  physics. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  are  detailed 
above.  Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for 
work  in  the  Summer  Session  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  as  well  as  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
and  should  return  the  completed  application,  with  supporting  docu- 
ments, before  May  13,  for  admission  to  the  first  term,  and  before  June 
19,  for  admission  to  the  second  term. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  SUMMER  WORK,  (a)  No 
graduate  student  may  register  for  more  than  six  units  of  credit  in 
one  Summer  Session  term.  (b)  All  of  the  work  required  for  the 
A.M.,  M.A.T.,  or  M.Ed,  degree  must  be  completed  within  six  years 
of  the  date  of  beginning,  (c)  Not  more  than  one  year  of  summer 
work  can  be  accepted  toward  the  residence  requirements  beyond  the 
minimum  for  the  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  degrees.  See  p.  .HI  for  a  definition 
of  a  year's  residence  credit  earned  in  Summer  Sessions.  Students  who 
complete  in  a  summer  session  the  work  required  by  the  University  for 
the  Master's  degree  will  be  granted  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

A  Summer  Session  Bulletin  containing  information  about  graduate 
courses  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  request  to  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


In  general,  courses  with  odd  numbers  are  offered  in  the  fall  semester,  those  with 
even  numbers  in  the  spring  semester.  Double  numbers  separated  by  a  hyphen 
indicate  that  the  course  is  a  year-course  and  must  normally  be  continued  through- 
out the  year  if  credit  is  received.  A  student  must  secure  written  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  either  semester  of  a  year-course.  Double 
numbers  separated  by  a  comma  indicate  that  although  the  course  is  a  year-course, 
credit  may  be  received  for  either  semester  without  special  permission. 

Normally,  courses  which  bear  no  date  are  offered  every  year;  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  offered  only  when  the  need  arises. 


Note:  In  each  department  the  number  399  is  reserved  to  designate  special  (in- 
dividual) readings  in  a  specified  area  and  supervised  by  a  regular  member  of  the 
Graduate  staff,  credit  1-3  units.  When  used  it  appears  in  this  form:  [Department] 
399,  Special  Readings  in  [area],   (Instructor),  [2  or  3]  units. 

ANATOMY 

PROFESSOR    J.    E.    MARKER,    CHAIRMAN     AND    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 405    MEDICAL 

school;   professors  evereii    and  hetherington;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS 

BECKER,    DIKE,    MOSES.    AND    PEELE 

(See  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  p.  98.) 

M201.  ANATOMY  AS  RELATED  TO  LOCOMOTION.-Complele  dissection  of 
that  part  of  the  body  concerned  with  locomotion  and  posture.  (See  also  Course 
M205).  September  to  January.  Prerequisites:  One  year  each  of  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.     6  units. 

Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate  Professors  Becker  and  Duke 

M202.  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY.-Conferences  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
morphological  characteristics  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  The  work  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  fresh  and  prepared  material  and  is  approached  from  the  physio- 
logical viewpoint.  Sept.  to  Jan.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum  3  units)  by  arrange- 
ment.    Prerequisite:   adequate  training  in  histology  or  cytology. 

Professors  Markee,  Hetherington,  and  Everett;  Associate  Professors 

Becker,  Duke,  and  Moses 

M203.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.-A  study  of  the  gross  and 
microscopic  structure  of  the  human  central  nervous  system,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  structural  and  functional  relationships  between  the  various  nuclei  and 
fiber  tracts.  Feb.  to  June.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum  4  units)  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  Anatomy  M  201.  Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate 

Professors  Peele,  Becker,  and  Duke 

M204.  NEUROANATOMICAL  BASIS  OF  BEHAVIOR.-A  study  of  the  gross 
and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  with  emphasis  on  the  structural 
and  functional  relationships  between  tracts,  nuclei,  and  cortical  areas.  Restricted 
to  graduate  students  with  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  psychology.  (Jan.  to  June) 
3  units.  Professor  Hetherington;  Associate  Professor  Peele 

M205.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VISCERA— This  is  a  study  of  the  Gross  Anatomy 
of  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  and  the  deeper  structures  of  the  head. 
This  course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  M201.  Sept.  to  Jan.  Prerequisites:  one- 
year  each  of  physiology,  chemistry,  and  physics.    2  units. 

Professors  Markee,  Everett;  Associate  Professors  Becker  and  Duke 
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M30I.  (.ROSS  HUMAN  ANATOMY.— A  course  especially  for  Ph.D.  candidates 
in  Anatomy,  comprising  a  complete  dissection  of  the  cadaver.  The  laboratory 
work  is  supplemented  by  conferences  which  place  emphasis  on  the  biological  aspects 
of  the  subject.  Sept.  to  June.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum  8  units)  by  arrange- 
ment. Prerequisites:  adequate  training  in  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology. 
Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate  Professors  Becker  and  Duke 
M312.  RESEARCH.— Individual  investigations  in  the  various  fields  of  anatomy. 
Credits  to  be  arranged.  Professors  Markee,  Everett,  Hetherington;  Associate 

Professors  Pkele,  Duke,  Becker,  and  Moses 

M313-314.  ANATOMY    SEMINAR— Weekly   meeting  of   graduate   students  and 
stall   in  which  current  research  problems  in  Anatomy  will  be  presented.     Required 
of  all  graduate  students  who  aie  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree.    2  units. 
Professors  Markee,  Everett,  Hetherington;  Associate 
Professors  Duke,  Peele,  Becker,  Moses 
M404.  INTERDISCIPLINARY    SEMINAR    IN    THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL    AND 
ANATOMICAL    BASES    OF    BEHAVIOR.-Weekly    meeting   of    graduate   students 
and   staff  in   which   current  problems  in  Anatomy,  Physiology   and   Psychology  Be- 
havior   will    be   presented.      Many   of    the   presentations   will    be    made   by    visiting 
scholars   who   will   also   be   available   for   small   group   discussions.      (Also   listed   as 
Physiology  M404  and  Psychology  404).     1  unit. 

Professors  Markee,  Hall,  Zener;  Associate 
Professors  Becker,  Diamond,  and  Peele 

J)  I  VISION  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSORS   CLARK,   ROGERS,   STINESPRING,   AND   TRUESDALE;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   ANDERSON; 
VISITING    ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   SIRUGNELL;    LECTURER   WINTERMUTE 

GREEK 
No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Greek. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201-202.  GREFK  TRAGEDY.*     6  units.  Professor  Truesdale 

257.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HFLLENISTIC  WORLD 
FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  AUGUSTUS.-Lectures,  reading,  and  discussions.  This 
course  will  not  be  separately  credited  without  the  sequel,  Latin  258.     3  units. 

Professor  Rogers 
Graduate  students  of  Duke  University  may  attend  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal  Studies  in  Athens,  Greece,  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  they  are  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  fellowships  that  are  offered  annually  by  the  School.  These  co?isist 
of  two  fellowships  in  Greek  archaeology,  and  one  in  the  language,  literature,  and 
history  of  ancient  Greece,  each  with  a  stipend  of  $2,000.  They  are  awarded  i7iainly 
on  the  basis  of  examinations  held  in  the  beginning  of  February  of  each  year. 

LATIN  AND  ROMAN  STUDIES 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Latin. 

for  seniors  and  graduates 
211  212.  ROMAN  ORATORY*-A  survey  of  the  history  of  Roman  oratory,  cen- 
tering about  the  Brutus  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus'  Dialogus.     <i  units. 

I'roiessor  Rogers 

258.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAECO  ROMAN 
WORLD.— The  Roman  Empire  as  the  trustee  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  and 
its  own  original  contributions  to  modern  civilization;  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions. This  course  continues  Greek  257  and  will  not  be  separately  credited. 
■">  units.  Professor  Rocers 

SEMITICS 

FOR   SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

201-202.  FIRST  HEBREW.-The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, with  translations  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.     6  units. 

Professor  Stinespring 
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207-208.  SECOND  HEBREW.-Samuel  or  Kings  the  first  semester;  Isaiah  the 
second.    6  units  Lecturer  Wintermuti   and  Visiting 

Assistant  Professor  Strugneli 
for  grade  vies 

304.  ARAMAIC!.— A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.     3  units. 

Professor  Sum  spring  or  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Strucnell 

305.  THIRD  HEBREW— A  study  of  late  Hebrew  prose,  with  readings  from 
Chronicles.  Ecclesiastes.  and  the  Mishnah.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Profi  ssor  Stinesprinc 

306.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.-A 
study  in  interpretation.     Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.     3  units. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 

307.  SYRIAC— A  stud\  of  the  script  and  grammar,  with  readings  from  the  S\riac 
New  Testament  ami  other  early  Christian  documents.  Some  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  is  prerequisite.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Profi  ssor  Stinesprinc 

309.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST. -A  survey  of  the  early  civili- 
zations of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  Biblical  archae- 
ology.   3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Stinesprinc 

REE  \\  I  I)  (  ol  Rsl  s    l\    OIHKR   1H  PARTMENTS 

Philosophy  217;  Religion  217,  218,  220,  313.  316,  31*. 

L'nder  the  terms  of  a  co-operative  agreement  graduate  students  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity may,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  their  major  department,  take 
any  graduate  course  ollered  by  the  Department  of  Creek  and  Latin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  b\  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  A  list  of  these  courses 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

ART 

PROFESSOR   PATRICK,  CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   HALL,    MARRMAN,    \NI)    si  \1)IRI   \\l> 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  this  department,  but  the  following  courses  are 
suggested  as  possible  minors  for  students  majoring  in  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
religion,  psychology,  or  sociology,  or  in  any  other  interested  departments. 

215.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.-A  specialized  study 
of  the  development  of  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  the  material 
expression  of  religious  ideas  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  in  part  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  to  the  Persian  conquest.     3  units.*    (w)       Associate  Professor  Markman 

216.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  WORLD.-A  specialized  study  of 
the  religious  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  monuments  in  the  Near  East.     3  units.*    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

217.  AEGEAN  ART.— A  study  of  the  problems  of  Aegean  art  as  the  forerunner 
of  Greek  art  and  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  civilization  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean world.    3  units,   (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

218.  EARLY  GREEK  ART.— A  study  of  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  develop 
ment  of  Greek  art  in  the  Geometric  period  to  the  end  of  the  Archaic.     3  units,   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Mark\i\n 

221-222.  HISTORY  OF  AESTHETICS.-Theories  of  art  and  beauty  in  the  west- 
ern world  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  de- 
veloped theories  of  aesthetics  in  the  Far  East.     6  units,    (e)  Professor  Patrick 

233.  EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE.-The  development  of  religious 
architecture  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  end  of  the  First  Romanesque  style- 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century.     3  units.*    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

234.  ROMANESQUE  SCULPTURE.-The  development  of  sculpture  in  western 
Europe  from  the  early  Christian  period  through  the  culmination  of  Romanesque 
art  in  the  west  portal  of  Chartres  Cathedral.     3  units,    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
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240.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.-A  study  illustrating  the 
transplantation  of  European  architectural  customs  since  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
time-hie;  in  transit  and  acceptance  of  later  European  developments;  the  gradual 
assumption  of  confident  independence  in  design;  and  the  emergence  of  international 
leaders  in  (he  United  States.     3  units,   (e)  Associate  Professor  Hall 

BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  NUTRITION 

PROFESSOR     HANDLER,     CHAIRMAN— 237     BELL     BUILDINC;     ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    BYRNE, 

DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 218    BELL    BUILDING;     PROFESSOR    TANFORD; 

VSSOCIATE     PROFESSORS    bernheim,    guild,    and    kamin;    ASSISTANT 

PROFESSORS     DAVIDSON,     KIRSHNER,     WAKIL     AND     WHEAT; 

ASSOCIATES    FRIDOVICH,    CREENE    AND    LYNN 

(See  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  p.  98.) 

In  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  graduate  work  is  offered  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  A  brochure  may  be  requested  from  the  department  which  describes  the 
departmental  facilities,  the  staff,  the  Ph.D.  program,  and  the  special  trainee  sti- 
pends which  are  available  to   Ph.D.  candidates  in  Biochemistry. 

Prerequisites  are  specified  for  each  course,  but  interested  students  who  cannot 
meet  the  requirements  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

FOR   SENIORS   AND   GRADUATES 

201.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY.-An  introductory  course  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  biochemistry.  Topics  stressed  include  the  chemistry  of  naturally 
occurring  materials,  nature  of  enzyme  action,  intermediary  metabolism,  and  chemi- 
cal aspects  of  the  specialized  behavior  of  mammals,  plants,  and  microorganisms. 
Prerequisite:  chemistry  through  organic.     3  units.  Professor  Handler 

203.  CHEMISTRY  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS.-This  course  will  emphasize 
the  general  chemistry  of  amino  acids,  carbohydrates  and  proteins  including  syn- 
thetic and  degradative  procedures,  and  conformational  analysis.  Certain  aspects 
of  steroid  and  lipid  chemistry  will  also  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  chemistry 
through  organic;   Biochemistry  201  or  its  equivalent  is  suggested.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Davidson 

204.  ENZYMES.— A  lecture  course  on  the  mechanism  of  action  of  enzymes  in- 
cluding evidence  from  protein  chemistry,  kinetics,  physical  biochemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  and  enzyme  models.  Wherever  possible  the  properties  and  mechanism 
of  an  enzyme  will  be  correlated  with  its  biological  function.  Prerequisite:  Bio- 
chemistry 201;  203  is  suggested.     2  units.  Assistant  Professor  Byrne 

206.  LABORATORY  METHODS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.-A  laboratory  course 
emphasizing  the  procedures  and  instruments  of  biochemical  research.  Each  tech- 
nique is  employed  in  the  course  of  a  classical  experiment  demonstrating  an  im- 
portant biochemical  finding.  Because  the  experimental  materials  are  labile,  one 
full  clay  per  week  is  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  201  or 
equivalent.    2  units.  Assistant  Professor  Kirshner 

FOR  GRADUATES 

312.  METABOLISM  OF  CARBOHYDRATES  AND  LIPIDS.-A  lecture  course 
cm  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  and  lipids.  It  will  include  the  relationship 
between  metabolic  pathways,  and  a  detailed  consideration  of  biological  oxidations. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  201   and  203.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Wakil 

313.  METABOLISM  OF  NITROGEN-CONTAINING  COMPOUNDS.-An  in- 
tensive study,  in  lecture  and  seminar,  of  the  metabolism  of  inorganic  nitrogen 
compounds,  proteins,  and  their  component  amino  acids,  and  the  nucleotide  sub- 
units  of  nucleic  acids.     Prerequisite:   Biochemistry  312.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Kamin 

314.  NUCLEIC  ACIDS  AND  GENETIC  MECHANISMS.-A  lecture  and  seminar 
course  on  nucleic  acids  in  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  physical  and  chemical  basis 
of  their  role  as  the  structural  units  of  heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  201; 
203  is  suggested.    2  units.  Associate  Professor  Guild 

323.  PHYSICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY.-A  lecture  course  devoted  to  physical  aspects 
of  biochemistry.     The  topics  considered  include  acid-base  and  oxidation-reduction 
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equilibria,  enzyme  kinetics,  and  the  determination  of  molecular  size  and  structure, 
with  special  emphasis  on  proteins,  nucleic  acids  and  viruses.  Prerequisite:  Bio- 
chemistn  201,  203  and  physical  chemistry  equivalent  to  Chemistry  2<il-262.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Tanford 

331-332.  COMPARATIVE  BIOCHEMISTRY.-Systematic  considerations  of  the 
chemical  mechanisms  by  which  various  organisms  solve  the  problems  of  life.  Topics 
will  include  metabolism,  structure,  and  bionomics.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  313. 
2  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Wheat  and  Dr.  Greene 

345,346.  SEMINAR.— Required  of  all  graduate  students  majoring  in  biochemis- 
try.    1  unit.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

BOTANY 

PROFESSOR    OOSTING,    CHAIRMAN  —  102A    BIOLOGY    BUILDING;     PROFESSOR    KRAMER,    DIRECTOR 

OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 04    BIOLOGY     BUILDING;     PROFESSORS    ANDERSON,    BILLINGS, 

HARRAR    AND    NAYLORJ    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    HUMM,    JOHNSON.    I'ERRY, 

AND    PHILPOTT;    ASSISI  \NT    PROFESSORS    CULBERSON    AND    WILBUR 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Botany  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Before  undertaking  graduate  study  in  hotam  a  student  should  have 
had  in  his  undergraduate  program  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  botany  beyond  an 
elementary  course,  and  related  work  in  biological  sciences.  Some  work  in  chemistry 
and  physics  will  be  desirable  and,  for  some  phases  of  botanical  study,  a  necessity. 
The  student's  graduate  program  is  planned  to  provide  a  broad  basic  training  in  the 
various  fields  of  botany,  plus  intensive  specialization  in  the  field  of  the  research 
problem. 

202.  GENETICS.— The  principles  of  heredity,  their  etiological  basis,  and  their 
bearing  on  other  fields  of  biology.  Laboratory  work  involves  experimental  breed- 
ing of  the  fruit  fly  and  interpretation  of  data  from  the  breeding  of  plants.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  botany,  zoology,  or  equivalent,  and 
college  algebra.     4  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Perry 

203.  PLANT  CYTOLOGY.— A  study  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  plant 
(ills  in  relation  to  growth,  reproduction,  and  especially  heredity.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  botany.     4  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Anderson 

204.  ADVANCED  PLANT  ANATOMV.-A  stud)  of  vegetative  and  reproductive 
tissue  of  vascular  plants  including  selection  and  preparation  of  fresh  plant  materials. 
An  analysis  ol  some  of  the  significant  literature  bearing  upon  function,  development, 
and  phylogeny.     Prerequisite:   Botany  55  or  equivalent.     4  units.     (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Philpott 
216.  BOTANICAL  MICROTECHNIQUE.-Methods  and  theory  in  preparation 
of  plant  tissues  for  temporary  mounts  and  permanent  microscopical  slides.  Pre- 
requisite:  two  years  of  natural  science.     4  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Philpott 
221.  IN fTRODUCTORY  MYCOLOGY.-Field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  structures  of  the  fungi  and  slime  molds.  Methods  of  col- 
lection, isolation,  propagation,  and  identification  of  the  major  orders  as  represented 
in  the  local  flora.     Prerequisite:  a  year  of  biological  science.    4  units. 

Associate   Professor   Johnson 

225-226.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.— Students  with  adequate  training  may  do  special 
work  in  the  following:  (a)  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology,  (b)  Cytology,  (c)  Ecology, 
(d)  Genetics,  (e)  Morphology  and  Anatomy  of  Higher  Plants,  (1)  Morphology  and 
Taxonomy  of  Lower  Groups,  (g)  Physiology,  (i)  Taxonomy  of  Higher  Groups,  (m) 
Microbiology.     Credits  to  be  arranged.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

252.  PLANT  METABOLISM.— The  physico-chemical  processes  and  conditions 
underlying  the  physiological  processes  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  or  equiva- 
lant;  organic  chemistry  recommended.     3  units.  Professor  Naylor 

254.  PLANT  WATER  RELATIONS.-A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  availability 
of  water,  its  absorption  and  use  in  plants,  and  the  effects  of  water  deficits  on  plant 
processes.  Assigned  readings,  reports,  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  or 
equivalent.    3  units.  Professor  Kramer 
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255.  ADVANCED  TAXONOMY— A  study  of  the  historical  background  of  plant 
taxonomy,  modern  concepts  and  systems  of  classifications,  nomenclatorial  problems, 
and  the  taxonomy  of  specialized  groups.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  botany,  includ- 
ing Botany  52  or  equivalent.    4  units.     (Not  19(51-62)    Assistant  Professor  Wilbur 

256.  COMMUNITY  ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION.-The  development  of 
concepts  and  methods  in  synecology  and  their  present  application  to  the  study  of 
plant  communities.    Prerequisite:  Botany  156  or  equivalent.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62) 

Proffssor  Oosting 

257.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  DISTRIBUTION.-Interpretation  of  the  fioristic 
and  ecological  plant  geography  of  the  world's  vegetation.  Prerequisite:  Botany  156 
or  equivalent.    3  units.  Professor  Billinc.s 

258.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.-Consideration  of 
the  internal  factors  and  processes  of  new  protoplasm  and  its  differentiation  at  the 
cellular,  tissue,  and  organ  level  in  plants.  Prerequisites:  Botany  151  or  equivalent: 
organic  chemistry  recommended.     3  units.  Professor  Naylok 

259.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MEASUREMENTS.-Methods  of  obtaining  and  evalu- 
ating climatological  data  for  ecological  purposes  with  special  attention  to  instru- 
mentation and  microclimate.  Prerequisite:  Botany  156  or  equivalent.  3  units. 
CI 961-62)  Professor  Billings 

260.  LICHENS.— The  morphology,  systematica,  and  biological  and  ecological  im- 
plications of  the  lichens.  Collection  and  identification  of  specimens  and  the  use 
of  lichen  chemistry  in  taxonomy.     Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  botany.     2  units. 

(w)  Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

305.  VEGETATION  OF  NORTH  AMl.RICA.-Distribution  and  limits  of  the 
major  plant  communities,  a  study  in  ecological  plant  geography.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  156  or  equivalent.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Oostinc 

310.  BRYOPHYTES.— The  morphological  and  systematic  characteristics  of  mosses 
and  liverworts.    2  units   (1961-62)  Professor  Anderson 

311.  ALGAE.— The  morphological  and  ecological  characteristics  of  the  common 
freshwater  and  marine  species  and  the  principles  underlying  their  classification. 
Collecting,  identification,  and  the  making  of  permanent  microscopical  preparations. 
2  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Hum.m 

359-360.  RESEARCH  IN  BOTANY— Individual  investigation  in  the  various 
fields  of  botany.     Credits  to  be  arranged. 

All.    Ml  MBERS   OF   THE    GRADUATE   STAFF 

FOREST  BOTANY 
FOR  seniors  and  graduates 
223.  FOREST    PATHOLOGY.-Infectious   and    non-infectious   diseases   of   forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.     Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.     Prerequisites:  Botany  1  and  2.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson 

253.  DENDROLOGY.— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 

plants  with  special  reference   to   species  indigenous  to  southeastern   United  States 

and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.     Laboratory  and 

field  work.    Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.     3  units.  Professor  Hakrak 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

This  related  course  may  be  counted   toward  a   major  in   botany:    Forestry  257. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR   SAYLOR,    CHAIRMAN  — 115    CHEMISTRY    BUILDING;    PROFESSOR    BRADSHER,   DIRECTOR 

OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 124    CHEMISTRY    BUILDING;     PROFESSORS    BIGELOW,    BROWN, 

GROSS,    HAUSER,    HILL,    AND    HOBBS;     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    KRIGBAUM, 

POIRIER,    STROBEL,    AND    WILDER;    ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS 

QUIN,   AND   SMITH 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  graduate  work  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.    Before  undertaking  a  graduate  program  in  chemistry,  a  student 
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should  have  taken  an   undergraduate  major  in  chemistry  along  with   related  work 
in  mathematics  and  physics. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  department  are  designed  to  provide  a  broad  basic 
training  in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and  physical  chemistry.  An 
important  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  the  successful  completion,  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff,  of  a  research  program  leading  to  the  solu- 
tion of  an  original  problem.  The  choice  of  the  research  problem,  for  either  the 
A.M.  or  the  Ph.D.  degree,  will  determine  the  field  of  advanced  speciali/ation. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

206.  ELEMENTS  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  course  in  the  general 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  for  students  who  do  not  present  credit  in  calculus. 
Credit  is  not  given  for  both  206  and  261-262.  Three  recitations  and  three  labora- 
tory hours.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  8  units;  physics 
8  units,  and  mathematics  6  units.  With  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  graduate  students  from  other  departments  may  offer  other  advanced  science 
courses  in  lieu  of  some  of  these  prerequisites.     4  units. 

Professor  Saylor  and  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

213.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  modern  theories  of 
valence  and  molecular  structure  and  inorganic  compounds,  particularly  the  less 
common  types.    Prerequisites:  Chemistry  261-262,  or  206.    3  units.      Proi  i  ssor  Hill 

216.  NUCLEAR  CHEMISTRY.— Elementary  theory  of  nuclear  reactions,  proper- 
ties of  isotopes,  and  tracer  techniques.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70.  152  and  Physics  41-42.     8  units. 

Professors  Hill  y\i>  Johnson 

234.  CHEMICAL  INSTRUM  EN  1A  1  I  ON. -Discussion  of  physico-chemical  prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  instrumental  methods  of  analysis,  illustrated  by  laboratory 
experiments,  with  emphasis  on  methods  involving  electrical  techniques.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis  and 
either  261-262  or  206:  either  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently.     2  units. 

Associati    Professor  Strobel 

251.  QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS.-Systematic  identification  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  including  a  stud)  ol  solubilities  and  classification  reactions.  One 
lecture  and  three  or  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  quantitative 
analysis  and  8  units  of  organic  chemistry.     2  or  3  units.  Professor  Hauser 

252.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  PREPARA1  IONS.-A  laboratory  course  designed 
to  supplement  the  student's  knowledge  of  fundamental  organic  processes  by  a 
selected  group  ol  laboratory  exercises  accompanied  In  oral  discussions  of  techniques 
and  theories  pertinent  to  the  experiments.  Five  hours  laboratory  and  lecture,  with 
lectures  in  alternate  weeks.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis  and  8  units  of 
organic  chemistry.     2  units.  Professor  Brown 

261-262.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.-Fundamentals  of  general  theoretical  chem- 
istry illustrated  In  selected  laboratory  experiments.  Three  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis  and  8  units  of  organic  chemis- 
try, physics  8  units,  differential  and  integral  calculus.    8  units. 

Professor  Hobbs   yst>  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

271.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.-Lectures  on  the  use  of  chemical  lit- 
erature, research  methods,  recording  and  publication  of  results,  and  other  topics. 
One  lecture  per  yveek.     1   unit.  Professor  Brown 

275.276.  RESEARCH.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in  methods 
used  in  the  investigation  of  original  problems.  Individual  work  and  conferences. 
I  to  6  units.  All  Members  of  the  Gradi  ate  Staff 

FOR  GRADUATES 

303.  THERMODYNAMICS.— Fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their 
applications  to  chemistry.     3  units.  Professor  Saylor 

304.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  REACTIONS.-The  theoretical  aspects  of  re- 
action kinetics,  chemical  equilibrium,  atomic  and  molecular  forces,  and  the  relation 
of  these  to  chemical  reactions  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  261-262.  3 
units.  Assistant  Professor  Smith 
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331,332.  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL  AND  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Lec- 
tures,  oral  reports,  and  discussion  on  advanced  topics  and  recent  advances  in  the 
allied  fields  of  analytical  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  215 
and  234.    2  units.*  Professors  Hill  and  Saylor 

341,342.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Discussion  of  the  theories  of 
organic  chemistry  with  special  reference  in  the  first  semester  to  the  mechanism  of 
reactions  and  in  the  second  semester  to  the  synthesis  of  some  of  the  more  complex 
compounds  such  as  vitamins,  hormones,  and  alkaloids.  Undergraduates  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
Prerequisite:     Chemistry    25 1.      4    units.  Professors    Bigelow    and    Hauser 

350.  ORGANIC  REACTIONS.-A  study  of  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  more 
important  types  of  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
practical  use  in  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341. 
2  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Bradsher 

351-352.  ADVANCED  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Recent  advances 
in  certain  selected  fields,  such  as  the  mechanism  of  organic  reactions,  medicinals, 
dyes,  perfumes,  terpenes,  and  alkaloids,  will  be  discussed.  The  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  structure  studies  and  synthetic  methods.  Lecture  or  seminar  one  hour 
each  week.     Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341.    2  units.     Professors  Bigelow  and  Hauser 

354.  STEREOCHEMISTRY.— A  study  of  recent  advances  in  the  stereochemistry 
of  organic  compounds  including  conformations  and  stereospecific  reactions.  The 
use  of  spectrophotometric  methods  for  the  determination  of  structure  will  be  dis- 
cussed.    Prerequisites:  Chemistry  251   and  341.     2  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Wilder 

360.  POLYMER  CHEMISTRV.-A  survey  of  the  methods  of  preparation  of  high- 
molecular-weight  organic  compounds  and  a  study  of  the  properties  characteristic 
of  macromolecules  in  solution  and  in  the  solid  state.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  303. 
2  units.  Associate  Professor  Krigbaum 

363,  364.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.-Various  topics  in 
physical  chemistry  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  staff  or  students  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  absorption  and  scattering  of  light,  dielectric  phenomena,  electrode 
processes,  electrolyte  theory,  ion  exchange,  molecular  structure  and  solubility. 
Seminar.     Prerequisites:   Chemistry  261-262  and  303.     2  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Professors  Hill,  Hobbs,  and  Saylor;  Associate  Professors  Krigbaum, 
Poirier,  and  Strobel;  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

365-366.  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  STATISTICAL  THEORY.-General  introduc- 
tion to  classical  and  quantum  statistical  mechanics  and  applications  to  chemical 
problems  including:  calculation  of  thermodynamic  functions  of  gases,  liquids  and 
solids;  solution  theory;  reaction  velocity;  and  changes  of  state.  6  units.  (Not  1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

367-368.  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  QUANTUM  THEORY.-General  introduction 
to  the  quantum  theory  of  atomic  and  molecular  forces  and  the  structure  of  matter. 
6  units.  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

373,  374.  SEMINAR.— Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  chemistry.  One  hour 
a  week  discussion.  2  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

ECONOMICS 

professor  de  vvver,  chairman— 203  social  science;  professor  spencler,  director  of 

graduate  studies— 322  library;  professors  black,  carttir,  hanna,  hoover, 

landon,  simmons,  and  smith;  associate  professor 

ferguson;  assistant  professor  yohe 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Economics  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M. 

and  Ph.D.  degrees.     To  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  economics  a  student  should 

have  completed  with  satisfactory  grades  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 

work  in   economics,   including   6    hours   of   Principles   of   Economics.     Among   the 

undergraduate  courses  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  graduate  student  specializing  in 

economics   are:    General  Accounting,  Elementary   Statistics,   Intermediate   Economic 

Theory,  Money  and  Banking,  International  Trade,  and  basic  courses  in  philosophy, 

psychology,  the  social  sciences  other  than  economics,  and  mathematics. 
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The  fields  from  among  which  students  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
economics  may  choose  for  purposes  of  concentration  are:  Economic  Theory,  Histoi) 
of  Economic  Thought,  Demographic  and  Economic  Growth  and  Change,  Economic 
History,  Economic  Systems,  Industrial  and  Organizational  Economics,  International 
Trade,  Labor  Economics,  Mathematical  and  Econometrical  Economics,  Money  and 
Banking,  Public  Finance,  Statistics  and  National  Income,  and  (occasionally)  espe- 
cially arranged  fields.  The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  economics  normally 
include  (among  other  things)  completion  of  the  work  (or  its  equivalent)  making 
up  the  first  of  these  fields,  together  with  four  additional  fields;  courses  in  several 
other  fields;  Economics  237-238,  or  equivalent  work;  and  two  or  three  courses  in 
minor  fields.  When  circumstances  warrant,  these  requirements  are  subject  to 
modification.  Students  electing  Statistics  and  National  Income  as  a  field  must 
complete  courses  iir  mathematical  statistics  and  probability,  or  equivalents. 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES"] 

233.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE.-A  study  of  expenditures,  taxation,  and 
financial  administration  in  state  and  local  governments  with  emphasis  on  current 
problems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  research  methods  and  materials  and 
to  the  financial  relations  between  state  and  local  governments.     3  units.*f 

237-238.  STATISTICAL  METHODS.-A  study  of  statistical  methods  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  problems  in  business  and  the  social  sciences.  In  addition  to 
developing  more  thoroughly  the  subjects  considered  in  Business  Statistics,  the  fol- 
lowing methods  will  be  considered:  multiple,  partial,  and  curvilinear  correlation; 
curve  fitting;  probability;  sampling  distributions;  and  statistical  inference.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  138  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Either  semester  may  be 
taken  for  credit.    6  units.  Professor  H-\\\\ 

240.  NATIONAL  INCOME.— A  critical  surve\  of  the  conceptual  framework  and 
structure  of  national  income  and  its  components,  the  reliability  of  national  income 
estimates,  and  their  use  in  analyzing  questions  of  economic  policy.  3  units.  (1961- 
62)  Professor  H.-\\ n  \ 

243.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS.-A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical 
economic  theory.  The  principal  topics  are:  vector  spaces  and  matrices;  macrostatics, 
especially  input-output  systems;  and  microstatics,  especially  models  of  the  firm 
employing  game  theory  and  activity  analysis.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Economics  300.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

244.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMETRICS.-The  implementation  of  eco 
nomic  theory  by  statistical  testing  and  estimation.  The  course  is  composed  of 
lectures  on  statistical  theory  for  linear  systems  and  of  a  workshop  in  applied  econo- 
metrics. Data  processing  and  programming  for  digital  computor  is  studied,  and 
the  class  participates  in  solution  of  a  problem  by  use  of  computor.     3  units.* 

256.  LABOR  LEGISLATION  AND  SOCIAL  INSURANCE.-A  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  state  to  labor  problems  with  special  reference  to  remedial  legislation, 
to  interference  in  labor  disputes,  and  to  social  insurance.     3  units.      (1961  -62)f 

Professor  de  Vyver 

262.  TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.-An  intensive 
survey  of  the  trade  union  as  an  economic  institution  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  union-management  relationship  as  found  in  collective 
bargaining.    3  units.     (1962-63)f  Professor  de  Vyver 

275-276.  ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  MANAGEMENT- 

A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  rationale  and  techniques  of  control  methods 
used  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  practices  followed 
by  job-order,  process,  and  standard  costing,  as  well  as  the  economics  of  overhead 
costs.    Prerequisites:  Economics  171-172  and  permission  of  the  Department.    6  units. 

Professor  Black 

for  graduates 
300.  INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICAL   ECONOMICS.-This  course  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  mathematical  methods  of  economic  analysis, 
especially  difference  and  differential  equations.     These  tools  are  applied  to  macro- 
dynamic  models.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Ferguson 
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301.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS— Review  of  contemporary  theory  relating  to  con- 
sumer behavior,  production,  the  firm,  price  formation,  income  distribution,  and 
equilibrium.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

304,  305.  SEMINAR  IN  MONEY  AND  BANKING.-3  units  each.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Simmons,  Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

311-312.  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY— A  detailed  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  economics  theory,  the  tools  of  economic  analysis,  and  economics  as  a 
science,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  circumstances  affecting  this  development. 
Period  covered:  pre-Christian  times  through  1936.     6  units.      (1962-63) 

Professor  Spengler 

313-314.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  THEORY.-The  course  consists  of  directed 
research  in  economic  theory.  The  primary  purpose  is  the  correction  of  authori- 
tative eclecticism  and  its  replacement  by  individually  integrated  theory.  Prerequi- 
site: Economics  301  or  its  equivalent.    6  units.  Professor  Hoover 

315.  SEMINAR   IN   ECONOMIC   SYSTEMS.-3   units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Hoover 

316.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE.-3  units. 
(1961-62)  Professor  Hoover 

317.  SEMINAR  IN  DEMOGRAPHIC,  POPULATION,  AND  RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS.-3  units.     (1962-63)  Professor  Spencler 

318.  GENERAL  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS.-A11  graduate  students  with  eco- 
nomics as  a  major  subject  arc  members  of  this  seminar.  Reports  of  progress  in 
research  will  be  made,  and  there  will  be  lectures  and  critical  discussion  by  members 
of  the  Department.    Year  course.    No  credit.    All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

319.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  THEORY  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  AND  CHANGE.— 3  units.  Professors  Spengler  or  Smith 

320.  SEMINAR  IN  TRADE  CYCLE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  INCOME  THE- 
ORY.—3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

321-322.  ECONOMIC  WORKSHOP.-6  units.       Professors  Spengler  and  Smith 

329.  FEDERAL  FINANCE.— A  study  of  the  expenditures,  revenues,  and  financial 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  current 
problems.  Special  attention  given  to  budgetary  procedure,  corporate  and  individual 
income  taxes,  and  the  financial  relations  between  federal  and  state  governments. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  187  or  consent  of  instructor.    3  units. 

330.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE.-3  units.      (1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

331.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.-3  units.      (1962-63) 

Professor  Smith 
355.  SEMINAR  IN   LABOR  ECONOMICS.-3   units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  de  Vyver 

358  SEMINAR  IN   LABOR   MARKET  AND   RELATED   ANALYSIS.-3   units. 

(1961-62)  Professor  Cartter 

365.  SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.-3  units.      (1961-62) 

386.  SEMINAR    IN    LATIN-AMERICAN    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS.-3    units 

(1961-62)  Professor  Smith 

389.  SEMINAR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  PROBLEMS.- 
3  units.      (1960-61) 

401.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-3  units. 

Professors  Spengler,  Cole,  and  Hamilton 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Courses  comprising  a  candidate's  minor  may  be  selected  from  fields  of  forestry, 

history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology 

and  anthropology,  or  from  an  area  that  complements  the  candidate's  area  of  research 

interests  in  economics. 

t  Graduate  students  in  Economics  normally  will  not  receive  credit  for  courses  233,  256, 
and  262.  These  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  bv  non-Economics  graduate  students,  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
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EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR    CARTWRIGHTj   CHAIRMAN— 08D   WEST    DIKE    BUILDING;    PROFESSOR    BOLMEIER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE   STUDIES— 08b   WEST   DUKT    BUILDING;    PROFESSORS  C  VRR 

AND    HURLBURT;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    COLVER.    GEHMAN,    PETTY, 

RUDISILL,   STUMPF,    AND    WEITZ;    ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR    DINNING 
FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADU  \  I  1  S 

Graduate  woik  in  Education  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M.,  the  M.Ed.,  the 
M.A. T..  and  I  he  Ed.D.  degrees.  For  each  of  these  degrees  there  are  specific  re- 
quirements and  prerequisites,  all  of  which  may  be  found  stated  in  detail  in  this 
Bulletin,  pp.  25-34.  Departmental  requirements  and  prerequisites  for  all  of  these 
degrees  may  he  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

(Some  courses  below  are  offered  onlv  in  the  Summer  Session:  see  the  Summer 
Session  Bulletin.) 

Accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  service 
personnel  with  the  Doctor's  degree  as  the  highest  degree  approved. 

201.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ARITHMETIC.-This  course  gives 
special  attention  to  the  number  system,  the  Fundamental  operations  (with  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals),  percentage,  and  measurements.  The  course  will 
consider  t  he  meaning  theory,  method  of  teaching,  problem  solving,  evaluation, 
practice  and  drill,  and  selection  and  gradation  of  arithmetical  contents.  The  course 
is  designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary   school.     3  units. 

\ssoci\ii    Professor  Petty 

203.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION -The  fundamental  facts 
and  procedures  of  school  administration,  and  analysis  of  the  problems  and  policies 
of  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  local  school  system,  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  school  officials.     3  units.  Professor  BOLMEIER  and  Hurlbirt 

\\d  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

204.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INS  J  ITUTION. -Consideration  is  given  to  the  place 
of  the  school  in  the  American  social  order,  and  its  adaptation  to  social,  economic, 
and  political  changes.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  responsibility  (1)  of  the 
school  for  seeking  solutions  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  youth  created  by  a  chang- 
ing society;  and  (2)  of  the  government  for  providing  greater  equality  of  educational 
opportunities.     3  units.  Professor  Bolmeier 

205.  CURRICULUM  PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.-A  con- 
sideration of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  secondary-school  subjects,  emphasizing 
practical  problems  of  curriculum-making  in  the  high  school.     3  units.* 

Professor  Cartwright 

210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.-The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  gi\e  the  student  an  overview  of  research,  acquaint  him  with 
the  nature  of  research  processes,  and  develop  within  him  an  appreciation  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  good  research.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

211.  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  (also  listed  as  Psychology  S211).-Study  of  prob- 
lem behavior  and  adjustment  in  children  with  emphasis  on  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  conduct  and  neurotic  disorders  of  the  maladjusted  child.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  mental  hygiene  principles  in  the  handling  of  problem  children 
in  school  and  home.     3  units. 

213.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINTSTRATION- 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  elementary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  elementarv  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  the  elementarv  school.  Spe- 
cial treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization  and  management 
of  the  elementarv  school  and  its  integration  with  the  secondary-school  level.  3 
units.*  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

215.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:   PRINCIPLES. -Intensive  study  of  principles, 

curriculum,  and  methods  in   secondary  education.     Accelerated  course  meeting  six 

hours  a  week  for  half  a  semester.     Must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216.     3  units. 

Professors  Cartwright  vnd  Hurlburt;  Assistani  Professor  Dunning 
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216.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  INTERNSHIP.-Supervised  internship  in 
junior  or  senior  high  schools.  Full-time  observation  and  teaching  for  half  a  se- 
mester, accompanied  by  Education  215;  or,  with  permission  of  the  Department, 
full-time  teaching  for  a  semester,  accompanied  by  Education  315.  Students  carry- 
ing Education  216  for  credit  toward  a  master's  degree  will  be  required  to  take  six 
hours  of  senior  or  graduate  work  in  addition  to  the  normal  degree  requirements. 
(i  units.  Professors  Cartwright  and  Hurlburt;  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 

217.  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.-An  advanced 
study  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner.  Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading 
of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class.     3  units. 

Associate  Professors  Gehman  and  Weitz 

222.  THE    CURRICULUM    AND     MATERIALS     OF    THE     ELEMENTARY 

GRADES.— A  study  of  curriculum  problems  in   the  elementary   schools.     3   units.* 

Professor  Hurlburt 

224.  TEACHING  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS- 
This  course  will  treat  objectives,  curriculum  trends,  methods,  and  materials  in  ele- 
mentary-school social  studies.  Topics  to  receive  emphasis  include  unit-planning, 
use  of  the  textbook,  the  reading  program,  using  community  resources,  audio-visual 
materials,  dealing  with  controversial  issues,  teaching  time  and  place  concepts,  and 
evaluation.  Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  teachers  to  work  on  their  own  school 
problems  in  the  social  studies.     3  units.  Professor  Cartwright 

225.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-Evalu- 
ation  of  the  objectives,  content,  materials,  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  the  social  studies.     3  units.  Professor  Cartwright 

226.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  oi 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for 
the  development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

228.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-An 
advanced  treatment  of  curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  in  the  social  studies. 
Individuals  will  concentrate  on  subjects  and  grade  levels  of  their  choice.     3  units. 

Professor  Cartwright 

232.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.-A  survey  of  supervision  as  a  means 
of  improving  instruction  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  learner  and  to  com- 
munity needs.     3  units.*  Professor  Carr 

234.  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.- 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  secondary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  secondary  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  junior  high  school,  regular  high  school,  senior  high,  and  junior 
college.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization  and 
management.     3  units.  Professor  Bolmeier 

235.  THE  NATURE,  FUNCTION,  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CUR- 
RICULUM.—Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading  of  students.     3  units. 

Professors  Carr  and  Cartwright 

236.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.  The  course  provides  practice  with  secondary-school 
children  suffering  reading  retardation,  including  testing,  diagnosis,  and  daily  reme- 
dial teaching  during  a  six-week  period.  For  secondary-school  teachers  of  all 
subjects  who  wish  to  improve  the  reading  and  study  habits  of  their  students. 
3  units.  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

237.  LITERATURE  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.-This  course  offers  a  critical  survey 
of  literature  written  for,  or  appropriate  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Fiction,  non-fiction,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama  are  examined.  Both  adult  and 
transition-type  literature  are  considered.  Methods  of  organizing  the  program  in 
literature  are  explored.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 

238.  REMEDIAL  READING-PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.-A  study  of  the 
basic  causes  of  reading  disability  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
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diagnosis  and  correction  of  specific  difficulties.  The  course  provides  practices  with 
grade  school  children  suffering  reading  retardation,  including  testing,  diagnosis, 
and  daily  remedial  teaching  during  the  six-week  period.  A  basic  course  in  the 
psychology  of  teaching  of  reading  is  prerequisite,  or  Education  226  max  be  taken 
concurrently.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

239.  METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  SECOND 
ARV  SCHOOLS.— This  course  will  present  sound  methods  of  teaching  the  reading 
of  literature  and  other  forms  of  writing,  language,  grammar,  and  composition.  Ma- 
terials will  include  selections  found  in  widely  adopted  textbooks,  numerous  speci- 
men themes  for  grading,  and  current  books  and  articles  in  the  field.  Several  short 
compositions  and  a  report  will   be  required.     3  units. 

Associatj    Profkssor  Bowman   \\i>  Assistani   Professor  Dunning 

240.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMA  TION.-A  study  ol 
the  sources  of  occupational  and  educational  information:  methods  of  securing  and 
organizing  occupational  information;  methods  of  providing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional information  to  students  through  career  days,  college  ((inferences,  class  activi- 
ties, and  individual  counseling:  methods  of  making  job  analyses  and  community 
occupational  surveys.     3  units.*  \w«nii    Professor  Colver 

241.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE. -An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophies  of 
guidance:  a  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  instruction,  administration,  and 
guidance  in  education.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychol- 
ogy.    3  units.  Associati    Professor  Colver 

242.  MEASUREMENT  OF  APTITUDES,  INTEREST,  AND  ACHI1  YEMEN T.- 
A  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychological  measurement  as  applied  to 
aptitude,  interest,  and  achievement  testing  (also  listed  as  Psychology  242).  Prerequi- 
site: 12  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology  (6  hours  of  which  mav  be 
taken  concurrently).     3  units.  Profkssor  Kidir 

243.  PERSONALITY  DYNAMICS. -A  study  of  personality  structure  and  dy- 
namics with  emphasis  upon  the  implications  for  counseling  and  instruction.  Pre- 
requisite: 6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychologx .     3  units. 

Associati    Professor  Gehman 

244.  COUNSELING  TECHNIQUES.-A  study  of  individual  counseling  tech- 
niques including  diagnosis,  interviewing,  program  planning,  and  counseling  evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Education  242  ami  243  or  equivalent,  which  max  be  taken 
concurrently.     3  units.  Vssociati    Professor  Gehman 

246.  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMA TICS.-This  course  deals  with  such 
topics  as  aims,  curriculum,  course  and  lesson  planning,  and  classroom  procedure  for 
teaching  secondary-school  mathematics.     3  units.  Assistani   Profkssor  Reynolds 

248.  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING.-Practice  in  individual  counseling,  in- 
cluding test  administration,  intake  interviewing,  diagnosis,  counseling,  program 
planning,  report  preparation,  and  evaluation.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
devote  about  150  hours  to  case  work  and  conferences  with  his  supervisor.  Pre- 
requisite: Education  244.     3  units.  Associate  Profkssor  Wkitz 

253.  SCHOOL  LAW.— The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  pro- 
spective school  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  legal  features  of  school  organi- 
zation and  administration.  Although  some  attention  is  given  to  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  court  decisions  relating  to  education. 
Students  are  expected  to  select  appropriate  problems  in  school  law  for  intensive 
study.    3  units.  Profkssor  Bolmkier 

258.  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS. -A  critical  study  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  involved  in  measurement  in  education,  with  opportunity  for  individual 
research.  Prerequisite:  twelve  semester  hours  in  the  Department,  including  a  course 
in  educational  psychology.    3  units.  Associate  Profkssor  Wkitz 

266.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-Presentation  of  basic  con- 
cepts in  natural  and  physical  science  through  selected  readings,  the  use  of  simple 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  construction  and  use  of  equipment,  and  field 
studies.     3  units.* 

276.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  SCIENCE— Discussion,  lectures  and 
collateral   reading,  related   to  such   topics  as  aims,   tests,  curriculum,  classroom  and 
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laboratory  procedure,  field  trips,  course  and  lesson  planning  for  secondary-school 
science.     3  units. 

285.  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  IN  EDUCA TION.-Thc  aims  and  psychological 
bases  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom.  Attention  to  such  materials  as 
charts,  filmstrips,  flat  pictures,  maps,  models,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records,  slides, 
and  television.     3  units.* 

290.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY— Planning  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment  to  meet  instructional,  health,  and  com- 
munity needs  for  immediate  and  long-range  purposes.  This  course  is  intended 
for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents.  Areas  to  be  treated  will  include  site 
selection;  trends  in  design,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  beating;  custodial  service  and 
maintenance;  and  financing.     3  units.*  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

FOR  GRADUATES 

315.  SEMINAR   IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING.-Advanced-level   con 
sideration   of   principles,   practices,   and    problems   in    secondary    school    instruction. 
Designed  particularly  to  accompany  an  internship.     For  students  Avithout  previous 
internship  credit,  this  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216.     3  units. 

Professor  Hurlbi  rt 

323.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE— A  study  of  educational  costs,  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  support  of  public  education,  collection  of  revenue,  basis  of  distribu- 
tion, and  accounting  for  funds  spent.    3  units.*  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

335-336.  SEMINAR  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.-Organization  and  con- 
trol over  public  education.  During  the  first  semester  special  attention  is  given  to 
"external  control"  such  as  is  exercised  by  various  branches  and  levels  of  government 
and  by  professional  and  lay  groups.  "Internal  control'"  as  this  relates  to  the  prin- 
cipal, the  teaching  staff,  and  methods  of  classroom  control  is  considered  in  the 
second  semester.    6  units  each  semester.    Professors  Bolmeier,  Hurlburt;  Associate 

Professors  Petty  and  Stumpf 

354.  SEMINAR  IN  SCHOOL  LAW.-Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Education  253  or  its  equivalent  and  are  working  or  plan  to  work  on  doctoral 
dissertations  or  masters'  theses  of  a  legal  nature.  Reports  on  research  projects  and 
recent  court  cases.     3  units.*  Professor  Bolmeier 

ENGINEERING 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

professor  brown,  chairman  and  director  of  graduate  studies— 121  engineering; 

professor  Williams;  associate  professor  Gardner; 

visiting  lecturer  kumar 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  degree.  A  broad  approach  is  emphasized  and  fundamental  principles 
are  stressed.  Narrowly  specialized  courses  are  not  offered.  Each  graduate  student 
therefore  engages  in  a  program  that  is  designed  to  give  him  technical  competence 
in  mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry,  and  the  civil  engineering  sciences.  A  student 
may  concentrate  on  one  of  the  following  fields  of  civil  engineering:  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, soils  engineering,  structural  engineering,  or  sanitary  engineering. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  program  will  be  mathematics  through 
linear  differential  equations,  mechanics  of  materials,  structural  theory  and  design, 
fluid  mechanics,  and  location  procedure. 

CE20L  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS.-Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  elasticity,  vibration  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.  (Also  listed  as  ME  201.) 
201.)     3  units.      (1962-63)         Professor  Macduff  and  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE202.  ADVANCED  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
STRESS  ANALYSIS.— The  analysis  of  stress  and  strain  in  deformable  bodies,  correla- 
tion of  theory  with  data  from  experiment.  Photoelasticitv.  Strain  gages.  Simili- 
tude.    3  units.      (Not    1961-62) 

CE231.  STRUCTURAL  THEORY  AND  ANALYSES.-The  application  of  the 
fundamental  theories  of  structural  action  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  structural 
members.  The  Gauss  Scheme.  Specifications.  Planning  of  CE  projects.  3  units. 
(1961-62)  Professor  Brown 
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CE232.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  THEORY.-Design  and  analysis  of  rein 
forced  concrete  members  including  plates  and  shells.  Prcstressed  and  postressed 
concrete  members.     3  units.      (19(51-62)  Professor  Brown 

CE235.  FOUNDATION  ENGINEERING.-The  theory  and  application  of  soil 
mechanics  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  foundations,  subsurface  structures,  and  earth 
works.     3  units.      (1962-63)  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE242.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING.-Fundamental  principles  of  flow,  effects 
of  gravity,  viscosity,  compressibility,  and  surface  tension  of  fluid  motion  in  closed 
conduits  and  open  channels;  surface  and  from  resistance;  hydraulic  similitude. 
Fundamentals  of  applied  hydrology.     3  units.*  Professor  Williams 

CE  297-298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  the  proper  background  may 
cany  on  research  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following  fields; 
foundation  engineering;  hydraulic  engineering:  structural  engineering;  and  sanitary 
engineering.    Thesis  credit  only.    (>  units.        All  Members  of  iiii   Graduate  Staff 

ELECTRICAL   1  NGI  \  EERING 
professor  vail,  chairman    \\i)  director  of  graduate  studies— 131   engineering; 

PROFESSOR    MEIER;     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    \KI1.I  Y.   OU'I  \,     WD    WILSON 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  primarily  a  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  science  of  engineering,  which  is  based  on  mathematics 
and  the  phvsical  sciences,  and  secondavilv  an  understanding  of  the  art  of  engineer- 
ing, which  depends  on  human  imagination  and  judgment.  Students  may  specialize 
in  any  of  the  following  fields:  analog  computation;  dielectric  and  magnetic  mate- 
rials; superconducting  circuitry;  electronics;  microwaves;  energy  conversion  and 
control;  and  high  voltage  phenomena. 

All  graduate  students  are  normal  1)  required  to  take  courses  EE201  and  EE  203 
and  Mathematics  285,  286.  Major  credit  in  electrical  engineering  is  given  for 
graduate-level  physics  courses  in  the  area  of  microwaves. 

A  minimum  of  30  units  of  earned  graduate  credit  is  required  for  the  M.S. 
degree:  12  in  electrical  engineering,  12  in  related  minor  work  (normally,  mathe- 
matics and  physics  or  chemistry),  and  6  for  a  research-based  thesis.  There  is  no 
language  requirement  for  this  degree. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  include:  48  units  of  course 
credits  (normally  24  in  electrical  engineering  and  24  in  mathematics  and  physics), 
a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  (normally  French  and  German),  and 
an  acceptable  research -based  dissertation. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  electrical  engineering  is  a 
basic  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  electric  and  magnetic  field  theory,  and 
the  theory  of  networks.     A  previous  course  in  modern  physics  is  recommended. 

EE201.  ENERGY  SYSTEMS.— General  concepts  of  energy  storage,  transfer, 
transformation,  and  control  that  are  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  technical  sys- 
tems, with  emphasis  on  their  common  mathematical  structure:  electrical,  magnetic, 
mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  and  thermal  systems:  applications  to  specific 
engineering  devices  and  machines.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Artlev 

EE203.  204.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.-General  concepts  of  information 
storage,  transfer,  and  processing:  information  theorv,  coding,  noise  theory,  and 
pesponse  of  information-handling  systems  in  the  time  and  frequency  domains. 
Applications  of  information  concepts  to  specific  engineering  situations:  modulation, 
sampling,  optimum  filtering,  detection  in  presence  of  noise,  and  comparisons  of 
various  systems.     Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

KE205.  ANALOG  COMPUTATION.-Study  of  types  of  problems  suited  to 
solution  by  analog  methods;  principles  of  electronic  analog  computers;  passive 
analogs  for  lumped  and  distributed  systems;  laboratory  work  with  various  analog 
machines.      Prerequisite:    permission   of   instructor.     3    units.* 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

EE21L  212.  SOLID  STATE  THEORY.-Introductory  concepts  of  solid  state 
physics    as    applied    to    engineering    materials:    crystalline    structure    and    thermal 
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properties  of  solids;  insulators,  semiconductors,  and  conductors;  magnetic  materials. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     6  units. 

Professor  Vail  and  Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE213.  MAGNETICS.— A  study  of  ferromagnetic  and  ferrimagnetic  materials, 
including  effects  of  thermal  conditions  and  treatment,  mechanical  stress,  magnetic 
field  intensity,  crystal  structure  and  macroscopic  geometry;  study  emphasizes  rela- 
tionships of  fundamental  concepts  of  engineering  interest.  Prerequisite:  EE211  or 
equivalent.     3  units.*  Associate  Professors  Arti.ev  and  Wilson 

EE221,  222.  NONLINEAR  ELECTROMAGNETICS.-Analytic  approximations 
for  nonlinear  characteristics;  analyses  using  graphical  methods,  piece-wise  lineari- 
zation, perturbation,  phase  plane  techniques,  describing  functions;  applications  to 
devices  such  as  transducers,  self-saturating  magnetic  amplifiers,  modulators,  ferro- 
resonant  circuits,  relaxation  oscillators  and  parametric  amplifiers.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.     6  units.*  Associate  Professor   Wilson 

EE231.  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING.-Review  of  nuclear  physics;  fission  and 
the  chain  reaction;  nuclear  reactor  principles;  materials,  instrumentation,  and 
control  of  nuclear  reactors;  selected  applications  and  techniques  of  nuclear  engi- 
neering.    Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units.*  Professor   Meier 

EE241.  FEEDBACK  SYSTEMS.-Theory,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear  feed- 
back control  systems;  study  and  comparison  of  synthesis  techniques;  block  diagrams; 
root-locus  method;  signal  flow  diagrams;  stability  criteria.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  instructor.     3  units.*  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE259.  ADVANCED  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  CONVERSION  .-Equations  of  mo- 
tion of  electromechanical  systems,  fields  and  lumped  parameters,  state  function 
concepts;  mathematical  techniques  for  analyzing  electromechanical  devices  and 
systems,  transducers;  unified  treatment  employing  matrix,  tensor,  and  block-diagram 
concepts  to  obtain  response  under  static  and  dynamic  conditions;  the  generalized 
rotating  machine.     Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units.* 

Professor  Meier  or  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE265.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Opportu 
nity  for  study  of  advanced  subjects  related  to  programs  within  the  electrical  engi- 
neering department  tailored  to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  small  group.  Prerequisite: 
approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  of  instructor  under  whom  work 
will  be  done.     1  to  3  units.*  All  Members  of  Graduate  Staff 

EE  297,  298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  the  proper  background  may 
carry  on  research  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  dielectric  materials;  magnetic  materials;  energy  conversion;  instrumentation; 
high  voltage  phenomena.     Master's  thesis  credit  only.     6  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR    MACDUFF,    CHAIRMAN    AND   DIRECTOR   OF    GRADUATE   STUDIES— 142a    ENGINEERING: 
PROFESSOR  KENYON;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS  ELSEVIER,  AND  BOYLE 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  for  this  degree  provide  a 
broad  basic  foundation  in  the  art  of  applying  science  to  Mechanical  Engineering 
design  and  analysis.  The  major  requirement  of  12  units  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing is  normally  met  by  taking  courses  ME  201  and  ME  202,  plus  two  other  courses 
which  are  so  selected  as  to  provide  background  for  the  specialized  thesis-research. 
The  minor  requirements  of  12  outside  the  College  of  Engineering  is  normally  mei 
by  Mathematics  285,  286,  and  Physics  213,  214. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  is 
a  basic  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  undergraduate  thermodynamic  theory, 
kinematics,  mechanics,  and  machine  design. 

ME  201.  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS.-Introduction  to  iln 
theory  of  elasticity,  vibration  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.  (Also  listed  as  CE  201.) 
3  units.  Professor  Macduff  and  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

ME  202.  THEORETICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.-Classical  and  modern  con- 
cepts of  the  conversion  of  heat   and   work;   the   combined   First   and   Second   Law; 
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thermo-electricit) ;  super-critical  pressure  systems;  reheat  and  regenerative  processes; 
binary-vapor  systems;  introduction  to  unsteady  systems.     3  units. 

Professor  Ken  von  and  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  221.  ANALYSIS  OF  INCOMPRESSIBLE  AND  COMPRESSIBLE  FLUID 
FLOW.— Flow  of  incompressible  and  compressible  fluids;  boundary  layer  phenomena 
for  viscous  fluids;  Mach  number  concept  for  sonic  and  subsonic  flow;  experimental 
methods.    3  units.*  Professor  Ken  yon  and  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME  222.  ANALYSIS  OF  HEAT  TRANSFER.-Heat  transfer  by  conduction, 
convection,  and  radiation;  lumped  and  distributed  heat  capacity,  resistance,  losses: 
Stead)   and  transient  flow.     3  units.*  Professor  Kenvon 

ME  231-232.  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING.-Methods  of  obtaining  parameters  for 
strength,  response,  and  stability  studies  of  mechanical  systems;  impedance  and 
operational  means  of  analysis;  mechanical  and  electronic  analogs;  nonlinear  theories. 
6  units.  Professor  Macduff 

ME  280.  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  POWER  CYCLES.-Introduction  to  basic  re- 
actor principles  and  reactor  types;  consideration  of  thermodynamic  cycles  for 
nuclear  reactors  for  stationary  and  mobile  plants;  analysis  of  fluid  How  and  heat 
transfer  problems  unique  to  reactors  with  development  of  methods  of  reactor  safety 
techniques;  metallurgical  problems  peculiar  to  reactor  design.     3  units.* 

Professor  Kenvon 

ME  297,  298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  proper  background  max 
carry  on  research  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
systems  engineering;  thermodynamics;  heat  transfer;  and  fluid  How.  Thesis  credit 
only.    6  units.  All  Members  of  itif  Graduate  Staff 

ENGLISH 

professor  turner,  chairman— 325  allen  building;  professor  boyce,  director  of 

graduate  studies— 401  allen  building;  professors  bevington,  brinkley, 

gohdes,   sanders,   stevenson,   and   ward;    visiting    professors 

duffey    \n1>  unger;  associate  professors  bryan  i    vnd 

nygard;  assistant    professors  heninger 

\ND   SMITH 
The  department  offers  graduate  work   leading  to   the  A.M.  and    Ph.D.  degrees. 
A  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may    be  obtained   from   the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

203.  CHAUCER.— Reading  and  interpretation  of  the  minor  poems,  Troilus,  and 
The  Canterbury  Tales.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

207-208.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.-A  survey  of  the  language 
from  Old  to  Present  English,  taking  into  consideration  developments  in  phonology, 
morphology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary.     6  units.  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

209.  PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH.-A  description  of  present-day  American  Eng- 
lish from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  linguistic  theory;  comparison  of  traditional 
and  structural  grammars;  semantic  change;  the  relation  of  the  written  to  the  spoken 
language;  usage;  and  the  application  of  language-study  to  composition.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

215,  216.  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA  .-Careful  study  of  one  or  two  major  drama 
lists  (Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  and  extensive  reading  in  the  other  writers 
(Heywood.  Ford,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  Middleton)  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  their  work  in  relation  to  its  historical  background.     6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

217.  MILTON.— Milton's  poetry  and  prose,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  poems. 
3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Brinki  i  \ 

218.  SPENSER.-A  study  of  his  works.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

219.  220.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Addison,  Steele, 
and  others  are  studied  in  the  first  semester;  in  the  second,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell, 
Collins.  Goldsmith,  the  no\elists,  and  other  writers.     6  units.  Professor  Boyce 
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221,  222.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.—The  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers  from  Scott  to  the  early  Carlyle, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.    6  units. 

Professors  Sanders,  Stevenson 
223,  224.  ENGLISH   LITERATURE    OF   THE    LATER   NINETEENTH   CEN- 
TURY.—The  first  semester  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, and   Browning;   the  second   semester  to  Arnold,  Ruskin,   Pater,   George   Eliot, 
Meredith,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  Swinburne.     6  units. 

Professors  Bevington,  Sanders,  Stevenson 

229,  230.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1800- 1865. -The  writers  emphasized  in 
the  first  semester  arc  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne;  in  the  second  semester, 
Poe  and  Melville.     6  units.  Professor    Turner 

233,  234.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1865-1920-Selected  works  of  representa- 
tive authors  of  the  period.  The  first  semester  will  include  Whitman,  Lanier,  Mark 
I  wain,  James,  Howells,  Emily  Dickinson,  Henry  Adams,  and  the  Local  Colorists; 
the  second  semester,  Crane,  Norris,  Moody,  London,  Dreiser,  Edith  Wharton,  "Willa 
Gather,  O'Neill,  Robinson,  and  Frost.  The  lectures  will  ileal  primarily  with  literary 
trends  as  shaped  by  the  social  background.     0  units. 

Professor  Gohdes,  Visiting  Professor  Duffev 

235,  236.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1920.-The  first  semester  will  in- 
clude Sherwood  Anderson,  Mencken,  Lewis,  Lardner,  Gertrude  Stein,  Pound,  Eliot, 
E.  E.  Cummings,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  Fitzgerald;  the  second  semester,  Dos 
Passos,  Fanell,  Steinbeck,  Wolfe,  MacLeish,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Richard  Wright, 
and  more  recent  writers.     6  units.  Visiting  Professor  Duffev 

237.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,  1642-1800-The  heroic  play  and  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  Restoration;  the  important  plays,  serious  and  comic,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Ward 

239.  SHAKTSPEARE.-The  plays  and  poems.     3   units. 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

251,  252.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY - 
Major  works  in  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  from  1600  to  the  death  of  Dryden.   6  units. 

Professor  Ward,  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

262.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.- 
Representative  work  of  leading  writers  from  1900  to  1930,  in  fiction,  drama,  poetry, 
and  essay.  Critical  analysis  of  selected  specimens,  and  discussion  of  types,  themes, 
and   trends.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

266.  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.-A  survey  and  analytical 
examination  of  the  major  trends  and  figures  in  twentieth-century  American  criti- 
cism. Emphasis  is  on  Eliot,  Pound,  Babbitt,  Santayana,  Wilson,  Tate,  and  Trilling. 
3   units.  Visiting  Professor   Unger 

269,  270.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.-The  principal  authors  and  the  chief 
literary  development  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Emphasis  in  the  first 
semester  is  on  Byrd,  Kennedy,  Simms,  Poe,  Timrod,  and  the  humorists;  in  the 
second  on  Lanier,  Harris,  Cable,  Mark  Twain,  Ellen  Glasgow,  and  Faulkner.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  historical  and  cultural  background  and  to  literary  relations 
extending  outside  the  region,     (i  units.        (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Turner 

274.  AMERICAN  HUMOR.-The  development  of  the  native  tradition  in  the 
Down-Fast  humorists  and  the  humorists  of  the  Old  Southwest.  Extensive  reading 
in  Mark  Twain  and  his  contemporaries,  and  some  attention  to  the  continuation  of 
the  tradition  alter  Mark  Twain.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Turner 

for  graduates 
304.  STUDIES  IN  THE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS.-A  careful  study  of  Donne, 
Herbert,    and    Vaughan    against    the    seventeenth-century    background,    with    some 
attention   to   their  influence  on   other  writers   in   the  period  and   their   impact  on 
twentieth-century  poetry.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Brinkley,  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

311.  BEOWULF— Reading  and  interpretation  of  the  text.     3  units.      (Not  1961- 

62)  Associate  Professor  Nygard 
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313.  THE  TRADITIONAL  BALLAD  AND  FOLKSONG.-A  survey  of  English, 
Scottish,  and  American  popular  poetry,  with  attention  to  the  textual  and  musical 
traditions.      (No  technical  knowledge  of  music  is  required.)     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Nvgard 

315.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.-The  literature  of  England  from 
1100  to  1500  (excluding  Chaucer);  a  study  of  medieval  genres  with  a  close  reading 
of  selected  major  works.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

322.  THE  WRITER  IN  AMERICA,  1920  TO  THE  PRESENT.-3  units. 

Visiting  Professor  Duffev 

330.  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM.— The  principles  of  analytical  bibliography  and 
their  application  to  problems  and  procedures  in  the  study  of  Elizabethan  printed 
books.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Asmntant  Professor  Willliams 

331.  EMERSON.— A  study  of  Emerson's  ideas  as  reflected  in  selected  examples 
of  his  essays  and  poems.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Gohdes 

332.  WHITMAN.— A  detailed  study  of  Leave:,  of  Grass  and  of  selected  prose 
works.     3  units.      (Not   1961-62)  Professor  Gohdes 

333.  HAWTHORNE  AND  MELVII.LE.-Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of 
Hawthorne  and  Melville,  and  close  study  of  selected  writings.  3  units.  (Not  1961- 
62)  Professor  Turner 

334.  STUDIES  IN  THE  CRITICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  IDEAS  OF  COLE- 
RIDGE AND  CARLYLE.-3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Sanders 

345.  THE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  NOVEL.-Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne  are  emphasized.  Attention  is  given  to  earlier  prose  fiction  and  to  other 
contributing  literary  patterns.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Bovce 

347.  STUDIES  IN  VICTORIAN  POETRY.-Analvsis  of  themes,  forms,  and 
sources  in  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Browning.  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Mere- 
dith, Hardy,  and  Hopkins.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Stevenson 

348.  STUDIES  IN  VICTORIAN  FICTION  .-Techniques  and  principal  types  of 
material  in  the  novels  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Hardy. 
3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Stevi  nson 

351,  352.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.-6  units. 

Am   Members  of  Gradi  mi   Staff 

378.  SEMINAR:    Samuel    Johnson's    Literal  \    Criticism    and    Related    Topics.      3 

units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Boyce 

FORESTRY 

PROFESSOR  harrar,  chairman    and  director  of  gradi  Ml    STUDIES—  308  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

BUILDING;    PROFESSORS     WDERSON,    KRAMER,    NAYLOR,    SCHUMACHER,   AND    YOllo: 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS     JOHNSON    AND    RALSTON;     ASSIST  AN  I 

PROFESSORS    SULLIVAN    AND    WOODS 

Major  and  minor  work  is  offered  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  forestry  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Work  for  these  degrees  may 
be  pursued  only  in  forest-tree  phvsiology,  wood  anatomy  and  properties,  forest 
pathologv.  silvics.  forest  soils,  forest  mensuration,  forest  entomology,  and  forest 
economics.  College  graduates  who  have  had  specialized  training  in  botany  or  soil 
science  and  in  allied  basic  subjects,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology, 
ma\  pursue  graduate  study  and  research  only  in  the  specialized  fields  for  which 
their  previous  work  has  qualified  them.  Students  who  do  not  have  previous  training 
in  forestry  will  be  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of 
approved  work  in  forestry  as  a  preliminary  requirement  to  advanced  study  for  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  holders  of  these  degrees  will  not  be  regarded  as 
professionally  trained  foresters.  For  information  on  professional  training  in  forestry, 
see  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  For  detailed  information  concerning  admis- 
sion to  the  Graduate  School  and  for  regulations  governing  candidacy  for  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  and  for  other  regulations,  consult  the  proper  pages  in  this 
Bulletin. 
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FOR   SENIORS  AND   GRADUATES 

223.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY.-Infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases  of  forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.  Prerequisites:  Botany  1  and  2,  or  equivalent. 
3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

231.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY. -Morphology,  general  classification,  life  histories, 
and  control  of  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees,  logs,  and  lumber.     3  units. 

Professor  Anderson 

241.  DENDROLOGY.— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 
plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern  United  States 
and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.  Laboratory  and 
field  work.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology.     3  units.  Professor  Harrar 

243.  SILVICS.— Ecological  foundations  of  silviculture  with  special  reference  to 
forest  site  factors;  influence  of  forests  on  their  environment;  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trees  and  stands;  origin,  development,  and  classification  of  forest  commu- 
nities; methods  of  studying  forest  environments.  Desirable  prerequisites:  plant 
physiology,  plant  ecology,  and  Forestry  261,  or  equivalent.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

251.  SAMPLING  METHODS  IN  FORESTRY.-Statistical  background  for  solu- 
tion of  sampling  problems  with  special  reference  to  sample  inventory  of  a  forest 
property.     Offered  both  semesters.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  S151.     3  units. 

Professor  Schumacher 

257.  DESIGN  OF  FORESTRY  EXPERIMENTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA.- 
Role  of  experimental  design  in  field  and  laboratory,  and  statistical  analysis  of  data 
as  aspects  of  scientific  method  in  forest  research.     5  units.       Professor  Schumacher 

261.  FOREST  SOILS.— Origin,  development,  and  classification  of  soils  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  developed  in  humid  climates;  morphological,  physical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  growth  of  trees;  effect  of  forests  on  soils. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Physics  1,  or  equivalents;  physical  geology, 
mineralogy,  petrology,  and  analytical  chemistry  are  also  desirable.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

271.  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY.— Principles  of  economics  used  in  the  analysis 
of  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  forest  products,  pricing  of  stumpage  and  primary 
forest  products,  factors  affecting  the  demand  for  forest  products,  economic  charac- 
teristics and  problems  of  the  major  forest  products  industries,  analysis  of  such 
specific  private  forestry  problems  as  marketing,  forest  ownership  pattern,  taxation, 
credit,  risk,  and  economic  fluctations.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  course  in  the 
principles  of  economics.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Yoho 

276.  FORESTRY  POLICY.— Objective  study  and  analysis  of  the  development  of 
public  land  and  forestry  policies  in  the  United  States,  present  policies  of  public 
and  private  forestry  organizations,  and  current  policy  issues  in  the  light  of  economic 
and  other  criteria.    2  units.  Associate  Professor  Yoho 

290.  WOOD  ANATOMY— Study  of  the  physical  features  and  the  gross  and 
minute  structural  characteristics  of  wood  leading  to  the  identification  of  the  com- 
mercial woods  of  the  United  States,  and  the  important  tropical  woods  used  in 
American  wood-working  industries.  Elementary  microtechnique.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  biology,  Forestry  241  or  equivalent.     3  units.  Professor  Harrar 

for  graduates 
301,  302.  ADVANCED    STUDIES    IN    FORESTRY.-To    meet    individual    needs 
of  graduate  students  in   the  following  branches  of  forestry;    (a)  Silvics,    (b)  Forest 
Soils,    (c)  Forest   Economics,    (f)   Properties  of  wood,    (g)   Forest   Mensuration,    (h) 
Forest  Entomology,    (k)  Forest-tree  Physiology,    (1)  Forest  Pathology. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  School  Staff 

352.  ANALYSES     OF    FOREST    MEASUREMENTS.-Empirical    equation    and 

curve  fitting  appropriate  for  construction  of  timber  yield  tables,  three  volume  and 

taper   tables;    significance   tests   and   graphical   solution   of  equations.     Assignments 

require  operation  of  calculating  machines.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  251.    3  units. 

Professor  Schumacher 
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357,  358.  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY.-Credits  to  be  arranged.  Students  who 
fiave  had  adequate  training  may  do  research  under  direction  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  the  following  branches  of  forestry: 

a.  SILVICS.— Prerequisites:  Forestry  241,  243,  and  244,  or  equivalents. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

1).  FOREST  SOILS.—  Prerequisite:    Forestry  261   or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

e.  FOREST  ECONOMICS— Prerequisite:   Forestry  277  or  equivalent. 

Assistant  Professor  Yoho 

I.  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD— Prerequisites:  Forestry  259  and  260,  or  equiva- 
lent. Professor  Harrar,   \m>  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

g.  FOREST  MENSURATION.-Prerequisites:  Forestry  SIM.  251,  and  252,  or 
equivalents.  Professor  Schumacher 

h.  FOREST   ENTOMOLOGY.-Prerequisite:    Forestry   230   or   equivalent. 

Professor  Anderson 

k.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  FOREST  TREES.-Prerequisites:  Plant  physiology  and 
plant  ecology  or  silvics.  Professor  Kramer 

1.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY— Prerequisites:  Plant  physiology  and  Forestry  223  or 
equivalent.  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

362.  FOREST  SOIL  PHYSICS— Analysis  of  the  physical  properties  of  soil  re- 
lated to  the  significance  of  soil  moisture,  temperature,  aeration,  and  structural 
characteristics  in  the  analysis  of  forest  growth  relationships.  Prerequisite:  Forestry 
261.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Ralston 

366.  FOREST  SOIL  FERTILI  l  V-  The  relationships  of  soil  fertility  factors  in 
the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  soil  factors  re- 
lated to  the  mineral  nutrition  of  trees.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  261  with  analytical 
chemistry  recommended.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Ralston 

378.  SEMINAR  IN  FOREST  I  CONOMIGS.-F.xamination  and  discussion  of  the 
application  of  economic  concepts  in  forestry,  the  potential  contribution  of  economic 
analysis  to  private  and  public  forest  management;  current  research  in  forest  eco- 
nomic. Prerequisite:  Forestry  270  or  equivalent;  courses  in  economic  theory  ate 
desirable.    2  units.  Associate  Professor  Yoho 

396.  CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD. -A  stud)  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  wood 
including  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  lignin  and  the  lignin-cellulose  bond,  the 
hem icellu loses,  and  the  extractives;  hydrogenation  and  hydrolysis  of  wood;  cell  wall 
chemistry.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in  college  physics; 
organic  chemistry  desirable.     2  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

397.  TIMBER  PHYSICS.— The  physical  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  elec- 
tric it\.  heat,  light,  moisture,  and  sound:  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood;  in- 
fluence of  site,  growth,  and  anatomy  upon  strength  and  quality  of  wood;  standard 
limber  testing  procedures.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in 
college  physics,  mathematics  through  calculus  desirable.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    SALINGER,    CHAIRMAN    AND    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 301C    GRAY; 
ASSOCIATE    I'ROFESSOR   SCHOOLFIELD;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR   BEARI 

The  Department  of  German  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree. 
Students  who  expect  to  major  in  German  should  have  had  sufficient  undergraduate 
courses  in  Germanic  languages  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  more  advanced  work. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  German  for  a  minor  should  normally  have 
completed  a  third-year  course  (in  exceptional  cases,  a  second-year)  of  college  Ger- 
man with  acceptable  grades. 

201,  202.  GOETHE.-A  study  of  his  life  and  works,  in  the  light  of  his  lasting 
significance  to  world  literature.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Salinger 

203,  204.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-Eighteenth-century  German  literature  in 
its  relation  to  contemporary  European  philosophy.     6  units.*       Professor  Salinger 
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205,  206.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN.-The  language  and  literature  of  Germany's 
first  classical  period.     6  units.* 

207,  208.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.-The  course  covers  the  entire  field  of 
German  Romanticism  from   1800  to  18.">0.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

209,  210.  KLEIST,  GRILLPARZER,  AND  HEBBEL.-The  development  of  the 
drama  in  Germany  and  Austria  between  Schiller  and  naturalism.  6  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Salinger 

211,  212.  HFINRICH  HEINE— A  study  of  the  German  poet  and  his  immediate 
successors  in  the  movement  known  as  Jungdeutschland.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Salinger 

213.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EMPIRES,  1866-I918.-German  and  Austrian 
authors  of  the  period  with  emphasis  on  Raabe,  Fontaine,  von  Saar,  Hauptmannj 
the  early  works  of  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann,  the  early  Hesse  and  Rilke.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

214,  GERMAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  I918.-Special  emphasis  on  Thomas 
Mann,  Broch,  Doderer  and  the  novel  since  1920,  the  drama  from  Hofmannsthal 
to  Brecht,  the  poetry  of  George,  the  later  Rilke  and  Benn.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

213.  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  Baroque,  seen  against  the  background  of  their  time.  3  units.  (1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

— .  GRADUATE  READING  COURSE.  An  intensive  course  in  German  to  de- 
velop rapidly  the  ability  to  read  German  in  several  fields.  Graduate  students  only. 
No  credit. 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments  are  recommended  to  students  who 
are  majoring  in  Germanics,  as  particular!)  valuable  in  building  a  proper  back- 
ground for  Germanic  studies: 

ia)  Graduate  courses  in  literature  or  philology,  offered  by  the  ancient  and 
modern  language  departments,  to  be  selected  alter  consultation  with  the  Germanic 
Department. 

(b)  Graduate  courses  in  history  and  philosophy,  offered  by  those  departments,  to 
be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Germanic  Department. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Comparative  Literature.  The  following  courses 
may  serve  in  the  minor  programs  of  students  in  other  departments.  Professoi 
Salinger  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  German. 

201,  202.  ROMANTICISM.-Studies  in  the  origin,  rise  and  developments  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  the  chief  literatures  of  the  Western  world.  The  approach 
is  comparative;  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  on  Lngland.  France,  and  Germunv 
with  some  reference  to  other  countries.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lectures 
by  speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  University.    6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Salinger 

203,  204.  REALISM  AND  SYMBOUSM.-Comparative  studies  in  the  literatures 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain  and  Italy, 
tracing  the  decline  of  romantic  individualism  and  the  reappraisal  of  man's  signifi- 
cance against  the  social  background.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lectures  bv 
speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  University.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Salinger 
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HISTORY 

PROFESSOR    WATSON,    CHAIRMAN— 235    ALLEN;    PROFESSOR    PARKKR,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE 

STUDIES— 232  ALLEN;   PROFESSORS   AI.DEN,  CURTISS,  FERGUSON.   HAMILTON,  LANNING, 

MANCHESTER,   ROPP,    AND    WOODV;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   ACOMB, 

COLTON,    HOLLEY,    NELSON;    ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR   DURDEN 

A  student  who  intends  to  work  for  an  A.M.  degree  in  history  must  present  a 
total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  ol  credit  for  undergraduate  courses  in  history,  of 
which  six  hours  must  be  in  American  history  if  he  plans  to  take  his  major  in 
that  field. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  history  is  required  to 
prepare  himself  in  four  fields  of  history,  one  of  which  must  be  in  American  history 
and  another  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe.  The  choice  and  delimitation  of 
fields  is  determined  in  consultation  with  his  supervisor  and  the  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies.  The  Department  offers  graduate  instruction  in  the  following  fields: 
Western  Europe;  American  history;  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth;  Latin 
America;  American  foreign  relations;  the  Far  East  in  the  modern  period;  Russia; 
military  history. 

Students  may  receive  credit  for  either  semester  of  a  hyphenated  course  without 
taking  the  other  semester  if  the\  obtain  written  permission  from  the  instructor  and 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

203-204.  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850-1900.-The  rise  of  sectionalism,  secession, 
wartime  problems  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy,  political  and  economic  adjust- 
ments of  Reconstruction,  the  status  of  the  Negro,  the  New  South,  problems  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  agrarian  revolt,  political  parties  and  reform.     6  units. 

Professor  Woody 

209-210.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1760  TO 
THE  PRESENT.— A  study  of  the  basic  problems  in  forming  the  Constitution;  of 
its  development  through  the  major  crises  in  the  history  of  the  United  States;  of 
the  effects  of  changing  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  political  conditions  on  the 
Constitution,     fj  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

212.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORV.-A 
course  designed  to  encourage  a  critical  evaluation  of  major  issues  in  United  States 
histoiv    through  examination  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  problems.     3  units. 

Professor  Watson 

213-214.  THE  OLD  SOUTH.-Political  thought  and  party  trends  from  Jefferson 
to  Calhoun;  agriculture,  slavery,  expansion;  commerce,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion; urban  life,  religion,  education;  the  rise  of  Southern  nationalism.  6  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Woody 

215-216.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.- 
The  work  in  the  first  semester,  covering  the  period  1775-1877,  deals  with  such 
topics  as  the  origins  and  evolution  of  basic  foreign  policies;  isolation  from  Europe; 
paramount  interests  in  Latin  America,  including  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  international 
co-operation  in  the  Far  East.  The  work  in  the  second  semester,  covering  the  period 
since  1877.  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  new  Manifest  Destiny;  begin- 
nings of  American  imperialism  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East;  the  failure  of 
traditional  neutrality  in  the  first  World  War;  postwar  conflicts  between  isolation 
and  collective  security;  involvement  in  the  second  World  War.  6  units.  (Not  1961- 
62) 

217,  218.  EUROPE  SINCE  1870-International  relations  since  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  is  the  chief  subject  of  studv  in  this  course;  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  underlying  economic  and  political  influences.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

221-222.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.-The  decline  of  characteristic 
features  of  medieval  civilization  and  the  rise  of  modern  European  institutions  with 
particular  attention  to  intellectual  movements  from  Dante  to  Erasmus.  6  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Nelson 
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223-224.  THE  OLD  REGIME  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1661-1815. 
A  Study  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual  revolutions  in  continental  Europe, 
centering  on  France  and  giving  special  attention  to  successive  interpretations  of 
historical  change.     6  units.  Associate  Professor  Acomis 

225-226.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  REFORMATIOX.-A  survey  of  European  civili- 
zation from   1500  through  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

227,  228.  EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study,  beginning 
with  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  the  forces  and  personalities  influential 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  the  problems  of  the 
biographer;  in  the  second,  on  those  of  a  student  of  national  communities.  6  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Parker 

229.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.- 
A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  appraise  critical  historical  issues  through 
the  study  and  discussion  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  historical  problems  in 
Modern  European  History.     3  units.  Professor  Parker 

231-232.  THE  HISPANIC  COLONIES  AND  REPUBLICS  IN  AMERICA.-The 
developmen t  of  the  Iberian  states  as  colonizing  powers,  the  conquest  of  America, 
the  Spanish  treatment  of  the  Indian,  the  contest  between  Spain  and  other  European 
nations  over  America,  the  independence  movement,  the  struggle  for  stable  govern- 
ment, the  rise  of  liberalism  with  special  emphasis  upon  Mexico  from  the  Revolution 
of  1910  to  the  present,  and  basic  inter-American  developments.  6  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Lanning 

233-234.  THE  INSTITUTIONAL,  CULTURAL,  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
HISPANIC  AMERICA.— The  first  semester  of  this  course  deals  with  subject  races, 
the  development  of  mixed  breeds,  the  governmental  system,  the  Church  and  the 
Inquisition,  and  Spanish  culture  with  emphasis  upon  university  subjects.  In  the 
second  semester  the  work  deals  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  wars  of  independence, 
revolution  and  dictatorship,  the  rise  of  public  education,  public  health,  land  re- 
form, and  proletarian  movements.     6  units.      (234  only  offered,  spring,  1962) 

Professor  La  nnin  g 

235,  236.  EUROPEAN  EXPANSION  OVERSEAS.-In  the  first  semester  attention 
is  given  to  the  age  of  discovery  and  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
European  overseas  empires  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  and  the  Americas.  The  work  ol  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  decline 
of  the  mercantile  empires,  the  emergence  of  independent  centers  of  European  cul- 
ture overseas  (Brazil  being  taken  as  one  example),  and  the  revival  of  mercantile 
imperialism  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries.     6  units. 

Professor  Manchesi  j  i< 

241-242.  THE  FAR  EAST.-The  history  of  the  Western  impact  on  Eastern  Asia 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  such  matters  as  commercial 
and  colonial  expansion,  the  opening  of  China  and  Japan,  the  development  by  the 
Western  Powers  and  Japan  of  colonial,  imperialistic,  and  nationalistic  interests,  and 
the  rise  of  Communist  power  in  Asia.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

243-244.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.-An  historical  analysis 
of  American  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

245-246.  WAR  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.-This  course  is  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  warfare  and  modern  political,  economic  and  social  conditions. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  British  and  American  military 
methods  and  to  the  events  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  two  World  Wars. 
The  work  in  the  first  semester  deals  with  Clausewitz's  theories  of  warfare  and  the 
period  from  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  to  1871;  in  the  second  semester  there- 
is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  recent  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare.     6  units. 

Professor  Roim' 

249-250.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— Evolution  of  American  society  and  thought  to  the  present;  lectures  and 
class  discussions  seek  to  illuminate  the  interplay  of  ideas  and  social  practice  by  the 
examination  of  attitudes  and  institutions  in  such  fields  as  science  and  technology, 
law,  learning,  and  religion.    6  units.     (Not  1961-62)        Associate  Professor  Holley 
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251-252.  RECENT  EUROPEAN  HISTORY-A  history  of  the  political  and 
economic  developments  in  Europe  since  1870.    6  units.    Associate  Professor  Colton 

237.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HELLENISTIC  WORLD 
FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  AUGUSTUS.-Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  This 
course  will  not  be  separately  credited  without  the  sequel,  258.     3  units. 

Professor  Rogers 

258.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAECO-ROMAN 
WORLD.— The  Roman  Empire  as  the  trustee  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  and 
its  own  original  contributions  to  modern  civilization;  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions.    This  course  continues  257  and  will  not  be  separately  credited.     3  units. 

Professor  Rogers 

259-260.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH,  1865  TO  THE  PRES- 
ENT.—Reconstruction,  industrialization,  and  agrarian  revolt:  changing  status  of 
the  Negro;  the  Souths  role  in  the  reform  movements  headed  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     6  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Durden 

261-262.  RUSSIA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-A  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Revolution  of  1917  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  history  and  policies 
of  the  Soviet  state.     6  units.  Professor  Curtiss 

263-264.  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  REVOLUTION,  1607- 
1789.— The  founding  and  institutional  development  of  the  English  colonies:  the 
background,  progress,  and  results  of  the  Revolution.     6  units.  Professor  Alden 

267,  268.  ENGLAND  FROM  EDWARD  III  TO  ANNE. -The  transition  from 
medieval  to  modern  England,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  problems  of  the  seventeenth  century.    6  units.  Professor  Ferguson 

269.  BRITISH  HISTORY  FROM  1714  TO  1867.-The  interrelationship  of  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Peel  with  war,  revolution, 
and  social  institutions;  the  rise  of  the  cabinet  system;  the  Industrial  Revolution; 
imperial  changes;  and  reform.     3  units.  Professor  Hamilton 

270.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  1867 
TO  THE  PRESENT.— A  history  of  Great  Britain  at  the  height  of  her  world  domi- 
nance and  beyond,  her  oceanic  empire,  and  the  evolution  of  that  empire  into  a 
unique  world-wide  Commonwealth  of  Nations.     3  units.  Professor  Hamilton 

298.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AFTER  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION.-  3  units. 

for  graduates 
303  304.  THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY.-The 

emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  major  power;  attention  is  focused  on  domestic 
developments  and  conflicting  theories  of  expansion  and  federal  power.  Emphasis 
in  the  Hist  semester  is  on  the  progressive  era  and  the  first  World  War;  the  second 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  twenties  and  to  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration. 
6  units.  Professor  Watson 

305-306.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE.— The  work  consists  of  practical  training  in  the  methods  of  historical 
research  based  on  sources  for  modern  British  history.    6  units.    Professor  Hamilton 

309-310.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY 
HISTORY.— 6  units.  Professor  Alden 

315-316.  SEMINAR  IN   SOUTHERN   HISTORY.- Year  course.     6  units. 

Professor  Woody 

317-318.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.-6  units. 

Professor  Parker 

321-322.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN,  HISPANIC  AMERICA, 
AND  INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS.-6  units.  Professor  Lanning 

343-344.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS AND  THE  FAR  EAST.— Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  bibliography  of  the  field.    6  units. 
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401.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-3  units. 

Professors  Cole,  Hamilton,  and  Spengler 

HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 

FOR  graduates 

312.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  COLLEGE.-The  work 

in    this   course   is    intended    to    acquaint    students   with    the    problems   involved    in 

teaching   history    in    college.      It   includes   critical    observation    of    the    teaching   by 

members  of  the  History  staff  in  Duke  University.     Year  course.    2  units. 

Professors  Manchester  and  Hamilton 
This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  are  in  residence  as  many  as  two  years  at  Duke  University. 

320.  HISTORIOGRAPHY.— A  critical  study  of  the  process  of  finding,  appraising, 
and  interpreting  the  sources  of  history  and  of  the  presentation  of  the  results  in 
narrative.  Works  of  important  historians  from  Herodotus  to  the  present  are  ana- 
lyzed. The  student  undertakes  specific  exercises  in  research,  criticism,  and  narra- 
tion. There  is  consideration  of  such  general  topics  as  schools,  theories,  philosophies, 
and  the  function  of  history.     Year  course.     4  units. 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 
This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  are  in  residence  as  many  as  two  years  at  Duke  University. 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR    GERGEN,    CHAIRMAN— 134    PHYSICS    BUILDING;     PROFESSOR    ROBERTS,    DIRECTOR    OF 

GRADUATE    STUDIES— 230    PHYSICS    BUILDING;     PROFESSORS    CARLITZ,    DRESSEL, 

ELLIOTT,     AND    THOMAS;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     SHOENFIELD; 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    GALLIE,    HARRIS, 

MCLEOD   AND   WARNER 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  is  offered  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  student,  in  his  undergraduate  work,  must  have  had 
courses  in  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  other 
courses  in  mathematics  on  the  junior  or  senior  level. 

The  A.M.  degree  with  a  major  in  mathematics  is  awarded  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship.  Of  the  24  units  of  course  work  required  for  this  degree,  18 
units  must  lie  taken  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  in  mathematics  is  awarded  upon  the  demonstration  of  ability 
and  training  in  research.  The  original  dissertation,  therefore,  becomes  the  most 
important  of  the  formal  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Since  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Russian  is  highly  desirable 
for  the  student  of  mathematics,  he  should  satisfy  the  language  requirements  in  two 
of  these  languages  as  early  as  possible. 

211.  FINITE  MATHEMATICS.-Compound  statements,  sets  and  subsets,  parti- 
tions and  counting,  probability  theory,  vectors  and  matrices,  linear  programming 
and  the  theory  of  games,  applications  to  behavioral  science  problems.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Gergen 

212.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS.-Elements  in  the  theory  of  functions,  prin- 
cipally for  real  variables.  Sequences  and  series,  continuity,  differentiation,  integra- 
tion.    3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Gergen 

215-216.  INTERMEDIATE  ANALYSIS.-Elements  of  the  theory  of  functions, 
principally  for  real  variables.  Sequences  and  series,  continuity,  differentiation,  in- 
tegration.   6  units.     1 19(i  162,  Retired  Officers  Program  only)     '  Staff 

221.  DIGITAL  COMPUTER.— History  of  computers;  number  representation, 
information  storage,  logical  arithmetic;  components  and  organization  of  computing 
systems;  coding  and  programming;  programmed  arithmetics,  function  and  func- 
tional subroutines,  interpretive  routines,  compilers;  error  analysis.  Two  lectures, 
one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to  provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services  of  the 
Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Gallie 
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222.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS.-Error  analysis;  real  and 
complex  roots  of  equations;  finite  difference  methods  and  theory  of  interpolation: 
numerical  differentiation  and  integration;  numerical  integration  of  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations;  simultaneous  equations  and  matrix  inversion.  Two 
lectures,  one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.0U  to  provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services 
of  the  Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Prerequi- 
site:  Mathematics  221.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Gallie 

224.  STATISTICS.— Elements  of  mathematical  statistics,  including  a  study  of 
probability  theory,  empirical  and  theoretical  distributions,  correlation  and  regres- 
sion, sampling,  curve-fitting.     3  units.      (1961-62,  Retired  Officers  Program  only) 

Staff 

225.  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.— Permutations,  determinants,  matrices,  linear 
systems,  polynomials,  and  their  roots,  const i  inability,  resultants,  discriminants 
simultaneous  equations.     3  units.      (1961-62,  Retired  Officers  Program  only)       Staff 

227-228.  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.-Congruences,  arithmetic  functions,  com- 
pound moduli,  quadratic  reciprocity,  Gauss  sums,  quadratic  forms,  sums  of  squares. 
Prerequisite:  calculus.    6  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Carlitz 

229-230.  ALGEBRAIC  NUMBERS.— Ideals,  unique  factorization,  divisors  of  the 
discriminant,  determination  of  the  class  number.  Prerequisite:  theory  of  equations. 
6  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Carlitz 

235-236.  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA.-Groups,  fields,  rings,  matrices,  quadratic  and 
bilinear  forms,  general  Galois  theory,  hypercomplex  systems.  Prerequisite:  calculus. 
6  units.  Professor  Carlitz 

247-248.  ARITHMETIC  OF  POLYNOMIALS. -Field  theory,  detailed  study  of 
finite  fields,  special  polynomials  and  functions,  valuation  theory,  the  zeta  function. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  235  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     6  units.* 

Professor  Carlitz 

253-254.  DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY.-Curves  and  surfaces  in  three-dimen- 
sional Euclidean  space,  applicability,  differential  parameters,  Riemannian  geometry 
of  n-space.     Prerequisite:  calculus.     6  units.*  Professor  Thomas 

271-272.  INTRODUCTORY  TOPOLOGY.- Topological  properties  of  Euclidean 
spaces,  set-theoretic  and   combinatorial   methods.     Prerequisite:    calculus.     6   units. 

Professor  Roberts 

285.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSICISTS.- 
Vectors,  line  and  surface  integrals,  tensors,  complex  variables,  differential  and  in- 
tegral equations.     Prerequisite:    Mathematics  53.     3   units.  Professor  Dressel 

286.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSICISTS- 
Wave  equation,  Fourier  series,  heat  equations,  telegraphic  equation,  Legendre  poly- 
nomials. Bessel  functions,  Schrodinger's  equation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53. 
3  units.  Professor  Dressel 

287-288.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.-Propositional  calculus,  predi- 
cate calculus,  axiomatized  number  theory.  Godel  completeness  and  incompleteness 
theorems.  Recursive  functions;  hierarchies;  constructive  ordinals.  Set  theory;  con- 
sistency of  the  axiom  of  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  52,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Shoenfield 

291-292.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS.-Limits,  implicit  functions,  power  series, 
double  series.  Cauchy's  theorem  and  its  applications,  residues,  Riemann  surfaces, 
conformal  mapping.     Prerequisite:  calculus.     6  units.     Assistant  Professor  Warner 

for  graduates 
325-326.  REAL   VARIABLE.— Number  system,   Lebesgue  and  Stieltjes  integrals, 
topics  in  Fourier  series.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292.    6  units. 

Assistant  Professor  McLeod 
327-328.  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.-Boundary  and  initial 
value  problems,  regularity  and  existence  theorems  by  methods  of  a  priori  estimates 
and  functional  analysis.  Representations  of  solutions,  spectral  theory,  and  poten- 
tial theory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  6  units. 
(1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Harris 
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333-334.  ANALYTIC  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.-Distribution  of  primes,  primes 
in  an  arithmetic  progression,  Waring  and  Goldbach  problems,  applications  of  ellip- 
tic functions.     Prerequisite:    Mathematics  291-292.     6  units.*         Professor  Carlitz 

337-338.  EXISTENCE  THEOREMS.-Systems  of  partial  differential  equations, 
Pfaffian  systems,  theorems  of  Cauchy,  Riquier,  and  Cartan,  singular  integral  varie- 
ties.    Prerequisite:   Mathematics  291-292.     6  units.*  Professor  Thomas 

343-344.  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.-Solution  by  separation 
of  variables,  exact  differentials,  integrating  factors,  solution  in  series.  Cauchy's 
existence  theorem,  linear  differential  systems,  singular  points,  partial  differential 
equations  equivalent  to  ordinary  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292.  6 
units.*  Professor  Thomas 

371-372.  DIMENSION  THEORY.-Abstract  spaces,  separation  theory  for  Eu- 
clidean spaces,  dimension  theory.     Prerequisite:   Mathematics  271-272.     6  units.* 

Professor  Roberts 

383-384.  LIE  GROUPS  AND  ALGEBRAS.-Differentiable  manifolds;  Lie  groups; 
one-parameter  subgroups;  Lie  algebras;  differential  forms;  classification  and  repre- 
sentations of  compact  Lie  groups  and  semisimple  Lie  algebras;  solvable  and  nil- 
potent  algebras;  Ado's  theorem.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  236  and  either  Mathe- 
matics 272  or  292.    6  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Shoenfield 

395-396.  TOPOLOGICAL  ALGEBRA.-Banach,  Hilbert,  and  locally  convex 
spaces:  theorems  of  Banach,  Hahn-Banach,  Banach -Steinhaus,  Krein-Milman, 
Mackey;  introduction  to  L.  Schwartz's  theory  of  distributions.  Banach  algebras: 
the  Gelfand  theory,  Silov's  ideal  theory,  introduction  to  harmonic  analysis  on 
groups  with  applications  to  Fourier  analysis;  operator  algebras.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  236  and  292,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Warner 

MICROBIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    NORMAN     F.    CONANT,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 321     BELL;     PROFESSORS 

BEARD,    LARSH,    RUNDLES,    AND    D.    T.    SMITH;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   GROSS, 

OVERMAN,    WILLETT;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    PINE,    OSTERHOUT 

(See  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  p.  98.) 

M221.  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  IMMUNOLOGY.-This  course  is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  study  of  the  biological  and  immunological  relationships  of  micro- 
organisms (bacteria,  fungi,  Rickettsia,  and  viruses)  in  disease.  It  is  not  a  course 
in  bacteriologic  technique.  An  additional  course  in  technical  methods  is  provided 
for  those  who  require  it.  Five  lectures,  two  1-hour  conferences,  and  three  lab- 
oratory periods  of  3  hours  each  weekly,  in  fall  quarter.  Prerequisites:  courses  in 
general  zoology,  general  botany,  histology  and  comparative  anatomy,  general  and 
organic  chemistry.    6  units.     Professors  Conant,  D.  T.  Smith;  Associate  Professors 

Gross,  Overman,  Willett;  Assistant  Professors 

OSTERHOUT   AND    PlNE 

M323.  ADVANCED  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  IMMUNOLOGY.-This  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  graduate  students  majoring  in  bacteriology,  but  it  is  also 
available  as  a  minor  to  other  graduate  students  in  related  fields,  to  whom  it  is 
recommended  by  respective  supervising  committees  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology.     Prerequisites:   Bacteriology  and  Immunology,  M221. 

1  units  per  semester.  Professor  D.  T.  Smith 

M324.  RESEARCH    SEMINAR    ON    VIRUSES.-Limited    to    advanced    students. 

2  units  per  semester.  Professor  Beard 

M325.  MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY.- This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the 
graduate  student  majoring  in  mycology  with  the  fungi  causing  disease  in  man  anil 
animals.  The  course  includes  practical  laboratory  work  with  materials  from  patients 
in  Duke  Hospital  and  those  sent  to  the  Duke  Fungus  Registry  from  outside  sources. 
Prerequisites:  A.M.  in  botany  with  major  in  mycology  and  M221.  Course  limited 
to  four  students  each  year.     4  units  per  semester.  Professor  Con  am 

M291.  MEDICAL  PARASITOLOGY.-One  lecture  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory   period    per    week    for    eleven    weeks   during    the    fall    quarter.      Prerequisites: 
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courses  in  /oology  204,  general  botany,  histology   and  comparative  anatomy.     1  unit. 

Professors  Conant  and  Larsh 
M2I1.  HF.MATOLOGY.-Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  of  3  hours 
each,  weekly,  for  eleven  weeks  in  the  spring  quarter.     Prerequisites:  courses  in  gen- 
eral zoology,  general  botany,  histology  and  comparative  anatomy.     4  units. 

Professor  Rundles 
M326-327.  SEMINAR.— Graduate  students  and  staff  meet  weekly  to  discuss  and 
review    recent    microbiological    literature.     Required    of   all    graduate   students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree.    2  units. 

Professors  Conani    \\i>  Smith;  Associati    Professors  (^ross.  Overman, 
\\D  Willi  it;  Assistani   Professors  Osterhout  and  Pine 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR    IS  \-ills,    CHAIRMAN      212l'.    \\  I  s  I     1)1  hi      BUILDING;      \sso<  I  \  I  I      PROFESSOR    PEACH, 

DIRECTOR    <>l     GRADUAT1     STUDIES— 2I2a    WES1     I>1KI      BUILDING;     PROFESSOR 

NEGLEY;     VSSOCIATl     PROFESSORS  CLARK     VND    WELSH;     VSSISTANT 

PROFESSORS    WILSON     VND    ISINkMV 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  ma)  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  fields:  the  History 
of  Philosophy;  Logic:  Philosophy  of  Science;  Epistemology;  Metaphysics;  Philosophi- 
cal  Analysis;   Ethics:    Aesthetics;   Political    Philosophy:  and    Philosophy  of  Law. 

Individual  programs  of  studs  are  developed  for  each  student.  The  following 
requirements,  however,  are  fundamental:  (1)  In  February  of  their  first  year  new 
graduate  students  in  philosophy  who  are  not  then  taking  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations for  the  Ph.D.  are  required  to  take  qualifying  examinations  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern;  on  a  central  philosophical  topic;  and  in  logic, 
both  classical  and  symbolic,  unless  the)  have  taken  and  passed  with  a  grade  of 
E  or  G  Philosophy  331c,  Logic,  in  their  Inst  semester.  A  student's  achievement  on 
these  examinations  will  be  regarded  as  indicative  ol  his  ability  to  undertake  ad- 
vanced graduate  work.  (2)  Preliminary  examinations  for  the  Ph.D.,  which  may  be 
taken  only  after  a  student  has  met  the  language  requirements  for  that  degree, 
should  be  passed  dining  the  firsi  yeai  of  stud)  beyond  the  A.M.  degree.  In  these 
examinations  students  aie  expected  to  combine  historical  knowledge  with  critical 
understanding. 

Work  in  a  minor  field  outside  of  the  Department,  but  not  necessarily  confined 
to  anv  one  department,  must  include  six  units  for  the  A.M.  and  nine  for  the  Ph.D. 
and  mav    include  more  as  a  student's  program  requires  or  permits. 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

202.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.— A  study  of  some  fundamental  issues  in  aesthetics, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  literature,  music,  and  painting.  Problems 
discussed  include:  the  nature  and  pui poses  of  the  arts;  meaning  in  the  arts:  art 
and  morality:  the  role  of  standards  in  art  criticism;  aesthetic  judgment;  interpreta- 
tion and  evaluation.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

203.  CONTEMPORARY  ETHICAL  THEORIES.-Critical  discussion  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  ethical  views  of  twentieth-century  British  and  American  philosophers. 
3  units.  Professor  Baylis  and  Assistant  Professor  Binklev 

205.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.-Discussion  of  the  method,  metaphysical 
implications,  and  inlluence  of  interpretations  of  history:  Hegel,  Marx,  Spengler, 
Toynbee.     3  units.  Professor  Necley 

208.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Analvsis  ol  the  structure  of  social  organiza- 
tion  with  particular  reference  to  the  nature  of  political  and  legal  institutions.  3 
units.  Proeissok   Negley 

211.  PLATO.— An  examination  of  Plato's  views  with  respect  to  knowledge,  real- 
ity, and  the  state.     3  units.* 

217.  ARISTOTLE.— An  analysis  of  Aristotle's  views  with  respect  to  knowledge, 
reality,  and  the  state.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

219.  KANT.— Reading  and  discussion  of  his  philosophy,  with  some  attention  to 
historical  continuity.     3  units.*  Professor  Negley 
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225.  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM.— A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of  Locke,  Berke- 
ley and  Hume,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
3  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  1'rofkssor  Peach 

227.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM.-A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge  and  metaphysics.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62)    Associate  Professor  Peach 

228.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.-A  critical  study  of 
outstanding  philosophical  views  from  Schopenhauer  to  the  present.     3  units. 

Associate  Professors  Peach  and  Welsh 

229.  AMERICAN  PRAGMATISM.-Studies  in  the  philosophy  of  Peirce,  James, 
Dewey  and  Mead.     3  units*  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

230.  THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGIOUS  LANGUAGE.-An  analysis  of  the  ere 
dentials  of  some  typical  claims  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theories  of  meaning  in 
recent  thought.  Prerequisite:  Contemporary  Theology  232-233  or  consent  of  in- 
structor,     (also  listed  as  Religion  230)     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Potf.at 

232.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.-Selected 
topics  concerning  the  methods  of  the  sciences  and  the  philosophy  of  science.  3 
units.*  Associate  Professor  Clark 

241.  LOGIC— Fundamental  Problems  of  Logic.     3  units.* 

Associate  Professor  Clark  and  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

250.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ANALYSIS.-A  critical  study  of  recent  and  contemporary 
essays  in  philosophical  analysis,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  nature,  methods,  and  re- 
sults of  this  movement.    3  units.  Professor  Baylis  and  Associate 

Professor  Clark 

252.  METAPHYSICS.— A  critical  and  evaluative  study  of  rival  metaphysical  theo- 
ries and  their  bases.  Analysis  of  the  fundamental  metaphysical  categories  and  of 
metaphysical  methods.     3  units.  Professor  Baylis 

287-288.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.-Propositional  calculus,  predi- 
cate calculus,  axiomatized  number  theory.  Godel  completeness  and  incompleteness 
theorems.  Recursive  functions;  hierarchies;  constructive  ordinals.  Set  theory;  con- 
sistency of  the  axiom  of  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor.   6  units.     (Also  listed  as  Mathematics  287-288.) 

Assistant  Professor  Shoenfield 

291,  292.  CRITICAL   PHILOSOPHY.-The  analysis  of  basic  philosophical   con- 
cepts and  beliefs  with  a  view  to  critical  evaluation  and  constructive  emendation  of 
them.     Emphasis  on  the  practice  as  well  as  the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism 
and  problem-solving.     3  units  each.     Enrollment  only  by  permission  of  the  Depart 
ment.     291   is  ordinarily  prerequisite  for  292. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

for  graduates 
331,  332.  SEMINAR   IN  SPECIAL  FIELDS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.-3  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR     NIELSEN,    CHAIRMAN— 119     PHYSICS    BUILDING;     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    GREULING, 

DIRECTOR    OF   GRADUATE    STUDIES— 200    PHYSICS    BUILDING;    PROFESSORS   BIED1  XHARN, 

GORDY,    LEWIS,    NEWSON,    AND    SPONER;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSORS    BLOCK, 

Ml  \  I  R,    AND    WILLIAMSON;    VISITING    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSORS   ENGLER   AND   ROBE 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Course  work  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  basic  foundation  in  classical 
and  modern  physics.  All  graduate  students  will  be  expected  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  classical  physics  and  some  familitarity  with 
modern  physics  and  with  basic  laboratory  skills.  They  will  be  required  to  take 
such  course  work  in  the  200-numbei  courses  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  this 
foundation. 
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The  student  will  be  required  to  take  such  course  work  as  will  best  be  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  work  lie  will  subsequently  specialize  in  and  to  the  kind  of  research 
he  will  undertake.     The  choice  of  minor  will  he  similarly  determined. 

Since  a  practical  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  highly  desirable 
for  the  student  of  physics,  he  should  satisfy  these  language  requirements  as  early 
as  possible. 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201,  202.  MECHANICS.— The  fundamental  principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics; 
general  dynamics  of  systems  of  particles,  and  rigid  bodies;  the  methods  of  Lagrange 
and  Hamilton;  generalized  mechanics.     Prerequisite:   Physics  125.    (i  units. 

Associate   Professor  Block  and  Visiting  Associate  Professor  Fngi.er 

213,  214.  CONTEMPORARY  PHYSICS.-A  course  which  covers  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  the  experimental  basis  of  modern  physics.  Three  lectures  each  week. 
(i  units.  Professor  Newson  and  Associate  Professor  Greuling 

217.  218.  ADVANCED  PHYSICS  LABORATORY. -Measurements  involving  the 
fields  of  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  sound,  optics  and  modern  physics. 
2-6    units. 

219.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.— Fundamentals  of  electricity  and  mag 

net  ism.  physical  optics,  electromagnetic  waves.     3  units.  Professor  Gordy 

220.  ADVANCED  ILECTRONICS.-Vacuum  tubes  and  solid  state  devices,  ad- 
vanced  circuit   analysis.     3  or  4  units.  Associate   Professor  Williamson 

for  graduates 

303,  304.  THERMODYNAMICS,    STATISTICAL     MECHANICS. -Fundamental 

laws  of  thermodynamics  and  statistical  mechanics  with  applications  to  physics  and 

chemistry.     Properties  of  gases  and  elements  of  quantum  statistics.     6  units.      (1961- 

62)  Associate  Professor  Meyer 

306.  LOW  TEMPERATURE  PHYSICS.-A  study  of  the  properties  of  matter 
near  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature;  superconductivity,  liquid  helium,  adiabatic 
demagnetization.     Prerequisite:    Physics  303.     3  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Meyer 

309.  SOLID  STATE.— A  study  of  matter  in  the  condensed  state,  including  metals, 
insulators  and  semiconductors;  theory  of  cooperative  effects;  thermal  and  magnetic 
properties  of  matter.     Prerequisite:   Physics  303.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Meyer 

315-316.  PRINCIPLES  OF  QUANTUM  THEORY.-Original  and  fundamental 
concepts  of  quantum  theory:  wave  and  matrix  mechanics;  theory  of  measurements; 
exclusion  principle  ami  electronic  spin.     Prerequisite:   Physics  201-202.     6  units. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  Robe 

318-319.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELD  THEORY.-Electrostatics  and  potential 
theory;  dielectric  and  magnetic  media;  the  magnetic  field  of  currents  and  the  law 
of  induction.  Maxwell's  electrodynamics;  theory  of  wave  optics;  refraction;  inter- 
ference and   diffraction:    relativity.     Prerequisite:    Physics  219.     6   units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Greuling 

323.  THEORY  OF  ATOMIC  SPECTRA  .-Excitation  of  spectra,  computation  of 
wave  lengths  from  photographs  of  spectra,  study  of  the  structure  of  atomic  spectra 
with  applications.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Sponer 

324.  THEORY  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTRA.-A  study  of  the  structure  of 
molecular  spectra  with  applications.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Sponer 

331.  MICROWAVE  RADIATION.— Microwave  generators,  cavity  resonators, 
transmission  lines,  radiation  propagation  and  detection.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Gordy 

335.  MICROWAVE  SPECTROSCOPY.-Application  of  microwaves  in  the  de- 
termination of  molecular,  atomic,  and  nuclear  properties.  Stark  and  Zeeman  effects 
in  microwave  spectroscopy.     Magnetic  resonance  absorption.     3  units.     1961-62) 

Professor  Gordy 
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340.  STRUCTURE  OF  MATTER— Selected  topics  dealing  with  the  constitution 
of  matter,  such  as  crystal  structure  and  x-rays,  the  solid  state  and  problems  of 
molecular  structure.     3  units.*  Professor  Sponer 

341.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  QUANTUM  THEORY.-Quantum  theory  of 
radiation  and  collisions  with  special  reference  to  nuclear  and  high  energy  physics. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  315-316.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Biedenharn 

343.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.— Elementary  theory  of  the  deuteron;  low  energy  neu- 
tron proton  scattering;  theory  of  nuclear  reactions;  penetration  of  potential  barriers; 
nuclear  energy   levels.     Prerequisite:   Physics  315.     3  units    (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Newson 

344.  ADVANCED  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.-The  deuteron,  nuclear  forces,  scatter- 
ing of  elementary  particles,  beta-radiation.  Other  aspects  of  nuclear  physics  sus- 
ceptible of  theoretical  interpretation.     Prerequisite:  Physics  343.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Biedenharn 

345.  HIGH  ENERGY  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.-Experimental  and  theoretical  as 
pects  of  high  energy  nuclear  processes;  properties  of  mesons  and  hyperons.  3  units. 
(1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Block 

351-352.  SEMINAR.— A  series  of  weekly  discussions  on  topics  related  to  the 
research  projects  under  investigation  in  the  Department.     2  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

professor  f.  g.  hall,  director  of  graduate  studies— 203  medical  school;  professor 

f.  bernheim;  associate  professors  hull  and  kostvo; 

assistant  professor  long 

(See  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  p.  98.) 

M203.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.-A  course  in  human  physiology  in  which  the 
functions  of  all  organ  systems  are  covered.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  stud) 
of  neuromuscular  and  cardiovascular  functions.  Lectures,  laboratory  experiments 
and  demonstrations,  and  conferences.  Limited  to  sixteen  students.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  1-2  and  Zoology   1-2.     6  units. 

Professor  Hall  and  Associate  Professor  Hull 

M261-262.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.-Six  lectures  and  twenty  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisites:  Anatomy  M201  and  Biochemistry  M241  (or  equivalents) 
and  at  least  one  year  of  college  physics.  Feb.- June.  Credits  depending  on  work 
taken.     (Maximum  8  units.)  Professor  Hall  and  All  Members 

of  the  Graduate  Staff 

M365.  RESPIRATION  AND  AERO-PHYSIOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  fundamental 
respiratory  processes  in  living  organisms,  and  of  the  special  physiological  responses 
and  adjustments  of  the  individual  during  high-altitude  flight.  Lectures,  conferences, 
laboratory.     Prerequisites:  M261-262  or  equivalent.     4  units.  Professor  Hall 

M369.  PHARMACOLOGY.  MODE  OF  ACTION  OF  DRUGS.-Studies  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  pharmacological  action  of  drugs  in  terms  of  biochemical  and  physio- 
logical processes.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  M261-262  or 
equivalent.     4  units.  Professor  F.  Bernheim 

M370.  SEMINAR.— A  weekly  meeting  of  graduate  students  and  staff  in  which 
papers  reviewing  classical  and  current  physiological  literature  are  reported.  Re- 
quired of  all  graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree. 
2  units.  Professors  Hall    vnd  Bernheim;  Associate  Professor  Hull 

M372.  RESEARCH.— Individual  investigations  in  the  various  fields  of  physiology. 
Credits  to  be  arranged.  Professors  Hall  and  Bernheim; 

and  Associate  Professor  Hull 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

professor  rankin,  chairman— 308  library;  professor  wilson,  director  of  graduatj 

studies— 405  library;  professors  braibanti,  cole,  connery,  and  hallowell; 

associate   professor  sindler;   ASSISTANT   professor  proctor; 

VISITING    PROFESSORS   EDSALL    AND   STURM;    VISITING 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    WHEELER 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  otters  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  an 
applicant  is  normally  expected  to  have  qualified  for  the  A.M.  degree. 

Instruction  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching,  for  government 
service,  and  for  other  work  related  to  public  affairs.  Before  undertaking  graduate 
study  in  political  science,  a  student  is  ordinarily  expected  to  have  completed  at 
least  12  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  political  science,  including  some  work  in 
American  government. 

Fields  of  political  science  in  which  instruction  is  at  present  ottered  for  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  the  following:  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Constitutional  Law;  Comparative  Government  (with  special  reference 
to  European  Institutions,  Far  Eastern  Institutions,  or  Commonwealth  Institutions); 
Political  Theory;  American  State  and  Local  Government;  International  Law  and 
Organization;  Public  Administration:  Political  Parties  and  Voting  Behavior.  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  propose  to  major  in  political 
science  must  elect  five  fields,  including  Comparative  Government  and  Political 
Theory;  at  least  one  of  the  five  fields  must  be  taken  in  a  department  other  than  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

207.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  THEORY.-A  study  of  lead- 
ing principles  of  American  government,  as  developed  through  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.     3  units.  Professor  Rankin  and  Visiting 

Professor  Sturm 

209.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  state  and  local  governments, 
their  present  organization  and  subdivisions,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  position  of  the  states  in  the  federal  union  through  the 
study  of  federal-state,  inter-state,  and  state-local  relation.     3  units. 

Professor  Rankin  and  Visiting  Professor  Sturm 

221.  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATION. -A  study  of  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  organs,  of  related  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and  of  regional  agencies  such  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  3 
units.  Professor  Wilson 

223.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.-A  sur- 
vey from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Graeco-Roman, 
Patristic  and  Germanic  thought:  individualism  and  cosmopolitanism;  effect  of  the 
Church-State  controversy  and  the  conciliar  movement;  medieval  constitutionalism; 
legislative  sovereignty.     3  units.  Professors  Hallowell  and  Wilson 

224.  MODERN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  historical  survey  and  philosophical 
analysis  of  political  theory  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  liberalism,  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  the  romantic  and  conservative  reaction,  idealism  and  utilitarianism. 
3  units.  Professor  Hallowell  and  Visiting  Professor  Mayo 

225.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  European 
constitutional  government  and  politics.     3  units. 

Professor  Cole  and  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

226.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  European 
totalitarian  and  authoritarian  political  svstem.     3  units. 

Professor  Cole  and  Assistani   Professor  Proctor 
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227-228.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. -Elements  of  international  law,  particular!* 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  United  States;  rights  and  duties  of  states  with 
respect  to  recognition,  state  territory  and  jurisdiction,  nationality,  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations,  treaties,  treatment  of  aliens,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  inter- 
national regulation  of  the  use  of  force,  and  collective  responsibility.     6  units. 

Professor  Wilson 

229.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THEORY.-The  rise  of 
positivism  and  its  impact  upon  modern  political  thought,  the  origins  of  socialism, 
Marxism  and  its  variants,  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  nationalism,  Fascism  and 
National  Socialism,  the  crisis  in  modern  democracy,  Christianity  and  the  social 
order.    3  units.  Professor  Hallowell 

230.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.-A  study  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  institutions  of  the  national  government  in  the  United  States,  with 
historical  and  analytical  treatment.  Among  other  topics,  this  course  is  concerned 
with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  development  of  Congress,  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Supreme  Court.     3  units.  Professor  Rankin 

231.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  in 
American  political  thought  from  colonial  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  liberalism  in  America.     3  units.* 

Professor  Hallowell 

234.  CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  AMERICAN   GOVERNMENT.-] 

A  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  American  government  both  in  prac- 
tice and  in  theory.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  formal  civil-military  struc- 
tural arrangements  for  determining  policies  such  as  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  to  the  degree  of  civilian  control  within   the  military  establishment.     3  units.* 

Professor  Connerv 

235.  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-An  analysis  of  the  political  rela- 
tionships between  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a  comparative  study  of 
the  political  systems  of  the  Commonwealth  countries,  with  particular  reference  to 
Canada.  A  course  designed  in  part  to  utilize  the  occasional  services  of  visiting 
professors  from  Commonwealth  countries.     3  units.  Professor  Cole 

241.  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT.-An  advanced  course  in  public 
administration  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  scientific 
management,  its  application  to  government  in  the  United  States,  and  a  consideration 
of  current  problems  in  organization,  procedures,  work  simplification,  and  manage- 
ment improvement.     3  units.  Professor  Connerv 

242.  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION.-A  study  of  the  administrative  organi- 
zation, working  concepts  and  procedures  of  the  United  States  Government,  illus- 
trated through  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     3  units. 

Professor  Connerv 

246.  GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.-Through 
use  of  the  laboratory  and  case  study  techniques,  a  consideration  of  the  types  of 
administrative  problems  that  the  United  States  Government  encounters  in  the  field 
of  public  policy,  and  their  possible  solution.     3  units.  Professor  Connery 

250.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS-SOUTHERN  ASIA 
L— Political  development  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  until  the  partition  of 
1947  and  the  development  of  India  after  that  date.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
structure  of  Indian  society  and  to  political  problems  under  British  rule.  Principal 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  India  as  an  independent  state  and  on  the 
relationship  of  politics  to  economic  development.     3  units. 

Professor  Braibanii  and  Visitinc;  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

251.  COMPARATIVE    GOVERNMENT    AND    POLITICS-SOUTHERN    ASIA 

II—  A  continuation  of  Political  Science  250  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  political 
development  of  Pakistan  since  1947.  Comparative  analysis  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  as  members  of  the 
Commonwealth.     3  units. 

Professor  Braibantj   and  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 
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252.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS- JAPAN.  A  survey  of 
the  civilization  of  Japan,  and  an  analysis  of  political  institutions  from  the  Taikwa 
Reforms  to  the  modern  period.    3  units. 

Professor  Braiiianti    vnd  Visiting    Vssistani   Professor  Wheeler 

275.  I  HE  NA  I  IONAL  PARTY  SYSTEM.-An  intensive  examination  of  selected 
facets  of  American  national  political  parties,  such  as  relationships  between  presi- 
dental  and  congressional  politics,  the  politics  of  national  conventions,  recent  for- 
eign policy  and  party  alignments,  and  the  controvers)  ovei  party  government.  3 
units.  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

270.  COMPARATIVE  STATE  PARTIES  AND  POLITICS.-A  selective  analysis 
of  part)  patterns  in  the  states,  including  such  topics  as:  classification  schemes  for 
state  part)  systems,  the  impact  ol  various  nominating  procedures  on  party  organiza- 
tion, relationships  between  national  and  state  politics,  and  the  influence  of  party 
System  on  the  operation  ol  state  government,  with  special  attention  to  the  South. 
3  units.  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

291.  PROBLEMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.-An  analysis  of  problems 
relating  to  the  structural  system  and  activities  of  municipalities  in  the  United  States. 
3  units.*  Professor  Raskin 

292.  MUNICIPAL  ADMINIS  IRA  TION.-A  Stud)  ol  principles  and  methods 
relating  to  municipal  administration  in  the  United  States.     3  units.* 

Professor  Rankin 

for  graduates 
301-.'{()2.  DEPARTMENTAL    GRADUATE    SEMINAR. -An    introduction    to   re- 
search methodology,  inter-disciplinary  relationships  and  current  research  problems. 
Required  of  all  graduate  majors  in  political  science.     No  credit. 

Professors  Wilson,  Rankin,  Coir.  Hallowell,  Connery,  Braibanti,  Sindler. 
Other  Members  of  the  Faculty    \nd  Visiting  Lecturers 

310.  SEMINAR  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  209  or  its  equivalent.     3  units.  Professor  Rvnkin 

321.  322.  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY. -Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  0  semester  hours  in  Political  Science  223.  224,  229.  231  or  their  equiva- 
lents.    0  units.  Professor  Hallowell 

32"),  326.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT. -Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  courses  225  and  220  or  their  equivalents.     6  units. 

Professor  Cole 

327,  328.  SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.-Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  227-228  or  its  equivalent.     6  units.  Professor  Wilson 

330.  SEMINAR  IN  ASIAN  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLI- 
TICS.—Emphasis  on  the  comparative  political  development  of  India.  Pakistan, 
Japan  and  other  selected  Asian  nations.  Some  attention  will  be  given  recent  de- 
velopments in   the  methodology  of  analyzing  Asian  politics.     3  units. 

Professor  Braibanti  and  Visiting    Vssistani   Professor  Wheeler 

34  1.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. -Directed  reading,  discussion 
and  reports  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of  Public  Administration.     3  units. 

Professor  Connery 

376.  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR. -Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  27">  and  270  or  their  equivalents,  or  by  special  approval  of  the  in- 
structor.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

401.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  BRITISH  COMMON WEALTH.-3  units. 

Professors  Cole,  Hamilton,  Spengler,  and  Braibanti 

related  course  work  in  the  school  of  law 
There  may  be  graduate  credit  for  course  work  completed  in  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  under  regulations  referred  to  on  page  19  of  this  Bulletin. 
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professor  zener,  chairman  pro  tem  — 106  bivins  hall;  professor  kimble,  director  of 

graduate  studies,  205  psychological  laboratory;  professors  adams,  cohen, 

dai,  garmezy,  koch,  and  kuderj  associate  professors  banham,  diamond, 

guttman,   and  jones;   assistant  research   professor  gaffron; 

assistant  professors  boneau,  borstelmann,  brehm, 

daston,  farina,  lakin,  obrist,  and  speil- 

berger;  lecturers  gehman, 

eisdorfer,  and 

shmavonian 

The  Department  offers  training  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  with 
specialization  in  a  number  of  areas.  Training  for  the  Ph.D.  is  offered  in  general 
experimental  and  physiological,  social,  clinical,  and  counseling  psychology.  A 
program  of  studies  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree  is  offered  in  all  areas  except  clinical 
and  counseling  psychology. 

Whatever  the  field  of  psychology  in  which  a  student  eventually  specializes,  he 
is  required  to  have  a  thorough  background  in  the  facts,  methods,  and  theories 
of  general  psychology.  Graduate  programs  are  arranged  to  achieve  this  common 
background  primarily  during  the  first  year,  with  specialization  in  course  work  and 
research  in  subsequent  years. 

Normally  the  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  expected,  early  in  his  second 
year  of  residence,  to  formulate  his  further  program  of  advanced  studies,  and  by 
the  end  of  his  second  year  to  have  passed  his  language  examinations,  a  depart- 
mental qualifying  examination  in  his  areas  of  intended  doctoral  research,  and 
the  preliminary  examination.  By  this  time  also  his  doctoral  dissertation  subject 
should  have  been  formulated.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  completion  of  the 
dissertation,  directed  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  demonstrating  competence  and 
independence  in  the  investigation  of  an  original  and  significant  problem. 

As  an  integral  part  of  their  academic  work  during  the  first,  second,  and  final 
year  of  residence,  students  specializing  in  clinical  or  counseling  psychology  will 
undertake  field  work  in  a  variety  of  clinical  settings.  In  addition,  one  year  will 
be  spent  in  an  appropriate,  approved  internship,  and  a  final  year  in  residence  at 
Duke  University  during  which  the  dissertation  should  be  completed. 

The  field  of  minor  work  is  not  restricted,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fields  most  relevant  to  graduate  study  in  psychology  are  zoology,  philosophy  of 
science,  sociology  and  anthropology,  physiology,  neuroanatomy,  mathematics,  and 
education. 

Further  details  concerning  the  program  of  studies  in  psychology  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Psychology. 

203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION.  An  examination  of  current  systematic 
formulations  with  emphasis  upon  the  intensive  analysis  of  a  variety  of  representa- 
tive investigations.     3  units.  Professor  Zener 

204.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  study  of  behavior  as  related  to 
species  and  of  speciation  as  dependent  upon  behavior;  instinct,  imprinting  and 
learning  at  different  phylogenetic  levels.     3  units.  Professor  Adams 

205.  SENSORY  DISCRIMINATION.-An  analysis  of  neural  mechanisms  for 
discriminating  between  modalities,  qualities  within  a  modality,  and  differences  in 
intensity  and  location.  The  neural  basis  for  more  complex  discrimination,  e.g., 
temporal  and  spatial  patterns  of  sensation,  will  also  be  considered.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 

209.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  methods 
for  the  identification,  control,  and  recording  of  essential  variables  in  psychological 
situations,  with  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  experimental  techniques  to  problem 
formulation.     Laboratory,  lectures,  and  discussions.     3  units.  Professor  Zener 

210.  COGNITION  AND  HIGHER  MENTAL  PROCESSES.-An  intensive  analy- 
sis of  the  literature  on  thinking,  problem-solving,  creativity,  language  and  related 
topics.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  functional  significance  of  these  aspects  of  intellectual 
activity  and  upon  the  experimental  methodology  involved  in  their  study.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Boneau 
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212.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  advanced  study  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  psychological  and  physiological  processes.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Obrist 

213,  214.  CONDITIONING  AND  LEARNING.— A  survey  of  the  literature  on 
classical  and  instrumental  conditioning  and  other  forms  of  sample  learning.  Em- 
phasis is  on  classical  conditioning  in  203  and  on  instrumental  behavior  in  204.  6 
units.  1'rofessor  Kimble  and  Associate  Professor  Gitiman 

215.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  environmental  forces  condition- 
ing the  development  of  personality  structure  and  the  mechanisms  contributing  to 
psychological  growth;  critical  periods  in  character  formation  from  infancy  to 
senescence.     3  units.  Professor  Adams 

216.  BIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  methods  of  biology  (as  applied  to 
psychology),  especially  in  neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy  and  genetics.  Topics 
covered  include:  (a)  the  genetics  of  behavior,  (b)  the  organization  of  the  dorsal 
thalamus  and  neocortex,  (c)  the  limbic  system  and  hypathalamus.  Methods  covered 
include:  (a)  ablation  method,  (b)  method  of  evoked  potentials,  (c)  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  brain,   (d)  classical  and  physiological  genetics.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 

217.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-Presents  the  theory 
and  practice  of  data  collection  methods  in  social  psychology.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
interpla\  between  design  and  technique.  The  methods  covered  include  formal 
scaling  procedures,  systematic  observational  techniques  and  others  appropriate  to 
field  studies,  field  experiments,  surveys  and  laboratory  experiments.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Brehm 

218.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  examination  of  selected  problem  areas  in 
social  psychology  including  social  factors  in  cognition,  models  of  social  interaction, 
conformity  and  social  influence,  and  attitude  development  and  change.  Recent 
research  is  emphasized  in  relation  to  its  historical  context  and  its  bearing  on  the 
development  of  theory.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Jones 

221-222.  PROPRACTICUM.— Lectures,  demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  basic  procedures,  projective  and  non-projective,  employed  in  clinical  psychology; 
principles  of  interpretation  and  reporting  of  test  findings.  Laboratory  periods  will 
be  held  in  clinical  field  facilities.     3  units  each  semester. 

Professor  Garme/v   and  All  Members  of  the  Clinical  Staff 

236.  THEORETICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-This  course  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
techniques  of  theory  construction  in  psychology.  The  discussion  of  these  method- 
ological issues  is  co-ordinated  with  the  analysis  of  concrete  formulations  in  con- 
u-mporarv    psychological  theory.     3  units.  Professor  Koch 

242.  MEASUREMENT  OF  APTITUDES,  INTEREST,  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
(also  listed  as  Education  242).— A  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  psycho- 
logical measurement  as  applied  to  aptitude,  interest,  and  achievement  testing.  3 
units.  Professor  Kidek 

265.  FUNDAMENTAL  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH.— Introduction  to  probability  and  the  use  of  statistics  in  descrip- 
tion and  hypothesis  testing  in  psychology  including  the  following  applications: 
correlational  techniques,  chi-square  and  t  tests,  distribution-free  tests  and  one-wav 
analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  117-118  or  equivalent.  3  units.  (Sec- 
ond semester.)  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

266.  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGIC\L 
RESEARCH.— The  basic  theory  and  applications  of  analysis  of  variance  techniques 
to  complex  experimental  designs  will  be  covered.  Additional  advanced  techniques, 
including  factor  analysis,  will  be  introduced.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  265  or 
equivalent.     3  units.     (First  semester.)  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

271.  SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  PROBLEMS.-3  units.  Professor  Kimble 

282.  INTRODUCTION  TO  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY.-Current 
trends  in  psychotherapeutic  practice  and  research  are  discussed,  as  a  means  of 
introducing  the  student  to  the  field.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  application  of  principles 
drawn  from  theories  of  personality  to  individual  and  group  psychotherapy.  Discus- 
sions of  selected  readings  and  some  field  experience  in  therapy  are  included.  3 
units.  Assistant  Professor  Lakin 
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303-304.  RESEARCH.— 2  or  3  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

305.  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY.— An  examination  of  behavior  disorders,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  explanatory  concepts  and  the  evidence  from  research  in  this 
field.     3  units. 

306.  SEMINAR  IN  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-2  or  3  units. 

Professor  Adams 

308.  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY  AND  PERSONALITY  THEORY.- 
3  units. 

309.  PROBLEMS  OF  LEARNING.-3  units.  Professor  Kimble 

310.  SEMINAR  IN   PERCEPTIOX.-3  units.  Professor  Zener 

311.  SEMINAR  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  BEHAVIOR.-3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Guttman 

312.  SEMINAR  IN  THEORETICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-3  units.      (First  semester) 

Professor  Koch 
316.  SEMINAR   IN   SOCIAL    PSYCHOLOGY.-3   units. 

Associate  Professor  Jones 
318.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE.-3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Breiim 
320.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  THEORY   OF  MENTAL  TESTS.-3  units. 

Professor  Kuder 
322.  SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY.-3  units.  Professor  Kuder 
324.  SEMINAR:    BEHAVIORAL   STUDIES   OF   THE   BRAIN.-3    units. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 
335-336.  CLINICAL     PSYCHOLOGY     PRACTICUM.-Seminar    discussion    and 
supervised  field  experience  in  the  application  of  basic  psychological  procedures  and 
principles  to  clinical  cases  in  a  variety  of  institutional  settings.     Prerequisite:    Psy- 
chology 221-222.     3  units  each  semester.  Professor  Cohen  and  All  Members 

of  the  Clinical  Staff 

338.  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  DIS 

ORDER.— 3  units.  Professor  Garmezv 

341.  SOCIETY,  CULTURE  AND  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS.-A  critical  survey 
of  current  theories  of  the  structure  and  genesis  of  psychoneurosis,  with  particular 
stress  on  psychoneurotic  disturbances  as  problems  of  the  self  in  relation  to  society 
and  culture.     3  units.     Second  semester.  Professor  Dai 

342.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOTHERAPY.-With  permission  of  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  341.     3  s.h.  Professor  Dai 

344,  345.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-l  unit  each 
semester.  All  Members  of  the  Clinical  Staff 

371.  PRESCHOOL  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS.-3  units.* 

Associate  Professor  Baniiam 

related  courses  in  other  departments 
Education  217,  227,  228,  240.  241,  244,  248,  258;  Philosophy  103,  104,  203,  208,  221, 
225,  228,  232,  241,  250,  331-332;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  93,  94,  232,  234,  236, 
255,  275.  281,  330;  Zoology,   151,  252,  271,  355-356;   Physiology   M261-262;   Anatomy 
M204. 

RELIGION 

PROFESSOR    BEACH,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 307    DIVINITY    SCHOOL;     PROFESSORS 

CLARK,    CUSHMAN,    PETRY,    SMITH,    AND    STINESPRING;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSORS 

ANDERSON,     HENRY,     HERZOG,     LACY,     MANSCHRECK,     POT1  AT,     AND 

PRICE;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    HILLERBRAND;     VISITING 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    STRUGNELL;    LECTURERS 

BAKER   AND   WINTERMUTE 

The  Department  of  Religion  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.     Students  may  major  in  one  of  three  fields:    (1)  Biblical  Studies;    (2)  His- 
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toxical  Studies;  and  (3)  Systematic  and  Contemporary  Studies.  Thev  will  be 
expected  to  lake  such  courses  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  fields  as  will  conduce  to 
an   adequate   understanding  of  their  chosen   fields  of  specialization. 

In  addition  to  course  work  in  these  major  fields,  students  will  take  such  other 
courses  in  cognate  fields  as  will  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  their  major  studies. 
For  those  majoring  in  Biblical  Studies,  courses  in  ancient  language  and  literature 
are  suggested;  for  those  majoring  in  Historical  Studies,  courses  in  history  are  sug- 
gested; and  for  those  majoring  in  Systematic  and  Contemporary  Studies,  courses  in 
philosophy,  political  science,  and  sociology  are  suggested. 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  complete  the  language  requirements  in 
both  French  and  German  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
residence. 

FIELD  I.     BIBLICAL  STUDIFS 

201-202.  FIRST  HEBREW -The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage with  translation  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.     6  units. 

Professor  Stinesprinc 
207-208.  SECOND    HFBREW.-II    Samuel    the    first    semester    and    the    Qumran 
Isaiah  Scroll   the  second.     6  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Strugnell;  Mr.  Wintermute 

209.  BIBLICAL  THFOLOCV.-A  study    o!    the  Old   and    New   Testaments  from 

the  standpoint  of  their  theological  unity.     3  units.       Associate  Professor  Anderson 

217.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  OREFk.-L\tcnsi\e  reading  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  special  emphasis  upon  its  interpretation.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Clark 

218.  GALATIANS  AND  FIRST  CORINTHIANS. -A  detailed  study  of  two  of 
Paul's  major  epistles,  based  on   the  Greek   text.     3   units. 

Associate  Professor  Anderson 
228.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN.-A  study 
of  the  origin  of   these   writings;    the   provenance  of  their   thought   forms  and  sym- 
bolism; their  influence  on  the  early  church;  and  contemporary  significance.    3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Price 

301.  THE  THFOLOGV  OF  THE  DEAD  SKA  SCROLLS.-A  study  of  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  Scrolls  in  relation  to  the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments.    3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 

302.  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  IN  I  ER TESTAMENTAL  LITERATURL.-A  study 
of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to 
the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Anderson 

304.  ARAMAIC.— A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.     3  units. 

Professor  Siinespring 

305.  THIRD  HEBREW— An  interpretative  study  of  late  Hebrew  prose,  with 
readings  from  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Mishnah.     3  units. 

Professor  Siinespring 

306.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  DEAD  SFA  SCROLLS.-A 
studs    in  interpretation.     Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 

307.  SYRIAC.— A  study  of  the  script  and  grammar,  with  readings  from  the 
Syriac  New  Testament  and  other  early  Christian  documents.  Some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  prerequisite.     3  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Professor  Siinespring 

309.  HIS  LORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NLAR  EAST.-A  specialized  study  of  the 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
archaeology.     3  units.  Professor  Siinespring 

310.  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY- The  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury b.c.     3  units.  Professor  Siinespring 
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311.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.- A  study  of  the  events  and 
sayings  of  the  historical   Jesus,  in  light  of  His  mission.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Clark 

313.  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.— A  study  of  the  Christian  development  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Polycarp  (90-155  a.d.),  with  reading  in  the  Greek  text.  3 
units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Clark 

316.  HELLENISTIC  RELIGIONS.-A  study  of  the  Gentile  religions  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Clark 

317.  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS.-A  detailed  study  of  their  characteristics  and 
contents,  based  upon  the  Greek  text,  with  attention  to  their  respective  sources  and 
10  the  development  of  synoptic  criticism.     3  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Professor  Clark 

318.  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.-A  study  of  the 
scientific  recovery  of  the  Greek  text  on  which  modern  versions  are  based;  manu- 
script discoveries;  principles  of  textual  criticism;  practice  in  collating  original  manu- 
scripts in  the  Duke  collection.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Clark 

FIELD  II.     HISTORICAL  STUDIES 
224.  CONCEPTIONS  OF  MAN  IN  WESTERN   THOUGHT.-An  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  important  types  of  philosophical  and  theological  theory.     3  units. 

Professor  Cushman 

260.  SEMINAR:  WESLEY  STUDIES.-The  lives  and  thought  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  their  colleagues  in  relation  to  English  culture  and  religion  in 
the  18th  century.     3  units.  Dr.  Baker 

296.  RELIGION  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FRONTIER.-A  study  of  the  spread 
of  evangelical  Christianity  as  a  theological  and  cultural  phenomenon  of  the  Ameri 
can  West.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Henry 

321.  PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.-An  analysis  of  Plato's  philosophy 
and  a  survey  of  its  continuing  influence  in  Hellenistic  and  Christian  thought.  3 
units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Cushman 

322.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  EUROPEAN  THEOLOGY.-Protestant  theol- 
ogy from  Kant  to  Herrman  together  with  representative  British  theologians.  3 
units.  Associate  Professor  Herzoc 

330.  THE  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  1800.-Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  Modern  Europe, 
3  units.  Professor  Petr^ 

331.  THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  EARLY  AND  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.- 
A  study  of  the  social  teachings  and  contributions  of  the  Christian  Church  prior  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation.     3  units.  Professor  Pf.tr ^ 

332.  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.-Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Medieval 
Church,  emphasizing  theory,  polity,  institutions,  sacraments,  and  worship.     3  units. 

Professor  Petrv 

334.  CHURCH   REFORMERS  AND  CHRISTIAN  UNITY.-The  work  of  such 

reformers  as  Marsilius  of  Padua,  William  of  Ockham,  Jean  Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly, 

and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  schism  and  the  search  for  Christian 

unity  through  representative  councils.     3  units.  Professor  Petrv 

336.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.-Source  studies  in 
historical  perspective,  of  such  late  medieval  mystics  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Victonnes.  Ramon  Lull,  Meister  Eckhart,  Richard  Rolle,  Catherine  of  Siena,  and 
Nicholas  of  Cusa.     3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Petrv 

337.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.-A  critical  and  comparative 
examination  of  Luther's  thought.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Hillerbrami 

339.  LEFT-WING  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION.-A  survey  of  the 
history  and  theology  of  the  "radical"  Reformation.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Hillerbrand 

370.  SEMINAR:  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.-A  critical  analysis  of  Edwards'  major 
theological  works.    2  units.  Professor  Smith 
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387.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. -Selected  social  phi- 
losophies from  Locke  to  Sumner  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  ethics. 
3  units.  Associate   Professor  I.\o 

391.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  I.-A  critical  study  ol 
representative  statements  of  Christian  ethical  theory,  through  the  early  Reformation. 
3  units.  Professor  Beach 

392.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  II. -A  continuation  of 
C.E.  391,  from  the  Reformation  through  current  Christian  ethical  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: C.E.  391.    3  units.  Professor  Beach 

395.  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  IN  COLONIAL  AMERICA.-Exposition  of  the 
main   currents  in  Protestant  Theology.     3  units.  Professor  Smiiii 

396.  LIBERAL  TRADITIONS  IN  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.- A  study  of  the 
main  types  of  modern  religious  thought,  beginning  with  the  theology  of  the  En- 
lightenment.   3  units.  Professor  Smith 

FIELD   III.     SYSTEMATIC  AND   CONTEMPORARY  STUDIES 

230.  THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGIOUS  LANGUAGE.-An  analysis  of  the  ere 
dentials  of  some  typical  claims  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theories  of  meaning  in 
recent  thought.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Pote.vi 

231.  SEMINAR  IN  CHRISTIANITY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT.- 
Analytical  leading  and  discussion  of  such  critical  cultural  analysis  as  is  found  in 
the  works  of  M.  Polami.  At  emit.  Trilling,  ami  others,  with  appraisal  of  the  rele- 
vance for  theological  inquiry.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Poteat 

292.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  IN  IERNA  I  IONAL  RELATIONS.-An  ex- 
amination of  Christian  attitudes  toward  such  issues  as  war  and  peace,  the  rule  of 
law,  foreign  aid.  and  human  rights;  and  the  Church's  contribution  to  international 
|x>licies  and  institutions.     .".  units.  Associate   Professor  Lao 

320.  SEMINAR:  ERIEDRICH  SCHLEIERMACHER.-Critical  examination  of 
the  dogmatic  system.     2  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Cushman 

325.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY  I.-Main  problems  in  the  history  of 
philosophical  theology.     3  units.  Professor  Cushman 

326.  PHILOSOPHICAL  I  HEOLOGY  IL-Prolegomena  to  the  system  of  Chris 
tian  Theology.     3  units.  Professor  Cushman 

328.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  EUROPEAN  I  HEOLOGY.-Critical  examina- 
tion of  the  thought  of  selected  representative  theologians.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Herzoc 

372.  SEMINAR:  PALL  TILLICH.-An  examination  of  Tillich's  philosophical 
theolog\.    2  units.  Professor  Smith 

380.  EXISTENTIALISM.— An  exploration  of  the  interests  and  motifs  of  Existen- 
tialism in  relation  to  modern  philosophy  and  theology  through  an  analysis  of 
representative  writings  of  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  Berdyaev.  Marcel,  and  Sartre. 
3  units.  \ssociate  Professor  Poteat 

389.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE.-A  study  of 
the  interaction  between  Christian  thought  and  current  secular  social  theory.  3 
units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Beach 

390.  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  CHRISTIAN  ETHICAL  THEORY.-A  critical 
stuck  of  dominant  issues  in  Christian  ethics,  through  an  analysis  of  a  variety  of 
contemporary  Christian  treatments  of  such  problems  as  love,  justice,  community, 
and  vocation.     3  units.  Professor  Beach 

393.  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY.-A  comparative 
examination  of  the  chief  secular  and  Christian  theories  of  history  current  in  West- 
ern thought.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Beach 

394.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  STATE.-The  relation  of  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  State  to  political  problems,  with  special  consideration  of  the  religious  assump- 
tions underlying  democratic  theory  and  practice  and  of  the  relationship  of  church 
to  state.     3  units.  Professor  Beach 

397.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.-Critical  appraisal  of  major 
tendencies.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Henry 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR    DAVIS,   CHAIRMAN— 214   CARR;    PROFESSOR    PREDMORE,   DIRECTOR    OF 

GRADUATE    STUDIES— 201    CARR   KUILDING;    PROFESSORS  CASTELLANO,   DOW, 

AND    WALTON;     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    CHERPACK,    CORDLE,    AND 

FEIN/    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    GRANT    AND    VINCENT 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  In  order  to  undertake  graduate  study  in  this  Department, 
the  student  should  normally  have  credit  for  four  years  of  college  courses  in  the 
chosen  language,  or  18  semester  hours  beyond  the  conventional  two  units  offered  at 
entrance  to  college.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  requirement,  the  student  should 
have  had  one  semester  of  review  in  composition  and  grammar. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree  take  a  second  Romance 
language  as  the  minor  subject. 

A  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  should  be  equipped  to  follow  graduate  courses 
in  a  second  Romance  language.  For  this  degree  some  training  in  Romance  lin- 
guistics will  be  required,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Department  upon 
consideration  of  the  student's  preparation  in  the  field. 

FRENCH 

FOR   SENIORS  AND   GRADUATE 

213.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  initial  phase.  Reading  from  Malherbe,  Balzac, 
Voiture,  Descartes,  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  others.     3  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Professor  Walton 

214.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  maturity.  Readings  from  Pascal,  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Bruyere, 
Saint-Simon,  and  others.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Walton 

219,  220.  OLD  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.-Reading  and 
discussion  of  representative  texts  of  the  Medieval  Period  accompanied  by  a  study 
of  the  evolution  of  the  language.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Vincent 

221.  THE  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-Its  initial  phase. 
The   Romantic  hero  in  conflict  with  society,  with   special  emphasis  on   the  works 

of  Stendhal  and  Balzac.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

222.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-Its  continuation. 
The  decline  of  the  individual  hero.  Flaubert  and  Zola  will  receive  intensive  study. 
3  units.     (1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

227.  FRENCH  POETRY  SINCE  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER.-Readings  from  the 
principal  figures  of  the  Parnassian  and  Symbolist  movements,  including  Baude- 
laire, Leconte  de  Lisle,  Heredia,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme  and  Regnier.  3 
units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Walton 

238.  ANATOLE  FRANCE— An  analysis  of  the  principal  phases  of  his  work 
and  its  relation  to  the  French  tradition.  Reading  of  his  poetry,  Le  Crime  de  Syl- 
ncstre  Bonnard,  Thais,  Le  Jardin  d'Epicure,  Les  Dieux  out  soif,  Le  Lys  rouge,  L  lie 
des  Pingouinis  parts  of  La  Vie  lilteraire.    3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Walton 

241,  242.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  THE  AGE  OF  EN 
I.IGHTENMENT.— First  semester:  The  new  philosophy  and  its  propagation.  Lee 
lures  and  discussions  involving  texts  by  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rous 
seau,  Diderot,  and  others.  Second  semester:  The  crisis  in  literary  aesthetics. 
Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  bearing  on  the  clash  between  Classicism  and 
new  literary  orientations.     6  units.      (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Cherpack 

245.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-1895-1925: 
the  metamorphoses  of  Symbolism  (Proust,  Gide,  Claudel).  Extensive  readings  from 
the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Cordli 

246.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-1925-1955: 
The  Existentialist  conversion  (Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus).  Extensive  readings  from 
the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Cordle 
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FOR  GRADUATES 

311,  312.  FRENCH  SEMINAR.— Each  semester  one  of  the  following  topics  will 
be   selected    for    intensive    treatment:     (a)    Studies   in   Sixteenth-Century    Literature, 
(h)  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature,    (c)  Studies  in  Realism  and  Natural 
ism,     (d)    Studies    in    Nineteenth-Century    Criticism,     (e)    Studies    in    Contemporary 
literature.     3  units  each  semester.* 

Professor  Walton;  Associate  Professor  Cherpack 
-.  GRADUATE   READING   COURSE.     An    intensive   course   in   French   to  de- 
velop rapidly  the  ability  to  read  French  in  several   fields.     Graduate  students  only. 
No  credit. 

SPANISH 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

255.  MODERN  LA  TIN  -AMERICAN  LITERATURE -The  coming  of  age  of 
Latin-American  literature  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  particu- 
lar attention   to  the  Modernist  movement.     3  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Fein 

256.  CONTEMPORARY  LATIN-AMERICAN  LITERATURE. -Trends  in  Latin- 
American  literature  after  the  Modernist  movement.  Analysis  of  significant  works 
in  various  genres.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Fein 

257.  OLD  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.-The  historical  development  of  the  language 
together  with  illustrative  readings.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Davis 

258.  OLD  SPANISH  LITERATURE. -The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Early  Renaissance.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Davis 

260.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  SVNTAX.-Studv  of  fundamental  diffi- 
culties in  the  language;  practice  in  writing  idiomatic  Spanish;  exercises  in  free 
composition.  For  students  who  have  a  satisfactory  command  of  Spanish  grammar 
and  fair  conversational  ability.     3  units.  Professor  Castellano 

261.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  NOVEL.-A  study  of  literary  and  social  trends 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings  will  be  selected  from  the  novels 
ol  Valera,  Pereda,  Galdos,  Pardo  Barzan,  Blasco  Ibanez,  and  their  contemporaries. 
3  units.      (Not   1961-62)  Professor  Davis 

264.  MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  THEATER.-A  brief  review 
of  modern  and  contemporary  Spanish  Theater  from  the  period  of  Romanticism. 
Lectures,  reading  and  discussion  of  the  most  representative  works  of  Benavente, 
los  hermanos  Quintero,  Garcia  Lorca,  Casona,  etc.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Castellano 

265.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  CERVANTES.-The  life  and  works  of 
Cervantes  with  special  emphasis  on  his  Quijotc.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Predmore 

266.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  THE  DRAMA.-Study  of  the  chief  Spanish 
dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  readings  of  representative  plays  of  this 
period.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Castellano 

275.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE -The  essay  and  Lyric 
Poetry.  A  study  of  the  revision  of  national  values  and  literary  expression  in  the 
twentieth  century  with  particular  reference  to  the  crisis  of  1898  and  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Spanish  tradition  through  extra-peninsular  influences.  3  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Predmore 

276.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-The  Novel.  A  study  of 
tradition  and  innovation  in  the  twentieth-century  Spanish  novel  with  emphasis  on 
the  novels  of  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Valle  Inclan,  and  Perez  de  Ayala.  3  units.  (1961- 
62)  Professor  Predmore 

for  graduates 
321,  322.  HISPANIC  SEMINAR. -Each  semester  one  of  the  following  topics  will 
be   selected    For   intensive   treatment:     (a)   The    Spanish    Language   in    America,    (b) 
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Studies  in   Medieval   Literature,    (c)  Studies  in   the  Literature  o[  the  Golden  Age, 
(d)  Studies  in  the  Latin  American  Literature.    3  units  each  semester.* 

Professors  Castellano,  Davis,  and  Predmore; 
Associate  Professor  Fein 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
218.  EVALUATION  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODS.-A  study  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  involved  in  teaching  on  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  levels. 
Analysis  of  textbooks,  special  foreign  language  programs,  audio-visual  aids.    Critical 
examination  of  modern  techniques  of  written  and  oral  testing.     3  units. 

Professor  Dow 

RUSSIAN 

assistant  professor  JEZIFRSKI 
No  graduate  degree  is  presently  offered  in  Russian.     The  following  courses  may 
serve  in  the  minor  programs  of  students  in  other  departments. 

201,  202.  THE  NOVELISTS  OF  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  RUSSIA.-Develop- 
ment  of  the  Russian  novel  against  the  European  background,  with  emphasis  on 
Dostoevskij  and  Tolstoj.  Extensive  readings  in  English.  Lectures,  oral  reports, 
class  discussions  and  term  paper.    6  units.  Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

professor  mckinney,  chairman— 21  5d  social  science  building;   associate  professor 

kerckhoff,  director  of  graduate  studies— 2 15e  social  science  building; 

professors  la  barre  and  thompson;  associate  professors  back, 

preiss,  roy,  and  smith;  assistant  professor  simpson 

The  Department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 
Before  undertaking  advanced  work  in  this  department,  a  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  preliminary  courses  in 
the  field,  and  twelve  additional  semester  hours  in  the  field  or  in  related  work.  A 
student  who  is  deficient  in  the  minimum  required  work  will  be  asked  to  take 
additional  undergraduate  courses  agreed  upon  in  conference  with  the  director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Areas  of  concentration  within  the  department  are:  theory,  methods  and  statistics, 
complex  social  systems,  social  organization  and  institutions,  social  psychology,  and 
anthropology.  The  student's  program  of  study  will  be  distributed  among  these 
areas  as  determined  through  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
the  student's  supervisory  committee. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  sociology  usually  take  minor  work  in  psy- 
chology, economics,  political  science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  or  education.  De- 
tailed requirements  for  the  minor  work,  and  for  majors  in  other  departments  who 
wish  to  present  sociology  as  minor  work,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

232.  PRIMITIVE  RELIGTON.-The  ethnography,  the  social  functions,  and  the 
socio-psychological  meanings  of  religion  in  primitive  societies.     3  units. 

Professor  La  Barre 

234.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIETY.-The  sociology  and  social  psychology  of 
human  personality,  its  origins  in  the  primary  group,  its  nature  and  varieties  and 
its  integrations  into  secondary  group  institutions.    3  units.  Professor  La  Barre 

236.  PERSONALITY  AND  CULTURE.-The  influence  of  culture  patterns  and 
social  institutions  upon  character  structure,  socialization  of  the  individual,  and 
the  dynamics  of  human  personality.  Comparative  anthropological  materials  will 
be  drawn  upon.     Prerequisite:  Course  234.    3  units.  Professor  La  Barre 

241.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION.-The  nature  of  hierarchical  and  vertical 
differentiation  in  the  economic,  political  and  prestige  structures  in  modern  societies. 
The  interrelationship  of  class,  status  and  power  strata  and  their  influence  on  social 
institutions,  personality  structure,  and  group  and  individual  behavior.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Roy  and  Assistant  Professor  Simpson 
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242.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS.-The  social 
significance  of  work.  Analysis  of  forces  changing  the  contemporary  occupational 
structure,  typical  career  patterns  of  professions  and  occupations,  the  social  organi- 
zation of  occupational  groups.     3  units.  Professor  McKinney 

247.  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIETY— This  course  seeks  to  provide  a  frame  of 
reference  for  the  analysis  and  ordering  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  diverse  cultures 
ol  the  world,  the  State,  the  world  community,  the  Great  Society,  news,  mass  be- 
havior, social  problems,  races  and  classes.     3  units.  Professor  Thompson 

253.  SOCIAL  IXSTITUTIONS.-The  study  of  particular  institutions  and  the 
social  movements  out  of  which  they  developed,  with  emphasis  on  the  developmeni 
of  general  propositions  concerning  the  nature,  function  and  importance  of  insti- 
tutions in  society.     3  units.  Professor  Thompson 

2.").  RACE  AND  CULTURE.— A  comparative  study  of  race  relations  in  world 
perspective  developed  around  such  themes  as  races  and  personal  identity,  the  geog 
raphy  and  ecology  of  race  relations,  the  idea  of  race,  and  race  conflict.     3  units. 

Professor  Thompson 

275.  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  AND  INDIVIDUAL  BEHAVIOR.-Such  issues  as 
the  following  are  considered:  the  importance  of  symbolic  interaction,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "sell,"  the  social  structuring  of  the  socialization  process,  individual 
movement  within  the  social  structure,  and  the  importance  of  membership  groups 
and  reference  groups.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff 

281.  DFVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the  de 
\elopment.  convergence  and  utilization  of  sociological  theory.  Prerequisite:  15  s.h. 
credit  in  sociology.     3  units.  Professor  McKinney  and  Associate 

Professor  Preiss 

282.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS.-An  advanced  course  in 
general  sociology  designed  to  give  a  systematic  conception  of  sociol  order,  focusing 
on  its  structural  components  and  the  functions  they  serve.  Undergraduates  must 
have  at  least  13  s.h.  and  a  B  average  in  sociology  and  have  the  permission  of  the 
instructor.     3  units.  Professor  Thompson 

290-291.  METHODS  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.-lssues  involved  in 
establishing  and  testing  scientific  propositions;  the  nature  and  relationship  of  con- 
cepts, hypotheses,  theories  and  laws:  and  general  principles  of  research  design. 
Techniques  such  as  sampling,  observation,  interviewing,  data  processing  and  analy- 
sis are  learned  through  study  and  practice.  This  is  a  professional  course  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  majors.  LIndergraduates  who  have  at  least  15  s.h.  and  a  R 
average  in  sociology  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor.    6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Smith 

296,  297.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.-Such  techniques  as  zero 
and  higher  order  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  partial  correlation,  analysis  of 
variance  and  covariance  and  factorial  design  are  studied.  Where  possible,  analogous 
non-parametric  techniques  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  192  or  its  equivalent, 
296  is  prerequisite  to  297.  Undergraduates  must  have  at  least  15  s.h.,  a  B  average 
in  sociology  and  obtain  the  permission  of  the  instructor.     3  units  each  semester. 

Associate  Professors  Kerckhoff  and  Smith 

for  graduates 

330.  SF.MINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.-A  seminar  for  advanced  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  individual  studies  in  racial  and  cultural  anthropology.  Offered  both 
semesters.     1    to  3  units  each  semester.  Professor  La  Barri: 

341.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  COMPLEX  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS.* 

(a)  INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SYSTEMS.-Analysis  of  problems  of 
organization  of  work  in  such  diverse  settings  as  industrial  plants,  hospitals,  and 
public  administration  groups.  Problems  of  decision-making,  recruitment,  allocation 
of  authority,  informal  organization,  interorganizational  relations.     3  units. 

Professor  McKinnev  and  Associate  Professor  Roy 

(b)  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS.-Theoretical  problems  in  defining  and  distin- 
guishing communication,  communicative  acts,  communication  processes,  and  com- 
munication   systems.      Work    aimed    toward    the   derivation   of   models  and    theories 
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for  each  of  these  will  he  pursued.  Students  must  have  permission  of  the  instructor 
or  have  had  at  least  6  units  in  some  of  the  following  courses:  142.  171,  172,  275,  373, 
374.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Smith 

(c)  URBAN  SOCIETY.— Analysis  is  made  of  the  varying  mechanisms  through 
which  urban  society  is  integrated,  how  urbanites  develop  a  sense  of  identification 
with  the  community,  and  the  extent  and  mode  of  social  dominance  of  the  city  in 
the  larger  society.     3  units.       Professor  Thompson  and  Associate  Professor  Smith 

(d)  HUMAN  ECOLOGY.— An  examination  of  such  issues  as:  the  logic  and 
utility  of  the  ecological  approach;  the  possibility  of  testing  current  ecological 
theories  in  non-western,  non-urban  environments:  alternative  explanations  for  the 
spatial  patterning  of  social  phenomena;  selected  methodological  problems.     3  units. 

Professor  Thompson  and  Associate  Professor  Smith 

351,  352.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. -Examination  of  such  prob- 
lems as  the  bases  of  social  cohesion  and  continuity,  the  sources  and  effectiveness  of 
social  control  mechanisms,  the  problem  of  social  change  in  structural-functional 
theory.     3  units  each  semester.  Professors  McKinney  and  Thompson 

373,  374.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ISSUES  IN  SOCIOLOGY.-Detailed  ex- 
ploration of  selected  problem  areas  such  as  the  theory  and  measurement  of  social 
attitudes,  role  discontinuity  and  personality  disorders,  applications  of  reference 
group  theory,  the  socialization  process.  Students  must  have  permission  of  the  in- 
structor or  have  had  at  least  6  units  in  some  of  the  following  courses:  142,  171, 
172,  275,  341b.    3  units  each  semester.      Associate  Professors  Back  and  Kerckhoff 

385,  386.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.-Detailed  analysis  of 
methodological  and  substantive  problems  in  utilizing  comprehensive,  middle-range, 
and  discrete  theories  in  varied  sociological  areas.  Major  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
theory  in  empirical  research.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  281  or  its  equivalent. 
3  units  each  semester.  Professor  McKinney  and  Associate  Professor  Preiss 

397,  398.  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS.-Advanced  students 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  intensive  work  on  such  topics  as  sampling 
plans,  development  of  research  designs  from  statistical  models,  experimental  tech- 
niques, the  relation  of  theory  to  research.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  290-291 
and  296,  297  or  their  equivalent  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  units  each 
semester  Associate  Professors  Back,  Smith,  and  Kerckhoff 

ZOOLOGY 

professor  horn,  chairman— 224  biology  building;   professor  k.  sciimidt-nielsen, 
director  of  graduate  studies— 337  biology  building;  professors  bookhout, 
cray,  gregg,  wilbur;   visiting   professor  schrader;   associate   pro- 
fessors bailey,  fluke,  hunter,  livingstone,  roberts,  vern- 
berg,  ward;   associate   research   professor  b. 
schmidt-nielsen;  assistant  professors 

KLOPFER   and  SANDEEN 

To  undertake  study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  zoology,  a  student  should 
have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  zoology  or  its  equivalent.  This  normally 
amounts  to  24  or  more  hours  of  course  work  distributed  among  various  fields  of 
zoology.  The  department  recognizes  the  trend  in  modern  biology  towards  inter- 
disciplinary research,  and  part  of  the  zoology  requirements  may  be  replaced  by 
advanced  work   in  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  etc. 

Required  work  for  the  A.M.  degree  ordinarily  includes  12  units  of  advanced 
course  work  in  zoology,  6  units  of  course  work  in  a  minor  department,  and  an 
additional  6  units  of  advanced  course  work  in  the  major  or  minor  department,  or 
in  other  pertinent  departments.  Furthermore,  an  acceptable  thesis  is  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  l'h.D.  degree  are  expected  to  be  broadly  trained  zoologists. 
The  program  of  each  candidate  is  determined  by  a  committee  which  reviews  pre- 
vious training  and  sets  the  specific  requirements  to  be  made.  Normally  the  pro- 
gram includes  graduate  courses  in  several  fields  of  zoology,  courses  in  the  minor 
subject,  wide  reading  in  science   ip  general   and  in   biology  in   particular,  research,. 
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and  a  dissertation  based  on  original  work.  Minor  work  is  available  in  many  fields, 
including  anatomy,  biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201.  ANIMAL  BKHAVIOR.-A  review  of  the  major  developments  in  the  field 
with  emphasis  on  recent  physiological  and  developmental  studies.  Prerequisites: 
Physiology,  Genetics  and  Evolution,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  units.  (1961- 
02)  Assistant  Professor  Klopfer 

203.  ECOLOGY.— Relation  of  animals  to  environment.  Lectures,  reading,  re- 
ports, conferences;  laboratory  and  field  work.     4  units.  Professor  Gray 

204.  ADVANCED  PARASITOLOGY.— Lectures,  conferences,  readings,  and  labo- 
ratory work  dealing  with  practical  and  theoretical  problems  of  classification,  mor- 
phology, and  host  relations  of  animal  parasites.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  161  or 
equivalent.    4  units.*  Associate  Professor  Hunter 

210.  EXPERIMENTAL  GENETICS.-The  relationship  of  phenotype  to  genome 
and  environment;  cytogenetics,  recent  research  in  the  field  of  genetics.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisites;  Principles  of  heredity  (one  of  the  following:  Zoology  110,  Botany 
101,  202,  or  equivalent)  or  consent  of  instructor.     4  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Ward 

216.  LIMNOLOGY.— A  study  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams,  including  their  origin, 
development,  geochemistry,  energy  balance,  productivity,  and  the  dynamics  of  the 
plant  and  animal  communities  living  in  them.  Lectures,  field  trips,  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  Physics  I  and  2,  Mathematics  51,  and  one 
year  of  biology;  or  permission  of  instructor.     4  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Livingstone 

222.  ENTOMOLOGY.— Anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  and  classification  of 
insects.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology.    4  units.*  Professor  Gray 

224.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY— A  study  of  the  life  histories,  adaptations, 
ecology,  and  classification  of  vertebrate  animals.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  53.  4  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

228.  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  labo- 
ratory work.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  53.  92,  156,  271,  or  equivalent.  4  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Gregg 

238.  SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY- The  fundamental  theory  and  practice  involved 
in  the  collection,  identification,  and  classification  of  animals.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
1  and  2.     4  units.      (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

243.  CYTOLOGY.— The  structure  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  53,  92,  156,  or  equivalent.  4  units.  (1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Roberts 

245.  RADIATION  BIOLOGY.-An  introductory  course  which  deals  with  the 
basic  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  principles  upon  which  the  study  of  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  radiation  is  based.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Prerequisites: 
mathematics  through  trigonometry,  college  physics,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry. 
4  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Fluke 

249.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  INVERTEBRATE  RECEPTORS,  EFFECTORS,  AND 
COORDINATION.— A  study  of  sense  organs,  endocrine  and  nervous  mechanisms, 
muscles,  chromatophores  and  other  effectors  in  selected  invertebrate  animals.  Lec- 
tures, reports  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  2  years  of  Zoology,  1  year  of  Chemistry, 
1  year  of  Physics   (may  be  taken  concurrently).     4  units.      (1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Sandeen 

252.  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  physiological  mechanisms  of  animals 
studied  on  a  comparative  basis.     Prerequisite:   Zoology   151   or  equivalent.     4  units. 

Professor  Schmidt-Nielsen 

253.  ADVANCED  VERTEBRATE  MORPHOLOGY.-Descriptive  and  experi- 
mental studies  in  comparative  vertebrate  morphogenesis.  Lectures,  readings,  reports, 
and  laboratory.    Prerequisites:  Zoology  53.  92.    4  units.     (1961-62)     Professor  Horn 
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271.  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY— The  physiological  processes  of  living  matter 
approached  through  studies  of  cells.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  biology  and  at 
least  one  year  of  chemistry.     4  units.  Professor  Wilbur;  Associate  Research 

Professor  B.  Schmidt-Nielsen 

274.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  structure,  functions,  and  habits 
of  invertebrate  animals  under  normal  and  experimental  conditions.  Field  trips 
will  be  made  to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  habitats.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  1  and  2.    4  units.*  Professor  Bookhout 

276.  PROTOZOOLOGY— The  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy,  and  culture 
of  protozoa.     Prerequisites:  Zoology  1  and  2.     4  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Bookhout 

278.  INVERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory 
work  dealing  with  rearing,  development,  and  life  history  of  invertebrates.  Prerequi- 
site: Zoology  92.    4  units.*  Professor  Bookhout 

for  graduates 
307.  FOUNDATIONS    OF   ZOOLOGY.-Lectures,   readings,   and   discussions  on 
the  background  and  training  essential  for  a  professional  zoologist.     2  units.* 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 
345.  MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY.-Physical  evidence  for  sub-cellular  structure  for 
proteins  and  other  macro  molecules  in  living  processes.  Genetic  chemistry  in  virus 
and  other  microbiological  replication,  energy  transfer  and  information  concepts. 
Prerequisites:  college  physics  and  algebra,  genetics,  organic  chemistry,  and  bio- 
chemistry (may  be  concurrent).  3  units.  Associate  Professor  Fluke 
351,  352.  DEPARTMENTAL  SEMINAR.-A  weekly  meeting  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  hear  reports  and  to  discuss  biological  facts,  theories,  and  prob- 
lems.   One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.     1  unit  credit  by  arrangement. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

353,  354.  RESEARCH.— Students  who  have  had  proper  training  may  carry  on 
research  under  direction  of  members  of  the  staff  in  the  following  fields:  (A)  Embry- 
ology, (B)  Physiology,  (C)  Cytology,  Histology,  (D)  Invertebrate  Zoology,  (E)  Ecol- 
ogy, (F)  Morphology,  (G)  Parasitology,  (H)  Vertebrate  Zoology,  (I)  Limnology, 
(J)  Entomology,  (K)  Genetics,  (L)  Biophysics,  (M)  Animal  Behavior,  (N)  System- 
atics.     Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

355,  356.  SEMINAR.— One  or  more  seminar  courses  in  particular  fields  are  given 
each  semester  by  various  members  of  the  staff.  These  will  be  in  the  fields  indicated 
under  courses  353-354  above.     2  units. 

MARINE  LABORATORY.  The  following  courses  will  be  given  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  N.  C,  during  the  summer  of  1961:  S203, 
Marine  Ecology;  S250,  Physiological  Ecology  of  Marine  Animals;  S204,  Parasites  of 
Marine  Animals;  S274,  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  facilities  of  the  several  Departments  of  the  Medical  School  listed  below 
and  alphabetically  as  departments  are  available  to  qualified  graduate  students, 
already  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  for  independent  or  supervised  research  and 
investigation,  whether  or  not  they  are  working  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Graduate  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  major  or  minor  on  any  of  the  following 
departments,  or  to  enroll  in  any  of  the  courses  listed  elsewhere,  should  consult  or 
write  the  appropriate  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Because  of  the  special  schedules  maintained  in  the  Medical  School,  graduate 
students  should  write  the  Directors  to  ascertain  the  precise  dates  when  courses  are 
offered. 

ANATOMY   (see  p.  51) 

BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  NUTRITION    (see  p.  54) 

MICROBIOLOGY  (including  MYCOLOGY,  PARASITOLOGY,  and  HEMA- 
TOLOGY)  (see  p.  78) 

PHYSIOLOGY  and  PHARMACOLOGY   (see  p.  82) 
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GRADUATE  CREDIT  FOR  STUDENTS  SPECIALIZING 
IN  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Students  specializing  in  physical  therapy  may  request  admission  in  the  Graduate 
School  and  if  admitted  receive  graduate  credit  for  the  graduate  courses  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  psychology.  Later  they  may  complete  their  work  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  anatomy  or  physiology.  (See  above.)  The  graduate  courses 
required  in  this  program  are  Anatomy  M201,  6  units  and  Physiology  M203,  6  units. 
To  complete  the  major  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  selection  may  be  made  from 
the  following  courses:  Anatomy  M203,  4  units;  Anatomy  M205,  2  units;  Zoology  271, 
4  units;  Physiologv  M372,  2  or  more  units.  For  information  concerning  the  Physical 
Therapy  program  write  Miss  Helen  Kaiser,  Director,  Physical  Therapv  Department. 
Box  3247,  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 


Fellows,  Scholars  and  Assistants 


ANGIER   DUKE   MEMORIAL   FELLOW 

Name  Department 

Thor  Hall  Religion 

A.B.,  Oslo  University;    B.D.,  Scandinavian  Methodist   Seminary; 

M.R.E.,   Duke  University 

JAMES  B.  DUKE  FELLOWS 

Chemistry 


Home  Addrext 
Durham,  N.  C 


Norfolk,   Va. 


Robert  R.   Adams 

B.S.,   Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Edwin  R.  Black  Political  Science  Vancouver,  Canada 

B.A.,   University  of  Western  Ontario;   M.A.,  University  of  British  Columbia 
Thomas  H.  Carter*  English  Martinsville,    Va., 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;   M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Paul  A.   Colinvaux  Zoology 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Jesus  College,   Cambridge    University 
Lyman  Douglas  De  Nike  Psychology 

A.B.,  Harvard  University 
Clifton  Earl  Edmondson  History 

B.A.,  Mississippi  College 
Robert  Lee  Ellis  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Miami  University 
Gordon  Finnie  Religion 

B.A.,  Lambeth  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 
Roy  Irwin  Gift  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Michigan   State  University 
E.  Bryan  Gillespie  English 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   A.M.,    Duke  University 
Neal  C.  Gillespie  History 

A.B..   Emory  University 
Robert  P.  Higgins  Zoology 

B.A.,   M.A.,    University  of  Colorado 
Robert  W.   Holmstrom,   Jr.  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Trinity  College 
.1.   D.  Jordan  Religion 

A.B.,  Furman  University;   B.D.,   Southeastern  Seminary 
Ceorge  LaRoi  Botany 

B.A..  Lake  Forest  College 
Gerald  Leventhal  Psychology 

A.B.,  Queens  College;   A.B.,   Brooklyn  College 
Peter  John   Lloyd  Economics 

A.B.,  Victoria  University 
Arthur  McA.  Miller  English 

A.B.,  Princeton  University;    A.M.,   Duke  University 
Frank  J.  Mitchell  Religion 

B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute;   B.D..  Duke  University 
R.  L.  Morehouse  Physics 

B.A.,  Wabash  College 
Malcolm  O.  Partin  History 

A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina 

Philosophy 


Glenn  A.  Pearce 

A.B.,   College  of  William  and  Mary 
Don  Courtney  Piper  Political   Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,   University  of  Maryland 
William  Arthur  Schaffer  Economics 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Donald  Paul  Snyder  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Wagner  Lutheran  College 
Warwick  P.  Tyler  History 

B.A.,  Auckland  University;   M.A.,  Auckland  Teachers   College 

*  Spring  Semester  Only 


New   Brunswick.   Canada 

Bethesda.    Md. 

Edwards,  Miss. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

High  Shoals,  N.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Denver,   Colo. 

Parmington,  Conn. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Winnetka,   111. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Taranaki,  New  Zealand 

Ruskin,  Fla. 

Fairfield,  Ala. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 

Enfield.  N.  C. 

Portsmouth,   Va. 

Hyattsville,  Md. 

Atlanta,   Ga. 

Arlington.  Va. 

Dargaville.  New  Zealand 
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Xante 


Ira   Dempsev   Gruber 

A.B.,   A.M..    Duke  University 


OTTIS  GREEN  FELLOWSHIP 
Department 

History 


Home  Address 
Durham,  N.  C. 


GURNEV  HARRIS  KEARNS  FELLOWS  IN  RELIGION 

Ralph   Doermann                                                             Religion  Durham,  N.  C. 
A.B.,   Capital   University;    B.D.,    Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological   Seminary 

Alan  Gragg                                                                    Religion  Durham,  N.  C. 

B.A..   Furman   University;   B.D.,   Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Sam  Magill                                                                         Religion  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C. 
A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina;  B.D.,  Yale  University 

Calvin  Porter                                                                    Religion  Durham,  N.  C. 
B.A.,   B.D.,   Phillips  University 


COMMONWEALTH  CENTER  FELLOWS 

Political   Science 


Peter  John  Boyce 

B.A.,    University  of  Western  Australia 

John  Fulton  Chant  Economics 

B.A.,    University   of  British  Columbia 

Well   H.   Heick  History 

B.A.,   University  of  Western  Ontario 

Bruce  W.   Hodgins  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Western  Ontario 

Roland  J.  Lamontagne  Political   Science 

B.A..   Montreal   University;   B.   Sc.S.   Pol..   Laval   University 

Johan   Lovink  Political  Science 

B.A.,   McGill   University;   M.B.A.,   University  of  Western   Ontario 

Albert  John  Robinson  Economies 

B.Com.,    University  of  Melbourne;    B.A.,   Canberra   University  College 

Norman  Samuels  Political  Science 

B.A.,  McGill  University 

Edward  David  Watt  Political  Science  South  Perth,  Australia 

B.A.,  M.A..  University  of  Western  Australia 


Applecross,  Australia 

Vancouver,  Canada 

Durham,  X.  C. 

Ontario,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada 

Montreal,  Canada 

Canberra,  Australia 

Montreal,  Canada 


FELLOWS-SOUTHERN  FELLOWSHIPS  FUND 


Janet  Margaret   Binkley  English 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College 
Beverly  Dianne  Brian  English 

B.A.,  Baylor  University 
May  Elizabeth  Briscoe  Psychology 

A.B.,   University  of  Kentucky 
Keith  Eugene  Davis  Psychology 

A.B.,  Duke  University 
Samuel  Adrian   Dickson,  Jr.  Physics 

B.S..  University  of  Alabama 
Jane  Gilbert  Freeman  Religion 

A.B.,  Wake  Forest  College 
John  Roland  Gonano  Physics 

B.S.,  West  Virginia  University 
Mary  Helen  Griffin  English 

B.A.,  N'ewcomb  College,  Tulane  University 
Glenn  Terry  Harper  History 

B.A..  Furman  University;  A.M.,  Duke  University   (June,  1961) 
I. on  Ella  Hicks  Psychology 

B.A.,   Duke  University 

Philip  Frank   Kukura  History 

A.B..  Davidson  College 
Bobby  Eugene  Layton  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Wake  Forest  College 
John   Perry  Lea  veil,   Jr.  History 

A.B.,  Emory  University 
William  R.  Marty  Political  Science 

B.A.,   University  of  Oklahoma 
Jane  DeHart  Mathews  History 

A.B.,  Duke  University 


Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Amarillo,  Texas 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Greenville,  Miss. 

Andalusia,  Ala. 

Mooihead,  Miss. 

DeLand,  Fla. 

Durham.  N.  C. 

Lithia  Springs,  Ga. 

Seminole,  Okla. 

Bryson  City,  N.  O. 
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Department 
History 


English 

Economics 

Economics 

English 

English 


Name 

Norma  Taylor  Mitchell 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

Julius  Rowan  Raper 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Charis  Catherine  Schubert 

A.B.,  University  of  Miami 
William  Ogden  Shropshire 

A.B.,  Washington  and  Lee  University 

Merrill  Maguire  Skaggs 

B.A.,   Stetson  University 
Barbara  Anne  Smith 

B.A.,   Furman  University;   A.M.,   Duke  University 

John  Charles  White  History 

B.A.,  Washington  and   Lee   University 
Marv  Coslow  Wimsatt*  English 

A.B.,  Stetson  University;  A.M.,  Duke  University 
Lindley  Ann  Wynian  English 

A.B.,  Stetson  College 

WOODROW  WILSON  FELLOWS 

James  Goodear  Abert  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
John  Joseph  Grotpeter  Political  Science 

B.S.,   St.  Louis  University 
Werner  Gruninger  Sociology 

B.A.,   University  of  British  Columbia 
Margaret  Luanne  Hays  English 

B.A.,  LaGrange  College 
Elizabeth  Lunz  English 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College 
Sanford  Earl  Marovitz  English 

B.A.,  Lake  Forest  College 
Robert  Hamilton  McLaughlin  Political  Science 

B.A.,  The  Citadel 
Hyland  Bryant  Packard  History 

B.A.,   Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute 
John  Edward  Woodham  History 

A.B.,  Birmingham  Southern  College 


Home  Address 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Arlington,  Va. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vancouver,  Canada 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Highland  Park.  111. 

Effingham,  S.  C. 

Melville,  La. 

Geneva,  Ala. 


COKESBURY  AWARDS  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING 

Paul  Chadwick  Bowers  History  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
Carleton  S.  Guptill  Sociology  LaGrange,  Ga. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Emory  University 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FELLOWSHIPS 


David  R.  Bryant  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College 
Elizabeth  A.  Hall  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College 
Frank  N.  Jones  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College 

Robert  L.  Kendall  Zoology 

B.A.,  Cornell  University 
Norman  E.  Kowal  Botany 

A.B.,  New  York  University 
Frances  Gray  Mark  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Richmond 
Kerry  F.  Schell  Forestry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
John  D.  Spangler  Physics 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  University 
Mary  E.  Wirtenson  Zoology 

A.B.,  Douglass  College 
Stewart  D.  Work  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College 

*  Fall  Semester  Only 


Durham,  N.  C. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa. 

Atwater,  Minn. 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Durham,  N.  0. 
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LILLY  FOUNDATION  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Name 


Department 


Anwar  Barkat  Political  Science 

A.B.,   Forma n    Christian   College;    B.D.,   Leonar  Theological   College; 
S.T.M..   Union  Theological   Seminary 

Kenneth  Brown  Religion 

A.B.,  McPherson  College;   B.D.,   Bethany  Biblical  Seminary 

Frank  McG.  Coleman  Political  Science 

A.B..   Kenyon  Collgc 

James  Efird  Religion 

A.B.,   Davidson   College;    B.D.,   Louisville  Presbyterian    Seminary 

Lonnie  Kliever  Religion 

B.A.,   Hardin-Sininion?  University;    B.D.,  Union  Theological   Seminary 

David  Allen  Lacy  Religion 

A.B.,   Duke   University;  B.D.,   Yanderbilt  University 

Luther  Spencer  Ludlow  Religion 

A.B.,  Mercer  University;    B.D.,   Union  Theological   Seminary 

Sam  Magill  Religion 

A.B..   University  of  North  Carolina;   B.D.,  Yale  University 

Waldo  B.  Mead  Political   Science 

A.B.,  Carleton  College;    B.D.,  Yale   University 

Harmon  Smith  Religion 

A.B.,  Millsaps  College;   B.D.,  Duke  University 

Glen  Stassen  Religion 

A.B.,   University  of  Virginia;   B.D..   Union  Theological   Seminary 

Herold  Weiss  Religion 

A.B.,  Southern  Missionary  College:   A.M.,  Potomac  University 

James  Zink  Religion 

B.A.,  M.A..   Harding  College;    B.D.,   Crozer  Theological  Seminary 


Home  Address 
West  Pakistan 

Wichita,    Kan. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Louisville.    Ky. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

I>allas,  Tex. 

Durham,  X.  C. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Cedar   Rapids,  Iowa 

Burlington,   N.   C. 

Wayne,   Pa. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Durham,  X.  C. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ACT  FELLOWSHIPS 

History  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

History  Pikeville,  N.  C. 

Economics  Council  Bluffs,   Iowa 

Anatomy  Hartford,  Conn. 


John   Whitson   Cell 

A.B..   Duke  University 

Jerrv   X.   Crawford 

A.B..   Wake  Forest   College 
Albert  Leroy  Danielsen 

B.S.,  Clemson  College 
Francis   A.   D'Anzi 

B.S.,  Trinity  College 
Leslie  C.   Duly  History  Chicago  Heights,  HI 

A.B..  State  University  of  South  Dakota;   A.M.,   L'niversity  of  Melbourne 
Harry   Thomas   Frank  Religion 

B.A..  Wake  Forest  College:   B.D.,  Yale  University 
George  H.   Gadbois,   Jr.  Political    Science 

A.B.,  Marietta  College 
Frank  Gado  English 

A.B.,   Dartmouth  College 
Burt  Charles  Hawkins  Political  Science 

A.B.,    University   of   Rochester 
Robert  J.  Hillis  English 

A.B.,   Ohio  University 
Charlie  Frank  Joiner,  Jr.  Historv 

B.A.,  Delta  State  College 
Edward  B.  Jones  English 

B.A.,   Furman   University:    M.A.,   University  of   Xorth   Carolina 
Frank  Jordan,   Jr.  English 

A.B..  A.M..  Duke  University 
Jon   Howard  Kaas  Anatomy 

B.A..   Xorthland   College 
Richard  M.  Kellv  English 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York 

Ralph  Laws  Economics 

B.A.,  Washington   College 

Douglas  M.  Lawson  Religion 

B.A.,   Randolph-Macon   College;    B.D.,  Drew  Theological    Seminary 

Daniel   Bennet   MeGee  Religion 

B.A.,  Furman  University:   B.D..   Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

John  Rogers  Moroney,   Jr.  Economics                                       New  Orleans,   La 

B.A.,   Southern  Methodist  University 


Xewport  Xews,  Va. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Athens,  Ohio 

Minter  City,  Miss. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Thomasville,   N.   C. 

Spooner.  Wis. 

Woodside,  N.  Y. 

Chester,  Pa. 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Anderson,  S.  C. 
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Name 

Stanley  Martin   Moskowitz 

A.B.,  Alfred  University 
Joseph  Osinchak 

A.B.,   Susquehanna   University 

Robert  S.   Robins 

A.B.,   University  of  Pittsburgh 

James  W.  Robinson 

B.A.,  Johns   Hopkins   University 

David  H.  Sixbey 


Department 
Political  Science 

Anatomy 

Political    Science 

Economics 

History 


B.A.,  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  M.A.T.,   Duke  University 

Malcolm  H.    South  English 

B.A.,   College  of  William  and  Mary:  A.M.,   Duke  University    (June   1901) 

Herbert  Edward   Spivey  English 

A.B.,   Davidson   College 

Max  Keith  Sutton  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;    A.M..  Duke   University 

Martha  Jane  Trotter  Physiology 

B.S.,  East  Tennessee  State  College 

John  D.  Utley  Physiology 

B.S.,   University  of  Chicago 

Thomas  A.  Van  English 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWS 

David  Philip  Aldstadl  History 

B.S.,   Akron   University;    A.M.,   Western   Reserve  University 

David  R.  Anderson  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Bradley  University 
George  Allen  Cate  English 

A.B.,   Rutgers   University- 
Mohammed   Chaudri  Political   Science 

B.A.,   University  of  California,   M.A.,   University   of  Oregon 
Jane  H.  Compton  English 

A.B.,  East  Tennessee   State  College 
Marcia   Dell   Davidson  Economics 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
Alvin   Dozeman  Political   Science 

B.A.,  M.A..  Michigan  State  University 
Walter  L.  Johnson  Economics 

A.B.,   Johns   Hopkins   University 
Mirza  Kizilbash  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Forman  Christian   College 
Richard  Burton    Kline  English 

A.B.,   Harvard   College;    M.A.,    Western   Reserve   University 
James  R.  Langston  Economics 

B.S.,  Millsaps  College 
Johan  Lovink  Political   Science 

B.A.,  McGill   University;   M.B.A..   University  of  Western  Ontario 
Ken  Matsui  Economics 

B.A.,   Kyoto   University 
John   H.  McElroy  English 

A.B.,  Princeton   University 

Thomas  E.   Nichols.   Jr.  Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,   North  Carolina   State  College 

James  E.  Peirce  Economics 

A.B.,  Miami    University 

Tene  Porter  Political   Science 

A.B.,  Park   College;   M.A..   University  of  Wyoming 

Elizabeth  Pugh  Biochemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine   College;   M.A..   Peabody  College 

David  Charles  Roller  History 

B.A.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 


Homr  Address 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Morea  Colliery,  Pa. 

Durham.    N.    C. 

Wilmington,    Del. 

Durham,   N.  C. 

Gloucester,  Va. 

Mt.  Gilead.  N.  C. 

Durham,  X.  C. 

Johnson   City.   Tenn. 

Chicago,   111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Akron,   Ohio 

Peoria.   111. 

Merchantville,   N.  J. 

Lahore,   Pakistan 

Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Milton,   Mass. 

Zeeland,   Mich. 

Newport   News,   Va. 

Dacca,   Pakistan 

Cleveland   Heights,   Ohio 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Montreal,   Canada 

Kyoto,   Japan 

Trenton,   N.  J. 

Germantown,  Ohio 

Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Greenfield,  Mo. 

Durham,   N.  C. 

Lawrenceburg,   Tenn. 


Peter  John  Boyce 

B.A.,  University  of  Western  Australia 
Mary  Mel   Farris 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College 


DUKE  WOODROVV  WILSON  SCHOLARS 

Political  Science  Applecross,  Australia 

Chemistry  Lexington,  N.  C, 
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Xante  Department 

James  Alfred  Hart  English 

B.A.,   University  of  London;   M.A.,   University  of  South  Carolina 
Andrew  J.  Milnor  Political  Science 

A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina;   A.M..  Duke  University 
Philip  Leslie  Peterson  Philosophy 

A.B.,   College  of  William  and  Mary 
Walter  Mark  Pfeiffer  Philosophy 

B.A.,    Bishops   University 
Marilyn   L.   Stagner  Zoology 

B.S..    George   Washington    University;    A.M..    Duke    University 
William   Madison   Tucker  English 

B.A.,   Wofford   College;   M.A.,   VanderhiK   University 
Edward   David  Watt  Political  Science 

B.A.,   .M.A..    University   of   Western   Australia 

(.RADIATE  SCHOLARS 

Larry  II .  Addington  History 

A.B.,    M.A.,    University   of  North   Carolina 
Orus  Barker  Religion 

P.. A.,    Duke   University:    B.D..   Union  Theological  Seminary 
Albert  Y.  Bodart  Economics 

LLD.,   Catholic   University  of  Domain 
Paul   i'.   Bowers  History 

A.B..    Duke  University;   B.D.,   Union  Theological  Seminary 
Louis  Cantor  History 

B.S..   Memphis  State  College 
John  Chant  Economics 

B.A.,  University  of  British  Columbia 
My : hinder    D.    Chaudry  Economics 

B.A.,   East  Punjab   University;   M.A..   University  of   Delhi 
Donald   Cook  Religion 

B.A.,   Furman   University;   B.D.,   Southeastern   Seminary 
Bruce  Cresson  Religion 

B.A.,   Wake  Forest  College;   B.D.,  Th.M.,   Southeastern   Baptist   Seminary 
Mary   Paige  Cubbison  History 

B.A.,   College  of  William  and  Mary- 
Tyler    Deierhoi  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;   A.M.,  Duke  University 
Marcus    Evans  Political    Science 

A.B.,   M.A.,  Baylor  University 
Carleton    S.    Guptill  Sociology 

A.B.,  M.A.,   Emory   University 
James    Hailey  Religion 

A.B..   Elon   College 
Arthur    Bruce   Hartung  Education 

A.B..   Catawba  College;   M.Ed.,   Duke  University 
William    S.   Hayes  Political    Science 

A.B.,   Drew  University 
Welf    Henry    Heick  History 

B.A.,   University  of  Western  Ontario 
Doralyn    Hickey  Religion 

B.A..    Rice    Institute;    M.A.,    General   Assembly's   Training    School 
Brace   Willard   Hodgins  History 

B.A..    University  of  Western  Ontario;   M.A..   Queens   University 
George    C.    Hudson*  English 

A.B.,    Duke  University 
David   Allen    Lacy  Religion 

A.B.,   Duke   University 

Ricardo  Lagost  Economics 

LLB.,   School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Chile 
Roland    Lamontagne  Political    Science 

B.A.,    University  of   Montreal;    B.Sc,  M.Sc,   Laval   University 
Ann    Myers    Liacouras  Political    Science 

B.A.,   Millsaps  College;   M.A..   Fletcher  School 
Donald    Milholland  Religion 

A.B.,    Duke  University;    B.D.,   Union  Theological   Seminary 
John    Robert   Moore  History 

A.B.,    Stetson   University;    A.M.,    Duke   University 
Roland    Patrick    Murray  Religion 

B.A.,   Baylor  University:   B.D.,   Southern   Baptist  Seminary 


Home  Address 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Wilmington,   N.  C. 

Arlington,   Ya. 

Quebec,  Canada 

Bethesda,   Md. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

South   Perth,   Australia 


Asheville,  N.  C. 

Asheville.  N.  C. 

Louvain,  Belgium 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Vancouver,  Canada 

Delhi,    India 

Pamplico,    S.    C. 

Hillsboro,    X.    C. 

Ft.    Sheridan,    111. 

Richmond,    Va. 

Ty    Ty,    Ga. 

La   Grange,   Ga. 

Durham.    N.    C. 

Salisbury,    N.    C. 

Eevittown,   N.  J. 

Durham,    N.   C. 

Durham.    N.    C. 

<  Ontario,  Canada 

Durham,    N.    C. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Santiago,   Chile 

Quebec,    Canada 

Durham,   N.   C. 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Bartow,    Fla. 

Harrison,    Ark. 
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Name  Department 

Betsv    Anna    Murrell*  Political    Science 

B.A.,   Ohio  State  University 
James    H.    O'Donnell  History 

A.B..   Lambeth  College 
Henrv    Powell    Porter  History 

B.A.,   Washington   and    Lee   University;    A.M.,    Duke   University 
Albeit   John    Robinson  Economics 

B.C..   B.A.,   University  of  Melbourne 
Jerald    F.    Robinson 

B.A.,   Southwestern   at  Memphis 

John    B.    Ross 

A.B.,   Dickinson   College 

Thomas   Charles   Hoodt 

B.A.,   Michigan    State    University 

Norman  Samuels 

B.A..   McGill   University 

Gerald  Shinn 

A.B.,  B.D..  Duke  University 

David    Edward    Smith* 

B.A.,    University  of  Western   Ontario 
Kenneth  Judson   Smith 

A.B..   East   Carolina   College;    A.M..    Duke   University 

Charles  Andrew  Snipes 

A.B.,  Western  Carolina  College 
Patrick  Sowle 

B.S.,  Illinois  State  Normal   University 

Ken.ii  Takeuchi 

B.A.,   Kwansei   Gakuin 


Paul   W.   Thompson 

B.S.,   Louisiana   State  University 


Economics 

Economics 
Sociology 

Political    Science 

Religion 

Political    Science 

Chemistry 
University 

Physiology 

History 

Economics 
Economies 
Economics 


Carl  B.  Turner 

B.A..   Duke   University;    M.A.,    Harvard    University 
Richard  Barry  Westin  History 

B.A.,  Grove  City  College;   A.M.,  Duke  University 
William   H.   Williams  History 

A.B.,   Washington   and   Lee   Universiry;    A.M.,   Duke   University 
James  Irving  Wimsatt  English 

B.A.,   Universitv  of   Michigan:   M.A.,   Wayne  State  University 


Home  Address 
Columbus,    Ohio 

Mebane,    N.    C. 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 

Canberra,    Australia 

Memphis,    Tenn. 

New  Kensington,   Pa. 

Paw    Paw.    Mich. 

Quebec.   Canada 

East   Spencer,   N.  C. 

Ontario,    Canada 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sylva,   N.  C. 

Springfield,    III. 

•Lipun 

Baton  Rouge,   La. 

Durham,    N.   C. 

Chapel  Hill,   N.  C. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Detroit,   Mich. 


Farris  Furman  Anderson 

A.B.,   Duke   University 
Bera  Lucille  Aran 

B.S.,    University  of  Tennessee 
Kwa.ia   M.    S.   Aziz 

B.Sc,   M.Sc.   Dacca  University 
Ronald   D.  Bagley 

A.B.,    Hendrix   College 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS 

Romance   Languages 

Zoology 

Botany 

Philosophy 


Clelmer  K.  Bartell  Zoology 

B.S.,   Davidson  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 
John  Darrell  Bashaw  Chemistry 

B.S.,   Iowa   State   University 
John  Edwards  Baxter  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Millsaps  College;   M.S..   Vanderbilt  University 
Lenore  Behar  Psychology 

A.B.,    Duke   University 
Thou. as  Joseph  Berger  Zoology 

A.B.,   Catholic   University 
James  W.  Berry  Zoology 

B.S.,  East  Tennessee  State  College;    M.S..    Virginia   Polytechnic   Institute 

John  Croft  Brantley  Psychology 

A.B.,  University  of  Miami 
Kenneth   Burstein  Psychology 

A.B.,   Boston   University 
Mary  Ireland  Callcott  English 

B.A..  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College 

*  Fall   Semester  Only 
t  Spring  Semester  Only 


Atlanta,   Ga. 

Washington,   D.C. 

Dacca,   India 

Durham,   N.   C. 

Hemingway,   S.  C. 

Villisca,   Iowa 

Marion,    Miss. 

Durham.  N.  C. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Abingdon.    Va. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Durham,    N.   C. 

Columbia.   S.  C, 
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Name 
George  Carr 

B.A.,    University  of  Michigan 

John   \V.   Chapman 

B.S.,   Southwestern   University 

Carolyn  B.  Clark 

A.B.,   Lenoir-Rhyne  College 

Stanley  G.   Clarke 

B.A.,   University  of  Saskatchewan 

George   Burtis   Clemens 

B.S.,   Virginia   Polytechnic  Institute 
Paul  Lee  Clouser 

B.S.,   Drexel  Institute 
James  C.   Crosthwaite 

B.S..   Anderson   College:   M.A.,   DePauw    University 
Starr  Culver 

A.B.,    Hood    College 
Edwin   M.   Curley 

B.A.,   Lafayette   University 
Lewis  D.  Dove 

lis..  M.S.,  University  of  Maryland 
W.  S.  Edelstein 

B.A.,   Lehigh  University 

Luis   A.   Feliu-Otero 

U.S.,   College  of   Agriculture  and   Mechanical  Arts  of   Puerto   Rico 
Charles  E.  Kinsley 

A.B.,    Wittenberg   College 
Jackie   Frost 

H.S.,   Eastern   Illinois   University 
Dick   Leon   George 

B.S.,   Oklahoma    State   University 
Doris  Gibbon 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
William    (iroman 

A.B.,  M.S..    University  of  Miami 
Bruce  Grossman 

A.B..    Yale   University;    A.M.,   Duke  University    (June.    19H1) 
David    George   Hale  English 

B.A.,   Wesleyan   University 

William  McKinley  Hennis  Jr.  Education 

A.B.,  High  Point  College;   M.A.,  Appalachian  College 
Doralyn   Hickey  Religion 

B.A.,    Rice   Institute:    M.K.K..    General    Assembly's   Training   School 
Walter   M.    Holmes 

B.S.,   London   School  of  Economics 
James  Neal   Huffaker 

A.B.,   University  of  Chicago 
Paul  Joseph  Hurley 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Jean   Elizabeth  Inglis 

B.A..    Swarthmore   College 
Jack  Izower 

B.S.,   City  College  of  New  York 
Jerry  T.  Jennings 

A.B.,   Guilford   College 
Yolande   J.   Jenny 

A.B.,   Meredith  College 
Maxine  D.  Jones 

A.B.,   Furman   University 
William  Grant  Kenyon 

B.A.,    Swarthmore   College;    M.S.,    Bucknell    University 
Marilyn  Sue  Kerr  Zoologv 

B.A.,   Gettysburg  College 
Lunsford  R.  King  Mathematics 

B.S.,   Davidson   College 
Virginia  Kirby-Smith  English 

B.A.,   Goucher   College 
Lionel  Klikoff  Botany 

B.A.,    University   of   California 
Waltraud  S.  Kreutzer  German 

B.A..   Padagogiscb.es  Institute 


Department 
Psychology 

Physics 

Romance  Languages 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Chemistry 
diversity 

Zoology 

Philosophy 

Botany 

Mathematics 

Chemist]  y 
al  Arts  of 
Sociology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Botany 

Psychology 

Psychology 


Sociology 
Physics 

English 

Zoology 

Zoology 

Sociology 

Romance   Languages 

Romance    Languages 

Chemistry 


Home  4-ddress 
Bethesda,  Md. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mebane,  N.  C. 

Saskatchewan,    Canada 

Richmond,   Ya. 

Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Morehead,  Ky. 

Lake  Wales.   Fla. 

Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Durham,  N.  ('. 

Baltimore.    Md. 

Mayaguez,   Puerto  Rico 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Robinson.    111. 

Kdmond.   Okla. 

Forest    Park,    (la. 

Durham,    N.   ('. 

New   Haven  Conn. 

Kast    Sandwich   Mass. 

Kernersville  X.  (' 

Durham,    N.   C. 

London,    England 

Atlanta,    (ia 

Aliquippa,  Pa 

Worthington,   Ohio 

Durham.   N.   C. 

Greensboro,  N.  ('. 

Lausanne.    Switzerla  ml 

Shreveport,    La. 

Durham.   X.  C. 

Woodbury.    X.    .1 

Greensboro,    X.    ('. 

Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Santa   Monica,   Calif. 

Grotzingen,  Germany 
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Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Assistants 


Name 

Engin   Kuranel 

B.A.,  American  College  for  Girls,  Turkey 

Eric  Trent  Lane 

B.S.,   Louisiana  State  University 

Henry  S.  Lavanty 

A.B.,  Youngstown  University 


Department 
Sociology 

Physics 

Sociology 

Education 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

Botany 


Jack  D.  Lawrie 

B.S.,  M.A.,   Ohio   State  University 

John  W.  Ledbetter 

B.S.,  The  Citadel 
Thomas  William  Lee 

B.S.,   Bates  College 

Nancy  Lehman 

B.A.,  Barnard  College;   M.A.,   University  ot  Wyoming 
Elmer  P.   Litzinger  Chemistry 

B.S.,   Geneva  College 
Carol  Lynne  MacArthur  Zoology 

B.A.,  Gettysburg  College 
Margaret  L.  Mann  Zoology 

B.A.,   University  of  Tennessee 
(ireayer  Mansfield-Jones  Botany 

B.A.,  Pomona  College;  M.A.,   Clareinont   College 
David  William  Mascitelli  English 

A.B.,   Middlebury   College 
Betty  M.  McCarthy  Physics 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College 
Don  Curtis  Miller  Zoology 

B.A.,  University  of  Delaware 
Philip  Miller  Chemistry 

B.S.,    Saint  Francis   College;   M.S.,    Purdue  University 
Sally  Lou  Miller  Zoology 

A.B.,  Duke  University 
Joan   Quilter   Modirzadeh  Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College 
Jon  Nelson  Moline  Philosophy 

A.B.,   Austin   College 
Ronald  Montgomery  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Waynesburg  College 
Louisa  Warnell  Neal  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College 
Bernard  J.  Nebel  Botany 

B.S.,   Earlham  College 
Joanne  Mary  O'Connell  Zoology 

B.S.,  Marymount  College 

Gus  Petitt  Physics 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Syed  Rahman  Psychology 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Patna   University,    India 
Glenn  LeRoy  Roof  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Thiel  College 
G.  M.  Rosenstein,  Jr.  Mathematics 

A.B.,   Oberlin   College 

Rodney  Jack  Roth  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Pennsylvania   State  University;   M.F.A.,   State  University  of  Iowa; 
M.S.,  New  York  University 

Richard   Eugene  Shore  Zoology  Durham,   N.  C. 

A.B.,   College  of  the  Pacific 

Robert  M.   Sitton  Philosophy  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.B.,    Wake  Forest  College 

Jerome  Siuda  Chemistry  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

B.S..   Villanova   University 

Sally   Skomsky  Zoology  Berwick,    Pa. 

B.A.,   Gettysburg  College 
Fletcher  D.  Srygley  Physics  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.A.,   David   Lipscomb   College 
Alex   O.   Taylor  Physics  Durham,  N.  C. 

B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
J.  J.  P.  van  Wyck  Botany  South  Africa 

B.S.,   M.S.,    Potchefstroom   University 


Home  Address 
Istanbul,   Turkey 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Durham,   N.   C. 

Durham,   N.  C. 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 

New  Britain,   Conn. 

Dublin,  N.  H. 

Baden,  Pa. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Santa  Barbara,   Calif. 

Middletown,   N.  Y. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Newark,   Del. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Durham,   N.   C. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Rural  Valley,  Pa. 

Moultrie,  Ga. 

Naperville,  111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dacca,  Pakistan 

Ridgway,  Pa. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 


Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Assistants 

Name  Department 

Rann  Lawton  Vaulx  Chemistry 

B.S..   Southwestern  at.  Memphis 

Hugh  Wilson  Ward  Philosophy 

A.B..   College  of  William  and  Mary 

James  Ware  Religion 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Baylor   University;    B.D.,    Southern   Baptist   Seminary 

George  Wend  Physics 

John  D.  Woods  Chemistry 

B.S.,    Lenoir-Rhyne   College 
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Home  Address 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

Durham,   X.   C. 

Tupelo,    Miss. 

Baltimore.   Md. 
Granite  Falls,   N.  C. 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  FELLOWS,  SCHOLARS,  AND  ASSISTANTS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

RESIDENT   INVESTIGATOR,    U.    S.    FOREST   SERVICE 


Robert   L.   Barnes,   B.S.,   M.F..   Ph.D.,   Duke   University 

RESEARCH    ASSOCIATE 

Holger   Brix,   M.F.,    Royal   Veterinary   and   Agricultural   College. 
Copenhagen;    Ph.D..  Texas  A.  &   M. 

POSTDOCTORAL   FELLOWS 

Mrs.  Shira  Borut 
Brenda   Slade 
Terence  Smith 


Home  Address 
Durham,   N.  C. 


Charlottenlund,    Den  mark 

Durham,  X.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Durham,   X.  C. 


FAO   FELLOW 
E.  Shmueli,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,   Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

IRAQ    GOVERNMENT  FELLOW" 

Hazim   Daoud,    B.A.,    Baghdad   Teachers   College;    M.A..    University   of  Texas 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  FELLOW 

Venkata   R.  Bollapragada,  B.S.,  Andhra   University:   M.S..   Science  College 

P.E.O.    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    FELLOW 

Helene  Margaret   Laws.   B.Sc.   University  of  Otago,   Xew  Zealand 

V.    S.    FOREST   SERVICE 

John    I).  Hewlett,   B.S.,   M.S..   Xew  York   State  College  of   Forestry 
Junior  B.   Hilmon,   B.S.,   Virginia   Polytechnic    Institute;   M.S., 
Utah   State   University 

RESEARCH    ASSISTANTS 

David   Hillier,    B.A.,   Haverford   College 

Pat.  Carey   Kerr,    A.B.,    University  of   Tennessee 

Richard  A.  Pharis,  A.B.,  University  of  Washington 

Bruce  R.  Roberts,  A.B.,   Gettysburg  College 

David  Scott,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  University  of  Otago,  New  Zealand 

P.  P.  Sehgal,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Delhi  University,  India 

DEPARTMEXT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY 

POSTDOCTORAL    FELLOWS 

Francis  G.   Carey,   Ph.D.,   Harvard 

Paritosh  K.    De,   Ph.D.,   Univ.  of  Calcutta 

Jayant   G.   Joshi,   Ph.D.   Poona   Univ.,    India 

James  M.  Leatherwood,  Ph.D.,  X.  C.  State 

Hrushi  Pujari,  Ph.D.,   Uktal  University,   India 

K.  V.  Rajagopalan,   Ph.D.,  University  of  Madras,   India 


Rehovot,    Israel 
Baghdad,    Iraq 

Mori,    India 

Pullman,   Wash. 

Durham.    X.  C. 

Durham,    X.    C. 


Laramie,  Wyo. 

Tallahassee,    Fla. 

Durham,   X.   C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Palmerston  N.,  N.  Z. 

Delhi,   India 


Xew   Haven,   Conn. 

Calcutta,   India 

Mysore,    India 

Candler,  X.  C. 

Cuttack,   Orissa,  Tndia 

Madras,   India 


USPHS   POSTDOCTORAL   FELLOW 

Rita  J.  Wissel,  M.D.,   Georgetown   University 

AMERICAN    CANCER    SOCIETY   POSTDOCTORAL    FELLOW 

Rubin  Bressler,  M.D.,  Duke  Univ. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 

Bernard  Bulos,  B.S.,  City  College  of  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Louise  Tull  Mashburn,   B.A.,   University  of  Richmond 

Charles  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland 


Louisville,   Ky. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Assistants 


.Vume 

USPHS   PREDOCTORAL   FELLOW 
Lorance   L.   Greenlee,    B.A.,   University  of  Colorado 

USPHS  TRAINING  GRANT  PREDOCTORAL  FELl 

Rajendra   S.  Bhatnagar,  M.S.,  Agra  University,  India 

Susan  T.   Brownlee,    B.A.,    Sterling  College 

Robert.  Cherniak,  B.S.,   City  College  of  N.  Y. 

Maria   Clelia  Ganoza,   B.S.,   Rollins  College 

Lillian   D.   Griffin,  B.S.,   Brooklyn  College 

Annette  Grossman,   B.S.,   City  College  of  N.  Y. 

Bernard   J.   Jacobson,    B.S.,    Brooklyn   College 

Taik  Yung  Kim,   B.S.,   Sungkyun-Kwan  University 

Maharuda  V.  Kulkarni,  M.S.,  Texas  A.  and  M. 

Stuart  A.  Levy,  B.Ch.E.,  Cooper  Union 

James  F.  Naylor,  M.S.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute 

Peter  Perchemlides.  B.S.,  City  College  of  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth   L.  Pugh,  M.A.,   George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Tuticorin  G.  Ra.iagopalan,  M.S.,  University  of  Madras,  India 

Bettie   Sue  Masters   Siler,   B.S.,   Roanoke  College 

William  J.   Smith,  M.S.,  University  of  Denver 

Caroline  M.  Tobia,  B.S.,  City  College  of  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  M.  Waite,   B.S.,   Rollins  College 

Philip  L.  Whitney,   B.S.,   Ohio  State  University 

Bruce  A.  Woodson,  M.A.T.,  Johns  Hopkins 

DEPARTMENT  OP   CHEMISTRY 

RESEARCH   ASSOCIATES 

S.N.  Balaaubrahmanyam,   Ph.D.,  Indian  Institute  of  Science 

Chicita  Culberson,  Ph.D.,   Duke  University 

Jill  W.   Hilpern,   Ph.D.,   University  of  Bristol 

William   G.   Kofron,   Ph.D.,   University  of  Rochester 

Victor   McLoughlin,    Ph.D..    Birmingham   University 

Gene  Morris,  Ph.D..   Kansas  State  University 

Kurt  Niedenzu.   Ph.D.,   Heidelburg  University 

Ryong-Joon   Roe,   Ph.D.,   Manchester   University 

Donald   F.   Tavares.    Ph.D.,   Yale  University 

Robert   B.  Meyer,   Ph.D.,   Duke  University 


Home  Address 
Durham,   N.   C. 

New  Delhi,   India 

Canonsburg,   Pa. 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

New  York,   N.  Y. 

Far  Rockaway,   N.  Y. 

Seoul,  Korea 

Bombay,  India 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prosperity,   S.  C. 

Madras,   India 

Roanoke,   Va. 

Greenville,   N.   C. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Winter  Park,   Fla. 

Wellington,   Ohio 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Bangalore,    India 

Durham,   N.   C. 

Henly-on-Thames,   England 

Petersburg,   Va. 

Cheshire,    England 

Marion,   Iowa 

Durham,   N.   C. 

Seoul.    Korea 

Riverside,    1!.    I. 

ik    Harbor,   Ohio 


Oii 


ALLIED    CHEMICAL   AND   DYE    FELLOWS 

John   Barry  Hynes,   A.B.,   Colgate  University;   A.M.,   Duke  University 
James  F.  Kurz,  A.B.,  Centre  College;   A.M.,  Duke  University 

AMERICAN   CYAN  AMID  AND   QOMPANY  FELLOW 

Thomas  IT.  Webb,  A.B.,  University  of  Virginia;   A.M.,  Duke  University 

DUPONT  TEACHING  FELLOW 

Jackie  Gene  Frost,    B.S.,   Wake  Forest  College 


Durham,   N.   C. 
Louisville,   Ky. 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Raleigh,   N.   C. 


Kenneth   A.   Boni,   B.S. 


MONSANTO    CHEMICAL    COMPANY   FELLOW 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


RESEARCH    ASSISTANTS 

John   M.   Chamberlin,   B.S.,  Western   Kentucky  State  College  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

James    E.   Crosthwaite,   B.S.,   Anderson   College,  M.A.,   DePauw  University  Morehead,   Ky. 

Walter   George,   M.A.,    University  of  Nebraska  Durham,   N.   C. 

Glenn   Clark  Jones,   B.S.,   Wake  Forest  College  Raleigh,   N.   C. 

John  W.   Kilgore,   B.S.,   Hampden -Sydney  College  Durham,   N.   C. 

John  W.  McDonald,  B.S.,  Loyola  University  Chicago,  111. 

David  A.  Mathewes,  Jr.,  B.S.,   Davidson  College,  M.S.,  University  of  Kansas      Durham,  N.  C. 
Philip  E.   Miller.   B.S.,    St.   Francis  College,   M.S.,   Purdue  University  Altoma,    Pa. 

James  E.  Parham,  III,  B.S.,  Bates  College  Milton,  Mass. 

Jerome  F.  Siuda,  B.S.,  Villanova  University  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nancy    Laura    Yarrington,    B.S.,    University    of    Florida.    A.M.,    Duke    University- 
Orlando,   Fla. 


Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Assistants 
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Name 

DEPARTMENT  OP  CIVIL,  ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH    ASSISTANTS 

Liow-Min  Leu,  B.S.,  Taiwan  College  of  Engineering 

Jehangir  P.  Mirza.  B.E.,  Karachi  University,  M.S.  in  C.E.,   Duke  University 

Armagan   Sanver,   B.S.  in  C.E.,  Roberts  College,  Turkey 

TEACHING   ASSISTANTS 

Jai  Raj   Narain   Rajan,   B.S.,   Lucknow  University,   India   and   B.S.  in   C.E.. 

Roorkee   University,    India 
Sina  H.  Serinken,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Roberts  College,  Turkey 
Kirkor  Tatlidil,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Roberts  College,  Turkey 
Gurkan  Unal,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Roberts  College,  Turkey 


Home  Address 


Durham,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Durham,   N.  C. 


Lucknow,  India 
Istanbul,  Turkey 
Istanbul,   Turkey 

Ankara,  Turkey 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

TEACHING   ASSISTANTS 

William  Edward  Hammond,  B.S.E.E.,  Duke  LTniversity 
Leonidas  John  Jones.  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Duke  University 
James  Samuel  McKnight,   B.S.E.E.,   Duke   University 
Carl  Duncan  Parker,  B.E.E.,  North  Carolina   State  College 
Jack  Edward  Rathmell,  B.S.E.E.,  Duke  University 
Frank  Thomas  Wooten,  III,  B.S.E.E.,   Duke  University 

KESEARCH    ASSOCIATES 

Michael   Stephen   Patrick   Lucas,   Cert.,    London   Institute 

James  Joseph  Murray,  B.S.,  Loyola;  M.S.,   University  of  Chicago 

Wilber  Clarence  Stewart,  B.S.E.E.,  Duke  University 

SHELL    OIL    FELLOW    IN    ENGINEERING 

Edward  Towson  Moore,  B.S.E.E.,  Virginia   Polytechnic  Institute 


Hendersonville,  N.  0. 

Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Belmont,  N.  C. 

Cordova,  N.  C. 

Miami   Beach,   Pla. 

Chadbourn,  N.  C. 


Durham,   N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Lewisville.   N.   C. 

Wythoville.   Va. 


DEPARTMENT   OF    ENGLISH 

RESEARCH   ASSISTANTS 

F.  Mark   Davis,   B.A..   William   Jennings  Bryan   College: 

M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee  Bartley.  \V.  Va. 

John   Raymond  Lott,   B.A.,   University  of  Miami:   M.A..   University  of  Miami 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Marv  Ruth  Miller,   B.A.,   Florida   State  University;  M.A.,   George  Pcabodv  College 

Plant   City,   Fla. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH    ASSOCIATE 

Franz   Weddeling,    Ph.D.,    Institute   of   Technologv,    Rheinland-Westphalia.    Aclien 

Durham,   N.  C. 

TEACHING   ASSISTANTS 

Tuncer  Cebeci,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Robert  College 

John  S.  Glenn,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Philip  C.  Smith,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Duke  University 

Donald  Wright,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology 

Cheng-Chang  Hu,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  National  North-Eastern  University 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MICROBIOLOGY 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE 

Hilliard  Hardin,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

KESEARCH   ASSOCIATES 

James  C.  Baxter,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 
Joseph  Becker,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Richard  M.   Dunham,   Ph.D.,   Duke  University 
Herbert  Friedman,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 


Istanbul,  Turkey 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Taipei,  Taiwan,  China 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Durham,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,   N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 


VETERANS    ADMINISTRATION    POSTDOCTORAL    TRAINEE    IN    CLINICAL    PSYCHOLOGY 

Alan  M.   Rocklin,  Ph.D.,   Duke  University  Montclair,   N.  J. 
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Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Assistants 


Name 

UNITED    STATES    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    PREDOCTOKAL   FELLOWS 
Lois  Brockhoff,    A.B.,    Stanford   University 
Charles  Culver,  A.B.,   Columbia  University 
William  Fowler,  A.B.,  Emory  University 
Elliott  Hammett,  B.A.,  Yale  University 
David  Kemp,  A.B.,   Duke  University 
Kelly  Kestler,   B.A.,   Emory  University 
Owen  McConnell,  B.S.,   Duke  University 
Henry  S.  Pennypacker,   B.A.,   Montana   State  University 
David    Sandler,   A.B.,    Brooklyn   College 
John   Shrauger,  B.A.,  Montana   State  University 
Paul  F.  Wohlford,  B.A.,   Harvard   University 


Hume  A  ddress 

IN    CLINICAL    PSYCHOLOGY 

Chicago,   111. 

Erskin   Lakes,   N.  J. 

Decatur,   Gal 

Spartanburg,   S.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Tullahoma,   Tenn. 

Tampa,  Pla. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Brooklyn,    N.    V. 

Katispell,   Mont. 

Durham,   X.  ('. 


UNITED    STATES     PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    PREDOCTORAI. 
IN    PHYSIOLOGICAL    PSYCHOLOGY 


,l.o\\  g 


Walter  Daves,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Emory  University 
Bruce  Masterton.  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
Avrum  Yarmat,  A.B.,  Roosevelt  University 


Durham,  N.  ('. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,   111. 


VISITING    UNITED   STATES    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    PREDOCTOKAL    FELLOW 
IN    CLINICAL    PSYCHOLOGY 


Gail   V.   Smith.   B.A.,   Ohio  Wesleyan   University 

VETERANS    ADMINISTRATION    PREDOCTORAI,    TRAINEES 

Robert  D.  Borgman,   A.B.,   Harvard  University 

Barbara  Chapman,   A.B.,   Duke  University 

Alan   Clarke,   A.B.,    M.S.,    University  of   Massachusetts 

George  D.  Cooper,  B.A.,   Shepard  College 

Edward  Katkin,   B.A.,   City  College 

Edward  Opton,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Yale  University 

RESEARCH   ASSISTANTS 
Robert  Canestrari,  A.B.,   Dartmouth;  M.A.,  William  and  Mary 
Peter  Denny,   B.A.,   University  of  Toronto 
Hilda  Dickoff,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College 
Frances  Y.  Dunham,  A.B.,  Duke  I' ni versify 
Kenneth  J.   Gergen,  A.B.,   Yale   University 
J.  Brown  Grier,   B.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State  College 
Ernest  A.  Lumsden,   Jr.,   B.A.,   University  of   Richmond 
David  A.  Parton,   B.A.,   Willamette  University 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

RESEARCH    ASSISTANTS 

Jason  Reid  Auman,   B.S.,   Duke  University 

Charles  Boghosian,  B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Walter  Virgie  Bouldin,   B.S.,   University  of  Alabama 

Salvatore  George  Buccino,  B.S.,  Yale  University 

Divadeenam,  Mandrathi,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Osmania  University   (Andhra,   India) 

Neil  Russel  Fletcher,   B.S.,  Michigan   State  College 

David  George  Gerke,   B.A.,   Rice  Institute 

Joseph  Howe   Hadley,   Jr.,   B.S.,   M.S.,   University  of   Alabama 

Clinton  Edward   Hollandsworth,  Jr.,   B.S..   Virginia   Polytechnic   Institute 

Gordon  Irvin  Jones,  Jr.,  B.S..  Mississippi  State  University 

Thomas  Sidney   Katman,   B.S.,   University  of   Delaware 

Jay  Burton  Kopelman,   B.S.,   Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Institute 

Arthur  Z.  Kovacs,  A.B.,   Wabash  College 

Robert  Jan  Lontz,  B.Sc,  Yale  University 

Donald  T.  Meyer,   B.S.,   California   Institute  of  Technology 

Daniel  Wayne   Olds,   A.B.,   Wabash   College 

Robert  James  Olness,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology 

Delores  Olness,   A.B.,   Duke  University 

Paul  Blair  Parks,  III,  B.S.,  Duke  University 
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Raymond   Alexander  Patten,  B.S.,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  Fall  River,  Mass. 

James   Owens  Pullman.    B.S.,   Antioch  College  Detroit,   Mich. 

Fred  Olthus  Purser,  B.S.,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Durham,  N.  C. 

Robert   Coleman    Richardson.   B.S.,   M.S.,   Virginia   Polytechnic   Institute  Arlington,  Va. 

John  Edgar  Rives,   B.S.,   Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  Rogers  Rusk.   A.B.,   Oberlin  College  South  HadJey,  Mass. 

Wallace  Clayton   Snipes,   B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College  Durham,  N.  C. 

Pinckney  Alston   Steiner.   B.S..   University  of  Georgia  Athens,   Ga. 

Robert  Henry  Tabony,   B.A..   M.A.,   Rice  Institute  Houston,  Tex. 

Alexander  Low  Thomson,   B.Sc,  University  of  St.  Andrews  (Scotland)             Dundee,   Scotland 

Joseph  Kevin   White,   B.S.,   Georgetown   University  Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Raymond   Morris   Wilenzick,   B.S.,   Tulane  University;    A.M..  Duke  University           Monroe,  La. 

RESEARCH    ASSOCIATES 

Philip  R.   Bevington,   A.B.,   Harvard   University;   Ph.D.,   Duke  University  Durham,   N.  C. 

Edward  *..   Bilpuch,   B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Charles    Daniel   Bowman,    B.S.,    Virginia   Polytechnic    Institute  Blacksburg,   Va. 

E.    Byerly    Brucker,   B.E.,   Ph.D.,   Johns  Hopkins  University  Baltimore,   Md. 

Ernesto  Cipollini,  Ph.D..   University  of  Rome   (Italy)  Rome,  Italy 

Monroe  Joseph   Cowan,    B.S.,    Universitv  of   Marvland;    Ph.D.,    Duke   University 

Hyattsville  Md. 
Arnold   Engler,   Ph.D..   University  of   Bern    (Switzerland)  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mikio  Katayama,   D.Sc,    University  of  Tokyo  Tokyo,  Japan 

Tadashi  Kikuchi,  A.B.,   Wabash  College  Chicago,  111. 

Hedwig   Kohn.    Ph.D.,   Breslau   University  Durham,   N.   C. 

Carl   M.   Meltzer,   B.S.,   Duke  Dniversity;    Ph.D.,    Duke  University  Glendale,   N.  Y. 

Rossana  Gessaroli,   Dottore  in  Fisica,   University  of  Bologna  Bologna,   Italy 

Charles   F.   Kellers,    B.A.,    Swarthmore  College:    Ph.D.,    Duke  University 

Upper  Montclair,  X.  J. 
Martin   Hans   Mailander,    Diplom    (M.A.)    Technische  Hochschule  Stuttgart 

Stuttgart,   Germany 
Elzbieta    Bulewicz    Padley,   Ph.D..    Cambridge   University    (England)  Cambridge,   England 

Peter  Joseph  Padley,  B.Sc,    (Honors),  London  University; 

Ph.D.,   Cambridge   University   (England)  London,   England 

David   Sutherland   Onley,    B.A.,   D.Phil.,   Oxford   Universitv    (England)  Durham,   X.   C. 

Narasimha    Rao.    D.Sc,   Andhra   University    (India)  Andhra,   India 

Kama!  Kishore  Seth,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh  Lucknow,  India 

India    Sen   Singh.   Ph.D.,   Banaras   Hindu   University    (India  i  Bhaura,   Jaunpur,   India 

David   Ronald    Tilley,    B.S.,    University   of   Xorth   Carolina;    M.S..    \*anderbilt 

University;    Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins   L'niversity  Fuquay  Springs,    X.   C. 

ROCKEFELLER     FOUNDATION     FELLOWSHIP 

Enrico   de  Carvalho,   Fac.  Phil.   Sci.   Let.,   Sao  Paulo  University    (Brazil)         Sao   Paulo,   Brazil 

NATIONAL   ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES,    INTERNATIONAL    FELLOW 

Yukio  Kurita.    Ph.D.,   Nagoya   University    (Japan)  Xasoya,  Japan 

DU  PONT   POSTGRADUATE   TEACHING   ASSISTANT 

John   Alden   Farrell,    B.A.,   Texas  Christian   University  Fort  Worth,   Tex. 

U.    S.   STEEL    COMPANY   GRADUATE    FELLOW 

(iranvil   Charles  Kyker,  Jr.,   B.S.   Brown  University  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

NAVAL  POSTGRADUATE    OFFICER    AWARD 

Percy  Morris  Beard,  Jr.,  B.S.,  U.   S.  Naval  Academy  Durham,  N.  C. 

Russell  Cooper  Drew,   B.S.,  University  of  Colorado  Fort  Amadol,  Canal  Zone 

Sidney  Veazey,  B.S.,  U.   S.  Naval  Academy  Wilmington,   XT.   C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

RESEARCH   ASSISTANTS 

Eva  Gerstel,  A.B.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Thomas  C.  Hood,  A.B.  Durham,  N.  0. 

Robert  G.  McDonald,  M.A.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  0. 

Howard  P.  Myers,  A.B.  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Mary  Lee  Brehm,  A.B. 
Alfred  Dean,  M.A. 
Magdi  El  Kammash,  M.A. 

RUSSELL    SAGE   RESIDENT   IN    MEDICAL   SOCIOLOGY 

George  L.  Maddox,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

IRAQ   GOVERNMENT  FELLOW 

Murad-Baba  M.  Mohammad,  A.M.,  Duke  University 

JAPANESE    GOVERNMENT    FELLOW 

Sadayoshi  Kobayashi,   B.  of  Agr.,   University  of  Tokyo 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PUERTO    RICO    PREDOCTORAL    FELLOW 


Home  Address 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Durham,   N.  C. 

Durham,   N.   C. 


Khanagin,  Iraq 


Tokyo,  Japan 


Maximo  Oerame-Vivas,   B.S.,   University  of  Puerto  Rico 

l'REDOCTORAL    PHY'SIOLOGY    TRAINEES 
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Ted  D.  Murphy.   A.B.,   M.A.,   Duke  University 

Rebecca  Owens,   A.B.,   Salem  College 

Judith  Payne,   B.S.,   University  of  Queensland 
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John  S.  Roberts,  A.B.,   Dartmouth   College 
Sally  Ann   Sapp,   B.A.,   Winthrop  College, 
David  E.   Schneider,   B.S.,   Bates  College 
Carold  Wendy    Sterns,    A.B.,    University   of 


Vermont;    M.A.T..    Radcliffe 


Mary  Jane  Wells.   B.S.,  A.M..   Duke  University 
Gordon  C.  Willis,  A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina 
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Roderick   Bruce   Duglis6 
Phoebe  Beckner  Estes 
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Gordon   Esley  Finnie 
.nancy  Turnbull  Fletcher 
Ellis  Wing  Hollon,  Jr. 
John  David  Huss 
Alice  Joyner  Irby 
Everette  Keith  Johnson 
.Mary   Stewart  Johnstone 
Noel  Wiley  Keys 
John  William  Kilgore 
Chun    Su   Kim 
Norman  Edward  Kowal 
John  Laurence  Knapp 
Abraham  D.  Kriegel 
Alvin  M.   Lewis 


Pao-Soong  Lou 
Edwin  S.  Mack 
Merrill  Ann  Maguire 
Jack  McMichael  Martin 
Arthur  McArthur  Miller 
Don  C.  Miller 
Andrew  Johnson  Milnor 
Katharine  Fatio  Moore 
Robert  W.  Morgan 
Ted  Daniel  Murphy 
Henry  Powell  Porter,  Jr. 
Virginia   Woodruff  Price 
Winslow  Rodeck  Remley 
Kittv  C.   Radford 


A n ant  Sanguannam 
Lee  Baldwin  Sayre 
Barbara  Anne  Smith 
Marilyn   Leanne  Stagner 
Clarence  Nathan  Stone 
Mary  Niemi  Stone 
Arthur  Vega,  Jr. 
Lucia   Adelaide  Walton 
Wallace  Steadman  Watson 
Thomas  Howard  Webb,  Jr. 
Ann  M.  Stephenson  Welch 
Robert  Ford  Welsh 
Richard  Barry  Westin 
William  Hayes  Williams 


Sieger  Herr  Canney 
Mary   Evelyn  Gabbert 
N'orman   D,  Haar 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 


Margaret  Blair  Hunt 
Sylvia  Stansbury  Kerckhoff 
Hazel  Mathews 


N'ilah  P.  Meier 
Robert  Stanley  Moore 
Jimmie  Ray  Suttle 


Rut'us  Knott  Braxton 
Eaura  Jessica   DiLco 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Herman  Cloyd  Hollander 
Polhill  Smith  Koenig 


Ralph  Raymond  Napp 
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dale   Herbert  Buzzard,   II 
Charles  Harper  Carr 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Henry  Nathaniel  Dorris 
Hsuieh-chien  Fu 

DOCTOR   OF  EDUCATION 


Theo  Clyde  Pilkington 
Agustin  Diaz  Zubieta 


Charles   Bracken,   A.B..   M.A.,   East  Carolina   College. 

(Education)    Dissertation:    "The   Preparation   and    Presentation    of    Public    School    Budget 

Messages  in   United   States  Cities  of   10,000  or  more  in  Population" 
Lloyd   Gilbert   Carroll,   B.S.,   East  Carolina   College;   M.A.T.,    Duke  University. 

(Education)    Dissertation:    "The  Status  of  Married   Students  in  the  North  Carolina   Public 

High  Schools" 
John   Morgan  Flower*,   A.B..   M.S..    University  of  Alabama:   M.Ed.,   Duke  University. 

(Education)    Dissertation:    "A    Study   of   Selected    Viewpoints   Pertaining   to    Science    Edu 

cation  in  the  United   States" 
William    Robert    Insko,    A.B.,    M.A.,    University    of    Kentucky:     M.R.E.,    The    College    of    the 

Bible;    B.D.,   School  of  Theology,  The  University  of  the  South. 

(Education)    Dissertation:    "A    Study   of   Women    Directors   of   Christian    Education    in   the 

Parishes  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Continental   United   States" 
Franklin  Ross  Jones,  A.B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College:   A.M..   University  of  North  Carolina. 

i  Education  i     Dissertation:    "The    Curriculum    Development    in    Educational    Administration 

in   Eight   Selected   Southern   Institutions   Preparing   School   Administrators" 
Millard  Vance  Sale-.   B.A.,   Arkansas  State  Teachers  College;   M.S.,   Florida   state   University; 

M.Ed.,    University  of  Mississippi. 

(Education)     Dissertation:    "The    Status    of    the    Public    Summer    High    Schools    in    North 

Carolina" 

DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY" 

David  Lee  Arenberg,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

(Psychology)  Dissertation:  "The  Relations  Between  Delayed  Breathing  at  Birth  (Apnea 
neonatorum)  and  Subsequent  Intellectual,  Visual-motor,  and  Motor  Development  of  Chil- 
dren" 

Robert   Sheeran  Benton,  A.B..    University  of  Michigan:   A.M..    University  of  Chicago. 
(Anatomy)    Dissertation:    "A   Morphological   Study  of  the  Primate   Pelvis" 

Philip   Raymond   Bevington.   A.B..    Harvard   University. 

(Physics)  Dissertation:  "A  Time-of-Flight  Measurement  of  Neutron  Yields  from  the  Li7 
(p,n)   Be7  Reaction" 

lien.-   Hasenberg  Butter.    B.A.,   Queens   College:    A.M..    Duke  University. 

(Economics)    Dissertation:    "Academic   Economics  in   Holland   1800-1870" 

-    H.    DeLap,    B.A.,    Southern    Illinois    L'niversity :    A.M.     Duke    University. 
(Chemistry)    Dissertation:    "A   Theoretical   Study  of   the   Formation   of   Ion    Pairs   in    Soil] 
tion" 

William   Rexford    Dunnavant,    B.S.,   M.S.,   Miami   University. 

(Chemistry)     Dissertation:     "Condensations    of    Alkyl     Acetates    with     Ketones    by     Alkali 

Amides.      Carbanion  Reactions  with  Halogen  Compounds" 
Wayne  Orien   Evans,   B.A.,  M.A.,   University  of  Colorado. 

(Psychology)    Dissertation:    "The   Dimensional   Bases   of    Stimulus   Generalization" 
Carlos  Thomas  Flick,  A.B..   Wake  Forest  College;   A.M.,   Duke  University. 

(History)    Dissertation:    "The   Early   Political   Career   of   Lord   John   Russell" 
Hugh  Wilds  Folk,   B.A.,  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Techonolgy. 

(Economics)   Dissertation:   "The  Income  and  Employment  of  the  Aged" 
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Regina  Frayser,   A.B.,   Randolph  Macon   Woman's  College;    A.M.,   Duke  University. 

(Anatomy)     Dissertation:     "In    Vivo    and    Histologic    Study    of    Emphysematous    Changes 

Experimentally  Produced  in  Animals" 
Donald  K.   Freedheim,   A.B.,   Miami   University. 

(Psychology)    Dissertation:    "An  Investigation  of  Masculinity  and  Parental  Role  Patterns" 
John  Morton  Goodkind,  B.A.,  Amherst  College. 

(Physics)    Dissertation:    "Nuclear   Spin  Relaxation  in   Solid  He3" 
Gilbert  Gottlieb,   A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Miami. 

(Psychology)    Dissertation:     "The    Following    Response    of    Wild    and    Domestic    Ducklings 

of  the  Same  Species   (Anas  Platyrhynchos)" 
John  Frederick  Haberer,  B.A.,  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

(Economics)    Dissertation:   "Some  Conceptual  Problems  in  Moneyflows  Accounting:   United 

States  and  Canada" 
Fritz  Walter  Hofmann,   B.S.,   Technical  Hochschule  Stuttgart. 

(Physics)     Dissertation:     "The    Determination    of    Optical    Cross    Sections    for    Resonance 

Lines  of  Atoms  in  Flames  under  Conditions  of  Partial  Thermal  Ionization" 

Norman  Eugene  Hoyle,  B.A..   University  of  Redlands;   A.M.,  Duke  University. 

(English)    Dissertation:    "Melville  as  a  Magazinist" 
John    David  Imsande,   B.A.,   Montana   State  University;   M.S.,   Montana   State  College. 

(Biochemistry)    Dissertation:    "Biosynthesis   of  Nicotinic  Acid  Mononucleotide" 

Thomas  Norman  Johnsen,   B.A.,  M.S.,   University  of  Arizona. 

(Botany)    Dissertation:    "Factors   Affecting   One-seed   Juniper   Invasion   of   Arizona    Grass- 
lands" 

John  Newell  Kidder,  B.S.,   California  Institute  of  Technology. 

(Physics)    Dissertation:    "The   Flow   of   Superfluid   Helium   in   a   1.1   MM.   Capillary" 

James  Ray  Kirby,  A.B.,   B.S.,  East  Carolina  College;   A.M.,   Duke  University. 

(Chemistry)     Dissertation:    "A    Spectrophotometric    Study    of    Certain    Azo    Compounds    I. 

0,  O'-Dihydroxyazobenzene  and  its  Chelates  with  Aluminum,  Gallium,  and  Indium 

II.   Superchrome  Garnet  Y" 
Richard  Allen   La  Barge,   A.B.,   University  of  Michigan;   A.M.,  Tulane  University. 

(Economics)    Dissertation:    "The  Impact  of   the  United   Fruit   Company   on   the   Economic 

Development  of  Isthmanian  America,    1946-1956" 
Robert  Dorn  Langston,  A.B.,  M.A.,   San  Jose  State  College. 

(Psychology)    Dissertation:    "Children's  Overt  and  Fantasy  Aggression  Toward  Peers  as  a 

Function  of  Perceived   Severity  of  Parental  Punishment" 
Ann    Lodge,   A.B.,  Wilkes  College. 

(Psychology)    Dissertation:    "Effects   of    Facilitating,    Neutral   and    Inhibiting    Instructions 

on  Visual  Perception  in  Brain  Damage" 
Robert  M.  MacLeod,   B.S.,   Seton  Hall;   M.S.,   New  York  University. 

(Biochemistry)    Dissertation:    "Sulfite-Cytochrome   e    Reductase" 
Geor-ge  Kendall   Manlove,   B.A.,   M.A..    Oberlin   College. 

(English)     Dissertation:      The    Intellectual    Background    of    Goldsmith's   Deserted    Village" 
Hairy    Berst   Mark,   B.A.,    University  of   Virginia. 

(Chemistry)    Dissertation:    "The    Overpotentials    and    the    Discharge   Mechanisms   of    Some 

Oxide  Electrodes" 

Carl  Martin  Meltzer,   B.S.,    Duke  University. 

(Physics)     Dissertation:     "Hyperfragment    Production    in    Helium;    the    K~—  ^     Relative 
Parity" 

Harold  Alfred  Mooney,   B.A.,   University  of  California;   A.M.,   Duke  University. 

(Botany)    Dissertation:    "Comparative   Physiological    Ecology   of   Arctic   and   Alpine   Popu- 
lations of  Oxyria,  Dibyna" 

Francis  Walter  Patten,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

(Physics)    Dissertation:    "Primary   and    Secondary  Free   Radicals   in    Irradiated    Biochemi- 
cals" 

Grover   Starr  Paulett,   B.S.,   University  of  Richmond;    M.A.,   Duke   University. 

(Chemistry)    Dissertation:    "Proton   Nuclear  Magnetic   Relaxation  Times  for   Some  Binary 
Mixtures  and  Pure   Compounds" 

Robert  William  Powell,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Houston. 

(Botany)    Dissertation:    "Dieback   and    Canker   of  Yellow-Poplar    (Liriodendron    Tulipifera 

L.)" 

Charles  Lloyd  Reid,  B.A.,  Bethel  College. 

(Philosophy)    Dissertation:    "The  Epistemological  Value  of  the  Concept  of  the  Given" 
Carl  Rothschild,  B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York. 

(Biochemistry)    Dissertation:    "Mitochondrial   Oxidation   of   Reduced   Pyridine   Nucleotide" 
Wilfred  Borden   Schofield,   B.A.,   Acadia   University;   M.A.,   Stanford  University. 

(Botany)    Dissertation:    "The   Ecotone   Between    Spruce-Fir   and    Deciduous   Forest  in   the 

Great  Smoky  Mountains" 

Robert  Johnson  Schramm,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Hiram  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University. 

(Botany)    Dissertation:    "Anatomical  and  Physiological  Development  of  Roots  in  Relation 
to  Aeration  of  the  Substrate" 

Richard  Hoxie  Severens,  A.B.,   University  of  Vermont;   M.A.,   Duke  University. 
(Philosophy)    Dissertation:    "Ontological  Commitments  in   Categorial  Systems" 
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Michael   Francis   Shugrue,   A.B.,   University  of  Nebraska;    A.M.,    Duke   University. 

(English)    Dissertation:   "A  Study  of  Applebee's  Original   Weekly  Journal,  1714-1731" 
Marvin   Kenneth   Singleton,   B.A.,   Yale  University;   M.A.,   Duke  University. 

(English)    Dissertation:    "A    History    of    the   American   Mercury   under   the   Editorship   of 

Henry  Mencken,   1924  to  1933" 
Harlan  Riley  Stevens,  B.A.,  University  of  Buffalo;  M.S.,  Purdue  University. 

(Mathematics)   Dissertation:   "The  Hurwitz  Product  of  Sequences  Satisfying  a  Generalized 

Ku miner's  Congruence" 
Thomas   Bernard   Stim,    B.S.,    I'niversity  of   Scranton  ;    M.A..    University  of  Texas. 

(Microbiology)    Dissertation:     "Nutritional  Factors   Influencing  Synthesis  of  tin-  Myeloblas- 
tosis  Virus   by   tlif   Myeloblasts   of   Avian  Myeloblastosis   in    Tissue   Culture" 
Lawrence  Wilson    Weston,   B.S.,   Florida   State  University. 

(Physics)    Dissertation:    "Neutron   Capture  Cross   Sections   in   the   ICev  Region" 
.liinifs   Floyd    White,    A.B.,    Harvard    University:    B.D.,    I'nion   Theological   Seminary. 

(Religion)     Dissertation:     "The    Cambridge    Camden    Society    and    the    .Medieval    Revival    in 

the   Church  of   England   During  the   Nineteenth   Century" 
William     Riley     Wilson,     P.. A..     Southern     Methodist     University;     B.D.,     Austin     Presbyterian 

Seminary. 

(Religion)    Dissertation:    "The  Trial  of  Jesus — A  Judicial,    Literary,  and  Historical  Study" 
Nancy   Dolly   Wolf  son,   A.B.,   University  of  Wisconsin:    M.S.,    I'niversity  of  Tennessee. 

(Zoology)    Dissertation:    "An   Intracellular   Cleavage    Inhibitor  in   Sea    Urchin   Eggs" 

ADVANCED  DEGREES  CONFERRED  SEPTEMBER    1.   1961) 


James  W.  Applewhite,  Jr. 
Donald   Lee  Atkinson 
Marvin   Windel   Barker 
Stephen  Hurst  Bishop 
Addison  Clem  Bross 
Dayle  Alan  Casey 
Frederick  L.  Conrad 
Elaine  K.   Crovitz 
Martha  Robertson  Dysart 
Fred   Raymond   Erisman 
William   Rector   Erwin,   Jr. 


Bona  Washington  Ball 

Charles  M.  Blanton 

Yvonne  B.  Bracey 

Mary  Alice  Braudwell 

Roy  Benjamin   Burnett,  Jr. 

Kesorn   Chivakate 

Alma  Dennard 

Mary  Kathryn   Duggan 

David  Frederic   Englehardt 

George  Edward  Farley 

Anna  Bess  Ferguson 

William   Henry  Fuller 

W.  J.  Galbraith 

Walter  Odom  Gillam 

Deuel  Norton  Griffin 


Anna  K.  Avant 
Etta   Lou  Blaney 
Virginia  Cato   Bouldin 
Ross  0.  Bridewell 
Ivey  Dee  Chaffin 
Betsy  Juanita  Dean 
Harriet  Deel 
Robert  Lee  Denton 


Robert  Glenn  Bell 
Leonidas  John  Jones 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Charles  Wilson    Estus 
William  T.  Gnewuch 
Christine  D.  Gonis 
Frank  Jordan,  Jr. 
Bert  Alan  Klein 
Anna  Pemberton   Kremer 
George  Henri  La  Roi 
Paula   Rae  Locker 
Charles  Getman  Martell 
J.    David   Mohler 
John  Robert  Moore 


Malcolm   O.  Partin 
Henrj    McCormick    Rouse 
Barbara   Danehower  Roy 

.Mary   Clyde   Singleton 
Melinda  Baab  Speas 
Max   Keith   Sutton 
LeGrand   Weller,  Jr. 
Lona  Claire  Wharton 
Henry   G.   Williams 
Edward   Sigmund  Woolner 
Molly  Frances  Workman 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TE 

Lacy  Gilbert  Hall 
Nell  Crumpton  Hamlet 
Joseph  E.  Hodges 
Reuben   C.   Hood 
Mildred  Jean   Humphreys 
Linda  Boothe  Hunt 
Peggy  Ann  Joyner 
George  E.  Keeler 
Edwin  Robert   Lvon 
C.   C.   Marcy 
Linda  Merrell 
Sylvia  Jean  Morgan 
Piamsri  Nakabhat 
Yauwaluck  Nanakorn 
Kitti  Napakun 


ACHING 

Jesse  Allen  Norris 
Betty   Poteat  Olds 
Margaret  Dale  Penrose 
Pierre  0.  Pingitore 
Harriet   McGovran   Rosenstein 
David  Tucker  Sharp 
Jeanne  McGuffin  Shaw 
Valai   Silpakampises 
David  Harold   Sixbey 
Annie  Janet  Snipes 
Sarah   Elizabeth  Taylor 
Lucien    Edward   Wagnon 
Lois  Colledge  Ward 
Hazel  Ann  Wiggins 
Jeanne  Gibson  Woody 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Arthur  Bruce  Hartung 
Nancy  Virginia  Ingram 
Elizabeth  Dixon  Johnson 
Carolyn   Elizabeth   Kim/ey 
Dorothy  Lawrence 
Carol   Skillin   Lee 
Betty  Lynn  Lesser 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
William  Albert  Singletary 


Nancy  Jean  Lundy 
Robert  John  Montforl 
Jerry  Payseur 
Ruby  Conley  Pittillo 
William  Harry  Smith 
Robert  Laverne  Stack 
Bobby  Gene  Whisnant 


John    Calhoun    Stuart 


DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
Guy   L.  Taylor,  A.B.,   Lincoln  Memorial  University;   M.Ed.,    University  of   Georgia. 

(Education)     Dissertation:      "Court    Decisions    Affecting    Public    School    Administration 
Georgia" 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Earnest  Dwight  Adams,  A.B.,  Berry  College;  M.S.  Emory  University. 

(Physics)    Dissertation:    "Nuclear  Magnetic   Susceptibility  of   Solid   He3  below   1°    K" 
William  Gueston  Carter,  B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University. 

(Zoology)    Dissertation:    "The   Distribution   of   Ants    in   the   North   Carolina   Piedmont" 
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Edward  E.  C.  Clebsch,  A.B.,  M.S.,   University  of  Tennessee. 

(Botany)    Dissertation:    "Comparative  Morphological  and  Physiological   Variation   in  Arctic 

and  Alpine  Populations  of  Trisetum  Spicatum" 
Herbert  F.   Crovitz,   A.B.,   A.M.,   Clark  University. 

(Psychology)    Dissertation:    "Patterns  of  Relative   Localization   of   an   Odd   Element  within 

a    Visual    Grouping    as    a    Function    of    Laterality    Characteristics    and    Tendencies    to    Eye 

Movement" 
Winfried   Reinhard    Dallmayr,    Dr. jr..    University   of   Munich:    M.A.,    Southern    Illinois   Univer- 
sity. 

(Political    Science)    Dissertation:    "'Equal   Protection   of   the   Laws — A    Comparative    Study 

of  its   Background   and   Early   Development.   1750-1850" 
Ronald  David  Emma,  B.B.A.,  College  of  City  of  New  York;  A.M.,   Duke  University. 

(English)    Dissertation:    "Milton's  Grammar" 
<'lyde  R.  Ferguson,  A.B.,   University  of  Oklahoma;   A.M.,   Duke  University. 

(History)    Dissertation:    "General  Andrew  Pickens" 
(ieorge  Greenberg,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College. 

(Psychology)     Dissertation:     "Visual    Induction    of    Eye    Torsion,     as    Measured     with    an 

After-image  Technique,   in   Relation   to  Visual  Perception  of  the   Vertical" 
Pyo   Byung  Han,   B.B.A.,   Emory   University. 

(Economics)    Dissertation:    "The  Lange-Patinkin  Controversy  over  the   'Classical'   Monetary 

Theory:   A  Critique" 
Henry   Allen   Hargreaves,   B.A.,   M.A.,   Mount  Allison   University. 

(English)    Dissertation:    "Tin-   Life  and   Plays  of  Mrs.   Aphra    Behn" 
Samuel    Smythe    Hill,    Jr.,    B.A.,    Georgetown    College;     M.A.,     Vanderbilt     University;     B.D.. 

Southern   Baptist  Theological   Seminary. 

(Religion)    Dissertation:   "The  Religious  Thought  of  II.  H.  Farmer  with   Special   Reference 

to  the   Doctrine  of  Providence" 
Albeit  Albrecht  Hirsch,   A.B.,   Oberlin   College;   M.A.,    Duke  University. 

(Economics)    Dissertation:    "A   Taxonomic   Study  of   Certain   Models  of   Economic   Growth" 
Louis  Wendell  Hodges,  B.S..  Millsaps   College;   B.D.,   Duke  University. 

(Religion)     Dissertation:     "A     Christian    Analysis    of    Selected    Contemporary    Theories    of 

Racial  Prejudice" 
Charles   Frederick   Kellers,    B.A..    Swarthmore   College. 

(Physics)    Dissertation:   "The   Specific   Heat  of  Liquid   Helium   near  the  Lambda  Point" 
John  William   Philip   Ost.   A.B.,    Duke    University. 

(Psychology)     Dissertation:     "Interstimulus    Interval    and    Proportion    of    Non-Reinforced 

Trials  in   Differential  Eyelid  Conditioning" 
Harold  E.  Robinson,   B.S.,   Ohio   University:    M.S.,    University  of  Tennessee. 

(Botany)    Dissertation:    "Generic    Revisions   of   North   American   Brachytheciaceae" 
Mohammed   Jawad    Saadaldin,    B.A..    Higher   Teacher   Training   College,    Iraq. 

(Mathematics)     Dissertation:    "A    Generalized    Lebesque    Covering   Theorem" 
Keith  Sloane,   B.Ec,   University  of  Queensland. 

(Economics)    Dissertation:    "Wage-Drift  in  Australia" 
Eugene  Joseph   Smith,   B.S..   Queens  College;   M.S.,   University  of   Connecticut. 

(Biochemistry)    Dissertation:    "Studies   on    the    Nucleotide    Spectra    of   Micro-organisms" 
Carolyn  Herbert   Smith,  A.B..   Ohio   University;   M.A.,   Duke  University. 

(English)    Dissertation:    "Journev,    Ordeal,    Recovery:    Metaphoric    Patterns    in    Meredith's 

Early  Prose  and  Poetry,   1849-1859" 
Gunter   Friedrich   Somner,    B.D.,   Methodist   Theological   Seminary,    Frankfurt,    Germany. 

(Religion)    Dissertation:    "The    Significance   of    the    Late    Philosophy    of    Schelling    for    the 

Formation  and  Interpretation  of  the  Thought  of  Paul  Tillich" 
Robert   Lee   Zimmerman,    B.A.,   The  College  of  Wooster;    M.A.,    Lehigh   University. 

(English)    Dissertation:    "Manuscript    Revision  in  Byron's  Chilrfe  Harold's  Pilgrimage" 
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1960-1961 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1961-1962 


DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1961 


Calendar  of  the  College 


1961 

September  14.  Thursday,  7:30  p.m.  Orientation  begins:  Assemblies  for  all  new 
students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering,  Trinity  College, 
and   the  Woman's  College. 

September  18.  Monday.  Registration  and  matriculation  of  all  students  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  Trinity  College,  and  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege  who   have   not   pre-registered. 

September  20.  Wednesday.     Final  registration  of  pre-registered  students. 

September  21.  Thursday,  8:10  a.m.     Fall  semester  classes  begin. 

November     4.  Saturday.     Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 

November  22.  Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.     Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 

November  27.  Monday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 

December    11.  Monday.    Founders' Day. 

December    20.  Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.    Christmas  recess  begins. 

1962 

January         3.     Wednesday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 
January       13.     Saturday,  12:30  p.m.     Fall  semester  classes  end. 
January        1(3.     Tuesday.     Final  examinations  begin. 

Friday.     Final  examinations  end. 

Tuesday.     Registration  and  matriculation  of  new  students. 

Wednesday.     Last  day  for  matriculation  for  the  spring  semester. 

Thursday,  8:10  a.m.     Spring  semester  classes  begin. 

Wednesday.     Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 

Saturday,  12:30  p.m.    Spring  recess  begins. 

Monday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 

Thursday,  5:00  p.m.     Spring  semester  classes  end. 

Saturday.     Final  examinations  begin. 

Wednesday.     Final  examinations  end. 

Saturday.    Commencement  begins. 

Sunday.     Commencement  Sermon. 

Monday.     Graduating  Exercises. 

For  calendar  of  The  Graduate  School,  refer  to  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Officers  of  the  College 


General  Administration 

Deryl  Hart,  M.D.,  President  of  the  University,  pro  tern 

Robert    Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D.,  Provost 

Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Rela- 
tions 

Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life 

Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Provost 

Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Provost 

Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D.,  Assistant  Provost 

Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B.,  Treasurer 

Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  M.A.,  C.P.A.,  Business  Manager  and  Comptroller 

John  Marion  Dozier,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University 

Engineering  Administration 

Walter  James  Seeley,  M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  of  Research  and  Development 

Allan  Murray  Cartter,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of   The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Edward  Kready  Kraybill,  M.S.E.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Engineering 

Robert  B.  Cox,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Men 

Richard  Lovejoy  Tuthill,  Ed.D.,  Lhiiversily  Registrar 

Everett  Broadus  Weatherspoon,  A.B.,  Director  of  Admissions,  Trinity  College  and 
College  of  Engineering 

Earl    Ivan    Brown,    II,    Ph.D.,    Chairman    and    Director    of    Graduate    Studies,   De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineeri)ig 

Charles  Rowe  Vail,   Ph.D.,   Chairman   and  Director  of   Graduate   Studies,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering 

John   Nelson   Macduff,   M.M.E.,   Chairman   and  Director  of   Graduate  Studies,  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Holt  McElduff,  A.B.,  Recorder 


Faculty  Emeritus 


Harold  Crusius  Bird,  Ph.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 

William  Holland  Hall,  A.M.,  M.S.C.E.,  /.  A.  Jones  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering 

Ralph  Sydney  Wilbur,  M.E.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frank    Nicholas    Egerton,    A.M.,    E.E.,    Associate    Professor    Emeritus    of   Electrical 
Engineering 


College  of  Engineering 

Instructional  Staff 


FACULTY 

Kiro  Pete  Arges    (1953),  M.S.  in  C.E..  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
John  Leslie  Artley   (1955),  D.Eng.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Thomas  Allan  Boyle    (1957),  M.S.  in  M.L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 
Earl    Ivan    Brown,    II     (1960).    Ph.D.,    /.    A.   ]ones   Professor   of   Civil   Engineering, 

Chdirman,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Edward  Henrv  Bryan    (1960),  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
G'le  Herbert  Buzzard    (1956).  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Donald  Amos  Calleson    (1955),  B.S.  in    M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Ernest  Elsevier    (1950),  M.S.  in  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
William  Henry  Gardner,  Jr.   (1953).  M.Eng.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Rhett  Truesdale  George,  Jr.    (1957).  M.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 
Howard  N.  Haines    (1943),  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Paul  Harrawood    (1956),  M.S.  in  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Clyde  Nelson  Holland    (1957),  B.S.C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Van  Leslie  Kenyon,  Jr.    (1945),  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Peter  Robert  Kosting    (1960),  Ph.D..  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Edward  Kready  Kraybill    (1939),  M.S.E..  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Engineering 
Sudhir  Kumar    (1958),  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 

Ralph  Elton  Lewis  (1941),  M.S.  in  M.I...  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 

John  Nelson  Macduff  (1956),  M.M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

James  Thomas  McKeel    (1956),  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Otto  Meier,  Jr.    (1934),  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Thomas  Hawkes  Nash.   Jr.    (1959),   B.S.,  Instructor  in   Mechanical  Engineering 

Billy  Brown  Olive  (1957),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Engineering  Law 

Harry  Ashton  Owen,  Jr.   (1951),  M.S.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Aubrey  Edwin  Palmer  (1944),  B.S.  in  Eng.,  C.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering 

Theo  Clyde  Pilkington    (1958),  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

*  Robert  Seaman  Rowe  (1956),  D.Eng.,  ./.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

Walter  James  Seeley  (1925).  M.S.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Dean  and  Director  of  Research,  College  of  Engineering 

♦Harold  Patt)  Stephenson  (1957),  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 

t  Kenneth  John  Tharp    (1953),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Charles  Rowe  Vail  (1939),  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

James  Wesley  Williams   (1937),  M.S.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Thomas  George  Wilson    (1959),  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

•David  Bruce  Young    (1956),  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

*  Resigned  Aug.   31,   1960. 

t  Absent  on  sabbatical  leave,   1960-61. 
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part-time  instructors 

Tuncer  Cebeci    (1959),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

John  Spellman  Glenn    (1959),  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

William  Edward   Hammond    (1960),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Cheng  Chang  Hu    (1960),   B.S.  in    M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Leonidas  John  Jones    (1958),  M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering 

James  Samuel  Mcknight    (1960),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Jchangir  Farhad  Mirza    (1957),  M.S.  in  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering 

Alexander  William  Molina    (1956),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering 

Thomas  Richard  Nesbitt,  Jr.    (1959),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering 

Carl  Duncan  Parker    (1959),  B.E.E.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Jai  Raj  Narain  Rajan    (1960),  B.S.,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering 

Jack  Edward  Rathmell    (1959),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Sina  Hasen  Serinken    (1959),   B.S.  in   C.E.,   Civil  Engineering 

Philip  Cox  Smith    (1960),  B.S.  in   M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Krikor  Garo  Tatladil    (1960),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering 

Gurkan  Unal    (1959),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering 

Frank  Thomas  Woolen  III    (1959),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Donald  Wright    (I960),  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 


Research  Staff 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

Leonidas  John  Jones    (1958),  M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering 

Michael    Stephen    Patrick    Lucas    (1959),   Cert.    City    and    Guilds   of    London    Inst. 

Electrical  Engineering 
James  Joseph   Murray    (1960),  M.S.,  Electrical  Engineering 
Wilber  Clarence  Stewart    (1958),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Electrical  Engineering 
Franz  K.  Weddeling    (1958),  Dipl.  Phys.,  Dr.  Ing.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 
Liou-Min  Leu    (1958),  B.E.,  Civil  Engineering 
Armagan  Sanver   (1958),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering 


Staff 


Mrs.  George  F.  Kale,  Librarian 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Holt  McEldufF,  A.B.,  Recorder  and  Secretary   to  the  Dean 

Mrs.  Leon  S.  Brooks,  Secretary,  Electrical  Engineering  Department 

Mrs.   Gerald    P.   Cantini,   A.B.,   Secretary,   Civil  Engineering  Department 

Mrs.   Winston    E.   Crabtree,  Secretary,  Mechanical  Engineering   Department 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fortune,  Secretary,  Dean's  Office 

Lester  Barham,  Laboratory   Technician  in  Electrical  Engineering 

William  Glenwood  Clayton,  Laboratory  Technician  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Joseph   Philip   Edwards,  Laboratory   Technician   in   Electrical  Engineering 

Alonzo  George  Vaughan,  Laboratory    Technician   in   Civil  Engineering 

James  Edgar  Grasty,  Technician  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Earl  Smith,  Technician  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 
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ENGINEERING    FACULTY   COUNCIL 
Chairman:  Dean  W.  J.  Seele) 
Secretary:  E.  B.  Weatherspoon 
Assistant  to  the  Dean:  E.  K.  Kraybill 
C/j'//  Engineering:  I..  I.  Brown,  II.  |.  W.  Williams 
Electrical  Engineering:  C.  R.  Vail,  Olto  Meier,  Jr. 
Mechanical  Engineering:  J.  N.  Macduff,  Y.  L.  Kenyon,  Jr. 
Chemistry:  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 
English:  G.  C.  Harwell 
Mathematics:  F.  (..  Dressel 
Ex-officio:  Provost  R.  T.  Cole 
Dean  M.  F.  Hobbs 

COMMITTEE   OF  THE  BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES  ON    ENGINEERING 

AND   RES  LARCH 

E.  L.  Jones,  B.  E.  Jordan 

FACULTY    COMMITTEES 

Building:  Kraybill;  Brown.  Haines,  Macduff,  Seeley,  Nail 

Bulletin:  kraybill;   Harrawood,  Harwell,  Nash,  Vail 
Engineering  Publications:  Boyle;   Artlcy,   Haines.   Harwell 
Executive:  Seeley:   Brown,  Kraybill,  Macduff,  Vail 
Faculty  Program:  Arges;  Boyle,   Pilkington 

Frc\lnnan  Advisory:  Kraybill;  Arges,  Arilev.  Buzzard,  Calleson,  Elsevier,  Haines, 
Holland,  Lewis,  Owen,  Palmer,  Wilson 

Graduate  Prosram:  Seeley;  Brown,  Macduff,  Vail 

Lecture:  Wilson,  Elsevier,  Williams 

Library:  Harrawood;  George,  Kale,  Kenyon 

Schedule:  Kraybill;  Elsevier,  Harrawood,  McElduff,  McKeel,  Williams 

Representatives  to  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council:  Brown,  Elsevier,  Kraybill,  Mat- 
dull,  Owen,  Seeley,  Palmer,  Yail 

Upperclass  Advisers:  Boyle,  Gardner,  George,  Harrawood,  Kenyon,  McKeel,  Meier, 
Nash,  Williams 


Engineering  Programs 


ENGINEERING  is  the  profession  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences  gained  by  study  and  experience 
is  applied  to  develop  ways  of  utilizing  economically  the  materials  and 
forces  of  nature  for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  The  programs  of 
engineering  education  and  research  at  Duke  University  are  designed 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to  prepare  for  successful  prac- 
tice of  that  profession  and  for  a  satisfying  and  responsible  citizenship. 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  the  vehicles  for  accomplishing  this  goal. 

Through  its  component  Departments  of  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  the  College  of  Engineering  offers  fully  accredited 
programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, or  Mechanical  Engineering.  Through  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  work  is  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineering,  and  to  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  with  a  major  in  electrical  engineering. 

History 

The  College  of  Engineering  traces  its  origin  to  1887,  when  in- 
struction in  engineering  subjects  was  begun  by  Trinity  College.  Willi 
the  establishment  of  Duke  University  the  program  in  engineerinj 
rapidly  evolved  to  its  present  status  through  a  series  of  steps  that 
included  the  formation  of  separate  departments  in  civil  and  electrical 
engineering  in  1927,  the  formation  of  a  separate  department  in  me- 
chanical engineering  in  1931,  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of 
Engineering,  with  the  three  Departments  as  components,  in  1937,  and, 
finally,  the  incorporation  of  this  Division  into  the  University  structure 
in  1939  as  the  College  of  Engineering,  one  of  the  three  coordinate 
undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke  University.  The  Master  of  Science 
degree  with  a  major  in  engineering  was  authorized  in  1950  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  electrical  engineering  was  authorized  in  1960, 
both  through  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Relationship  to  the  University 

As  part  of  the  University  community,  students  in  the  engineering 
programs  share  in  a  total  educational  experience  that  only  a  major 
university  can  provide.     The  College  of  Engineering  shares  the  same 
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campus  with  Trinity  College,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Divinity  School,  and  the  Schools  of  Forestry,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Nursing.  The  facilities  for  library,  laboratory,  and  field  work 
and  the  many  activities— religious,  intellectual,  cultural,  pre-profes- 
sional,  social,  and  athletic— form  part  of  the  environment  by  which 
an  engineering  student  is  conditioned.  He  may  enjoy  simultaneously 
the  broad  facilities  and  challenges  of  a  university  and  the  life  and 
.   atmosphere  of  a  small  college. 


Undergraduate  Program 


The  aim  of  undergraduate  engineering  education  at  Duke  is  to 
provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  student  will  be  motivated  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  understanding  in  those  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor that  will  equip  him  for  a  career  in  his  chosen  profession.  The 
program  stresses  the  development  of  intellectual  power  and  seeks  to 
provide  a  broad  scientific  base  for  later  technical  studies  as  well  as  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  studies.  Both 
on  the  campus  and  in  the  classroom  the  emphasis  is  on  the  individual. 
To  this  end  classes  are  kept  small  and  close  contact  is  maintained 
between  professor  and  student. 

Each  of  the  three  undergraduate  engineering  curricula  requires  a 
minimum  of  142  semester  hours  of  work  lor  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Detailed  information  for  prospective  students  can  be  found  in  the 
bulletin  Information  for  Pro.spcct.ives  Students,  which  is  available 
through  the  Registrar,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Liberal  Arts  -  Engineering  Combined  Program 

Under  a  special  plan  of  cooperation  with  selected  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, the  College  of  Engineering  enables  and  encourages  students  to 
combine  with  their  professional  engineering  training  an  enlarged 
program  of  humanities  and  social  studies.  Under  this  "three-two" 
plan  an  outstanding  student  may  follow  an  approved  program  of 
study  at  the  cooperating  liberal  arts  college  for  an  initial  period  of 
three  years  and  then  complete  his  studies  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
at  Duke  University  in  two  more  years.  At  the  completion  of  the 
combined  program  of  five  years,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  granted 
by  the  cooperating  liberal  arts  college,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  Engineering  is  granted  by 
Duke  University.  Currently  associated  with  the  Duke  University  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  in  this  plan  are:  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;   Davidson  College.  Davidson,  N.  C;   Elon  College,  Elon, 
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N.  C;  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.;  John  B.  Stetson 
University,  Deland,  Fla.;  Methodist  College,  Fayetteville,  N.  C; 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.;  Wake  Forest  College,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C;  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Inquiries  concerning  this  plan  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean, 
College  of  Engineering,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Master  of  Science  Program 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  three  de- 
partments which  constitute  the  College  of  Engineering  offer  work 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  civil,  electrical, 
or  mechanical  engineering.  Each  of  these  programs  requires  30  units 
of  graduate  work:  24  units  of  course  work  and  a  research-based  thesis 
carrying  6  units  of  credit.  The  available  areas  of  specialization  in 
each  department  are  listed  elsewhere  in  the  appropriate  departmental 
section  of  this  bulletin. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
engineering  department,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  Program 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  with  a  major  in  electrical  engi- 
neering is  ottered  through  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Minimum  requirements  for  this  degree  include  48  units  of  graduate 
course  work,  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  and  a 
research-based  dissertation.  The  available  areas  of  specialization  are 
listed  in  this  bulletin  in  the  section  on  electrical  engineering. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Chairman,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Organization 

The  affairs  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  administered  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Executive  Committee 
which  includes  the  Chairmen  of  the  three  Departments  of  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  The  legislative  body  of  the  College 
is  the  Engineering  Faculty  Council,  which  has  responsibility  lor  the 
curriculum  and  for  determining  policies  in  those  educational,  pro- 
fessional, and  administrative  matters  that  pertain  exclusively  to  the 
College  of  Engineering.  The  affairs  of  each  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing are  administered  by  the  Chairman  of  that  Department,  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  Department  Faculty.     Much  of  the  administrative 

work  of  the  College  is  carried  out  bv  committees. 

The  graduate  programs  are  administered  by  the  respective  engi- 
neering departments  through  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Physical  Plant 


The  College  is  on  the  West  Campus  in  a  building  that  was  first 
occupied  in  January  1948.  Each  of  three  wings  houses  the  labora- 
tories and  the  special  classrooms  of  one  of  the  three  engineering 
departments.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  has  offices,  class- 
rooms, and  other  general  Facilities  including  a  library  of  some  28,700 
volumes  and  308  periodicals;  an  auditorium  where  audio-visual  in- 
struction can  be  given  to  large  groups;  a  conference  room;  a  student 
lounge;  photographic  dark  rooms;  mimeographing  and  blueprinting 
facilities;  and  drafting  rooms. 


Admission 


Undergraduate 


CANDIDATES  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Engineering  as  members  of  the  freshman  class  or  as  students  with 
advanced  standing.  Since  the  enrollment  is  limited,  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  selects  students  who,  in  its  judgment,  are  best  qualified 
to  benefit  from  the  educational  advantages  which  the  College  offers. 
The  Committee  bases  its  decision  primarily  on  the  academic  record  of 
the  candidate,  on  test  scores,  and  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter and  general  fitness  for  college  life  at  Duke.  A  personal  interview 
with  an  officer  of  the  Admissions  Office  is  welcomed,  and  a  visit  to  the 
campus  is  of  material  benefit  to  the  candidate. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS:  A  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  present  at  least  15  acceptable 
units  of  secondary  school  credit.  A  minimum  of  12  units  in  college 
preparatory  subjects  must  be  presented,  but  it  is  recommended  that 
1 5  be  offered.  For  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  candidates 
are  advised  to  present  four  units  of  mathematics  and  at  least  one  unit 
in  physics  or  chemistry.  Subjects  classified  as  college  preparatory  are 
English,  foreign  languages,  history  and  social  studies,  mathematics  and 
sciences. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  required  to 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  all  engineering  candidates 
take  the  Advanced  Mathematics  Achievement  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  in  March  of  the  senior  year  in  secondary 
school.  Details  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  complying  with 
this  requirement  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  for  admission. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING:  A  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  advanced  standing  must  have  fulfilled  the  equivalent  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  must  present  official 
transcripts  of  all  work  completed  in  other  institutions,  and  must  have 
an  honorable  dismissal  from  each  institution  previously  attended. 
Advanced  standing  candidates  who  have  previously  taken  the  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Test  and  any  achievement  tests  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  should  request  the  Board  to  send  a  report  of  their 
test  scores  to  the  Director  of  Admissions.     All  others  are  required  to 
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take  the  Scholastic  Apitude  Test  and  request  the  Board  to  send  their 
scores  to  the  Admissions  Office. 

Credit  for  work  completed  at  other  institutions  will  be  determined 
in  relation  to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Credit  for  courses  in  science  offered  for  advanced  standing  by  a 
transfer  from  a  junior  college  will  be  determined  by  the  departments 
concerned. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  acceptable  from  a  junior  college 
is  60  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  No  credit  is 
given  for  work  completed  by  correspondence,  and  credit  for  no  more 
than  six  semester  hours  is  allowed  for  extension  courses.  Any  exten- 
sion work  accepted  must  be  specifically  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  AND  CREDIT:  Placement  in  ad- 
vanced sections  of  freshman  courses,  or  in  courses  beyonci  the  freshman 
level,  with  or  without  credit,  may  be  approved  on  the  basis  of  tests 
administered  at  the  Universitv  during  Orientation  Week  or  from  the 
results  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  The  undergraduate  departments  of  instruction 
and  the  Freshman  Office  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
evalautions  leading  to  advanced  placement  of  freshmen  matriculants. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS:  Students  of  mature  age 
may  be  admitted  for  special  work  in  such  courses  of  instruction  as 
they  are  qualified  to  take.  They  may  not  be  admitted  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  in  a  regular  course  unless  they  meet  all  normal  require- 
ments for  admission. 

READM1SSION  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS:  A  student  who,  fol- 
lowing withdrawal  from  the  College,  desires  to  return  should  apply  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions,  and  send  a  detailed  statement  of  his  activi- 
ties since  leaving  Duke  University. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE:  Application  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  Admissions, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Application  forms  and 
instructions  will  be  sent  to  the  candidate.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  candidate  to  see  that  these  forms  are  properly  executed  and,  to- 
gether with  other  requested  material,  sent  promptly  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  A  non-refundable  application  processing  fee  of  $10.00 
must  accompany  the  official  application  form. 

Application  prior  to  the  final  year  of  the  secondary-school  course 
is  not  required.  Formal  steps  looking  toward  admission  should  be 
initiated,  however,  earlv  in  the  senior  year  and  not  later  than  Feb- 
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ruary  1.    Candidates  for  admission  arc  requested  to  file  all  credentials 
by  March  1.     Candidates  will  be  notified  as  decisions  are  made. 

WOMEN  STUDENTS:  Women  students  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  live  on  the  Woman's  College  campus  and  are  subject 
to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Woman's  College. 

Graduate 

PREREQUISITES:  A  student  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duke  University  with  a  major  in 
engineering  must  normally  have  received  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  engineering  institution.  His  undergraduate  program  should 
be  well  rounded  and  of  such  quality  as  to  give  positive  evidence  of 
capacity  for  graduate  study. 

STUDENTS  REQUfRING  ADMISSION:  Admission  is  required 
of  (1)  all  students  who  intend  to  pursue  study  toward  a  degree  offered 
by  the  Graduate  School,  (2)  all  other  students  who  desire  credit  for 
whatever  purpose  for  graduate  courses— except  students  who  register 
only  in  the  Summer  Session. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ALL  APPLICANTS:  A  student  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  should  request  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  to  send  an  application  blank.  This  he  should  fill 
out  completely  and  return  promptly.  In  addition  he  should  provide 
the  following  supporting  documents:  (1)  a  transcript  or  transcripts 
of  all  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  mailed  directly  by  the 
Registrar  to  the  Dean;  (2)  as  soon  as  possible,  supplementary  tran- 
scripts showing  completion  of  work  not  completed  when  the  earlier 
transcript  was  made;  (3)  three  letters  of  recommendation  writ- 
ten by  persons  best  qualified  to  judge  him  as  a  prospective  grad-  i 
uate  student  and  mailed  directly  to  the  Dean;  (4)  scores  on  the 
aptitude  and  major  subject  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  always 
acceptable  to  strengthen  the  application  and  always  to  be  reported 
if  the  examinations  have  been  taken. 

For  complete  admission  requirements,  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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THE  work  oi  a  civil  engineer  may  be  divided  into  four  major 
fields:  sanitary  engineering— public  health,  water  supply,  and 
waste  disposal;  hydraulics— flood  control,  river  improvements,  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  and  water  power;  transportation— railroads,  highways, 
airports,  waterways,  park  systems,  traffic  control,  and  city  planning; 
structures— bridges,  buildings,  foundations,  dams,  tunnels,  tanks,  bins, 
and  other  industrial  structures.  The  concern  of  a  civil  engineer  is  pri- 
marily with  conception,  design  and  construction,  although  often  his 
responsibility  includes  maintenance.  His  undergraduate  education 
comprises  scientific,  technical,  civic,  and  cultural  subjects.  In  order 
that  he  may  become  qualified  to  assume  responsible  charge  of  engineer- 
ing work,  he  must  supplement  this  instruction  with  progressive  studv 
after  he  graduates  and  while  he  is  securing  his  practical  experience. 

The  various  facilities  of  the  department  are  described  below. 

The  Mechanics  of  Materials  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  basic  principles  of  stress  and  strain  and  for  the  testing 
of  structural  members.  Its  facilities  are  adequate  for  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  instruction.  Included  in  this  laboratory  are  three 
universal    testing    machines    with    capacities    from    5,000    to    400,000 
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pounds;  various  hardness  testers;  machines  for  testing  torsion,  fatigue, 
and  impact;  calibration  apparatus;  and  a  variety  of  modern  strain 
gages  of  direct  acting  mechanical  and  electric-resistance  types. 

The  Materials  Laboratory,  has  the  equipment  necessary  for  both 
engineering  research  and  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  physical 
properties  and  stress-deformation  characteristics  of  bituminous  mix- 
tures, concretes,  and  soils. 

For  advanced  instruction  in  Stress  Analysis  there  are  various  polari- 
scopes  with  facilities  for  taking  and  developing  pictures,  large-sized 
Begg's  deformeter,  loading  frames,  and  miscellaneous  tools  for  pre- 
paring accurate  models  for  testing. 

The  department  has  an  unusually  modern  and  representative  col- 
lection of  Surveying  Equipment:  transits,  levels,  plane  tables,  accessory 
equipment,  precise  levels  and  theodolites. 

In  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory  there  is  complete  equip- 
ment for  performing  the  physical,  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  micro- 
scopic tests  as  outlined  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
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Program  of  Studies  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Engrg 

1 

Engl 

1 

Hist 

Ei 

Math 

21 

Phys 

41 

PE 

Freshman  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Engineering  Graphics ....   2  Engrg 

English  Composition 3  Engl 

U.S.  in  World  Today...  .   3  Hist 

Introductory  Calculus ....  3  fMath 

General  Physics 4  Phys 

Physical  Education 1  PE 

*m 


2 

2 

E2 

22 

42 


Sophomore  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Descriptive  Geometry ....  2 

English  Composition 3 

U.S.  in  World  Today....  3 
Introductory  Calculus ....  3 

General  Physics 4 

Physical  Education 1 

"*I6 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

Surveying 5 

Statics 3 

Intermediate  Calculus ....  3 

Approved  Elective 3 

PE  Physical  Education 1 
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Chem  1 

fCE  61 

Engrg  57 

Math  63 


Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

Materials  Laboratory  I .  .  .  1 

Mechanics  of  Materials ...  3 

Materials  Laboratory ....  1 

Technical  Communication  3 

Intermediate  Calculus ....  3 

£  Approved  Elective 3 

PE  Physical  Education _1 
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Chem 

2 

CE 

72 

fEngrg 

107 

Engrg 

109 

Engl 

93 

Math 

64 

Junior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


CE 

101 

CE 

118 

tCE 

131 

CE 

135 

Engrg 

115 

ME 

103 

Materials  Laboratory  II .  .  1 

Engineering  Materials ....  2 

Structural  Mechanics  I . . .  3 

Soils  Mechanics 2 

Dynamics 3 

Thermodynamics 3 


ME      116     M.  E.  Laboratory 1       ^Approved  Electives. 

£  Approved  Elective 3 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

CE         113     Route  Surveying 2 

CE         133     Reinforced  Concrete 

Fundamentals 3 

EE         123     Fundamentals  of  EE 3 

EE         125     Elec.  Fundamentals  Lab. .  1 

fEngrg    128     Fluid  Mechanics 3 


_6 
18 


Senior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


CE 

123 

CE 

124 

CE 

132 

CE 

146 

CE         116     Transportation  Engrg. .  .      3 
CE         140     Structural  Mechanics  II .  .   3 

CE  Elective 3 

$  Approved  Electives _9 

18 


S.H. 

Hydraulic  Engineering ...   3 
Sanitary  Engineering ....   3 

Structural  Design 4 

Professional  Engineering.   2 

^Approved  Electives 6 

~18 

t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  ran  be  advanced. 
(See  page  52.) 

*  Freshman  engineering  students  taking  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  will  schedule  certain 
courses  in   addition   to  the  sixteen   semester   hours  prescribed   for  each   semester. 

%  Part  of  a  program  of  30  semester  hours  of  electives  planned  with  departmental  approval 
to  suit  the  interests  and  abilities  of  each  student.  The  program  will  include  three  semester 
hours  of  mathmatics  beyond  calculus;  an  additional  nine  semester  hours  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  or  other  technical  subjects;  and  another  15  semester  hours  in  the  humanities  or 
the  social  sciences,   including  six  semester   hours  of  either  economics  or  political  science. 

_  A  maximum  of  nine  semester  hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval 
Science  course  work  may  be  counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  in  satisfying  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  All  other  credits  earned  in  Air 
Science  and   Naval   Science  are  taken    in   addition   to   the  minimum    program. 
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Program  of  Studies  in  Civil  Engineering  for 

the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering  otters  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science.  As  a  prerequisite  to  graduate  study  the  student  normally 
must  have  been  awarded  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  an  accredited  engineer- 
ing curriculum.  Minimum  prerequisites  to  graduate  courses  in  civil 
engineering  are  a  knowledge  of  linear  differential  equations,  mechanics 
of  materials,  structural  theory  and  design,  fluid  mechanics,  ami  loca- 
tion procedure. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  M.S.  degree  is  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  .'!()  units  oi  graduate  work,  as  follows:  12  units  in  engineer- 
ing, 12  units  of  work  outside  civil  engineering  (normally  in  chemistry, 
mathematics  and  physics),  and  ti  units  of  credit  for  a  research-based 
thesis  in  one  ol  the  following  fields:  hydraulic  engineering,  soils  engi- 
neering or  structural  engineering.  There  is  no  foreign  language  re- 
quirement. 


Undergraduate  Courses 


CE  61.  PLANE  SURVEYING.— Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying:  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departure--,  and  areas;  accural v  and  errors;  topographic 
mapping;  rural  and  urban  land  surveys;  celestial  observations  for  azimuth;  tri- 
angulation;  introduction  to  photogrammetry.  Prerequisites:  Engrg.  1  and  Math.  21. 
I  5  s.h.  Assistani   Professors  Arges  v  H\rr\\\ood 

CE  72.  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  [.-Blending  of  granular  materials  and 
determinations  of  their  phvsical  properties,  design  of  concrete  and  bituminous 
mixtures,  consistency  limits  of  soils.     1  s.h.        Assistani   Professor  Hon  vnd  v  Si  vff 

CE  101.  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  II.-Testing  of  soils,  concrete,  and  bi- 
tuminous mixtures.  Mechanical  analyses,  compaction,  consolidation,  triaxial,  and 
stability  tests.  Analysis  of  test  results.  Prerequisite:  CE  72:  concurrent:  Engrg.  107. 
1  s.h.  Assistani   1'roft  ssor  Holland  x-  Staff 

CE  SI  10.  PLANE  SURVEYING.— Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differentia]  and  profile  leveling:  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas:  accurac)  and  errors;  mapping;  celes- 
tial observations  for  azimuth:  triangulation.  Prerequisites:  trigonometry;  engineer- 
ing graphics  desirable.     4  s.h.  Assisi  \m   Professor  Harrawood 

CE  113.  ROUTE  SURVEYING.— Simple,  compound,  and  reverse  curves;  spirals; 
earthwork,  and  grading  plans.     Prerequisite:   CE  61.     2  s.h.         Professor  Williams 

CE  116.  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING.— Location,  design,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  higlnva\s  and  city  streets:  soil  stabilization:  traffic  studies:  economics  of 
planning  and  design.     Prerequisite:   CE   113,   135.     3  s.h.  Profi  smik  Williams 

CE  118.  MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING— Behavior  of  materials  under  load: 
mechanical  properties  as  criteria  for  failure;  elemental-)  metallurgy.  Ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals,  timber,  plastics,  stone  and  clay  products.  Prerequisite:  Engrg. 
107  and  Engrg.  109.    2  s.h.  Vssistani   Professor  Arges 
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CE  121.  *HYDROLOGY.— Fundamentals  of  meteorology;  precipitation;  evapora- 
tion. Ground  water  development.  Stream  flow  and  stream  gaging.  Hydrograph 
analysis.  Flood  routing.  Field  trips  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Engrg.  128. 
3  s.h.  Professor  Williams 

CE  123.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING.-Pipe  flow,  compound  pipe  systems, 
network  analysis,  analysis  and  problems  on  pumps  and  turbines,  fundamental  as- 
pects of  hydrology.  Open  channel  flow,  non-uniform  flow  computations.  Irriga- 
tion and  drainage  problems.  Flood  control  and  hydraulic  structures.  Prerequisite: 
Engrg.  128.    3  s.h.  Professor  Williams 

CE  124.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERING.-Engineering  and 
public  health  aspects  of  water  treatment  and  supply,  waste  treatment  and  disposal, 
and  environmental  sanitation.  Design  basis  for  collection  and  treatment  facilities. 
Laboratory  procedures  and  interpretation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2;  Con- 
current: CE  123.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

CE  126.  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  DESIGN. -Design  of  facilities  for  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  water  and  means  for  treatment  and  disposal  of  wastes. 
Stream  sanitation  as  it  affects  location  and  design  of  treatment  works.  Prerequisite: 
CE  124.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

CE  131.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  I. -Shears,  moments,  and  internal  forces 
by  algebraic  and  graphic  methods  under  various  conditions  of  loading.  Deflection 
of  trusses.     Prerequisite:   Engrg.  107.     3  s.h.  Professor  Brown 

CE  132.  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.-Tension,  compression,  flexural  members, 
eccentric  connections,  unsymmetrical  bending,  riveted  and  welded  plate  girders, 
trusses  and  office  building  frames.  Timber  design  using  ring  connectors.  Design 
and  detail  drawings.     Prerequisite:   CE  131.     4  s.h.       Associate  Professor  Palmer 

CE  133.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE. -Theory  and  de- 
sign of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns  and  footings.  Moment  distribution. 
Prerequisite:  CE  131.  3  s.h.  (CE  133  will  also  be  offered  during  1961-62  as  described 
in  the  Engineering  Bulletin,  Feb.   1960,  vol.  32,  no.  4-B.)  Professor  Brown 

CE  135.  SOIL  MECHANICS.— Soil  identification  and  classification;  elementary 
soil  physics;  drainage;  exploration;  stability  of  footings  and  retaining  walls;  settle- 
ment; application  of  theory  to  foundation  design.     Prerequisite:  Engrg.  107.    2  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  137,  138.  SEMINAR— Students  are  required  to  make  reports  and  to  talk 
on  current  engineering  literature  or  on  such  other  topics  as  may  be  assigned. 
1-2  s.h.  Professor  Williams  and  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  140.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  II.-Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  by  various  methods  including  those  of  elastic  energy.  Prerequisite:  CE 
131.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  143,  144.  PROJECTS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.-This  course  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  certain  seniors  who  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  research  in  one  distinct  field  of  civil  engineering,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  substituted  for  certain  general  civil  engineering  courses.     2-6  s.h.  Staff 

CE  146.  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING.-Topics  related  to  the  practice  of 
civil  engineering:  engineering  economy,  contracts,  specifications,  and  ethics.  Pres- 
entation of  student  papers  on  historical  and  current  aspects  of  civil  engineering. 
Seniors  only.  2  s.h.  (CE  146  will  be  offered  during  1961-62  as  described  in  the 
Engineering  Bulletin,  Feb.  1960,  vol.  32,  no.  4-B.)  Associate  Professor  Palmer 

CE  148.  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING.-Structural  design  utilizing  metal, 
concrete  and  timber.  Planning,  preliminary  design,  organization  of  design  pro- 
cedures and  specifications.     Prerequisite  CE  132  and  CE  133.     3  s.h.  Staff 

CE  154.  *GEOMETRIC  THOROUGHFARE  DESIGN.-Analysis  and  design  of 
municipal  street  systems.  Origin-destination  surveys;  control  of  traffic  flow;  grade, 
rotary,  and  grade-separation  intersections.     Prerequisite:  CE  113.     3  s.h.  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 
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Graduate  Courses 

PROFESSOR   BROWN.   CHAIRMAN    AND   DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE    STUDIES; 
PROFESSOR   WILLIAMS;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   GARDNER;    DR.   KUMAR 

CE  201.  'THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS— Introduction  to  the 

theorv  of  elasticity,  vibrations  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.      (Same  course  as  ME 
201.)     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Gardner 

CE  202.  'ADVANCED  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
STRESS  ANALYSIS.— The  analysis  of  stress  and  strain  in  deformable  bodies,  correla- 
tion of  theory  with  data  from  experiment.  Photoelasticity.  Strain  gages.  Simili- 
tude.    3  units.  Staff 

CE  231.  'STRUCTURAL  THEORV  AND  ANALYSIS— The  application  of  the 
fundamental  theories  of  structural  action  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  structural 
members.     The  Gauss  Scheme.     Specificaitons.     Planning  of  CE  projects.     3  units. 

Professor  Brown 

CE  232.  *RELNFORCED  CONCRETE  THEORY.-Design  and  analysis  of  rein- 
forced concrete  members  including  plates  and  shells.  Prestressed  and  poststressed 
concrete  members.     3  units.  Professor  Brown 

CE  235.  'FOUNDATION  ENGINEERING.-The  theorv  and  application  of  soil 
mechanics  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  foundations,  subsurface  structures,  and  earth 
works.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  242.  'HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING— Fundamental  principles  of  flow, 
effects  of  gravity.  viscosit\,  compressibility,  and  surface  tension  of  fluid  motion  in 
closed  conduits  and  open  channels;  surface  and  form  resistance;  hydraulic  similitude. 
Fundamentals  of  applied  hydrology.     3   units.  Professor  Williams 

CE  297,  *298.  THESIS.— Research  relating  to  selected  fields  of  study  involving 
original  work  extending  o\er  two  terms.  \  student  with  the  proper  background 
may  carry  on  research  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following  fields; 
foundation  engineering;  hydraulic  engineering,  and  structural  engineering.  Thesis 
credit  only,     (i  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

*  Offered   only   upon   demand;    enrollment  limited. 
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C.ll  \KI.I 


Row  i    Vail 
Professor 


\\  w  II  k    |  WII  s  Si  1 1  i  ■> 

Ionics  />'.  Duke  Professor 

Ol  If)    Ml  II  R.    |R. 

Professor 

|on\  I.i  sin    Arm  i  \ 
Associate  Professor 

Knw  \rd  Kri  \dy  KrAYBII  i 
Associate  Professor 

H  \RRi    AsHTON   Owi  \.  Jr. 

Associate  Professor 

Thomas  George  Wilson 

Associate  Professor 

Rill  I  I      I  Rl  I  SDALE    (-1  ORGl 
lssi slant  Professor 

|  wii  s  Thom  IS  M<  Ki  i  i 

Assistant  Professor 


Chairman 


Bili.\    Brow  n  Olive 
Lecturer 

I  III  O    (.IA  III      I'll  kIN(.l()N 

Irish  uctor 

William  Edward  Hammond 

Instructor.  Part-time 

I.i  ONIDAS  John   Joni  s 
Instructor,  Part-time 

|  wii  s  swni  i    McKnighi 
Instructor,  Part-time 

Carl  IK  \c\\  P\rki  r 
Instructor,   Part-time 

)  \ck  Edward  Rathmeli 

Instructor,  Part-time 

I-r  \nk  Thom  w  Wooi  i  n 

Instriu  tor,   Part-lime 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  utilizes  ihc  electrical  and  mag- 
netic fortes  of  nature  and  properties  of  matter  to  supply  human 
needs.  To  an  increasing  degree  its  products  and  services  influence 
the  daily  living  ol  most  ol  the  world's  population.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  processing  and  transmitting  of  information— as  in  radar,  tele- 
vision, radio  and  wire  telephony,  measurement,  electronics,  computa- 
tion, and  control.  It  is  equally  concerned  with  the  processing,  trans- 
mitting, and  controlling  of  encrgx—as  in  rotating  machines,  power 
s\  stems,  and  automatic  industrial  processes.  It  provides  most  of  our 
lahor-saving  home  appliances  and  many  of  the  instruments  of  modern 
scientific  research  and  of  modern  medical  practice. 

The  professional  electrical  engineer  may  engage  in  consulting  and 
teaching,  research  and  development,  design  and  manufacturing,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  or  management  and  sales.  His  education  must 
therefore  provide  a  fundamental  understanding  of  both  the  science  of 
electrical  engineering,  which  is  based  on  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  art  of  electrical  engineering,  which  depends  on 
human  imagination  and  judgment.  It  must  also  prepare  him  to  serve 
|s  a  responsible  member  of  society  by  providing  him  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  program   in   electrical   engineering  at   Duke,   therefore,   does 
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not  stress  the  mere  acquisition  of  specific  skills  and  methods,  but 
seeks,  in  both  classroom  and  laboratory,  to  stimulate  students  to  think 
creatively  in  terms  of  fundamentals.  It  is  hoped  that,  once  started, 
creativity  may  become  a  habit. 

Such  a  program  requires  an  able  staff,  extensive  library  resources, 
and  well-equipped  laboratories,  such  as  are  found  here.  Some  idea 
of  the  range  of  interests  in  electrical  engineering  which  are  included 
in  this  program  may  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  laboratory 
activities  of  the  Department. 

In  the  Fields  and  Circuits  Laboratories  the  configurations  of  two- 
and  three-dimensional  fields  are  studied  by  several  different  analog 
techniques.  Complex  network  functions  are  studied  by  means  of  an 
electrolytic  tank  mapper.  Nonsinusoidal  waves  are  synthesized  and 
analyzed,  and  oscillographic  studies  are  made  of  both  steady-state  and 
transient  behavior  of  direct-current  circuits  and  single-phase  and  poly- 
phase alternating-current  circuits. 

The  Electronics  Laboratories  are  equipped  for  the  study  of  the 
physical  behavior  of  basic  electronic  components  and  of  advanced 
electronic  devices  throughout  the  sub-radio  frequency  region. 

In  the  Radio-Frequency  Laboratory  studies  are  made  of  radio- 
frequency  systems  and  their  component  parts  throughout  the  radio- 
frequency  spectrum.     Applications  to  television  and  radar  are  shown. 

In  the  Electric  Machinery  Laboratory  the  principles  of  large-scale 
energy  conversion  and  control  are  studied.  Transformers,  a-c  and 
d-c  motors  and  generators,  and  their  associated  controls  are  included 
in  this  work. 

In  the  Automatic  Control  Laboratory  studies  are  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  growing  fields  of  instrumentation  and  auto- 
mation. 

The  Computer  Laboratory  contains  a  general-purpose  electronic 
analog  computer.  This  device  is  used  in  solving  higher-order  dif- 
ferential equations  that  are  descriptive  of  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
complex  physical  systems. 

The  High-Voltage  Laboratory,  with  equipment  capable  of  pro- 
ducing up  to  one-half  million  volts,  is  used  to  study  the  nature  of 
electrical  breakdown  of  insulating  materials. 

In  the  Ferromagnetics  Laboratory  investigations  are  being  con- 
ducted into  such  properties  of  ferromagnetic  materials  as  magneto- 
thermal,  magneto-optical,  magneto-resistive  and  magneto-strictive 
effects. 

In  the  Semiconductor  Laboratory  research  is  in  progress  involving 
the  fundamental  properties  of  semiconducting  solid  state  materials. 

Research  in  the  Superconducting-Circuits  Laboratory  is  directed 
toward   the  exploitation   in  engineering  application  of  some  of  the 
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unique  physical   phenomena  which   are  observed  to  obtain   at   tem- 
peratures in  the  vicinity  of  absolute  zero. 

Through  Amateur  Radio  Station  W4AHY,  which  is  licensed  to 
operate  on  the  popular  amateur  bands  using  both  voice  and  code 
transmission,  interested  students  who  hold  licenses  gain  practical 
experience  in  short-wave  radio. 
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Freshman  Year 


Engrg 

1 
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21 
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11 

PE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Engineering  Graphics ....   2  Engrg 

English  Composition 3  Engl 

U.  S.  in  World  Today ....   3  Hist 

Introductory  Calculus  ...   3  fMath 

General  Physics 4  Phys 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

2     Descriptive  Geometry ....  2 

2     English  Composition 3 

E2     U.  8.  in  World  Today. . . .  3 

22     Introductory  Calculus. .. .  3 

42     General  Physics 4 

Physical  Education 1 

*16 


Chem 

1 

Econ 

51 

EE 

53 

EE 

55 

Engl 

93 

Math 

63 

PE 

Sophomore  Year 

EIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry    4  Chem 

Principles  of  Economics .  .   3  Econ 

E.  E.  Fundamentals 1  tEE 

Electric  Circuits 4  Engrg 

Technical  Communication  3  Math 

Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3  PE 

Physical  Education 1 


19 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

2     Gen.  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

52     Principles  of  Economics .  .  3 

56     Electric  Networks 4 

60     Statics-Strength 4 

64     Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

19 


Junior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

EE       109     Electromagnetic  Systems.  4 

EE       111     Electrical  Prin.  Lab 2 

Engrg  115     Dynamics 3 

Math   111     Applied  Math  Analysis  I..  3 

Phys    161     Modern  Physics 3 

*Approved  Elective 3 


IS 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

tEE         110     Electromagnetic  Systems.  4 

EE         112     Electrical  Prin.  Lab 1 

Engrg    128     Fluid  Mechanics 3 

Math     112     Applied  Math  Analysis  II.  3 

ME        103     Thermodynamics 3 

ME        116     M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

^Humanities-Social  Studies  Elective 3 


18 


t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 
I  See  page  52.) 

*  Freshman  engineering  students  taking  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  will  schedule  certain 
courses   in   addition    to   the  sixteen    semester   hours   prescribed   for  each  semester. 


EE 

165 

EE 

181 

EE 

183 

EE 

191 

EE 

193 
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Senior  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H.  S.H. 

Seminar 1         EE         160    Seminar 1 

Electronic  Networks 3        EE         182     Electronic  Networks 3 

Electronics  Laboratory ...  1  EE         184     Electronics  Laboratory ...   1 

Electric  Machinery .  ....  .  3        EE         192     Electric  Machinery 3 

Elec.  Mach.  Laboratory.  .  1  EE         194     Elec.  Mach.  Laboratory. .  1 

%EE  Elective 3       ^Approved  Elective 3 

^Approved  Elective 3       ^Approved  Elective 3 

JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective.  .  .  3  JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective.  ...  3 

18  18 

t  Part  of  a   planned   program   "I    electives  to  be  chosen   in   consultation   with  the  advisor. 

A    maximum    of    nine    semester    hours    of    junior    and    senior    level    Air    Science    or    Naval 

Science    course    work    may   be    counted    as    "Approved    Electives"    in    satisfying    the   minimum 

requirements    for    a    baccalaureate    degree    in    engineering.      All    other    credits    earned    in    Air 

Science  and    Naval    Science  are  taken    in   addition   to   the   minimum   program. 


Programs  of  Studies  in  Electrical  Engineering  for 
the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of 

Philosophy 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  on  these  programs  may 
specialize  in  any  of  the  following  fields:  analog  computation;  dielectric 
and  ferromagnetic  materials;  superconducting  circuits;  electronics; 
microwaves;  energy  conversion  and  control;  and  high  voltage  phe- 
nomena. 

All  graduate  students  are  normally  required  to  takes  courses  EE 
201,  EE  203,  and  Mathematics  285,  286.  Major  credit  in  electrical 
engineering  is  given  for  graduate-level  physics  courses  in  the  area  of 
microwaves. 

A  minimum  of  30  units  of  graduate  credit  is  required  for  the  M.S. 
degree:  12  in  electrical  engineering,  12  in  related  minor  work  (norm- 
ally, mathematics  and  physics  or  chemistry),  and  6  for  a  research-based 
thesis.    There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement  for  this  degree. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  include:  48  units 
of  course  credits  (normally  24  in  electrical  engineering  and  24  in 
mathematics  and  physics) ,  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  lan- 
guages (normally  French  and  German) ,  and  an  acceptable  research- 
based  dissertation. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  electrical  engi- 
neering is  a  basic  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  electric  and 
magnetic  field  theory,  and  the  theory  of  networks.  A  previous  course 
in  modern  physics  is  recommended. 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

EE  53.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.-Survey  of  electri- 
cal engineering  profession:  role  of  engineering  and  professional  engineering  societies 
in  national  life;  engineering  economy;  engineering  law;  technical  engineering  prob- 
lems; basic  philosophy  of  engineering  education;  introduction  to  staff,  curriculum, 
and  facilities  of  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.    One  two-hour  session.     1  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Kraybill  and  Mr.  Olive 

EE  55.  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS.-Principles  of  alternating-  and  direct-current 
electric  circuits:  physical  nature  of  circuit  elements  and  sources  of  excitation;  volt- 
ampere  relations  for  elements  and  sources  singly  and  in  simple  combination;  instan- 
taneous and  effective  values;  algebra  of  phasors  and  complex  quantities;  locus 
diagrams;  Fourier  wave  analysis;  single-phase  and  polyphase  circuits.  Prerequsite: 
Physics  42.  Concurrent:  Mathematics  63.  Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour 
computation.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Pilkington 

EE  5(5.  ELECTRIC  NETWORKS —Network  topology;  loop  and  nodal  analysis; 
duality;  transients;  Laplace  transformation;  time  and  frequency  domains;  network 
functions:  pole-zero  plots;  feedback  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  55.  Concurrent: 
Mathematics  64.     Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation.     4  s.h. 

Messrs.  Rathmell  and  Wooten 

EE  109-110.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  SYSTEMS.-Mathematical  and  physical  con- 
sideration of  energy  relations  and  forces  associated  with  both  discrete  particles  and 
materials  in  electromagnetic  fields:  vector  notation;  Maxwell's  equations;  static  and 
quasi-static  fields;  energy,  power  flow,  and  impedance;  particle  ballistics;  electron 
emission;  control  of  conduction  in  vacuums,  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  resistance, 
capacitance,  and  inductance  of  systems  of  conductors;  forces  between  relatively 
i  moving  bodies:  dielectric  and  magnetic  materials.  Prerequisite:  EE  56.  Concurrent: 
Mathematics   111.     Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation.     8  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Artley  and  Assistant  Professor  George 

EE  111-112.  ELECTRICAL  PRINCIPLES  LABORATORY.-Instruction  in  elec- 
trical laboratory  techniques;  experimental  study  of  basic  principles  of  electromag- 
netics, electronics,  and  electric  and  magnetic  circuits.  Prerequisite:  EE  56.  Con- 
current: EE  109-110.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  throughout  first  semester; 
one  throughout  second  semester.    3  s.h.    Messrs.  Hammond,  McKnight,  and  Wooten 

EE  123.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Introductory 
treatment  of  electrical  engineering  fundamentals  for  students  majoring  in  other 
branches  of  engineering:  principles  of  electric  circuits,  fields,  and  electronics.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  63  and  Physics  42.  Concurrent:  EE  125.  Three  class  ses- 
sions.   3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Kraybill  and  Assistant  Professor  McKeel 

EE  124.  INDUSTRIAL     ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING.-Introductory     treat- 
ment of  industrial  applications  of  electrical  engineering  fundamentals  for  students 
majoring    in    other    branches   of   engineering:    alternating-    and    direct-current    ma- 
chinery;   electronic    and    electromagnetic    control    systems;    illumination    principles. 
,    Prerequisite:  EE  123.     Concurrent:  EE  126.     Three  class  sessions.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  McKeel 

EE  125.  ELECTRICAL  FUNDAMENTALS  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  course  EE  123,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concurrently.  One  three- 
hour  laboratory.     1  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  McKeel  and  Mr.  Hammond 

EE  126.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  course  EE  124.  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concurrently.  One  three- 
hour  laboratory.     1  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  McKeel 

EE  127.  *ELECTRONICS  FOR  ENGINEERS.-Introductory  treatment  of  prin- 

j    ciples  and  applications  of  engineering  electronics  for  students  majoring  in  other 

branches  of  engineering:    amplifiers;    feedback;    basic  communications  and   control 

circuits;   electronic  computers.     Prerequisite:   EE   123  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Three  class  sessions.     3  s.h.  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient   demand;   enrollment  limited. 
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EE  159.  "TRANSMISSION.— Development  of  theory  underlying  transmission  of 
electric  energy  over  conductors  at  both  power  and  communication  frequencies. 
Two  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation.  Prerequisite:  EE  110;  Mathe- 
matics 111.     Elective  for  electrical  majors.     3  s.h.  Professor  Seeley 

EE  161.  *HIGH-VOLTAGE  PHENOMENA.-Inlroductory  study  of  high-voltage 
phenomena  and  their  engineering  application;  behavior  of  gaps  and  insulators  upon 
application  of  power-frequency  and  impulse  voltages;  corona;  properties  of  insulat- 
ing materials;  high-voltage  measurements;  elements  of  high-voltage  design.  Two 
class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  EE  110  and  permission 
of  instructor.     Elective  for  electrical  majors.     3  s.h.  Professor  Vail    j 

*  Offered  only  upon   sufficient  demand;    enrollment   limited. 

EE  165-166.  ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING   SEMINAR.-A   course   which   pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  students  to  keep  abreast  of  current  progress  in  engineering    i 
and    to    improve    their    ability    to    communicate    more    effectively.      Required    for 
seniors;  juniors  may  participate,  but  without  credit.    One  class  session.    2  s.h.    Staff 

EE  171.  *FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ILLUMINATION. -Factors  that  influence  see- 
ing;  lightino-  language,  sources,  and  measuring  techniques;  basic  factors  involved 
in  recommended  lighting  practice.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computa- 
tion.    Prerequisite:  EE  56  or  EE  123,  and  permission  of  instructor.     Elective.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Kravbill 

EE  173-174.  "PROJECTS  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-A  course  which 
may  be  undertaken  only  by  seniors  who  show  special  aptitude,  or  who  may  have 
had  previous  experience  directly  related  to  the  proposed  project.  The  consent  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  must  be  obtained  before  registering.  Elective  for 
electrical  majors.     3-6  s.h.  Staff 

EE  177.  *ENERGY  TRANSMISSION  AND  RADIATION.-A  more  advanced 
treatment  of  electromagnetic  theory  than  is  afforded  by  EE  109-110,  with  particular 
application  to  wave  guides  and  antennas.  Prerequisite:  EE  110  and  permission  of 
instructor.    Three  class  sessions.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE  179.  "ADVANCED  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.-Theory  and  practice 
of  measurements  of  electrical  quantities  at  extremes  of  voltage,  current,  power,  and 
frequency.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  EE  110 
and  permission  of  instructor.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Owen 

EE  181-182.  ELECTRONIC  NETWORkS.-Advanced  topics  in  engineering 
electronics:  piece-wise  linear  approximation  for  nonlinear  operation  and  incremental 
models  for  linear  operation  of  basic  electronic  circuits;  narrow-  and  wide-band 
amplifiers;  feedback  amplifiers;  oscillators;  modulation  and  demodulation;  micro- 
wave devices;  communication  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  110.  Concurrent:  EE  183- 
184.     Three  class  sessions.     6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Owen    \nd  Assistant  Professor  George 

EE  183-184.  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY. -Laboratory  course  paralleling 
and  integrated  with  course  EE  181-182,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concurrently. 
One  three-hour  laboratory.    2  s.h.      Assistant  Professor  George  and  Mr.  McKnight 

EE  189.  "ELECTROMAGNETIC  DEVICES.-General  concepts  and  techniques 
useful  in  solving  problems  arising  in  the  design  of  electromagnetic  devices,  particu- 
larly those  employing  ferromagnetic  materials;  relays;  saturable  reactors;  rotating 
amplifiers;  motors  and  generators.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE  191-192.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  .-Application  of  circuit  and  field  prin- 
ciples to  underlying  theory  of  static  ami  rotating  electric  machinery;  mathematical 
techniques  lor  analyzing  transformers  and  electromechanical  energy  converters  as 
individual  devices  and  when  interconnected  into  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  110. 
Concurrent:   EE   193-194.      Three  class  sessions.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Meier  and  Associate  Professor  Wilson 
Offered    only    upon   sufficient    demand;    enrollment    limited, 
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EE  193-194.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  and  integrated  with  course  1.1,  191-192.  with  which  it  should  be  taken 
boncurrently.     One  three-hour  laboratory.     2  s.h. 

Professor  Meier,  Associate  Professor  Wilson,   \\i>  Mr.  Parker 

EE  199.  "FEEDBACK  CONTROL  SYSTEMS.-Theory,  analysis,  design,  and 
operation  of  servomechanisms,  regulators,  program  controllers,  and  other  feedback 
controls;  electrical,  mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  pneumatic,  and  thermal 
systems;  steadv-state  and  transient  solutions;  stability  criteria  and  diagrams;  linear 
and  nonlinear  systems.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site: EE  110  and  permission  of  instructor.  Concurrent:  191  or  192.  Elective  for 
electrical  majors.     3  s.h.  Si  vff 

Graduate  Courses 

professor  vail,  chairman  and  director  ok  graduate  studies; 

PROFESSOR    Ml  11  K:     VssnclVII      PROFESSORS    ARTLEY,    OWEN,     \\1>    WILSON 

EE  201.  ENERGY  SYSTEMS.— General  concepts  of  energy  storage,  transfer, 
transformation,  and  control  that  are  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  technical  systems, 
with  emphasis  on  their  common  mathematical  structure:  electrical,  magnetic, 
mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  and  thermal  systems;  applications  to  specific 
engineering  devices  and  machines.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE  203,  204.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.— General  concepts  of  information 
storage,  transfer,  and  processing:  information  theory,  coding,  noise  theory,  and 
response  of  information-handling  systems  in  the  time  and  frequency  domains. 
Applications  of  information  concepts  to  specific  engineering  situations:  modulation, 
sampling,  optimum  filtering,  detection  in  presence  of  noise,  and  comparisons  of 
various  systems.     Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

EE  205.  *ANALOG  COMPUTATION.— Study  of  t\pes  of  problems  suited  to 
solution  by  analog  methods;  principles  of  electronic  analog  computers;  passive 
analogs  lor  lumped  and  distributed  systems;  laboratory  work  with  various  analog 
machines.     Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

EE  211,  212.  SOLID  STATE  THEORY. -Introductory  concepts  of  solid  state 
physics  as  applied  to  engineering  materials:  crystalline  structure  and  thermal  prop- 
erties of  solids;  insulators,  semiconductors,  and  conductors;  magnetic  materials. 
Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     G  units. 

Professor  Vail  and  Associate  Professor  Artley 

11.  213.  *MAGNETICS.— A  study  of  ferromagnetic  and  ferrimagnctic  materials, 
including  effects  of  thermal  conditions  and  treatment,  mechanical  stress,  magnetic 
field  intensity,  crystal  structure  and  macroscopic  geometry;  study  emphasizes  rela- 
tionships of  fundamental  concepts  of  engineering  interest.  Prerequisite:  EE  211  or 
equivalent.     3   units.  AssociATi    Professors   Artley   ami   Wilson 

EE  221,  222.  "NONLINEAR  ELEC TROMAGNETICS.-Analytic  approximations 
for  nonlinear  characteristics;  analyses  using  graphical  methods,  piece-wise  lineariza- 
tion, perturbation,  phase  plane  techniques,  describing  functions;  applications  to 
devices  such  as  transducers,  self-saturating  magnetic  amplifiers,  modulators,  fer- 
roresonant  circuits,  relaxation  oscillators  and  parametric  amplifiers.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor,     (>  units.  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE  231.  *NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING.-Review  of  nuclear  physics;  fission  and 
the  chain  reaction;  nuclear  reactor  principles;  materials,  instrumentation,  and  con- 
trol of  nuclear  reactors;  selected  applications  and  techniques  of  nuclear  engineering. 
Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units.  Professor   Meier 

'■Offered  only  upon   sufficient  demand:   enrollment  limited. 
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EE  241.  *FEEDBACK  SYSTEMS— Theory,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear  feed- 
hack  control  systems;  study  and  comparison  of  synthesis  techniques;  block  diagrams; 
root-locus  method;  signal  flow  diagrams;  stability  criteria.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  instructor.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE  259.      *  ADVANCED    ELECTRIC    ENERGY    CONVERSIOX.-Equations    of 

motion  of  electromechanical  systems;  fields  and  lumped  parameters;  state  function 
concepts;  mathematical  techniques  for  analyzing  electromechanical  devices  and 
systems;  transducers;  unified  treatment  employing  matrix,  tensor,  and  block- 
diagram  concepts  to  obtain  response  under  static  and  dynamic  conditions;  the 
generalized   rotating  machine.     Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units. 

Professor  Meier  and  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE  265.  'ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Oppor- 
tunity  for  study  of  advanced  subjects  related  to  programs  within  the  electrical 
engineering  department  tailored  to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  small  group.  Pre- 
requisite: approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  of  instructor  under 
whom  work  will  be  done.     I  to  3  units.  All  Members  of  Graduate  Staff 

EE  297,  298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  the  proper  background  may 
carry  on  research  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  dielectric  materials;  magnetic  materials;  energv  conversion;  instrumentation; 
high  voltage  phenomena.     Master's  thesis  credit  only.     6  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

EE  399.  'SPECIAL  READINGS  IN  ELECTRICAL  KXGINF.ERING.-Special 
individual  readings  in  a  specified  area  of  study  in  electrical  engineering.  Pre- 
requisite: approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.     1   to  3  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

*  Offered    only    upon    sufficient    demand;    enrollment    limited. 


Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering 

John  Nelson  Macdcff.  Chairman 

Professor 

Van  Leslie  Kenyon,  |k.  Thomas  Hawkes  \\sh.  |r. 

Professoi  Instructor 

Thomas  Allan  Bom  i  I'mik    Kokiki    RoMixr. 

Associate  Professor  Let  titter 

Ernest  Elsevier  Tuncfr  Cebeci 

Associate  Professor  Instructor,  Part-time 

Gale  Herbert  Buzzard  John  Spellman  Glenn 

Assistant  Professor  Instructor,   Part-time 

Ralph  Elton  Lewis  (him.  Cham.  Hi 

\ssistatit   Professor  Instructor,  Part-time 

Donald  Amos  Calleson  Phiup  Cox  Smith 

Instructor  Instructor,  Part-time 
l)o\  \ii)  Wright 

Instructor,  Part-time 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  is  concerned  with  the  con- 
version of  natural  sources  of  energy  into  useful  work,  the  utiliza- 
,  tion  of  energy  in  machines  which  process  goods,  and  the  organization 
of  men  and  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  devices.  To  fulfill 
these  functions,  the  mechanical  engineer  must  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  basic  sciences  and  be  adept  in  using  this  knowl- 
edge to  find  optimum  solutions  to  the  problems  with  which  he 
is  confronted.  In  general,  he  would  pursue  a  career  in  one  of  the 
following  comprehensive  fields:  (1)  research,  development  and  design; 
(2)   production,  manufacturing  and  operation;  and   (3)    management. 

The  mechanical  engineering  curriculum  at  Duke  University  pro- 
vides a  balance  between  basic;  sciences,  mathematics,  engineering 
sciences,  social  sciences,  humanities  and  professional  engineering 
courses.  Flexibility  is  provided  in  the  form  of  electives  by  which  the 
student  may  emphasize  particular  goals  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
elective  programs  may  be  chosen  to  provide  a  strong  minor  in  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  sciences,  economics,  or  the  humanities.  Outstand- 
ing students  may  elect  in  their  senior  year  projects  which  test  and 
develop  their  abilitv  to  do  research  work. 

The  curricular  and  extracurricular  activities  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  develop  scientific  knowledge,  mental  discipline,  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity,  leadership,  and  ethical  responsibility. 

The  laboratories  and  their  associated  apparatus  provide  facilities 
both  for  undergraduate  instruction  and  for  graduate  level  research. 
For  the  undergraduate,  laboratory  work  strengthens  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  taught  in  the  class  room,  and 
provides  experience  in  the  operation  of  mechanical  equipment.     At 
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the  graduate  level,  research  is  the  ke\  lo  the  student's  whole  program. 
Equipment  is  provided  for  studies  in  each  of  the  major  fields  of  me- 
chanical engineering. 

Thermodynamics  is  lundamental  to  power  generation,  whether 
through  the  medium  ol  steam  or  in  internal  combustion  engines. 
Power  equipment  also  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the 
applications  of  heat  transfer  mechanisms  and  the  chemistry  of  com- 
bustion. 

Steam  power  equipment  includes  two  turbo-generators  equipped 
for  laboratory  experimentation  in  power  generation  and  control,  an 
additional  turbine  and  two  steam  engines. 

Internal  combustion  engines,  including  two  Diesel  engines  and 
two  automobile  engines,  are  available  for  undergraduate  laboratory 
experiments.  A  CFR  variable  compression-ratio  engine,  in  a  separate 
laboratory  with  complete  control  and  testing  equipment,  is  available 
for  further  investigations  by  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Indicator 
diagrams  can  be  obtained  either  through  electronic  strain-gages  or  with 
purely  mechanical  devices. 

Basic:  thermodynamic  experiments  are  also  performed  on  such 
apparatus  as  a  large  single-stage  air  compressor,  a  small  boiler  fitted 
with  heat  exchangers,  circulating  pumps,  and  experimental  refrigera- 
tion equipment. 

Heat  Mow  problems  are  studied  by  using  thermocouples  or  re- 
sistance thermometers  to  determine  temperature  distribution  as  a 
function  of  time.  For  steady-state  conduction  problems,  the  experi- 
mental results  are  compared  with  the  results  obtained  from  analog 
water  tanks  and  with  analytical  calculations.  For  transient  heat 
conduction,  a  thermal  board  using  the  electrical  analogy  is  provided 
for  determination  of  the  ideal  results. 

Fluid  flow  problems  are  investigated  with  special  equipment  for 
studying  How  in  pipes,  an  orifice  jet  tank,  and  a  nozzle  thrust  measur- 
ing stand.  An  axial  How  fan  with  plenum  chambers  and  nozzle  bank 
and  a  centrifugal  fan  fitted  with  orifices  and  a  pilot  tube  are  also  used. 
A  steam  vacuum  ejector  furnishes  the  necessary  pressure  difference  to 
permit  the  investigation  of  air  flow  at  Mach  numbers  of  one  or  more. 

The  Metallography  and  Stress  Analysis  Laboratory  contains  a 
metallurgical  microscope  with  photographic  equipment,  a  darkroom, 
polishing  equipment,  a  specimen  mounting  press,  and  a  small  auto- 
matically controlled  furnace.  This  equipment  permits  a  study  of  the 
grain  and  crystal  structure  of  metals  and  of  the  effects  of  heat  treat- 
ments. A  large  polariscope  affords  measurement  and  visual  observa- 
tion of  stresses  in  plastic  models.  Metallurgical  research  is  currently 
being  pursued  in  the  department  through  a  study  of  the  growth  and 
mechanical  properties  of  metallic  whiskers. 
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Mechanical  system  analysis  is  initiated  by  experimental  studies  of 
single  degree  of  freedom  systems.  In  addition  to  simple  systems  for 
free  vibration  studies,  excitation  for  forced  vibration  is  provided  by 
a  mechanical  vibration  table  and  an  eletcro-dynamic  shaker.  Simple 
pickups,  strain  gage  amplifiers,  and  associated  recording  equipment 
are  available  for  measurement. 

Closed  loop  systems  are  investigated  with  a  flow  control  system 
and  an  air  turbine  position  control  test  stand. 

An  analog  computer  is  used  for  more  sophisticated  study  of  both 
thermal  and  mechanical  systems.  Accessory  equipment,  in  addition 
to  the  normal  recording  apparatus,  includes  a  plotting  table,  function 
generators,  multipliers,  and  varistors  for  approximate  simulation  of 
simple  nonlinear  systems.  The  measurement  and  excitation  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  the  analog  computer,  is  used  for  graduate  and  staff 
research,  as  well  as  for  undergraduate  instruction. 

A  medium-sized  digital  computer  located  on  the  campus  is  used 
in  classwork  and  research. 

Machine  shop  facilities  and  an  experienced  mechanic  are  available 
for  student  and  faculty  projects  and  for  special  instruction.  Experi- 
mental apparatus  for  projects,  graduate  research,  and  stall  research  is 
normally  built  in  the  department  shop. 


Program  of  Studies  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mecha?iical  Engineering 


Fresh? nan  Yea) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Engrg 

Engl 

Hist 

Math 

Phys 

PE 


1 

1 

El 

21 

41 


Engineering  Graphics ....   2  Engrg 

English  Composition 3  Engl 

U.S.  in  World  Today...  .   3  Hist 

Introductory  Calculus ....  3  fMath 

General  Physics 4  Phys 

Physical  Education 1  PE 

Sophomore  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


2     Descriptive  Geometry. ...  2 

2     English  Composition 3 

E2     U.S.  in  World  Today...  3 

22     Introductory  Calculus. .. .  3 

42     General  Physics 4 

Physical  Education 1 

*T6 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Chem  1 

Engrg  57 

Math  63 

ME  59 


General  Inorganic  Chem. .  4 

Statics 3 

Intermediate  Calculus. ...  3 

Materials  and  Processes .  .  3 

^Humanities-Social  Studies  Elective ...  3 

PE  Physical  Education 1 
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Chem         2     General  Inorganic  Chem. .  4 

Engrg    107     Mechanics  of  Materials. .  .   3 

Engrg    109     Materials  Laboratory ....    1 

fMath       (54     Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3 

fME         52     Kinematics,  Kinetics 4 

|Humanities-Social  Studies  Elective ....  3 

PE  Physical  Education ,1 

19 


t  Courses  which  must  be  passed   before  engineering   academic   standing   can   be   advanced 
(See  page  52.) 

*  Freshman  engineering  students  taking  Air 
courses  in  addition  to  the  sixteen   semester  hou 


Science  or  Naval  Science  will  schedule  certain 
rs  prescribed  for  each  semester, 
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Junior  Year 


FIRST  .SEMESTER 


Engl   E93  Technical  Communication  3  Econ  51 

Math  111  Applied  Math  Analysis  I . .  3  Math  112 

ME      101  Thermodynamics 3  fME  102 

ME      105  Dynamics  of  Liquids 3  fME  106 

ME      113  M.  E.  Laboratory 1  ME  114 

ME      141  Machine  Design 3  fME  142 


iHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Principles  of  Economics .  .  3 

Applied  Math  Analysis  II .  3 

Thermodynamics 3 

Heat  Transfer 3 

M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

Machine  Design 3 


JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective. 


19 
Senior  Year 


19 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


EE 
EE 

ME 
ME 

ME 
ME 


123 
125 
159 
171 
173 


Fundamentals  of  E.  E.. .  .   3  EE 

Elec.  Fundamentals  Lab.      1  EE 

M.  E.  Laboratory 1  ME 

Response  of  Phys.  Systems  3  ME 

Seminar 1  ME 

Elective 3  ME 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

124  Industrial  E.  E 3 

126  Industrial  Elec.  Lab 1 

156  Combustion  Engines 3 

160  M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

162  Power  Plants 3 

174  Seminar 1 


J  Approved  Electives 6       ^Approved  Electives 6 
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t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 
(See  page  52.) 

t  The  Approved  Electives  form  a  planned  program  of  electives  to  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with   the   Advisor. 

A  maximum  of  nine  semester  hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval 
Science  course  work  may  be  counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  in  satisfying  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  All  other  credits  earned  in  Air 
Science   and   Naval    Science  are  taken    in   addition   to   the   minimum    program. 


Program  of  Studies  in  Mechanical  Engineering  for 
the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  offers  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science.  As  a  prerequisite  to  graduate  study  the  student  normally 
must  have  been  awarded  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  an  accredited  engineer- 
ing curriculum.  Minimum  prerequisites  to  the  graduate  courses  in 
mechanical  engineering  are  a  knowledge  of  differential  equations, 
undergraduate  thermodynamic  theory,  kinematics,  mechanics,  and 
machine  design. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  M.S.  degree  is  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  30  units  of  graduate  work,  as  follows:  12  units  in  engi- 
neering, 12  units  of  minor  work  outside  engineering  (normally  in 
mathematics  and  physics) ,  and  6  units  of  credit  for  a  research-based 
thesis  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  systems  engineering,  thermo- 
dynamics, heat  transfer,  and  fluid  flow.  There  is  no  foreign  language 
requirement. 
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Undergraduate  Courses 

ME  52.  KINEMATICS,  KINETICS— Analytical  and  numerical  studies  of  dis- 
placement, velocity,  and  acceleration  in  mechanical  elements  and  systems.  Synthe- 
sis and  analysis  of  mechanisms  for  automatic  machines,  application  of  work,  energy, 
impulse  and  momentum.  Prerequisite:  Engrg  2,  Phys  41;  concurrent:  Math  63. 
4  s.h.  Professor  Macduff  and  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  59.  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES.-Elementary  metallurgy  and  introduc- 
tion to  modern  theories  of  the  solid  state;  selection  and  properties  of  engineering 
materials  and  effect  of  forming  processes  upon  properties.  Prerequisite:  sophomore 
standing.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Calleson  and  Dr.  Kosting 

ME  101-102.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS.-A  basic  study  of  the  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  their  use  in  engineering  analysis  and  design.  Properties  of 
pure  substances;  vapor  cycles;  fluid  flow;  thermodynamic  machinery;  introduction 
to  combustion  processes.  Prerequisite:  Chem  1,  Phys  42;  concurrent:  Math  64. 
6  s.h.  Professor  Kenyon  and  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME.  103.  THERMODYNAMICS.-A  terminal  course  in  thermodynamics  and 
its  engineering  applications  for  civil  and  electrical  engineering  students.  The  basic 
laws  of  thermodynamics;  gases;  vapors;  elements  of  combustion  and  heat  transfer. 
Prerequisite:  Chem  1,  Phys  42;  concurrent:  Math  64.    3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Boyle  and  Mr.  Calm  son 

Ml  105.  DYNAMICS  OE  LIQUIDS.— A  study  of  liquids  at  rest  and  in  motion. 
Principles  of  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  through  pipes,  orifices,  nozzles,  and  me- 
tering devices;  impulse  and  momentum  concepts;  vortex  action,  pumps,  turbines 
and  fluid  couplings;  resistance  of  immersed  and  floating  bodies.  Prerequisite: 
Phys  41,  Math  63.    3  s.h.  Professor  Kenyon  and  Assistani  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  106.  HEAP  TRANSFER.— A  basic  course  covering  the  elements  of  radiation, 
conduction,  and  convection.  Methods  ol  temperature  measurement,  steady  and 
transient  heat  How,  analytical  and  numerical  methods.  Concurrent:  ME  102,  105; 
Math  111.    3  s.h.  Professor  Kenyon  and  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME   113  -114.     JUNIOR     MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING     LABORATORY.- 

Measurement  of  mechanical  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  systems.  Student 
planning  and  reporting  of  laboratory  experiments  in  temperature,  pressure,  velocity, 
acceleration,  flow,  energy  and  power  measurements.  Concurrent:  ME  101-102, 
ME  105-106.    2  s.h.  Staff 

ME  116.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY.-Primarily  for  civil 
and  electrical  engineering  students.  Selected  laboratory  experiments  in  measuring 
mechanical  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  systems.  Student  planning  of  experi- 
ments in  temperature,  pressure-,  velocity,  acceleration,  flow,  energy  and  power 
measurements.     Concurrent:   ME   103.     1  s.h.  Staff 

ME  128.  *DYNAMICS  OF  GASES.-The  Mow  of  compressible  fluids  at  high 
velocities.  One-dimensional  compressible  How:  area  change;  normal  shock;  friction 
and  heat  transfer;  Mac!)  number.  Prerequisite:  Ml.  102;  concurrent:  ME  106. 
3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  141.  MACHINE  DESIGN— Methods  of  design  of  typical  machine  elements; 
strength  and  deflection  requirements;  simple  shafts,  springs,  power  transmitting 
devices,  materials,  and  cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Engrg  107,  ME  59;  concurrent: 
ME  52.    3  s.h.  Messrs.  Calleson  and  Nash 

ME  142.  MACHINE  DESIGN. -A  continuation  of  ME  141.  Analysis  of  gears  and 
gear  trains,  lubrication,  brakes  and  clutches;  introduction  to  advanced  topics.  Pre- 
requisite: ME  141.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Nash 
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ME   153.  'HEATING,     AIR     CONDITIONING     AND      REFRIGERATION.- 

Principles  of  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer  and  fluid  How  applied  to  comfort  and 
industrial  air  conditioning.  Cycles  and  equipment  for  heating,  cooling,  and  hu- 
midit\  control.  Air  transmission  and  distribution.  Modern  vapor  compression, 
absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and  systems.  Prerequisite: 
MI.  102  and  106.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  156.  COMBUSTION  ENGINES— A  study  of  cycles,  fuels,  and  fuel  mixtures 
in  piston,  ram  jet,  and  rocket  engines.  Comparison  of  real  and  theoretical  cycles; 
carburetion  and  fuel  injection  systems;  modern  developments.  Prerequisite:  ME  102. 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  157.  *PUMPS.  COMPRESSORS  AND  TURBINES.-An  introduction  to  the 
theory  and  design  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  compressors,  axial-flow  compressors, 
impulse  and  reaction  turbines,  and  gas  turbine  plants,  combustion  systems  and 
regenerators.    Concurrent:  ME  102  and  106.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME   159-160.  SENIOR      MECHANICAL      ENGINEERING      LABORATORY.- 

Laboratory  determination  of  heat  flow  and  operating  characteristics  of  engines,  fans, 
pumps,  and  other  power  and  refrigeration  plant  components;  vibrational  systems, 
control  svstems.  analog  methods.  Student  planning  and  reporting  of  original 
experiments.     2  s.h.  Staff 

ME  162.  POWER  PEA  NTS.— Basic  concepts  of  thermodynamics,  heal  transfer 
and  fluid  flow  are  combined  with  industrial  data  for  the  consideration  of  real 
power  plant  problems.  Selection  of  steam  generators,  prime  movers,  fans,  pumps, 
heaters,  and  piping  systems  with  regard  to  engineering  and  economic  points  of  view. 
Prerequisite:   ME  102.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME  163.  'VIBRATION  CONTROL.-An  introduction  to  the  d\namics  of  me- 
chanical svstems:  equilibrium,  stability,  lumped  and  distributed  s\ stems,  cradle  and 
field  balancing.  System  analysis  by  classical  differential  equations,  mechanical  im- 
pedance, operational  calculus  and  analog  simulation.  Prerequisite:  Math  64,  ME 
141.     3  s.h.  Profi  ssor  Macduff 

ME  164.  *ENGINEERIN(.  WAEYSIS.-A  stud-,  of  i  series  of  engineering  prob- 
lems with  particular  reference  to  mathematical  and  graphical  methods  of  solution 
and  engineering  interpretations  of  results.     Concurrent:    Math  64.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME  166.  *AIR  CONDITIONING  DESIGN.-Typical  air  conditioning  systems 
considered  in  relation  to  specific  problems.  Equipment  analysis  and  performance, 
economic  considerations,  system  control  and  response,  noise  generation  and  attenua- 
tion.    Prerequisite:  ME  153.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  167.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING.-A  study  of  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  industries;  function  of  engineering  in  industry;  job  analysis  and  self 
evaluation;  professional  and  executive  responsibilitv  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.     3  s.h.  Assist  am   Professor  Lewis 

ME  168.  'INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEERING  PRODUCTION   METHODS.-Study 

of  engineering  theory,  methods  and  controls  in  production.  Methods,  motion  and 
time  study,  plant  lay-out,  production  and  qualitv  control,  industrial  safety,  opera- 
tions research.     Prerequisite:  senior  standing,  ME  167  or  equivalent.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Kenton  and  Assist  ant  Professor  Lewis 

ME  171.  RESPONSE  OF  PHYSICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  introduction  to  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  instrumentation  and  of  the  control  of  processes  and  systems  with 
emphasis  on  correlation  of  analysis  and  experimental  results.  Prerequisite:  Math 
111.    3  s.h.  Profi  ssor  Macduff   vnd  Assistani    Professor  Bizzard 

ME  173-174.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR.  A  course  designed 
to  keep  the  students  abreast  of  progress  in  the  engineering  field  and  to  develop 
their  ability  to  express  ideas  effectivelv  in  speech  and  writing.  Open  to  seniors  only. 
L'  s.h.  Staff 

*  Offered   only   upon   sufficient   demand;    enrollment    limited. 
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ME  182.  *FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING.-Review  of  nu- 
clear physics,  nuclear  interactions  and  cross  sections,  neutron  induced  chain  reactions, 
shielding,  hazards,  isotope  utilizations,  reactor  systems  and  power  reactors.  Pre- 
requisite:  Permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h.  Professor  Kenyon 

ME  197-198.  PROJECTS  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.-This  course  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  outstanding  seniors  who  express 
a  desire  for  such  work  and  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  research  in  one  distinct 
field  of  mechanical  engineering.  Prerequisite:  3.0  average  and  senior  standing. 
1-6  s.h.  Staff 


Graduate  Courses 


PROFESSOR    MACDUFF,    CHAIRMAN    AND    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES; 
PROFESSOR    KEN  VON;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   ELSEVIER    AND    BOYLE. 

ME  201.  *THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS.-Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  elasticity,  vibration  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.  This  course  is  the 
same  as  CE  201.    3  units.  Professor  Macduff 

ME  202.  *THEORETICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.-Classical  and  modern  con- 
cepts of  the  conversion  of  heat  and  work;  the  combined  First  and  Second  Law, 
thermo-electricity;  super-critical  pressure  systems;  reheat  and  regenerative  processes, 
binary-vapor  systems;  introduction  to  unsteady  systems.     3  units. 

Professor  Kenyon  and  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  221.  *ANALYSIS  OF  INCOMPRESSIBLE  AND  COMPRESSIBLE  FLUID 
FLOW.— Flow  of  incompressible  and  compressible  fluids;  boundary  layer  phenomena 
for  viscous  fluids;  Mach  number  concept  for  sonic  and  subsonic  flow;  experimental 
methods.    3  units.  Professor  Kenyon  and  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME  222.  *ANALYSIS  OF  HEAT  TRANSFER.-Heat  transfer  by  conduction, 
convection,  and  radiation;  lumped  and  distributed  heat  capacity,  resistance,  losses; 
steady  and  transient  flow.     3  units.  Professor  Kenyon 

ME  231-232.  *SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING.-Methods  of  obtaining  parameters  for 
strength,  response,  and  stability  studies  of  mechanical  systems.  Impedance  and 
operational  means  of  analysis;  mechanical  and  electronic  analogs;  nonlinear  theories. 
6  units.  Professor  Macduff 

ME  280.  *NUCLEAR  REACTOR  POWER  CYCLES.-Introduction  to  basic  re- 
actor principles  and  reactor  types.  Consideration  of  thermodynamic  cycles  for 
nuclear  reactors  for  stationary  and  mobile  plants.  Analysis  of  fluid  flow  and  heat 
transfer  problems  unique  to  reactors  with  development  of  methods  of  reactor  safety 
techniques.     Metallurgical   problems  peculiar  to  reactor  design.     3  units. 

Professor  Kenyon 

ME  297,  298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  proper  background  may 
carry  on  research  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
systems  engineering;  thermodynamics;  heat  transfer;  and  fluid  flow.  Thesis  credit 
only.   6  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 


Subjects  Common  to  All  Curricula 

Engineering 

ENGRG.  1.  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS.-The  study  of  engineering  graphics 
pith  emphasis  on  third  angle  projection,  pictorial  drawing,  dimensioning,  working 
drawings,  pencil  and  ink  techniques.     2  s.h. 

Assistant  Professors  Haines  and  Lewis  and  Staff 

ENGRG.  2.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.-A  Study  of.  drawing  hoard  geometry 
with  emphasis  on  line  and  plane  problems,  developments,  and  intersections.  Further 
emphasis  on  drawing  techniques.     Prerequisite:  Engrg.  1.    2  s.h. 

Assistant  Professors  Haines  and  Lewis  and  Staff 

ENGRG.  57.  STATICS.— A  study  of  force  systems,  equilibrium  by  algebraic  and 
graphic  methods,  friction,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia.  Prerequisite:  Engrg.  1, 
Phys.  41;  concurrent:  Math  63.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant  Professors  Harrawood  and  Holland 

ENGRG.  (50.  STATICS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.-Force  systems, 
friction,  centroids,  and  moments  of  inertia.  Stresses  and  deformations  in  elastic 
bodies.  Prerequisite:  Phys.  41;  concurrent:  Math  64.  Not  open  to  CE  or  ME 
students.     4  s.h.  Assistant  Professors  Arges  and  Holland 

ENGRG.  107.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS.-Stresses  and  strains  in  elastic 
bodies;  shear  and  moment  diagrams;  stresses  in  beams;  beam  deflections  by  double 
integration  and  area-moments;  statically  indeterminate  beams,  torsion,  principal 
stresses.     Prerequisite:  Engrg  57;  concurrent:   Math  64.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Williams  and  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

ENGRG.  109.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY.-Study  and  use 

of  testing  machines  and  strain  gages;  tests  to  determine  significant  mechanical 
propei  ties  of  the  common  engineering  materials:  experimental  verification  of  the 
elementary  theory  of  structural  members.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Engrg.  107.     1  s.h.  Staff 

ENGRG.  115.  DYNAMICS.— General  principles  of  dynamics  as  applied  to  parti- 
cles and  rigid  bodies.  Translation,  rotation,  general  plane  motion,  work  and  energy, 
impulse  and  momentum,  gyroscopic  motion.  Prerequisite:  Engrg  57  or  Engrg  60; 
concurrent:   Math  til. 

Associate  Professor  Palmer  and  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

ENGRG.  128.  FLUID  MECHANICS.-Physical  properties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics, 
continuity  and  energy  principles,  pressure-momentum  principle,  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  turbines  and  pumps,  flow  of  a  real  fluid,  dimensional  analysis  and  dynamic 
similarity,  fluid  flow  in  closed  conduits  and  in  open  channels,  fluid  measurements. 
Prerequisite:  Engrg  115  or  ME  52,  Math  64.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant  Professor  Harrawood 

ENGRG.  151.  *  AIRCRAFT  STRUCTURES.-Fundamental  theory  of  stress 
analysis  of  airplane  components  including  an  introduction  to  design  principles  and 
methods.  Space  structures,  inertia  forces,  load  factors,  properties  of  aircraft  ma- 
terials, buckling  of  thin  sheets  and  curved  panels,  semimonocoque  structures,  plas- 
ticity shear  flow  theory,  semitension  field  beams.  Seniors  only.  Prerequisite:  Engrg. 
107.'   3  s.h.  Staff 

ENGRG.  153.  *ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING.-The  application  of  en- 
gineering principles  to  architecture;  the  influence  of  engineering  function  and  trends 
on  design;  the  interrelationship  of  engineering  with  architecture;  the  analysis  of 
structural  details  and  of  processes  of  construction;  field  trips  and  inspection  of  con- 
struction projects.     Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Haines 

;  Offered    only   upon    sufficient   demand;    enrollment   limited. 
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ENGRG.  169.  *LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  ENGINEERING.-A  course  designed  lo 
introduce  engineering  students  lo  those  aspects  of  the  law  encountered  in  the 
practice  of  engineering.  Subjects  included  are:  contracts  and  specifications,  real 
and  personal  property,  torts,  insurance,  agency,  equity,  evidence,  labor  manage 
ment,  sales,  expert  testimony,  engineering  registration  and  ethics.  Open  to  seniors 
only.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Olive 

ENGRG.  170.  *PATENT  LAW  FOR  ENGINFERS.-A  course  designed  to 
familiarize  engineering  students  with  the  legal  principles  and  procedures  for 
protecting  patentable  inventions,  such  as  drafting  and  analysis  of  specifications  and 
claims,  study  of  infringements,  assignments,  licenses,  and  record  documentation. 
Open  to  seniors  only.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Olivs 

Non- Engineering  Subjects 

CHEM.  1-2.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRV.-Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laboratory  work  on  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  occurrence, 
preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  One  lec- 
ture, two  recitations,  and  three   laboratory  hours,   throughout  the  year.     8  s.h. 

ECON.  51,  52.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.-6  s.h. 

ENGL.  1-2.  ENGLISH   COMPOSITION.-Required   of  all   freshmen.     6   s.h. 

ENGL.  93.  TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATION.-Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
writing  of  business  letters,  technical  reports,  and  articles  for  submission  to  technical 
journals.  Approximately  one  third  of  the  course  will  provide  training  in  the  oral 
presentation  of  various  materials.  Open  to  non-engineering  students  only  upon 
consent  of  the  instructor.     Prerequisite:  English   1  and  2.     3  s.h. 

HIST.  El -2.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY.-For  students 
in  the  College  of  Engineering.  First  semester:  the  rise  of  national  states  in  Western 
Europe  and  other  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  New 
World;  the  foundation  of  American  institutions;  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Republic;  the  frontier,  the  westward  movement,  and  contemporary  international 
development;  the  Civil  War;  the  growth  of  industry  and  its  influence  on  society; 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  Second  semester:  the  growing  interdependence  of  the  Western  Nations  in 
the  twentieth  century;  their  influence  throughout  the  world;  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  World  Wars,  and  the  resulting  problems  of  today.     6  s.h. 

MATH.  11.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.  Factoring,  fractions,  linear 
equations  in  one  or  several  unknowns,  introduction  to  coordinates  and  graphing, 
exponents  and  radicals,  numerical  trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  two  units  of  college 
preparatory  mathematics.     3  s.h. 

MATH.  21-22.  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS.  Real  and  complex  numbers, 
rectangular  and  polar  coordinates,  graphs,  trigonometric  and  inverse  trigonometric 
functions,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  conic  sections,  limits,  derivatives, 
maxima  and  minima,  methods  of  integration,  areas,  volumes.  Prerequisite:  two  and' 
one-half  units  of  college  preparatoiy  mathematics.     6  s.h. 

MATH.  63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  CALCULUS.  Moments,  centroids,  indetermi- 
nate forms,  Taylor's  formula,  approximation  of  integrals,  improper  integrals, 
infinite  series,  vectors  and  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  derivatives,  multiple 
integrals,  introduction  to  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Math. 
22.    6  s.h. 

MATH.  111.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Ordinary  and  partial 
linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coetficients,  Fourier  series  and  their 
applications,  vectors.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  131  or 
139.     Prerequisite:  Math.  53  or  64.     3  s.h. 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient   demand;   enrollment  limited. 
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MATH.  112.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Complex  variables, 
residues,  conformal  mapping,  matrices,  Laplace  and  Fourier  Transforms  and  their 
applications.     Prerequisite:   Math.  53  or  64.     3  s.h. 

PHYS.  41-42.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.-Treats  the  basic  principles  of  general 
physics  in  a  more  quantitative  manner  than  Physics  1-2.  Not  open  for  credit  to 
students  who  have  taken  Physics  1-2.  Three  lecture-recitations  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  period  each  week.     Concurrent:   Math.  21-22.     8  s.h. 

PHYS.  161,  162.  MODERN  PHYSICS.-Review  of  electromagnetic  fields;  rela- 
tivity;  quantum  phenomena;  atomic  and  molecular  spectra;  solids:  and  the  nuclear 
physics.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  41-42.  Math.  52  or  63  or 
equivalent.     Physics   161  is  prerequisite  for  162.     6  s.h. 

For  additional  courses  consult  the   Undergraduate  Bulletin. 

Recommended  Minor  Subjects  for  Graduate 
Students 

CHEM.  206.  ELEMENTS  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  course  in 
the  general  principles  of  physical  chemistry  for  students  who  do  not  present  credit 
in  calculus.  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  206  and  261-262.  Three  recitations  and 
three  lalxuatorv  hours.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  8 
units;  physics  8  units,  and  mathematics  6  units.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  graduate  students  from  other  departments  may  offer 
other  advanced  science  courses  in  lieu  of  some  of  these  prerequisites.     4  units. 

CHEM.  261-262.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.-Fundamentals  of  general  theoreti- 
cal chemistn  illustrated  bv  selected  laboratory  experiments.  Three  recitations  and 
three  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  8 
units;  physics  8  units,  differential  and  integral  calculus.     S  units. 

MATH.  221.  DIGITAL  COMPUTER— History  of  computers:  number  repre- 
sentation, information,  storage,  logical  arithmetic;  components  and  organization  of 
computing  systems;  coding  and  programming;  programmed  arithmetics,  function 
and  functional  subroutines,  interpretive  routines,  compilers:  error  analysis.  Two 
lectures,  one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  S8.00  to  provide  for  materials  and  clerical 
services  of  the  Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable 
to  the  Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
3  units.  Assistam  Professor  Gallie 

MATH.  222.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  .-Error  analysis; 
real  and  complex  roots  of  equations;  finite  difference  methods  and  theory  of  inter- 
polation; numerical  differentiation  and  integration;  numerical  integration  of 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations;  simultaneous  equations  and  matrix 
inversion.  Two  lectures,  one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to  provide  for  materials 
and  clerical  services  of  the  Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The 
fee  is  payable  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester.     Prerequisite:  Math.  221.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Gallie 

MATH.  285.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSI- 
CISTS.—Vectors,  line  and  surface  integrals,  tensors,  complex  variables,  differential 
and  integral  equations.     Prerequisite:  Math.  53.     3  units.  Professor  Dressel 

MATH.  286.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSI- 
CISTS.—Wave  equation,  Fourier  series,  heat  equations,  telegraphic  equation, 
Legendre  polynomials,  Bessel  functions.  Schrodinger's  equation.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  53.     3  units.  Professor  Dressel 

MATH.  291-292.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS.-Limits,  implicit  functions,  power 
series,  double  series,  Cauchy's  theorem  and  its  applications,  residues.  Riemann  sur- 
faces, conformal  mapping.     Prerequisite:   calculus.     6  units.         Professor  Warner 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand  ;   enrollment  limited. 
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PHYS.  201,  202.  MECHANICS.— The  fundamental  principles  of  Newtonian  me- 
chanics;  general  dynamics  of  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies:  the  methods 
of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton:  generalized  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  125.  1 
units. 

PHYS.  213,  214.  CONTEMPORARY  PHYSICS— A  course  which  covers  the 
funudamental  concepts  and  the  experimental  basis  of  modern  physics.  Three  lec- 
tures each  week.     6  units. 

PHYS.  219.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. -Fundamentals  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.     Physical  optics.     Electromagetic  waves.     3  units. 

For  additional  courses  consult  the  Bulletin  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
St  iences. 


Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 


THROUGH  the  Naval  and  Air  Forte  Reserve  Officers  Training 
programs  the  University  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  o: 
Defense  in  the  effort  to  provide  a  steady  supply  of  well-educated  offi 
cers  for  the  active  and  reserve  forces  of  the  nation. 


The  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

There  are  two  basic  programs  through  Which  students  can  qualify 
for  Naval  commissions  upon  graduation:  one,  the  Regular  Naval  Re 
serve  Officers  Training  Corps  program,  provides  a  maximum  of  four 
years  in  the  University  largely  at  government  expense,  followed  by 
commission  in  the  regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps;  the  other,  the  Con 
tract  program,  leads  to  a  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 


The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

The  unit  functions  as  a  regular  department  of  instruction  known 
as  the  Department  of  Air  Science.  It  selects  and  trains  students  who 
possess  the  requisite  character,  intelligence,  desire,  and  sense  of  duty 
to  become  Air  Force  officers. 


Financial  Information,  Living  and 
Dining  Accommodations 


FEES  paid  by  the  students  cover  only  a  pari  of  the  cost  of  their 
instruction  and  of  the  operations  of  the  University.  Income  from 
endowment  and  contributions  from  the  alumni,  alumnae,  and  other 
public-spirited  men  and  women  meet  the  balance,  which  constitutes 
more  than  half  the  total  cost. 

Estimated  Expenses  for  an  Academic  \  ear 

Undergraduate  Men  Undergraduate  Women 

tuition S    850.00  -    S50.00 

General   Fee    150.00  150.00 

Room   Rent    200.00  225.00 

Board   500.00  (Cafeteria  estimate]    150.00     Board   rate) 

laundry    75.00  75.00 

Book-. 50.00  50.00 

$1,825.00  -I  BOO.OO 

Undergraduate  Tuition  and  Fees 

o 

The  semester  tuition  oJ  $425.00  and  general  lee  of  $75.00  are  due 
and  payable  not  later  than  the  da)  oi  registration  for  ;i  particular 
semester.  Alter  the  da\  of  registration  no  refund  of  the  tuition  or  the 
general  fee  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter 

the  armed  sen  ices. 

New  students,  on  notification  of  acceptance,  are  required  to  pay 
a  non-refundable  first  registration  lee  oi  $20.00  and  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $50.00.  The  $50.00  deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  accepted  appli- 
cants who  fail  to  inarticulate.  For  those  who  do  matriculate  S25.00 
of  the  deposit  serves  as  a  continuing  room  deposit  lor  successive  semes- 
ters, and  the  remaining  $25.00  as  ,t  continuing  pre-registration  deposit. 
which  at  the  time  of  pre-registration  will  reserve  a  place  in  classes  for 
the  following  semester.  Arrangements  for  refund  of  the  S25.00  room 
deposit  are  described  in  information  furnished  each  resident  student 
by  the  Housing  Bureau.  The  >>25.00  pre-registration  deposit  will  be 
refunded  to  students  (1)  whom  the  University  does  not  permit  to 
return,  (2)  who  graduate,  or  (3)  who  request  the  refund  at  the  time 
of  pre-registration,  thus  indicating  their  intention  not  to  return  for 
the  following  semester.  The  pre-registration  deposit  will  not  be  re- 
funded to  students  who  pre-register  and  fail  to  enter  the  following 
semester  on  schedule. 
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Students  who  have  been  re-admitted  to  the  University  after  an 
absence  of  one  or  more  semesters,  on  notification  of  re-admission,  are 
required  to  make  the  $50.00  room-rent  pre-registration  deposit. 

An  Air  Force  ROTC  deposit  of  $20.00  is  required  of  students 
enrolling  in  Air  Science  to  cover  possible  loss  of  military  equipment 
issued  to  them.  This  deposit  is  refunded  to  the  student  upon  return 
of  issued  equipment. 

In  the  regular  academic  year  students  who  register  for  no  more  than 
two  courses  with  a  maximum  credit  of  8  semester  hours  are  classified 
as  special  students.  They  are  charged  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00  for 
each  course  and  $28.50  for  each  semester  hour  of  course  credit.  Regis- 
tration for  9  or  more  semester  hours,  or  3  or  more  courses,  requires 
payment  of  full  fees. 

Auditing  of  one  or  more  courses  without  charge  is  allowed  stu- 
dents paying  full  fees,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
obtained.  Students  who  are  enrolled  for  not  less  than  3  nor  more 
than  8  semester  hours  may  audit  other  courses  by  payment  of  $10.00 
for  each  course  audited.  Auditors  submit  no  daily  work,  take  no 
examinations,  and  receive  no  credit  for  courses  audited. 

One  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  are 
supplied  at  $1.00  each. 

No  records  are  released  and  no  student  is  considered  by  the  faculty 
as  a  candidate  for  graduation  until  he  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer 
for  all  indebtedness. 

Bills  may  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  provided  the  Treasurer 
has  been  requested  in  writing  to  do  so.  Failure  to  pay  bills  on  or 
before  the  due  dates  will  debar  the  student  from  class  attendance 
until  the  account  is  settled  in  full. 


Student  Aid 

Duke  University  is  interested  in  students  with  ability  and  ambition. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  and  others 
affiliated  with  the  Student  Aid  Program  to  provide,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  financial  assistance  required  by  worthy  students.  This  assistance 
takes  various  forms.  The  actual  cost  to  the  University  for  each  student 
is  more  than  twice  the  amount  received  from  the  student.  The  deficit 
is  paid  out  of  contributions  and  income  from  endowment.  Scholar- 
ships and  prizes  enable  students  with  inadequate  resources  to  reduce 
the  amount  payable  to  the  University.  Loans  are  made  available,  and 
through  the  Student  Employment  Offices  part-time  jobs  are  arranged. 
Through  the  Student  Aid  Program  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  economic  status  of  the  student  as  a  criterion  for  admission. 
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Undergraduate  Scholarships,  Loans,  and 
Student  Employment 

ENGINEERING  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Established  bv  gifts  of  various  persons;  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  engi- 
neering students. 

THOMAS  R.  MULLEN,  JR..  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Established  April  5,  1949,  by  gift  of  T.  R.  Mullen  in  memory  of  his  son;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  assistance  to  students  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Preference  is  to  be  given  students  who  are  children  of  employees  of  the  Lehigh 
Structural  Steel  Company  or  others  nominated  by  the  Company.  One  award  is 
available  each  year. 

JONES  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Established  in  1951  by  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Sr.,  12:  Annabel  Lambeth  Jones,  '12; 
Edwin  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  '48;  Lucille  Finch  Jones:  and  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction 
Company  in  memory  of  James  Addison  [ones  and  Raymond  A.  Jones;  a  portion  of 
the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  and  qualified  students  in  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ENGINEERING 

Established  in  1954  by  the  American  Viscose  Corporation.  One  award  of  $500.00 
per  year  is  made  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Selection  of 
the  recipient  is  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  record  and  contributions  to  the 
program  of  the  College. 

Duke  University  participates  in  several  other  industry  scholarship 
programs.  Several  of  these  awards  for  which  freshmen  may  apply  are 
assigned  to  engineering  students  annually  although  they  are  not  re- 
stricted to  students  in  this  field  of  study.  Among  the  available  awards 
are  the  General  Motors  Scholarships,  the  Texas  Company  Scholar- 
ships, and  the  Western  Electric  Company  Scholarships. 

Students  who  wish  additional  detailed  information  about  these 
awards  and  other  scholarship,  loan,  or  employment  opportunities 
should  refer  to  the  Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction  or  write 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Graduate  Tuition  and  Fees 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected 
from  all  graduate  students.  All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and 
payable,  unless  otherwise  specified,  at  the  time  of  registration  for  that 
semester.  No  student  is  admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement  of 
fees.  After  the  day  of  registration  no  refund  of  the  tuition  and  general 
fee  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter  the 
armed  services. 
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Tuition  and  general  fees*    ($32.50  per  unit) $487.50 

Athletic  Fee,  not  including  federal  tax,  optional,  per  year, 

payable  in  the  fall  semester 1 0.00 

Room  rent    (See  detailed  statement  p.  49). 

Fee  for  Microfilming,  payable  by  candidates  for  a  doctoral  degree 

when  the  dissertation  is  presented  to  the  Graduate  Office 

after  the  final  examination 25.08 

*  General  fees,  in  lieu  of  most  special  charges,  include  the  following  fees:  Matriculation] 
Medical,  Library,  Damage.  Commencement,  Diploma,  and  an  average  of  the  Laboratory  and 
Materials  Fees. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  a  full  semester  program  of  15  units  amount  i<> 
$487.50.  F°r  a  part  program,  tuition  and  lees  are  computed  at  the  rate 
of  $32.50  per  unit. 

SPECIAL  FEES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS:  The  Gradu- 
ate School  recognizes  a  special  obligation  to  encourage  the  following 
types  of  students  in  their  professional  and  personal  advancement: 
(1)  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  neighboring  public  schools  and 
colleges,  currently  engaged  in  full-time  teaching  while  taking  courses 
in  the  Graduate  School,  (2)  ministers  of  neighboring  churches,  (3) 
wives  of  Duke  faculty  members,  (4)  full-time  employees  of  Duke 
University  who  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  throughout  the  year.  The 
reduced  fees  do  not  apply  to  teachers  and  ministers  while  on  leave  of 
absence,  nor  to  holders  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  assistantshipS 
nor  to  part-time  instructors. 

Persons  eligible  for  the  reduced  fee  must  meet  the  admission  stand- 
ards required  of  all  graduate  students  and  must  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School.  They  may  enroll  for  one  or  two  courses  per  semester 
(in  no  case  totaling  more  than  7  units)  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$5.00  for  registration  for  each  semester  and  a  tuition  lee  of  $12.50  per 
unit  of  credit.  Such  students  are  not  covered  by  Student  Health  pro- 
visions. 

STIPENDS  and  INCOME  TAX:  Ordinarily  stipends  awarded 
under  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  not  subject  to  income  tax. 
However,  a  portion  of  the  award  to  graduate  assistants  may  be  subject 
to  tax.    The  Graduate  Office  will  supply  detailed  information. 


Graduate  Assistance 

Each  of  the  three  Departments  of  Engineering  makes  available  to 
qualified  graduate  students  a  number  of  part-time  instructorships  that 
pay  $2550  for  nine  months.  A  holder  of  one  of  these  instructorships 
may  carry  three  fifths  of  a  normal  load  of  graduate  courses.  For 
further  information  concerning  these  instructorships,  write  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  appropriate  Department  of  Engineering,  Duke  I  Di- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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SHELL  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ENGINEERING.  This  fellowship  is 
established  to  entourage  graduate  studies  leading  to  an  M.S.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  in  engineering.  Preferential  consideration  is  given  to  candi- 
dates in  electrical  or  mechanical  engineering  with  particular  prefer- 
ence to  those  in  an  advanced  stage  of  their  work  toward  the  doctorate. 
This  award  provides  for  a  single  student  or  a  childless  married  student 
a  one-year  stipend  of  $1800,  or  for  a  married  student  with  one  or 
more  children,  a  stipend  of  $2100.  In  addition,  the  Fellowship  pro- 
\ ides  actual  tuition  and  fees  required  of  the  recipient,  a  special  allot- 
ment of  $500  to  the  major  department  to  be  applied  toward  equip- 
ment and  materials  needed  by  the  fellow  in  his  research,  and  an 
additional  allotment  of  $500  to  (he  general  fund  of  the  University. 
Appointment  is  for  one  year  with   the  possibility  of  reappointment. 

Inquiries  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean, 
College  of  Engineering. 

For  the  encouragement  and  financial  assistance  of  graduate  students 
of  marked  ability,  the  University  also  has  established  ;t  considerable 
number  of  general  fellowships.  For  information  concerning  these 
fellowships,  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham,  North  Carolina. 


hiving  Accommodations 


Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  residence  houses 
unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with  parents  or  relatives.  Any 
exception  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean.  Rooms  are  rented  for  the 
academic  year  but  for  no  period  of  less  than  one  semester.  No  refund 
will  be  made  except  lor  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed 
services.  Such  refunds  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Univer- 
sity's established  schedule. 

In  the  residence  houses  for  undergraduate,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional men,  the  rental  charge  for  a  single  room  is  $250.00  for  the 
academic  year  or  $125,000  for  each  semester.  The  rental  charge  for 
a  double  room  is  $400.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $200.00  for  each 
occupant,  or  $100.00  per  semester  for  each  occupant. 

In  the  residence  houses  for  undergraduate,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional women  on  the  Woman's  College  Campus,  the  rental  charge  for 
a  single  room  is  $275.00  lor  the  academic  year  or  $137.50  lor  each 
semester.  The  rental  charge  lor  a  double  room  is  $450.00  lor  the 
academic  year  or  $225.00  for  each  occupant,  or  SI  12.50  per  semester 
lor  each  occupant. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  Housing  Bureau  when  the  reservations  are  made. 
Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 
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For  details  concerning  living  accommodations,  see  the  Bulletin  of 
Undergraduate  Instruction  or  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


Dining  Servi 


ce 


Dining  facilities  in  the  Duke  University  Union  on  the  West  Clam- 
pus  include  three  cafeterias  with  multiple-choice  menus,  and  the  Oak 
Room  where  full  meals  and  a  la  carte  items  are  served.  The  cost  for 
the  academic  year  ranges  from  ."$450.00  upward,  depending  on  the 
tastes  of  the  individual.  In  the  Men's  Graduate  Center  there  is  a 
cafeteria  with  multiple-choice  menus  and  a  Coffee  Lounge,  where 
sodas  and  sandwiches  are  served  from  11:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  The 
pi  ices  in  these  dining  rooms  are  the  same  as  on  the  West  Campus. 

In  both  West  Campus  facilities  the  meals  are  served  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

On  the  East  Campus  dining  halls  are  located  in  the  Woman's 
College  Union  and  in  Gilbert-Addoms  Dormitory.  Resident  women 
take  their  meals  in  these  halls.  The  charge  for  board  is  $225.00  per 
semester,  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  those  served  in  the  dining  halls,  it  is 
not  possible  to  arrange  special  diets  lor  individual  students. 


The  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 


THE  University  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 
which  provides  a  program  of  educational,  vocational,  and  per- 
sonal counseling  for  students.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  administers 
special  group  testing  programs  for  University  schools  and  departments 
am!  serves  as  the  local  testing  center  for  a  wide  variety  of  national 
testing  programs.  The  Bureau  also  carries  on  programs  of  research 
in  the  held  of  measurement  and  counseling.  Although  the  counseling, 
testing,  and  research  services  of  the  Bureau  are  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  staff  of  Duke 
University,  these  services  are  made  available  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations outside  the  University  as  its  facilities  permit.  Requests 
for  further  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Testing  and  Guidance,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Employment  Opportunities 


THE  APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE  is  a  service  agency  designed  to 
aid  graduates  in  solving  the  problem  of  post-college  employment. 
Its  primary  function  is  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  students 
and  prospective  employers.  It  acquaints  students  with  possibilities  in 
business  and  professional  fields,  it  assembles  compreshensive  records  on 
each  registrant  and  makes  these  records  available  to  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  arranges  interviews  with  prospective  employers.  The 
data  assembled  for  individual  records  include  academic  achievement, 
training,  experience,  extracurricular  activities,  and  honors.  On  occa- 
sion additional  information  of  a  special  nature  is  secured.  Con- 
fidential letters  of  recommendation  are  incorporated  in  the  file  of  each 
registrant.  The  Office  initiates  contacts  for  students  or  cooperates 
with  students  who  make  contacts  through  personal  efforts  or  through 
various  deparments  of  the  University.  It  aids  the  registrant  in  direct- 
ing his  search  to  a  field  appropriate  to  his  aptitude,  training,  and 
interest. 

There  are  two  major  divisions  of  the  Office:  the  Commercial  Divi- 
sion, which  handles  all  matters  involving  contacts  with  business  and 
professional  areas  not  related  to  formal  education:  and  the  Educational 
Division,  which  concerns  itself  with  teaching  and  school  administration 
positions  at  all  levels.  Students  and  alumni  may  register  with  either 
or  both  of  these  divisions. 

The  Office  receives  more  calls  for  qualified  personnel  than  it  can 
supply  from  its  registrants.     It  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  stu- 
!  dents  and  the  Office  that  a  complete  record  of  registrants  be  assembled 
by  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 


Undergraduate  Registration  and 
Academic  Regulations 


ORIENTATION  PROGRAM:  All  freshmen  and  transfer  students 
are  required  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  Orientation  Week. 
The  program  includes  general  ability,  achievement,  and  placement 
tests,  orientation  lectures,  physical  examinations,  social  events,  special 
religious  services,  registration,  and  matriculation. 

The  University  considers  the  planning  of  a  course  of  study  to  be 
of  primary  importance.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  moments  of 
Orientation  Week,  therefore,  are  those  which  a  new  student  spends 
with  his  faculty  adviser.  With  the  results  of  the  tests  available  to 
them,  the  adviser  and  the  student  plan  a  course  of  study  adapted  to 
the  ability,  achievements,  and  goals  of  the  individual  student.  New 
students  who  miss  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Orientation  Program 
place  themselves  at  a  serious  disadvantage  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
college  career. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REGISTRATION:  Students  in  residence 
are  required  to  submit  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  not  later  than  the 
date  of  the  spring  registration,  cards  showing  their  selection  of  courses 
for  the  following  year.  An  advance  deposit  of  $25.00  is  required  be- 
fore the  card  may  be  submitted.  These  cards  are  filed  for  permanent 
record  in  the  Central  Records  Office.  Students  who  do  not  select  their 
courses  for  the  following  year  at  the  time  appointed  must  be  re- 
admitted to  the  College  by  reapj^lication  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
Students  whose  course  cards  have  been  approved  in  the  spring  may 
enroll  by  mail  during  the  summer.  The  same  regulations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  advance  deposit,  apply  to  registration  for  the  spring 
semester. 

Students  who  register  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  in  the  calendar  of  this  Bulletin  must  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
a  fee  of  $5.00.  They  are  counted  as  absent  in  the  work  they  have 
missed  in  the  courses  to  which  they  are  admitted,  and  these  absences 
carry  the  same  penalty  as  do  other  absences  from  the  course.  Changes 
in  courses  for  reasons  not  arising  within  the  University  require  a  pay- 
ment of  $1.00  for  each  change  made.  No  course  may  be  elected  late 
than  one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  semester,  and  no  student  ma 
be  admitted  late  to  any  class  without  an  enrollment  card. 
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General  Undergraduate  Academic  Regulations 

QUANTITY  CREDIT  AND  COURSE  LOAD:  The  term  of  credit 
used  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  recitation  a  week 
throughout  the  semester.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  hour  of  class  work.  Two  semesters  of  17  weeks  each 
constitute  the  academic  year.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering,  credit  for  a  minimum  of  142  semester  hours  is  required. 

In  engineering  the  normal  load  is  17-19  semester  hours,  exclusive 
of  physical  education.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  less  than  14 
semester  hours  of  work  without  special  permission  from  the  Dean  or 
to  take  more  than  the  normal  load  of  work  unless  his  average  grade 
in  the  preceding  semester  is  higher  than  C. 

QUALITY  CREDIT:  The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  com- 
puted in  semester  hours  and  in  quality  points.  Quality  points  are 
earned  by  a  student  on  the  basis  of  his  grades:  for  an  A  he  receives 
four  quality  points  for  each  semester  hour;  for  a  B,  three  quality 
points  for  each  semester  hour;  for  a  C,  two  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour;  for  a  D,  one  quality  point  for  each  semester  hour; 
for  an  F,  no  quality  points.  Credit  for  at  least  284  quality  points  is 
required  for  a  degree  in  engineering. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTINUATION  IN  COLLECE  AND 
FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  COLLEGE:  To  continue  in  college  and 
to  graduate,  a  student  must,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  listed 
elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin,  pass  a  minimum  number  of  semester  hours, 
achieve  a  specified  quality  point  ratio,  and  in  the  case  of  graduation 
earn  a  minimum  number  of  quality  points.  The  quality  point  ratio 
is  calculated  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of  quality  points 
earned  by  the  accumulated  number  of  semester  hours  carried  (not 
semester  hours  passed) .  These  requirements  are  listed  in  the  following 
table: 

For  continuation  from  The  minimum  requirement  is 

The  first  to  the  second  year  18  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.20 

The  second  to  the  third  year  42  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.40 

The  third  to  the  fourth  year  66  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.60 

The  fourth  to  fifth  year,  if  needed  90  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.75 

For  graduation  from  The   minimum   requirement   is 

Trinity  and  the  Woman's  College  124  s.h.,  248  q.p.  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.90 

The  College  of  Engineering  142  s.h.,  284  q.p.,  a  q.p.r.  of  1.90 

and  a  q.p.r.  of  2.00  in  senior  work* 

*  A  minimum  average  grade  of  C  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  last  year,  combined  with  all 
courses  designated  for  the  senior  year  in  the  particular  engineering  curriculum. 

Since  the  semester  hour  requirement  for  graduation  in  engineering 
exceeds  the  requirement  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  standards  may 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  special  requirement  of  the  College.    Moreover, 
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application  of  these  standards  is  based  on  the  courses  required  in  the 
engineering"  curriculum. 

REPORTS:  Reports  on  proficiency  in  academic  work  are  sent  to 
parents  or  guardians  after  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. In  addition,  reports  on  freshmen  are  mailed  at  each  mid-semester 
period. 

DISMISSAL:  In  addition  to  the  qualitative  standards  listed  above, 
students  must  pass  a  minimum  number  of  hours  each  semester.  Fresh- 
men must  pass  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  work  in  their  first  semester 
and  18  semester  hours  in  their  first  year;  all  other  students  must  pass 
at  least  9  semester  hours  each  semester  excluding  required  physical 
education  credits  in  each  case.  The  University  may  require  a  student 
whose  record  is  considered  unsatisfactory  to  withdraw  although  he  has 
met  the  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

ACADEMIC  CLASS  STANDING:  To  be  classified  as  a  sofho- 
more,  a  student  must  have  to  his  credit  at  least  30  semester  hours 
and  60  quality  points  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially  desig- 
nated courses  of  the  freshman  engineering  curriculum.  To  be  classi- 
fied as  a  junior,  he  must  have  to  his  credit  at  least  68  semester  hours 
and  136  quality  points  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially  desig- 
nated courses  of  the  sophomore  departmental  engineering  curriculum. 
To  be  classified  as  a  senior,  he  must  have  to  his  credit  at  least  106 
semester  hours  and  a  quality  point  ratio  of  1.75  and  must  have  passed 
certain  specially  designated  courses  of  the  junior  departmental  engi- 
neering curriculum. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT:  A  minimum  of  36  semester  hours 
of  senior-level  work  in  the  College  of  Engineering  must  be  earned  in 
residence.  A  student  who  meets  this  requirement  but  who  still  lacks 
six  to  eight  semester  hours  in  final  fulfillment  of  requirements  may 
take  this  work  in  another  institution  of  approved  standing  provided 
the  course  is  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  concerned 
and  by  the  Dean. 

Grading,  Attendance,  and  Examinations 

GRADING:  Final  grades  are  reported  to  indicate  passing  or  failing 
work  in  designated  courses.     Final  grades  are: 

(1)  Passing.  Passing  grades  are  A,  exceptional;  B,  superior;  C, 
average;  and  D,  low  pass. 

(2)  Failing.  A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  the 
course  and  that  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course  he  must  repeat 
the  work  in  class. 

Special  symbols  are  used  to  indicate  the  following: 
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(1)  Absence  from  the  final  examination.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
student  is  absent  from  a  final  examination,  he  receives  an  X  in  place 
of  a  final  grade.  If  he  does  not  present  an  acceptable  explanation  for 
his  absence  to  the  Dean's  office  within  48  hours  after  the  scheduled 
time  for  the  examination,  the  X  is  converted  to  an  F.  A  student 
absent  from  examination,  if  the  absence  has  been  excused  by  the 
Dean,  may  receive  an  examination  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5.00 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  The  instructor  concerned  ar- 
ranges for  the  examination  in  cases  where  absences  are  excused.  An 
X  must  be  cleared  by  the  end  of  the  semester  following  the  examina- 
tion missed. 

(2)  Incomplete  xcork.  If  because  of  illness  or  other  emergency  a 
student's  work  in  a  course  is  incomplete,  he  may  receive  an  I  for  the 
course  instead  of  a  final  grade.  Incomplete  courses  must  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  succeeding  semester:  otherwise,  the  I  is  recorded 
as  F  and  the  course  must  be  repeated  in  class  if  the  student  is  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  it.  In  case  a  student  whose  work  is  incomplete  is  also 
absent  from  a  final  examination,  he  receives  an  X  for  the  course. 

(3)  Withdrawal.  The  letter  W  is  used  to  indicate  official  with- 
drawal from  a  course.  If  a  student  drops  a  course  without  permission 
from  the  Dean,  the  grade  for  that  course  is  recorded  as  F.  If  he  drops 
with  permission  a  course  in  which  he  is  failing,  the  grade  for  that 
nurse  is  recorded  as  F  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean,  circum- 
stances do  not  justify  this  penalty. 

ATTEXDAXCE:  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  in  class  work 
is  expected  of  all  students.  Weekly  reports  of  all  absences  are  made 
by  each  instructor  and  filed  in  the  absence  office.  Xo  instructor  has  the 
authority  to  excuse  a  student  from  class  attendance;  it  is  his  duty  to 
report  all  absences  and  tardies. 

The  requirements  for  continuation  in  college  and  for  graduation 
from  college  emphasize  the  desirability  of  assumption  by  the  student 
of  responsibility  for  class  attendance.  Controls  are  exercised,  and 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  student. 

(1)    General  regulations  for  all  students: 

One  unexcused  absence  per  semester  hour  without  penalty  is  al- 
lowed for  personal  obligations. 

The  first  three  tardies  in  a  given  course  are  counted  as  one  absence. 
Thereafter,  each  additional  tardv  is  counted  as  one  additional  absence. 

Absences  due  to  illness  when  certified  by  a  proper  medical  official 
will  he  excused.  Absences  due  to  authorized  representation  of  the 
University  may  be  excused.  Officials  in  charge  of  groups  representing 
the  University  are  required  to  submit  names  of  those  persons  to  be 
excused  to  the  Dean's  office  48  hours  in  advance  of  the  hour  when  their 
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absences  are  to  commence.  Absences  due  to  individual  and  personal 
reasons  will  not  be  excused. 

All  absences  immediately  before  and  after  announced  holidays  are 
counted  as  regular  absences  and  they  result  in  a  loss  of  two  quality 
points  for  each  absence  in  each  class.  Unexcused  consecutive  ab- 
sences, whether  excessive  or  not,  result  in  the  loss  of  quality  points 
as  in  the  case  of  unexcused  excessive  absences.  Each  excessive  or 
consecutive  absence  results  in  the  loss  of  quality  points  as  follows: 
one  quality  point  for  the  first  absence,  one  additional  for  the  second, 
and  one  additional  for  the  third.  When  the  third  unexcused  ex- 
cessive or  consecutive  absence  occurs,  the  student  is  debarred  from  the 
course  with  a  loss  of  three  quality  points  and  an  F  in  the  course.  When 
the  student  has  incurred  12  absences,  excused  and  unexcused,  in 
any  course  he  is  required  to  drop  the  course  unless  the  instructor  and 
the  dean  concerned  grant  special  permission  for  him  to  continue  in 
the  course. 

When  a  student's  course  load  is  reduced,  on  account  of  excessive 
absences,  to  less  than  12  semester  hours,  he  is  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

(2)  Special  regulations  for  upperclass  students  with,  academic  aver- 
ages of  B  or  above: 

Although  responsibility  for  punctual  and  regular  class  attendance 
is  placed  upon  the  individual  student,  all  sophomore,  junior,  an( 
senior  students  who,  in  a  normal  schedule,  earn  a  grade  average  of 
3.0  or  above  in  the  preceding  semester  will  be  subject  to  no  fixed 
absence  limitation.  However,  for  absences  before  and  after  announced 
holidays  two  quality  points  are  deducted  for  each  absence  in  eact 
class.  Instructors  are  expected  to  refer  to  the  Dean  for  appropriate 
action  any  student  who  in  their  opinion  is  causing  his  work  or  that 
of  the  class  to  suffer  because  of  absences  or  tardies. 

EXAMINATIONS:  Final  examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  in 
January  and  May. 

Deficiencies  in  English  Composition 

Whenever  the  work  of  a  student  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  errors  in  English,  the  instructor  may  report  the  student  to 
the  Dean,  who  will  require  him  to  enroll  in  remedial  English  until, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Remedial  Laboratory,  the  deficiency  is  removed. 

All  instructors  are  requested  to  advise  their  students  each  semester 
concerning  this  regulation. 


Graduate  Registration  and 
Academic  Regulations 


WHO  MUST  REGISTER:  (1)  All  students  who  enter  course  work 
or  residence  for  credit;  (2)  all  students  who  have  completed 
minimum  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree,  but  continue  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  University  in  their  research;  (3)  all  students  who 
wish  merely  to  audit  a  course  or  courses. 

REGISTRATION:  After  the  applicant  has  received  notification 
of  his  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  has  returned  his  state- 
ment of  acceptance  of  admission,  he  may  present  himself  for  registra- 
tion. During  the  registration  periods,  announced  in  the  Bulletin,  he 
first  confers  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  his  major  de- 
partment, who  prepares  a  course  card,  listing  the  course  work  to  be 
taken  during  the  semester.  The  student  then  presents  this  course  card 
to  the  Registrar's  Office,  which  enrolls  him  officially  in  his  courses. 

LATE  REGISTRATION:  All  students  are  expected  to  register 
at  the  time  stated  in  the  Bulletin.  Those  registering  late  are  subject 
to  a  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars. 

CHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION:  Within  a  period  of  14  days 
.from  the  specified  day  of  registration,  students  may  change  their 
schedules  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

General  Graduate  Academic  Regulations 

CREDITS.  Although  ideally  graduate  study  is  principally  indi- 
vidual reading,  research,  and  laboratory  experimentation  under  guid- 
ance, academic  progress  in  the  United  States  is  generally  measured  and 
recorded  in  terms  of  course  hours  and  credits.  Peculiar  to  graduate 
study  is  the  term  residence,  also  generally  measured  in  hours,  to  desig- 
nate individual  study  apart  from  courses,  such  as  writing  a  thesis  and 
preparing  for  general  examinations.  Beginning  in  September  1959  in 
this  Graduate  School  credit  for  courses  and  seminars,  research,  and 
residence,  and  corresponding  tuition  and  fees  has  been  stated  in  terms 
of  UNITS.  According  to  conventional  measurement  ONE  UNIT  is 
equivalent  to  ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR.  Thus  a  course  previously 
described  as  carrying  a  credit  of  3  s.h.  will  now  carry  a  credit  of  3  units. 
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CREDITS  EARNED  OUTSIDE  THIS  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

(1)  Graduate  Credit  Earned  before  the  Bachelor's  Degree  Is 
Granted.  Ordinarily  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for  graduate  courses 
earned  before  a  student  lias  been  awarded  his  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree. 
However,  an  undergraduate  student  at  Duke  University  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  final  semester,  lacks  no  more  than  9  semester  hours  of 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree,  may  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  enroll  for  graduate 
courses  sufficient  to  bring  his  total  program  to  fifteen  semester  hours  a 
week.  Such  graduate  courses  will  be  credited  toward  the  M.S.  degree, 
provided  that  the  student  meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  and  that  he  is  duly  registered  in  the  Graduate  School 
at  the  beginning  of  that  term. 

(2)  Transfer  of  Graduate  Credits.  Credit  for  graduate  course  work 
earned  at  another  institution  will  be  determined  only  after  a  student 
has  spent  one  semester  at  Duke  University.  After  completing  his  first 
semester,  the  student  should  file  a  request  that  his  credits  be  reviewed 
and  a  decision  made. 

(3)  Reciprocal  Agreement  with  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Under  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  Consoli- 
dated University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University,  students 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity during  the  regular  academic  year,  and  paying  full  fees  to  that 
institution,  may  be  admitted  to  a  maximum  of  two  courses  per  semes- 
ter in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  upon  payment  of  a 
nominal  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  and  of  any  other  special  fees 
regularly  required  of  all  students.  Under  the  same  arrangements, 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  may  be  admitted 
to  course  work  at  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina. 
This  arrangement  is  not  in  effect  during  Summer  Sessions. 

GRADES.  Grades  in  the  Graduate  School  are  as  follows:  E.  G, 
S,  F,  and  /.  E  (exceptional)  is  the  highest  mark.  G  (good)  and  S 
(satisfactory)  are  the  remaining  passing  marks.  F  (failing)  is  below 
passing,  and  /  (incomplete)  indicates  that  some  portion  of  the 
student's  work  is  lacking,  for  a  satisfactory  reason,  at  the  time  the 
grades  are  reported.  The  instructor  who  gives  an  /  for  a  course 
specifies  the  date  by  which  the  student  must  have  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. In  no  case  may  an  extension  be  granted  beyond  one  calendar 
year  from  the  date  the  course  ended.  If  the  course  is  not  completed, 
a  statement  of  No  credit  is  made  upon  the  student's  record. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES.  Students 
granted  provisional  admission  may  on  occasion  be  required  as  pad 
of  their  program   to   take   undergraduate  courses  as  prerequisites  to 
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continued  graduate  study.  Undergraduate  courses  thus  taken  and 
others  elected  by  the  student  will  carry  no  graduate  credit. 

In  exceptional  cases,  100-level  courses  outside  the  major  depart- 
ment may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  to  a  maximum  of  two  one- 
semester  courses  or  one  year-course  not  exceeding  a  total  of  8  units, 
when  approved  by  the  Directors  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  major  de- 
partment and  in  the  department  in  which  the  course  is  listed  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  program. 

NORMAL  PROGRAMS.  Normally  graduate  students  who  do  not 
earn  teaching  or  assisting  duties  carry  a  full  load  of  graduate  work 
until  the  requirements  of  the  several  degrees  are  met.  A  full  load  is 
15  units  a  semester  or  30  units  for  the  academic  year.  Six  units  is  a 
maximum  load  for  one  term  of  the  Summer  Session. 

TRANSCRIPT.  A  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  his  credits  from 
Duke  University  to  another  institution  is  entitled  to  one  free  tran- 
script of  his  record.  A  fee  of  one  dollar,  payable  in  advance,  is 
fcarged  for  each  additional  copy.  Requests  are  directed  to  the  Cen- 
tral Records  Office. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES.  Classes  which  carry  graduate  credit  are 
limited  in  size  to  twenty-five  students.  In  exceptional  cases  this  regu- 
lation may  be  modified,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  Eaculty  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  concerned.  When  courses  numbered  200  to  299 
cany  graduate  credit,  thev  may  include  no  more  than  three  juniors. 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  is  offered  in  the  fields  of 
Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  M.S.  program 
is  designed  to  provide  breadth  of  background  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering with  particular  reference  to  the  major  field.  Requirements  for 
this  degree  comprise:  major  and  minor  courses,  a  thesis,  and  a  final 
examination.    There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  COURSES.  Course  requirements  are  a 
minimum  of  12  units  of  graduate  course  credit  in  the  major  depart- 
ment and  a  minimum  of  12  units  of  minor  work,  normally  in  math- 
ematics and  physics  or  chemistry. 

THE  THESIS.  The  M.S.  thesis  should  demonstrate  the  student's 
ability  to  investigate  and  report  in  a  scholarly  manner  on  a  research 
problem  in  his  major  field. 

THE  EXAMINATION.  The  candidate  for  the  M.S.  degree  must 
appear  before  an  examining  committee  for  an  examination  on  the 
subject  matter  of  his  thesis  and  his  major  field. 
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TIME  LIMIT.  The  M.S.  degree  candidate  who  is  in  residence  for 
consecutive  academic  years  should  complete  all  requirements  within 
two  calendar  years  of  his  first  registration.  Any  candidate  must  com- 
plete all  requirements  within  six  calendar  years  of  his  first  registration. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  is  offered  in  the  field 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  Although  course  work  is  a  necessary  part 
of  a  doctoral  program,  the  granting  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  based 
primarily  on  the  student's  knowledge  of  a  specialized  field  of  study  and 
upon  the  production  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  embodying  the 
results  of  original  research  in  that  field.  Formal  requirements  for 
this  degree  are:  foreign  languages;  major  and  minor  course  work; 
supervisory  committee;  residence;  preliminary  examination;  disserta- 
tion; final  examination.  Candidacy  for  this  degree  can  be  established 
only  if  all  course  work  of  the  first  year  of  graduate  study  has  been 
passed,  at  least  9  units  of  it  with  a  grade  of  G  or  better. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  A  demonstrated  mastery  of  two  for- 
eign languages,  normally  French  and  German,  is  a  requirement  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Substitution  of  another  language  bearing  a  relation  to 
the  program  of  work  may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  language  requirement  may  be  met  either 
by  proper  transcript  or  by  examination. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS.  The  program  of  study  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  must  include  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  graduate 
course  work  in  the  major  department  and  a  minimum  of  24  units  of 
minor  course  work,  normally  in  mathematics  and  physics  or  chemistry. 

SUPERVISORY  COMMITTEE.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  major  department,  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  appoints  a  supervisory  committee  of  at  least  five 
members  to  formulate  the  student's  program  of  study  and  to  serve  as 
the  examining  committee  for  both  the  preliminary  and  the  final  Ph.D. 
examinations.  The  instructor  who  is  to  direct  the  student's  research 
serves  on  this  committee  as  its  chairman. 

RESIDENCE.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
is  60  units  of  graduate  credit:  48  units  of  course  work  and  12  units  of 
dissertation  credit.  Not  more  than  30  units  of  credit  may  be  accepted 
by  transfer.  Since  a  full  program  is  30  units  per  academic  year,  a 
candidate  who  enters  with  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  expect  to  spend 
in  residence  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years,  and  a  candidate  who 
enters  with  the  Master's  degree  must  expect  to  spend  in  residence  a 
minimum  of  one  academic  year.    The  student's  supervisory  committee 
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will  determine  what  residence  requirements,  if  any,  must  be  met  above 
the  minimum. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.  A  student  is  accepted  as  a 
candidate  lor  the  Ph.D.  degree  only  after  he  has  passed  a  preliminary 
examination  at  this  Cxraduate  School.  This  examination  ordinarily 
covers  both  the  major  and  minor  fields,  and  normally  is  taken  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  resident  graduate  work. 

THE  DISSERTATION.  The  dissertation  is  expected  to  be  a 
mature  and  competent  piece  of  writing,  embodying  the  results  of 
significant  and  original  research.  It  is  expected  that  the  dissertation 
will  be  submitted  and  accepted  within  two  calendar  years  of  passing 
the  preliminary  examination.  If  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  has  not 
been  accomplished  within  four  calendar  years  of  the  preliminary 
examination,  an  extension  of  no  more  than  one  calendar  year  may  be 
granted  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  upon  petition  of  the 
candidate. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION.  The  final  requirement  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  is  the  passing  of  an  oral  examination  which  is  based  primarily 
on  the  dissertation  but  may  involve  the  candidate's  major  field.  If  a 
student  fails  his  final  examination,  he  may  be  granted  only  one  re- 
examination. Failure  to  pass  the  second  examination  renders  the 
student  ineligible  to  continue  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke 
University. 


Honors,  Prizes,  Activities 


Undergraduate  Honors 


\ 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

To  be  eligible  for  Honors,  a  student  must  earn,  during  the  year, 
credit  for  at  least  the  minimum  academic  load  permitted  by  the 
College.  All  semester  hours  on  which  a  student  receives  a  grade  are 
counted  in  the  determination  of  Honors.  Students  in  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  and  junior  classes  who  earn  an  average  of  at  least  3.5 
quality  points  per  semester  hour  are  given  Honors. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  minimum  in  residence  of  90 
semester  hours  in  Duke  University  are  eligible  for  general  Honors  at 
graduation.  Those  who  earn  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  quality  points 
per  semester  hour  are  recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cum  laude. 
Those  who  earn  an  average  of  at  least  3.75  quality  points  per  semester 
hour  are  recommended  for  a  degree  summa  cum  laude. 

GRADUATION  WITH  DEPARTMENTAL  DISTINCTION 

Graduation  with  Distinction  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical 
Engineering  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
partment and  of  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty  has  demonstrated 
exceptional  achievement  in  the  area  of  his  special  interest. 


Prizes 


The  Tau  Beta  Pi  Prize:  The  North  Carolina  Gamma  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi. 
engineering  national  honor  society,  awards  each  year  a  suitable  prize,  such  as  an 
engineering  handbook,  to  a  sophomore  student  in  engineering  for  outstanding 
scholastic  achievement  during  the  freshman  year. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Prize:  Consists  of  a  certificate  of  award 
and  a  one  year's  payment  of  dues  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Awards  are  made  annually  by  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  to  the  two  outstanding 
seniors  in  civil  engineering  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Civil  Engineering  Department.  The  basis  for  selection  is  the  student's  scholastic 
record,  his  contribution  to  the  Student  Chapter,  and  his  participation  in  other 
college  activities  and  organizations. 

The  George  Sherrerd  HI  Memorial  Award  in  Electrical  Engineering  was  estab- 
lished in  1958  by  the  parents  of  George  Sherrerd  III,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1955,  to  recognize  outstanding  undergraduate  scholarship.  This  award,  consisting 
of  the  income  from  a  fund  of  $5000.00,  is  made  annually  to  that  senior  student  in 
Electrical  Engineering  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  faculty, 
has  attained  the  highest  level  scholastic  achievement  in  all  subjects  and  simul- 
taneously has  rendered  significant  service  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the 
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University  at  large.  The  recipient's  name  is  inscribed  on  a  plaque  displayed  in 
the  Engineering  Building. 

The  Charles  Ernest  Seager  Memorial  Award,  established  in  1958  by  the  widow 
and  friends  of  Charles  Ernest  Seager,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1955,  recognizes 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  annual  Student  Prize  Paper  Contest  of  the  Duke 
Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  award  consists  of 
inscribing  the  name  of  the  contest  winner  on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Engineering 
Building. 

The  Milmow  Prize:  Consists  of  a  certificate  of  award  and  a  one  year's  payment  of 
dues  in  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  for  the  membership  year  in 
which  the  honoree  is  awarded  his  baccalaureate  degree.  It  is  awarded  annually  to 
that  student  from  North  or  South  Carolina  graduating  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  that  department  and 
as  shown  by  his  grades,  has  made  the  most  progress  in  electrical  engineering  during 
his  last  year  in  college. 

Julia  Dale  Prize  in  Mathematics:  A  prize  of  books  given  annually  to  the  under- 
graduate who  shows  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  calculus. 

The  William  Senhauser  Prize:  Given  by  the  mother  of  William  Senhauser  in 
memory  of  her  son,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1942,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Pacific 
Theatre  of  War  on  August  4,  1944.  The  award  is  made  annually  to  the  sophomore 
or  junior  in  Trinity  College  or  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  through  participation  and  leadership  in  intramural  sports. 
The  winner  of  this  prize  is  chosen  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 

Activities 

STUDENT  BRANCHES  OF  ENGINEERING  PROFESSIONAL 

SOCIETIES 
The  three  Departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering  support  stu- 
dent   branches    of    the    following    national    professional    engineering 
societies: 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

ENGINEERS'  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Engineers'  Student  Council,  composed  of  approximately  20 
members  from  the  various  organizations  and  classes  in  the  engineering 
student  body,  coordinates  the  activities  of  all  student  organizations  in 
the  College  of  Engineering.  The  Council  acts  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  students  in  their  relationships  with  the  public,  the  faculty,  and 
the  administration.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  such  activities  as 
the  Engineers'  Show,  Christmas  decorations,  homecoming  displays, 
supervision  of  the  student  Lounge,  social  events,  and  the  Engineers 
Guidance  Council. 

ENGINEERING  STUDENT  PUBLICATION 

The  DukEngineer,  official  student-published  magazine  of  the  Col- 
lege  of   Engineering,    which    appears    twice   each   semester,    contains 
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articles  on   technical  and  semitechnical   topics  and  other  matters  of 
interest  in  the  College. 

ENGINEERS'  RADIO  ASSOCIATION 

Membership  in  the  Engineers'  Radio  Association  is  open  to  all 
students  of  the  College  of  Engineering  who  have  an  interest  in  amateur 
radio.  The  Association  operates  amateur  radio  station  W4AHY  and 
conducts  code  and  theory  classes  for  members  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission  license. 

ENGINEERING  LECTURE  SERIES 
In  addition  to  his  participation  in  the  student  branches  of  the 
national  professional  engineering  societies,  the  student  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  additional  development  through  the  Engineering  Lecture 
Scries.  The  general  function  of  the  series  is  to  provide  stimulating 
lectures  by  outstanding  members  of  the  engineering  profession. 

GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  OPEN  TO  ENGINEERS 

Air  Force  Club;  Arnold  Air  Society;  Commodore  Club  (NROTC  Social  Organi- 
zation); Independent  Dormitory  Council;  Pep  Board;  Publications  Board;  Radio 
Council;  Student  Union  Board  of  Governors;  The  Young  Men's  or  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association;  Debate  Council;  Duke  Players;  Duke  University  Religious 
Council;  Duke  University  Handbook  and  Directory;  Freshman  Advisory  Councils; 
Hoof  'n'  Horn  Club;  Interfraternity  Council;  Intramural  Athletic  Department; 
Chemistry  Club;  Shoe  and  Slipper  Club;  Student  Religious  Council;  Town  Men's 
or  Girls'  Club;  Young  Democrats  Club;  Young  Republicans  Club;  Chamber  Orches- 
tra; Concert  Band;  Marching  Band;  Symphony  Orchestra;  Madrigal  Singers;  Men's 
or  Women's  Glee  Club;  The  University  Chapel  Choir;  The  Archive  (monthly); 
Chanticleer  (annual);  Chronicle  (triweekly);  The  Student  Broadcasting  Svstem 
(WDBS). 

ENGINEERING  HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Tau  Beta  Pi— engineering  national  honor  society— Gamma  chapter 
of  North  Carolina. 

Delta  Chi  Epsilon— civil  engineering  honor  society. 

Eta  Kappa  Nu— electrical  engineering  national  honor  society— Duke 
University  Branch  of  Eta  chapter. 

Pi  Tan  Sigma— mechanical  enginering  national  honor  society- 
Pi  Iota  chapter. 

Order  of  St.  Patrick—honor  society  recognizing  leadership  in  engi- 
neering student  activities. 

GENERAL  HONOR   SOCIETIES 

In  addition  to  the  national  engineering  student  honor  societies,  students  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  following  national 
honor  societies: 

Phi  liela  Kappa  (Scholarship);  Sigma  Xi  (Scientific  Research):  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  (Leadership— Men);  Phi  Eta  Sigma  (Freshman  Scholarship);  Pi  Mu  Epsilon 
(Mathematics);  Sigma  Pi  Sigma  (Physics);  Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Spanish);  Tau  Kappa 
Alpha  (Forensic);  Tau  Psi  Omega  (French);'  Theta  Alpha  Phi  (Dramatic);  Delta 
Phi  Alpha  (German);  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Economics);  Alpha  Phi  Omega  (National 
Service  Fraternity). 

Local  honor  societies  for  which  engineers  are  eligible  include:  Red  Friars 
(Leadership);   Beta  Omega  Sigma    (Sophomore  Leadership). 
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Calendar  of  the  Colleges 

1961 

September    14.   Thursday,  7:30  p.m.     Orientation   begins:   Assemblies  for  all  new 

students  entering  Trinity  College,  the   Woman's  College,  and  the 

College  of  Engineering. 
September    18.    Monday.     Registration  and  matriculation  of  all  students  of  Trinity 

College,  the  Woman's  College,  and  the  College  of  Engineering,  who 

have  not  pre-registered. 
September    20.   Wednesday.     Final  registration  of  pre-registered  students. 
September   21.   Thursday.     Fall  semester  classes  begin. 
October        24.   Tuesday.     Examination  in  English  Usage. 
November      4.   Saturday.     Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 
November    22.   Wednesday,   12:30  p.m.     Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 
November    27.   Monday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 
December     11.    Monday,  Founders'  Day. 
December     20.   Wednesday,   12:30  p.m.     Christmas  recess  begins. 


1962 

January  3.  Wednesday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 

January  IS.  Saturday,  12:30  p.m.     Fall  semester  classes  end. 

January  16.  Tuesday.     Final  examinations  begin. 

January  26.  Friday.     Final  examinations  end. 

January  30.  Tuesday.     Registration  and  matriculation  of  new  students. 

January  31.  Wednesday.     Last  day  for  matriculation  for  the  spring  semester. 

February  1.  Thursday.     Spring  semester  classes  begin. 

March  14.  Wednesday.     Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 

March  24.  Saturday,   12:30  p.m.     Spring  recess  begins. 

April  2.  Monday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 

May  17.  Thursday,  5:00  p.m.     Spring  semester  classes  end. 

May  19.  Saturday.     Final  examinations  begin. 

May  30.  Wednesday.     Final  examinations  end. 

June  2.  Saturday.    Commencement  begins. 

June  3.  Sunday.     Commencement  Sermon. 

June  4.  Monday.     Graduating  Exercises. 


Student  Life  and  Services 


The  Libraries 

TO  SUPPORT  a  rich  educational  experience  in  a  world  of  rapid 
and  far-reaching  change,  great  library  collections  are  essential. 
Undergraduate  students  at  Duke  are  fortunate  to  have  available  ex- 
ceptional resources.  The  University  library,  among  the  first  fifteen 
university  libraries  in  the  country,  contains  1,435,164  volumes  and 
2,759,770  manuscripts.  About  50,000  volumes  are  added  annually. 
Separate  departmental  and  professional  school  libraries  provide  nota- 
ble collections  in  the  several  disciplines. 

The  Woman's  College  library,  with  its  own  attractive  Georgian 
building,  contains  124,721  volumes  in  an  open  stack  collection,  chiefly 
those  books  most  frequently  used  in  the  undergraduate  curricula. 
The  larger  collections  of  the  main  and  specialized  libraries  are  at 
hand  when  needed. 

More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  in  a  "Student's  Guide 
to  the  General  Library,"  available  on  request  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
University. 

Residence  Halls 

Since  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University  are  resident 
institutions,  all  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  residence  halls. 
On  the  West  Campus,  Craven,  Crowell,  Few,  and  Kilgo  Quadrangles, 
and  Wannamaker  Hall  are  occupied  by  undergraduate  men.  The 
quadrangles  contain  numerous  houses  which  provide  rooms  lor  dou- 
ble and  single  occupancy.  Kilgo  and  Crowell  are  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  the  freshman  classes  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Each  freshman  residence  house  has  a  Housemaster  and 
an  assistant  Housemaster  residing  in  it. 

On  the  Woman's  Campus,  all  residence  houses— Alpaugh,  South- 
gate,  Bassett,  Brown,  Giles,  Pegram,  Aycock,  Jarvis,  Gilbert,  and 
Addoms— have  both  single  and  double  rooms.  The  residence  houses 
are  alike  in  organization,  each  having  a  Counselor,  a  member  of  the 
Dean's  staff  who  lives  in  the  house  and  serves  as  advisor.  Each  house 
provides  space  for  full  representation  from  all  four  classes,  approxi- 
mately thirty  spaces  in  each  being  reserved  for  freshmen. 

Detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  student's  obligations 
under  the  housing  contract  is  sent  by  the  Housing  Bureau  to  each 
student  upon  his  admission  to  the  college. 
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Medical  Care 

The  Student  Health  Program  is  closely  related  to  the  Teaching 
Hospital  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  This  arrangement 
provides  an  unusually  comprehensive  service,  available  at  all  times. 
The  cost,  for  regularly  enrolled  students,  is  included  in  the  general 
fee  paid  each  semester,  and  in  the  fees  charged  each  student  in  the 
summer  quarter. 

The  Service  is  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Physician 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Staff.  It  includes  hospitalization  in  Duke 
Hospital,  as  deemed  necessary  bv  the  Hospital  Staff,  but  limited  to 
thirty  days:  medical  and  surgical  care  under  the  supervision  of  a 
senior  physician  or  surgeon;  drugs,  X-ray  work,  and  ward  nursing. 
Special  nursing  is  not  covered.  Students  pay  for  board  while  in  the 
hospital.  Refraction  of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth  and  of  all  chronic 
and  pre-existing  conditions,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  hernias,  pilon- 
idal cysts  and  other  elective  surgery,  chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine 
disturbances,  etc.,  are  not  included.  The  cost  of  any  necessary  braces 
and  orthopaedic  appliances,  as  well  as  of  special  nursing,  must  be 
borne  by  the  students,  and  blood  used  for  transfusions  must  be  paid 
for  or  replaced. 

If  students  have  insurance  providing  hospitalization,  surgical,  or 
medical  benefits,  the  benefits  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  their 
medical  care.  Accidents  or  illnesses  occurring  during  vacations  or 
while  off  the  campus,  are  not  included  in  this  service.  A  special 
commercial  policy  available  only  to  regularly  enrolled  Duke  students 
furnishes  complementary  protection,  if  desired. 

Advisory  consultation  with  a  psychiatrist  at  no  expense  is  available 
to  students  through  referral  either  bv  the  Student  Health  Physicians 
or  by  the  Deans,  but  office  visits  for  psychotherapeutic  interviews  can- 
not be  included  in  this  service. 

A  woman  physician  is  in  charge  and  a  nurse  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  Woman's  College  Infirmary.  Women  students  receive  ambulant 
care  ;it  regular  office  hours,  and  patients  in  this  Infirmary  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Duke  Hospital  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
Male  students  receive  ambulant  care  at  the  Student  Health  Office  in 
the  hospital  during  regular  office  hours.  The  emergency  service  and 
the  specialist  consulting  services  of  the  Hospital  and  Medical  School 
are  always  available. 

Students  are  given  a  careful  physical  examination  upon  arrival 
at  the  University.  Every  applicant  should  be  re-vaccinated  against 
smallpox  within  three  years  before  admission  to  the  University.  It  is 
urgently  advised  that  the  standard  Salk  vaccine  routine  for  poliomye- 
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litis  be  completed  by  all  students  and  that  all  male  undergraduates 
be  actively  immunized  to  tetanus  by  injections  of  toxoid. 

Simple  directions  for  procedure  in  reporting  the  student's  need 
for  medical  care  are  contained  in  the  Student  Handbook  supplied  to 
each  student  upon  entering. 

Special  Services 

Other  services  of  many  kinds  are  available  to  all  undergraduate 
students.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and 
Guidance,  which  provides  a  centralized  program  of  educational,  per- 
sonal, and  vocational  counseling,  and  the  Appointments  Office,  which 
assists  undergraduates  in  their  search  both  for  summer  employment 
and  for  post-graduation  careers. 

Physical  Education 

Students  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering  who 
have  no  restrictive  physical  handicap  must  register  for  and  enroll 
in  a  physical  education  class  each  of  four  semesters.  The  first  two  of 
these  four  consist  of  prescribed  activities  designed  to  improve  body 
control  and  growth  and  development  through  big  muscle  exercise; 
the  last  two  semesters  may  be  devoted  to  activity  of  the  individual's 
choice  from  a  number  of  sports  generally  of  a  recreational  nature  such 
as  badminton,  basketball,  golf,  handball,  swimming,  tennis,  and  volley- 
ball. A  total  of  four  semester  hours  credit  toward  graduation  and 
quality  points  according  to  the  marks  assigned  are  awarded  for  these 
activities.  In  instances  where  the  University  Health  Service  examina- 
tion indicates  that  specific  types  of  activity  may  be  beneficial,  a 
modified  program  is  available  as  medically  prescribed.  Normal  credit 
is  awarded  for  participation  in  the  modified  program. 

In  addition  to  the  four  semesters  of  required  physical  education, 
each  student  may  voluntarily  participate  in  the  intramural  program, 
which  embraces  a  dozen  sports  and  attracts  a  large  percentage  of  the 
student  body.  In  a  typical  year  more  than  3,000  students  forming 
fraternity,  dormitory,  and  organizational  teams,  participate  in  seven- 
teen tournaments  and  compete  for  more  than  fifty  trophies. 

For  each  semester  of  undergraduate  enrollment,  the  student  is 
issued  a  uniform  appropriate  for  the  season  and  the  activity  in  which 
he  is  engaging.  The  uniform  is  issued,  exchanged,  laundered,  and 
maintained  at  no  additional  expense  to  the  student. 

The  program  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  Wom- 
an's College  is  designed  to  give  the  students  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  activity  for  general  physical  well-being,  skill  in  one  or  more 
activities  which  can  be  enjoyed  as  recreation  during  and  after  col- 
lege, a  well-developed  and  well-coordinated  body,  and  a  knowledge 
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of  good  posture.  To  this  end,  students  are  allowed  to  choose  from 
a  large  number  of  activities,  including  individual,  dual  and  team 
sports,  swimming,  and  several  types  of  dancing.  Each  student  during 
her  two  years  of  required  physical  education  must  elect  one  course  in 
dance.  Those  students  who  are  unable  to  pass  the  swimming  test 
must  elect  one  course  in  swimming.  Students  whose  tests  indicate  spe- 
cial needs  must  elect  a  course  in  fundamentals  of  movement,  rhythm, 
sports,  or  posture  during  the  first  half-semester.  Freshmen  take  one 
hour  of  social  hygiene  during  the  second  half-semester. 

Within  the  Woman's  Recreation  Association  various  clubs  includ- 
ing Terpsichorean  (modern  dance),  Nereidian  (water  ballet),  and 
other  sports  groups  offer  opportunities  for  each  student  to  take  part 
in  the  various  extra-curricular  activities  most  interesting  to  her.  The 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  bowling  alleys,  and  other  athletic 
facilities  are  available  to  all  students  for  use  at  specified  times. 

In  order  to  maintain  certain  hygienic  standards  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  intramural  athletics,  the  University  has  made  available  for 
all  students,  in  addition  to  facilities  for  physical  activity  and  recre- 
ation, the  following  equipment  and  services: 

1.  Gym  suit,  dance  leotard,  bathing  suit,  warm-up  suit. 

2.  Provision  for  locker  and  handling  of  uniform. 

3.  The  laundering  of  uniform  and  towel  as  needed. 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM  FOR  MEN 

The  program,  controlled  entirely  by  the  University,  consists  of  the 
organization  and  training  of  representative  freshman  and  varsity  teams 
in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track,  cross  country,  golf,  lacrosse, 
soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  and  wrestling. 

The  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athletic  Council, 
composed  of  seven  members.  Three  of  the  seven  are  appointed  from 
the  faculty  as  follows:  one  member  from  the  Officers  of  General  Ad- 
ministration, one  from  the  Officers  of  Educational  Administration, 
division  of  the  Colleges,  and  one  from  the  Officers  of  Instruction  of 
the  undergraduate  colleges.  From  this  group  the  President  of  the 
University  appoints  the  faculty  chairman,  who  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Athletic  Council  and  of  its  executive  committee. 

Four  of  the  seven  members  are  selected  from  the  alumni.  One  of 
the  four,  a  University  Trustee,  an  alumnus,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board's  standing  Committee  on  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  is 
appointed  not  less  frequently  than  every  three  years  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  remaining  three,  who  may  not  succeed 
themselves,  are  elected  annually  by  the  general  Alumni  Association 
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for  terms  of  three  years.  The  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  serves  ex 
officio  as  secretary  of  the  Council  and  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  three  faculty  members  of  the  Athletic  Council  constitute  a 
committee  which  alone  has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  scholar- 
ship and  athletic  requirements  of  the  University  for  participation  in 
intercollegiate  sports.  The  athletic  eligibility  rules  are  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Athletic  Council  is  composed  of 
the  faculty  chairman  of  the  Council,  one  other  faculty  member  of  the 
Council  and  one  alumni  member  of  the  Council.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  recommends  to  the  President  of  the  University 
persons  to  serve  as  Director  of  Athletics  and  as  coaches  in  the  various 
sports.  The  election  of  such  persons,  however,  rests  solely  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  or  with  its  Executive  Committee 
on  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Council  recommends  to  the  Athletic  Council  athletic 
schedules  and  the  award  of  insignia  of  merit  earned  by  members  of 
the  athletic  teams.  However,  decisions  with  respect  to  the  same  rest 
solely  with  the  Athletic  Council  subject  to  approval  of  the  President. 

Each  of  the  four  undergraduate  classes  selects  annually,  for  terms 
of  one  year,  a  member  of  each  respective  class  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Athletic  Council  upon  call  of  the  faculty  chairman  on 
the  matter  of  awarding  insignia  of  merit. 

All  funds  arising  from  athletics  are  handled  entirely  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University.  An  audit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
these  funds  is  made  annually  by  the  official  auditors  of  the  University 
and  a  report  thereof  made  annually  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Social  and  Cultural  Organizations 

Although  the  campuses  for  men  and  women  are  geographically 
separated,  extra-curricular  life  is  in  many  respects  coeducational. 
Each  campus  has  its  own  Student  Government  Association;  its  own 
inter-social  councils;  and  its  own  local  and  individual  groups.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  meet  at  many  points  for  inter-college  life.  The  scope 
of  these  more  than  one  hundred  separate  student  organizations  fall 
into  many  broad  interest  areas,  such  as:  government,  service,  profes- 
sional and  honorary,  publications  and  radio,  music,  drama,  and  social. 

In  the  area  of  government,  besides  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciations, are  the  Pan-Hellenic  and  Interfraternity  Councils,  the  Inde- 
pendent Dormitory  Council,  and  the  Social  Standards  Committee. 
The  Student  Union,  Woman's  Student  Forum,  Symposium  Commit- 
tee, and  the  YMCA  and  YWCA  groups  are  primarily  service  organi- 
zations.   The  Professional  and  Honorary  organizations  are  numerous 
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and  include  traditional  Greek  letter  societies,  such  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
as  well  as  national  and  local  academic  and  leadership  groups. 

The  Duke  Chronicle,  the  campus  newspaper,  is  published  two 
times  each  week,  and  the  student  radio  station,  WDBS,  operates  daily. 
Three  magazines  and  a  comprehensive  yearbook  are  published  by  stu- 
dents. Student  publications  are  under  the  control  of  the  Publications 
Board,  composed  of  six  members  from  the  University  staff  appointed 
by  the  President;  six  men  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  elected 
by  the  students  in  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering; 
four  women  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Woman's  College;  and  one  from  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  elected  by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing;  and  four 
editors  and  four  managers  of  student  publications,  ex  officio  members 
without  voting  power:  No  student  publication  can  be  established  at 
the  University  without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  musical  groups  include  the  Chapel  Choir,  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Concert  Band,  Glee  Clubs,  and  several  other  smaller  groups. 
The  Duke  Players  present  a  number  of  plays  and  readings  each  sea- 
son. The  Hoof'n'Horn  Club  annually  produces  a  musical  comedy 
which  is  written,  cast,  directed,  and  acted  bv  students  from  the  three 
colleges. 

Other  campus  groups,  strictly  social  in  nature,  sponsor  dances, 
chaperoned  cabin  parties,  concerts,  and  informal  discussion  groups. 
Social  functions  are  frequent  enough  to  afford  the  relaxation  needed 
from  work  required  in  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Approximately  half  of  the  undergraduate  students  belong  to  fra- 
ternities and  sororities.  There  are  no  chapter  houses,  but  the  pro- 
gram of  fraternity  and  sorority  activity  is  carried  on  within  the 
sections  of  the  regular  dormitories  or  buildings  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Eighteen  national  social  fraternities  and  thirteen  national 
sororities  have  chapters  on  campus. 

The  Union  Building,  located  on  the  West  Campus,  is  the  student 
center  for  coeducational  activities  and  houses,  among  other  groups, 
the  Student  Union  organization.  This  body  is  unique  in  its  coeduca- 
tional aspects  in  that  it  brings  the  men  and  women  together  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  stated  purpose,  "to  stimulate,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  social,  recreational,  cultural,  educational,  and  spiritual 
activities  of  the  students  of  Duke  University."  This  purpose  is  carried 
out  through  a  broad  program  including  lectures,  concerts,  recreational 
activities,  dances,  exhibits,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  leisure  time  interests 
and  needs  of  all  students,  who  by  virtue  of  their  enrollment  in  the 
Woman's  College,  Nursing  School,  Trinity  College,  and  the  College 
of  Engineering,  are  members  of  the  Union. 

In  one  section  of  the  West  Campus  Union  are  housed  the  Alumni 
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offices,  dining  facilities,  University  store,  grill,  soda  fountain,  post 
office,  barber  shop,  bank,  and  ball  room.  Elsewhere  in  the  building 
are  student  organizations  offices,  meeting  rooms,  an  information  cen- 
ter, and  music,  reading,  lounge  and  recreational  areas.  Many  similar 
service  and  activities  areas  for  the  Woman's  College  are  provided  on 
that  campus. 

Religious  Life 

"Eruditio  et  Religio,"  the  motto  emblazoned  on  the  seal  of  the 
University,  proclaims  belief  in  the  essential  union  of  knowledge  and 
religion  in  the  educational  process.  The  Gothic  Chapel  stands  at  the 
center  of  the  campus,  an  inspiring  symbol  of  the  place  of  religion  in 
the  well-balanced  life.  The  Chapel  program  encourages  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  students. 

In  the  University  Service  of  Worship  on  Sunday  morning  two 
hundred  students  participate  by  singing  in  the  choir;  at  least  one 
hundred  other  students  aid  in  special  ways,  as  ushers,  collectors,  and 
assistants  in  the  communion  services. 

Opportunities  are  provided  through  the  Chapel  and  its  related 
activities  to  translate  worship  into  effective  Christian  living.  Denom- 
inational, interdenominational,  and  interfaith  loyalties  are  empha- 
sized. Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  students  are  organized 
in  their  respective  groups,  each  having  a  denominational  chaplain  or 
adviser. 

The  University  Religious  Council,  composed  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty, promotes  the  interdenominational  religious  life  in  its  many 
facets.  The  work  of  the  Council  and  of  the  denominational  pro- 
gram is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chaplain  to  the  University,  who 
is  also  Director  of  Religious  Life.  He,  with  two  Associate  Directors 
of  Religious  Life  and  five  denominational  chaplains,  coordinates  the 
religious  program  of  the  campus.  They  also  offer  personal  guidance 
and  spiritual  counsel  to  all  students  in  matters  related  to  their  faith. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  is  a  key  figure  in  student  religious  life. 
A  regular  preacher  to  the  University,  he  preaches  in  the  Chapel  each 
month.  He  serves  as  an  officiating  minister  and  participates  in  the 
planning  of  the  University's  religious  program. 

Additional  opportunities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  student's  re- 
ligious life  are  offered  in  organ  and  carillon  recitals,  choral  concerts, 
other  special  services  held  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  sermons  of 
distinguished  guest  preachers  from  many  lands  who  are  heard  in  the 
Duke  Chapel.  Some  students,  at  their  own  discretion,  participate 
actively  in  the  programs  of  the  downtown  churches  of  their  choice. 
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Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Through  the  Naval  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  pro- 
grams the  University  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  providing  well-educated  officers  for  the  active  and  reserve  forces  of 
the  Nation. 

THE  NAVAL  ROTC:  There  are  two  basic  programs  through 
which  students  can  qualify  for  Naval  commissions  upon  graduation: 
one,  the  Regular  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program, 
which  provides  a  maximum  of  four  years  in  the  University  largely  at 
government  expense,  followed  by  a  commission  in  the  regular  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps;  the  other,  the  Contract  program,  leads  to  a  com- 
mission in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  Regular  Student— Quotas  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  nation-wide  test  and  selection  procedure.  Students  selected 
are  appointed  Midshipmen,  USNR,  and  receive  four  years  tuition, 
fees,  and  textbooks  at  government  expense  plus  retainer  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $600  per  year.  The  regular  midshipman  may  take  any  course 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  with  certain  exceptions, 
e.g.,  pre-medicine  and  medicine,  pre-theological  and  theological, 
music  and  art.  His  academic  program  must  include  21  semester  hours 
of  Naval  Science,  3  semester  hours  of  General  Psychology,  one  year 
of  college  physics  and  one  year  of  college  mathematics.  For  Engineer- 
ing students,  the  Naval  Science  requirement  is  reduced  to  15  semester 
hours  since,  for  students  who  are  awarded  Engineering  Degrees  upon 
graduation,  Naval  Engineering  (NS  301-3  s.  h.),  is  waived  and,  in  lieu 
of  Naval  History  (NS  102-3  s.  h.),  the  Engineering  student  is  required 
to  take  Naval  History  and  Elemental-)'  Strategy  (History  99-3  s.  h.). 
The  Regular  midshipman  participates  in  two  summer  training  cruises 
aboard  ship  and  receives  aviation  and  amphibious  indoctrination  at 
naval  shore  stations  for  one  summer.  Upon  graduation  he  receives  a 
commission  as  Ensign  in  the  Regular  Navy,  or  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Regular  Marine  Corps,  after  which  he  serves  with  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  officer  contemporaries  who  are  graduates  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  The  minimum  period  of  commissioned  service  is 
four  years  for  regular  officers. 

The  Contract  Student— The  contract  student  is  selected  from  those 
regularly  enrolled  in  Duke  University  who  desire  to  qualify  for  a 
commission  in  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  while  pursuing 
their  normal  courses  of  study.  Since  he  will  be  ordered  to  two  years 
active  duty  immediately  on  graduation  and  commissioning,  the  Navy 
does   not  recommend    that  medical,   dental   or  theological  students 
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apply  for  this  program.  He  must  include  in  his  academic  program 
mathematics  through  trigonometry  (if  not  successfully  completed  in 
secondary  school),  or  one  semester  of  college  mathematics,  3  semester 
hours  of  General  Phychology,  and  21  semester  hours  of  Naval  Science. 
Similar  to  that  of  the  Regular  student,  the  Naval  Science  require- 
ment is  reduced  to  15  semester  hours  for  Engineering  students,  since 
Naval  Engineering  (NS  301-3  s.  h.)  is  waived  for  students  who  are 
awarded  Engineering  Degrees  upon  graduation  and,  in  lieu  of  Naval 
History  (NS  102-3  s.h.),  he  is  required  to  take  Naval  History  and 
Elementary  Strategy  (History  99-3  s.  h.) .  He  has  the  status  of  a  civil- 
ian who  has  entered  into  a  mutual  contract  with  the  Navy  and  is 
not  eligible  for  the  benefits  and  retainer  pay  received  by  regular  mid- 
shipmen. He  is  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  during  his  last  two  years 
in  the  NROTC,  however,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  dollars  a  month. 
He  goes  aboard  ship  for  one  summer  training  cruise,  normally  be- 
tween his  junior  and  senior  years.  Upon  graduation,  he  is  commis- 
sioned in  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  reports  for  active 
duty.  Minimum  period  of  service  for  the  Navy  is  two  years  and 
for  the  Marine  Corps  three  years.  Upon  completion  of  the  minimum 
active  service  requirements  he  may  request  transfer  to  the  regular 
component  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  retention  on  active  duty 
as  a  reservist,  or  transfer  to  the  inactive  reserve. 

Both  Regular  and  Contract  midshipmen  are  deferred  from  Selec- 
tive Service  by  virtue  of  their  commitment  to  serve  on  active  duty 
after  graduation.  The  Navy  furnishes  necessary  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment. Uniforms  are  worn  only  on  drill  days  or  other  special  occa- 
sions when  prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science.  Regular 
and  Contract  students  receive  the  same  instruction  and  wear  the 
same  uniforms.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  in  the 
NROTC  Unit. 
THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS: 

The  unit  functions  as  a  regular  department  of  instruction  known 
as  the  Department  of  Air  Science.  It  selects  and  trains  students  who 
possess  the  requisite  character,  intelligence,  desire,  and  sense  of  dutv 
to  become  Air  Force  officers. 

For  enrollment  in  the  Basic  Course  (freshman  and  sophomore 
years)  the  student  must:  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States;  be 
physically  qualified  under  standards  prescribed  by  the  Air  Force  (due 
allowance  will  be  made  for  defects  which  are  correctible  prior  to  the 
student's  eligibility  for  appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer);  be 
accepted  by  the  institution  as  a  regularly  enrolled  student;  be  not 
less  than  14  years  of  age  and  not  have  reached  23  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  enrollment;  must  successfully  complete  such  general  survey 
and  screening  tests  as  may  be  prescribed;   and   must  sign   a   loyalt\ 
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certificate  with  the  U.  S.  Government.  Students  initially  entering  the 
University  who  have  had  previous  preparatory  or  high  school  military 
training  are  normally  accepted  in  Basic  Air  Science  at  the  same 
academic  level  as  that  in  which  they  are  accepted  by  the  University. 

For  enrollment  in  the  Advanced  Course  (junior  and  senior  years) 
the  student  must  have  successfully  completed  the  Basic  Course  or  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  honorable  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States:  must  execute  a  written  agreement  with  the  government 
to  complete  the  Advance  Course  and  accept  a  commission  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  contingent  upon  remaining  in  school, 
and  to  attend  Advanced  Summer  Training  at  the  time  specified:  must 
agree  to  take  orientation  flights  when  offered;  must  be  less  than  28 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  graduation;  must  successfully  complete 
such  general  survey  and  screening  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  and  must 
be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Air  Science  and  the  appropriate 
authority  of  the  University. 

Students  in  the  Basic  Course  may  be  deferred  from  Selective  Serv- 
ice upon  satisfactory  completion  of  one  semester  of  Basic  Air  Science. 
Advanced  students  are  eligible  for  deferment  as  soon  as  they  are  en- 
rolled formally  in  the  Advanced  Course.  Selection  for  deferment  is 
made  by  a  board  composed  of  representatives  Irom  the  AFROTC  and 
the  University. 

Plans  are  formulated  for  a  Flight  Instruction  Program  using  light 
aircraft.  This  flying  training  program  is  restricted  to  those  senior 
cadets  who  desire  to  participate  and  who  are  phvsically  and  apti- 
tudinally  qualified  for  the  Air  Force  Pilot  Training  Program.  The 
seniors  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  Flight  Instruction  Program 
will  qualify  for  a  civilian  Private  Pilot's  License. 

All  uniforms,  texts,  and  training  equipment  required  for  the  Air 
Science  Course  are  furnished  at  government  expense,  and  students 
are  paid  a  total  of  approximated  $600.00  for  the  two  years  of  the 
Advanced  Course. 

Since  the  primary  need  of  the  Air  Force  is  for  flying  officers,  the 
majority  of  students  selected  for  Advanced  Air  Science  must  be  physi- 
cally qualified  and  desirous  of  applying  for  flying  training  after  grad- 
uation. Upon  graduation  and  completion  of  the  Advanced  Course, 
selected  students  will  be  offered  commissions  as  Second  Lieutenants 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Reserve  Officers  who  desire  lifetime  careers 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force  may  apply  for  regular  commissions  after 
serving  on  active  duty  for  one  year.  An  Air  Science  IV  student  who 
maintains  an  academic  average  in  the  upper  third  of  all  seniors  in 
his  major  is  eligible  for  designation  as  a  Distinguished  AFROTC 
Cadet  and  later,  a  Distinguished  AFROTC  Graduate.  A  designee, 
if  fully  qualified,  will  receive  a  regular  commission  upon  graduation. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION  at  Duke  University  makes  available  to 
Duke  undergraduate  students  and  to  undergraduates  from  other 
universities  and  colleges  a  notable  program  of  instruction  in  many 
fields  of  knowledge  both  academic  and  professional. 

Undergraduates  in  Duke  University  who  desire  to  accelerate  their 
programs  may  complete  the  work  for  a  degree  in  three  years  by  attend- 
ing two  and  one-half  summer  sessions. 

Undergraduates  from  other  colleges  and  universities  may  enjoy  the 
special  advantages  of  summer  instruction  at  Duke  and  transfer  their 
earned  credits  to  their  own  institutions. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1961,  will  include  two  terms:  Term  I, 
June  13  to  July  18;  Term  II,  July  19  to  August  23.  By  attending 
both  terms  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  earn  as  many  as  twelve 
semester  hours  of  credit. 

Instruction  of  interest  to  undergraduates  will  be  offered  in  the 
summer  of  1961  in  the  following  departments  and  colleges:  Botany; 
Chemistry;  Economics;  Education;  Nursing;  Engineering;  English; 
Forestry;  French;  Geology;  German;  Greek;  Health  and  Physical 
Education;  History;  Latin  and  Roman  Studies;  Mathematics;  Phi- 
losophy; Physics:  Political  Science;  Psychology;  Religion;  Sociology; 
Spanish;  and  Zoology. 

Distinctive  features  of  Summer  Session  instruction  are  provided  by 
the  program  in  marine  biology  offered  at  the  Duke  Marine  Labora- 
tory, Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  and  by  various  conferences  in  several 
of  the  Departments. 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  serve  the 
academic  and  the  professional  requirements  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  their  own  educational  advancement,  the  University  recognizes 
the  need  of,  and  provides  for,  a  varied  recreation  program  both 
athletic  and  social. 

Undergraduates  of  Duke  University,  both  men  and  women,  who 
plan  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  should  enroll  with  the  Dean  of 
their  own  college  in  Duke  University.  Undergraduates  in  other  uni- 
versities or  colleges  who  seek  transfer  credits  should  apply  directly  to 
the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 
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THE  prospective  student  who  seeks  the  optimum  opportunity  in 
higher  education  will  not  be  a  bargain  hunter.  Certainly,  some 
sound  plan  for  paying  the  cost  of  college  must  be  devised,  but  this 
plan  should  be  formulated  after  the  thoughtful  selection  of  an  institu- 
tion has  been  made.  No  college  or  university  can  honestly  say  that  an 
education  at  the  college  level  is  inexpensive.  Most  university  people 
and  the  ever  growing  college  alumni  families  across  our  nation  will, 
however,  reflect  the  feeling  that  the  benefits  derived  from  a  college 
education  constitute  a  handsome  return  on  the  dollars  invested. 

Each  student  going  to  college  should  analyze  carefully  his  financial 
situation.  In  making  such  an  analysis  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  defraying  the  cost  of  an  education  lies 
with  the  student  and  his  family.  The  typical  college  student  can 
depend  upon  some  contribution  from  his  family's  current  income,  a 
proportionate  share  of  family  savings,  and  anticipated  income  from 
summer  employment.  The  number  of  years  of  study  contemplated 
and  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  family  should  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  the  funds  which  will  be  available  in  a  particular 
year. 

Fees  paid  by  the  students  cover  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
instruction  and  of  the  operations  of  the  University.  Income  from 
endowment  and  contributions  from  the  alumni,  alumnae,  and  other 
public-spirited  men  and  women  meet  the  balance,  which  constitutes 
more  than  half  the  total  cost. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

Certain  basic  expenditures  are  to  be  considered  in  preparing  a 
student's  budget,  such  as  tuition,  the  general  fee,  room  and  board. 
The  estimated  necessary  expenditures  are  shown  as  follows: 

Undergraduate  Men  Undergraduate   Women 

Tuition     $    850.00  $    850.00 

General   Fee    150.00  150.00 

Room  Rent  200.00  225.00 

Board    500.00  i  Cafeteria  estimate)     450.00    (Board  rate) 

Laundrv   75.00  75.00 

Books    '. 50.00  50.00 

TOTALS    .$1,825.00  $1,800.00 

Incidental  expenses,  clothing,  and  travel  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual.     It  is  realistic  to  suggest 
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that  the  average  Duke  student  will  spend  at  least  $275.00  annually 
for  incidental  items,  including  sundry  clothing  purchases  and  organ- 
izational dues.  Travel  costs  and  major  expenditures  would  have  to 
be  added  to  these  estimates. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

The  tuition  of  $425.00  and  the  general  fee  of  $75.00  are  due  and 
payable  not  later  than  the  day  of  registration  for  a  particular  semes- 
ter. After  the  day  of  registration  no  refund  of  the  tuition  or  tbe 
general  fee  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter 
the  armed  services. 

New  students,  on  notification  of  acceptance,  are  required  to  pay 
a  non-refundable  first  registration  fee  of  $20.00  and  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $50.00.  The  $50.00  deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  accepted  appli- 
cants who  fail  to  matriculate.  For  those  who  do  matriculate,  $25.00 
of  the  deposit  serves  as  a  continuing  room  deposit  for  successive  semes- 
ters, and  the  remaining  $25.00  as  a  continuing  registration  deposit. 
Arrangements  for  refund  of  the  $25.00  room  deposit  are  described 
in  information  furnished  each  resident  student  by  the  Housing  Bu- 
reau. The  $25.00  pre-registration  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  students 
(1)  whom  the  University  does  not  permit  to  return,  (2)  who  graduate, 
or  (3)  who  request  the  refund  at  the  time  of  pre-registration,  thus 
indicating  their  intention  not  to  return  for  the  following  semester. 
The  pre-registration  deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  students  who 
pre-register  and  fail  to  enter  the  following  semester  on  schedule. 

Students  who  have  been  re-admitted  to  the  University  after  an 
absence  of  one  or  more  semesters,  on  notification  of  readmission,  are 
required  to  make  the  $50.00  room-rent  pre-registration  deposit. 

An  Air  Force  ROTC  deposit  of  $20.00  is  required  of  students 
enrolling  in  Air  Science  to  cover  possible  loss  of  military  equipment 
issued  to  them.  This  deposit  is  refunded  to  the  student  upon  return 
of  issued  equipment. 

Living  Accommodations 

Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  residence 
houses  unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with  parents  or  relatives. 
Any  exception  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean.  Rooms  are  rented  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  semester.  No  refund  will  be  made 
except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed  services.  Such 
refunds  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  University's  established 
schedule. 

In  the  residence  houses  for  undergraduate  men  the  rental  charge 
for  a  single  room  is  250.00  for  the  academic  year  or  125.00  for  each 
semester.     The  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $400.00  for  the 
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academic  year  or  $200.00  for  each  occupant,  or  $100.00  per  semester 
for  each  occupant. 

In  the  residence  houses  for  undergraduate  women,  the  rental 
charge  for  a  single  room  is  $275.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $137.50 
for  each  semester.  The  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $450.00  for 
the  academic  year  or  $225.00  for  each  occupant,  or  $112.50  per 
semester  for  each  occupant. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  Housing  Bureau  when  the  reservations  are  made. 
Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

The  dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus  include  three  cafeterias 
with  multiple-choice  menus,  and  the  Oak  Room,  where  full  meals 
and  a  la  carte  items  are  served.  The  cost  for  the  academic  year  ranges 
from  $450.00  upward  depending  on  the  tastes  of  the  individual. 

On  the  Woman's  College  Campus,  dining  halls  are  located  in  the 
Woman's  College  Union  and  in  Gilbert-Addoms  residence  hall.  Resi- 
dent women  will  board  in  these  halls.  The  charge  for  board  is 
$225.00  per  semester,  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Because  of  the  large  number  served  in  the  dining  halls,  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  special  diets  for  individual  students. 

Other  Information 

In  the  regular  academic  vear  students  who  register  for  no  more 
than  two  courses  with  a  maximum  credit  of  8  semester  hours  are 
classified  as  special  students.  They  are  charged  a  registration  fee  of 
$5.00  for  each  course  and  $28.50  for  each  semester  hour  of  course 
credit.  Registration  for  9  or  more  semester  hours,  or  3  or  more 
courses,  requires  payment  of  full  fees. 

Auditing  of  one  or  more  courses  without  charge  is  allowed  stu- 
dents paying  full  fees,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
obtained.  Students  who  are  enrolled  for  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than 
8  semester  hours  may  audit  other  courses  by  payment  of  $10.00  for 
each  course  audited. 

In  order  to  encourage  its  employees  in  their  professional  and 
personal  advancement,  Duke  University  will  permit  full-time  em- 
ployees that  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  to  take  one  or  two  courses, 
but  not  more  than  seven  semester  hours  and  will  charge  $5.00  per 
course  plus  SI 2.50  per  semester  hour. 

One  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  are 
supplied  at  SI. 00  each. 

No  records  are  released  and  no  student  is  considered  by  the  faculty 
as  a  candidate  for  graduation  until  he  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer 
for  all  indebtedness. 

Bills  may  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  provided  the  Treasurer 
has  been  requested  in  writing  to  do  so.     Failure  to  pay  bills  on  or 
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before   the   due  dates   will   debar   the  student   from   class  attendance 
until  the  account  is  settled  in  full. 

Student  Aid 

Duke  University  is  interested  in  students  with  ability  and  ambi- 
tion. It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  and 
others  affiliated  with  the  Student  Aid  Program  to  provide,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  financial  assistance  required  by  students  accepted  for 
entrance  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  college  from  their  own 
resources.  The  assistance  is  made  available  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  part-time  jobs. 

In  1960-61  student  aid  totalled  approximatelv  $1,110,000  allotted 
to'  994  students.  Of  this  amount  $666,000  was  granted  in  scholar- 
ships, and  $200,000  in  student  loans.  The  remainder  was  earned 
through  part-time  employment. 

Freshman  students  shared  proportionately  in  this  aid:  334  received 
scholarships  totalling  $225,000. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  All  requests  for  applications  for  scholarships, 
grants-in-aid,  industry  scholarships  or  remissions  of  tuition  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Duke  University.  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

All  candidates  for  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  must  complete 
and  forward  an  official  Application  for  Admission  to  the  University 
and  the  Application  for  Scholarship  to  the  office  of  Admissions. 
Scholarship  candidates  who  desire  to  be  considered  for  the  maximum 
value  of  scholarships  on  the  basic  of  financial  circumstances  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  "Parents'  Confidential  Statement"  of  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service.  The  "Parents'  Confidential  Statement"  may 
be  obtained  from  high  school  principals  or  upon  request  from  the 
Student  Aid  Office. 

Scholarship  candidates  should  initiate  their  applications  during 
the  fall  semester  of  their  senior  year  of  study  in  secondary  schools. 
Instructions  concerning  the  specific  requirements  and  deadline  dates 
will  accompany  the  application  materials  sent  to  applicants  for 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid. 

All  candidates  for  scholarships  or  grants-in-aid  are  required  to 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board.  This  test  must  be  taken  in  either  December  or  January 
in  the  senior  year  of  secondary  school  study. 

Awards   annually   available    to    undergraduate   students   at    Duke 
University  fall  into  five  major  categories.     These  are: 
(1)     Angler   B.    Duke    Memorial    Scholarships:    Recipients    of    these 
awards  are  students  whose  superior  records  mark  them  as  young 
men  and  young  women  who  give  outstanding  promise  of  becom- 
ing leaders  in  their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor, 
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Number  available:  50  for  each  Freshman  class. 
Value:  $500.00  to  $1,800.00  annually. 

(2)  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing  Scholarships:  Recipients  of 
these  awards  are  young  women  whose  superior  records  indicate 
outstanding  promise  of  becoming  leaders  in  the  profession  of 
Nursing. 

Number  available:   1 1  for  each  Freshman  class. 
Value:  $500.00  to  §1,000.00  annually. 

(3)  Grants-in-aid:  Recipients  of  these  awards  are  able  students  who 
need  financial  assistance  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  attending 
college. 

Number  available:  Approximately   100  annually. 
Value:  From  $100.00  to  $1,000.00  annually. 

(4)  Remissions  of  Tuition:  Recipients  of  these  awards  are  entitled 
to  a  maximum  of  eight  semesters  of  free  tuition  at  the  under- 
graduate level.     Students  qualified  for  this  consideration  are: 
Group  1:     Children    of    ministers    in    the    North    Carolina    and 

Western  North  Carolina  Conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  who  are  resident  in  the  conference  and 
children  of  ministers  of  all  faiths  residing  in  Durham 
County. 
Group  II:  Children,  step-children,  and  adopted  children  of  cer- 
tain qualified  stall  members  of  Duke  University. 

(5)  Corporate  Scholarships:  Certain  scholarships  financed  by  private 
corporations  are  available  annually  to  undergraduate  students 
at  Duke  University.  The  selection  of  the  recipients  of  these 
awards  is  made  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee.  These 
scholarships  are  assigned  to  students  whose  records  of  scholar- 
ship and  leadership  are  outstanding  and  whose  financial  need 
can  be  demonstrated. 

Number  Available:  18. 
Value:  $500.00  to  $2,000.00  annually. 
CHRISTIAN  VOCATIONS  SCHOLARSHIPS:  Students  prepar- 
ing to  enter  full-time  religious  work  are  eligible  to  apply  for  special 
consideration  on  the  basis  of  need.  These  students  will  be  required 
to  submit  the  "Parents'  Confidential  Statement."  Students  with  need 
will  be  recommended  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  University 
Scholarship  Committe  to  the  Christian  Vocations  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee which  will  consider  the  intention  of  the  applicant.  Students 
approved  by  the  Christian  Vocation  Scholarship  Committee  are  re- 
quired to  sign  a  note  each  semester  for  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  granted  to  them  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 
These  notes  will  be  cancelled  upon  evidence  that  the  student  has 
entered  full  time  Christian  work  after  graduation.  Pre-ministerial 
and  religious  education  students  ranking  in  the  upper  quarter  of  their 
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graduating  classes  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  an  Angier  B.  Duke 
Memorial  Scholarship. 

STUDENT  LOANS:  Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
semester  in  residence  and  who  have  satisfactory  academic  and  citizen- 
ship records  are  eligible  to  apply  for  student  loans.  Loan  funds  held 
in  trust  by  the  University  as  well  as  funds  supplied  by  the  federal 
government  through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
are  available  to  qualified  students. 

Loans  generally  mature  after  borrowers  have  left  the  University. 
Loan  interest  on  long  term  loans  from  University  funds  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  1%  from  the  date  of  each  note.  After  a  student  has  left 
the  University  permanently,  the  loans  begin  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3%  per  annum.  The  balance  unpaid  after  five  years  bears 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  local  loan  funds,  Duke  University  participates  in 
the  student  loan  program  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Repayment  of  loan  funds 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  normally  begins 
one  year  after  the  student  terminates  his  education  at  the  University, 
with  complete  repayment  scheduled  within  a  ten  year  period.  Inter- 
est accrues  at  the  rate  of  3%  commencing  at  the  time  the  first  pay- 
ment is  due.  Special  benefits  to  those  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
permit  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  be  cancelled  depending  upon  the 
length  of  teaching  service.  Complete  details  regarding  the  student 
loan  program  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 

The  Student  Loan  Committee  in  approving  loan  applications  se- 
lects those  students  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  character,  scholastic 
attainment,  personality  and  degree  of  financial  need,  are  deserving  of 
this  consideration.  All  applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT:  The  Student  Aid  Office  maintains 
an  employment  office  to  serve  students  who  need  part-time  jobs.  There 
are  many  opportunities  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham. A  considerable  number  of  students  each  year  help  defray  their 
college  expenses  by  working. 

Students  may  apply  for  part-time  employment  after  they  have 
received  official  notification  of  acceptance  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. Such  requests  for  employment  should  be  made  by  letter  prior 
to  the  date  of  entrance. 

Those  students  in  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering 
in  need  of  part-time  employment  should  apply  to  the  Student  Aid 
Office,  217  Allen  Building,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
Students  in  the  Woman's  College  should  apply  to  the  Assistant  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Women,  108  East  Duke  Building,  Duke  University, 
Durham.  North  Carolina. 


Medals  and  Prizes 


THE   achievements   of  undergraduate  students   are  recognized  in 
various  fields  of  college  activity.     The  following  prizes  suggest 
the  range  of  the  recognition: 

The  Debate  Council  authorizes  the  awarding  of  medals  to  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  who  have  represented  the  University  in 
at  least  two  intercollegiate  debates.  The  medals  are  given  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  Prize  is  the  gift  of  The  Reverend  A.  W.  Plyler, 
of  the  class  of  1892,  and  Mrs.  Plyler.  The  sum  of  $50  is  awarded 
annually  at  Commencement,  preferably  to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  Trinity  College  or  the  College  of  Engineering  who,  in  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  in  scholarship  and  athletic  achievement,  in  manly 
virtues  and  capacity  for  leadership,  has  most  nearly  realized  the 
standards  of  the  ideal  student.  The  Vice-President  in  the  Division 
of  Student  Life,  the  Graduate  Manager  of  Athletics,  and  the  President 
of  the  Student  Council  constitute  a  committee  to  draft  and  adopt 
regulations  governing  the  award. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Medallion.  Beta  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi,  a  professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  annually  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Kev  to  the  male  senior  student  pursuing  a 
degree  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  three  years  of  col- 
legiate work  in  this  University. 

Medal  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  annually  awards  a  medal  to  the  senior  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  instructors,  is  the  most  outstanding  student  in  accounting 
in  his  graduating  class. 

Julia  Dale  Prize  in  Mathematics.  This  is  a  prize  of  books  given 
annually  to  the  undergraduate  who  shows  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
the  study  of  calculus. 

The  Milmow  Prize:  Consists  of  a  certificate  of  award  and  a  one 
year's  payment  of  dues  in  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers for  the  membership  year  in  which  the  honoree  is  awarded  his 
baccalaureate  degree.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  that  student  from 
North  or  South  Carolina  graduating  in  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  that  department 
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and  as  shown  by  his  grades,  has  made  the  most  progress  in  electrical 
engineering  during  his  last  year  in  college. 

The  George  Sherrerd  III  Memorial  Award  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing was  established  in  1958  by  the  parents  of  George  Sherrerd  III,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1955,  to  recognize  outstanding  undergraduate 
scholarship.  This  award,  consisting  of  the  income  from  a  fund  of 
$5000.00,  is  made  annually  to  that  senior  student  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  faculty,  has 
attained  the  highest  level  of  scholastic  achievement  in  all  subjects  and 
simultaneously  has  rendered  significant  service  to  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  University  at  large.  The  recipient's  name  is  inscribed 
on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Engineering  Building. 

The  Charles  Ernest  Seager  Memorial  Award,  established  in  1958 
by  the  widow  and  friends  of  Charles  Ernest  Seager,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1955,  recognizes  outstanding  achievement  in  the  annual  Stu- 
dent Prize  Paper  Contest  of  the  Duke  Branch  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  award  consists  of  inscribing  the 
name  of  the  contest  winner  on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Engineering 
Building. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Prize  consists  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  award  and  a  one  year's  payment  of  dues  in  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Awards  are  made  annually  by  the  North 
Carolina  Chapter  to  the  two  outstanding  seniors  in  civil  engineering 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department.  The  basis  for  selection  is  the  student's  scholastic  record, 
his  contribution  to  the  Student  Chapter,  and  his  participation  in  other 
college  activities  and  organizations. 

The  Tau  Beta  Pi  Prize.  The  North  Carolina  Gamma  chapter  of 
Tau  Beta  Pi  engineering  national  honorary  society,  awards  each  year 
a  suitable  prize,  such  as  an  engineering  handbook,  to  a  sophomore 
student  in  engineering  for  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  during 
the  freshman  year. 

The  Phi  Lambda  Upsilo?i  Prize.  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary 
chemical  society,  yearly  awards  a  suitable  prize  to  an  outstanding 
junior  who  is  majoring  in  chemistry.  The  recipient's  name  is  in- 
scribed on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Chemistry  Library. 

The  Pegram  Chemistry  Club  Prize  is  awarded  in  the  spring  of  each 
year  for  scholarship  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  one-year  junior  membership  in  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  a  one-year  subscription  to  either  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  or  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.  To 
qualify  for  this  prize,  the  student  must  (1)  be  enrolled  as  an  under- 
graduate of  Duke  University  and  (2)  be  taking  or  have  taken  a  fourth- 
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year  chemistry  course.  The  winner  of  this  prize  is  selected  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  at  least  one  faculty  member  and  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Pegram  Chemistry  Club:  the  selection  is  based  on  the 
quality-point  average  for  all  courses  taken  in  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics.     In  case  of  a  tie  equal  awards  are  given. 

The  James  B.  Rast  Memorial  Award  in  Comparative  Anatomy  is 
given  annually  by  the  parents  of  James  Brailsford  Rast  in  memory  of 
their  son,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1958  at  Duke  University.  The 
award,  consisting  of  the  Atlas  of  Descriptive  Human  Anatomy  by 
Sobotta  and  bearing  the  James  B.  Rast  Memorial  bookplate,  is  given 
to  the  student  who  demonstrates  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  study 
of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

The  Erasmus  Club  Prize  in  the  Humanities.  The  Erasmus  Club 
is  composed  of  a  group  of  Duke  faculty  members  interested  in  research 
in  language,  literature,  and  the  arts.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  interest 
and  study  in  these  fields.  To  encourage  undergraduate  students  in 
this  field,  the  Erasmus  Club  has  established  an  annual  prize  amount- 
ing to  525.00,  for  the  best  original  essay  by  an  undergraduate  which 
embodies  the  results  of  research,  criticism,  or  evaluation  in  some  sub- 
ject in  the  humanities.  Prospective  competitors  should  consult  some 
member  of  the  faculty,  preferably  their  major  professor.  Essays  must 
be  typewritten  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  club 
before  the  first  of  April.  The  Club  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the 
prize  in  case  there  are  no  essavs  of  acceptable  quality. 

The  Anne  Flexner  Memorial  Award  in  Creatine  Writing  has  been 
established  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Anne  Flexner,  who  grad- 
uated from  Duke  in  1945.  It  consists  of  fifty  dollars  in  cash  and  a 
number  of  books  chosen  by  the  student.  The  award  is  given  annually 
for  the  best  piece  of  creative  writing  submitted  by  a  Duke  under- 
graduate. The  competition  is  limited  to  short  stories  (5,000-word 
limit),  one-act  plays  (5,000-word  limit),  poems  (100-line  limit),  and 
informal  essays  (3,000-word  limit).  Only  one  manuscript  may  be 
submitted  by  a  candidate,  and  manuscript  must  be  delivered  to  the 
English  Office,  Room  325  Allen  Building,  before  April  15. 

The  William  Senhauser  Prize  is  given  by  the  mother  of  William 
Senhauser  in  memory  of  her  son,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1942,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  of  War  on  August  4,  1944.  The 
award  is  made  annually  to  the  sophomore  or  junior  in  Trinity  College 
or  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has  made  the  greatest  contribution 
through  participation  and  leadership  in  intramural  sports.  The  win- 
ner of  this  prize  is  chosen  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  President  of 
the  University. 

The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  offer  three  prizes  of 
$25.00,  $15.00,  and  $10.00,  in  an  annual  contest  open  to  all  under- 
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graduate  students  for  the  best  book  collections  acquired  during  their 
college  year.  The  contest  is  supervised  by  the  Undergraduate  Com- 
mittee of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  which  announces  each  fall  the 
terms  of  the  award.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Curator  of  Rare 
Books.  Collections  entered  in  the  contest  are  exhibited  each  spring 
in  the  General  Library.  The  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
student's  collection,  a  personal  interview  to  determine  the  overall 
planning  and  objectives  of  his  collecting  activity,  and  his  familiarity 
with  his  own  books  and  the  general  field  of  his  collecting  interest. 

The  William  T.  Laprade  Prize  in  History  in  honor  of  William  T. 
Laprade,  who  was  a  member  of  the  History  department  at  Trinity 
College  and  Duke  University  from  1909  to  1953,  and  chairman  of 
the  department  from  1938  to  1952.  This  prize  is  awarded  to  that 
senior  who  is  graduating  with  distinction,  and  whose  senior  essay 
in  history  has  been  judged  unusually  meritorious. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  This  award  is  provided  by  the 
New  York  Southern  Society.  Three  awards  may  be  made  each  year: 
one  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Trinity  College  or  the  College 
of  Engineering,  one  to  a  senior  in  the  Woman's  College,  and  one  to 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  or  the  community.  "In  the 
selection  of  the  recipients  nothing  shall  be  considered  except  the 
possession  of  such  characteristics  of  heart,  mind,  and  conduct  as  evince 
a  spirit  of  love  for  and  helpfulness  to  other  men  and  women." 


General  Academic  Regulations 


QUANTITY  CREDIT  AND  COURSE  LOAD:  The  term  of  credit 
used  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  class  period  a  week 
throughout  the  semester.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  class  work.  Two  semesters  of  seventeen 
weeks  each  constitute  the  academic  year.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  credit  for  124  semester  hours  is  re- 
quired; for  a  degree  in  Engineering,  142  semester  hours. 

The  normal  load  of  an  undergraduate  student  in  Trinity  College 
and  the  Woman's  College  is  four  or  five  academic  courses  totaling  14 
to  17  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  The  maximum 
number  permitted  is  19  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  educa- 
tion. In  the  College  of  Engineering  the  normal  load  is  17  to  19  semes- 
ter hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  No  student  is  permitted 
to  take  less  than  14  semester  hours  of  work  without  special  permission 
from  the  dean  or  to  take  more  than  the  normal  load  of  work  unless 
his  average  grade  in  the  preceding  semester  is  higher  than  C. 

With  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  the  student  is  allowed  to  audit 
one  or  more  courses  in  addition  to  the  normal  load.  After  the  first 
week  of  classes  in  any  semester,  no  student  classified  as  an  auditor 
in  a  particular  course  may  take  that  course  for  credit,  and  no  student 
taking  a  particular  course  for  credit  may  change  classification  to  an 
auditor.  Auditors  submit  no  daily  work,  take  no  examinations,  and 
receive  no  credit  for  courses. 

QUALITY  CREDIT:  The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  com- 
puted in  semester  hours  and  in  quality  points.  Quality  points  are 
determined  by  grades  as  follows:  for  an  A,  four  quality  points  for 
each  semester  hour;  for  a  B,  three  quality  points  for  each  semester 
hour;  for  a  C,  two  quality  points  for  each  semester  hour;  for  a  D, 
one  quality  point  for  each  semester  hour;  for  an  F,  no  quality  points. 
Credit  for  at  least  248  quality  points  is  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  at  least  284  quality  points 
for  a  degree  in  engineering. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTINUATION  IN  COLLEGE  AND 
FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  COLLEGE:  To  continue  in  college 
students  must,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin,  pass  a  minimum  number  of  semester  hours,  achieve  a  speci- 
fied quality  point  ratio,  and  earn  a  minimum  number  of  quality 
points.    The  quality  point  ratio  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  accumu- 
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lateel  number  of  quality  points  earned  by  tbe  accumulated  number  of 
semester  hours  carried  (not  semester  hours  passed).  These  require- 
ments are  listed  in  the  following  table: 

For  continuation   from  The  minimum  requirement  is 

The  first  to  the  second  year  18  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.20 

The  second  to  the  third  year  42  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.40 

The  third  to  the  fourth  year  66  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.60 

The  fourth  to  the  fifth  year,  if  needed  90  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.75 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  student  must 
meet  additional  minimum  requirements, 
as  follows: 

For  graduation  from  The   minimum   requirement  is 

Trinity  and  the  Woman's  College  124  s.h.,  248  q.p.  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.90 

The  College  of  Engineering  142  s.h.,  284  q.p.  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.90 

Students  of  the  senior  class,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  graduation, 
must  complete  the  work  of  their  senior  year  with  a  minimum  average 
grade  of  C.  In  the  case  of  engineers  the  C  average  requirement  ap- 
plies not  only  to  all  courses  taken  in  their  last  year  but  also  to  work 
specified  for  the  senior  year  in  their  particular  engineering  curric- 
ulum. 

The  minimum  standards  for  continuation  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering are  the  same  as  those  listed  above,  but  since  the  semester  hour 
requirement  for  graduation  in  engineering  exceeds  the  requirement 
of  the  other  colleges,  the  standards  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial requirement  of  the  college.  Moreover,  application  of  these  stand- 
ards is  based  on  the  courses  required  in  the  engineering  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  the  qualitative  standards  listed  above  students  must 
pass  a  minimum  number  of  hours  each  semester.  Freshmen  must 
pass  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  work,  exclusive  of  physical  education, 
in  their  first  semester  and  18  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical 
education,  in  their  first  year;  second  semester  freshmen  and  all  other 
students  must  pass  at  least  9  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  edu- 
cation, each  semester.  The  University  may  require  a  student  whose 
record  is  considered  unsatisfactory  to  withdraw,  although  he  has  met 
the  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

Reports  on  proficiency  in  academic  work  are  sent  to  parents  or 
guardians  after  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  addi- 
tion, reports  on  freshmen  are  mailed  at  each  mid-semester  period. 

CLASS  STANDING:  In  Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  College 
to  rank  as  sophomores  students  must  have  to  their  credit  at  least  26 
semester  hours  and  52  quality  points;  as  juniors,  at  least  56  semester 
hours  and  112  quality  points;  and  as  seniors,  at  least  90  semester  hours 
and  a  quality  point  ratio  of  1.75.  In  the  College  of  Engineering  to 
rank  as  sophomores  they  must  have  to  their  credit  at  least  30  semester 
hours  and  60  quality  points  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially 
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designated  courses  of  the  freshman  engineering  curriculum:  to  rank 
as  juniors  they  must  have  at  least  68  semester  hours  and  136  quality 
points  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially  designated  courses  of 
the  sophomore  departmental  engineering  curriculum;  and  to  rank  as 
seniors  they  must  have  at  least  106  semester  hours  and  a  quality  point 
ratio  of  1.75  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially  designated  courses 
of  the  junior  departmental  engineering  curriculum. 

In  Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  College  seniors  may  not  take 
for  graduation  credit  any  course  open  primarily  to  freshmen,  and 
juniors  may  not  take  for  graduation  credit  more  than  one  course  open 
primarily  to  freshmen.  With  the  consent  of  the  department,  how- 
ever, majors  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  science  educa- 
tion may,  as  juniors  or  seniors,  enroll  for  credit  in  the  introductory 
courses  in  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Seniors  who  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester  lack  no  more  than  9 
semester  hours  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or 
B.S.  degree  may  enroll,  writh  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  in  graduate  courses  for  a  maximum  total  program  of  fifteen 
hours  a  week. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS:  A  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours  of  senior-level  work  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege and  36  in  the  College  of  Engineering  must  be  earned  in  residence. 
Students  who  meet  this  requirement  but  who  still  lack  6  to  8  semester 
hours  in  final  fulfillment  of  requirements  may  take  this  work  in  an- 
other institution  of  approved  standing,  provided  the  course  is  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  and  by  the  dean. 

Students  who  complete  in  a  summer  session  the  work  required  b\ 
the  University  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  granted  the  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  summer. 

GRADING,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  EXAMINATIONS: 

Grading:  Final  grades  are  reported  to  indicate  passing  or  failing 
work  in  designated  courses.    Final  grades  are: 

(1)  Passing.  Passing  grades  are  A,  exceptional:  B,  superior;  C, 
average;  and  D,  low  pass. 

(2)  Failing.  A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  the 
course  and  that  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course  he  must  repeat 
the  work  in  class. 

Special  symbols  are  used  to  indicate  the  following: 

(1)  Absence  from  the  final  examination.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
student  is  absent  from  a  final  examination,  he  receives  an  X  in  place 
of  a  final  grade.  If  he  does  not  present  an  acceptable  explanation  for 
his  absence  to  the  appropriate  dean's  office  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  scheduled  time  for  the  examination,  the  X  is  converted  to 
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an  F.  A  student  absent  from  examination,  if  the  absence  has  been 
excused  by  the  dean,  may  receive  an  examination  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $5.00  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  The  instructor  con- 
cerned arranges  for  examination  in  cases  where  absences  are  excused. 
An  X  not  cleared  by  the  end  of  the  semester  following  the  exami- 
nation missed  is  converted  to  an  F. 

(2)  Incomplete  work.  If  because  of  illness  or  other  emergency  a 
student's  work  in  a  course  is  incomplete,  he  may  receive  an  I  for  the 
course  instead  of  a  final  grade.  Incomplete  courses  must  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  succeeding  semester,  otherwise,  the  I  is  con- 
verted to  an  F  and  the  course  must  be  repeated  in  class  if  the  student 
is  to  receive  credit  for  it.  In  case  a  student  whose  work  is  incomplete 
is  also  absent  from  a  final  examination,  he  receives  an  X  for  the 
course. 

(3)  Withdrawal.  The  letter  W  is  used  to  indicate  official  with- 
drawal from  a  course.  If  a  student  drops  a  course  without  permission 
from  the  dean,  the  grade  for  that  course  is  recorded  as  F.  If  he  drops 
with  permission  a  course  in  which  he  is  failing,  the  grade  for  that 
course  is  recorded  as  F  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dean,  circum- 
stances do  not  justify  this  penalty. 

Attendance:  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  in  class  work 
is  expected  of  all  students.  The  requirements  for  continuation  in 
college  and  for  graduation  from  college  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
the  student  assuming  responsibility  for  class  attendance. 

Weekly  reports  of  all  absences  are  made  by  each  instructor  and 
filed  in  the  dean's  office.  No  instructor  has  the  authority  to  excuse 
the  student  from  class  attendance;  it  is  his  duty  to  report  all  absences 
or  tardies. 

Instructors  are  expected  to  refer  to  the  dean  for  appropriate 
action  any  student  who  in  their  opinion  is  causing  his  work  or  that 
of  the  class  to  suffer  because  of  absences  or  tardies. 

(1)  General  regulations  for  all  students:  One  unexcused  absence 
per  semester  hour  without  penalty  is  allowed  for  personal  obligations 

The  first  three  tardies  in  a  given  course  are  counted  as  one  absence 
Thereafter,  each  additional  tardy  is  counted  as  one  additional  absence. 

Absences  due  to  illness  when  certified  by  a  proper  medical  official 
will  be  excused.  Absences  due  to  authorized  representation  of  the 
University  may  be  excused.  Officials  in  charge  of  groups  representing 
the  University  are  required  to  submit  names  of  those  persons  to  be 
excused  to  the  appropriate  dean's  office  forty-eight  hours  in  advance 
of  the  hour  when  their  absences  are  to  commence.  Absences  due  to 
individual  and  personal  reasons  will  not  be  excused. 

All  absences  immediately  before  and  after  announced  holidays 
are  counted  as  regular  absences  and,  in  addition,  result  in  a  loss  of 
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two  quality  points  for  each  absence  in  each  class.  Unexcused,  con- 
secutive absences,  whether  excessive  or  not,  result  in  a  loss  of  one 
quality  point  per  absence.  Each  excessive  absence  results  in  the  loss 
of  one  quality  point  per  absence.  When  the  third  unexcused,  exces- 
sive or  consecutive  absence  occurs,  the  student  is  debarred  from  the 
course  with  a  loss  of  three  quality  points  and  an  F  in  the  course. 
When  the  student  has  incurred  twelve  absences,  excused  and  unex- 
cused, in  any  course  he  is  required  to  drop  the  course  unless  the  in- 
structor and  the  dean  concerned  grant  special  permission  for  him  to 
continue  in  the  course. 

When  a  student's  course  load  is  reduced,  on  account  of  excessive 
absences,  to  less  than  12  semester  hours,  he  is  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

(2)  Special  regulations  for  Upper  Class  Students  with  academic 
averages  of  B  or  above:  Although  responsibility  for  punctual  and 
regular  class  attendance  is  placed  upon  the  individual  student,  all 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  students  who,  in  a  normal  schedule, 
earn  a  quality  point  ratio  of  3.0  or  above  in  the  preceding  semester 
will  be  subject  to  no  fixed  absence  limitation.  However,  for  absences 
before  and  after  announced  holidays  two  quality  points  are  deducted 
for  each  absence  in  each  class. 

Examinations:  Final  examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  in 
January  and  May. 

Deficiences  in  Composition:  The  following  regulations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Faculty: 

1.  In  the  fall  of  the  junior  year  every  student  of  Trinity  College 
and  of  the  Woman's  College  with  the  following  exceptions  must  take 
an  examination  in  English  usage:  (a)  students  exempted  from  Eng- 
lish 1  and  (b)  students  who  earned  grades  of  at  least  B  and  C  in 
English  1-2.  The  regulation  does  not  apply  to  students  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  which  has  special  course  requirements  in  English  com- 
position in  addition  to  English  1-2.  Students  with  irregular  schedules 
resulting  from  acceleration  or  transfer  to  Duke  after  the  fall  of  their 
junior  year  should  take  the  examination  in  the  fall  of  the  year  most 
nearly  approximating  the  fifth  semester.  In  any  event,  all  students 
with  the  exceptions  noted  above  must  take  this  examination;  it  is  a 
requirement  for  graduation.  Students  desiring  to  postpone  their 
examination  must  have  permission  in  writing  from  the  dean  of  their 
college.  If  a  student  does  not  have  this  permission  and  fails  to  take 
the  examination  at  the  scheduled  time,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take 
it  on  the  date  appointed  for  the  make-up  examination  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  $5.00  fee.  If  the  student  fails  to  appear  for  the  make-up 
examination  and  has  no  acceptable  excuse,  he  will  be  personally  re- 
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sponsible  for  arranging  with  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  to 
take  this  examination  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10.00.  Until  this 
examination  is  taken,  the  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  complete 
registration  for  the  following  semester.  Students  who  are  adjudged 
deficient  by  this  examination  will  be  required  to  complete  satisfac- 
torily a  non-credit  laboratory  course  in  remedial  English. 

2.  Whenever  the  work  of  a  student  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  errors  in  English,  the  instructor  may  report  the  student  to 
the  dean,  who  will  require  him  to  enroll  in  remedial  English  until,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  director  of  the  Remedial  Laboratory,  the  deficiency 
is  removed. 

3.  All  instructors  are  requested  to  inform  their  students  each  se- 
mester concerning  this  regulation. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT:  Placement  in  advanced  sections  of 
freshmen  courses,  or  in  courses  beyond  the  freshman  level,  may  be 
approved  on  the  basis  of  tests  administered  at  the  University  during 
Orientation  Week  or  from  the  results  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  under- 
graduate departments  of  instruction  and  the  deans  of  the  colleges 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  evaluations  leading  to  advanced 
placement  of  freshman  matriculants.  Advanced  Placement  Tests  are 
given  in  May  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  COURSE  CREDIT:  Any  student 
who  has  participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  may  apply  for  course  credit  in 
appropriate  subjects.  The  award  of  course  credit  will  be  determined 
with  the  approval  of  the  University  department  concerned  and  will 
be  made  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Course  credit 
may  be  granted  for  one  or  two  semesters  in  each  subject  area  in  which 
examination  is  offered  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program. 

Transfer  Credits.  Transfer  credit,  in  which  grades  of  C  or  above 
have  been  earned,  is  rated  at  two  quality  points  per  semester  hour. 
Courses  in  which  grades  of  less  than  C  have  been  earned  are  not 
acceptable  for  transfer  credit. 

Although  credit  for  work  completed  at  other  institutions  will  be 
determined  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  college 
in  which  the  student  enrolls  at  Duke,  an  overall  average  grade  of  C 
on  all  previous  work  taken  is  required  before  consideration  for  ad- 
vanced standing  may  be  given. 

A  student  who  transfers  with  advanced  standing  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege or  the  Woman's  College  from  a  junior  college  must  continue,  for 
at  least  one  semester  in  Trinity  College  or  in  the  Woman's  College, 
the  foreign  language  he  or  she  presents  for  minimum  graduation  re- 
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quirements.  Credit  for  courses  in  science  offered  for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  any  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  by  a  transfer  from  a  junior 
college  will  be  determined  by  the  departments  concerned. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  acceptable  from  a  junior  college 
is  60  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  No  credit  is 
given  for  work  completed  by  correspondence,  and  credit  for  no  more 
than  six  semester  hours  is  allowed  for  extension  courses. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS:  Students  of  mature  age 
may  be  admitted  for  special  work  in  such  courses  of  instruction  as 
they  are  qualified  to  take.  They  may  not  be  admitted  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  in  a  regular  course  unless  they  meet  all  normal  require- 
ments for  admission. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS:  A  student  who, 
following  withdrawal  from  college,  desires  to  return  should  apply  to 
the  Registrar,  and  send  a  detailed  statement  of  his  activities  since 
withdrawal  from  college. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD:  With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  students  may  be  permitted  to  take  their  junior  year 
abroad  under  the  auspices  of  an  approved  group  or  at  an  acceptable 
accredited  institution.  Courses  to  be  taken  must  be  approved  by  the 
dean  before  the  venture  is  undertaken. 

Academic  Honors 

To  be  eligible  for  Class  Honors  a  student  must  earn,  during  the 
year,  credit  for  at  least  the  minimum  academic  load  permitted  by  the 
college  in  which  he  is  registered.  All  semester  hours  on  which  a 
student  receives  a  grade  are  counted  in  the  determination  of  Class 
Honors.  Students  in  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes 
who  earn  a  3.50  quality  point  ratio  are  eligible  for  Class  Honors. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with 
distinction  is  conferred  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  general  Honors  at  graduation 
a  student  must  have  completed  in  residence  a  minimum  of  ninety 
semester  hours.  Students  who  earn  an  average  of  at  least  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  3.50  are  recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cum  laude. 
Those  who  earn  a  quality  point  ratio  of  3.75  are  recommended  for  a 
degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Graduation  with  distinction  in  his  major  department  is  awarded 
to  the  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department  and  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  faculty,  has  demonstrated  exceptional  achievement 
in  the  area  of  his  special  interest. 


Other  Regulations 


CONDUCT  AND  DISCIPLINE:  The  University  expects  of  its 
students  loyal  and  hearty  cooperation  in  developing  and  main- 
taining high  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  scholarship.  General 
University  regulations  concerning  conduct  of  students  will  be  made 
available  to  students  when  admission  is  offered,  or  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, upon  request.  The  student  is  accepting  admission  indi- 
cates his  willingness  to  subscribe  to  those  regulations.  The  Univer- 
sity reserves  the  right,  and  matriculation  by  the  student  is  a  conces- 
sion of  this  right,  to  ask  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct 
at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  University,  even  though  no 
specific  charge  may  be  made  against  the  student. 

General  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  students  and  the  administering 
of  discipline  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Vice-President  in  the 
Division  of  Student  Life.  Immediate  supervision  is  entrusted  to  the 
Dean  of  Men  and  the  Dean  of  Women.  However,  through  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  of  the  students  of  the  University  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  high  standards  of  morality  and  honor, 
the  student  body  has  properly  become  to  a  great  degree  self-governing. 
Two  councils,  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women,  each  composed  of 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  student  body,  exercise  the  authority 
granted  the  students  for  their  respective  colleges  to  investigate  all 
cases  of  misconduct,  as  well  as  all  other  cases  of  violation  of  proper 
student  standards  and  traditions,  and  to  make  recommendations  of 
penalties  based  on  their  findings.  They  exert  a  guiding  and  stim- 
ulating influence  for  the  promotion  of  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  of 
student  relationships. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES:  Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  own  or 
operate  motor  vehicles  at  the  University.  Members  of  the  upper- 
classes  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering  and  senior 
students  of  the  Woman's  College  may  operate  motor  vehicles,  how- 
ever, when  in  accordance  with  University  regulations. 

Students  permitted  to  operate  motor  vehicles  must  register  them 
annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester,  or  if  the  vehicle  is 
acquired  later,  within  five  days  after  bringing  it  to  the  campus.  They 
must  show  a  state  vehicle  registration  and  a  state  operator's  license.  A 
standard  certificate  of  automobile  liability  insurance,  issued  by  a 
recognized  company  and  evidencing  coverage  of  at  least  $5,000  per 
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person  and  $10,000  per  accident  for  personal  injury  and  $5,000  for 
property  damage  is  also  required. 

Students  under  21  years  of  age  must  have  the  written  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian  before  operating  a  motor  vehicle  at  Duke. 

SCHOLASTIC  REGULATIONS  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN 
ATHLETIC  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES:  Members  of  athletic 
teams  or  other  student  groups  engaging  in  public  representation  of 
the  University  are  expected  to  be  carrying  their  current  work  satis- 
factorily. Students  may  be  barred  from  participation  in  such  repre- 
sentation if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dean  of  their  college,  they  fail  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REGISTRATION:  Students  in  residence 
are  required  to  submit,  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  spring  registra- 
tion, cards  showing  their  selection  of  courses  for  the  following  year. 
Evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  continuing  pre -registration  deposit  of 
$25.00  (see  page  18  for  detailed  information)  is  required  before  the 
card  may  be  submitted.  These  cards  are  filed  for  permanent  record 
in  the  Central  Records  Office.  Students  who  do  not  select  their 
courses  for  the  following  year  at  the  time  appointed  must  be  read- 
mitted to  the  college  by  application  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
Students  whose  course  cards  have  been  approved  in  the  spring  may 
enroll  by  mail  during  the  summer.  The  same  regulations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  advanced  deposit,  apply  to  registration  for  the  spring 
semester. 

Students  who  register  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  in  the  calendar  of  the  Bulletin  must  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
a  fee  of  S5.00.  They  are  counted  as  absent  in  the  work  they  have 
missed  in  the  courses  to  which  they  are  admitted,  and  these  absences 
carry  the  same  penalty  as  do  other  absences  from  the  course.  Changes 
in  courses  for  reasons  not  arising  within  the  University  require  a  pay- 
ment of  $1.00  for  each  change  made.  No  course  may  be  elected  later 
than  one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  semester,  and  no  student  may 
be  admitted  to  any  class  without  an  official  enrollment. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  offers  in  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, and  the  College  of  Engineering,  courses  of  study  which  lead 
to  the  degrees  of:  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Bachelor  of  Science;  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  Engineering. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  student  will  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from 
his  college  work  if  his  program  includes  a  broad  distribution  of 
studies  among  representative  fields  of  culture,  concentration  within  a 
special  field,  and  some  work  of  his  own  choice. 

For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  following 
course  work  must  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  academic  regu- 
lations as  stated  in  this  Bulletin. 

Uniform  Course  Requirements  s.h. 

English     6 

Foreign   Language    6-18 

Natural   Science    11 

Religion     6 

Social  Science  and  History    12 

Literature,  Music,  Art,  and  Philosophy    6 

Physical   Education    4 

Major  and  Related  Work    42 

Electives  to  Make  a  Total  of  124 

These  requirements  are  described  in  detail  below. 

ENGLISH,  6  s.h— This  requirement  is  met  by  the  completion  of  English  1-2. 
Students  whose  competence  in  English  usage  is  certified  by  Advanced  Placement 
Program  Scores  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  English  55  or  56  for  English  1  or 
English  2. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE,  6  to  18  s.h.-This  requirement  is  met  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  college  year  of  a  foreign  language.  The  languages  which  meet 
this  requirement  are  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  The 
number  of  courses  required  depends  on  previous  training  and  ability  as  shown  on 
placement  tests.  Students  presenting  for  entrance  four  units  of  Latin  may  satisfy 
the  language  requirement  by  the  completion  of  the  third  college  year  of  Latin  or 
by  two  years  of  Greek.  In  exceptional  cases,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lan- 
guage department  concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  appropriate 
college,  a  student  who  has  completed  the  second  college  year  of  one  language  may 
satisfy  the  requirement  by  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  another  language. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE,  11  s.h.— To  satisfy  this  requirement  a  student  must  com- 
plete a  laboratory  course  (8  s.h.)  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences  (botany,  chemistry, 
geology,  physics,  zoology),  and  one  course  of  at  least  3  semester  hours  selected  from 
mathematics  (except  Mathematics  11),  logic  and  scientific  methodology  (Philosophy 
48,  103  and  104),  or  from  the  sciences  listed  above. 
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RELIGION,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  may  be  met  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
(a)  by  completing,  in  the  freshman  year,  Religion  1-2;  (b)  by  completing,  in  the 
sophomore  year  or  later,  Religion  51-52;  (c)  by  completing,  in  the  sophomore  year 
or  later,  Religion  55  and  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered  60-99. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY,  12  s.h.-To  satisfy  this  requirement,  a 
student  must  complete  12  semester  hours  from  the  following  basic  courses:  Eco- 
nomics 51-52;  Education  54,  104;  History  1-2,  or  51-52;  Political  Science  11-12,  or 
61-62;  Psychology  91  to  be  followed,  if  desired,  by  either  Psychology  100  or  101;  or 
Sociology  91-92.  Six  of  the  12  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  economics,  history, 
political  science,  or  sociology.  Students  who  do  not  present  for  entrance  two 
acceptable  units  of  history  must  take  History  1-2  or  51-52. 

LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  ART,  AND  PHILOSOPHY,  6  s.h.-This  requirement 
can  be  satisfied  by  a  total  of  6  semester  hours  in  courses  in  English  or  American 
literature,  foreign  literature  courses  numbered  above  100,  literature  courses  in 
translation,  courses  in  Art,  courses  in  Music,  except  15-16,  and  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy, except  48,  101,   103,  and  104. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  4  s.h.— Physical  education  is  required  during  each  of 
the  first  two  years  and  is  normally  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

MAJOR  AND  RELATED  WORK,  42  s.h.-Prior  to  regisration  in  the  spring 
of  his  sophomore  year,  each  student  is  required  to  choose  his  major  field  and 
confer  with  his  departmental  adviser  about  the  requirements  for  major  and 
related  work. 

The  major  work  consists  of  18  to  24  semester  hours  in  one  department  above 
the  introductory  courses.  Introductory  courses  may  consist  of  two  one-semester 
courses  in  all  departments  except  the  Departments  of  German,  Latin,  and  Romance 
Languages,  in  which  the  introductory  courses  may  consist  of  four  one-semester 
courses.  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  major  department.  The 
related  work  must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  other  departments  and  is  selected  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  major  department  and  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  col- 
lege; it  may  not  include  more  than  one  course  of  6  or  8  semester  hours  open 
primarily  to  freshmen.  With  the  consent  of  the  department,  however,  majors  in 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  science  education  may  include  as  related 
work  introductory  courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  Courses  satis- 
fying the  uniform  course  requirements  may  also  be  counted  toward  the  require- 
ments in   major  and  related  work. 

The  total  amount  of  work  that  a  student  may  take  in  any  one  department 
toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  36  semester  hours. 
In  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  Department  of  English,  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  and  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  a  total  of  54  semester  hours  is  permitted,  however,  provided 
a  total  of  not  more  than  36  semester  hours  is  taken  in  any  one  division  of  the 
department. 

ELECTIVES.— In  addition  to  the  uniform  courses  required  and  the  major  and 
related  work,  other  courses  must  be  completed  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  124  semes- 
ter hours,  including  4  semester  hours  of  physical  education. 

Students  whose  courses  of  study  permit  may  elect  a  maximum  of  18  semester 
hours  in  engineering,  forestry,  or  medical  science.  The  courses  elected  in  these 
subjects  must  be  approved  by  the  major  department  and  the  dean  of  the  appro- 
priate college. 

CHOICE  OF  A  MAJOR  FIELD 

The  requirement  of  42  semester  hours  distributed,  as  specified 
above  between  a  major  field  and  related  work  is  based  primarily  on 
the  belief  that  some  advanced  study  in  one  subject,  together  with 
work  in  allied  subjects,  is  a  valuable  part  of  a  general  education.  The 
selection  of  a  major  field  usually  depends  on  a  student's  cultural  or 
vocational  interests. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM 

The  General  Program  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  primary 
interest  is  in  one  of  the  liberal  arts  subjects.  The  subjects  in  which 
major  work  is  offered  are:  art,  botany,  chemistry,  economics,  educa- 
tion, English,  French,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, music,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychology, 
religion,  Russian,  sociology,  Spanish,  zoology. 

SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS 

The  student  who  has  chosen  a  vocation  may  wish  to  include  spe- 
cialized training  in  his  program.  The  following  programs  of  study  in 
preparation  for  various  professions  or  professional  schools  are  out- 
lined for  the  guidance  of  the  student. 

Business:  A  specialized  program  is  offered  for  students  planning 
to  enter  business.  A  student  electing  this  program  must  take,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  uniform  course  requirements,  the  following  courses  in  the 
indicated  sequence. 

Freshman  Year:     Economics   11    (recommended   but   not   required). 
Mathematics  21 

Freshman  Year:     Economics  51-52,  Economics  57-58. 

Junior  Year:  Economics    105,   Economics   138,   Economics    143,   Economics    168. 

Economics  181,  and  one  course  selected  from  the  following:  Eco- 
nomics 144,  Economics  147,  Economics  158,  Economics  182. 

Senior  Year:  Economics    153,   Economics   188,   Economics    191,  and   one   course 

selected  from  the  Economics  group  numbered  above  100. 

Accounting:  A  student  who  plans  to  qualify  to  take  the  Certified 
Public  Accountant's  examination  should  elect  the  following  courses 
of  study: 

Freshman  Year:      Economics  57-58   (may  be  taken  at  this  time  with  the  permission 

of  the  department). 
Sophomore  Year:    Mathematics  21   is  required. 

Economics  51-52,  Economics  171-172. 
Junior  Year:  Economics  143,  Economics  153,  Economics  173-174,  Economics  181, 

182. 
Senior  Year:  Economics   144   or   Economics   184,   Economics  275-276,   and   two 

courses   from   the  following:    Economics   175-176,   Economics   177, 

Economics  178,  Economics  180. 

A  student  who  does  not  take  Economics  57-58  in  the  freshman 
year  must  take  the  course  in  the  sophomore  year  and  must  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  sequence  of  subsequent  accounting 
courses. 

Students  majoring  in  accounting  are  urged  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  educational  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they 
expect  to  practice. 

Religious  Work:  A  student  who  plans  to  enter  the  ministry  or 
follow  some  other  professional  Christian  vocation  should  have  a  broad 
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liberal  arts  background.  Recommended  majors  are  English,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  sociology.  It  is  desirable  that  the  student 
include  the  following  in  his  program: 

English:    12-18  s.h.    (including  English  55,  56) 

History:  6-12  s.h. 

Philosophy:  6-12  s.h.    (including  Philosophy  93,  94) 

Psychology:   12-18  s.h. 

Social  Sciences    (other  than  history):  6-12  s.h. 

These  suggestions  are  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  for  undergraduate 
courses  of  study. 

Social  Works:  The  student  who  plans  to  pursue  professional 
studies  in  preparation  for  social  work  (such  as  family  welfare,  child 
welfare,  public  welfare,  probation  and  parole,  and  similar  forms  of 
neighborhood  and  community  work)  should  take  his  major  work  in 
sociology,  with  related  work  in  other  social  sciences.  The  following 
courses  shold  be  included: 

History  1-2,  or  51-52. 
Economics  51-52. 
Political  Science  61-62. 
Psychology  91. 
Philosophy    (6  s.h.). 

Zoology  is  recommended  for  the  required  course  in  Natural  Science. 
Electives  should  be  chosen  mainly  from  history,  economics,  political 
science,  education,  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology,  or  religion. 

Teaching:  Duke  University  is  accredited  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  service  per- 
sonnel with  the  Doctor's  degree  as  the  highest  degree  approved. 
The  program  for  students  who  intend  to  teach  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare for  positions  either  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  All 
prospective  teachers,  regardless  of  the  type  of  school  in  which  they 
expect  to  teach,  must  take  Psychology  91,  preferably  during  the 
sophomore  year.  Admission  to  student  teaching  (Education  101-102 
or  Education  215-216)  is  conditioned  upon  an  average  of  2.0  overall 
and  in  the  major  or  teaching  fields.  Whatever  their  majors,  they 
should  consult  an  appropriate  member  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion prior  to  each  registration  period  so  as  to  be  sure  of  meeting  cer- 
tification requirements  of  the  states  in  which  they  wish  to  teach,  and 
of  having  places  reserved  for  them  in  student  teaching. 

Elementary-School  Teaching.  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  school  must  complete  the  following  specific  requirements: 
Education  101-102,  103,  118,  142,  and  161,  History  91-92,  and  Political 
Science  11-12,  or  61-62,  Economics  115,  Economics  109,  or  118,  or  120, 
Music  151,  Physical  Education  102,  and  Health  Education  134.    Edu- 
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cation  101-102  (which  includes  observation  and  practice  teaching) 
should  be  reserved  for  the  senior  year. 

Secondary-School  Teaching.  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  sec- 
ondary school  may  meet  certification  requirements  by  qualifying  in 
one  teaching  subject,  but  they  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  their 
electives  to  meet  requirements  in  two  teaching  subjects.  Prospective 
secondary-school  teachers  will  ordinarily  major  in  a  subject  other  than 
education.  This  makes  it  extremely  important  that  they  establish 
contact  with  the  Department  of  Education  early  as  explained  above. 
Courses  in  materials  and  methods  should  be  taken  prior  to  student 
teaching,  which  may  be  taken  only  in  the  senior  year. 

Science  Education  Major.  Students  who  intend  to  teach  high 
school  sciences  may  elect  to  major  in  Science  Education  rather  than  in 
a  department.  The  program  is  designed  to  meet  certification  require- 
ments and  to  provide  the  broad  background  of  training  in  the  sciences 
which  is  needed  by  science  teachers.  Students  planning  to  enter  this 
program  should  consult  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  in  one  of  the  science  departments.     The  basic  requirements  are: 

Education  103,  118,  215-216,  and  276  or  246. 
Mathematics  21  and  22. 

Sciences    (botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  zoology) 
and  mathematics  above   22.     36-40  s.h. 

1.  Courses  must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  departments. 

2.  At  least  12  s.h.  must  be  taken  in  courses  above  the 

introductory  level. 

Preparation  for  Graduate  School:  The  student  who  plans  to 
enter  a  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences  for  advanced  study  should 
consult  an  adviser  in  the  field  of  the  proposed  advanced  study  con- 
cerning suitable  preparation.  Most  graduate  schools  have  definite 
requirements  in  foreign  languages  for  all  students.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to  pass  reading  examina- 
tions, usually  in  German  and  French.  In  some  cases  other  languages 
may  be  substituted.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  student  should  ascer- 
tain the  requirements  of  the  particular  graduate  school  he  desires  to 
enter. 

Preparation  for  Law  School:  Students  who  plan  to  study  law 
may  select  their  major  work  in  any  field.  The  following  courses  are 
recommended: 

Economics  51-52,  57-58. 
English  55-56. 

History  1-2  or  51-52,  105-106. 
Philosophy  48  and  91. 
Political  Science  61-62. 
Sociology  91-92. 

Preparation  for  Medical  or  Dental  Schools  Students  planning 
to  enter  a  medical  or  dental  school  should  plan  their  programs  of 
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study  from  the  first  semester  so  as  to  include  those  courses  required 
by  the  Medical  Schools  of  their  choice.  Foundation  courses  for  the 
study  of  medicine  usually  include:  Chemistry  1-2,  61,  151-152;  English 
55-56;  Mathematics  21,  22;  Physics,  41-42:  and  Zoology  1-2,  53.  Spe- 
cial advisors  are  available  for  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students. 


Bachelor  of  Science 


For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  follow- 
ing course  work  must  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  academic 
regulations  as  stated  in  tins  Bulletin. 

Uniform  Course  Requirements  s.h. 

English     6 

French,  German,  and  Russian    (second  college  year)   12-24 

Mathematics  6 

Natural    Science    8 

Economics,   History,  or   Political   Science    6 

Religion     6 

Restricted    Elective    6 

Physical   Education    4 

Major  and  Related  Work   48 

Electives  to  Make  a  Total  of    124 

These  requirements  are  described  below. 

ENGLISH,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  is  met  by  the  completion  of  English  1-2. 
Students  whose  competence  in  English  usage  is  certified  by  Advanced  Placement 
Program  Scores  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  English  55  or  56  for  English  1  or 
English  2. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE.— Bachelor  of  Science  candidates  must  normally  com- 
plete at  least  the  second  college  year,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  examination, 
of  two  of  three  languages,  French,  German,  and  Russian.  In  special  cases,  with 
the  permission  of  the  major  department  and  the  dean,  this  requirement  may  be 
met  by  the  completion  of  the  third  year  of  one  of  these  languages.  On  recom- 
mendation of  the  major  department  and  approval  of  the  dean  another  language 
may  be  substituted. 

MATHEMATICS,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  may  be  met  by  completion  of 
Mathematics  21  and  22. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE,  8  s.h— This  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  courses  in 
one  of  the  natural  sciences,  namely,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  and 
zoology.  The  courses  must  include  laboratory  work,  and  may  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  major  or  related  work. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY,  6  s.h.-A  student  who  does  not  present  for 
entrance  two  acceptable  units  of  history  (exclusive  of  other  social  studies)  must 
take  a  course  in  history;  otherwise,  he  has  his  choice  of  economics,  history,  or 
political  science. 

RELIGION,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  may  be  met  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
(a)  by  completing,  in  the  freshman  year,  Religon  1-2;  (b)  by  completing,  in  the 
sophomore  year  or  later,  Religion  51-52;  (c)  by  completing,  in  the  sophomore  year 
or  later,  Religion  55  and  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered  60-99. 

RESTRICTED  ELECTIVE,  6  s.h.— To  meet  this  requirement  6  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  other  uniform  course  requirements  must  be  selected  from  aesthetics, 
art,  economics,  education,  English,  foreign  language,  history,  music,  philosophy, 
political  science,  religion,  and  sociology. 

MAJOR  AND  RELATED  WORK,  48  s.h.-Major  and  related .  work  consists  of 
48  semester  hours  in  the  Natural  Sciences.    This  work  must  be  selected  from  the 
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department  of  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  psychology,  and 
zoology.  The  major  work  consists  of  not  less  than  24  semester  hours  in  one  de- 
partment, the  choice  of  courses  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department. 
The  major  work  does  not  include  courses  primarily  open  to  freshmen.  The  related 
work  is  taken  in  at  least  two  other  departments  and  is  selected  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  major  department.  With  the  consent  of  the  department,  majors  in 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  may  include  as  related  work  introductory 
courses  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  science  education.  A  minimum 
of  14  semester  hours  of  related  work  is  required,  8  hours  of  which  must  be  in 
laboratory  science. 

ELECTIVES.— In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student  must  elect  sufficient  courses 
to  complete  the  124  semester  hours  necessary  for  graduation. 

Students  whose  courses  of  study  permit  may  elect  a  maximum  of  18  semester 
hours  in  engineering,  forestry,  or  medical  science.  The  courses  elected  in  these 
subjects  must  be  approved  by  the  major  department  and  the  dean  of  the  college. 

The  total  amount  of  work  that  a  student  may  take  in  any  one 
department  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  40  semester  hours. 

On  or  before  the  date  announced  for  the  spring  registration,  every 
sophomore  in  this  group  should  select  his  major  department  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  arrange,  under  the  guidance  of  an  adviser  in  the 
major  department,  his  program  of  studies  for  the  following  year.  He 
should  obtain  the  adviser's  written  approval  of  all  courses  selected  in 
the  division  before  submitting  his  program  to  the  dean  for  final 
action.  In  like  manner,  each  upperclassman  will  recheck  the  courses 
in  his  division  of  concentration  each  year  with  a  representative  of 
his  major  department. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or 
Mechanical  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  fully  accredited  four-year  pro- 
grams in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  B.S.  in  C.E.,  B.S.  in  M.E. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  four-year  program,  in  order  to  facil- 
itate and  encourage  the  combining  of  a  maximum  of  liberal  arts 
studies  with  professional  training,  the  College  of  Engineering  has 
developed  a  special  plan  of  cooperation  with  approved  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Under  this  "three-two"  plan,  an  outstanding  student  may 
follow  an  approved  program  of  study  at  the  cooperating  liberal  arts 
college  for  an  initial  period  of  three  years  and  then  come  to  Duke 
University  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Engineering  in 
two  more  years.  At  the  end  of  the  total  period  of  five  years,  a  degree 
is  granted  by  the  cooperating  liberal  arts  college,  and  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  appropriate  branch  of  Engineering  by  the 
College  of  Engineering.  Inquiries  concerning  this  plan  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 
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GROUPS  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL,   ELECTRICAL,  OR   MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Uniform  Freshman  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H.  S.H. 

Engrg  1  Engineering  Graphics ....   2  Engrg  2  Descriptive  Geometry ....  2 

Engl  1  English  Composition 3  Engl  2  English  Composition 3 

Hist  El  U.  S.  in  World  Today. ...   3  Hist  E2  U.  S.  in  World  Today. ...  3 

Math  21  Introductory  Calculus 3  tMath  22  Introductory  Calculus 3 

Phys  41  General  Physics 4  Phys  42  General  Physics 4 

PE*  Physical  Education 1  PE  Physical  Education 1 

*16  *16 

Civil  Engineering 
Sophomore  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H.  S.H. 

Chem      1     Gen.  Inorg.  Chemistry.  .  .   4  Chem  2  Gen.  Inorg.  Chemistry ..  .   4 

fCE         61     Surveying 5  CE  72  Materials  Laboratory  I ...   1 

Engrg    57     Statics 3  *Engrg  107  Mechanics  of  Materials.  .  .   3 

Math     63     Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3  Engrg  109  Materials  Laboratory ... .   1 

{Approved  Elective 3  Engl  93  Technical  Communication  3 

PE                 Physical  Education 1  Math  64     Intermediate  Calculus 3 

—  t Approved  Elective 3 

19  PE  Physical  Education 1 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Junior  Year 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


M 


CE       101     Materials  Lab.  II 1 

CE       118     Engrg.  Materials 2 

tCE       131     Structural  Mech.  1 3 

CE       135    Soils  Mechanics 2 

ME      103     Thermodynamics 3 

ME      116     ME  Laboratory 1 

Engrg  115     Dynamics 3 

+ Approved  Elective 3 


CE         113     Route  Surveying 2 

CE         133     Reinforced  Concrete 3 

EE         123     EE  Fundamentals 3 

EE  125     EE  Fundamentals  Lab. .  .  1 

tEngrg    12S     Fluid  Mechanics 3 

t Approved  Electives 6 


18 


18 
Senior  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H.  S.H. 

CE       123     Hvdraulic  Engrg 3         CE         116     Transportation  Engrg 3 

CE       124    Sanitary  Engrg 3         CE         140    Structural  Mechanics  II ..   3 

CE       132    Structural  Design 4        CE  Elective 3 

CE       146     Professional  Engrg 2       tApproved  Electives 9 

{Approved  Electives 6  — 

—  18 

18 
t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 

*  Freshman  engineering  students  taking  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  will  schedule  certain  courses  in  addition  to 
the  sixteen  semester  hours  prescribed  for  each  semester. 

|  Part  of  a  program  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  electives  planned  with  departmental  approval  to  suit  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  each  student.  The  program  will  include  three  semester  hours  of  mathematics  beyond  calculus;  an  additional 
nine  semester  hours  in  mathematics,  the  sciences,  or  other  technical  subjects;  and  another  fifteen  semester  hours  in  the 
humanities  or  the  social  sciences,  including  six  semester  hours  of  either  economics  or  political  science. 

A  maximum  of  nine  semester  hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  course  work  may  be 
counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  !in  satisfying  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering. 
All  other  credits  earned  in  Air  Science  and  Naval  Science  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  minimum  program. 
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Electrical  Engineering 


Sophomore  Year 


Chem 

1 

Econ 

51 

EE 

53 

EE 

55 

Engl 

93 

Math 

63 

PE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Gen.  Inorg.  Chemistry 4  Chem 

Principles  of  Economics .  .  3  Econ 

E.  E.  Fundamentals 1  fEE 

Electric  Circuits 4  Engrg 

Technical  Communication  3  Math 

Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3  PE 

Physical  Education 1 

19 

Junior  Year 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

2     Gen.  Inorg.  Chemistry 4 

52     Principles  of  Economics .  .  3 

56     Electric  Networks 4 

60    Statics-Strength 4 

64     Intermediate  Calculus ....  3 
Physical  Education 1 

19 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

EE       109    Electromagnetic  Svstems .  4 

EE       111     Electrical  Prin.  Lab 2 

Engrg  115     Dynamics 3 

Math  111     Applied  Math  Analysis  I . .  3 

Phys    161     Modern  Physics 3 

JApproved  Elective 3 


18 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

fEE         110     Electromagnetic  Systems.  4 

EE         112     Electrical  Prin.  Lab 1 

Engrg    128    Fluid  Mechanics 3 

Math     112    Applied  Math  Analysis  II .  3 

ME        103     Thermodynamics 3 

ME        116     M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective 3 


18 


Senior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

EE       165    Senior  Seminar 1 

EE       181     Electronic  Networks 3 

EE       183     Electronics  Laboratorv ...  1 

EE       191     Electric  Machinery..  *...  3 

EE       193    Elec.  Mach.  Laboratory..  1 

JEE  Elective 3 

JApproved  Elective 3 

JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective ...  3 


18 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

EE        166    Senior  Seminar 1 

EE         182     Electronic  Networks 3 

EE         184     Electronics  Laboratory. . .   1 

EE         192     Electric  Machinery 3 

EE         194     Elec.  Mach.  Laboratory..   1 

JApproved  Elective 3 

JApproved  Elective 3 

JHuinanities-Social  Studies  Elective ....   3 


18 


t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 

t  Part  of  a  planned  program  of  electives  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  A  maximum  of  nine  semester 
hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  course  work  may  be  counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  in 
satisfying  the  minimum  requirement'  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  All  other  credits  earned  in  Air  Science 
and  Naval  Science  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  minimum  program. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Sophomore  Year 


45 


FIRST  SEMESTEB 

S.H. 

Chem      1     General  Inorg.  Chem 4 

Engrg    57    Statics 3 

Math  63  Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3 
ME  59  Materials  and  Processes .  .  3 
{Humanities-Social  Studies  Elective ...  3 
PE  Physical  Education 1 

17 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H' 

Chem        2     General  Inorg.  Chem 4 

Engrg    107     Mechanics  of  Materials. .  .  3 

Engrg    109     Materials  Laboratory ....  1 

fMath       64     Intermediate  Calculus ... .  3 

ME          52     Kinematics,  Kinetics 4 

tHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective ....  3 

PE                   Physical  Education 1 


Junior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Engl 

Math 

ME 

ME 

ME 

ME 


93 
111 
101 
105 
113 
141 


Technical  Communication  3        Econ 
Applied  Math.  Analysis  I  .  3         Math 

Thermodynamics 3  fME 

Dvnamics  of  Liquids 3  fME 

M.  E.  Laboratory 1         ME 

Machine  Design 3  fME 


19 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

51     Principles  of  Economics .  .  3 

112    Applied  Math.  Analysis  II  3 

102     Thermodynamics 3 

106     Heat  Transfer 3 

114     M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

142     Machine  Design 3 


{Humanities-Social  Studies  Elective ...   3       {Humanities-Social  Studies  Elective . 

19 


19 


Senior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


EE       123     Fundamentals  of  E.  E....   3  EE 

EE       125     Elec.  Fundamentals  Lab .   1  EE 

ME      159     M.  E.  Laboratory 1  ME 

ME      171     Response  of  Phys.  Systems  3  ME 

ME      173    Seminar 1  ME 

ME               Elective 3  ME 

{Approved  Electives 6  ^Approved  Electives. 

18 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

124     Industrial  E.  E 3 

126     Industrial  Elec.  Lab 1 

156     Combustion  Engines 3 

160     M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

162     Power  Plants 3 

174    Seminar 1 

6 

18 


t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 

t  The  electives  form  a  planned  program  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  A  maximum  of  nine  semester 
hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  course  work  may  be  counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  in 
satisfying  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  All  other  credits  earned  in  Air  Science 
and  Naval  Science  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  minimum  program. 


Academic-Professional  Courses 

The  provision  whereby  a  senior  may  elect  the  work  of  the  first 
year  in  a  professional  school  of  the  University  shall  apply  solely  to 
eligible  students  in  Trinity  College  or  the  Woman's  College.  The 
privilege  of  completing  a  combined  course  for  the  degree  is  condi- 
tioned upon  admission  to  the  professional  school  at  the  close  of  the 
junior  year.  A  student  thus  admitted  registers  as  a  senior  in  his 
college  and  as  a  first-year  student  in  the  professional  school. 
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ACADEMIC-FORESTRY  COMBINATION 

Pre-professional  training  in  forestry  is  offered  to  students  of 
Trinity  College  who  are  planning  careers  in  professional  forestry.  A 
student  who  has  completed  the  3-year  program  of  studies  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  outlined  below,  and  who  has  earned  an  aver- 
age grade  of  C  or  higher  (exclusive  of  physical  education)  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Deans  of  Trinity  College  and  the  School  of 
Forestry,  respectively,  transfer  to  the  School  of  Forestry.  Upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  forestry  course  requirements  in  the 
Summer  Session,  and  those  required  in  the  first  year  in  the  School  of 
Forestry  (see  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry)  the  student  will  be 
eligible  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Trinity  College, 
Duke  University. 

The  professional  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  may  be  earned  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  of  the  second  year  in  the  School 
of  Forestry. 

Students  wishing  information  concerning  admission  to  the  School 
of  Forestry  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  of  that  school. 

The  program  of  studies  in  preparation  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Forestry  under  this  combination  program  includes  the  following: 

S.H. 

Uniform  Course  Requirements  for   the  B.S.  Degree 48-66 

Additional    Required    Courses 24-26 

Electives   to  Make  a  Total  of 94 

Summer    Field    Work 12 

Uniform  Course  Requirements:  These  requirements  are  described 
in  the  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  this  Bul- 
letin. Spanish  may  be  substituted  for  French  in  the  foreign  language 
requirement.  The  natural  science  requirement  is  met  by  completion 
of  Botany  1-2.  The  economics,  history,  or  political  sicence  require- 
ment is  met  by  completion  of  Economics  51-52.  The  student  who 
does  not  present  for  entrance  two  acceptable  units  in  history  must 
meet  the  restricted  elective  requirement  by  completion  of  6  semester 
hours  in  history. 

Additional  Required  Courses: 

Chemistry  1-2    8 

Engineering   Drawing    1-2    ...'...'..'....'..'....       4 

Geology  51    4 

Physics  1-2    ...........].].....[..[....       8 

24~ 
Electives:  The  electives  are  normally  chosen  from  botany,  chemis- 
try, economics,  mathematics  and  philosophy.     A  minimum  of  94  se- 
mester hours  must  be  obtained,  exclusive  of  summer  field  work,  to 
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meet  uniform  course  requirements,  additional  required  courses,  and 
electives. 

Summer  Field  Work:  This  work  of  12  weeks,  to  be  taken  upon 
completion  of  the  junior  year,  includes: 

SJi. 

Civil   Engineering  S110.     Plane   Surveying 4 

Forestry  S150.   Forest  Surveying  and  Aerial  Photo  Interpretation..       4 

Forestry  5151.     Forest  Mensuration 4 

12" 

Trinity  College  students  in  this  combination  are  encouraged  to 
consult  with  the  special  adviser  for  students  in  the  Academic-Forestry 
Combination.  The  name  of  this  adviser  may  be  obtained  at  the 
School  of  Forestry  office. 

ACADEMIC-LAW  COMBINATION 

A  student  who  has  completed,  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or 
higher,  96  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  work,  including  the  uni- 
form course  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the 
work  of  the  junior  year  in  his  major  and  related  fields,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college,  transfer  to  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law  and  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Duke  University  upon  the  satisfactorv  completion  therein  of  the  work 
of  the  first  year. 

It  is  understood  that  this  provision  shall  apply  solely  to  eligible 
undergraduates  who  have  completed  three  years  in  residence  in  Duke 
University,  and  that  not  less  than  the  full  first-year's  work  of  the  Law 
School  will  be  acceptable  for  credit  towards  the  bachelor  degree. 

No  single  discipline  or  program  of  study  can  be  described  as  the 
best  preparation  for  the  study  of  law  since  there  are  various  methods 
of  approach  to  legal  study. 

Completion  of  the  undergraduate  work  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
Academic-Law  Combination  does  not  insure  admission  to  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Law,  nor  impose  any  restriction  whatever  upon 
its  freedom  in  selecting  students  for  admission.  Students  wishing  fur- 
ther information  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Law. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's 

College 

Note:  Courses  primarily  for  freshmen  are  numbered  from  1  to  49;  those  pri 
marily  for  sophomores  are  numbered  from  50  to  99;  those  primarily  for  juniors 
and  seniors  from  100  to  199;  those  primarily  for  seniors  and  graduates  from  200 
to  299.  The  amount  of  credit  for  each  course  is  given  in  semester  hours  following 
the  description  of  the  course. 

The  designation  (w)  or  (e)  indicates  that  the  course  is  to  be  given  on  the 
West  Campus  or  on  the  East  Campus.  Odd-numbered  courses  are  usually  offered 
in  the  fall  semester;  even-numbered  courses  in  the  spring  semester.  For  courses 
which  will  be  offered  in  1961-62,  consult  the  Official  Schedule  of  Courses  available 
to  enrolled  students  through   the  Registrar's  office   before  registration. 

Double  numbers  separated  by  a  hyphen  indicate  that  the  course  is  a  year-course 
and  must  normally  be  continued  throughout  the  year  if  credit  is  received.  A 
student  must  secure  written  permission  from  the  instructor  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  either  semester  of  a  year-course.  Double  numbers  separated  by  a  comma 
indicate  that  although  the  course  is  a  year-course  credit  may  be  received  for 
either  semester  without  special  permission. 

COURSES  OPEN  PRIMARILY  TO  FRESHMEN 


Air  Science  1-2 
Art  1-2,  1L-2L 
Botany  1,  2 
Chemistry  1,  2 
Economics  11 
Education  1,  5 
English   1-2 
French   1-2 
German  1-2 
Greek  1-2,  15 
History   1,  2  El- 


Latin  1-2 

Mathematics  11,  21,  22 

Music  1-2,  15,  16  or  65-66,  47-48 

Naval  Science  101,  102 

Philosophy  48,  49 

Physical  Education  1,  2 

Physics  1-2,  41-42 

Political  Science  11-12 

Religion  1,  2 

Russian   1-2 

Spanish  1-2 

Zoology  1,  2 


ART 

PROFESSOR     PATRICK,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     MUELLER,     DIRECTOR    OF     UNDER- 
GRADUATE   STUDIES;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    HALL,    JENKINS,    MARKMAN,    AND    SUNDER- 
LAND;    ASSISTANT     PROFESSOR    BRODERSON;     MR.     STARS. 

AESTHETICS 
121.  THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  ART  CRITICISM.-The  development  of  criteria 
for  making  sound  critical  judgments  based  on  analyses  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  design.     3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Patrick 

HISTORY  OF  ART 
1-2.  INTRODUCTION   TO  ART  HISTORY.-An  historical  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment  of   architecture,   sculpture,    painting,   and    the   minor   arts   as   material 
manifestations  of  the  culture  of  the  western  world  from  ancient  to  modern  times, 


Aesthetics  and  Art  49 

with  some  reference  to  primitive,  Oriental,  and  other  non-western  cultures.  The 
visual  arts  as  a  record  of  a  whole  civilization.  The  course  will  provide  the  student 
with  terminology  and  principles  necessary  to  formation  of  judgments.  Open  only 
to  freshmen;  others,  see  Art  51-52.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Staff 

51-52.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ART  HISTORY.-The  aims  of  this  course  are 
identical  with  those  of  Art  1-2;  the  content  and  method  are  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  upperclassmen.  Not  open  to  upperclassmen  who  have  received  credit 
for  Art  1-2.    6  s.h.     (e  &  w)  Staff 

131.  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  HELLENIC  WORLD.-After  a 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  archaeological  material  from  the  Aegean,  the  geo- 
metric and  orientalizing  periods,  the  course  deals  with  the  architecture,  sculpture 
and  vase  painting  of  ancient  Greece  from  archaic  through  Hellenistic  times.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

132.  ROMAN  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY.-The  course  opens  with  a  treat- 
ment of  the  archaeological  background  for  the  formation  of  the  Roman  style  as 
derived  from  Etruscan,  Greek  and  indigenous  Italian  sources,  and  then  deals  with 
the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  the  early  republic  to  the  end  of  the 
empire  in  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  provinces.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

133.  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE.-A  survey  of  Christian  architecture  in 
the  Near  East,  the  Balkans,  Russia,  and  western  Europe  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  mediaeval  style  in  the  late  classical  period  to  its  disintegration  in  the  fifteenth 
century.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

134.  MEDIAEVAL  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE.-A  study  of  painting,  in- 
cluding mosaics,  manuscripts,  stained  glass,  and  sculpture,  in  western  Europe  from 
the  late  classical  period  through  the  fourteenth  century.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
136.  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE  ART.-A  study  of  book  illumination,  panel 
painting,  graphic  arts,  and  sculpture  as  expressions  of  literary,  religious,  and 
philosophical  ideas  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany,  and  France.  Some  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  individual  artists  such 
as  the  Van  Eycks,  Van  der  Weyden,  Bouts,  Van  der  Goes,  Bosch,  Bruegel, 
Griinewald,  and  Diirer.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller 

ART  137.  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE.-This 
course  traces  the  evolution  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  Italy  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  through  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  developments  in  Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins 

140.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  EU- 
ROPE.—This  course  traces  the  evolution  of  the  Baroque  style  in  European  painting 
and  sculpture  with  some  attention  being  given  to  related  manifestations  in  the 
late  sixteenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  de- 
velopments in  Flanders,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins 

141.  AMERICAN  ART.— A  survey  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in 
America  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  present  day,  including  a  con- 
sideration of  the  contributions  of  the  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  to  the 
artistic  heritage  of  the  United  States.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Patrick 

143.  THE  HISTORY  OF  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS.-An  historical  and  crit- 
ical study  of  drawings  and  prints  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  with 
reference  to  functions,  values,  and  relationships  to  other  forms  such  as  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  book.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller 

144.  RENAISSANCE  AND  BAROQUE  ARCHITECTURE.-A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Renaissance  architecture  in  Italy  from  its  beginnings  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  to  its  flowering  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Baroque  works  of  Bernini  and  Borromini,  along  with  a  consideration  of  the  spread 
of  Italian  Renaissance  forms  to  north  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its 
development  into  a  Baroque  style  in  the  seventeenth  century.  (Formerly  135,  138) 
3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
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145.146._THE  RISE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ARCHITECTURE.-A  study  of 
the  sources  and  evolution  of  the  architecture  of  today,  from  the  eighteenth-century 
conflict  between  Romantic  Historicism  and  Industrialism  to  the  work  of  Gropius, 
LeCorbusier,  Wright,  and  their  successors.  Credit  for  a  single  semester  will  be 
given  only  to  seniors  electing  the  course  during  their  final  semester.  (Formerly 
139)  6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Hall 

147.  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES.-An  investigation  of  the  development  of  painting  from 
the  final  stages  of  the  Baroque  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  period  of  the 
Impressionist  movement  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Formerly 
142)    3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

148.  MODERN  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE.-The  history  of  European 
painting  and  sculpture  from  1863  to  the  present  day.  The  course  investigates  the 
rise  of  the  anti-academic  movements  of  Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  their  outgrowth  in  Cubism,  Expression- 
ism, and  Surrealism;  and  the  various  abstract  styles  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  artists  as  Manet,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  van 
Gogh,  Gauguin,  Seurat,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Braque,  and  Klee.  (Formerly  142)  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Patrick 

149.  PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  pottery,  and  other  arts  of  the  indigenous  civilizations  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Andean  region  of  South  America  before  the  Spanish 
conquest.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

150.  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.-A  study  of  the  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  of  Latin  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  architecture  of  the  colonial  period  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Brazil.  The  recent  developments  in  mural  painting  in  Mexico  and  architecture 
in  both  Mexico  and  Brazil  will  also  be  stressed.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

215.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.-A  specialized  study 
of  the  development  of  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  the  material 
expression  of  religious  ideas  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  in  part  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  to  the  Persian  conquest.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

216.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  WORLD.-A  specialized  study  of 
the  religious  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  monuments  in  the  Near  East.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

217.  AEGEAN  ART— A  study  of  the  problems  of  Aegean  art  as  the  forerunner 
of  Greek  art  and  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  civilization  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean world.    3  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

218.  EARLY  GREEK  ART— A  study  of  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Greek  art  in  the  Geometric  period  to  the  end  of  the  Archaic.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

233.  EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE.-The  development  of  religious 
architecture  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  end  of  the  First  Romanesque 
style  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century.    3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

234.  ROMANESQUE  SCULPTURE.-The  development  of  sculpture  in  western 
Europe  from  the  early  Christian  period  through  the  culmination  of  Romanesque 
art  in  the  west  portal  of  Chartres  Cathedral.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
239.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BRITAIN.-After  a  summary  of  recent  archaeolog- 
ical activity  in  the  British  Isles,  and  a  survey  of  Mediaeval  building,  the  course 
deals  principally  with  changing  architectural  problems  and  their  solutions  from 
the  advent  of  the  Renaissance  onward.  Attention  is  given  to  the  interests  of 
students  majoring  in  history  or  literature.  Not  open  to  graduate  students  for 
credit.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Hall 
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240.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA— A  study  illustrating  the 
transplantation  of  European  architectural  customs  since  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
time  lag  in  transit  and  acceptance  of  later  European  developments;  the  gradual 
assumption  of  confident  independence  in  design;  and  the  emergence  of  interna- 
tional  leaders  in   the   United  States.     3   s.h.     (e)  Associate   Professor  Hall 

DESIGN 

Students  other  than  art  majors  may  receive  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours 
credit  for  work  in  studio  courses.  For  any  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
studio  courses  an  equal  number  of  hours  must  be  taken  in  History  and  Criticism. 
The  Introductory  courses  1L-2L  or  51L-52L  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in 
Design . 

1L-2L.  DESIGN  LABORATORY— This  course  aims  to  develop  the  student's 
visual  faculty  through  practice  with  design  elements  and  experience  with  media. 
Freshmen  intending  to  elect  further  courses  in  Art  are  advised  to  carry  this  course 
concurrently  with  Art  1-2.  Open  only  to  freshmen  enrolled  in  Art  1-2;  others,  see 
Art  51L-52L.    2  s.h.     (k) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

51L-52L.  DESIGN  LABORATORY.-The  aims,  content,  and  method  of  this 
course  are  similar  to  those  of  Art  1L-2L.  Upperclassmen  intending  to  elect  further 
courses  in  Art  are  advised  to  cany  this  course  concurrently  with  Art  51-52.  Open 
only  to  upperclassmen  enrolled  in  Art  51-52,  and  to  those  who  have  completed  Art 
1-2  or  51-52  without  electing  Design  Laboratory.  A  senior  in  his  last  semester  may 
receive  credit  for  one  semester.    2  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

53-54.  BEGINNING  STUDIO.— A  studio  course  offering  experiment  and  prac- 
tice with  formal  elements  of  composition  in  various  media.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  drawing;  watercolor,  collage,  and  three-dimensional  media  will  be 
secondarily  considered.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

55,  56.  PAINTING.— A  studio  course  designed  to  give  experience  in  painting 
media  with  individual  and  group  criticism,  and  discussion  of  important  historic 
or  contemporary  ideas  in  painting  as  related  to  student  work.  Prerequisite:  Art 
53-54  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     4  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

157,  158.  ADVANCED  PAINTING.— Emphasis  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  vari- 
ous painting  and  design  media.     Prerequisite:  55,  56.     4  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

159,  160.  PRINTMAKIXG.— This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  design  and 
skill  in  drawing.  Practice  in  wood  engraving;  block  printing;  and  in  copperplate 
engraving,  etching,  aquatint,  and  drypoint.  Reference  will  be  made  to  prints  in 
relation  to  the  design  of  the  book,  and  historic  examples  of  the  art  of  the  print 
will  be  analyzed  in  the  study  of  these  techniques.  Prerequisite:  53-54.  4  s.h.  (e) 
Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR  IN  ART 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Art  History  (1-2  or  51-52);  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  equivalent  hours  in  100  level  courses 
which  form  a  background  for  the  History  of  Art. 

Major  Requirements:  The  student  will  select  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
mental adviser  a  sequence  of  courses  emphasizing  either  the  History  of  Art  or 
Design. 

a.  History  of  Art:  24  semester  hours  from  100  and  200  level  courses  distributed 
over  the  entire  field  of  Art  History,  and  a  concentration  of  courses  in  at  least  two 
areas. 

b.  Design:  22  semester  hours,  of  which  16  must  be  in  Design  and  6  from  courses 
in  the  History  of  Art  and  Theory. 

Related  Work:  18  semester  hours  elected  from  courses  in  Aesthetics,  Anthro- 
pology,   English.    German,   Greek,   Latin   and   Roman    Studies,    History,   History  of 
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Music,    History    of   Religion,    Philosophy,    Psychology,    Romance    Languages,    and 
Sociology. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
Section  on  honors  in  this  Bulletin. 

AIR  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR     DUNCAN,     LT.     COLONEL,     USAF,     CHAIRMAN:      ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     HALSTED, 

MAJOR,    USAF,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES",    INSTRUCTOR    POWELL,    CAPTAIN 

USAF,   INSTRUCTOR  INNIS,  CAPTAIN,  USAF 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS.-A11  physically  qualified  Freshmen  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  are  enrolled  in  Trinity  College  or  the  College  of 
Engineering  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC.  Veterans  and  Senior 
Division  ROTC  Students  may  be  exempted  from  Freshman  or  Sophomore  courses 
under  certain  conditions.  In  special  cases  where  permission  has  been  granted, 
certain  qualified  students  from  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools  may  be 
enrolled. 

DEPOSIT  REQUIRED.-Each  student  must  make  a  deposit  of  twenty  dollars 
with  the  University  Treasurer  to  insure  return  of  all  Government  Property. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY.-The  course  of  study  of  AFROTC  students  is  composed 
of  courses  in  the  Air  Science  Department  and  designated  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Air  Force  are  essential  to  the  education  of 
an  Air  Force  Officer.  In  addition  to  classroom  instruction  the  Air  Force  requires 
Leadership  Laboratory  each  semester. 

BASIC  COURSES 

First  Year  Basic 
AS  1.  Leadership  Laboratory  and  one  course  selected  from  the  academic  fields 
of  Freshman  Mathematics,  Foreign  Language,  or  Physical  Sciences.  Staff 

AS  2.  The  academic  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  professional  op- 
portunities in  the  Air  Force,  the  Military  Instruments  of  National  Security,  the 
Elements  and  Potentials  of  Air  Power  and  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight. 
Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     2  s.h.     (w)  Captain  Powell 

Second  Year  Basic 
AS  51.  Stress  is  laid  upon   the  Evolution  and   Elements  of  Aerial  Warfare  in- 
cluding Targets,  Weapons,  Aircraft,  Air  Oceans  and  Air  Bases.     The  Employment 
of  the  Air  Force,  Space  Problems  and  Possibilities  in  peacetime  and  during  combat 
operations  are  analyzed.     Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     2  s.h.     (w) 

Captain  Innis 

AS  52.  Leadership  Laboratory  and  one  course  selected  from  the  academic  fields 

of  Sophomore  Mathematics,  Foreign  Language,  or  Physical  Sciences.  Staff 

ADVANCED  COURSES 

All  students  selected  to  continue  Air  Science  pursue: 

First  Year  Advanced 
AS  101.  This  semester   of  academic  study  concerns  the  Air  Force  Commander 
and  his  Staff,  Techniques  of  Problem  Solving,  Communication  Processes  and  In- 
structing in  the  Air  Force.     Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Major  Halsted 
AS  102.  The    Military    Justice    System,    seminar    studies    in    the    Principles    of 
Leadership   and   Management   and   Preparation   for  Summer   Training  are  formal 
classroom  subjects.     Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     4  s.h.     (w) 

Major  Halsted 

Second  Year  Advanced 
AS  203.  The    Problem   of   Flight   and   Applied   Air   Sciences   of   Weather   and 
Navigation  are  studied.    Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     1  s.h.    (w) 

Lt.  Col.  Duncan 
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Political   Science    121.— Elements  of  International   Relations.    3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Proffssor  Proctor 
AS  204.  The  Air  Force  Officer  and  Briefing  for  Commissioned  Service.     Leader- 
ship Laboratory  is  required.     1  s.h.  Lt.  Col.  Duncan 
Economics  152.  Global   Geography.     3  s.h.     (e)                           Professor  Landon 

BIOLOGY 

See  courses  listed  under  Botany  and  Zoology. 

BOTANY 

PROFESSOR     OOSTINC,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     JOHNSON,     DIRECTOR     OF     UNDER- 
GRADUATE    STUDIES;      ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     PHILPOTT,     SUPERVISOR     OF     FRESHMAN 
INSTRUCTION;     PROFESSORS     ANDERSON,     BILLINGS,     HARRAR,     HUMM,     KRAMER, 
AND     NAYLOR;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     PERRY;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS 
CULBERSON    AND    WILBUR;    AND    ASSISTANTS 

1.  GENERAL  BOTANY— An  introduction  to  the  structure  and  life-processes  of 
seed  plants  and  the  environmental  factors  influencing  their  distribution.  Labora- 
tory, discussions,  and  field  trips.    Three  two-hour  periods.    4  s.h.   (w  &  e)        Staff 

2.  GENERAL  BOTANY.— An  introduction  to  reproduction,  heredity,  and  identi- 
fication with  emphasis  on  flowering  plants;  and  an  introduction  to  the  microflora 
important  in  biological  communities.  Three  two-hour  periods.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
1.    4  s.h.    (w  &  e)  Staff 

51.  CULTURE  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS.-Experimental  studies  of 
the  processes  involved  in  growth,  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
selection,  growth,  and  propagation  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany. 
4  s.h.     (e)    Not  open  to  pre-Forestry  students.  Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

52.  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION.-Practice  in  the  identification  of  local  plants 
especially  flowering  plants,  and  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  plant  classifi- 
cation. Laboratory,  lectures,  and  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany. 
4  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Wilbur 

53.  ECOLOGY  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANTS.-The  principles  of  plant  growth  and 
distribution  as  applied  to  crop  plants.  Forest,  grassland,  and  representative  culti- 
vated species  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  environment.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  a  natural  science.     3  s.h.    (e)    Not  open  to  pre-Forestry  students. 

Professor  Oostint. 

55.  STRUCTURE  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS.-A  detailed  study  of  the  vegeta- 
tive and  reproductive  tissues  of  seed  plants;  and  a  survey  of  the  several  groups  of 
vascular  plants  emphasizing  relationships  of  body  structures  and  life  histories.  Pre- 
requisite: one  year  of  botany.    4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Philpott 

101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY.-The  basic  principles  of  heredity  and  their 
significance.  Lectures,  three  hours;  Laboratory,  two  hours;  conference,  one  hour. 
Laboratory  work  includes  experimental  breeding  of  the  fruit  fly.  May  be  taken  as 
a  lecture  course  without  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  one  (high-school  or  college) 
course  in  biology,  botany,  or  zoology.  High-school  algebra  or  one  year  of  college 
mathematics  recommended.     3  or  4  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Perry 

103.  GENERAL  BACTERIOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  morphology  and  funda- 
mental physiological  processes  of  bacteria;  their  relationship  to  sanitation,  public 
health,  soil  fertility,  and  food  preservation.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany  or 
zoology,  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Humm 

104.  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  LOWER  PLANTS.-A 
study  of  representative  examples  of  algae,  fungi,  mosses  and  liverworts,  including 
collection,  identification,  and  classification  of  common  forms.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.    Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.    4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Anderson 

151.  INTRODUCTORY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  principal  physiological 
processes  of  plants,  including  water  relations,  synthesis  and  use  of  foods,  and  growth 
phenomena.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2  or  equivalent;  one  year  of  chemistry  recom- 
mended.   4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Kramer 
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156.  PLANT  ECOLOGY.-The  principal  factors  affecting  plants  and  plant  com- 
munities as  they  exist  in  different  environments.  Laboratory,  lectures,  and  field 
trips.     Prerequisites:  Botany  1,  2  and  52,  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Billings 

202.  GENETICS— The  principles  of  heredity,  their  cytological  basis,  and  their 
bearing  on  other  fields  of  biology.  Laboratory  work  involves  experimental  breed- 
ing of  the  fruit  fly  and  interpretation  of  data  from  the  breeding  of  plants.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  botany  or  zoology,  or  equivalent, 
and  one  year  of  college  mathematics.    4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Perry 

203.  PLANT  CYTOLOGY— A  study  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  plant 
cells  in  relation  to  growth,  reproduction  and  especially  heredity.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.    4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Anderson 

204.  ANATOMY  AND  MORPHOLOGY  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS.-A  study  of 
vegetative  and  reproductive  tissues  of  vascular  plants  including  selection  and  prepa- 
ration of  fresh  plant  materials.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  significant  literature 
bearing  upon  function,  development,  ecology  and  phylogeny.    Prerequisite:  Botany 

55  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Philpott 

216.  BOTANICAL  MICROTECHNIQUE— Methods  and  theory  in  preparation 
of  plant  tissues  for  temporary  mounts  and  permanent  microscopical  slides.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  years  of  natural  science.    4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Philpott 

221.  INTRODUCTORY  MYCOLOGY— Field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  structures  of  the  fungi  and  slime  molds.  Methods  of  col- 
lection, isolation,  propagation,  and  identification  of  the  major  orders  as  represented 
in  the  local  flora.     Prerequisite:  One  year  of  biological  science.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson 

225-226.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.— Students  with  adequate  training  may  do  spe- 
cial work  in  the  following  fields: 

a.  MYCOLOGY,  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY.     Associate  Professor  Johnson 

b.  CYTOLOGY.  Professor  Anderson 

c.  ECOLOGY.  Professors  Oosting  and  Billings 

d.  GENETICS.  Associate  Professor  Perry 

e.  MORPHOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY  OF  HIGHER  GROUPS. 

Associate  Professor  Philpott 

f.  MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  LOWER  GROUPS. 

Professor  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  Humm, 
Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

g.  PHYSIOLOGY.  Professors  Kramer  and  Naylor 
i.  TAXONOMY  OF  HIGHER  GROUPS.  Assistant  Professor  Wilbur 
j.  SENIOR  SEMINAR.-l  s.h.   (w)  Staff 

m.  MICROBIOLOGY.  Associate  Professor  Humm 

252.  PLANT  METABOLISM.— The  physicochemical  processes  and  conditions 
underlying  the  physiological  processes  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  or 
equivalent;  organic  chemistry  recommended.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Naylor 

254.  PLANT  WATER  RELATIONS.-A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  avail- 
ability of  water,  its  absorption  and  use  in  plants,  and  the  effects  of  water  deficits 
on  plant  processes.  Assigned  readings,  reports,  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
151  or  equivalent.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Kramer 

255.  TAXONOMY.— A  study  of  the  historical  background  of  plant  taxonomy, 
modern  concepts  and  systems  of  classification,  nomenclatorial  problems  and  the 
taxonomy  of  specialized  groups.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  botany,  including 
Botany  52  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Wilbur 
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256.  COMMUNITY  ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION.-The  development  of 
concepts  and  methods  in  synecology  leading  to  present  applications  of  theory  and 
field   techniques.     Prerequisite:    Botany   156  or  equivalent.    3   s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Oosting 

257.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  DISTRIBUTION.-Interpretations  of  floristic 
and  ecological  plant  geography  of  world  vegetation.  Prerequisite:  Botany  156  or 
equivalent.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Billings 

258.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.-Consideration  of 
the  internal  factors  and  processes  leading  to  the  production  of  new  protoplasm  and 
its  differentiation  at  the  cellular,  tissue,  and  organ  level  in  plants.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  151  or  equivalent;  organic  chemistry  recommended.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Naylor 

259.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MEASUREMENTS.-Methods  of  obtaining  and  evalu- 
ating climatological  data  for  ecological  purposes  with  special  attention  to  instru- 
mentation and  microclimate.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  and  156  or  equivalent. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Billings 

260.  LICHENS.— The  morphology,  systematics,  and  biological  and  ecological 
implications  of  the  lichens.  Collection  and  identification  of  specimens  and  the 
use  of  lichen  chemistry  in  taxonomy.  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  botany. 
2  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

FOREST  BOTANY 

223.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY.— Infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases  of  forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.     Prerequisite:  Botany  1  and  2.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson 

241.  DENDROLOGY.— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 
plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern  United  States 
and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.  Laboratory  and 
field  work.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Harrar 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisites:  Botany  1  and  2. 

Major  Requirements:  A  minimum  of  21  hours  (B.S.,  24  hours)  of  work  includ- 
ing at  least  eight  hours  from  each  of  the  two  following  groups  of  courses:  Group 
1— Botany  52,  104  and  156;  Group  2— Botany  55,  101,  103,  and  151.  The  remaining 
hours  may  be  selected  from  these  groups  and  any  other  courses  in  the  Department 
for  which  the  student  is  eligible,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Adviser.  All  majors  are  expected  to  register  for  Senior  Seminar  for  one  semester 
of   their   senior   year. 

Related  Work:  Courses  in  at  least  two  Natural  Science  Departments  sufficient 
to  total,  with  major  work,  42  s.h.      (B.S.,  48  s.h.). 

CHEMISTRY 

professor  savlor,  chairman;  associate  professor  wilder,  director  of  undergradu- 
ate studies;   professor  hill,  supervisor  of  freshman   instruction;   professors 
bigelow,  bradsher,  brown,  gross,  hauser,  and  hobbs;  associate  professors 
krigbaum,    poirier   and   strobel:    assistant   professors   johnson,    quin 
and  smith;  dr.  bonk  and  assistants 

1,  2.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  structure,  properties,  preparation 
and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
qualitative  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  common  metals.  One  lecture,  two  recita- 
tions, and  three  laboratory  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Chemistry  1  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  Chemistry  2.     8  s.h.     (w  &  e) 

Professors  Hill,  Bradsher,  and  Brown;   Associate   Professors 

Rrigbaum,  Poirier,  Strobel  and  Wilder;  Assistant  Professors 

Johnson,  Quin  and  Smith;  Dr.  Bonk  and  Assistants 
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42.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.-A  study  of  solutions  of 
electrolytes  with  special  reference  to  chemical  equilibrium  and  chemical  analysis. 
Laboratory  experiments  illustrate  the  principles  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  the 
techniques  of  quantitative  and  semimicro  qualitative  analysis.  Credit  is  not  given 
for  both  2  and  42  nor  for  both  42  and  61.  One  lecture,  one  recitation  and  six 
laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies,  Chemistry  1,  and  Mathematics  22;  the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professors  Wilder  and  Strobel 

Note:  Two  mutually  exclusive  chemistry  sequences  are  provided  on  the  fresh- 
man-sophomore level,  (a)  courses  1,  2  and  61  and  (b)  courses  1,  42,  and  65. 
Courses  42  and  65  are  open  primarily  to  well-qualified  B.S.  science  majors.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  them  should  confer  with  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  in  Chemistry.  Those  selected  for  Chemistry  42  will  normally  be  ex- 
pected  to  continue  with  65. 

61.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  the  re- 
actions of  electrolytes  in  solution  and  of  chemical  equilibrium  illustrated  by  lab- 
oratory experiments  involving  the  techniques  of  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and 
colorimetric  analysis.  One  lecture,  one  recitation,  and  six  laboratory  hours.  Pre- 
requisites:  Chemistry  1,  2  and  Mathematics  22  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Saylor;  Associate  Professors  Krigbaum,  Poirier 

and  Wilder;  Assistant  Professors  Johnson  and 

Smith;  Dr.  Bonk  and  Assistants 

65.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  the  more  familiar  elements  and 
their  compounds  in  the  light  of  modern  theories  of  valence  and  molecular  struc- 
ture.    Three  recitations.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  42.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

70.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.-A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of 
inorganic  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  One  lecture,  one  recitation,  and 
six  laboratory  hours.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  42  or  61.     4  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Saylor;  Associate  Professors  Krigbaum  and  Poirier; 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson;  Dr.  Bonk  and  Assistants 

132.  QUANTITATIVE  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.-Practice  in  ad- 
vanced quantitative  analysis  and  in  the  use  of  physical  instruments  in  analysis 
with  special  attention  to  optical  devices,  together  with  a  discussion  of  theoretical 
aspects.  One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70  and 
one  year  of  physics,  the  latter  half  of  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Assistant  Professor  Johnson  and  Dr.  Bonk 

151,  152.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon  in  which  the  chemistry  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  is 
considered.  Laboratory  experiments  are  selected  to  illustrate  the  more  important 
reactions  and  preparations  of  organic  compounds.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  three  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  61  or  65.  Chemistry  151  is 
prerequisite  for  152.     8  s.h.     (w) 

Professors  Bigelow,  Bradsher,  Brown,  and  Hauser; 

Associate  Professor  Wilder;  Assistant 

Professor   Quin;    and   Assistants 

206.  ELEMENTS  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  course  in  the  general 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  for  students  who  do  not  present  credit  in  calculus. 
Credit  is  not  given  for  both  206  and  261-262.  Three  recitation  and  three  laboratory 
hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  152,  Physics,  8  s.h.,  and  Mathematics,  6  s.h. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  graduate  students  from 
other  departments  may  offer  other  advanced  science  courses  in  lieu  of  some  of 
these  prerequisites.    4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Saylor  and  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

215.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  modern  theories  of 
valence  and  molecular  structure  and  of  inorganic  compounds,  particularly  the  less 
common   types.     Prerequisites:    Chemistry  261-262   or  206.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Hill 
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216.  NUCLEAR  CHEMISTRY.-Elementary  theory  of  nuclear  reactions,  proper- 
ties of  isotopes,  and  tracer  techniques.  Two  lecturers  and  three  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  152  and  Physics  41-42.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Hili.  and  Assistant  Professor  J©hnson 

234.  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION. -Discussion  of  physicochemical  prin- 
ciples, as  applied  to  instrumental  methods  of  analysis,  illustrated  by  laboratory 
experiments  with  emphasis  on  methods  involving  electrical  techniques.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70  and  either  261-262  or  206; 
either  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently.    2  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Strobel 

251.  QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS.-Systematic  identification  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  including  a  study  of  solubilities  and  classification  reactions.  One 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours.  With  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  graduate  students  may  take  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  instead  of  six 
and  receive  2  semester  hours  credit.     Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70.  152.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Hauser 

252.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.-A  laboratory  course  designed 
to  supplement  the  student's  knowledge  of  fundamental  organic  processes  by  a 
selected  group  of  laboratory  exercises  accompanied  by  discussions  of  techniques 
and  theories  pertinent  to  the  experiments.  Five  hours  laboratory  and  lecture  with 
lectures  in  alternate  weeks.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  70,  152.     2  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Brown 

261-262.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.-Fundamentals  of  general  theoretical  chem- 
istry illustrated  by  selected  laboratory  experiments.  Three  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  152;  Physics,  41-42  and  Mathematics 
63  or  equivalent.    8  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hobbs  and  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

271.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.-Lectures  on  the  use  of  chemical  lit- 
erature, research  methods,  recording  and  publication  of  results,  and  other  topics. 
One  lecture.     1  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Brown 

275-276.  RESEARCH.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in  methods 
used  in  the  investigation  of  original  problems.  It  is  open  to  seniors  by  permission 
of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Nine  hours  a  week  and  conferences. 
1  to  6  s.h.    (w)  Professors  Bigelow,  Bradsher,  Brown,  Gross,  Hauser, 

Hill,  Hobbs,  and  Saylor;  Associate  Professors 

Krigbaum,  Poirier,  Strobel,  and  Wilder; 

Assistant  Professors  Quin  and  Smith 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

A.  For  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  Mathematics,  6  s.h. 

Major  Requirements:  22  s.h.,  including  Chemistry  61,  70,  151,  152,  and  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  8  s.h.,  which  may  be  satisfied  by  261-262  or  206  together  with  2  or  3 
s.h.  selected  from  courses  132,  216,  234,  251,  and  252. 

Related  Work:  20  s.h.,  including  Physics  41-42  with  the  remainder  usually  in 
Botany,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics  or  Zoology. 

B.  For  the  degree  of  B.S. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry   1,  2  or   1,  42,  Mathematics  6  s.h. 

Major  Requirements:  Chemistry  61  or  65,  70,  132,  151,  152,  251,  261-262,  216  or 
234  or  252;  also  271,  if  65  is  elected. 

Related  Work:  18  s.h.,  including  Physics,  41-42  and  Mathematics  63. 

The  language  requirements  must  be  satisfied  by  German  and  either  French  or 
Russian. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  Consult 
the  section  on  Honors  and  Prizes  in  this  Bulletin. 
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ECONOMICS    AND    BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR     DEVYVER,     CHAIRMAN;      PROFESSOR      SAVILLE,      DIRECTOR      OF      UNDERGRADUATE 

studies;    professors   black,   cartter,   hanna,   HOOVER,   JOERG,   LANDON,   SIMMONS, 

SMITH,    AND    SPENGLER;     VISITING    PROFESSORS     COWDEN,     HAGUE    AND    WHITEHILL; 
VISITING   LECTURER   SCHWENNING;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   DICKENS,   FERGUSON, 
AND     SHIELDS;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS     BLACKBURN,     FOLSOM,     GERHARD, 
HAHN,  KELLER,  KREPS,  AND  YOHE;   INSTRUCTORS  DUVALL  AND  LEIGH- 
TON;      instructors       (Part-time)      mann,      mclean,      and 

GALIFIANAKIS. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  listed  under  three  divisions,  Eco- 
nomics, Accounting,  and  Business  Administration. 

In  general,  the  Economics  courses  aim  to  develop  in  the  student  such  critical 
and  analytical  skills  as  underlie  the  ability  to  understand  economic  problems  and 
institutions,  both  in  their  contemporary  and  in  their  historical  setting.  While  no 
particular  vocational  or  professional  goal  is  emphasized,  these  courses  furnish  the 
academic  background  necessary  for  many  positions  in  industry,  for  work  in  the 
economic  branches  of  government  service,  and  for  graduate  study  in  economics 
and  the  social  sciences. 

Courses  in  Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  although  more  concerned 
with  general  principles  than  with  specific  applications,  stress  in  greater  measure 
than  courses  in  Economics  the  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  to  students  defi- 
nitely preparing  for  business  careers.  The  student  who  majors  in  Accounting  may 
elect  courses  in  accountancy,  business  law,  and  related  work,  sufficient  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  C.P-A.  examinations. 

Economics  51-52  must  be  passed  by  all  students  planning  to  elect  further 
courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

ECONOMICS 

51-52.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.-6  s.h.     (e  &  w)  Staff 

Sections  of  Economics  51  will  be  offered  during  the  spring  semester,  and  sec- 
tions of  Economics  52  will  be  offered  during  the  fall  semester. 

103.  TRANSPORTATION— Essential  features,  problems,  and  competitive  posi- 
tions of  rail,  highway,  air,  and  inland-water  transportation,  with  most  emphasis 
on  rail  transportation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  significance  of 
transportation,  and  to  cost  factors,  rates  and  their  economic  effects  and  regulations 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Landon 

132.  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.-Development 
of  economic  institutions  as  the  United  States  passed  from  a  wilderness  area  to  an 
industrial  society.  Special  attention  is  given  to  measures  of  economic  change  and 
their  application   to  models  of  economic  growth  and  fluctuation.    3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Saville 

149.  INTERMEDIATE  ECONOMICS.-This  course  develops  methods  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  beyond  the  principles  level.  Major  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  deter- 
mination of  price  and  distribution  of  income.  These  problems  are  studied  in  the 
context  of  both  competitive  and  monopolistic  market  structures.   3  s.h.    (w)    Staff 

152.  GLOBAL  GEOGRAPHY.— The  subject  matter  involves  resources  patterns 
and  world  affairs,  geonomic  problems,  geocultural  problems,  and  geographic  factors 
affecting  geopolitical  questions.    3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Landon 

153.  MONEY,  CREDIT  AND  BANKING.-This  course  begins  with  a  study  of 
the  nature,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  the  commercial 
banking  system.  It  covers  also  the  history  of  commercial  banking  in  the  United 
States;  the  foundation,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
the  supervision  and  control  of  commercial  banks;  deposit  insurance;  and  the  value 
of  money.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Simmons;  Assistant  Professors  Blackburn  and  Yohe 
155.  LABOR  PROBLEMS.— An  examination  of  present-day  labor  problems  fol- 
lowed by  an  intensive  study  of  methods  used  by  employers  and  workers  in  meeting 
those  problems.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  deVyver;  Assistant  Professor  Kreps 
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161.  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.-This  course  deals  with  the  losses 
and  economic  dislocations  of  the  war,  the  problem  of  developing  a  new  pattern  of 
intra-European  and  world  trade,  the  effort  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  establish  a 
Common  Market  and  proposed  Free  Trade  Area.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Gerhard 
169.  ECONOMICS    OF   CONSUMPTION.-Economic    problems   of    the   family. 
Factors  determining  choice;  commercial  and  legal  standards  for  consumer's  goods; 
consumer  credit  and  co-operation;  income  and  standards  of  living.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Kreps 

186.  LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMICS.-A  survey  of  the  problems  of  economic 
development  in  twenty  countries.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Smith 

187.  PUBLIC  FINANCE— This  is  a  general  course  in  the  principles  of  public 
finance.  It  covers  the  constitutional,  economic,  and  administrative  aspect  of  public 
revenues,  public  expenditures,  public  debts,  and  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  current  trends  and  problems.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn 
189.  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT.-A  survey  of  the  public  policies  which 
most  directly  affect  the  operation  of  competition  in  the  business  world.  The 
course  considers  the  leading  philosophies  of  public  control  and  economic  develop- 
ment, the  validity  of  their  presuppositions,  and  their  influence  on  legislation,  court 
decisions  and  administrative  law.     3  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Folsom 

193.  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS— A  study  of  alternative  economic  systems.  An 
historical  and  analytical  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  capitalism  and  of  collectivist 
types  of  economic  systems.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  system  of  Soviet  Russia.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hoover 

194.  ECONOMIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE.-A  continuation  of  Eco- 
nomics 193.  A  consideration  of  the  economic  functions  of  society  and  of  the 
contrasting  roles  of  the  state  in  the  various  economic  systems  in  carrying  on  these 
functions.  The  Nazi  system,  the  quasisocialized  economics  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  modifications  of  old-style  capitalism  in  the  United  States  are  analyzed.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  193.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hoover 

201.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS.-Problems  in  theory  and  applied 
economics.  Readings,  reports,  and  discussion  of  selected  topics.  For  majors  in 
Economics,  with  consent  of  the  Department.    3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

204.  ADVANCED  MONEY  AND  BANKING.-Monetary  theory  and  its  statistical 
and  institutional  implementation.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aggregative  theories  of  prices,  interest  rates  and  production;  the  function- 
ing of  monetary  policy  within  various  theoretical  frameworks;  and  appraisal  of  the 
recent  use  and  the  limitations  of  Federal  Reserve  policy.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

218.  BUSINESS  CYCLES— The  characteristics  and  measurement  of  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  output,  employment,  and  prices;  an  historical  survey  of  business 
cycle  theories;  modern  macroeconomic  theory  and  public  policy  as  they  relate  to 
business  cycles  and  associated  problems  of  economic  growth;  techniques  of  fore- 
casting cycles.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Cartter  and  Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

219.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  UNDER-DEVELOPED  AREAS.-Considera- 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  economic  and  related  problems  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  national  and  international  programs  de- 
signed to  accelerate  the  solution  of  these  problems.   3  s.h.    (w)    Professor  Spengler 

231.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.-The  economic  development  of 
Europe  from  medieval  times  to  the  present,  treating  such  topics  as  the  guilds,  mer- 
cantilism, money,  banking,  crises,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  interrelationships 
of  government  and  business,  and  the  economic  consequences  of  war.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Smith 

233.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE.-A  study  of  expenditures,  taxation,  and 
financial  administration  in  state  and  local  governments  with  emphasis  on  current 
problems.    Special  attention  will  be  given  to  research  methods  and  materials  and 
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to  the  financial  relations  between  state  and  local  governments.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  187  or  consent  of  instructor.     3  s.h.     (w) 

237-238.  STATISTICAL  METHODS.-A  study  of  statistical  methods  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  problems  in  business  and  social  sciences.  In  addition  to  de- 
veloping more  thoroughly  the  subject  considered  in  Business  Statistics,  the  follow- 
ing methods  will  be  considered:  simple,  multiple,  partial,  and  curvilinear  correla- 
tion; curve  fitting;  probability;  sampling  distributions;  and  statistical  inference. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  138  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Either  semester  may 
be  taken  for  credit.     6  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Hanna;  Visiting  Professor  Cowden 

240.  NATIONAL  INCOME— A  critical  survey  of  the  conceptual  framework  and 
structure  of  national  income  and  its  components,  the  reliability  of  national  income 
estimates,  and  their  use  in  analyzing  questions  of  economic  policy.  Prerequisite: 
Economics   138   or   consent  of   the  instructor.    3   s.h.     (w)  Professor   Hanna 

243.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS— A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical 
economic  theory.  The  principal  topics  are  vector  spaces  and  matrices,  macrostatics, 
especially  input-output  systems,  and  microstatics,  especially  models  of  the  firm 
employing  game  theory  and  activity  analysis.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

244.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMETRICS.-The  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic theory  by  statistical  testing  and  estimation.  The  course  is  composed  of 
lectures  on  statistical  theory  for  linear  systems  and  of  a  workshop  in  applied  econo- 
metrics. Data  processing  and  programming  for  digital  computor  is  studied,  and 
the  class  participates  in  solution  of  a  problem  by  use  of  computor.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  221  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

256.  LABOR  LEGISLATION  AND  SOCIAL  INSURANCE.-A  study  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  state  to  labor  problems  with  special  reference  to  remedial  legislation, 
to  interference  in  labor  disputes,  and  to  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
155  or  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  de  Vyver 

257.  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT.-A  study  of  the  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement.  Special  emphasis  on  the  origin 
of  modern  trade  unionism,  relating  its  growth  with  western  philosophic  develop- 
ments, and  with  the  changing  economic  and  social  structure  of  society  in  Europe 
and  America.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Cartter 

262.  TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.-An  intensive 
survey  of  the  trade  union  as  an  economic  institution  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  union-management  relationship  as  found  in  collective 
bargaining.     Prerequisite:   Economics  155  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  de  Vyver 

265.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  FINANCE.-A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  international  trade  and  foreign  exchange.  Subjects  covered 
will  include  international  specialization,  balance  of  payments,  foreign  investments, 
tariffs  and  commercial  policies,  exchange  control,  exchange  rates,  and  international 
monetary  problems.     3  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Gerhard 

268.  COMPETITION  AND  MONOPOLY.-A  detailed  study  of  the  varieties 
of  imperfectly  competitive  markets,  the  economic  and  legal  issues  which  they 
raise,  and  the  policy  solutions  which  have  been  attempted  in  the  United  States. 
3  s.h.   (w) 

ACCOUNTING 

57-58.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING-Intended  to  provide  that  general 
knowledge  of  accounting  which  every  business  and  professional  man  should  possess. 
Covers  underlying  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  central  problems  of  income  determination  and  asset  valuation  and  to  the 
use  of  accounting  data  as  a  basis  for  management  decisions.  Supervised  labora- 
tory attendance  optional.     6  s.h.     (w)  Staff 

60.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING.— A  one  semester  course  in  accounting  principles 
designed  for  economics  majors  and  other  non-business  administration  students  who 
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desire  some  understanding  of  basic  accounting  concepts.     Students  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Course  60  and  Course  57-58.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor   Landon;    Associate   Professor   Dickens;   Assistant 

Professor  Hahn 

147.  ACCOUNTING  FOR  CONTROL.-This  course  traces  the  ways  and  means 
of  executive  control  through  statistics  and  industrial  accounting.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  controlling  business  enterprises  through  cost  accounting,  financial 
reports,  and  other  techniques.  This  course  is  not  open  to  accounting  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Economics  57-58.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professors  Black  and  Joero 

171-172.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.-Advanced  accounting  theory  and  prac- 
tice applied  to  the  managerial  problems  of  valuation  and  operation  in  corporations, 
consolidations,  mergers,  and  liquidations.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Economics  57-58.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Shields;  Assistant  Professor  Keller 

173-174.  AUDITING,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.-A  study  of  basic  auditing 
objectives,  standards,  ethics,  terminology,  procedures  and  reports.  Accounting 
principles  and  statement  presentation  are  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
auditor.  The  place  and  responsibility  of  both  the  internal  auditor  and  the  public 
auditor  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  Economics  171-172  and  permission  of  the  de- 
partment.    6  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Dickens 

175-176.  C.P.A.  REVIEW.— Thorough  practice  in  classroom  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  examination.  The  object  is  to  train 
students  to  apply  accounting  principles  and  to  work  in  classroom  under  sub- 
stantially the  same  conditions  as  in  the  examination  room.  Practical  accounting 
problems,  auditing  analysis  and  theory  of  accounts.  Prerequisite:  Economics  171- 
172  and  permission  of  the  department.     6  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Black 

Those  who  do  not  wish  credit  may  take  Economics  175-176  for  $25.00  per  se- 
mester. 

177.  INCOME  TAX  ACCOUNTING.-Presentation  of  the  principles  of  Federal 
Income  Tax  laws  as  related  to  individuals,  partnerships,  estates  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Completion  of  or  registration  for  Economics  171-172.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Shields 

178.  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS.-A  presentation  of  the  design  and  use  of  basic 
accounting  procedures  as  applied  to  specialized  business  needs.  Field  trips  to 
selected  business  units  will  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Economics  171-172  and  the 
permission  of  the  department.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Dickens 

180.  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING.-Accounting  principles  and  methods 
used  in  the  control  and  administration  of  governmental  units.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  state,  county  and  municipal  governments.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  or 
registration  for  Economics  171-172.     3  s.h.     (w)  Associate   Professor  Shields 

275-276.  ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  MANAGEMENT- 
A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  rationale  and  techniques  of  control  methods 
used  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  practices  followed 
by  job-order,  process,  and  standard  costing  as  well  as  the  economics  of  overhead 
costs.  Prerequisites:  Economics  171-172  and  permission  of  the  department.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Black 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

11.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY— A  course  in  regional  economic  geography 
embracing  the  study  of  the  world's  major  geographic  regions,  their  present  and 
potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  these  factors  and  the  development  of  manufacturing  industries, 
cities,  and  commerce.     Offered  both  semester.    3  s.h.     (e) 

105.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.-This  course  deals  primarily  with  the 
elements  and  problems  of  managing  the  operations  of  an  industrial  firm.  Topics 
treated  include  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  management,  qualities  required 
in  executives,  organization,  location,  the  physical  plant,  materials  control,  the 
planning   and   control    of   operations,   industrial   and   market   research,   personnel, 
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budgeting,  purchasing,  and  records  and   reports.     Offered  both  semesters.     3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Landon;  Visiting  Lecturer  Schwenning 

109.  THE  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.-This  course 
involves  comprehensive  study  of  the  resources  and  people  of  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  increases  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
leading  Latin-American  countries.  Prerequisite:  Economics  51-52  or  permission  of 
the  department.     3  s.h.     (e) 

115.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY.-A  study  of  geographic  influences 
consisting  of  location,  maps  and  their  interpretation,  climate,  topography,  soils, 
minerals,  bodies  of  water,  plants,  animals,  and  the  works  of  man.  This  course  is 
required  of  all  students  in  the  Elementary  School  Teaching  program,  and  is  also 
recommended  for  those  intending  to  specialize  in  foreign  trade  or  the  diplomatic 
service.  Prerequisite:  Economics  51-52  or  permission  of  the  department.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Landon 

120.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PACIFIC.-An  analysis  of  the  physi- 
cal influences,  natural  resources  and  economic  activities  of  the  Orient.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  51-52  or  permission  of  the  department.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Tuthill 

138.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.-A  survey  of  the  principal  statistical  methods  and 
their  application  to  economics  and  business  administration.  The  course  deals  with 
collection  of  statistical  data,  construction  of  statistical  tables  and  charts,  and  a  brief 
study  of  the  fundamental  statistical  concepts  and  techniques.  Offered  both  semes- 
ters.   3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hanna;  Mr.  Duvall 

Open  to  juniors  and  to  sophomores  in  the  second  semester.  Not  open  to  seniors 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

143.  CORPORATION  FINANCE— Principles  and  problems  in  the  financial  or- 
ganization of  corporations;  the  study  of  corporate  securities,  the  management  of 
capital,  the  distribution  of  earnings;  industrial  combinations;  insolvency  and  re- 
organization. Prerequisite:  Economics  57-58,  Principles  of  Accounting,  or  Eco- 
nomics 60,  General  Accounting.     Offered  both  semesters.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Joerg;  Assistant  Professors  Keller  and  Hahn 

144.  INVESTMENTS.— A  study  of  the  investment  policies  of  individuals  and 
institutions;  the  securities  markets;  sources  of  investment  information  and  data; 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
57-58  or  60,  and  143.    3  s.h.    (w)        Professor  Joerg;  Assistant  Professor  Keller 

158.  INSURANCE.— Institutions,  practices,  and  theories  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  risks.  Consideration  is  given  to  policy  provisions,  rate  structures,  carrier  organi- 
zation, government  regulation,  and  the  investment  problems.  Planning  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  risks  on  individuals,  firms,  and  the  economy  is  emphasized.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Saville 

168.  MARKETING.— The  topics  covered  in  this  course  include  the  economic 
importance  of  markets  and  the  marketing  system;  marketing  functions;  organiza- 
tion, and  methods,  price  policies;  finance;  speculation;  market  research  and 
planning  of  marketing  activities;  co-operative  marketing;  criticism  of  marketing 
and  means  for  improvement;  and  regulation.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Landon;  Assistant  Professor  Folsom 

181.  BUSINESS  LAW.— The  fundamental  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  routine 
business  transactions.  The  topics  presented  are:  contracts,  agency,  and  negotiable 
instruments.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Black;  Mr.  Galifianakis 

182.  BUSINESS  LAW.— A  continuation  of  181.  The  topics  presented  are:  part- 
nerships, corporation,  sales,  personal  and  real  property,  mortgages,  suretyship, 
bankruptcy  and  trade  regulation.     3  s.h.     (w)  Mr.  McLean 

184.  COMMERCIAL  LAW  FOR  ACCOUNTANTS.-A  review  and  summation 
of  commercial  law  principles  as  they  apply  to  accounting  theory  and  practice. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  commercial  law  sections  of  the  Certified  Public 
Accountant  examinations.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.     For  seniors.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Black 
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188.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.-A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  problems  of  labor  management  and  of  collective  bargaining  under  modern 
industrial  conditions  and  under  existing  labor  legislation.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  deVyver 

191.  BUSINESS  POLICY.— An  integrating  course  where,  through  analysis  of  a 
series  of  case  problems  from  the  top  management  viewpoint,  the  student  is  given 
practice  in  arriving  at  effective  courses  of  action  to  solve  business  problems.  To 
complete  this  course  satisfactorily  the  student  will  be  required  to  draw  upon  the 
institutional  knowledge  and  techniques  acquired  in  the  other  courses  in  the  de- 
partment. Prerequisites:  Business  Administration  requirements  through  the  junior 
year.    3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

1.  ECONOMICS 

A.  Prerequisites: 

1.  Mathematics  21. 

2.  Economics  51-52 

B.  Number  of  hours  needed:  24  hours  in  addition  to  Economics  51-52. 

1.  Required  courses— Economics  149 

Economics  153 

2.  Electives— 18   semester   hours  of  work   in   Economics    (not  Accounting  or 

Business  Administration)  of  which  9  semester  hours  shall  be  advanced 
courses  in  the  Department. 

C.  Related  Work: 

1.  Number  of  hours  needed:   18  hours. 

2.  Required  courses:   one  of  the  following- 

Economics  57-58         Principles  of  Accounting 
Economics  60  General  Accounting 

Economics   138  Business  Statistics 

3.  Departments  in  which  related  work  is  usually  taken: 

Mathematics,  Psychology,  the  social  sciences,  and  Business  Administration. 
In  special  cases  courses  taken  in  other  departments  may  be  counted  as  re- 
lated work  with   the  approval  of  the  department  and  the  dean. 

2.  ACCOUNTING 

The  complete  program  of  study  listed  under  the  heading  Accounting,  on 
page  38  of  this  Bulletin,  must  be  completed  for  the  Accounting  Major. 

3.  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  complete  program  of  study  listed  under  the  heading  Business  on  page 
38  of  this  Bulletin  must  be  completed  in  the  indicated  sequence  for  the 
Business  Administration  major. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR   CARTWRIGHT,   CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    GEHMAN,    DIRECTOR   OF    UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDIES;    PROFESSORS   BOLMEIER,   C  ARR,   AND   UURLBURT;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS 
COLVER,    PETTY,    RUDISILL,    STUMPF,    AND    WEITZ;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    DUNNING, 
PALACIOS,    AND    JOHNSON;    AND    MR.    ATTEBERY 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  designed  for  two  groups  of  stu- 
dents: (1)  students  with  teaching  experience  or  others  who  have  definitely  chosen 
teaching  as  their  lifework,  and  (2)  students  who  desire  to  study  the  school  as  an 
outstanding  social  institution. 

Students  who  do  not  expect  to  teach  but  merely  desire  an  understanding  of 
the  school  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  are  advised  to  elect  such  courses  as  54 
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and  104  for  their  introductory  work  in  the  Department  and  then  to  elect  further 
work  in  accordance  with  their  special  interests.  Students  who  expect  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  should  plan  their  courses  in  accordance  with  the  general  regula- 
tions set  forth  under  Teaching.  Students  who  intend  to  teach  in  elementary  school 
should  confer  with  Professors  Carr  or  Petty,  and  students  who  intend  to  teach  in 
secondary  school  should  confer  with  Professors  Attebery,  Dunning,  or  Hurlburt. 
Students  should  confer  with  their  adviser  prior  to  registration  each  semester. 

1.  ORIENTATION  IN  STUDY  AND  STUDY  HABITS.-A  course  for  freshmen 
whose  high-school  and  other  records  indicate  the  need  for  help  in  working  out 
satisfactory  study  methods  and  in  adjusting  to  college  life.  Note-taking  from  read- 
ing and  lectures,  time  planning,  remedial  reading,  and  pertinent  principles  of  the 
psychology  of  learning  are  among  the  matters  considered.  Either  semester.  3  s.h. 
(w) 

5.  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING— A  course  consisting  of  study  and  practice 
for  the  improvement  of  the  reading  and  study  skills.  Work  is  provided  in  such 
areas  as  vocabulary,  speed  of  comprehension,  critical  interpretation,  organization 
of  ideas,  and  versatility  of  method  in  reading  for  different  purposes.  3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

54.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION.-A  study  of  American  education 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  The  development  of  schools,  their  organiza- 
tion, administration,  curriculum,  and  methods  as  seen  in  relation  to  the  social 
forces  that  have  produced  our  particular  type  of  civilization.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

68.  MENTAL  HYGIENE.— Development  and  application  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples of  adjustment  to  personal  behavior.  Study  of  factors  in  the  development  of 
personal  adjustment  as  influenced  by  human  relations  in  the  home,  school,  and 
community.     Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Psychology  116.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Gehman 

101-102.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION:  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.-The 
study  of  the  nature,  subject  matter,  and  methods  of  elementary  education.  The 
course  is  designed  to  give  prospective  elementary  teachers  an  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  practices  in  the  organization  of  instruction  and  of  subject 
matter  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  public  school.  Students  may 
elect  primary  or  grammar-grade  work,  according  to  their  special  interests.  The 
specific  problems  which  arise  in  the  student  teachers'  experiences  are  treated  in 
group  and  individual  conferences.  Prerequisite:  2.0  average  over-all  and  in  the 
major.    9  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Carr;  Associate  Professor  Petty 

Note:  Education  101-102,103,  and  118  constitute  a  semester's  work  during  the 
senior  year. 

103.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL.- An  intro- 
duction to  the  problems  of  school  organization  and  administration  which  are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  classroom  teacher.  Although  federal  and  state  control 
over  education  is  briefly  reviewed,  the  main  consideration  is  the  local  school  system. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  administration  of  teaching  personnel,  pupil 
personnel,  and  the  program  of  studies.     Either  semester.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Bolmeier  and  Hurlburt;  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 
See  notes  following  courses  101-102,  215,  216. 

104.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPEAN  CULTURE.-A  study  of  the 
evolution  of  educational  theory  and  practice  from  Greek  civilization  through  19th- 
century  Europe.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  educational  ideas  of  outstand- 
ing thinkers  from  Plato  to  Spencer.     3  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

118.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  psychology  of  learning;  in- 
dividual and  social  development;  and  psychology  of  adjustment,  as  related  to  prob- 
lems of  instruction  and  the  processes  of  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  91. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Gehman;  Assistant  Professor  Palacios 

See  notes  following  courses  101-102,  215-216. 

142.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.-Students  enrolled  will  be  allowed  to  spe- 
cialize in  literature  of  either  the  primary  or  the  grammar  grades.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Carr;  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 
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161.  INTEGRATED  ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.-W'ork  in  materials  and 
methods  as  applied  in  two  dimensional  art.  (Required  of  all  students  intending  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  school.)     3  s.h.    (e)  Mr.  Stars 

162.  PLASTIC  ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.-Work  in  basic  three  dimen- 
sional art,  giving  an  understanding  of  different  sculptural  media  with  special  em- 
phasis on  ceramics.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary art  education,  and  will  provide  credit  toward  the  North  Carolina  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Teaching  Certificates.     3  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Stars 

164.  VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.-Materials  and  methods  of 
teaching  vocal  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  emphasis  on  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  performance  of  school  choirs  and  ensembles;  care  of  the 
changing  voice.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate   Professor  Saville 

166.  INSTRUMENTAL    MUSIC   IN    THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL.-Materials  and 

methods  of  teaching  instrumental  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools; 
emphasis  on  teaching  technics,  repertoire,  organization,  and  administration  of  the 
instrumental  curriculum.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Bone 

201.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ARITHMETIC.-Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  number  system,  the  fundamental  operations  (with  whole  numbers, 
fractions,  and  decimals),  percentage,  and  measurements.  Considered  also  are  the 
meaning  theory,  methods  of  teaching,  problem  solving,  evaluation,  practice  and 
drill,  and  selection  and  gradation  of  arithmetical  contents.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary  school.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Petty 

203.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINTSTRATION.-The  fundamental  facts 
and  procedures  of  school  administration,  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  policies 
of  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  local  school  system,  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  school  officials.     Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours  in  education.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professors  Bolmeiir  and  Hurlburt;  Associate   Professor  Stumpf 

204.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION.-Consideration  is  given  to  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  American  social  order,  and  its  adaptation  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  changes.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  responsibility 
(1)  of  the  school  for  seeking  solutions  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  youth  created 
by  a  changing  society;  and  (2)  of  the  government  for  providing  greater  equality 
of  educational  opportunities.    3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Bolmeier 

210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.-The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  overview  of  research,  acquaint  him 
with  the  nature  of  research  processes,  and  develop  within  him  an  understanding 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  good  research  work.  The  course  is  designed  to 
be  liberalizing  as  well  as  technical.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

215.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  PRINCIPLES.-Intensive  study  of  principles, 
curriculum,  and  methods  in  secondary  education.  Accelerated  course  meeting  six 
hours  a  week  for  half  a  semester.  Prerequisite:  2.0  average  over-all  and  in  teaching 
field  or  fields.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216.  Either  semester.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professors  Cartwright  and  Hurlburt; 

Assistant  Professor  Dunning;   Mr.  Attebery 

216.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  INTERNSHIP.-Supervised  internship  in 
junior  or  senior  high  schools.  Full-time  observation  and  teaching  for  half  a  semes- 
ter, accompanied  by  Education  215.     Either  semester.     6  s.h.     (e) 

Professors  Cartwright  and  Hurlburt; 
Assistant  Professor  Dunning;  Mr.  Attebery 
Note:  Education  215.  216.  103,  and  118  constitute  a  semester's  work  during  the 
senior  year. 

217.  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.-An  advanced 
study  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner.  Selected  problems  guiding  the  read- 
ing of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professors  Gehman  and  Weitz 
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224.  TEACHING   THE    SOCIAL   STUDIES   IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.- 

This  course  treats  objectives,  curriculum  trends,  methods,  and  materials  in  ele- 
mentary-school social  studies.  Topics  receiving  emphasis  include  unit-planning, 
use  of  textbook,  the  reading  program,  the  using  of  community  resources,  audio- 
visual materials,  dealing  with  controversial  issues,  teaching  time  and  place  concepts, 
and  evolution.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  teachers  to  work  on  their  own  school 
problems  in  the  social  studies.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Cartwright 

225.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-Evalua- 

tion  of  the  objectives,  content,  materials  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  the  social  studies.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Cartwright 

226.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.  Practice  is  provided  with  elementary-school  chil- 
dren suffering  reading  retardation,  in  testing,  digagnosis,  and  daily  remedial 
teaching.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Rudisili. 

228.  IMPROVEMENT   OF   INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-An 

advanced  treatment  of  curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  in  the  social  studies. 
Individuals  will  concentrate  on  subjects  and  grade  levels  of  their  choice.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Cartwright 

232.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.-A  survey  of  supervision  as  a  means 
of  improving  instructing  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  learner  and  to  com- 
munity needs.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Carr 

234.  SECONDARY-SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION- 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  secondary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  secondary  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  junior  high  school,  regular  high  school,  senior  high,  and 
junior  college.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization 
and  management.    3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Bolmeier 

235.  THE  NATURE,  FUNCTION,  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CUR- 
RICULUM—Selected  problems  guiding  and  reading  of  students.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professors  Carr  and  Cartwright 

236.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.-A  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.  Practice  is  provided  with  secondary-school  chil- 
dren suffering  reading  retardation,  in  testing,  diagnosis,  and  daily  remedial 
teaching.  For  secondary-school  teachers  of  all  subjects  who  wish  to  improve  the 
reading  and  study  habits  of  their  students.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

237.  LITERATURE  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.-This  course  offers  a  critical  survey 
of  literature  written  for,  or  appropriate  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Fiction,  non-fiction,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama  are  examined.  Both  adult  and 
transition-type  literature  are  considered.  Methods  of  organizing  the  program  in 
literature  are  explored.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 

239.  METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS.— This  course  will  present  sound  methods  of  teaching  the  reading 
of  literature  and  other  forms  of  writing,  language,  grammar  and  composition. 
Materials  will  include  selections  found  in  widely  adopted  textbooks,  numerous 
specimen  themes  for  grading,  and  current  books  and  articles  in  the  field.  Several 
short  compositions  and  a  report  will  be  required.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Dunning  and  Associate  Professor  Bowman 

240.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION.-A  study  of 
the  sources  of  occupational  and  educational  information:  methods  of  securing  and 
organizing  occupational  information;  methods  of  providing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional information  to  students  through  career  days,  college  conferences,  class  activi- 
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ties,  and   individual    counseling;   methods  of  making   job  analyses  and  community 
occupational   surveys.     3  s.h.     (vv)  Associate  Professor  Colver 

241.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE.-An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophies 
of  guidance;  a  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  instruction,  administration, 
and  guidance  in  education.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational 
psychology.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor  Colver 

243.  PERSONALITY  DYNAMICS.-A  study  of  personality  structure  and  dy- 
namics with  emphasis  upon  the  implications  for  counseling  and  instruction.  Pre- 
requisite:  6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Gehman 

246.  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS.-This  course  deals  with  such 
topics  as  aims,  curriculum,  course  and  lesson  planning,  and  classroom  procedure 
for  teaching  secondary-school  mathematics.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Reynolds 

253.  SCHOOL  LAW.— The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  pro- 
spective school  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  legal  features  of  school  organi- 
zation and  administration.  Although  some  attention  is  given  to  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  court  decisions  relating  to  educa- 
tion. Students  are  expected  to  select  appropriate  problems  in  school  law  for  inten- 
sive study.    3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Bolmeier 

258.  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS.-A  critical  study  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  involved  in  measurement  in  education  with  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual research.  Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  in  the  Department,  including  a 
course  in  educational  psychology.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Weitz 

266.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-Presentation  of  basic  con- 
cepts in  natural  and  physical  science  through  selected  readings,  the  use  of  simple 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  construction  and  use  of  equipment,  and  field 
studies.     3  s.h.    (e)  Mr.  Atteberv 

276.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  SCIENCE.-Discussion,  lectures  and 
collateral  reading,  related  to  such  topics  as  aims,  tests,  curriculum,  classroom  and 
laboratory  procedure,  field  trips,  course  and  lesson  planning  for  secondary-school 
science.    3  s.h.    (e)  Mr.  Attebery 

290.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY.-Planning  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment  to  meet  instructional,  health,  and 
community  needs  for  immediate  and  long-range  purposes.  This  course  is  intended 
for  teachers  and  principals  as  well  as  for  superintendents.  Areas  to  be  treated 
include  site  selection;  trends  in  design,  lighting,  ventilation  and  heating;  custodial 
service  and  maintenance;  and  financing.    3  s.h.    (e)        Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

DEPARTMENTAL   MAJOR 

Major  Requirements:  Number  of  hours  needed:  24  hours  in  the  Department, 
including  6  hours  in  senior-graduate  courses. 

Related  Work:  sufficient  work  in  subjects  to  be  taught  to  meet  certification  re- 
quirements in  state  in  which  student  intends  to  teach. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors  in  this  Bulletin. 

MATERIALS  AND   METHODS  COURSES 

Certain  courses  concerned  with  materials  and  methods  in  teaching  the  various 
subjects  in  the  public  school  curriculum  are  listed  in  the  proper  subject  matter 
or  department.  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  credit  on  teaching  certificate 
and  are  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  such  credit. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  MAJOR 

Students  desiring  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools  should  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  program  of  study  listed  under  the  heading  Science  Education  Major. 
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ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR   TURNER,   CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   BUDD,   DIRECTOR   OF   UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDIES;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    PATTON,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION;    PRO- 
FESSORS    BEVINGTON,     BLACKBURN,     BOYCE,     BRINKLEY,     GOHDES,     SANDERS.     STEVENSON. 
AND  WARD;  VISITING  PROFESSORS  DUFFEY  AND  UNGER;   ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS  BEVING- 
TON, BOWMAN,  BRYANT,   HARWELL,   NYGARD,  REARDON,   AND   WETHERBY;    ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS     ANDERSON,     FERGUSON,     HENINGER,     JORDAN,     MICHALAK,     POTEAT, 
RANDALL,     SCHWERMAN,     SMITH,     AND     WILLIAMS;     DRS.     CARRITHERS,     LOGAN, 
O'NEIL,      REIMAN,      AND      RIDDEL;      MMES.      ANDERSON,      DUFFY,      MICHALAK, 
WETHERBY,    AND   WIMSATT;    MESSRS.    ARTZT,    BELFI.OWER,   BLUME,   CANINE, 
CHARD,        CLUGSTON,       COMBS,       CUNNINGHAM,        HALLORAN,        HASKIN, 
KOPPENHAVER,   KRAFT,    LADD,    MCCELVEY,    PETERSON,    PRICE,    QUAINT- 
ANCE,     RICHMAN,     SHORTER,     SKACGS,     SPEAKS,     TRACI,     AND     TRUE 

1-2.  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION.-Training  in  composition  through  the  writ- 
ing of  weekly  expository  themes.  The  theme  subjects  derive  from  assigned  read- 
ing drawn  from  British  and  American  literature  of  the  20th  Century.  English  1 
takes  up  the  Essay,  the  Short  Story,  and  the  Novel;  English  2,  the  Play  and  the 
Poem.  The  student  attends  each  week  (1)  a  general  lecture  on  the  reading  for 
the  week;  (2)  a  section  meeting,  where  the  instructor  and  a  small  group  discuss 
problems  of  composition  and  literature;  and  (3)  an  individaul  conference  in 
which  the  instructor  reads  and  grades  the  weekly  theme  and  makes  special  assign- 
ments according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

33.  REMEDIAL  WRITING.— A  non-credit  course  in  basic  composition  which 
may  be  elected  by  students  who  need  it,  or  may  be  required  of  certain  students 
under  the  conditions  stated  on  page  31,  "Deficiencies  in  Composition."    (w) 

53.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  WRITING  -Emphasis  is  placed  first  on  the 
student's  mastering  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  grammar  and  the  other 
essentials  of  correct  writing.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Jordan 

65-66.  IMAGINATIVE  WRITING.-A  foundation  course  in  imaginative  writing, 
both  prose  and  verse.  Primarily  for  sophomores,  but  in  special  cases  open  to 
students  from  other  classes.     The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required.     6  s.h.   (e) 

Professor  Sanders 

93.  TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATION.-Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  writ- 
ing of  business  letters,  technical  reports,  and  articles  for  submission  to  technical 
journals.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  course  will  provide  training  in  the 
oral  presentation  of  various  materials.    Prerequisite:   English    1   and  2.  3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Harwell  and  Staff 

101.  ADVANCED  EXPOSITORY  WRITING.-Designed  for  students  interested 
in  expository  writing,  this  is  a  course  in  advanced  composition.  Primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores  approved  by  the  instructor.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Assistant  Professor  Ferguson 

103-104.  NARRATIVE  WRITING.-Class  discussion  of  students'  manuscripts, 
supplemented  by  a  critical  evaluation  of  selected  short  stories  and  a  novel  and 
by  individual  conferences  with  the  instructor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors.  Students  desiring  admission  to  the  course  should  present  a  piece  of 
writing  to  the  instructor  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  semester.  Prerequisite 
for  English  104:  English  103.     6  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Blackburn 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 
51.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.-A  basic  course  in  public  speaking, 
designed  to  give  the  student  the  poise  and  confidence  necessary  to  think  and 
speak  freely  before  an  audience.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  gathering 
and  organization  of  speech  materials  and  to  oral  presentation.  Not  open  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     3  s.h.  Associate   Professor  Reardon;  Assistant 

Professors   Michalak  and  Schwerman 

118.  PERSUASIVE  SPEAKING.-The  psychological  and  sociological  techniques 

used  in  gaining  acceptance  of  ideas  through  speech.  Study  is  made  of  the  factors 
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influencing  human  behavior;  audience  analysis  and  motivation;  choice,  arrange- 
ment, and  adaptation  of  material.  Extensive  practice  in  persuasive  speaking. 
Prerequisite:   English  151  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Wetherby 

119.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATER.-The  origin  and  development  of  drama, 
acting,  and  stagecraft  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  modern  European  and  American 
theater.  Production  problems  of  representative  plays  of  the  various  periods  will 
be  discussed.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores  approved 
by  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Reardon 

121.  STAGECRAFT.— An  introductory  course  on  the  technical  aspects  of  play 
production:  secenery,  lighting,  properties,  make-up,  and  costuming.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  Laboratory  work  will  be  coordinated  with  the  various  productions  of 
the  Duke  Players.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores 
approved  by  the  instructor.    3  s.h.  '(e)  Assistant  Professor  Michalak 

122.  PLAY  PRODUCTION.-An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  producing  a 
play;  theater  organization,  play  selection,  casting,  and  rehearsal.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores  approved 
by  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Michalak 

139.  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE.-The  correction  of  minor  functional  speech  dis- 
orders. The  speech  organs  and  their  function.  The  International  Phonetic  Alpha- 
bet and  its  use.  Drill  in  pronunciation,  diction,  vocal  quality.  Primarily  for 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors;  also  open  to  freshmen  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Wetherby   and  Assistant  Professor  Schwerman 

150.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  poetry  and 
certain  types  of  prose,  with  practice  in  the  technique  by  which  they  may  be  com- 
municated to  an  audience.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Schwerman 

151.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.-A  basic  course  in  public  speaking 
for  juniors  and  seniors  dealing  with  the  same  matters  as  51.  (Not  open  for  credit 
to  students  who  have  taken  51).     3  s.h     (e  &  w) 

Associate  Professor  Rfardon;  Assistant  Professors 
Michalak  and  Schwerman 

152.  ARGUMENTATION.-The  principles  of  argumentation  and  debating.  The 
techniques  of  analysis,  investigation,  evidence,  reasoning,  brief  making,  and  refuta- 
tion. Participation  in  class  discussions  and  debates.  Prerequisite:  English  151  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Wetherby 

171.  172.  RADIO  BROADCASTING.-The  theory  and  practice  of  radio  broad- 
casting. The  purpose,  preparation,  and  production  of  various  types  of  radio 
programs.  There  will  be  experience  before  a  microphone  in  a  studio  situation. 
Laboratory  work  both  semesters.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to 
sophomores  approved  by   the  instructor.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Wetherby 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 
55,  56.  REPRESENTATIVE  BRITISH  WRITERS.-The  following  works  are 
studied  in  the  first  semester:  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  at 
least  two  tales,  Shakespeare's  I  Henry  IV,  Hamlet  or  King  Lear,  and  one  other 
play,  John  Donne's  Poems  (selections),  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (selections)  and 
some  of  the  shorter  poems;  in  the  second  semester:  Pope's  Poems  (selections), 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  Keats's  Poems  and  Letters,  Arnold's  Selected  Poetry  and 
Prose,  Dickens's  Great  Expectations,  Joyce's  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  You?ig  Man, 
and  Eliot's  The  Waste  Land  and  Other  Poems.    6  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Staff 

57,  58.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS.-Selections  and  complete 
works.  The  first  semester  will  include  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Whitman,  and  Dickinson;  the  second  will  include  Twain,  James,  Frost  or 
Robinson,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  Cummings,  and  Faulkner  or  Hemingway.  6  s.h. 
(e  &  w)  Staff 
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111,  112.  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE.-The  writers  emphasized 
in  the  first  term  are  Pope,  Swift,  Defoe,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Fielding;  in  the  sec- 
ond term,  Johnson,  Gray,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  the  later  novelists,  and 
Blake.  6  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Ferguson 

117.  MILTON.— Milton's  poetry  and  prose,  together  with  their  relation  to  the 
period  and  to  other  great  works  of  literature.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Brinkley 

123,  124.  SHAKESPEARE.-In  the  first  semester  twelve  plays,  before  1600;  in 
the  second   semester  about  ten  plays,  after  1600.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Professor  Ward;  Associate  Professors  Bowman  and  Bryant; 
Assistant  Professors  Randall  and  Williams 

125,  126.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1789-1832.-The  course  begins  with  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  forerunners  of  Romanticism.  The  chief  emphasis  in 
the  first  semester  is  on  the  work  of  the  older  Romantics:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  and  Hazlitt.  In  the  second  semester  the  chief  emphasis  is  on  the  work  of 
the  younger  Romantics:   Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  DeQuincey.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Sanders;  Associate  Professor  Patton 

131.  132.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1832-1900.-A  study  of  the  chief  writers 
of  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  from  Carlyle  to  Yeats.  The  major  writers  studied 
in  the  first  semester  are  Carlyle,  Tennvson,  Browning,  Macaulay,  Mill,  and  New- 
man; in  the  second  semester,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  the  Rossettis.  Morris,  Swinburne, 
Shaw,  and  Yeats,  with  selections  from  other  writers.  Collateral  reading  from 
novels  of  the  period.     6  s.h.    (e)  Professors  Bevington,  Sanders, 

and  Stevenson 

133.  134.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  POETRY.-A  study  of  twentieth-century 
poetry  and  poetic  criticism  in  England  and  America.  Problems  in  critical 
analysis  and  interpretation.  First  semester:  the  emphasis  is  on  sources  in  nine- 
teenth-century Symbolism  and  on  the  poetry  of  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Eliot,  Pound,  and 
Stevens.  Second  semester:  the  emphasis  is  on  the  poets  and  the  poetic  theories 
of  the  last  thirty  years.     6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Profi  ssor  Bevington 

137,  138.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-A  survey  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Selections  and  complete  novels  (Hawthorne  and  Melville  in  the  first 
semester;  Twain,  Henry  James,  and  others  in  the  second).  Not  open  for  credit 
to  students  who  have  taken  57,  58.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Associate  Professor  Budd;  Assistant  Professor  Anderson 

141.  CHAUCER.—  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  the  minor  poems,  with  attention 
to  their  literary  and  social  background.     3  s.h.    (w) 

143,  144.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  ELIZABETHAN  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.— A  study  of  the  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  of  the  period.  First  semes 
ter:  the  emphasis  in  poetry  is  on  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Raleigh.  Shakespeare:  in 
prose,  on  Sidney  and  Florio's  Montaigne;  in  drama,  on  Marlowe.  Second  semester: 
the  chief  emphasis  is  on  the  metaphysical  poets— Donne  through  Vaughan.  Prose: 
Bacon,  Burton,  Donne,   Browne.     Drama:   Jonson,  Webster,  Ford.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Blackburn 

147.  THE  LITERARY  EXPRESSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT.-Readings 
which  delineate  man's  changing  concept  of  nature,  with  emphasis  on  both  the 
scientific  thought  and  the  literary  merit  of  each  text.  Representative  works  of 
Hesiod,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Descartes,  Thomas  Browne,  Bertrand  Russell, 
and  others.     Primarily  for  engineering  students  and  majors  in  science.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

153,  154.  READINGS  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.-Significant  works  are 
read  in  translation  and  related  to  similar  works  in  English  literature.  The  first 
semester  includes  selected  writings  of  Homer,  the  Greek  dramatists,  Plato,  Vergil, 
and  Ovid.  The  second  semester  comprises  works  by  Dante,  More,  Cervantes, 
Mohere,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Dostoevski,  Ibsen,  and  Kafka.  6  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

155.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA.-Continental  and  Irish  plays  from  Ibsen 
to  Brecht  are  read  in  relation  to  the  modern  drama  of  ideas  and  to  the  free 
theater  movement.    3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Reardon 
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156.  MODERN  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA.-Plays  from  Pinero  to 
Arthur  Miller  are  read  and  discussed  in  relation  to  European  origins  and  to  the 
contemporary  scene.     3   s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor  Reardon 

157,  158.  ENGLISH  FICTION.-Close  study  of  works  by  major  novelists  from 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  present,  with  attention  to  social  and  philo- 
sophical contexts  and  with  especial  regard  to  problems  of  form.  In  the  first  se- 
mester, Defoe  to  Butler,  including  novels  by  Fielding,  Austen,  Emily  Bronte,  and 
Dickens;  in  the  second  semester,  Conrad  to  Golding,  including  novels  by  Lawrence. 
Forster,  and  Huxley,  and  James  Joyce's  Ulysses.  Students  with  credit  for  129 
are  not  eligible  for   157.    6  s.h.     (e)  Assistant   Professor  Smith 

165,  166.  AMERICAN  FICTION.-A  survev  of  the  novel  and  the  short  story. 
The  first  semester  covers  the  nineteenth  century,  from  Washington  Irving  to  Henry- 
James;  the  second  covers  the  twentieth  century  through  ten  representative  books. 
6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Budd 

197-198.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH.-A  course  designed  to  offer  guid- 
ance in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  English  and  American  literature  to 
students  of  superior  ability.  Comparative  studies  will  be  encouraged,  and  con- 
siderable reading  will  be  required  in  critical  and  aesthetic  theory.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  final  essay.  Admission  by  invitation  of  the  Department.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Blackburn;  Assistant  Professor  Williams 

FOR    SENIORS    AND    GRADUATES 

203.  CHAUCER.— The  minor  poems,  Troilus,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales.  3 
s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

207,  208.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.-A  survev  of  the  lan- 
guage from  Old  to  Present  English,  taking  into  consideration  developments  in 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Nygard 

209.  PRESENT-DAY  EXGLISH.-A  description  of  present-day  American 
English,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  phonemic,  morphemic,  and  syntactical 
structure  of  the  language:  comparison  of  traditional  and  structural  grammars; 
semantic  change;  the  relation  of  the  written  to  the  spoken  language;  usage;  and 
the   practical   application    of   language   study    to   composition.     3   s.h. 

Associate   Professor   Nygard 

215,  216.  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA.-Study  of  one  or  two  major  dramatists 
(Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  and  extensive  reading  in  other  writers 
(Heywood,  Ford,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  Middleton)  with  emphasis  on  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  their  work   in  relation   to  its  historical  background.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

217.  MILTON.— Milton's  poetry  and  prose,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  poems. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Brinkley 

218.  SPENSER.— The  reading  of  Spenser's  works,  with  chief  attention  to  The 
Faerie  Queene.    3  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

219.  220.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Addison, 
Steele,  and  others  are  studied  in  the  first  semester;  in  the  second,  Gray,  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  the  novelists  and  other  writers.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Boyce 
221,  222.   ENGLISH   LITERATURE   OF   THE   EARLY   NINETEENTH   CEN- 
TURY.—The  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers   from  Scott    to   the  early  Carlyle, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Colerdige,  and  Keats.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professors  Bevington,  Sanders,  and  Stevenson 
223,  224.  ENGLISH   LITERATURE   OF  THE   LATER  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.—The  first  semester  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Ten- 
nyson, and  Browning;  the  second  semester  to  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Pater,  George  Eliot, 
Meredith,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  Swinburne.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Professors  Bevington,  Sanders,  and  Stevenson 

277.  LITERARY   CRITICISM.-A   study   of   the   Greek   and   Roman  critics,  in 

chronological  order  but  with  emphasis  on  their  permanent  value  rather  than  on 
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the  mere  history;  also  the  Continental  and  English   critics  to  about   1900.     3  s.h. 
(w)  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

229,  230.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1800- 1865. -The  writers  emphasized  in 
the  first  semester  are  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne;  in  the  second  semester, 
Poe  and  Melville.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Turner 

233,  234.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1865-1920-Selected  works  of  representa- 
tive authors  of  the  period.  The  first  semester's  assignments  will  include  Whitman, 
Lanier,  Mark  Twain,  James,  Howells,  Emily  Dickinson,  Henry  Adams,  and  the 
Local  Colorists;  the  second  semester's.  Crane,  Norris,  Moody,  London,  Dreiser, 
Edith  Wharton,  Willa  Cather,  O'Neill,  Robinson,  and  Frost.  The  lectures  will 
deal  primarily  with  literary  trends  as  shaped  by  the  social  background.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Gohdes  and  Visiting  Professor  Duffey 

235,  236.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1920.-The  first  semester  will  in- 
clude Sherwood  Anderson,  Mencken,  Lewis,  Lardner,  Gertrude  Stein,  Pound,  Eliot, 
Cummings,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  Fitzgerald;  the  second  semester,  Dos  Passos, 
Farrell,  Steinbeck,  Wolfe,  MacLeish,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Richard  Wright, 
and  more  recent  writers.  6  s.h.    (w)  Visiting  Professor  Duffey 

237.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,  1642-1800.-The  heroic  play  and  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  Restoration;  the  important  plays,  serious  and  comic,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     3  s.h.  Professor  Ward 

239.  SHAKESPEARE.-The  plays  and  poems.    3  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

251,  252.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.- 
Major  works  in  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  from  1600  to  the  death  of  Dryden.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Ward  and  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

262.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  TWENTIETH  CENTURY .- 
Representative  work  of  leading  writers  from  1900  to  1930,  in  the  fields  of  fiction, 
drama,  and  poetry.  Critical  analysis  of  selected  specimens,  and  discussion  of  types, 
themes,  and  trends.     3  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

266.  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.-A  survey  and  analytical 
examination  of  the  major  trends  and  figures  in  twentieth -century  American  crit- 
icism. Emphasis  is  on  Eliot,  Pound,  Babbitt,  Santayana,  Wilson,  Tate,  and 
Trilling.     3  s.h.   (w)  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

269,  270.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.-The  principal  authors  and  the  chief 
literary  developments  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Emphasis  in  the  first 
semester  is  on  Byrd,  Kennedy,  Simms,  Poe,  Timrod,  and  the  humorists;  in  the 
second  on  Lanier,  Harris,  Cable,  Mark  Twain,  Ellen  Glasgow,  and  Faulkner.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  historical  and  cultural  background  and  to  literary  rela- 
tions extending  outside  the  region.    6  s.h.     (w)  Profeesor  Turner 

274.  AMERICAN  HUMOR.— The  development  of  the  native  tradition  in  the 
Down-East  humorists  and  the  humorists  of  the  Old  Southwest.  Extensive  reading 
in  Mark  Twain  and  his  contemporaries,  and  some  attention  to  the  continuation  of 
the  tradition  after  Mark  Twain.     3  s.h.     (w)  Proffesor  Turner 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  English   1  and  2. 

Major  Requirements:  English  55-56  and  eighteen  semester  hours,  above  the 
sophomore  level,  in  English  and  American  literature  including  the  following: 

1.  Six  hours  at  the  junior-senior  level  (generally  to  be  taken  in  the  junior 
year)  in  one  of  five  designated  period  courses  (143-144,  111-112,  125-126,  131- 
132,  137-138). 

2.  Three  hours  in  one  of  the  major  authors,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  or  Milton 
(141,  203,  123,  124,  239,  117,  217). 

3.  Six  hours  (to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year)  in  senior-graduate  courses,  num- 
bered at  the  200  level.  These  courses  are  to  be  chosen  so  that  surveys  of 
particular  periods  do  not  duplicate  in  subject  matter  the  courses  taken  in 
(1)  above. 
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4.    The  remaining  hours  must  meet  the  following  distribution  requirements: 

(a)  Three   hours  of   English   literature   before    1800,   unless   the   require- 
ment is  met  in   (1)  or   (3)  above. 

(b)  Three  hours  of  English  literature  after  1800,  unless  the  requirement 
is  met  in   (1)  or   (3)  above. 

(c)  Three  hours  of  American   literature,   unless   the   requirement  is  met 
in    (1)  or    (3)  above. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours,  which  may  include  appropriate  courses 
in  history,  aesthetics,  art,  music,  languages,  literature  in  translation,  philosophy, 
composition,  dramatics,  speech,  and  the  teaching  of  English.  Related  work  must 
be  taken  in  at  least  two  departments. 

Through  the  Senior  Seminar  in  English  (197-198)  the  Department  offers  work 
leading  to  Graduation  with  Distinction  in  English. 

FORESTRY 

Students  without  a  Bachelor's  degree  who  are  preparing  for  work  in  forestry 
as  a  profession  should  take  the  courses  outlined  under  the  Academic-Forestry 
Combination  in  the  section  on  Requirements  for  Degrees.  However,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor  in  charge,  certain  forestry  courses  may  be  elected  by  students 
in  other  curricula  provided  thev  have  had  adequate  preparation  (see  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Forestry). 

Members  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes,  whether  or  not  registered 
in  the  Academic-Forestry  Combination,  may  elect  the  following  course: 

52.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY.-Introduction  to  forestry  in  the  United 
States,  growth  of  trees  and  forests;  social  and  economic  problems  in  developing 
America's  primary  renewable  natural  resource;  contribution  of  forests  to  the  na- 
tional economy.     2  s.h.    (w)  Mr.  White 

GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    BFRRY,    CHAIRMAN    AND    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES; 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    FURBISH    AND    HFRON 

51.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  surface  features  of  the  earth,  their  origin,  structure,  and  materials.  Illustrative 
materials  arc  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Excursions  are  made  to  neighboring 
points  when  the  principles  of  the  science  are  studied  in  the  field.  Three  one- 
hour  lectures  or  recitations  and   one   three-hour   laboratory.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Furbish  and  Heron 

52.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  some  knowledge  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  earth's  history.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  suitable  neigh- 
boring localities.  Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  lab- 
oratory.    Prerequisite:  Geology  51.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Furbish  and  Heron 

55.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  structural  features  of  the 
earth's  crust.     Three  one-hour  lectures.     Prerequisite:  Geology  51,  52.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Heron 

58.  GEOMORPHOLOGY.-A  detailed  study  of  the  process  at  work  on  the  land 
surface  and  the  topographic  forms  produced  bv  them  under  different  climatic  con- 
ditions. This  course  includes  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps. 
Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations  and  one   three-hour  laboratory.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Berry 

101-102.  MINERALOGY.-This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  crystallography  and  the  crystal  groups,  using  crystal  models  and 
crystallized  minerals.  Followed  by  the  systematic  study  of  about  175  important 
minerals.  Determinative  work  includes  exercises  on  sight  recognition,  identifica- 
tion by  blow-pipe,  and  other  physical  and  chemical  tests.  Excursions  will  be 
made  to  neighboring  mineral  localities.  Three  two-hour  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry   1-2    'can  be  taken   concurrently).     8  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Berry 
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151.  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY— Study  of  world  distribution,  geologic  occurrence, 
and  uses  of  important  mineral  deposits.  Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory.     Prerequisite:   Geology    101-102.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Berry 

152.  INTRODUCTORY  PALEONTOLOGY.— Systematic  study  of  invertebrate 
paleontology,  dealing  mainly  with  generic  characters  of  the  fossil  invertebrates  and 
their  use  in  identifying  and  correlating  geologic  formations.  Three  one-hour  lec- 
tures or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Geology  51,  52, 
and  Zoology  2.    4  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Berry 

164.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGIC  MAPPING.-An  introduction  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  techniques  used  in  geologic  mapping,  including  appli- 
cable methods  of  surveying,  the  use  of  aerial  photographs,  the  interpretation  of 
geologic  maps,  and  the  solution  of  problems  in  geologic  relationships.  Field  ex- 
cursions will  be  made  when  possible.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each   week.     Prerequisites:   Geology   51,  52,  55,   151.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Heron 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1-2;  Zoology  2,  Geology  51,  52. 

Major  Requirements:  1.  Number  of  hours  needed,  30  s.h.  2.  Required  courses, 
Geology  55,  101-102,  151,  152,  164.     3.  Recommended  courses,  Geology  58. 

Related  Work:  1.  Number  of  hours  needed  for  A.B.,  12  s.h.;  for  B.S.,  18  s.h. 
2.  Required  courses,  1  year  Mathematics.  3.  Departments  in  which  related  work 
is  usually  taken,  Chemistry,  Economics  109,  115,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Sociology 
93,  Zoology,  and  Engineering. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    SALINGER,    CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    MAXWELL,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDER- 
GRADUATE    STUDIES;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSOR     SEYMOUR,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN 
INSTRUCTION;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    SCHOOLFIELD;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR 
REARE;    MR.    ALLEN    AND    MR.    BRODERSEN 

1-2.     ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.-6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Assistant  Professor  Seymour  and  Staff 
63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.-6  s.h.    (e&w) 

Associate  Professor  Maxwell  and  Staff 

91-92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN  LITERATURE.-A  third  year  course. 

Both    literary    and    linguistic   factors   are    combined    with    practice   in    the   spoken 

language.    6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Allen 

German  63-64  is  prerequisite  for  all  100  group  courses. 

107,  108.  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.-The  German  language  as  used  in  the 
various  contemporary  sciences.  6  s.h.  Associate   Professor  Maxwell 

109,  110.  GERMAN  PROSE  FICTION.-Origin  and  development  of  the  German 
novel  and  short  story  with  special  emphasis  on  the  nineteenth  century.    6  s.h. 

Professor  Salinger  and  Assistant  Professor  Seymour 

115,  116.  GERMAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study 
of  leading  dramatists  from  Kleist  to  Hauptmann.     6  s.h. 

117,  118.  GERMAN  CONVERSATION.-A  course  in  writing  and  speaking  Ger- 
man for  properly  qualified  students.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Beare  and  Mr.  Brodersen 
125,    126.  CONTEMPORARY    GERMAN    LITERATURE.-A    study    of   repre- 
sentative   works   of    the    twentieth    century.      Kafka    will    be    read    first    semester; 
Thomas  Mann's  selected  works  will  be  read  second  semester.     6  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Maxwell 

131,   132.  INTRODUCTION   TO   GOETHE.-The  reading  of  his  early  novels 

and  epics  and  works  pertaining  to  his  life.    6  s.h.      Associate  Professor  Maxwell 
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133,  134.  THE  GERMAN  LYRIC.-A  survey  of  the  development  of  German 
lyric  poetry,  principally  from  Klopstock  to  Rilke  (with  some  attention  to  mediaeval 
and  early  modern  poets),  seen  as  poetic  reflection  of  German  thought.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Salinger 

135.  THE  NATURE  OF  LANGUAGE.-Origin  and  nature  of  language,  meth- 
ods of  descriptive,  historical,  and  comparative  linguistics,  the  linguistic  heritage 
of  modern  European  tongues,  world  language  families.  No  specific  prerequisite. 
Sophomore  standing.  Does  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  uniform  language  re- 
quirement.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Seymour 

201,  202.  GOETHE.-A  study  of  his  life  and  works  in  the  light  of  his  lasting 
significance   to  World  Literature.     6  s.h.  Professor  Salinger 

203.  204.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-Eighteenth-century  German  literature 
in  its  relation  to  contemporary  European  philosophy.    6  s.h.        Professor  Salinger 

205,  206.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN.-The  language  and  literature  of  Ger- 
many's first  classical  period.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Seymour  and  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

207.  208.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.-The  course  covers  the  entire  field  of 
German  romanticism  from   1800  to  1850.    6  s.h.    Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

209,  210.  KLEIST,  GRILLPARZER,  and  HEBBEL.-The  development  of  the 
drama  in   Germany  and  Austria  between   Schiller  and  Naturalism.     6  s.h. 

Professor   Salinger 

211.  212.  HEINRICH  HEINE  AND  HIS  TIME.-Heines  life  and  thought,  and 
the  contemporary  European  culture.     6  s.h.  Professor  Salinger 

213.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EMPIRES,  1866-1918.-German  and  Austrian 
authors  of  the  period  with  emphasis  on  Raabe,  Fontaine,  von  Saar,  Hauptmann, 
the  early  works  of  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann,  the  early  Hesse  and  Rilke. 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

214.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1918-Special  emphasis  on  Thomas 
Mann.  Broch,  Doderer  and  the  novel  since  1920,  the  drama  from  Hofmannsthal 
to  Brecht,  the  poetry  of  George,  the  later  Rilke  and  Benn.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

215.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  Baroque,  seen  against  the  background  of  their  time.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE 

201.  202.  ROMANTICISM.-Studies  in  the  origin,  rise  and  development  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  the  chief  literature  of  the  Western  world.  The  approach 
is  comparative;  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  on  England,  France  and  Germany 
with  some  reference  to  other  countries.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lec- 
tures by  speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  University.     6  s.h. 

Professor   Saunger 

203,  204.  REALISM  AND  SYMBOLISM.-Comparative  studies  in  the  literatures 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain  and  Italy, 
tracing  the  decline  of  romatic  individualism  and  the  reappraisal  of  man's  signifi- 
cance against  the  social  background.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lectures 
by  speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  Universitv.     6  s.h. 

Professor   Salinger 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

1.  Prerequisites:   German   1-2  and  63-64. 

2.  Major  Requirements:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  German  Depart- 
ment. Twelve  of  these  must  be  selected  from  the  200  courses.  The  remaining 
twelve  may  be  selected  from  German  91-92  and  any  courses  in  the  100  group. 
German  107,  108  does  not  count  toward  the  major.  German  117,  118,  and  135  are 
highly  recommended  to  any  student  majoring  in  the  Department. 

3.  Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours,  chosen  from  the  Humanities  with 
the  approval  of  the  German  Department. 
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GREEK 

PROFESSOR   TRUESDALE,   CRAIRMAN    AND   DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES; 
MESSRS.    SHOWS    AND    STANLEY 

Courses  15,  121,  122,  131,  141,  142,  151  are  entirely  in  English  and  require  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  purpose  in  offering  them  is  to  give  a 
wider  circle  of  students  some  conception  of  the  debt  which  modern  civilization 
owes  to  the  Greeks. 

1-2.  COURSE  FOR  BEGINNERS.-Open   to   all   students.     6   s.h.    (w) 

Mr.  Shows 

15.  MYTHOLOGY— A  study  of  Greek  mythology  and  the  use  made  of  it  in 
art  and  English  literature.  No  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  required. 
Open  to  freshmen  as  an  elective  in  either  semester.  3  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK— Intensive  review  of  fundamentals  with  em- 
phasis on  development  of  comprehensive  reading  ability.  Selection  from  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Lysias.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  1-2.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Mr.  Shows 

105-106.  HOMER.-Iliad,  Books  MIL  FLATO.-Apology  and  Crito.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  courses  1-2  and  63-64  or  their  equivalents.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Truesdale 

107-108.  EURIPIDES.-Afedert.  SOYHOCLES. -Oedipus  Tyrannus.  ARISTOPH- 
ANES.— Clouds.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  required  preliminary 
work.     6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Truesdale 

117-118.  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.-The  character  of  this  course  is  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  students  enrolled.     3  s.h.    (w)     Professor  Truesdale 

121,  122.  GREEK  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION -The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  life  and  civilization  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  to  those  who  have  never  studied  the  language  but  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  literature  by  the  use 
of  translations.  It  is,  however,  open  as  an  elective  to  all  juniors  and  seniors, 
whether  they  know  Greek  or  not.  First,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  read  in 
translation  and  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views  of  the  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries at  Troy  and  other  cities  of  the  Aegean  age;  then,  many  of  the  extant 
plays  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  are  studied  in  English  translation.  6  s.h. 
(w  &  e)  Professor  Truesdale  and  Mr.  Stanley 

Students  may  elect  course  122,  whether  they  have  taken  course  121  or  not. 

131.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.-The  history  of  the  Greek  world  from  the  Late 
Bronze  Age  to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Open  to  seniors,  juniors,  and  (by  ar- 
rangement) sophomores.     No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.     3  s.h.    (e)       Staff 

141,  142.  GREEK  ART.— (May  be  treated  as  two  semester-courses.)  Open  to 
seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of 
Greek  architecture  and  Greek  sculpture  in  all  periods.  Course  141  is  opened  by 
a  preliminary  account  of  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  and  Aegean  artistic  back- 
grounds. Course  142  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Greek  art  of  the  greatest  period  with  the 
main  emphasis  on  sculpture,  and  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  141.  All 
lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  slides.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.  6  s.h. 
(E)  Mr.  Stanley 

151.  GREEK  ARCHAEOLOGY.-A  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of  archaeological  discovery  as  evidence  of  the  artistic 
development  of  the  Greek  people.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  various 
archaeological  sites.  Open  to  seniors,  juniors,  and  (by  arrangement)  sophomores. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Greek  1-2. 

Major  Requirements:  A  candidate  for  a  major  in  Greek  must  complete  24 
semester  hours,  including  the  following  courses:  Greek  63-64,  105-106,  107-108,  117- 
118,  and  131. 
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Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours  selected  from  at  least  two  other  depart- 
ments subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Greek  Department.  Appropriate  courses  are 
chosen  usually  in  Latin,  Philosophy,  Art,  and  English. 

Graduates  of  Duke  University  may  attend  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  Greece,  without  charge  for  tuition  and  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  fellowships  that  are  offered  annually  by  the  School.  These  consist  of  two 
fellowships  in  Greek  archaeology  and  one  in  the  language,  literature,  and  history 
of  ancient  Greece,  each  with  a  stipend  of  $2,000.  They  are  awarded  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  examinations  held  in   the   beginning  of  February  of  each  year. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering 

MR.    CAMERON,    DIRECTOR;    PROFESSOR   AYCOCK,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES   AND 

SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN     INSTRUCTION;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    FALCONE,    HARRISON 

AND      PERSONS;       ASSISTANT      PROFESSORS      BLY,      BUEHLER,      COX;       MESSRS.      BUBAS, 

HAGLER,    LLTZ.    SKINNER,    SHABEL,   THOMAS    AND    WATERS 

REQUIRED   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   FOR  MEN 

A  student  must  complete  four  semesters  of  physical  education  in  order  to  fullfill 
graduation  requirements. 

All  students  are  given  a  medical  and  physical  examination  before  registration. 
Students  who  have  physical  handicaps  must  register  in  Corrective  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Students  assigned  to  these  classes  will  take  work  suited  to  their  particular 
needs  and  capacities. 

Students  without  defects  will  register  in  Physical  Eduction  1  and  2  in  their 
freshman  year.  The  activities  are  selected  from  the  following:  apparatus,  com- 
bative games  (fundamentals  of  basketball,  speedball,  soccer,  volleyball),  swimming 
and  tumbling.     Swimming  is  required  each  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

After  a  student  has  completed  Physical  Education  1  and  2,  he  may  complete  his 
physical  education  requirement  by  electing  and  satisfactorily  completing  two 
courses  from  the  following  individual  and  team  sports:  51.  Apparatus-Tumbling; 
52.  Badminton;  53.  Basketball-Handball;  56.  Swimming,  advanced;  57.  Tennis- 
Yolleyball;  58.  Golf.  A  fee  of  S10.00  for  the  semester,  payable  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  is  charged  for  course  58.     Golf. 

ELECTIVES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  courses  listed  below  are  arranged  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  coach  and  teach  Physical  Education.  They  are 
open  for  credit  only  to  students  in  the  High  School  Teaching  Program  or  to 
majors  in  Education.  These  students  may  elect  18  semester  hours  from  courses  in 
this  group.  Six  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  the  courses  listed  under 
Special  Methods  in  Physical  Education,  9  semester  hours  from  the  courses  listed 
under  Theory  and  Practice  in  Physical  Education,  and  3  semester  hours  from 
Health  Education.  The  courses  should  be  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

SPECIAL    METHODS   IN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

163.  ATHLETIC  COACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.-Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  fundamentals  of  coaching  baseball  and  track.  Prerequisites:  courses  1 
and  2.     Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Sophomores  by  permission  only.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Messrs.  Chambers  and  Parker 

164.  ATHLETIC  COACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.-Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  fundamentals  of  coaching  football  and  basketball.  Prerequisites:  courses 
1  and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Sophomores  by  permission  only.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Mr.  Cameron  and  Staff 

THEORY  AND   PRACTICE   IN   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 
65.  HISTORY  AND   PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-A  study  of 
the  objectives  and  principles  upon  which  physical  education  is  based.    The  history 
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of  physical  education  is  studied  in  order  to  show  the  changes  in  objectives,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  and  as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  trends.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  and  seniors.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Aycock 

172.  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP.-Combative  contests,  games,  mass  ath- 
letics, supervision  of  community  recreation.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Sopho- 
mores by  permission  only.    3  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Harrison 

182.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— Presents  the  everyday  problems  that  arise  in  the 
experience  of  the  teacher  of  health  and  physical  education.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Harrison 

190.  PROTECTIVE  PRACTICES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-A  study  of 
safety  measures,  including  training  and  first  aid.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Mr.  Chambers  and  Assistant   Professor  Montfort 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

132.  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS.-A  course  designed  (a)  to  familiarize 
the  teacher  with  school  health  problems  such  as  physical  screening,  communicable 
disease  prevention  and  control,  healthful  school  environment;  (b)  to  present  meth- 
ods and  materials  for  health  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Aycock 

Woman's  College 

professor  grout,  chairman;   professor  lewis,  director  of   undergraduate  studies; 
assistant   professor   eddy,   supervisor  of    freshman   instruction    in   physical 
education;  associate  professor  uhrhane,  supervisor  of  freshman  instruc- 
tion in  health  education;   professor  bookhout;   associate  professor 
holton;  assistant  professors  spangler  and  woodyard;  MRS.  kistler, 

MISS    PROCTOR    AND    MRS.    WRAY 

A  student  must  complete  four  semester  hours  of  physical  education  in  order  to 
fulfill  graduation  requirements.  Ordinarily  work  must  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.    Classes  meet  three  times  a  week  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

Each  semester  is  divided  into  two  halves.  In  general,  indoor  activities  are 
taught  during  the  two  winter  half-semesters  and  outdoor  activities  in  the  fall  and 
spring. 

Every  student  must  take  one  course  (half-semester)  in  dance  and  one  in  swim- 
ming if  she  is  unable  to  pass  the  swimming  test.  The  remaining  work  necessary  to 
complete  the  requirement  may  be  elected  from  the  activities  listed  in  this  section. 

All  students  are  given  a  physical  and  medical  examination  upon  entering  and 
at  any  other  time  when  deemed  necessary.  Classes  in  adapted  physical  education 
and  light  sports  are  arranged  for  those  who  should  not  take  the  more  active  work. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

SPECIAL  FRESHMAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  a  series  of  tests  has  been  given,  each  fresh- 
man is  registered  for  the  course  she  most  needs,  as  determined  by  the  test  scores. 
Courses  in  sports  fundamentals,  fundamentals  of  rhythm,  beginning  swimming, 
posture,  and  fundamental  movement  are  offered  for  those  who  need  to  improve 
their  skills  in  these  areas.  Students  whose  test  scores  are  satisfactory  will  enroll 
in  classes  with  the  sophomores. 

For  freshmen,  the  winter  half  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  two  hours  of 
activity  and  one  of  social  hygiene. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   ACTIVITIES 

Individual  and  dual  sports:  Archery,  badminton,  bowling,  diving,  fencing,  golf, 
ice  skating,  life  saving,  light  sports,  riding,  stunts  and  tumbling,  swimming, 
tennis,  first  aid,  instructors'  life  saving  and  water  safety. 

Team  sports:   Basketball,  hockey,  softball,  volleyball. 
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Dance:   Ballroom  dance,  folk  dance,  modern  dance,  square  dance,  tap  dance. 
Developmental  Activities:   Fundamental  movement,  posture,  fundamental  rhythms, 
sports  fundamentals,  and   conditioning  exercises. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  THEORY 

The  courses  listed  in  this  section  are  open  for  credit  as  follows:  P.E.  91,  101, 
103,  107,  117,  119,  181-182,  185  open  only  to  students  preparing  to  teach  physical 
education  on  a  full-time  basis,  with  the  following  exceptions:  91,  open  for  credit 
to  students  in  the  Elementary  Teaching  Program;  107  open  for  credit  to  students 
preparing  for  social  group  work,  religious  education,  and  elementary  school  teach- 
ing; Physical  Education  105-106,  108.  113,  114,  and  Health  Education  131,  134, 
140  and  170  open  to  all  undergraduate  students,  both  men  and  women. 

91.  FIRST  AID  AND  SAFETY  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-A  study  of  meas 
ures  which  must  be  taken  to  insure  maximum  safety  in  physical  education  pro- 
grams.   The  Standard  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Course  will  be  included.    2  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Bookhout 

101.  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-An  histori- 
cal survey  stressing  the  relationship  between  the  kind  of  physical  education  de- 
veloped and  the  social,  political  and  religious  ideals  of  different  nations  and  pe- 
riods. Principles  upon  which  physical  education  is  based.  Analysis  of  successful 
teaching.    2  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Grout 

102.  THE  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.— A  study  of  methods  and  materials  used  in  teaching  physical  education 
to  children;  includes  discussion  on  the  theory  of  physical  education,  and  practice 
in  teaching  elementary  school  activities.  Required  of  students  in  the  elementary 
school    teaching   program.      3    s.h.    (e)  Professor   Lewis 

103.  GAMES  AND  RHYTHMS  FOR  CHILDREN. -Required  of  students  pre- 
paring for  full-time  teaching  in  physical  education.    2  s.h.     (e)       Professor  Lewis 

105-106.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  RECREATION.-A  course  in- 
tended to  familiarize  students  with  recreation  activities  and  methods  of  organizing 
groups  in  these  activities.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in  camping, 
scouting,  YWCA  work,  and  religious  education.  Laboratory  work  includes  practical 
leadership  experience  with  a  recreational  club  or  group  in  a  city  organization. 
Fields  covered  are:  Social  Activities,  Music  Activities,  Folk  and  Square  Dancing, 
Games  and  Sports,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Drama  Activities.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  without  prerequisite.  A  year  course  meeting  five  periods  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  Students  who  have  had  102  or  103  may  take  106  without 
105.    6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Holton 

107.  THE  TEACHING  OF  RHYTHMIC  ACTIVITIES.-Basic  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  methods  of  teaching  various  types  of  dance.    2  s.h.    (e)  Mrs.  Wray 

[Offered  every  other  year.] 

108.  PROBLEMS  IN  COMMUNITY  RECREATION.-A  study  of  current  trends 
in  organized  recreation  including  programs  for  community  centers,  hospitals,  in- 
dustries and  churches,  and  city  recreation;  historical  development  and  theories; 
qualifications  and  preparation  for  leadership.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Woodyard 

113.  MAMMALIAN  ANATOMY.— A  study  of  all  organ  systems  with  special 
emphasis  on  osteology,  arthrology  and  myology.  The  cat  is  used  as  laboratory  ani- 
mal, but  constant  application  is  made  to  man.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
had  Zoology  53.    Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  2.      4  s.h.    (e)       Professor  Bookhout 

114.  KINESIOLOGY.— A  study  of  muscle  function.  Analysis  of  fundamental 
movements  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  normal  posture  and  efficient  body 
movement.  Required  of  students  taking  the  major  in  physical  education.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  1  and  2,  and  P.E.  113  or  Zoology  53.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Bookhout 

117.  PHYSICAL    FITNESS    AND    INDIVIDUAL    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION- 

The   theory  and   practice  of   teaching   individual   and  group   exercise  designed   to 

improve  physical   fitness  and    to   meet   other   needs   for   which    specific   exercise   is 

indicated.     3   s.h.    (e)  Professor   Bookhout 
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119.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION.—Curriculum  building  in  physical  education.  The  administration  of  class 
and  intramural  programs.  Administrative  problems  such  as  budget,  equipment, 
facilities,  interschool   athletics,  legal  aspects,  and  public  relations.     2  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Grout 

181-182.    METHODS    AND    MATERIALS    IN    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION.-A 

course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  officiating  in  games  and  sports. 
Laboratory  hours  arranged  to  provide  practice  on  the  field  and  in  the  gymnasium. 
6  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Lewis  and  Staff 

185.  ADVANCED  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION.-A continuation  of  181-182.  Required  of  seniors  preparing  for  full-time 
teaching  in  physical  education.    2  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Lewis  and  Staff 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

131.  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURV.-Designed  to 
promote  a  better  informed  citizenry  in  regard  to  major  health  problems  and  to 
encourage  individuals  to  function  as  intelligent  consumers  of  health  products  and 
services.    3   s.h.     (e)  Associate    Professor    Uhrhane 

134.  SCHOOL  HEALTH— Organization  and  administration  of  the  school  health 
program;  basic  health  problems  in  schools;  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
health  education.  Primarily  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  for  physical  education  majors.  Either  semester.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Uhrhane 

140.  GEREOLOGY  AND  HEALTH.-Designed  to  help  the  college  student 
understand  and  appreciate  physical  and  emotional  health  problems  of  aging,  hous- 
ing and  medical  care  plans,  and  the  health  implications  of  retirement.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Uhrhane 

170.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH.-A  study  of  health  problems  related 
to  such  things  as  mass  food  production,  automation  and  mobility,  Civil  Defense 
and  disaster  control;  national  and  international  health  programs  and  problems. 
3  s.h.     (e)  Associate    Professor   Uhrhane 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   TEACHING   HEALTH   AND    PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION   IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  following  requirements  have  been  set  up  for  students  in  the  Teaching 
Program  who  wish  to  qualify  as  full-time  teachers  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. These  requirements  meet  the  standards  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  certification  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  and  of 
most  of  the  other  states  represented  in  the  student  body.  Students  prepaiing  to 
teach  in  any  state  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department  of  Education  about 
specific   requirements. 

Prerequisites:   Physical  Education  91   and   101.     Zoology   1-2. 

Major  Requirements:  23  s.h.  including  Physical  Education  103,  107,  114,  117, 
119,  181-182,  185,  and  Health  Education  134. 

Related  Work:  17  to  19  s.h.  Of  these  hours  8  must  be  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology (  P.E.  113,  Mammalian  Anatomy,  and  Zoology  151,  Principles  of  Physiology). 
For  the  remaining  hours,  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Education  leading  to 
teacher  certification  is  acceptable.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Sociology,  Psy- 
chology, Art  and  Music  are  recommended. 

DOUBLE   TEACHING   MAJOR   IN   BIOLOGY   AND    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

This  is  an  optional  plan  for  those  physical  education  majors  who  wish  to  be 
certified  in  a   second  subject. 

Prerequisites:  as  listed  above. 

Major  Requirements:  as  listed  above. 

Related  Work:  Botany  1  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology courses  listed  above.  The  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  taken:   Education  103,  118,  215-216,  and  276. 
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HISTORY 

professor  watson,  chairman;  assistant  professor  durden,  director  of  undergrad- 

atf.  studies;   professor  ropi\  supervisor  of  freshman   instruction;   professors 

alden,  clyde,  curtiss,  ferguson,  hamilton,  lanning,  manchester,  parker 

and  woody;  associate  professors  acomb,  colton,  holley  and  nelson; 

assistant    professors    gillin,    hollday,    scott,    tischendorf    and 

young;  drs.  crane  and  smith;  and  mr.  bernhard 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  history  are  designed  to  afford  (i)  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  history  by  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  modern  world;  (2) 
a  more  intensive  study  of  general  American  history;  (3)  opportunities  for  more 
advanced  study  of  phases  of  American,  English,  European,  Hispanic-American, 
Russian,  and  Far  Eastern  history. 

Course  1-2  or  51-52  or  El-2  or  an  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other 
courses;  course  El-2  is  the  prescribed  course  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering; courses  91  and  92  are  prerequisite  for  all  100  and  200  courses  in  United 
States  history.  However,  seniors  with  written  permission  from  the  instructor  may 
take  advanced  American  history  courses  without  having  had  91  and  92.  Sopho- 
mores who  took  only  one  semester  of  course  1-2  in  the  freshman  year  may  take 
courses  91,  92,  95.  96  or  99  concurrently  with  the  second  semester,  provided  they 
made  a  grade  of  B  or  above  on  the  semester  taken.  Sophomores  must  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  courses  numbered  above  100; 
students  who  are  not  fully  qualified  sophomores  will  not  be  admitted  to  these 
courses.  Courses  for  seniors  and  graduates  are  limited  to  twenty-five  students; 
juniors  may  not  elect  them  without  special  permission  from  the  Department  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

1,  2.  MODERN  HISTORY.-This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
modern  history  with  special  reference  to  the  issues  in  the  modern  world.  Topics 
selected  for  emphasis  are:  the  contest  between  liberty  and  authority  in  the  modern 
state;  changing  economic  organization  and  theory— capitalism  and  the  challenges 
to  it;  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  among  the  states;  the  changing  faiths  men 
live  and  die  by.  Beginning  about  1500  with  the  rise  of  the  European  dynastic 
states,  the  story  is  pursued  in  the  first  semester  to  approximately  1848,  and  in  the 
second  through  the  two  great  world  wars.  The  central  theme  in  both  semesters  is 
the  expansion  of  the  influence  of  Western  Europe  throughout  the  world,  with 
some  attention  to  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.     6  s.h.    (w&e) 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  not  admitted  to  this  course. 

Professor  Ferguson;  Assistant  Professors  Scott,  Gillin,  Hollyday, 

TlSCHENDORF,    AND    YOUNG;    Mr.    BeRNHARD 

El-2.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY.-This  course  is 
designed  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Topics  treated  in  the  first 
semester  are:  the  rise  of  national  states  in  Western  Europe  and  other  factors 
attending  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  New  World;  the  foundation  of 
American  institutions;  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic;  the  frontier, 
the  westward  movement,  and  contemporary  international  development;  the  Civil 
War;  the  growth  of  industry  and  its  influence  on  society;  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  In  the  second 
semester  the  emphasis  is  on  the  growing  interdependence  of  the  Western  nations 
in  the  twentieth  century;  their  influence  throughout  the  world;  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  World  Wars  and  the  resultant  problems  of  today.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Mr.  Bernhard 

51,  52.  MODERN  HISTORY.— An  introductory  course  for  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  dealing  with  the  topics  indicated  in  the  description  of  course  1-2.  6 
s.h.     (w  &  e)  Associate  Professor  Acomb;  Assistant  Professors 

Hollyday,  Tischendorf,  and  Young;  Dr.  Crane 

51X,  52X.  MODERN  HISTORY.-A  special  section  for  seniors  who  have  had 
no  other  history  at  Duke.  The  topics  covered  will  be  essentially  the  same  as 
those  indicated  in  the  description  of  History  1-2.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Ropp 
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91.  THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY   TO    1865.-This 

course  is  a  study  of  trends  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  United  States  today. 
The  main  theme  is  the  development  of  American  democracy.  Problems  of  foreign 
polio,,  the  growth  of  capitalism,  political  practices,  social  behavior,  and  conflicting 
ideals  are  considered  in  relation  to  this  main  theme.     3  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

Associate  Professor  Holley;  Assistant  Professor 
Durden:  Drs.  Crane  and  smith 

92.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY,  1865  TO  THE 
PRESENT.-A  continuation  of  History  91  with  emphasis  upon  the  emergence  of 
contemporary  problems.   3  s.h.   (w  &  f.)  Associate  Professor  Holley;  Assistant 

Professor  Durden;   Drs.  Crane  and  Smith 

Courses  91  and  92  are  intended  both  to  serve  as  continuation  courses  in  the 
study  of  history  and  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  understand- 
ing of  the  past  of  the  United  States  essential  for  intelligent  citizenship.  These 
courses  are  prerequisite  for  all  100  and  200  courses  in  United  States  history,  but 
this  prerequisite  may  be  waived  for  seniors  by  written  permission  of  the  instructor. 

95,  96.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.-An  introductory  study  of  the 
history  of  mankind  from  preliterate  man  through  the  development  of  the  charac- 
teristic institutions  of  Western  Europe.  The  first  semester  considers  the  pre- 
historic tribes,  the  early  cultures  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  the  religious  con- 
tribution of  the  Hebrews,  and  classical  Greece  and  Rome.  The  second  semester 
deals  with  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  Constantine  to  Columbus,  with  em- 
phasis upon  institutional  and  cultural   development.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Young 

99.  NAVAL  HISTORY  AND  ELEMENTARY  STRATEGY.-After  a  review  of 
earlier  periods,  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  sea-power  and  its  importance  in 
more  recent  times  and  to  naval  actions,  especially  in  the  two  World  Wars.  This 
course  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  had  N.S.101.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Ropp 

105,  106.  POLITICAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  origins  and  evolution  of  the  principal  institutions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, related   to  their  setting  in  a  changing  society.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Hamilton 

107,  108.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.-A  study  of 
English  history  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  time  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  synthesis  of  social  and  political  events  and  thus  provide  a  background 
for  the  study  of  English  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ages  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton;  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries;  the  reign 
of  Victoria  and  the  twentieth  century.       6  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Ferguson 

Sophomores  who  made  an  average  grade  of  B  or  above  on  course  1-2  or  El-2 
may   be  admitted  to  this  course. 

Ill,   112.  AMERICA   IN   THE   COLONIAL   AND   EARLY   MODERN   ERA- 

Lectures  upon  the  history  of  America  from  the  discovery  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  They  will  be  primarily  concerned  with  things  political,  institu- 
tional, and  social,  with  occasional  discussions  of  intellectual  and  cultural  advance. 
6  s.h.  Professor  Alden 

113,  114.  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-A  historical  survey 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  of  twentieth-century  United  States. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  reform  movements  from  the  Muckrakers  through  the  Fair 
Deal,  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  and  conflicting  ideas 
and  ideologies.     6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Watson 

121,  122.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1775  TO  THE 
PRESENT  (first  semester  to  1898).— With  emphasis  on  social  and  economic  cur- 
rents as  as  well  as  on  diplomacy.     6  s.h.    (w)  Dr.  Smith 

127.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  THROUGH  THE  FORMATION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTS.-3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Lanning 

128.  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.-This  course  treats  the  relations  of  the 
Latin-American  states  with  each  other  and  with  the  United  States  with  the  design 
of  explaining  the  current  significance  of  Latin  America.     Chief  emphasis  is  placed 
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upon  social  problems  and  movements  common  to  all  the  republics  and  upon  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  Latin-American  affairs,  including  such  topics  as 
American  intervention:  contributions  of  the  United  States  to  Latin-American  life 
in  such  matters  as  public  health;  Pan-Americanism;  Pan-Hispanism;  foreign  pen- 
etration and  ideologies;  the  cultural  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor Policv:  Latin-American  states  in  the  World  War.  3  s.h.  (\v)  Professor  Lanning 
131,  132.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MAJOR  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
POWERS.— Political,  social,  and  economic  histoiv  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
since  independence.  First  semester  to  1890;  second  semester  to  the  present  day. 
6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Tischendorf 

135,  136.  EUROPE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Political  and  eco 
nomic  developments  in  Europe  since  1900.  First  semester  to  1929;  second  semester 
to   the  present  day.     6  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor  Colton 

137,  138.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS.-European 
diplomacy  and  Europe's  position  in  the  world  since  1870,  with  an  introductory 
survey  of  diplomatic  institutions   since   the   Renaissance.    6  s.h.    (\v) 

Assistant  Professor  Scott 

139,  140.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  EUROPE.-With  special  attention  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  this  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean nationalism  and  the  clash  of  freedom  and  authority.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Hollyday 

141,  142.  CHINA  AND  JAPAN  IN  MODERN  TIMES.-A  history  of  their  re- 
sponse to  the  West  between  1750  and  the  present,  with  some  attention  to  their 
cultural  background.     6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Gillin 

153,  154.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTH.-A  study,  beginning  in  the  Colo- 
nial period,  of  the  development  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States  with 
particular  attention  to  its  distinctive  characteristics  and  institutions  and  to  their 
influence  in  shaping  Southern  attitudes  toward  major  questions  of  national  policy. 
6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Woody 

161,   162.  RUSSIA   FROM   IVAN   THE   TERRIBLE  TO   PRESENT  TIMES.- 

Topics  treated  include  the  rise  of  the  Russian  state  and  its  relations  with  Poland 
and  Turkey;  the  agrarian  problem  and  the  rise  of  industry;  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion; the  political,  agricultural  and  industrial  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
role  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  World  War  II;  and  its  postwar  policies.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Curtiss 

163,  164.  REFORM  AND  POLITICS  IN  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMER- 
ICA.—First  semester:  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War  Avith  emphasis  on  the  reform 
movements  of  the  Jackson  era,  the  anti-slavery  crusade  and  national  politics  to 
1865.  Second  semester:  reform  and  politics  from  the  Reconstruction  era  to  the 
Farmers'  Revolt  of  the  1890's.    6  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Durden 

for   seniors   and   graduates 
Students  may  receive  credit  for  either  semester  of  a  hyphenated  course  at  the 
200-level    without    taking    the    other   semester    if    they   obtain    written    permission 
from  the  instructor  and  either  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  or  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

203-204.  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850-1900.-The  rise  of  sectionalism,  secession, 
war-time  problems  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy,  political  and  economic  adjust- 
ments of  Reconstruction,  the  status  of  the  Negro,  the  New  South,  problems  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  agrarian  revolt,  political  parties  and  reform,  the  Spanish- 
American  War.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Woody 

212.  RECENT    INTERPRETATIONS    OF    UNITED    STATES    HISTORY.-A 

course  designed  to  encourage  a  critical  evaluation  of  major  issues  in  United  States 
history  through  examination  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  problems.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Watson 

Open  only  to  history  graduate  students  and  seniors  doing  practice  teaching  in 
one  of  their  final   two  semesters. 
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213-214.  THE  OLD  SOUTH.-Political  thought  and  party  trends  from  Jefferson 
to  Calhoun;  agriculture,  slavery,  expansion;  commerce,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion; urban   life,  religion,  education;  the  rise  of  Southern  nationalism.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor    Woody 

215-216.  THE    FOREIGN    POLICY    AND    DIPLOMACY    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES— The  work  in  the  first  semester,  covering  the  period  1775-1877,  deals  with 
such  topics  as  the  origin  and  development  of  basic  foreign  policies;  isolation  from 
Europe;  paramount  interests  in  Latin  America,  including  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
international  co-operation  in  the  Far  East.  The  work  in  the  second  semester,  cov- 
ering the  period  since  1877,  deals  with  topics  such  as  the  rise  of  the  new  "manifest 
destiny";  beginnings  of  American  imperialism  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East; 
the  failure  of  traditional  neutrality  in  the  first  World  War;  postwar  conflicts  be- 
tween isolation  and  collective  security;  involvement  in  the  second  World  War.  6 
s.h.     (w) 

221-222.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.-The  decline  of  characteristic 
features  of  medieval  civilization  and  the  rise  of  modern  European  institutions  with 
particular  attention  to  intellectual  movements  from  Dante  to  Erasmus.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

223-224.  THE  OLD  REGIME  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1661-1815. 
A  study  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual  revolutions  in  continental  Europe, 
centering  on  France  and  giving  special  attention  to  successive  interpretations  of 
historical   change.     6   s.h.  Associate   Professor  Acomb 

225-226.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  REFORMATION -A  survey  of  European  civiliza- 
tion from   1500   through   the   Peace   of  Westphalia.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

227,  228.  EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study,  beginning 
with  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  the  forces  and  personalities  influential 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  the  problems  of 
the  biographer;  in  the  second,  on  those  of  a  student  of  national  communities.  6 
s.h.   (w)  Professor  Parker 

229.  RECENT   INTERPRETATIONS   OF   MODERN   EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  appraise  critical  historical  issues 
through  the  study  and  discussion  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  historical  prob- 
lems in  modern  European  history.     3  s.h.  Professor  Parker 

Open  only  to  history  graduate  students  and  seniors  doing  practice  teaching  in 
one   of   their  final   two   semesters. 

231-232.  THE  HISPANIC  COLONIES  AND  REPUBLICS  IN  AMERICA.-The 

development  of  the  Iberian  states  as  colonizing  powers,  the  conquest  of  America, 
the  Spanish  treatment  of  the  Indian,  the  contest  between  Spain  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  over  America,  the  independence  movement,  the  struggle  for  stable 
government,  the  rise  of  liberalism  with  special  emphasis  upon  Mexico  from  the 
Revolution  of  1910  to  the  present,  the  basic  inter-American  developments.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Lanning 

233-234.  THE  INSTITUTIONAL,  CULTURAL.  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
HISPANIC  AMERICA.— The  first  semester  of  this  course  deals  with  subject  races, 
the  development  of  mixed  breeds,  the  governmental  system,  the  Church  and  the 
Inquisition,  and  Spanish  culture  with  emphasis  upon  university  subjects.  In  the 
second  semester  the  work  deals  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence, revolution  and  dictatorship,  the  rise  of  public  education,  public  health,  land 
reform,   and    proletarian    movements.    6    s.h.     (w)  Professor   Lanning 

235,  236.  EUROPEAN  EXPANSION  OVERSEAS  (1415-1898).-A  course  dealing 
primarily  with  the  processes  by  which  European  institutions  were  carried  over- 
seas and  modified  in  a  new  environment.  In  the  first  semester  the  emphasis  is  on 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  experience  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
Americas  to  1763.  In  the  second  semester,  attention  is  paid  to  the  emergence  of 
independent  centers  of  European  culture,  as  in  Brazil,  and  to  the  revivals  of 
mercantile  imperialism  of  the  new  German,  French,  Italian  and  British  empires  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Manchester 
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241-242.  THE  FAR  EAST.— The  history  of  the  Western  impact  on  Eastern 
Asia  in  the  nineteeth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  such  matters 
as  commercial  and  colonial  expansion,  the  opening  of  China  and  Japan,  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Western  Powers  and  Japan  of  colonial,  imperialistic,  and  na- 
tionalistic interests,  and   the  rise  of  Communist   power   in   Asia.    <>  s.h.    (w) 

243-244.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.-An  historical 
analysis  of  American  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.    6  s.h.     (w) 

245-246.  WAR  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD. -This  course  is  concerned  with 
the  relations  between  warfare  and  modern  political,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  British  and  American 
military  methods  and  to  the  events  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  two 
World  Wars.  The  work  in  the  first  semester  deals  with  Clauseuitz's  theories  of 
warfare  and  the  period  from  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  to  1871;  in  the  second 
semester  there  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  recent  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare. 
6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Roit 

249-250.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— The  interplay  of  ideas  and  social  practice  through  the  examination  of 
attitudes  and  institutions  in  such  fields  as  science  and  technology,  law,  learning, 
and   religion.     6   s.h.    (w)  Associate    Professor   Hollev 

251-252.  RECENT  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.-. \  history  of  political  and  economic 
developments  in   Europe  since   1870.     6  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor  Colton 

Mot  open  to  students  who  have  had  135,  136. 

259-260.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH,  1865  TO  THE  PRES- 
ENT.—Reconstruction,  industrialization,  and  agrarian  revolt;  changing  status  of 
the  Negro;  the  South's  role  in  the  reform  movements  headed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow   Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Durden 

261-262.  RUSSIA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-A  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Revolution  of  1917  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  history  and 
policies  of  the  Soviet  state.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Curtiss 

263-264.  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 
11)07-1789.— The  founding  and  institutional  development  of  the  English  colonies; 
the  background,  progress,  and  results  of  the  Revolution.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Alden 

267-268.  ENGLAND  FROM  EDWARD  III  TO  ANNE.-The  transition  from 
medieval  to  modern  England,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  political,  social, 
and   intellectual   problems  of  the   seventeeth   century.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  ioj.  Professor  Ferguson 

269.  BRITISH  HISTORY  FROM  1714  TO  1867.-The  interrelationship  of  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Peel  with  war,  revolution, 
and  social  institutions;  the  rise  of  the  cabinet  system;  the  Industrial  Revolution; 
imperial  changes;  and  reform.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hamilton 

270.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  1867 
TO  THE  PRESENT.— A  history  of  Great  Britain  at  the  height  of  her  world  domi- 
nance and  beyond,  her  oceanic  empire,  and  the  evolution  of  that  empire  into  a 
unique  world-wide  Commonwealth  of  Nations.     3  s.h.    (w)         Professor  Hamilton 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINARS 

Prerequisites:  History  1,  2  (or  51,  52)  and  History  91,  92  (except  for  History 
273-274)  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

271-272.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.-A  course  designed  to  introduce 
qualified  students  to  advanced  methods  of  historical  research  and  writing  and  to 
the  appraisal  of  critical  historical  issues.  Open  only  to  seniors.  This  course, 
when  taken  by  a  history  major,  would  be  in  addition  to  the  6  semester  hours 
required  in  200-level  courses  of  the  History  Department.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Parker 
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The  following  courses  arc  designed  to  oiler  opportunities  for  reading  and 
historical  investigation  in  significant  problems.  Juniors  as  well  as  seniors  may 
apply  for  admission  to  these  courses,  and  are  urged  to  do  so  if  they  expect  to  be 
candidates  for  graduation  with  distinction  in  history  or  if  they  expect  to  practice- 
teach  in  their  senior  year. 

273-274.  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.- 
Topics  in  intellectual-cultural  history  of  Europe  and  adjacent  areas  from  the 
earliest  records  to  1648.  The  work  aims  to  develop  critical  appreciation  and 
maturity  of  judgment  through  using  primary  sources.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

275-276.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY    EUROPE.-6    s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Colton 
Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  251-252. 

277-278.  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY.-6  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Holley 

Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  249-250. 

279-280.  THE  PROGRESSIVE  ERA  THROUGH  THE  NEW  DEAL.-6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Watson 
283-284.  PROBLEMS   IN    NINETEENTH   CENTURY  AMERICAN   REFORM 
AND  POLITICS— 6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Durden 

Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  163-164. 

287-288.  NATIONALISM    AND    COMMUNISM    IN    THE    FAR    EAST.-This 

course  will  combine  general  reading  and  discussion  with  occasional  lectures  and 
specialized  research  on  the  events  and  forces  underlying  developments  in  China, 
Japan,  and  other  Far  Eastern  areas  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Gillin 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisites:  The  Introductory  Course  in  History    (1-2  or  51-52). 

Major  Requirements:  Students  desiring  to  take  a  major  in  history  are  required 
to  elect,  in  addition  to  History  1-2  or  51-52,  24  semester  hours  in  the  Department, 
including  six  semester  hours  in  the  senior  year  from  courses  in  the  200  group. 
Students  are  urged  to  take  History  91-92;  in  any  case  those  wishing  to  take  the 
more  advanced  courses  in  American  history  should  elect  History  91-92  in  the 
sophomore  or  junior  year. 

COURSES  APPROVED  FOR  RELATED  WORK  IN   HISTORY 
Art;  History  of  Art 
Economics,  but  not  the  courses  listed  under  business  administration  and  accounting 

except  those  in  economic  geography 
Education,  54,  104,  225 
English  and  American  Literature,  but  not  composition,  speech,  and  drama   (except 

119) 
German,  Greek,  Latin,  Russian,  and  the  Romance  Languages:  the  literature  courses 

numbered    100  or   above   that   are   not   primarily   conversation   or   composition 

courses. 
Greek,  Latin,  except  those  courses  that  are  primarily  grammar  or  composition 
Philosophy,  except  48 
Political  Science 
Psychology,  91,  100,  101 
Music;   History  of  Music 

Religion,  especially  those  numbered  above  100 
Sociology 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors  in  this  Bulletin. 
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LATIN  AND  ROMAN  STUDIES 

PROFESSOR     ROGERS,     CHAIRMAN     AND     DIRECTOR     OF     UNDERGRADUATE     STUDIES; 
DRS.    WOMBLE    AND   DREWS 

Students  who  wish  by  study  in  English  to  make  acquaintance  with  Roman 
antiquity  from  either  a  literary  or  an  historical  approach  are  afforded  that  oppor- 
tunity through  the  courses  in  translated  Latin  Literature  (111,  112),  and  Roman 
History    (131,  132). 

1-2.  COURSE  FOR  BEGINNERS.— Forms,  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  and  syn- 
tax, with  reading  of  easy  Latin  prose.  The  effort  is  made  to  promote  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  ability   to  read  Latin  with  satisfaction.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Mr.  Shows 

63.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.— Selected  orations  of  Cicero  are  read  with  attention 
to  prose  style.     Prerequisite:   Latin   1-2,  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (e)  Dr.  Drews 

64.  VERGIL'S  A ENEID—  Selections  are  read  and  interpreted,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  prosody,  and  discussion  of  the  literary  excellences  of  the  work.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Dr.  Drews 

91.  LATIN  PROSE.— Selections  from  prose  authors  or  Cicero's  De  Senectute 
and  De  Amicitia,  or  selected  books  of  Livy's  history,  with  special  emphasis  on 
developing  competence  in  reading  Latin.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Dr.  Womble  and  Dr.  Drews 

92.  LATIN  POETRY.— Selections  from  the  greatest  Latin  poets,  especially 
Horace's  Odes.     3  s.h.    (e)  Dr.  Womble  and  Dr.  Drews 

97.  SIGHT  READING  IN  CLASSICAL  LATIN.-One  period  of  an  hour  per 
week  devoted  to  practice  in  the  reading  of  Latin  of  the  classical  period;  designed 
to  train   students  to   read   with  facility.     1   s.h.    (e)  Dr.   Womble 

98.  SIGHT  READING  IN  MEDIAEVAL  LATIN.-One  period  of  an  hour  per 
week  devoted  to  reading  interesting  mediaeval  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  one  of  the  following  courses:  Latin  63,  64,  91,  92,  and  97,  or  an  equivalent. 
1  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rogers 

101.  TACITL'S.— Interesting  and  historically  important  selections  from  the  An- 
nals or  the  Histories  of  Tacitus  are  read,  with  attention  to  the  literary  style  and 
the  value  of   the  historical  narrative.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Rogers  or 

Dr.  Womble 

102.  JUVENAL— Juvenal's  literary  satire  forms  the  basis  of  the  course.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Rogers  or  Dr.  Womble 

103.  CICERO— Selections  from  one  of  the  major  philosophical  works,  with 
attention  to  Cicero's  philosophical   thought  and  literary  style.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Rogers 

104.  LUCRETIUS— A  study  of  Lucretius  as  a  philosophical  thinker  and  as  a 
poetic  artist.    3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rogers 

105-106.  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.-Recommended  to  students  who  are 
pursuing  courses  63,  64,  91,  92,  and  97,  and  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
be  required  of  such  students.     4  s.h.    (e) 

111,  112.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  .-Selective 
readings  in  Latin  Literature  in  English  translation  with  emphasis  on  the  drama, 
lyric  poetry,  and  the  varied  contributions  of  Cicero  to  literature  in  the  first  term, 
and  upon  the  epic,  the  satire,  and  the  novel  in  the  second  semester.  (No  language 
credit.)     6  s.h.    (e)  Dr.  Womble 

131,  132.  HISTORY  OF  ROME.-A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  State 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  death  of  Justinian;  its  expansion;  development  of  its 
constitution  and  public  administration;  social,  legal,  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  perennial  life  and  interest;  the  background  and  setting  of  Christianity's 
rise  and  growth.  (This  course  carries  no  language  credit.  No  knowledge  of  Latin 
is  required  for  admission.)     6  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rocers 

211-212.  ROMAN  ORATORY.-A  reading  course  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Roman  oratory,  based  for  the  most  part  on  Cicero's  Brutus  and  the 
Dialogus  of  Tacitus.     6  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rogers 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Latin  1-2,  63-64,  or  equivalent. 

Major  Requirements:  24  semester  hours  which  must  include  courses  91,  92,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  and  6  semester  hours  in  courses  at  the  200-level. 

Recommended  Courses:  Latin  105-106,  Composition,  and  131,  132,  Roman  His- 
tory. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  hours  of  related  work,  elected  usually  in  Greek,  Phi- 
losophy, Art,  Romance  Languages,  and  English.  Majors  who  contemplate  graduate 
work  are  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  Greek,  German,  and  French  for  such  study. 

MATHEMATICS 

l'ROFESSOR      GERGEN,       CHAIRMAN;       PROFESSOR      DRESSEL,       DIRECTOR      OF       UNDERGRADUATE 

STUDIES;     PROFESSOR     HICKSON,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN     INSTRUCTION;     PROFESSORS 

CARLITZ,      ELLIOTT,      MURRAY,      ROBERTS,      AND     THOMAS;      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSOR 

SHOENFIELD;   ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  GALLIE,   HARRIS,  MCLEOD,  REYNOLDS,  AND 

warner;    visiting   assistant   professor    (Part-time)   wylie;   DR.   AP- 
PLING;   MISS    REID;    MESSRS.    ALLSBROOK,    BOYD,    BROWN,    CRIST,    GAL- 
BRAITH,    HALL,    HAYES,    HOLLEY,    HORSFIELD,    HORTON,    HUGLIN, 
JONES,      LONGLEY,      LOWENGRUB,       MOMM,      PEGG,      ROTH, 
SCHLATTER,     STEINMETZ,     WILLIAMS 

The  following  program  of  courses  in  Mathematics  is  planned  for  1961-1962. 
Fall:  11,  21,  22,  53,  63,  111,  113,  135,  139,  217,  221,  235,  247,  271,  285,  291;  Spring: 
21,  22,  63,  64,  112,  114,  131,  136,  140,  218,  221,  222,  236,  248,  272,  286,  292. 

II.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.-Factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations 
in  one  or  several  unknowns,  introduction  to  coordinates  and  graphing,  exponents 
and  radicals  numerical  trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  two  units  of  college  prepara- 
tory mathematics.     3  s.h.    (w  &  e)  Staff 

21,  22.  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS.-Real  and  complex  numbers,  rectangu- 
lar and  polar  coordinates,  graphs,  trigonometric  and  inverse  trigonometric  func- 
tions, logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  conic  sections,  limits,  derivatives, 
maxima  and  minima,  methods  of  integration,  areas,  volumes.  Prerequisite:  two 
and  one-half  units  of  college  preparatory  mathematics.  Mathematics  21  is  pre- 
requisite for  Mathematics  22.     6  s.h.    (w&e)  Staff 

The  three  calculus  courses  listed  below,  Mathematics  51,  52,  53,  formerly 
offered  in  the  Department,  are  scheduled  for  elimination  from  the  Departmental 
program.  Mathematics  51  and  52  were  offered  for  the  last  time  in  1960-1961. 
Mathematics  53  will  not  be  offered  after  the  fall  semester  of  1961-1962.  Students 
who  have  completed  Mathematics  51  are  eligible  for  Mathematics  22.  Students 
who  have  completed  both  Mathematics  51  and  52  should  take  Mathematics  53 
the  fall  semester  of  1961-62;  thereafter,  they  may  register  for  Mathematics  64. 

51.  CALCULUS  I.— Differentiation  of  elementary  functions,  curve  tracing,  max- 
ima and  minima,  motion,  curvature,  indeterminate  forms.  Prerequisite:  Analytic 
geometry.     3  s.h.   (w)  Staff 

52.  CALCULUS  II.— Integration  of  elementary  functions,  areas,  solids  of  revo- 
lution, length  of  arc,  surfaces  of  revolution,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia,  pressure. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  51.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

53.  CALCULUS  III.— Introduction  to  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  differen- 
tiation, multiple  integrals,  series.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  52.    3  s.h.    (w)     Staff 

63,  64.  INTERMEDIATE  CALCULUS.-Moments,  centroids,  indeterminate 
forms,  Taylor's  formula,  approximation  of  integrals,  improper  integrals,  infinite 
series,  vectors  and  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals, 
introduction  to  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22  for 
63;  and  63  for  64.     6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

III.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.-Ordinary  and  partial  linear 
differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients,  Fourier  series  and  their  applica- 
tions, vectors.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  131.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  53   or  64.     3   s.h.    (w)  Staff 
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112.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  Il.-Coinplex  variables,  residues, 
conformal  mapping,  matrices,  Laplace  and  Fourier  Transforms  and  their  applica- 
tions.    Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

113,  114.  MODERN  ALGEBRA— Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices, 
elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  52  or  63 
for   113;   and   113  for   114.     6  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Warner 

131.  ELEMENTARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.-Solution  of  differential 
equations  of  elementary  types;  formation  and  integration  of  equations  arising  in 
applications.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  111.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  52  or  63.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

135,  136.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS.-Permutations  and  combinations, 
total  and  compound  probability,  Bayes'  formula,  Bernouilli's  theorem,  discrete 
distributions,  central  values,  moments  and  mathematical  expectation,  law  of  large 
numbers,  probabilities  in  continuum,  continuous  distributions,  sampling  distribu- 
tions, confidence  limits,  tests  of  hypotheses,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  52  or  63  for  135;  and  135  for  136.    6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hickson 

139,  140.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS.-Multiple  integrals  and  Jacobians,  infinite 
series,  power  series,  differential  equations,  vector  analysis,  line  and  surface  integrals, 
Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  theorem,  improper  integrals.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
53  or  64  for  139;  and  139  for   140.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Elliott 

FOR   SENIORS    AND   GRADUATES 

211.  FINITE  MATHEMATICS.— Compound  statements,  sets  and  subsets,  parti- 
tions and  counting,  probability  theory,  vectors  and  matrices,  linear  programming 
and  the  theory  of  games,  applications  to  behavioral  science  problems.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  53  or  64.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Gergen 

217,  218.  ANALYSIS.— Introduction  to  set  theory,  construction  of  real  and  com- 
plex numbers  beginning  with  the  Peano  postulates,  elementary  topology  of  real 
and  complex  numbers,  properties  of  continuous  functions,  derivatives,  means  value 
theorem,  Riemann  integral,  fundamental  theorem  of  integral  calculus.  Prere- 
quisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  for  215;  and  215  for  216.     6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

221.  DIGITAL  COMPUTER.— History  of  computers:  number  representation,  in- 
formation storage,  logical  arithmetic;  components  and  organization  of  computing 
systems:  coding  and  programming;  programmed  arithmetics,  function  and  func- 
tional subroutines,  interpretive  routines,  compilers;  error  analysis.  Two  lectures, 
one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to  provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services  of 
the  Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics  22  or  52.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant   Professor  Gallie 

222.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS.-Introduction  to  numer- 
ical analysis,  error  analysis,  real  and  complex  roots  of  equations,  finite  difference 
methods  and  theory  of  interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration, 
numerical  integration  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  simultaneous 
equations  and  matrix  inversion.  Two  lectures,  one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to 
provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services  of  the  Computing  laboratory  is  charged 
for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  and  221.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Assistant  Professor  Gallie 

227,  228.  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.-Congruences.  arithmetic  functions,  com- 
pound moduli,  quadratic  reciprocity,  Gauss  sums,  quadratic  forms,  sums  of  squares. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  53  or  64  for  227;  and  227  for  228.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Carlitz 

229,  230.  ALGEBRAIC  NUMBERS.-Ideals,  unique  factorization,  divisors  of 
the  discriminant,  determination  of  the  class  number.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
113  for  229;  and  229  for  230.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Carlitz 

235,  236.  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA.-Groups,  fields,  rings,  matrices,  quadratic  and 
bilinear  forms,  general  Galois  theory,  hypercomplex  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 53  or  64  for  235;  and  235  for  236.    6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Carlitz 
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247,  248.  ARITHMETIC  OF  POLYNOMIALS— Field  theory,  detailed  study  of 
finite  fields,  special  polynomials  and  functions,  valuation  theory,  the  zeta  function. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235  or  consent  of  the  instructor  for  247;  and  247  for 
248.    6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Carlitz 

253,  254.  DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY.-Curves  and  surfaces  in  three  dimen- 
sional Euclidean  Space,  applicability,  differential  parameters,  Riemannian  geometry 
of  n-space.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  for  253;  and  253  for  254.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Thomas 

271,  272.  INTRODUCTORY  TOPOLOGY.-Topological  properties  of  Eucli- 
dean spaces  set-theoretic  and  combinatorial  methods.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
53  or  64  for  271;  and  271  for  272.    6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Roberts 

285.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSICISTS.- 
Vectors,  line  and  surface  integrals,  tensors,  complex  variables,  differential  and  in- 
tegral equations.     Prerequisite:    Mathematics  53   or  64.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Dressel 

286.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSICISTS.- 
Wave  equation,  Fourier  series,  heat  equation,  telegraphic  equations,  Legendre 
polynomials,  Bessel  functions,  Schrodinger's  equation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
53  or  64.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Dressel 

287.  288.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.-Propositional  calculus,  predi- 
cate calculus,  axiomatized  number  theory.  Godel  completeness  and  incompleteness 
theorems.  Recursive  functions;  hierarchies;  constructive  ordinals.  Set  theory; 
consistency  of  the  axiom  of  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor  for  287;  and  287  for  288.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Schoenfield 

291,  292.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS.-Limits,  implicit  functions,  power  series, 
double  series,  Cauchy's  theorem  and  its  applications,  residues,  Riemann  surfaces, 
conformal  mapping.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  for  291;  and  291  for  292. 

Assistant  Professor  Warner 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

For  the  A.B.  degree: 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  21,  22. 

Major  and  Related  Work:  42  semester  hours. 

Major  Requirements:  Mathematics  63,  64  and  18  semester  hours  in  courses  in 
mathematics  numbered  above  100. 

Related  Work:  18-24  semester  hours  of  course  work,  ordinarily  in  the  following 
departments:  chemistry,  economics  and  business  administration,  philosophy,  physics. 
For  the  B.S.  degree: 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21,  22. 

Major  and  Related  Work:  48  semester  hours. 

Major  Requirements:  Mathematics  63,  64  and  18  semester  hours  in  courses  in 
mathematics  numbered  above   100. 

Related  Work:  14-24  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  the  natural  sciences. 
The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.     See  the 
section  on  Honors  in  this  Bulletin. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

These  courses  in  medical  science  have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  Council 
as  appropriate  for   the  Bachelor's  degree. 

M201.  ANATOMY  AS  RELATED  TO  LOCOMOTION.-The  part  of  the  body 
concerned  with  locomotion  and  posture  will  be  dissected  completely,  whereas  the 
thoracic  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs,  and  the  deeper  structures  of  the  head  will 
be  taught  by  means  of  audio-visual  aids  and  prosections.  September  to  fanuarv. 
Prerequisites:   One  year  each  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.     6  s.h. 

Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate  Professors  Becker  and  Duke 
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203.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.— A  course  in  human  physiology  in  which  the 
functions  of  all  organ  systems  are  covered.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  study 
of  neuro-muscular  and  cardiovascular  functions.  Lectures,  laboratory  experiments 
and  demonstrations,  and  conferences.  Limited  to  16  students.  Primarily  for 
physical   therapy  students.     Prerequisites:   Chemistry   1-2   and  Zoology   1-2.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Wayland  Hull  and  Staff 

MUSIC 

PROFESSOR     BONE,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR    WITHERS,    DIRECTOR     OF     UNDERGRAD- 
UATE  STUDIES;    ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS  BRYAN,  HANKS,  MUELLER  AND  SAVILLE;    ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS   HENDRIX    AND   KLENZ;    MMES.   CUSHMAN    AND    WILKINSON, 
AND    MR.    HENRY 

Courses  in  music  are  offered  both  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  music  as  literature  and  on  a  more  technical  level  for  those  pre- 
pared to  major  in  the  field.  The  courses  marked  *  are  open  to  general  students 
without  prerequisite. 

THEORY 

15-16.  MUSIC  THEORY  I.  Basic  Musicianship—  Principles  of  tonal  organiza- 
tion; notation,  key,  scale,  interval,  triads,  meter,  rhythm.  Practical  application  in 
solfeggio,  aural  analysis  and  performance  techniques.  Open  to  general  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  more  technical  study  of  music.  This  course  may  not  be 
counted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Literature,  Music,  Art,  Philosophy  uniform 
course  requirements.  One  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours,  throughout  the  year.  4 
s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

Formerly  11-12. 

65-66.  MUSIC  THEORY  II.  Harmony  and  Theory  of  Afusz'c.-Manipulation 
and  analysis  of  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  contrapuntal  and  formal  principles 
of  tonal  organization  through  exercises  in  composition.  A  historical  study  of  the 
evolution  of  tonal  theory  and  acoustics.  Advanced  ear  training,  sightsinging  and 
keyboard  harmony.  Three  lectures,  two  laboratory  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Prerequisite:  Music  15-16  or  proficiency.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had 
music  11-12  or  61-62.    8  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

115,  116.  MUSIC  THEORY  III.  Advanced  Harmony  and  Counterpoint-First 
semester,  exercises  in  advanced  harmonic  techniques  and  studies  in  formal  analysis; 
second  semester,  emphasis  on  contrapuntal  techniques  and  writing  in  the  smaller 
forms.  Prerequisite:  Music  65-66.  Two  lectures;  two  laboratory  hours  throughout 
the  year.    6  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant 

Professor  Klenz 

Formerly  73-74. 

117,  118.  MUSIC  THEORY  IV.  Composition  and  Analysis.-The  development 
of  technical  and  expressive  means  in  various  media  and  styles  through  practical 
exercises  in  composition  and  analysis  of  larger  forms.  The  completion  of  an 
original  work  in  an  instrumental  or  choral  medium.  Prerequisite:  Music  115,  116 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.    4  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

121.  CONDUCTING— The  conducting  of  orchestral  and  vocal  scores.  Score- 
reading  and  analysis,  principles  of  interpretation,  establishment  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental conductoral  techniques  leading  to  practical  experience  in  conducting 
the  department  musical  organizations  in  rehearsal.  Prerequisites:  Music  65-66, 
115  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Bone 

122.  ORCHESTRATION— A  study  of  the  technical  characteristics  and  trans- 
positions of  the  instruments  of  the  modern  symphony  orchestra  and  concert  band. 
Instrumentation  of  piano  scores  or  original  compositions  for  string,  woodwind, 
brass  ensembles,  and  for  full  symphony  orchestra  or  concert  band.  Prerequisites: 
Music  65-66,  115  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Bryan 
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HISTORY    AND    LITERATURE 

*l-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC— Rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  form,  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra  as  principal  elements  of  an  effective  listening  technique. 
Selected  works  representing  major  composers  of  the  Baroque,  Classic,  Romantic 
and  Contemporary  periods  are  approached  through  the  several  performance  media 
of  song,  orchestra,  piano,  chamber  music,  opera.  Open  only  to  freshmen;  others, 
see  Music  51-52.     6  s.h.    (e)  Staff 

*51-52.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC— The  aims  of  this  course  are  identical 
with  those  of  Music  1-2;  the  content  and  method  are  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  upperclassmen.  Open  only  to  upperclassmen  who  have  not  completed  Music 
1-2.     6  s.h.   (e&w)  Staff 

*  125.  MASTERWORKS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE.-An  intensive  study  of 
selected  mastenvorks  which  represent  the  principal  currents  in  modern  music 
history.  Compositions  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Debussy  and  Bartok 
will  constitute  a  frame  of  reference  for  historical,  biographical  and  stylistic 
analysis.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Mueller 

133.  ORCHESTRAL  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  orchestral  suites,  overtures, 
concerti,  symphonies,  and  symphonic  poems  selected  from  literature  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  the  present.  Prerequisites:  a  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory 
or  Literature,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Bone 

*  134.  CHORAL  LITERATURE— A  study  of  representative  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  masses  from  Bach  to  Stravinsky;  aesthetic  and  religious  implications  of  sacred 
choral  composition  and  performance  from  the  Baroque  to  the  present.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Saville 

135.  PIANO  LITERATURE— A  survey  of  the  great  works  for  keyboard  in- 
struments, from  the  time  of  the  English  virginal  composers  to  the  present.  Pre- 
requisites: Music  47 A,  48A,  97A,  and  98A,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Withers 

136.  SOLO  SONG  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  selected  standard  repertoire: 
early  Italian  and  English  songs,  German  lieder;  the  French,  English  and  American 
art  song  and  the  standard  operatic  aria.  Open  to  voice  students  and  others  by 
consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Hanks 

137.  CHAMBER  MUSIC— A  study  of  form,  style,  and  interpretation  of  master- 
pieces of  chamber  music.  Prerequisites:  a  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory  or 
Literature,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)     Associate  Professor  Mueller 

"~  138.  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC-A  critical  survey  of  contemporary  stylistic 
trends  and  theory  in  the  light  of  their  twentieth-century  background.  Prere- 
quisites: A  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory  or  Literature,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.    3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

147-148.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC-The  history  of  the  development  of  music  as 
a  manifestation  of  Western  culture  from  mediaeval  to  modern  times.  The  rise  of 
Christianity  through  the  Renaissance,  first  semester;  the  Baroque  to  the  present, 
second  semester.  Prerequisites:  A  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory  or  Literature, 
or  consent  of  the   instructor.     6  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor   Saville: 

Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

149.  ORGAN  LITERATURE.-A  survey  of  the  great  works  for  organ  from 
Bach  to  the  present  day.  Interpretive  analysis  illustrated  through  performance 
whenever  practicable.  Attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  registration  and 
style  relating  to  the  technical  capacities  of  organ  construction  in  each  period 
studied.  Emphasis  on  J.  S.  Bach,  19th  century  French  and  contemporary  organ 
works.  Open  to  organ  students  and  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Assistant  Professor  Hendrix 

*  163.  MUSIC  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-The  development  of  im- 
portant instrumental  and  vocal  media  and  formal  concepts  through  study  of  the 
music,  the  musicians  and  their  environment.  3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

*  164.  MUSIC  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study  of  the  music  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  from  Beethoven  to  Debussy,  with  attention  to  artistic  and 
literary  influences,  and  the  relations  among  the  creative  minds  of  the  time.  Indi- 
vidual projects.  3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Mueller 
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*  165.  OPERA  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  opera  from  Handel  to  Berg; 
aesthetic  and  cultural  implications  of  opera  from  the  Baroque  to  the  present.  3  s.h. 
(f)  Associate  Professor  Saville 

195,  196.  COLLEGIUM  MUSICIUM.-Studies  in  the  integration  of  music  history, 
theory,  and  performance.  Survey  of  sources,  monuments,  and  bibliographical  tech- 
niques. Preparation  for  performance  of  representative  musical  literature  through 
analysis,  realization  of  notations,  and  stylistic  reconstruction.  Classroom  discussion 
and  reports;  also  laboratory.  Designed  for  music  majors  in  history  or  theory  and 
open  to  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  4  s.h.  Laboratory  may  be  taken 
separatelv  under  Applied  Music,  Medium  F.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

Music  Education 
57-58.   VOCAL   DICTION.-Problems   of  diction   as   specifically   applied   to   the 
art  of  singing.     Required  of  all  Applied  Voice  majors.     2  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Hanks 

106.  PIANO  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS.-A  study  of  the  materials  and 
methods  of  piano  pedagogy.  The  appropriate  choice  of  essential  and  supplemen- 
tary literature.  Development  of  technique,  style,  and  musicianship.  Supervised 
practice  teaching.  Prerequisites:  Music  47A,  48A,  97A,  and  98A,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Withers 

151.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION. -For  elementary  Education  ma- 
jors. Development  of  the  child  through  participation  in  and  understanding  of 
music.  Child  voice  and  song;  rhythmic  activity;  discriminative  listening;  music- 
reading;  use  of  elementary  instruments  such  as  auto-harp,  psaltery,  and  the  rhythm 
band  instruments.  Music  as  a  creative  art  in  its  own  right  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  studies  in  the  elementary  school.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Saville 

152.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  LITERATURE.-A  study  and  analysis  of  key 
works  in  the  symphonic,  pianistic,  and  vocal  repertoire  which  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  teaching  of  music  appreciation  as  an  important  cultural  aspect  of 
social  studies  in  the  public  school.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Mueller 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

The  study  of  Applied  Music  concerns  the  understanding  of  music  literature 
through  performance.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  media:  A.  Piano; 
B.  Strings;  C.  Woodwinds;  D.  Brass;  E.  Voice;  F.  Ensemble— Piano.  Instrumental, 
Vocal,  and  the  Departmental  Ensembles  listed  below;  G.  Organ.  Instruction  in 
media  A  through  E  may  be  private  or  in  classes  limited  to  a  minimum  of  4  and  a 
maximum  of  7  students.  Class  instruction  is  restricted  to  the  first  4  grades  of 
proficiency.  Class  instruction  shall  be  designated  by  adding  the  letter  X  to  the 
appropriate  medium  and  year-in-schoo]  classification.  (Example:  junior  year, 
Woodwinds,  class  instruction  is  recorded  147CX.) 

Students  must  register  for  all  Applied  Music  courses  in  the  Music  Department 
office.  The  course  numbers  listed  below  refer  to  the  student's  class  standing  and 
not  his  musical  proficiency. 

47A,  48A;  97A,  98A;  147A,  148A;  197A,  198A.  PIANO.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1  or  2  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Withers;   Mrs.  Wilkinson 

47B,  48B;  97B,  98B;  147B,  148B;  197B,  198B.  VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  CELLO- 
For  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors.     1  or  2  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  J.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

47C, -48C;  97C,  98C;  147C,  148C;  197C,  198.C  WOODWINDS.-For  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors,  seniors.     1   or  2   s.h.    (e)  Mr.   Henry 

47D,  48D;  97D,  98D;  147D,  148D;  197D,  198D.  BRASS.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1   or   2   s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor   Bryan 

47E,  48E;  97E,  98E;  147E,  148E;  197E,  198E.  VOICE.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1  or  2  s.h.    (e)   Associate  Professor  Hanks;  Mrs.  Cushman 

47F,  48F;  97F,  98F;  147F,  148F;  197F,  198F.  ENSEMBLE.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1  s.h.   (e)  Staff 
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47G,  48G;  97G,  98G;  147G,  148G;  197G,  198G.  ORGAN.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.  1  or  2  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Hendrix 
Credits:  Credit  for  instruction  in  media  A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  and  G  is  granted  on 
the  basis  of  2  s.h.  per  semester  for  one  hour  of  private  instruction  per  week  and 
a  minimum  of  six  hours  practice  weekly;  or  1  s.h.  per  semester  for  one-half  hour 
of  private  instruction,  or  one  period  of  class  study,  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours 
practice  per  week.  An  additional  weekly  class  meeting  for  performance  and  criti- 
cism may  be  required  by  the  instructor  without  additional  credit. 

Credit  for  instructon  in  medium  F  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  1  s.h.  per  semes- 
ter for  one  rehearsal  period  of  instruction  and  a  minimum  of  three  hours  prac- 
tice per  week. 

Music  majors  shall  plan  their  Applied  Music  study  so  as  to  meet  the  following 
requirements  of  their  chosen  areas  of  concentration: 

Majors    in    Music   Theory   or   Music   History    and    Literature   must   earn   a 

minimum  of  6  s.h.  credit  in  Applied  Music. 
Majors  in  Applied  Music  must  register  for  one  hour  of  private  instruction 
per  semester  and  may  earn  a  maximum  of  18  s.h.  credit  in  Applied 
Music. 
Majors  in  Music  Education  who  expect  to  teach  music  in  the  public  schools 
should  plan  their  Applied  Music  programs  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Music.  The  credit  hours  in  Ap- 
plied Music  required  for  certification  in  North  Carolina  may  be  earned 
through  a  program  which  includes  the  study  of  a  major  medium,  a 
minor  medium  and  participation  in   departmental  organizations. 

Students  other  than  music  majors  may  receive  not  more  than  8  s.h.  credit  for 
work  in  Applied  Music.  They  may  elect,  after  consultation  with  the  Department- 
ment,  either  1  hour  (2  s.h.  credit)  or  \/z  hour  (1  s.h.  credit)  of  private  instruction 
per  semester.  No  credit  in  Applied  Music  will  be  allowed  unless  the  student 
satisfactorily  completes  at  some  time  before  graduation  six  semester  hours  in 
Music  Theory,  Music  History,  or  Music  Literature. 

FEES:  Upper  class  students  who  have  been  accepted  as  music  majors  at  the 
time  of  registration  for  applied  music  courses  are  exempt  from  paying  the  ap- 
plied music  fees.  Other  students  are  charged  for  all  applied  music  media  except 
"F"   (Ensemble). 

Fees  are  payable  to  the  Treasurer's  office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  as  follows: 

One  i/4  hour  private  lesson  per  week  for  one  semester $45.00 

Two  i/4  hour  private  lessons  per  week  or  one  1-hour  private 

lesson   per  week   for  one   semester 80.00 

One  1-hour  class  lesson  per  week  for  one  semester 20.00 

All  students  registered  for  applied  music  instruction  are  charged  for  practice 
room  facilities  as  follows: 

Medium  A.  Piano 

Medium  E.  Voice  §15.00  per  semester    (room  with  piano  or  organ) 

Medium  G.  Organ 

Medium  B.  Strings 

Medium  C.  Woodwinds        $10.00  per  semester    (room  without  piano) 

Medium  D.  Brass 

Medium  F.  Ensemble  No  practice  room  fee  is  charged 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Music  65-66. 

Major  Requirements:  24  s.h.  in  the  department  including  a  minimum  of  6  s.h. 
in  Applied  Music.  The  major  students  shall  select,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Music,  a  sequence  of  Music  courses  em- 
phasizing (a)  theory,  or  (b)  history  and  literature,  or  (c)  education,  or  (d)  ap- 
plied music.    The  student  must  participate  in  one  of  the  Departmental  Ensembles 
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or  Organizations  during  each  semester  of  undergraduate  study. 

During  Orientation  Week  all  prospective  entering  Freshman  Music  Majors  are 
required  to  take:  A.  Piano  proficiency  exam.  B.  Theory  proficiency  exam,  C. 
Audition   in   their  major  performance  medium. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ENSEMBLES 

Brass   Ensemble  Madrigal   Group 

Chamber   Orchestra  Piano  Ensemble 

Collegium    Musicum  Vocal  Ensemble 

DEPARTMENTAL   ORGANIZATION 

Duke  University  Concert  Band 

Duke   University   Symphony   Orchestra 

NAVAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR     SIMPSON,     COLONEL,     U.  S.     MARINE     CORPS,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR 
MCCANTS,    COMMANDER,    U.S.    NAVY,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;    ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR   FISHER,    LIEUTENANT    COMMANDER,    U.  S.    NAVY,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESH- 
MAN   INSTRUCTION;     ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    WILKERSON,    MAJOR,    U.S.    MARINE 
CORPS;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS     KLINE,     LIEUTENANT     COMMANDER,     U.S. 
NAVY,      BAYSINGER,      LTFUTENANT      COMMANDER,      U.  S.      NAVY,      AND 
SHIRLEY,    LIEUTENANT,    U.  S.    NAVY 

Standardized  titles  and  numbers  for  courses  are  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  for  use  at  the  52  NROTC  institutions.  The  first  digit  indicates 
the  year  of  the  course;  the  second  digit  (0)  indicates  that  it  is  given  on  a  semester 
basis;  the  third  digit  indicates  the  semester  of  the  school  year  in  which  offered. 
Specialized  courses  for  Marine  Corps  officer  candidates  are  indicated  by  the  letter 
"M"  after  the  number,  and  substitute  for  the  basic  course  of  the  same  number. 

NS  101.  NAVAL  ORIENTATION.-History  of  naw  regulations,  naval  customs 
and  courtesies  which  are  basic  to  further  study  of  Naval  Science.  Introduction 
to  carrier,  air,  surface,  undersea,  and  amphibious  warfare;  basic  types,  characteris- 
tics, capabilities,  and  limitations  of  naval  vessels;  deck  seamanship;  naval  forma- 
tions and  maneuvers.  3  s.h.  (w)  Commander  McCants;  Lieutenant 
Commander  Fisher;  Lieutenant  Commander  Baysinger 

NS  102.  NAVAL  HISTORY— Naval  history  relating  the  rise  and  fall  of  sea 
power  to  other  aspects  of  world  historv  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  role  of 
navies  in   the   world   today.     3   s.h.    (w)  Commander   McCants;   Lieutenant 

Commander  Fisher 

91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.-See  page  106  of  this  Bulletin  for 
course  description.  This  is  a  required  Universitv  course  for  all  NROTC  midship- 
men. 

NS  202.  NAVAL  WEAPONS.-A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  naval  weapons 
and  systems  including  the  gun-weapon  delivery  problem,  anti-submarine  warfare, 
missiles,  nuclear  weapons,  and  space  technology,  and  their  application  to  the 
control  of  the  seas.    3  s.h.    (w)  Lieutenant  Commander  Baysinger 

NS  301.  NAVAL  ENGINEERING.-Principles  of  steam  engineering  as  related 
to  naval  power  plants  for  main  propulsion  and  auxiliary  machinery;  principles  of 
the  marine  nuclear  engineering  propulsion  system;  principles  of  ship  stability  and 
damage  control;  a  general  understanding  of  internal  combustion  engines.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Lieutenant  Commander  Kune 

NS  301M.  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR.-A  survey  of  the  evolution 
of  weapons,  strategy,  tactics  and  material;  illustration  of  the  classic  principles 
of  war  by  a  study  of  selected  battles  and  campaigns;  a  summary  of  the  develop- 
ment of  U.  S.  military  and  foreign  policy.    3  s.h.     (w)  Major  Wilkerson 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates. 

NS  302.  NAVIGATION.— Magnetic  and  gyro  compasses;  principles  of  chart  con- 
struction; dead  reckoning;  piloting,  nautical  astronomy  including  a  study  of  the 
actual  and  apparent  motion  of  the  earth,  celestial  coordinates,  time  systems,  the 
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astronomical  triangle,  identification  of  stars  and  planets;  solutions  of  observations 
for  lines  of  position;   and  work   in   practical   navigation.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kline 

NS  302M.  MODERN  BASIC  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS.-Modern  tactical 
principles  and  techniques,  especially  on  the  small  unit  level,  illustrated  by  con- 
temporary historical  examples;  development  of  a  general  understanding  of 
strategy.     3  s.h.    (w) 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates.  Major  Wilkerson 

NS  401.  NAVAL  OPERATIONS— A  survey  of  the  components  of  general  naval 
operations  including  concepts  and  application  of  relative  motion,  collision  pre- 
vention, communications,  weather,  and  the  command  and  delegated  functions 
involved   in   maneuvering  single   ships   and    multiship    formations.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Lieutenant  Shirley 

NS  401M.  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE.-History  and  development  of  amphibi- 
ous operations  and  organization:  analyses  of  amphibious  operations  of  World  War 
II  and  of  the  Korean  action.     3  s.h.    (w) 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates.  Major  Wilkerson 

NS  402.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  LEADERSHIP.-A  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  effective  leadership  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
military  leader.  Leadership  precepts  of  personal  example,  sound  management 
practice,  and  moral  responsibility;  human  relations:  discipline  and  administration 
of   military   justice   are   included.     3   s.h.    (w)  Lieutenant   Shirley 

NS  402M.  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE,  PART  TI.-Further  study  of  selected 
amphibious  operations:   Uniform   Code  of  Military  Justice;   leadership.     3  s.h.    (w) 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates.  Major  Wilkerson 

PHILOSOPHY 

professor  baylis,  chairman;  associate  PROFESSOR  CLARK,  director  of  undergraduate 

STUDIES;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    WELSH,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION;    PRO- 
FESSOR   negley;    associate    professor    peach;    assistant    professor    binkley; 

MR.   CRIMM 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  Department  of  philosophy  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  content  and  the  structure  of  philosophical  theory  in 
various  areas.  Discussion  is  encouraged  so  that  the  student  can  engage  actively  in 
the  philosophical   examination  of  problems. 

Course  offerings  fall  into  two  general  categories:  the  systematic  and  the  histor- 
ical. In  a  systematic  treatment,  the  organization  of  a  course  is  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  subject-matter  of  that  course,  as  in  logic,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  etc.  In  historical  courses,  attention  is  directed  more  to  the  order  of 
development  in  the  thought  of  a  particular  philosopher  (Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant, 
etc.),  or  in  a  historical  period.  In  all  courses,  reading  of  the  works  of  philosophers 
will  acquaint  the  students  with  the  important  and  influential  contributions  to  the 
definition  and  solution  of  philosophical  issues. 

The  problems  raised  in  philosophy  in  respect  to  the  various  field  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  involve  questions  which  are  not  normally  given  attention  in  those 
particular  disciplines.  In  the  consideration  of  such  problems,  therefore,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  student  will  acquire  some  understanding  and  perspective  of  the 
major  areas  of  man's  intellectual  endeavor.  In  this  sense,  philosophical  compre- 
hension is  an  essential  part  of  a  student's  learning  and  education. 

48.  LOGIC— A  study  of  the  conditions  of  effective  thinking  and  clear  communi- 
cation. Examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  deductive  reasoning  (making  ex- 
plicit the  implications  of  statements)  and  of  inductive  reasoning  (the  formulation 
and  testing  of  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  experiment).  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  only.     3  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Associate  Professors  Clark  and  Welsh;   Dr.  Binkley 

49.  ETHICS— A  philosophical  consideration  of  such  basic  ethical  concepts  as 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evjl,  freedom  and  duty,  together  with  a  study  of  some 
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of  the  major   types  of  ethical   theory.     Open   to   freshmen   and  sophomores  only. 
3  s.h.   (e&w)  Professors   Baylis  and   Negley; 

Associate  Professor  Welsh:  Dr.  Binklev 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.-A  systematic  and  historical  exami- 
nation of  the  major  problems  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  metaphysics.  3  s.h. 
(e  &w)      (Open  to  freshmen  with  a  B  average.)  Staff 

93.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.-A  study  of 
the  major  philosophers  of  the  period  with  special  reference  to  the  continuity  of 
their   thought.     3  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Assistant   Professor   Wilson 

94.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  MODERN.-A  study  of  ihe  major  philos 
ophers  of  the  period  with  special  reference  to  the  continuity  of  their  thought.  3 
s.h.    (e&w)  Associate  Professor  Peach;  Assistant  Professor  Binkley 

97.  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  political  and  social  organization,  with  particular  attention  to  demo- 
cratic philosophy,  corporate  theory,  and  Marxist  ideology.  Open  only  to  sopho- 
mores  and   juniors.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor   Negley 

98.  SOCIAL  IDEALS  AND  UTOPIAS.-Reading  of  selected  Utopias;  analysis 
of  the  value-structures  and  political  principles  of  these  ideal  societies.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Negley 

101.  PHILOSOPHY   OF   RELIGION.-A   philosophical   examination  of  selected 

concepts  and  doctrines  of  religion.     3  s.h.    (e)  Dr.  Binkley 

103.  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.-Detailed  analysis  of  deduction  and  of  deductive  sys- 
tems.    Open   to  sophomores  only  by  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Clark  and  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

104.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.-The  principal  philosophical  and  methodo- 
logical problems  in  contemporary  science.     3  s.h.    (e)     Associate  Professor  Clark 

109.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.-A  philosophical  analysis  of  problems 
arising  in  the  study  of  language  and  symbolism.  Topics  include:  the  nature  of 
language,  sign-using  behavior,  theories  of  meaning,  types  of  discourse  (scientific, 
mathematical,  poetic),  definition,  ambiguity,  metaphor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Welsh 

110.  EPISTEMOLOGY.— A  treatment  of  the  problems  of  truth  and  knowledge; 
of  a  priori  and  empirical  statements;  and  of  theories  of  perception  and  probability. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Wilson;  Dr.  Binkley 

111.  METAPHYSICS.— Traditional  treatments  of  the  mind-body  problem;  dual- 
ism; phenomenalism  and  materialism;  rival  theories  of  causation,  space  and  time. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Wilson;  Dr.  Binkley 

117.  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS.-The  development  of  ethical  thought  in  the 
West;  the  interaction  between  culture  and  ethical  theory,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Greek  city-state,  Roman  law,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the 
rise  of  modern  science.     Readings  in  the  great  ethical   philosophers.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Welsh 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

202.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.-A  study  of  some  fundamental  issues  in  aesthet- 
ics, with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  literature,  music,  and  painting. 
Problems  discussed  include:  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  arts;  meaning  in  the 
arts;  art  and  morality;  the  role  of  standards  in  art  criticism;  aesthetic  judgment; 
interpretation  and  evaluation.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

203.  CONTEMPORARY  ETHICAL  THEORIES.-Critical  discussion  and  eval- 
uation of  the  ethical  views  of  twentieth  century  British  and  American  philosophers. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Baylis;  Dr.  Binkley 

205.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORV.-Discussion  of  the  method,  metaphysi- 
cal implications,  and  influence  of  interpretations  of  history;  Hegel,  Marx,  Spengler, 
Toynbee.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Negley 
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208.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Analysis  of  the  structure  of  social  organiza- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  the  nature  of  political  and  legal  institutions.  3 
s.h.   (w)  Professor  Negley 

211.  PLATO.— An    examination    of    Plato's    views   with    respect    to    knowledge, 

reality,  and  the  state.     3  s.h.    (e) 

217.  ARISTOTLE— An  analysis  of  Aristotle's  views  with  respect  to  knowledge, 

reality,  and   the  state.     3  s.h.    (e) 

219.  KANT.— Reading  and  discussion  of  his  philosophy,  with  some  attention  to 
historical   continuity.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor   Necley 

225.  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM.-A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Berkley,  and  Hume,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Peach 

227.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONAL1SM.-A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge  and  metaphysics.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor  Peach 

228.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.-A  critical  study  of 
outstanding  philosophical   views  from  Schopenhauer  to  the  present.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professors  Peach  and  Welsh 

229.  AMERICAN  PRAGMATISM.-Studies  in  the  philosophy  of  Pierce,  James. 
Dewey,  and  Mead.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

232.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.-Selected 
topics  concerning  the  methods  of  the  sciences  and  the  philosophy  of  science.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Clark 

241.  LOGIC— Fundamental   problems  of  logic.     3   s.h.    (e) 

Associate   Professor  Clark  and  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

250.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ANALYSIS.-A  critical  study  of  recent  and  contempo- 
rary essays  in  philosophical  analysis,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  nature,  methods,  and 
results  of   this  movement.     3   s.h.    (e)  Professor  Baylis;   Associate   Professor 

Clark;  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

252.  METAPHYSICS.— A  critical  and  evaluative  study  of  rival  metaphysical 
theories  and  their  bases.  Analysis  of  the  fundamental  metaphysical  categories  and 
of  metaphysical  methods.    3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Baylis;  Associate  Professor  Clark;  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

291,  292.  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-The  analysis  of  basic  philosophical  con- 
cepts and  beliefs  with  a  view  to  critical  evaluation  and  constructive  emendation  of 
them.  Emphasis  on  the  practice  as  well  as  the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism 
and  problem  solving.  3  s.h.  each.  Enrollment  only  by  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment.   291  is  ordinarily  prerequisite  for  292.    (e)  The  Graduate  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Philosophy  48  (Logic)  is  recommended  for  all  those  intending  to  major  in 
philosophy. 

Major  RequiremenLs:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  philosophy  in  courses  num- 
bered above  50  including  the  following: 

Philosophy  93  and  94. 

Philosophy  117,  or  203,  or  208. 

6  semester  hours  in   Philosophy  senior-graduate  courses. 

Related  Work:  Six  hours  minimum  in  each  of  two  departments  approved  by 
the  Philosophy  adviser.  Courses  may  not  be  those  primarily  open  to  freshmen. 
There  is  no  restriction  in  principle  as  to  departments  in  which  related  work  may 
be  taken,  and  the  approval  of  the  Philosophy  adviser  is  required  only  to  insure 
some  coherence  in  the  program  of  major  and  related  work  as  a  whole. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 
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PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    NIELSEN,    CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    WILLIAMSON,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDER- 
GRADUATE   STUDIES;     PROFESSOR    CARPENTER,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN     INSTRUCTION; 
PROFESSORS    BIEDENHARN,    CORDY,    LEWIS,    NEWSON     AND    SPONER;    ASSOCIATE    PRO- 
FESSORS   BLOCK,    GREULING,    AND    MEYER;    VISITING    LECTURER    EDWARDS;    VISIT- 
ING   ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   ENGLER    AND   ROBL;    VISITING    ASSISTANT    PRO- 
FESSORS     BILPUCH,      COWAN      AND      TILLEY;      VISITING      INSTRUCTORS 
BEVINGTON    AND    FLETCHER 

1-2.  INTRODUCTORY   PHYSICS— This  course   traces  historically   and  experi- 
mentally the  development  of  the  important  principles  of  physics.     This  course  is 
open  to  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  and  meets  the  general  science  require- 
ment.    Three    Lectures    and    one    two-hour    laboratory    each    week.     8    s.h.      (w) 
Professor    Carpenter,   Associate    Professor    Williamson,   Visiting 
Instructor    Bevincton    and   Assistants 

41-42.  GENERAL  PHYSICS— This  course  treats  the  basic  principles  of  general 
physics  in  a  more  quantitative  manner  than  Physics  1-2.  It  meets  in  a  thorough 
way  the  physics  requirement  for  entrance  into  the  study  of  either  medicine  or 
engineering,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  general  science  student.  This  course  is  not 
open  for  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  Physics  1-2.  Three  lecture- 
recitations  and  one  three  hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 21,  22  or  equivalent  (Mathematics  21,  22  may  be  taken  concurrently).  8  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Carpenter,  Associate  Professor  Greuling,  Visiting  Assistant 

Professor   Bilpuch,  Visiting   Lecturer  Edwards,  and  Assistants 

125.  INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS-MECHANICS.-The  course  covers  in  a  thor- 
ough manner  the  elements  of  mechanics.  Three  recitations  per  week.  Prerequi- 
sites: Physics  1-2  or  41-42  or  equivalent,  and  a  course  in  differential  and  integral 
calculus.     Math.  52  may   be  taken  concurrently.    3  s.h.    (w)       Professor  Nielsen; 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Tilley,  and  Visiting  Instructor  Fletcher 

126.  INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS-ELECTRICITY.-The  elements  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  125  or  equivalent  work  approved  by  the  instructor,  and 
differential  and  integral  calculus.    4  s.h.    (w)     Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Cowan 

161,  162.  MODERN  PHYSICS.-Review  of  electromagnetic  fields,  relativity, 
quantum  phenomena,  atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  solids,  and  nuclear  physics. 
Three  lectures  each  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  41-42,  Mathematics  52.  161  is 
prerequisite  for   162.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Sponer,  Vsisting  Lecturer 

Edwards;  Visiting  Instructor  Bevincton 

171.  ELECTRONICS.— A.C.  circuits,  transients,  fundamentals  of  vacuum  tubes 
and  electron  physics,  basic  eletronic  circuits.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  126  or  equivalent  work  approved  by 
the  instructor.    4  s.h.       (w)  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Cowan 

176.  INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS-THERMODYNAMICS  AND  KINETIC 
THEORY.— The  elements  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetic  theory  and  elementary 
statistical  mechanics.  Three  recitations  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  125  or 
equivalent  work  approved  by  the  instructor,  and  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Meyer 

A  course  in  general  college  physics,  Physics  125  and  126  or  equivalent  validated 
by  examination,  and  a  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  are  prerequisites 
to  all  courses  numbered  200  and  above. 

201,  202.  MECHANICS.— The  fundamental  principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics; 
general  dynamics  of  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  the  methods  of  LaGrange 
and    Hamilton;    generalized    mechanics.     6   s.h.  Associate    Professor   Block 

and  Visiting  Associate  Professor  Encler 

213,  214.  CONTEMPORARY  PHYSICS.-A  course  which  covers  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  and  the  experimental  basis  of  modern  physics.  Three  lectures  each 
week.      6  s.h.      (w)  Professor  Nfwson  and  Associate  Professor  Greuling 
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217,  218.  ADVANCED  PHYSICS  LABORATORY— Measurements  involving  the 
fields  of  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  sound,  optics  and  modern  physics. 
2-6   s.h.      (w)  Associate   Professor   Williamson 

219.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM— Fundamentals  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.    Physical  optics.    Electromagnetic  waves.    3  s.h.      (w)     Professor  Gordy 

220.  ADVANCED  ELECTRONICS.— Vacuum  tubes  and  solid  state  devices,  ad- 
vanced circuit  analysis.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 
4  s.h.      (w)  Associate    Professor  Williamson 

225,  226.  ELEMENTARY  INVESTIGATIONS.-The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
provide  training  in  the  laboratory  and  library  methods  of  physical  research.  Prop- 
erly qualified  students  may  conduct  elementary  investigations  under  the  supervision 
of  a  member  of  the  staff.    3-6  s.h.      (w)  The  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 
A  student  wishing  to  major  in  physics  should  arrange  to  complete  the  neces- 
sary mathematics  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  for  the  A.B.  degree: 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1-2  or  41-42  or  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  21,  22. 

Major  Requirements:  Eighteen  to  24  semester  hours  in  physics  including  Physics 
125,  126,  171  and  176  or  equivalent. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  to  24  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics  51,  52,  53  and  131,  and  Chemistry  1-2. 

B.  For  the  B.S.  degree: 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1-2  or  41-42  or  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  21,  22  or 
equivalent. 

Major  Requirements:  Twenty-four  to  34  semester  hours  in  Physics  including 
Physics   125,   126,   171,  and   176  or  equivalent. 

Related  Work:  Fourteen  to  24  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics  51,  52,  53  and   131,  and  Chemistry   1-2  or   1-42. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on   Honors. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR     RANKIN,     CHAIRMAN;      PROFESSOR     HALLOWELL,     ACTING     CHAIRMAN;     ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR     HALL,    ACTINC     DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE     STUDIES;     PROFESSORS    BRAI- 
BANTI,     COLE,     CONNERY,     AND     WILSON;     VISITING     PROFESSORS     EDSALL,     GIL,     LIV- 
INGSTON   AND    STURM;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    LEACH,    SIMPSON    AND    SINDLER; 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    CHEEK,     HALL,    HAVENS,     AND    PROCTOR;     VISITING 
ASSISTANT      PROFESSOR      WHEELER;       MESSRS.       KOESY       AND       MILNOR 

The  general  objective  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  government  and  politics  at  the  local,  state, 
national  and  international  levels.  While  primary  attention  is  focused  upon  the 
American  political  and  administrative  system,  emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  political  institutions  and  movements  of  thought  peculiar  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  Latin  America  and  the  Far  and  Middle  East.  The  student's 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  problems  encountered  in  international  organization, 
politics  and  law.  The  development  of  political  theories  from  Plato  to  the  present 
day  is  an  essential  part  of  the  department's  course  offerings.  Methods  of  study  in- 
clude the  descriptive,  the  historical,  the  legal,  the  comparative  and  the  philo- 
sophical. 

Directing  its  effort  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  contemporary  world 
and  of  the  responsibilities  which  are  laid  upon  citizens  of  a  democracy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  shares  the  general  objectives  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 
While  the  department  does  not  aim  at  vocational  education,  the  knowledge  it  seeks 
to  impart  should  be  useful  to  anyone  contemplating  a  career  in  the  government 
service  or   politics. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  the  department  should  take  Political  Science  11- 
12  or  61-62.    Ordinarily  one  of  them  must   be   taken  before  proceeding   to  more 
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advanced  work  in  the  department.  This  rule  may  be  waived  with  the  consent  of 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Sophomores  who  have  completed  Politi- 
cal Science   11-12  may  take  Political  Science  62  for  credit. 

The  advanced  courses  are  divided  into  three  major  groups  but  no  sequence  of 
courses  beyond  the  introductory  course  is  prescribed.  The  student  would  be  well 
advised,   however,   to   select   some   courses   from   each   group. 

The  Senior  Seminar  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  majors  in  the 
department  to  pursue  independent  study  and  research,  and  to  qualify  for  grad- 
uation  with   distinction. 

INTRODUCTORY    COURSES 

11-12.  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT.-An  introductory  study 
of  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  American  government  in  the  light  of  the 
present  world  position  of  the  United  States.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to 
the  institutions  and  politics  of  American  government;  the  second  semester  to  such 
issues  as  civil  liberties,  American  foreign  policies  and  government  policy  toward 
agriculture,  labor  and  business.      (Only  open   to  Freshmen.)     6  s.h.    (p&w) 

Associate   Professors  Leach  and  Sindler;   Assistant  Professors 
Cheek  and  Hall;   Messrs.  Koesy  and  Milnor 

[Students  who  complete  1 1  in  the  spring  semester  should  thereafter  take  course 
62  instead  of   12.] 

61-62.  AMERICAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  government.  The  first  semester  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  American  constitutional  democracy.  Topics  examined  include 
federal-state  relations,  the  separation  and  interrelationships  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  government,  judicial  review,  the  role  of  political  par- 
ties and  public  opinion,  the  formulation  and  execution  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  civil  liberties.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  constitutional 
democracy  in  Great  Britain  and  France  with  emphasis  upon  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  those  systems  and  our  own.  Detailed  attention  is  also  given 
to  an  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  as  ex- 
emplified in   the  U.S.S.R.    6  s.h.        (e  &  w) 

Professor  Connerv;   Associate   Professors  Leach  and  Simpson; 
Assistant  Professors  Cheek,  Hall,  Havens  and  Proctor 

[Not  open  to  freshmen.  Students  who  have  taken  11-12  may  not  take  61  for 
credit  but  may   take  62.] 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

123.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-A  course  devoted  to 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  political  classics  including  Plato's  Republic, 
Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics  and  other  works  as  time  permits.    3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Hallowell  and  Associate   Professor  Leach 

136.  MAJOR  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS.-A  general  introductory  survey  of 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  constitutional  developments,  the  organization  and 
idealogies  of  political  parties,  and  current  political  problems.  3  s.h.  (w)  [Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Political  Science  62  but  open  to  all  others  without 
prerequisite.]  Professor  Cole 

143.    COMPARATIVE    GOVERNMENT    AND    POLITICS:     THE    MIDDLE 

EAST.— Political  institutions  and  behavior  in  the  Arab  states,  Israel,  Turkey  and 
Iran.    3  s.h.      (w)  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

151.  GOVERNMENTS  AND  POLITICS  OF  MEXICO  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 
AREA.— A  study  of  their  contemporary  governments,  political  problems  and  inter- 
national relations.     3  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

and  Visiting  Professor  Gil 

152.  THE  GOVERNMENTS  AND  POLITICS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.-The 
constitutional  development,  governmental  organization,  inter-American  co-operation 
and  political  problems  of  the  principal  South  American  states.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Proctor 
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180.  COMPARATIVE   GOVERNMENT  AND   POLITICS:    SOUTHERN   ASIA 

I.— An  introduction  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  subcontinent— the  rise  and 
decline  of  Mughal  rule,  British  rule,  the  partition  of  1947,  and  the  rise  of  in- 
dependent  India.     3   s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

181.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  SOUTHERN  ASIA 
II— An  introduction  to  the  Muslim  component  of  Indian  civilization.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  political  system  in  Pakistan. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  given   to  Ceylon  and  Malaya.    3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

182.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  JAPAN.-Although 
Chinese  civilization  will  be  studied  as  it  relates  to  Japan,  primary  emphasis  will 
be  on  the  development  of  Japan's  political  system,  starting  with  the  Taikwa  Re- 
form and  continuing  to  the  present  day.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor   Wheeler 

183.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.- 
An  analysis  of  the  development  of  government  in  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Burma, 
Malaya,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  Islamic, 
Buddhist   and  other  indigenous   cultures  of   these  nations.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

223.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.-A  sur- 
vey from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  Graeco-Roman, 
Patristic  and  Germanic  thought;  individualism  and  cosmopolitanism;  effect  of  the 
Church-State  controversy  and  the  conciliar  movement:  medieval  constitutionalism; 
legislative   sovereignty.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professors   Wilson    and    Hailowei.l 

224.  MODERN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  historical  survey  and  philosophical 
analysis  of  political  theory  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  liberalism,  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment,  the  romantic  and  conservative  reaction,  idealism  and  utilitarian- 
ism.    3   s.h.      (w)  Professor   Hallowell 

225.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  Euro- 
pean constitutional  government  and   politics.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor   Cole,   Assistant    Proi  i  ssor    Proctor 

226.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  Euro- 
pean  totalitarian  and  authoritarian   political  systems.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Cole;  Visiting  Professor  Livingston 

229.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THEORY.-The  rise  of 

positivism  and  its  impact  upon  modern  political  thought,  the  origins  of  socialism, 
Marxism  and  its  variants,  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  nationalism,  Fascism  and 
National  Socialism,  the  crisis  in  modern  democracy,  Christianity  and  the  social 
order.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Halloweli 

231.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the  main  currents 
in  American  political  thought  from  colonial  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis  upon   the  development  of   liberalism   in   America.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Hallowell 

235.  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-An  analysis  of  the  political  rela- 
tionships between  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a  comparative  study  of 
the  political  systems  of  the  Commonwealth  countries,  with  particular  reference  to 
Canada.    3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Cole;  Visiting  Professor  Livingston 

250.  COMPARATIVE   GOVERNMENT  AND   POLITICS:    SOUTHERN  ASIA 

I.— Political  development  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  until  the  partition 
of  1947  and  the  development  of  India  after  that  date.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  structure  of  Indian  society  and  to  political  problems  under  British  rule. 
Principal  emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  India  as  an  independent  state 
and  on  the  relationship  of  politics  to  economic  development.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Vsisting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 
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251.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  SOUTHERN  ASIA 
II.— A  continuation  of  Political  Science  250  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  political 
development  of  Pakistan  since  1947.  Comparative  analysis  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  as  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Vsisting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

252.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  JAPAN.-  A  survey 
of  the  civilization  of  Japan,  and  an  analysis  of  political  development  from  the 
Taikwa  Reforms  to  the  modern  period.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  VsiSTixr.  Assisi  \nt  Professor  Wheeler 

AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT  AND   PUBLIC   ADMINISTRATION 

125.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  PRACTICAL  POLITICS.-A 
study  of  the  historical  development,  organization,  and  methods  of  political  parties 
in   the  United  States.     3  s.h.  (w)  Associate   Professor  Simpson 

129.  GROUPS  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS.-A  study  of  the  composition,  meth- 
ods, and  policies  of  organized  groups  as  they  participate  in  the  creation  of  public 
opinion  and  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy.  Attention  will  be  focused  on 
recent  national  policy  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  business,  labor,  education,  wel- 
fare, foreign  affairs,  and  on  the  roles  that  groups  play  in  the  formulation  of  these 
policies.     3  s.h.      (w)  Associate   Professor   Sindler 

137.  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  ELECTIONS.-The  behavioral  approach  will 
be  used  to  examine  decision-making  in  the  political  process.  Attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  major  factors  that  affect  the  outcome  of  elections,  such  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  voter,  the  conduct  of  campaigns,  the  influence  of 
propaganda  and  public  relations  techniques,  and  the  influence  of  campaign  finance. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

138.  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  POLICY  M AKING.-A  study  of  the  major 
factors  that  come  into  play  in  the  making  of  governmental  policy  decisions.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  the  role  of  pressure  "roups  and  the  methods  of  their 
lobbyist  representatives,  to  the  effects  of  pressures  from  constituents,  and  to  the 
pressures  of  the  executive  and   legislative   branches   upon   each  other  3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor   Havens 

141.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.-An  introduction  to  tne  role  of  administra- 
tion in  the  governmental  process  considering  principles  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  administrative  control,  personnel  and  fiscal  management.  In 
general  the  study  of  the  organizational  and  administrative  problems  encountered 
by  any  government  agency  charged  with  carrying  out  a  public  policy.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Hall 

142.  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY.-An  evaluation  of  political,  legal 
and  administrative  methods  of  achieving  a  responsible  bureaucracy  in  American 
national  government.  Comparisons  will  be  made  with  relevant  experience  and 
techniques  in   other  countries  such   as  Great  Britain   and  France.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Hall 

146.  LEGISLATION.— A  study  of  the  composition  and  structures  of  legislative 
bodies  and  of  the  legislative  process  with  attention  to  procedure,  methods,  tech- 
niques, delegation  of  discretion,  and   the  use  of  controls.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Simpson 

161.  GOVERNMENT  AND  PLANNING.-A  study  of  the  planning  function 
of  government  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  of  metropolitan  growth  in 
the  United  States.  Attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  national, 
state  and  local  governments  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  to  such  functional  areas 
as  housing  and  urban  re-development,  public  works,  resources  planning,  and 
recreation.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Leach 

164.  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  OR- 
DER.—A  study  of  governmental  and  administrative  problems  in  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust   laws,  the  regulation  of  transporta- 
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tion  and  communications  and  the  role  of  the  government  in  collective  bargaining. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  philosophic  aspects  of  the  general  growth  of 
government  control  of  industry.    3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Hall 

174.  POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION.-A  study 
of  political  and  sectional  alignments  in  the  passage  of  tariff,  farm,  railway,  New 
Deal   and  other  economic  legislation.     3  s.h.    (w)         Associate  Professor  Simpson 

190.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.-Principles,  techniques,  prob- 
lems, and  functions  of  government  personnel  administration;  formal  and  informal 
organization  for  personnel  management;  comparison  of  public  employment  philoso- 
phies, policies  and  services  with  general  personnel  management,  including  recruit- 
ment, promotion,  training,  classification,  morale  and  discipline,  compensation,  and 
retirement  of  public  employees.     3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant   Professor   Cheek 

191.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  TODAY.-Problems  in  state, 
county  and  city  government  including  the  administration  of  government  services 
such  as  education,  public  welfare,  law  enforcement;  inter-governmental  relation- 
ships; administrative  reorganization;  methods  of  popular  control;  and  the  recon- 
struction of  state  and  local  government  so  as  to  meet  present-day  needs.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Leach;   Assistant  Professor  Cheek 

207.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  THEORY  .-A  study  of 
leading  principles  of  American  government,  as  developed  through  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Rankin;  Visiting 

Professor  Sturm 

209.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, their  present  organization  and  subdivisions,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  position  of  the  states  in  the  federal  union 
through  the  study  of  federal-state,  inter-state,  and  state-local  relations.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Rankin;  Visiting  Professor  Sturm 

230.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.-A  study  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  institutions  of  the  national  government  in  the  United  States,  with 
historical  and  analytical  treatment.  Among  other  topics  this  course  is  concerned 
with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  development  of  Congress,  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Supreme  Court.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor   Rankin;  Visiting  Professor  Edsali. 

234.  CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.- 

A  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  American  government  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  formal  civil-military  structural 
arrangements  for  determing  policies,  such  as  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
to  the  degree  of  civilian  control  within   the  military  establishment.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Conner y 

241.  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT.-An  advanced  course  in  public  ad- 
ministration with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  scientific 
management,  its  application  to  government  in  the  United  States  and  a  considera- 
tion of  current  problems  in  organization,  procedures,  work  simplification,  and  man- 
agement improvement.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor  Connery 

242.  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION.-A  study  of  the  administrative  organi- 
zation, working  concepts  and  procedures  of  the  United  States  Government,  illus- 
trated through  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Connery 
246.  GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.-Through 
use  of  the  laboratory  and  case  study  techniques,  a  consideration  of  the  types  of 
administrative  problems  that  the  United  States  Government  encounters  in  the 
field  of  public  policy,  and  their  possible  solution.  3  s.h.  (w)  Professor  Connery 
275.  THE  NATIONAL  PARTY  SYSTEM.-An  intensive  examination  of  se- 
lected facets  of  American  national  political  parties,  such  as:  relationships  between 
presidential  and  congressional  politics,  the  politics  of  national  conventions,  recent 
foreign  policy  and  party  alignments,  and  the  controversy  over  party  government. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler 
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276.  COMPARATIVE  STATE  PARTIES  AND  POLITICS.-A  selective  analysis 
of  party  patterns  in  the  states,  including  such  topics  as:  classification  schemes  for 
state  party  stystems,  the  impact  of  various  nominating  procedures  on  party  organi- 
zation, relationships  between  national  and  state  politics,  and  the  influence  of  party 
system  on  the  operation  of  state  government,  with  special  attention  to  the  South. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

291.  PROBLEMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN MENT.-An  analysis  of  problems 
relating  to  the  structural  system  and  activities  of  municipalities  in  the  United 
States.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Rankin 

292.  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION.-A  study  of  principles  and  methods 
relating   to  municipal  administration  in   the   United  States.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Rankin 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  RELATIONS 

121.  ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.-Analysis  of  inter- 
national politics,  of  foundations  of  national  power,  and  of  international  co- 
operation, with  emphasis  upon  attempted  solutions  of  the  central  problems  of  in- 
ternational  security.     3    s.h.    (e  &  w)  Assistant   Professor   Proctor 

122.  MODERN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.-An  examination  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  of  post-war  international  politics  with  particular  attention  to  the 
extension  of  Soviet  power,  the  Western  response  to  this  challenge,  and  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  Afro-Asian  world.     3  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

158.  CONTROL  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.-A  consideration  of  the 
forces  which  are  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
a  study  of  the  important  factors  which  have  influenced  contemporary  United  States 
policy  in  the  major  areas  of  the  world.  The  course  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
respective  roles  of  the  President,  Congress,  Department  of  State,  and  the  United 
Nations,  as  well   as  military  and   public  opinion.     3  s.h.    (vv) 

Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

221.  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATION.-A  study  of  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  organs,  of  related  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and  of  regional  agencies  such  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wilson 

227-228.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.— Elements  of  international  law,  particularly 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  United  States;  rights  and  duties  of  states  with 
respect  to  recognition,  stale  territory  and  jurisdiction,  nationality,  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations,  treaties,  treatment  of  aliens,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  inter- 
national regulation  of  the  use  of  force,  and  collective  responsibility.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Wilson 

UNDERGRADUATE   SEMINAR 

201.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.-A  seminar  concerned 
with  the  development  of  political  science  as  a  discipline,  present  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge and  research  methods.  A  common  problem  will  be  explored  and  individual 
papers  will  be  required  on  selected  aspects  of  that  problem.  Required  of  all  ma- 
jors participating  in  the  department  honors  program.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Pre- 
requisite:  Consent   of  the   instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor   Connery 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Political   Science  11-12  or  61-62. 

Major  Requirements:  Eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  Department  above 
courses  11-12  or  61-62,  including  at  least  nine  semester  hours  of  200  courses. 

Related  Work:  Six  hours  each  in  two  departments  approved  by  the  Political 
Science  adviser.  Courses  may  not  be  those  primarily  open  to  freshmen.  Usually 
related  work  is  taken  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  or 
Philosophy. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    ZENER,    CHAIRMAN     PRO    TEMPORE;     ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    BREHM,    DIRECTOR    OF 

UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;    PROFESSORS    ADAMS,    COHEN,    DAI,    GARMEZY,    KIMBLE,    KOCH, 

KUDER;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSORS    BANHAM,    DIAMOND,    GUTTMAN,    JONES,    MCHUGH, 

REICHENBERG-HACKETT;         ASSISTANT         PROFESSORS         ALTROCCHI,         BONEAU, 

BORSTELMANN,    CARSON,    DASTON,    FARINA,    LAKIN,    OBRIST,    SPIELBERGER -, 

LECTURERS     AXELROD,     EISDORFER,     GEHMAN,     SHMAVONIAN; 

INSTRUCTOR    HINMAN 

Psychology  91  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  psy- 
chology. Six  semester  hours  in  psychology  (including  Psychology  91)  or  special 
permission  of  the  course  instructor  or  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies  are 
required  for  admission  to  Psychology  143,  144,  145,  146,  148,  203,  204,  205,  210, 
212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  236,'  265,  and  266. 

91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.- An  introduction  to  the  facts,  prin- 
ciples, and  problems  of  normal  adult  psychology  through  a  study  of  psychological 
methods  as  applied  to  motivation,  emotions,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  mem- 
ory, learning,  individual  differences,  and  personality.     3  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Staff 

100.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR.-A  survey  of  basic  psychologi- 
cal  principles  underlying  the  study  of  personality  in  relation  to  the  social  environ- 
ment. Among  the  topics  discussed  are  theories  of  personality,  the  process  of 
socialization  of  the  individual,  factors  influencing  adjustment  to  the  social  environ- 
ment, the  interaction  of  culture  and  personality.     3  s.h.      (e) 

Associate  Professors  Jones  and  Mchugh;  Assistant  Professors 
Altrocchi,  Farina  and  Spielberger 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Psychology   116. 

101.  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  survey  of  problems,  con 
cepts  and  methods  in  the  study  of  social  relations  and  group  behavior.  Topics 
to  be  discussed  include:  Psychological  and  socio-cultural  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  motives,  values  and  attitudes;  the  study  of  small-group  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  social  influence  and  communication:  prejudice  and  stereotypy.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate   Professor  Jones;   Assistant  Professor  Brf.hm 

104.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  examination  of  the  bearing  upon 
general  psychological  theory  of  experimental  investigations  of  animal  behavior  in 
the  fields  of  motivation  and  learning.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Adams 

108.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  motiva- 
tion, perception  and  adaptive  behavior,  both  innate  and  learned,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  biological  sciences.     3  s.h.    fe)  Associate  Professor  Diamond 

110.  APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY.-Applications  of  psychology  to  problems  of  per- 
sonnel selection,  industrial  efficiency,  advertising  and  selling,  and  other  problems 
of  practical  interest.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate    Professor   McHugh 

111.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  more  intensive  study  of  sev- 
eral selected  problem  areas  in  the  field  of  general  psychology  with  special  emphasis 
on   experimental   methods  and   findings   in   the  areas  considered.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Kimble 
116.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.-The  course  is  planned  to  give  an 
adequate  understanding  of  problems  of  adjustment  and  mental  hygiene.  Lectures 
and  discussions  cover  an  application  of  the  principles  and  findings  of  normal  and 
abnormal  psychology,  as  these  relate  to  the  adjustment  of  the  average  individual 
in  our  changing  society;  a  survey  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene;  discussions 
of  current  socio-cultural  trends  significant  for  individual  adjustment.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Reichenberg-Hackett 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Education  68  or  Psychology  100. 
117-118.  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOL- 
OGY.—Study  of  the  procedures  and  methods  of  psychological  investigation  through 
emphasis  on  human  and  animal  experimentation  in  such  areas  as  learning,  motiva- 
tion and  perception.  Instruction  in  elementary  statistical  techniques  and  their 
application  to  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  psychological  data.     Experiments 
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are  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  increasing  complexity  with  respect  to  subject  matter, 

experimental  design  and  statistical  methods.     Laboratory  and  lectures.     8  s.h.    (e) 

Associate   Professor   Guttman   and   Assistant   Professor   Boneau 

121.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  detailed  studv  of  the  practical  problems  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood,  with  special  emphasis  upon  learning,  emotional  de- 
velopment, social  adjustment,  and  modern  conceptions  and  methods  of  child  train- 
ing and   guidance.     3   s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor  McHlch   and 

Dr.  Eisdorfer 

122.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD.-Study  and  application 
of  techniques  of  observing,  recording  and  interpreting  the  behavior  of  the  pre- 
school child.  The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested  in 
the  personality,  development  and  social  adjustment  of  children;  to  train  them 
in  techniques  of  observing  and  interpreting  the  physical,  emotional,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  individual  child;  the  role  of  each  child  within  the 
social  structure  of  a  play  group,  and  a  study  of  the  development  of  group  integra- 
tion.    One  hour  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Reichenberc-Hackett  and  Miss  Hinman 
126.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  mental,  social,  and  emotional  de- 
velopment of  adolescence  and  vouth  will  be  studied,  with  special  attention  given 
to  such  topics  as  interests,  motivations,  home  problems,  sex  differences,  recreation, 
delinquency,  and  development  for  citizenship.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  121  or 
Education   118,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  McHugh 
130.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EYALUATION.- 
This  is  an  introductory  course  in  test  methods  used  by  psychologists  in  measuring 
and  evaluating  mental  processes.  The  nature,  purposes  and  utilization  of  various 
types  of  tests  and  psychological  techniques  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
Among  the  tests  to  be  studied  will  be  standard  scales  of  intelligence,  verbal  and 
performance,  individual  and  group  methods;  tests  of  special  abilities,  aptitudes, 
attitudes  and  interests;  personality  tests,  rating  scales  and  projective  methods. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor    Buham 

132.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES.-A  study  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  individual  and  group  variations  in  intelligence,  special  abili- 
ties, social  and  emotional  characteristics.  These  will  be  considered  in  relation  to 
development  sequence,  aging  factors,  sex,  rare,  biological  inheritance,  education 
and  socio-economic  conditions.     3  s.h.    (r)  Associate   Professor   Banham 

141.  PERSONALITY  AND  BEHAVIOR  DISORDER. -Behavior  disordei  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  psychological  principles  underlying  the  adjustment  of 
the  deviant  personality.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  had  Psychology   106.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Altrocchi   and  Lakin 

143.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMMUNICATION.-A  survey  of  human  language 
behavior.  Topics  covered  will  include  basic  units  of  language,  language  learning, 
various  approaches  to  the  problem  of  "meaning,"  and  the  role  of  language  in 
human  learning  and  perception.  Each  student  will  perform  an  experimental  re- 
search project.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  s.h.   (e) 

144.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.-A  survey  of  the  basic  facts  and 
principles  of  human  and  animal  learning.  Students  in  the  course  will  perform  an 
independent  experiment.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  or  director  of  undergraduate  studies.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Kimble;  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

145.  EXPERIMENTAL     APPROACHES     TO     PERSONALITY.-Experimental 

methods  applied  to  personality  research  with  emphasis  upon  psychological  studies 
in  such  areas  as  anxiety,  conflict  and  frustration.  Students  will  perform  a  series 
of  representative  experiments.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  or  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.     3  s.h.  (e) 

Associate  Professor  Jones;  Assistant 
Professors  Brehm  and  Spielberger 
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148.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION  AND  THINKING.-A  study  of  the 
basic  phenomena  of  perception  and  thinking  as  determined  by  conditions  in  the 
external  situation  and  in  the  person,  biological  and  psychological.  Students  will 
perform  representative  experiments.  Prerequisites:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special 
permission  of  the  instructor  or  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Zener 

203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION.-An  examination  of  current  systematic 
formulations  with  emphasis  upon  the  intensive  analysis  of  a  variety  of  representa- 
tive investigations.     3  s.h.  Professor  Zener 

204.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  study  of  behavior  as  related  to 
species  and  of  speciation  as  dependent  upon  behavior;  instinct,  imprinting  and 
learning  at  different  phylogenetic  levels.     3   s.h.  Professor  Adams 

205.  SENSORY  DISCRIMINATION.-The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  re- 
ceptors, their  pathways  to  the  central  nervous  system  and  their  central  connec- 
tions. The  central  question  of  the  course  concerns  neural  mechanisms  for  dis- 
criminating between  modalities,  qualities  within  a  modality,  and  differences  in 
intensity  and  location.    3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Diamond 

207,  208.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH.-Independent  investiga- 
tions of  topics  of  special  interest.  Admission  requires  formulation  of  a  study  plan 
with  a  faculty  supervisor  and  approval  of  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies. 
Prerequisite  9  s.h.  of  Psychology.  Not  open  to  students  currently  enrolled  in 
Psychology  229,  230.   6s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Brehm  and  Staff 

210.  COGNITION  AND  HIGHER  MENTAL  PROCESSES.-An  intensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  literature  on  thinking,  problem  solving,  creativity,  language,  and  re- 
lated topics.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  functional  significance  of  these  aspects  of 
intellectual  activity  and  upon  the  experimental  methodology  involved  in  their 
study.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

212.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  survey  of  the  interrelationships  of 
biological  and  psychological  factors  in  behavior,  with  particular  reference  to  reflex 
action,  motivation,  learning  and  emotion.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relation 
between  psychological  theories  and  biological  data.  Presupposes  Introductory 
Zoology  or  its  equivalent.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special  permission 
of  the  instructor  or  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Obrist 

213,  214.  CONDITIONING  AND  LEARNING.-A  survey  of  the  literature  on 
classical  and  instrumental  conditioning  and  other  forms  of  simple  learning.  Em- 
phasis is  on  classical  conditioning  in  213  and  on  instrumental  behavior  in  214. 
6  s.h.  Professor  Kimble  and  Associate  Professor  Guttman 

215.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-Theory  of  personality  structure  and 
the  changes  it  undergoes  in  development  from  infancy  to  old  age,  learning,  con- 
flict, character,  intelligence,  developmental  crises,  etc.;  evaluation  of  researches  on 
personality  dynamics.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special  permission  of 
the  instructor  of  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies.  3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Adams  and  Assistant  Professor  Borstelmann 
216.  BIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  methods  of  biology  (as  applied  to 
psychology),  especially  in  neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy,  and  genetics.  Topics 
covered  include:  (a)  the  genetics  of  behavior,  (b)  the  organization  of  the  dorsal 
thalamus  and  neocortex,  (c)  the  limbic  system  and  hypothalamus.  Methods  cov- 
ered include:  (a)  ablation  method,  (b)  method  of  evoked  potentials,  (c)  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  brain,    (d)  classical  and  physiological  genetics.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 

217.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-Presents  the  theory 
and  practice  of  data  collection  methods  in  social  psychology.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
interplay  between  design  and  technique.  The  methods  covered  include  formal 
scaling  procedures,  systematic  observational  techniques  and  others  appropriate  to 
field  studies,  field  experiments,  surveys  and  laboratory  experiments.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Brehm 

218.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  examination  of  selected  problem  areas  in 
social  psychology  including  social  factors  in  cognition,  models  of  social  interaction, 
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conformity  and  social  influence,  and  attitude  development  and  change.  Recent 
research  is  emphasized  in  relation  to  its  historical  context  and  its  bearing  on  the 
development  of   theory.     3  s.h.  Associate   Professor  Jones 

229,  230.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.-A  senior  research  seminar  for 
advanced  students.  The  student  conducts  an  original  investigation  under  staff 
supervision.  A  formal  written  report  of  the  study  will  be  required.  Group  dis- 
cussions of  significant  research  areas.  Prerequisites:  Participation  by  departmental 
invitation  only;  restricted  to  senior  majors  who  have  maintained  a  B  average  in 
all  psychology  courses.  Students  graduating  with  distinction  in  psychology  will  be 
selected   from   among   registrants   in    this  course.     6   s.h.    (e) 

Assistant   Professor  Brehm 

236.  THEORETICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  techniques  of  theory  construction  in  psychology.  The  discussion  of 
these  methodological  issues  will  be  coordinated  with  the  analysis  of  concrete  formu- 
lations in  contemporary  psychological  theory.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology 
or  special  permission  of  the  instructor  of  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Koch 

242.  MEASUREMENT  OF  APTITUDES,  INTEREST  AND  ACHIEVEMENT.- 
A  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychological  measurement  as  applied  to 
aptitude,  interest  and  achievement  testing.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  psychology 
or  educational  psychology    (6  hours  of  which  may  be  taken  concurrently).    3  s.h. 

Professor  Ruder 

265.  FUNDAMENTAL  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH.—  Introduction  to  probability  and  the  use  of  statistics  in  de- 
scription and  hypothesis  testing  in  psychology  including  the  following  applica- 
tions: correlational  techniques,  chi-square  and  t  tests,  distribution-free  tests  and 
one-way  analysis  of  variance.    Prerequisite:  Psychology  117-118  or  equivalent.    3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

266.  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH.— The  basic  theory  and  applications  of  analysis  of  variance  techniques 
to  complex  experimental  designs  will  be  covered.  Additional  advanced  techniques, 
including  factor  analysis,  will  be  introduced.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  265  or 
equivalent.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

DEPARTMENTAL    MAJOR 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  91   or  equivalent. 

Major  Requirements:  For  A.B.  degree,  24  semester  hours  in  psychology  includ- 
ing: Psychology  91   and  117-118,  and  at  least  one  course  numbered  above  140. 

For  B.S.  degree,  24  semester  hours  in  psychology  including:  Psychology  91,  108, 
117-118  and  at  least  two  courses  numbered  above  140. 

Related  Work:  18  semester  hours  which  may  include  certain  courses  in  chemis- 
try, economics,  education,  English,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  political 
science,   sociology-anthropology   and   zoology. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

RELIGION 

ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     PRICE,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     BRADLEY,     DIRECTOR    OF 

UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;    ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   LANCFORD,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN 

INSTRUCTION;     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    PHILLIPS    AND    POTEAT;    VISITING    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR    BAKER;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS   DANIELS,   JONES    AND    OSBORN;    DRS. 

SULLIVAN     AND    WINTERMUTE;    MESSRS.    JAMES,    WALKER,    AND    WILLIAMS 

The  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  program  of  instruction  in  religion  is  to  make 
the  students  aware  of  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  in  the 
contemporary  world,  and  to  help  him  appreciate  its  significance  in  his  own  exper- 
ience. Attention  is  centered  on  the  Bible,  the  history  and  thought  of  Christianity, 
and  the  development  of  other  religious  traditions.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses 
designed   to   fulfill   the   University   requirement   in   religion,   advanced   courses  are 
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offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  specially  interested  students.  In  every  case  the  student 
is  encouraged  to  consider  carefully  his  own  religious  convictions,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  reach  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  his  role  in  the  world  and  of  his 
relation  to  God. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion  are 
eligible  to  elect  any  course  numbered  100  or  above,  except  those  for  which  addi- 
tional prerequisites  are  prescribed.  Courses  numbered  below  100  may  not  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  completed  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion. 

1-2.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE— A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  literature  is  examined  in  the  light  of  its  origin  in  the 
history  and  religion  of  the  people  of  the  Bible,  in  order  that  its  theological  signifi- 
cance in  its  own  day  and  in  ours  may  be  understood.   Open  only  to  freshmen.  6  s.h. 

Staff 

51-52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE— A  survey  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
similar  to  Religion  1-2  but  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion 
1-2.    6  s.h.  Staff 

55.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE.-An  introduction  to  the  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  considers  the  principal  per- 
sons, events,  ideas,  and  practices  contained  in  the  Biblical  record,  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  the  present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  for  Religion  1-2  or  51-52.     3  s.h. 

Associate   Professors  Bradley  and  Price;  Assistant 
Professor   Daniels;    Dr.   Wintermute 

65.  JESUS:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE.-A  detailed  examination  of  the 
Gospel  records,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  conceptions  of  Christ  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
to  his  contemporary  significance.    Prerequisite:  Religion  55.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Phillips 

85.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.-A  brief  analysis  of  the 
Biblical  and  historical  bases  for  the  Christian  understanding  of  man's  moral  situa- 
tion, followed  by  a  study  of  the  social  implications  of  Christianity  in  such  areas 
of  life  as  marriage,  race,  the  political  and  economic  order,  etc.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to  moral  philosophy.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  55.    3  s.h.  Assistant   Professors  Langford  and  Osborn 

93.  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LIVING  RELIGIONS.-An  introductory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  and  methods  of  the 
study  of  world  religions.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  religion  in  primitive  cul- 
ture, the  world's  living  religions  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  historical  development 
and  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  contemporary  importance  of  each.  Prerequisite: 
Religion   55.    3   s.h.  Associate    Professor   Bradley; 

Dr.  Sullivan 

111.  THE  PROPHETS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.-A  study  of  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  prophetic  movements,  the  message  of  the  prophets  in  their  his- 
torical setting,  the  contributions  of  this  movement  to  the  Biblical  view  of  God 
and  history,  and  the  significance  of  the  prophets  for  today.  3  s.h.    Dr.  Wintermute 

120.  RELIGIOUS  QUESTS  OF  THE  GRECO-ROMAN  WORLD.-The  religious 
movements  in  the  Hellenistic  age  which  influenced  the  rise  of  Christianity:  the 
various  developments  in  post-exilic  Judaism;  Persian  dualism;  the  Greek  mystery 
cults;   Stoic  philosophy;  and  emperor  worship.    3  s.h. 

121.  THE  MISSION  AND  MESSAGE  OF  JESUS.-An  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospels,  designed  to  afford  the  student  a  fuller  understanding  of 
Jesus  and  his  mission.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Re- 
ligion 65.     3  s.h.  Associate    Professor    Price;    Assistant    Professor   Daniels 

123.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  PAUL.-A  study  of  the  available  sources 
for  the  life  of  Paul,  his  role  in  the  expansion  of  the  Christian  movement,  the  most 
important  aspects  of  his  thought,  and  his  continuing  influence.    3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Daniels 
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124.  THE  EARLY  CHURCH  FROM  PAUL  TO  IRENAEUS.-Early  Christian 
history  through  the  second  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Christianity's 
relation  to  Rome,  and  to  the  developing  organization,  ministry,  and  theology 
of  the  Church.    3  s.h. 

131.  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 
THROUGH  THE  REFORMATION.-A  study  of  events,  trends,  personalities,  and 
interpretations  that  have  shaped  Christianity  from  the  time  of  the  early  Church 
through  the  sixteenth  century,  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Christian 
heritage  and  to  contrihute  to  his  understanding  of  contemporary  Christianity.  3  s.h. 

Visiting    Associate    Professor   Baker 

133.  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION.-A  study 
of  events,  trends,  personalities,  and  inteipretations  which  have  shaped  Christianity 
since  the  Reformation,  with  emphasis  upon  those  which  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing  of   the   contemporary    religious  situation.    3   s.h. 

Visiting   Associate   Professor   Baker 

135.  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHV.-A  study  ot  the  development  of  Christian 
thought  and  practice  as  reflected  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  such  key  persons  as 
Augustine,  Luther,  and   Wesley.    3   s.h.  Visiting   Associate    Professor  Baker 

137.  PROTESTANTISM  IN  AMERICA.-A  study  of  representative  men,  move- 
ments, and   thought   in  American   Protestantism  to    1918.     3  s.h. 

Assistant   Professor   Jones 

138.  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. -Judaism, 
Catholicism,  and  Protestantism  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  distinctive 
beliefs  and  practices.  A  comparison  is  made  of  common  and  dissimilar  features. 
3  s.h.  Associate   Professor  Phillips 

140.  CHRISTIAN  BELIEFS.-An  introductory  stud)  of  important  Christian 
teachings  concerning  God,  Jesus  Christ,  sin  and  salvation,  etc.,  intended  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  student's  evaluation  of  his  own  religious  concepts.    3  s.h. 

Assist  vnt   Professor  Langford 

144.  PROBLEMS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.-A  study  of  the  relation  of 
belief  in  God  to  various  other  types  of  knowledge  and  experience,  such  as  the 
research  of  natural  and  social  scientists  and  the  facts  of  suliering,  human  tragedy, 
and  evil.     3  s.h.  Assoc.  Prof.  Poteai,  Assistant    Professor  Langford 

149.  CURRENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.-  Contemporary 
types  of  Christian  thought  as  seen  through  the  writings  of  such  leading  repre- 
sentatives as  Karl  Barth,  John  Baillie,  Paul  Tillich,  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  3  s.h. 

Assist  \nt  Professor  Osborn 

152.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.-A  systematic  study  of  the  ethical  implications 
of  Biblical  religion.  Attention  is  given  both  to  the  historical  development  of  the 
Christian  ethic  and  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  in  the  various  aspects 
of  contemporary  social  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  state,  race,  etc.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion  85.     3  s.h. 

Assistant    Professor    Osborn 

156.  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.-  Marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily in  American  society  studied  from  the  Christian  perspective.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  teachings  of  the  churches  and  of  psv etiologies  and  sociologists 
concerning  courtship  and  marriage,  sex.  parent-child  relationships,  mixed  mar- 
riages, and  divorce.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Phillips 

160.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.-A  study  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
Church,  with  emphasis  upon  the  philosophy,  objectives  and  functions  of  Christian 
education.     3   s.h.  Assistant    Professor   Daniels 

175.  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  MODKRN  WORLD.-An 
examination  of  the  beliefs  of  Islam  and  the  religions  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  sacred  literature,  world  view,  history,  and 
cultural  and  social  significance  of  the  principal  non-Christian  religions.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion  93.    3  s.h. 

Associate    Professor    Bralley 
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187.  RELIGIOUS  VALUES  IN  CLASSICAL  AND  EUROPEAN  LITERA 
TURE—  A  consideration  of  the  religious  insights,  explicit  and  implied,  in  repre- 
sentative writers.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Henry 

201-202.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  RELIGION.-Critical  research  in  significant 
aspects  of  religion.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Daniels 

228.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN.- 
A  study  of  the  origin  of  these  writings,  the  provenance  of  their  thought  forms  and 
symbolism,  their  influence  on  the  early  Church,  and  their  contemporary  signifi- 
cance.  Prerequisite:   permission  of   the  instructor.    3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Price 

270.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS.-Hinduism  studied  through  its  re- 
ligious literature  from  the  Vedic  period  to  modern  times.  Attention  will  center 
on  ways  of  salvation  in  philosophical  and  epic  literature,  heresies  and  sects,  Mus- 
lim influences,  and  the  role  of  religion  in  modern  India.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  the  instructor.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Bradley 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion.  (The 
sequence  Religion   1-2  or  51-52  is  recommended.) 

Major  Requirements:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  selected  as  follows: 

1.  Three  hours  from   111,  121,  123. 

2.  Six  hours  from   124,  131,   133,  137. 

3.  Three  hours  from   140,  144,  152. 

4.  Three  hours  from  138,   175. 

5.  Three  hours  in  the  Senior  year  at  the  200  level  other  than  201-202. 

6.  Six  hours  elected  from   the  department  curriculum. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours,  including  a  minimum  of  six  hours  in 
each  of  two  departments.  There  is  no  restriction  in  principle  as  to  departments  in 
which  related  work  may  be  taken.  The  departmental  major  adviser  will  take  into 
consideration  the  vocational  objective  of  the  student  and  the  need  to  select  courses 
which  will  strengthen  his  major  work. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors  in  this  Bulletin. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR     DAVIS,     CHAIRMAN;      PROFESSOR     DOW,     DIRECTOR     OF     UNDERGRADUATE     STUDIES 
IN     FRENCH;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     FEIN,     DIRECTOR     OF     UNDERGRADUATE     STUDIES    IN 
SPANISH;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  CORDLE,  SUPERVISOR  OF  FRESHMAN   INSTRUCTION  IN 
FRENCH;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   TORRE,   SUPERVISOR  OF   FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION 
IN    SPANISH;    PROFESSORS    CASTELLANO,    PREDMORE,    AND    WALTON;    ASSO- 
CIATE    PROFESSOR     CHERPACK;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS     CASTELLANO, 
DOW,     FLINT,     GRANT,     MILLER,     VINCENT,     AND     WALKER;     DRS. 
BUSH,    DANIEL,    AND    RIPLEY;     MESSRS.    BARLOW,    SANDBERG, 
AND     TETEL;     MRS.     BRYAN,     MRS.     GAULT,     AND     MRS. 
GILLETTE 

French  91-92  and  Spanish  91-92  are  the  prerequisites  for  all  elective  courses. 
Some  preparation  in  courses  of  the  100  level  is  prerequisite  to  election  of  courses 
above  200,  except  by  special  authorization  of  the  department. 

Students  who,  by  reason  of  foreign  residence,  have  had  special  opportunities  in 
French  or  Spanish  must  be  classified  by  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

FRENCH 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.    6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Assistant  Professor  Grant  and  Staff 
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63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.-The  progressive  development  of  skills  in 
speaking,  understanding,  and  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  1-2  or  two  years  of 
high-school  French.   6  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Assist  \nt  Professor  Walker  and  Staff 

91-92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE.-Readings  from  repre 
sentative  French  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  reading  correlated  with 
discussion  in  French  of  content  and  ideas.  Prerequisite:  French  63-64  or  equivalent. 
6  s.h.      (e  &  w)  Professor  Walton  and  Staff 

97.  SPOKEN  FRENCH.— Intensive  instruction  in  the  spoken  language:  con- 
temporary French  prose  provides  the  basis  for  vocabulary  building,  and  for  prac- 
tice in  structural  patterns.  Does  not  satisfy  the  minimum  uniform  requirement. 
Limited  to  15  students.  Prerequisite:  French  64.    3  s.h.  Professor  Dow 

104.  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.-An  introduction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Renaissance  as  reflected  in  the  literature  of  die  age  of  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne, Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay.   3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Vincent 

105.  FRENCH  COMEDY  FROM  MEDIEVAL  FARCE  TO  BEAUMARCHAIS.- 

A  study  of  the  comic  theater  from  the  beginnings  to  eigtheenth  century  satire,  with 
special  consideration  of  Moliere.  The  course  will  trace  the  development  of  the 
French  theatrical  tradition,  with  its  commentary  on  human  nature  and  the  con- 
temporary scene.    3  s:h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Walker 

106.  THE  WORLDS  OF  ROUSSEAU.-Studies  of  Rousseau's  conception  of  the 
real  world  (the  Discours),  the  ideal  world  Emile  and  the  Contrat  Social),  the 
fictional  world  (La  Nouvelle  Helo'ise),  and  his  personal  world  (the  Confessions  and 
the  Reveries).    3  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor  Cherpack 

108.  THE  FRENCH  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT.-The  impact  of  the  modern 
world  on  the  French  thinkers  and  great  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Readings  from  Rousseau:  the  evewitness  testimony  of  Chateaubriand:  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Musset,  and  Hugo.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Grant 

111.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  survey  of  the 
French   theatre  from  the  Romantic  period  to  the  Theatre  libre.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Dow 

112.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Reading  of  rep- 
resentative plays  selected  from  the  works  of  Bernstein,  Maeterlinck,  Romains. 
Sarment,  Vildrac,  J.-J.  Bernard,  Claudel,  Lenormand,  Pagnol,  Giraudoux.  and 
Anouilh.    3   s.h.    (e)  Professor   Dow 

127,  128.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION.-During  the 
first  semester  elements  of  syntax  are  briefly  reviewed,  along  with  constant  drill  in 
the  conversational  idiom.  In  the  second  semester,  there  are  exercises  in  free  compo- 
sition with  intensified  treatment  of  pronounciation  and  diction.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Dow 

134.  COxNTEMPORARY  FRENCH  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT.-An  introduction 
to  the  essential  currents  in  French  thought  since  1885.  Representative  literary 
works  are  used  as  a  basis  for  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  contemporary  scene. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Cordle 

213.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  initial  phase.  Readings  from  Malherbe,  Bal- 
zac, Voiture,  Descartes,  Corneille,   Moliere,  and  others,    s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Walton 

214.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  maturity.  Readings  from  Pascal,  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Bruyere. 
Saint-Simon,    and    others.     3    s.h.     (e)  Professor    Walton 

219,  220.  OLD  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.-Reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  representative  texts  of  the  Medieval  Period  accompanied  by  a  study  of 
the  evolution  of  the  language.    6  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Vincent 

221.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-The  initial  phrase. 
The  Romantic  hero  in  conflict  with  society,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  works  of 
Stendhal   and   Balzac.    3   s.h.      (e)  Assistant   Professor   Grant 
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222.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-A  continuation  of 
221.  the  decline  of  the  individual  hero.  Flaubert  and  Zola  will  receive  intensive 
study.   3  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

227.  FRENCH  POETRY  SINCE  THEOPHILE  GAUT1ER. -Readings  from  the 
principal  figures  of  the  Parnassian  and  Symbolist  movements,  including  Baudelaire, 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Heredia,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme,  Regnier.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Walton 

238.  ANATOLE  FRANCE.-Analysis  of  the  principal  phases  of  his  work  and  its 
relation  to  the  French  tradition.  Reading  of  his  poetry,  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard,  Thais,  Le  Jardin  d'Epicure,  Les  Dieux  ont  soif,  Le  Lys  Rouge,  L'lle  des 
Pingouins,  part  of  La  Vie  Litteraire.  3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Walton 

241,  242.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  THE  AGE  OF  EN- 
LIGHTENMENT—First  semester:  The  new  philosophy  and  its  propagation.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  involving  texts  by  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  and  others.  Second  semester:  The  crisis  in  literary  aesthetics. 
Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  bearing  on  the  clash  between  Classicism  and 
new  literary  orientations.    6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Cherpack 

245.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1895-1925. 
—The  mentamorphoses  of  Symbolism  (Proust,  Gide,  Claude!) .  Extensive  readings 
from  the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.  3  s.h.    (e)    Associate  Professor  Cordle 

246.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1925-1955. 
—The  Existentialist  conversion  (Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus),  Extensive  readings  from 
the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.    3  s.h.      (e)  Associate  Professor  Cordle 

ITALIAN 

181-182.  ITALIAN.— Intensive  introduction  to  the  language.  Modern  readings. 
Completion  of  the  second  college  year  of  another  foreign  language  will  normally  be 
required  as  a  prerequisite.     6  s.h.    (e)  Mr.  Tetel 

SPANISH 
1-2.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Assistant  Professor  Miller  and  Staff 
63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH. -Progressive  development  of  skills  in  speak- 
ing, understanding,  and  reading.    Prerequisite:   Spanish   1-2  or  two  years  of  high- 
school  Spanish.    6  s.h.      (e  &  w)  Assistant  Professor  Flint  and  Staff 

91-92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-Readings  from  repre- 
sentative Spanish  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  reading  correlated  with 
discussion  in  Spanish  of  content  and  ideas.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  63-64  or  equiva- 
lent.    6  s.h.      (e  &  w)  Professor  Castellano  and  Staff 

94.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-Readings 
from  representative  Spanish  American  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  read- 
ing correlated  with  discussion  in  Spanish  of  content  and  ideas.  This  course  is 
offered  sometimes  as  an  alternate  to  Spanish  92  and  is  accepted  in  fulfillment  of 
major  and  graduation  requirements.    3  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Professor   Castellano   and   Staff 

97.  SPOKEN  SPANISH— Intensive  instruction  in  the  spoken  language:  con- 
temporary Spanish  prose  provides  the  basis  for  vocabulary  building,  and  for  prac- 
tice in  structural  patterns.  Does  not  satisfy  the  minimum  uniform  requirement. 
Limited  to  15  students.    Prerequisite:  Spanish  64.    3  s.h.  Professor  Predmore 

156.    REPRESENTATIVE    WRITERS    OF    SPANISH    AMERICAN    LITERA 

TURE.— Study  of  works  which  are  examples  of  the  principal  literary  currents  after 
1880,  with  particular  reference  to  their  relationship  to  social  ideas  and  problems 
in  the  same  period.    3  s.h.      (e)  Associate  Professor  Fein 

161.  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  OLDER  PERIOD.-Reading  and  interpretation 
of  representative  Spanish  writers  from  the  beginnings  through  the  Golden  Age. 
3  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Miller 
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162.  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  MODERN  PERIOD.-Reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  representative  writers  from  Romanticism  to  the  present.    3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate   Professor   Torre 

164.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION.-This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  Spanish  cultural  heritage  through  the  study  of  selected  historical, 
literary,  and  artistic  materials.     3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Flint 

175.  PHONETICS  AND  DICTION -This  course  is  designed  to  perfect  the 
student's  pronunciation  and  to  improve  his  diction.  Use  is  made  of  tape  re- 
cordings for  practice  and  for  corrective  purposes.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  91-92,  or 
97,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     3   s.h.    (e)  Professor  Castellano 

176.  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION.-This  course  is  designed  to  develop  fa- 
cility of  expression  through  constant  drill  on  vocabulary  and  conversational  idiom. 
Time  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  essentials  of  Spanish  syntax.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  175  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Castellano 

255.  MODERN  LATIN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-The  coming  of  age  of 
Latin  American  literature  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Modernist  movement.    3  s.h.    (e)         Associate  Professor  Fein 

256.  CONTEMPORARY  LATIN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-Trends  in  Latin 
American  literature  after  the  Modernist  movement.  Analysis  of  significant  works 
in   various   genres.     3    s.h.    (e)  Associate    Professor   Fein 

257.  OLD  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.-The  historical  development  of  the  language 
together  with   illustrative  readings.  3   s.h.      (e)  Professor  Davis 

258.  OLD  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  early  Renaissance.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Davis 

260.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  SYNTAX.-Study  of  fundamental  diffi- 
culties in  the  language;  practice  in  writing  idiomatic  Spanish;  exercises  in  free 
composition.  For  students  who  have  a  satisfactory  command  of  Spanish  grammar 
and  fair  conversational  ability.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  175,  176,  or  permission.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Castellano 

261.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.-A  study  of  literary  and  social  trends 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings  will  be  selected  from  the  novels 
of  Valera,  Pereda,  Galdos,  Pardo  Bazan,  Blasco  Ibanez,  and  their  contemporaries. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Davis 

264.  MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  THEATRE.-A  brief  re- 
view of  the  modern  and  contemporary  Spanish  theatre  from  the  period  of  Romanti- 
cism. Lectures,  reading,  and  discussion  of  the  most  representative  works  of  Bena- 
vente,  Martinez  Sierra,  los  hermanos  Quintero,  etc.  3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Castellano 

265.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  CERVANTES.-The  life  and  thought  of 
Cervantes  with  special  emphasis  on  his  Quijole.  3  s.h.    (e)         Professor  Pri  dmore 

266.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  THE  DRAMA.-Study  of  the  chief  Spanish 
dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  readings  of  representative  plays  of  this 
period.   3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Castellano 

275.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  ESSAY  AND  LYRIC 
POETRY.— A  study  of  the  revision  of  national  values  and  literary  expression  in  the 
twentieth  century  with  particular  reference  to  the  crisis  of  1898  and  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Spanish  tradition  through  extrapeninsular  influences.  3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor   Predmore 

276.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  NOVEL.-  A  study  of  tra- 
dition and  innovation  in  the  twentieth  century  Spanish  novel  with  emphasis  on 
the  novels  of  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Valle  Inclan,  and  Perez  de  Ayala.     3  s.h.      (e) 

Professor    Predmore 

THE   TEACHING   OF   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

RL218.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES-  Evaluation  of  ob- 
jectives and  methods;  a  study  of  the  practical  problems  involved  in  teaching  these 
languages   on    the  elementary,   secondary,   and   college   level;    analysis  of   textbooks. 
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special  foreign   language  programs,  audio-visual  aids:   critical   examination  of  mod- 
ern   techniques   in   written   and   oral    testing.     3   s.h.    (e)  Professor  Dow 

DEPARTMENTAL   MAJOR 
Prerequisites: 

For  French:   French  91-92  or  equivalent. 
For  Spanish:   Spanish   91-92  or  equivalent. 

Major   Requirements: 

For  French:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  must  he  completed 
in  courses  numbered  above  100  and  must  include:  (a)  127,  128;  (b)  six  semester 
hours  of  literature  in  courses  numbered  above  200. 

For  Spanish:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  must  be  completed 
in  courses  numbered  above  100  and  must  include:  (a)  six  semester  hours  of  courses 
175,   176,  260;    (b)  six  semester  hours  of  literature  in  courses  numbered  above  200. 

RELATED    WORK 
Majors   in    Romance   Languages  will    select,   with    approval    of   the   Director  of 
Undergraduate   Studies,   appropriate   courses   from   the  following  fields:     (1)   other 
languages  and  literatures:    (2)  historv:    (3)  philosophy;    (4)  appreciation  courses  in 
music  and  art;  and  occasionally  from  other  fields  deemed  suitable. 

RUSSIAN 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    JEZIERSKI,    PAVLOV;    MRS.    PAVLOV 

1-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.-Fundamentals  of 
Russian  grammar,  graded  readings,  aural  comprehension,  introduction  to  the 
spoken   tongue.  6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.-Rapid  review  of  fundamen- 
tals, detailed  study  of  problems  in  grammar,  vocabulary  building,  development  of 
rapid  reading  skills,  practice  in  composition  and  spoken  Russian.  Prerequisite: 
Russian   1-2  or  equivalent.    6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

91-92.  ADVANCED  RUSSIAN.— Systematic  study  of  syntax  and  stlye  in  the 
written  and  spoken  language.  Readings  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
authors.  Oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian 
63-64,    or   equivalent.    6    s.h.     (w)  Assistant    Professor    Pavlov 

101,  102.  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE  THROUGH  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.— Russian  prose,  poetry  and  criticism,  with  special  attention 
to  more  recent  periods.  Readings  (from  The  Igor  Tale  to  Blok)  in  English.  Lec- 
tures and  class  discussions.     6  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

103.  SOVIET  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE.-Literature  since  1917,  as  a 
continuation  of  nineteenth-century  traditions  and  as  a  response  to  Soviet  ideology. 
Readings    (in  English)  from  major  works  of  prose,  poetry  and  drama.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant   Professor  Jezierski 

105.  THE  RUSSIAN  THEATRE  AND  DRAMA.-Russian  drama  from  its  be- 
ginnings to  contemporary  practice.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  readings  of  plays 
(Pushkin  to  Majakovskij)  in  English.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

112.  PUSHKIN  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  RUSSIAN  REALISM.-An  intensive 
study  of  the  works  of  Russia's  greatest  poet.  Readings  in  English  or  Russian. 
Prerequisite:   Russian    101   or  instructor's  consent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

201,  202.  THE  NOVELISTS  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  RUSSIA.-De- 
velopment  of  the  Russian  novel  against  the  European  background,  with  emphasis 
on  Dostoevski]  and  Tolstoj.  Extensive  readings  in  English  or  Russian.  Lectures, 
oral  reports,  class  discussions  and   term  paper.    6  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

DEPARTMENTAL   MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Russian  1-2. 

Major  Requirements:  Russian  63-64  and  18  semester  hours  in  the  department 
including  91-92  and   at  least  6  semester  hours  of  senior-graduate  courses. 
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Related  Wok:  IS  semester  hours  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  department 
from   the   humanities,  history  and   the  social  sciences. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

PROFESSOR      MCKINNEY,     CHAIRMAN;      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSOR      ROY.     DIRECTOR     OF      UNDER- 

(.r\i>!  \n     sunns:    professors    labarre    and    Thompson;     associate    professors 

BACK,     KERCKHOFF,     MADDOX.     1'REISS.     AND     SMITH;     ASSIST  AM 
PROFESSORS     SIMPSON,    TURK.     AND     WHITRIDGE 

91-92.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGV.-An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of 
social  life;  its  origin,  evolution  and  organization  as  illustrated  in  the  study  of  a 
number  of  concrete  social   problems.     6  s.h.    (E&w)  Staff 

93.  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGV.-Origins  and  distribution  of  mankind;  a 
survev  of  human  palaeontology  and  human  biology,  world  archaeology,  pre- 
history and  languages:  and  the  origins  of  the  family,  primitive  economics,  arts, 
social  and  political  organization.  Special  attention  is  given  to  primitive  peoples. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Profeesor  LaBarre 

94.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGV.-A  study  of  the  dynamics  of  culture,  the 
causal  factors,  functions,  integration  and  disintegration,  diffusion,  growth  and 
Change  of  cultures.     Emphasis   is   upon    the  simpler   societies.      3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  LaBarre 

101.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGV.-A  more  intensive  version  of  course  91-92,  which 
enables  the  student  to  complete  the  introductory  course  in  sociology  in  one  semes- 
ter 5  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

131.  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD:  AMERICAN  INDIAN.-A  comprehensive 
purvey  of  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America,  including  a  study  of  origins 
and  prehistory,  archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  languages,  material  culture, 
social  and  political  organization,  economics  and  religion,  discussed  in  terms  of 
the    "culture    area"   concept.      3    s.h.    (w)  Professor    LaBarre 

135.  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD:  AFRICA,  ASIA.  AND  OCEANIA.-A  com- 
prehensive survey  of  non-European  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  covering  available 
prehistoi),  archaeology,  racial  affiliations,  languages,  material  culture,  social  and 
political  organization,  economics  and  religion,  discussed  in  terms  of  the  "culture 
area"  concept.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  LaBarre 

142.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION.-An  analysis  of  the 
role  of  radio,  the  press,  magazines,  movies  and  television  in  modern  societies.  An 
examination  ot  the  selective  audiences,  content  characteristics,  controlling  elements, 
and  organizational  structure  of  the  various  media  of  mass  communication.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Smith 

145.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.— Using  historical,  demographic,  and  ecological 
materials  for  background,  urban  society  is  studied  with  respect  to  its  institutions, 
interactional  patterns,  differentiation,  integration,  disorganization,  and  decentraliza- 
tion.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Smith 

146.  INDUSTRY  AND  SOCIETY.-A  study  of  industrial  institutions  in  their 
interrelationships  with  other  forms  of  social  behavior  in  the  broad  cultural  setting 
of  western  civilization.  Attention  will  center  upon  analysis  of  specific  social 
problems  resulting  from  the  impact  of  industrial  change.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate   Professor  Roy 

150.  THE    FAMILY.— Analysis   of   the   American   family   as   an    institutionalized 

group  and  its  relationship   with  other  institutions  and  structural  features  such  as 

social  class  and  ethnic  group.     Special  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  research 

in  this  area.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Kerckhoff 

153.  SOCIOLOGY  OE  THE  SOUTH.-The  developing  regional  organization 
of  the  world  economy  studied  with  especial  reference  to  Southern  life.  A  survey 
of  the  composition  and  distribution  of  population,  races  and  race  relations. 
Primary  emphasis  is   upon   social   change.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Thompson 

154.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  ARTS.-An  analysis  of  the  social  relations 
of  the  world  of  the  arts    (painting  and  sculpture,  music,  and  literature)  with  em- 
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phasis  upon  creative  artists,  art  publics,  art  organizations  and  art  works  as  they 
function  in  their  social-cultural  milieux.  3  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Whitridge 
155.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  analysis  and 
appraisal  of  the  various  factors  that  affect  human  relations  in  industry.  The  inter- 
personal and  intergroup  relationships  within  the  individual  industrial  unit  which 
determine  its  efficiency  as  an  economic  and  social  institution  and  the  social  con- 
ditions in  the  community  as  they  affect  social  relations.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Roy 

159.  THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA— A  study  of  the  history  and  changing  status 
of  the  Negro  regarded  as  a  symbol  and  protagonist  of  minority  groups  in  America 
and  elsewhere.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Thompson 

171.  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PROPAGANDA— Relations  among  the  concepts 
of  public  communication,  culture,  and  social  organization  are  analyzed.  The  in- 
fluence of  interest  groups,  elites,  mass  media,  and  personal  contacts  on  opinion 
formation  is  examined.  Methods  of  opinion-research  and  analysis  of  propaganda 
content  are  discussed.     3   s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Turk 

172.  COLLECTIVE  BEHAVIOR  AND  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS.-Examination 
of  disruptive  and  relatively  unorganized  aspects  of  social  phenomena  such  as 
crowd  behavior,  fads,  rumors,  crazes  and  social  movements  as  indexes  of  social 
disequilibrium  and  potential  sources  of  social  change.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff 

191.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  INVESTIGATION.-A  non-professional 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  research  techniques  em- 
ployed in  the  case  study  of  tire  interrelationships  of  personality  and  culture  in 
various  fields  of  sociological  and  anthropological   interest.     3   s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Whitridge 

192.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICAL  PROCESSES.-A  non-mathematical, 
general  introduction  to  the  logic  of  statistical  inference  employing  sociological 
data.  Principles  of  large  sample  theory;  normal,  binomial,  and  chi  square 
sampling  distributions;  simple  probability;  and  nonparametric  alternatives  are 
considered.     3  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Turk 

232.  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION.-The  ethnography,  the  social  functions,  and  the 
sociops)  etiological  meanings  of  religion  in  primitive  societies.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  LaBarre 

234.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIETY.-The  sociology  and  social  psychology  of 
human  personality,  its  origins  in  the  primary  group,  its  nature  and  varieties  and 
its  integrations  into  secondary  group  institutions.     3  s.h.    (w)     Professor  LaBarre 

236.  PERSONALITY  AND  CULTURE.-The  influence  of  culture  patterns  and 
social  institutions  upon  character  structure,  socialization  of  the  individual,  and  the 
dynamics  of  human  personality.  Comparative  anthropological  materials  will  be 
drawn   upon.     Prerequisite:    Course  234.     3    s.h.    (w)  Professor   LaBarre 

241.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION.-The  nature  of  hierarchical  and  vertical 
differentiation  in  the  economic,  political  and  prestige  structures  in  modern  so- 
cieties. The  interrelationship  of  class,  status  and  power  strata  and  their  influence 
on  social  institutions,  personality  structure,  and  group  and  individual  behavior. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Roy 

242.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS.-The  social 
significance  of  work.  Analysis  of  forces  changing  the  contemporary  occupational 
structure,  typical  career  patterns  of  professions  and  occupations,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  occupational   groups.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor   McKinney 

""247.  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIETY.-This  course  seeks  to  provide  a  frame 
of  reference  for  the  analysis  and  ordering  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  diverse  cul- 
tures of  the  world,  the  State,  the  world  community,  the  Great  Society,  news, 
mass  behavior,  social  problems,  races  and  classes.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Thompson 

253.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.-The  study  of  particular  institutions  and  the 
social   movements  out  of  which   they  developed,  with   emphasis  on   the  develop- 
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ment  of  general   propositions  concerning   the   nature,  function  and   importance  of 
institutions   in   society.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor  Thompson 

255.  RACE  AND  CULTURE.— A  comparative  study  of  race  relations  in  world 
perspective  developed  around  such  themes  as  race  and  personal  identity,  the 
geography  and  ecology  of  race  relations,  the  idea  of  race,  and  race  conflict.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Thompson 

275.  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  AND  INDIVIDUAL  BEHAYIOR.-The  importance 
of  symbolic  interaction,  the  development  of  the  "self,"  the  social  structuring  of 
the  socialization  process,  individual  movement  within  the  social  structure,  and  the 
importance  of  membership   groups   and   reference  groups.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff 

281.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the 
development,  convergence  and  utilization  of  sociological  theory.  Prerequisite. 
15   s.h.   credit  in   sociology.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor   McKinney   and 

Associate  Professor  Preiss 

282.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS.-An  advanced  course  in 
general  sociology  designed  to  give  a  systematic  conception  of  social  order,  focusing 
on  its  structural  components  and  the  functions  they  serve.  Undergraduates  must 
have  at  least  15  s.h.  and  a  B  average  in  sociology  and  have  the  permission  of  the 
instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Thompson 

290-291.  METHODS  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.-Issues  involved  in 
establishing  and  testing  scientific  propositions;  the  nature  and  relationship  of 
concepts,  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws;  and  general  principles  of  research  design. 
Techniques,  such  as  sampling,  observation,  interviewing,  data  processing  and 
analysis  are  learned  through  study  and  practice.  This  is  a  professional  course 
intended  primarily  for  graduate  majors.  Undergraduates  who  have  at  least  15  s.h. 
and  a  B  average  in  sociology  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
6  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Smith 

296,  297.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.-Such  techniques  as  zero 
and  higher  order  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  partial  correlation,  analysis 
of  variance  and  covariance  and  factorial  design  are  studied.  Where  possible, 
analogous  non-parametric  techniques  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  192  or  its 
equivalent;  296  is  prerequisite  to  297.  Undergraduates  must  have  at  least  15  s.h. 
and  a  B  average  in  sociology  and  obtain  the  permission  of  the  instructor.   6  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff  and  Smith 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  91-92  or  101. 

Major  Requirements:  Eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  Department  in 
addition  to  Sociology  91-92  or  101,  including  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  Senior- 
Graduate  courses. 

Related  Work:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
are  normally  chosen  from  two  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  education,  his- 
tory, political  science  and  psychology.  Additional  courses  in  health  education, 
philosophy  and  religion  may  also  be  elected  as  related  work  when  indicated  by  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  student  and  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

ZOOLOGY 

professor    horn,   chairman;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   ROBERTS,   director    of    undergrad- 
uate STUDIES;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  HUNTER,  SUPERVISOR  OF   FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION; 
PROFESSORS    BOOKHOUT,    CRAY,    GREGG,    K.    SCHMIDT-NIELSEN,    WILBUR:     ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORS    BAILEY,    FLUKE,    LIVINGSTONE,    VFRNBERG,    WARD;    ASSOCIATE    RE- 
SEARCH    PROFESSOR     B.     SCHMIDT-NIELSEN;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS    COST- 
LOW,    KLOPFER,    SANDEEN;     INSTRUCTORS    JOHNSON,    KENNY,    LARKIN, 
PATTON,   RHASIS 

1.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.— The  principles  of  biology  as  applied  to  animals.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course  must  be  qualified  to  take   Math.  21.     4  s.h.    (w&e) 

Assistant   Professors   Klopfer  and  Sandeen,  and  Staff 
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2.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY. -A  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1 .     4  s.h.    (w  &  E) 

Professor  Bookhout;   Associate  Professor  Hunter;   and  Staff 

53.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY.-A  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  evolution  of  the  organ  systems  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,2.  4 
s.h.    (w)  Professor  Horn   and  Staff 

71.  HEREDITY  AND  EUGENICS.-Effects  of  environment  and  heredity  upon 
the  individual  and  populations;  interpretation  of  human  genetic  histories.  Pre- 
requisite:  one  year  of  zoology.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor  Ward 

92.  GENERAL  EMBRYOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  study  of  develop- 
mental processes.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1-2;  Chemistry  1,  2  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently).  Previous   training  in   comparative   anatomy   recommended.     4   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Gregg  and  Staff 

109.  EVOLUTION.— Analysis  of  the  processes  of  adaptation  and  evolution  in 
individuals,  populations,  and  genetic  systems.  Lectures  and  student  reports.  Pre- 
requisite: Genetics  or  consent  of  the  instructor.    3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Klopfer 

110.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GENETICS.-The  principles  and  practical  applica 
lions  of  genetics  as  applied  to  animals.  (Primarily  for  majors  in  zoology.)  Lab- 
oratory.    Prerequisite:   two  years  of  zooiogy    or  consent  of  instructor.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ward 

120.  ORNITHOLOGY.— Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  trips  dealing  with  the 
classification,  adaptations,  and  natural  history  of  birds.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
zoology.     Zoology  53  recommended.     4  s.h.    (vv)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

151.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.-An  introductory  survey  of  physiological 
functions.  Prerequisites:  At  least  a  year  of  zoology  and  a  year  of  chemistry.  4  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Schmidt-Nielsen 

156.  VERTEBRATE  HISTOLOGY.-The  miscroscopic  structure  of  normal  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  the  vertebrate  body.  Training  will  be  given  in  the  preparation 
of  material  for  microscopic  study.     Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  zoology.     4  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Roberts 

161.  ANIMAL  PARASITES.— An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles  involved  in  parasitism  of  animals  including  man.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  zoology.     4  s.h.   (e)  Associate   Professor  Hunter 

196.  SEMINAR:  CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ZOOLOGY.-Open  to  sen- 
ior departmental  majors.     2   s.h.    (w)  Staff 

FOR   SENIORS    AND   GRADUATES 

201.  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR.— A  review  of  the  major  developments  in  the  field 
with  emphasis  on  recent  physiological  and  developmental  studies.  Prerequisites: 
Physiology,  Genetics  and  Evolution,  or  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Klopfer 

203.  ECOLOGY.— Relation  of  animals  to  environment.  Lectures,  readings,  re- 
ports, conferences;  laboratory  and  field  work.  Prerequisites:  at  least  two  years  of 
/oology.     4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Gray 

204.  ADVANCED  PARASITOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory  work 
dealing  with  practical  and  theoretical  problems  of  classification,  morphology  and 
host  relations  of  animal  parasites.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology    161   or  equivalent;   or  permission  of  instructor.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Hunter 

210.  EXPERIMENTAL  GENETICS.-The  relationship  of  phenotype  to  genome 

and  environment;  cytogenetics,  recent  research  in  the  field  of  genetics.    Laboratory. 

Prerequisites:    Principles  of  heredity    (one  of  the  following:   Zoology    110,   Botany 

101,  202,  or  equivalent),  or  consent  of  instructor.     4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Ward 

216.  LIMNOLOGY.— A  study  of  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  including  their  origin, 

development,    geochemistry,    energy    balance,    productivity    and    the    dynamics    of 

plant  and  animal  communities  living  in  them.    Lectures,  field  trips  and  laboratory 
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work.  Usually  offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2;  Physics 
1,  2;  Mathematics  21-22  (or  51);  and  one  year  of  hiology;  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor.    4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Livingstone 

219,  220.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Senior  majors  who  have  had  proper  training 
may  be  permitted  to  carry  on  special  work.  Permission  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  the  instructor  under  whom  the  student 
wishes  to  work.     Not  more  than  4  s.h.  may  be  counted  toward  major  work,    (w&e) 

Staff 

222.  ENTOMOLOGY.— A  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  and  classi- 
fication  of   insects.     Prerequisite:    One  year  of  zoology.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Gray 

224.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  life  histories,  adaptations,  ecology 
and  classification  of  vertebrate  animals.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  53.    4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

228.  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory 
work.     Prerequisites:   Zoology   53,  92,  271,  or  equivalent.     4  s.h. 

Professor  Grecc 

238.  SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY.-The  fundamental  theory  and  practice  involved 
in  the  collection,  identification,  and  classification  of  animals.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.     Prerequisites:   Zoology    1,  2  and  permission  of  instructor.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bailey 

243.  CYTOLOGY— The  structure  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisites:  2  years  of  biology,  1  year  of  chemistry,  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.    4  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Roberts 

245.  RADIATION  BIOLOGY.-An  introductory  course  which  deals  with  the 
basic  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  principles  upon  which  the  study  of  the 
biological  effects  of  radiation  is  based.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Usually 
offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  through  trigonometry,  col- 
lege physics,  inorganic   and   organic   chemistry.     4   s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Fluke 

249.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  INVERTEBRATE  EFFECTORS,  RECEPTORS  AND 
COORDINATION.— A  study  of  muscles,  chromatophores  and  other  effectors,  sense 
organs,  endocrine  and  nervous  integration  in  selected  invertebrate  animals.  Lec- 
tures, reports  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  2  \ears  of  zoology,  1  year  of  chemis- 
try, 1  year  of  physics    (may  be  taken  concurrently).     4  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Sandeen 

252.  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  physiological  mechanisms  of  ani- 
mals studied  on  a  comparative  basis.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  151  or  equivalent. 
4  s.h.   (w)  Professor  R.  Schmidt-Nielsen 

253.  .ADVANCED  VERTEBRATE  MORPHOLOGY.-Descriptive  and  experi- 
mental studies  in  comparative  vertebrate  morphogenesis.  Lectures,  readings,  re- 
ports and  laboratory.  Usually  offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  Zoology 
53,  92.     4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Horn 

271.  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  physiological  processes  of  living  matter 
approached  through  studies  of  cells  and  tissues.  Prerequisites:  3  semesters  of 
hiology  and  Chemistry  151,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.    4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Wilbur;  Associate  Research 
Professor  B.  Schmidt-Nielsen 

274.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  structure,  functions,  and  habits 
of  invertebrate  animals  under  normal  and  experimental  conditions.  Field  trips 
will  be  made  to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  habitats. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     Perequisites:   Zoology    1,  2.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Bookhout 

276.  PROTOZOOLOGY.— The  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy,  and  culture 
of  protozoa.     Offered  in   alternate  vears.     Prerequisites:   Zoology   1,  2.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Bookhout 
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278.  INVERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY  .-Lectures,  readings  and  laboratory 
work  dealing  with  rearing,  life  history  and  development  of  invertebrates.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  Zoology.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Bookhout 

MARINE  LABORATORY.  The  following  courses  are  given  at  Duke  University 
Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  N.  C:  S203,  Marine  Ecology;  S204,  Marine  Parasi- 
tology; S214,  Oceanography;  S250,  Physiological  Ecology  of  Marine  Animals,  S274, 
Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Consult  the  announcement  of  the  Duke  University- 
Marine  Laboratory. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1  and  2. 

Major  Requirements  (for  both  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees):  A  minimum  of  24  s.h. 
of  zoology  including  at  least  one  course  in  two  of  the  following  three  areas:  mor- 
phology   (53,  92,  156,  or  278),  physiology    (151  or  271),  and  genetics    (71  or  110). 

Related   Work: 

A.B.  Degree:  Related  work  will  include  at  least  one  year  of  chemistry  with 
additional  work  usually  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  chemis- 
try, geology,  mathematics,  or  physics.  The  language  require- 
ment will  preferably  be  met  by  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

B.S.  Degree:  Related  work  will  include  chemistry  151  and  152  with  addi- 
tional work  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  geology,  mathe- 
matics, or  physics.  Language  requirements  may  be  met  by  two 
languages,   chosen   from   German,  French,  or   Russian. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

I'ROFESSOR      BROWN,      CHAIRMAN;      PROFESSOR      WILLIAMS;      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSORS      BRYAN. 

GARDNER    AND    PALMER;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    ARGES,    HAINES,    HARRAWOOD,    HOLLAND 

AND    THARP;    DR.    KUMAR;     MESSRS.    MIRZA,    MOLINA,    NESBITT,    RAJAN,    SERINKEN, 

TATLIDIL   AND    UNAL 

CE  61.  PLANE  SURVEYING— Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  topographic 
mapping;  rural  and  urban  land  surveys;  celestial  observations  for  azimuth;  tri- 
angulation;  introduction  to  photogrammetry.  Prerequisites:  Engrg.  1  and  Math  21. 
5   s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professors  Arges  and   Harrawood 

CE  72.  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  I.-Blending  of  granular  materials  and 
determination  of  their  physical  properties,  design  of  concrete  and  bituminous 
mixtures,  consistency   limits  of  soils.     1   s.h.    (w)        Assistant  Professor  Holland 

and  Staff 

CE  101.  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  II.-Testing  of  soils,  concrete,  and 
bituminous  mixtures.  Mechanical  analyses,  compaction,  consolidation,  triaxial, 
and  stability  tests,  analysis  of  test  results.  Prerequisite:  CE  72;  concurrent:  Engrg. 
107.    1  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Holland  and  Staff 

CE  SI  10.  PLANE  SURVEYING.-Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  mapping;  celes- 
tial observations  for  azimuth;  triangulation.  Prerequisite:  trigonometry;  engi- 
neering graphics   desirable.     4   s.h.    (w)  Assistant    Professor   Harrawood 
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CE  113.  ROUTE  SURVEYING.— Simple,  compound  and  reverse  curves;  spirals; 
earthwork  and  grading  plans.     Prerequisite:  CE  61.     2  s.h.    (\v) 

Professor   Williams 

CE  116.  HIGHWAY  ENGIXEERING.-Location,  design,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  and  city  streets;  soil  stabilization;  traffic  studies;  eco- 
nomics of  planning  and  design.     Prerequisite:   CE   113,   135.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Williams 

CE  118.  MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING.-Behavior  of  materials  under  load; 
mechanical  properties  as  criteria  for  failure;  elementary  metallurgy.  Ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals,  timber,  plastics,  stone  and  clay  products.  Prerequisites:  Engrg. 
107  and  109.    2  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

CE  121.  *HYDROLOGY— Fundamentals  of  meteorology;  precipitation;  evapora- 
tion. Ground  water  development.  Stream  flow  and  stream  gaging.  Hydrograph 
analysis.  Flood  routing.  Field  trips  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Engrg.  128. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Williams 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

CE  123.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING.-Pipe  flow,  compound  pipe  systems, 
network  analysis,  analysis  and  problems  on  pumps  and  turbines,  fundamental 
aspects  of  hydrology.  Open  channel  flow,  non-uniform  flow  computations.  Irriga- 
tion and  drainage  problems.  Flood  control  and  hydraulic  structures.  Prerequisite: 
Engrg.  128.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Williams 

CE  124.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERING.-Engineering  and 
public  health  aspects  of  water  treatment  and  supply,  waste  treatment  and  disposal, 
and  environmental  sanitation.  Design  basis  for  collection  and  treatment  facilities. 
Laboratory  procedures  and  interpretation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2; 
concurrent:   CE   123.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

CE  126.  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  DESIGN.-Design  of  facilities  for  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  water  and  means  for  treatment  and  disposal  of 
wastes.  Stream  sanitation  as  it  affects  location  and  design  of  treatment  works. 
Prerequisite:    CE   124.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Bryan 

CE  131.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  I.-Shears,  moments,  and  internal  forces 
by  algebraic  and  graphic  methods  under  various  conditions  of  loading.  Deflection 
of  trusses.     Prerequisite:    Engrg.   107.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor  Brown 

CE  132.  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.— Tension,  compression,  flexural  members, 
eccentric  connections,  unsymmetrical  bending,  riveted  and  welded  plate  girders, 
trusses  and  office  building  frames.  Timber  design  using  ring  connectors.  Design 
and  detail   drawings.     Prerequisite:    CE   131.     4   s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Palmer 

CE  133.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  REINFORCED  COXCRETE.-Theory  and  de- 
sign of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns  and  footings.  Moment  distribution. 
Prerequisite:  CE  131.  3  s.h.  (w)  (CE  133  will  also  be  offered  during  1961-62  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Engineering  Bulletin,  February   1960,  volume  32,  no.  4-B). 

Professor  Brown 

CE  135.  SOIL  MECHANICS.— Soil  identification  and  classification;  elementary 
soil  physics;  drainage;  exploration;  stability  of  footings  and  retaining  walls;  settle- 
ment; application  of  theory  to  foundation  design.  Prerequisite:  Engrg.  107.  2  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  137,  138.  SEMINAR.— Students  are  required  to  make  reports  and  to  talk 
on  current  engineering  literature  or  on  such  other  topics  as  may  be  assigned. 
1-2  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Williams  and  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  140.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  II.-Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  by  various  methods  including  those  of  elastic  energy.  Prerequisite: 
CE  131.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  143,  144.  PROJECTS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.-This  course  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  certain  seniors  who  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  research  in  one  distinct  field  of  civil  engineering,  in  which  case  it 
may   be    substituted    for    certain    general    civil    engineering   courses.     2-6   s.h.    (w) 

Staff 

CE  146.  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING.-Topics  related  to  the  practice  of 
civil  engineering:  engineering  economy,  contracts,  specifications,  and  ethics.     Pres- 
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entation  of  student  papers  on   historical   and  current  aspects  of  civil  engineering. 
Senior  only     2  s.h.     (w)  Associate   Professor   Palmer 

(CE  146  will  be  offered  during  1961-62  as  described  in  the  Engineering  Bulletin, 
February  I960,  volume  32,  no.  4-B). 

CE  148.  STRUCTURAL  EXGINEERING.-Structural  design  utilizing  metals, 
concrete  and  timber.  Planning,  preliminary  design,  organization  of  design  pro- 
cedures and   specifications.     Prerequisites:    CE    132  and   CE    133.     3  s.h.    (w) 

r  Staff 

CE  154.  *GEOMETRIC  THOROUGHFARE  DESIGN.- Analysis  and  design  of 
municipal  street  systems.  Origin-destination  surveys;  control  of  traffic  flow;  grade, 
rotary,   and  grade-separation   intersections.     Prerequisite:    CE    113.     3   s.h.     (w) 

Staff 

CE  201.  *THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS.-Introduction  to 
the  theory  of  elasticity,  vibrations  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.  (Same  course  as 
ME  201.)     Prerequisite:    permission  of  instructor.     3  units,    (w) 

Associate   Professor  Gardner 

CE  202.  *ADVANCED  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  AND  EXPERIMEN- 
TAL STRESS  ANALYSIS.-The  analysis  of  stress  and  strain  in  deformable  bodies, 
correlation  of  theory  with  data  from  experiment.  Photoelasticity.  Strain  gages. 
Similitude.     Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3   units    (w)  Staff 

■Offered   only   upon   sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR    VAIL,    CHAIRMAN;     PROFESSORS    SEELEY    AND    MEIER;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    ART- 
LEY,     KRAYBILL,    OWEN,     AND     WILSON;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS    GEORGE     AND     MCKEEL; 
MESSRS.     HAMMOND,     JONES,     MCKNIGHT,     OLIVE,     PARKER,     PILKINGTON, 
RATHMELL,    AND    WOOTEN 

EE  53.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS.-Survey  of  elec- 
trical engineering  profession:  role  of  engineering  and  professional  engineering 
societies  in  national  life;  engineering  economy;  engineering  law;  technical  engi- 
neering problems;  basic  philosophy  of  engineering  education;  introduction  to  staff, 
curriculum,  and  facilities  of  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  One  two-hour 
session.     1   s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Kraybill  and  Mr.  Olive 

EE  55.  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS.-Principles  of  alternating  and  direct-current 
electric  circuits:  physical  nature  of  circuit  elements  and  sources  of  excitation;  volt- 
ampere  relations  for  elements  and  sources  singly  and  in  simple  combination;  in- 
stantaneous and  effective  values;  algebra  of  phasors  and  complex  quantities;  locus 
diagrams;  Fourier  wave  analysis;  single-phase  and  polyphase  circuits.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  42.  Concurrent:  Mathematics  63.  Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour 
computation.     4  s.h.   (w)  Mr.   Pilkington 

EE  56.  ELECTRIC  NETWORKS.-Network  topology;  loop  and  nodal  analysis; 
duality;  transients;  Laplace  transformation;  time  and  frequency  domains;  net- 
work functions;  pole-zero  plots;  feedback  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  55.  Concur- 
rent: Mathematics  64.  Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation.  4  s.h. 
(w)  Messrs.  Rathmell  and  Wooten 

EE  109-110.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  SYSTEMS.-Mathematical  and  physical 
consideration  of  energy  relations  and  forces  associated  with  both  discrete  particles 
and  materials  in  electromagnetic  fields:  vector  notation;  Maxwell's  equations; 
static  and  quasi-static  fields;  energy,  power  flow,  and  impedance;  particle  ballistics; 
electron  emission;  control  of  conduction  in  vacuums,  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  re- 
sistance, capacitance,  and  inductance  of  systems  of  conductors;  forces  between 
relatively  moving  bodies;  dielectric  and  magnetic  materials.  Prerequisite:  EE  56. 
Concurrent:  Mathematics  111.  Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation. 
8  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Artley  and 

Assistant  Professor  George 

EE  111-112.  ELECTRICAL  PRINCIPALS  LABORATORY.-Instruction  in  elec- 
trical laboratory  techniques;  experimental  study  of  basic  principles  of  electro- 
magnetics, electronics,  and  electric  and  magnetic  circuits.  Prerequisite:  EE  56. 
Concurrent:   EE   109-110.     Two   three-hour  laboratory  periods  throughout  first  se- 
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mester;  one  throughout  second  semester.   3  s.h.   (w)     Messrs.  Hammond,  McRnight, 

AND    WOOTEN 

EE  123.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Introductory 
ireatment  of  electrical  engineering  fundamentals  for  students  majoring  in  other 
branches  of  engineering:  principles  of  electric  circuits,  fields,  and  electronics.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  63  and  Physics  42.  Concurrent:  EE  125.  Three  class  ses- 
sions.    3   s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Kraybiel  and 

Assistant   Professor   McKeee 

EE  124.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Introductory  treat- 
ment of  industrial  applications  of  electrical  engineering  fundamentals  for  students 
majoring  in  other  branches  of  engineering:  alternating-  and  direct-current  ma- 
chinery; electronic  and  electromagnetic  control  systems;  illumination  principles. 
Prerequisite:   EE   123.     Concurrent:   EE   126.     Three  class  sessions.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  McKeee 

EE  125.  ELECTRICAL  FUNDAMENTALS  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  course  EE  123,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concurrently.  One  three- 
hour  laboratory.     1   s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  McKeel  and  Mr.  Hammond 

EE  126.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  course  EE  124,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concurrently.  One  three- 
hour  laboratory.     1  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  McKeee 

EE  127.  *ELECTRONICS  FOR  ENGINEERS.-Introductory  treatment  of  prin- 
ciples and  applications  of  engineering  electronics  for  students  majoring  in  other 
branches  of  engineering:  amplifiers;  feedback;  basic  communications  and  control 
circuits;  electronic  computers.  Prerequisite:  EE  123  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Three  class  sessions.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  159.  *TRANSMISSION.-Development  of  theory  underlying  transmission  of 
electric  energy  over  conductors  at  both  power  and  communication  frequencies.  Two 
class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation.  Prerequisite:  EE  110;  Mathematics 
111.    Elective  for  electrical  majors.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Seeley 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  161.  *HIGH-VOLTAGE  PHENOMENA.-Introductory  study  of  high-voltage 
phenomena  and  their  engineering  application;  behavior  of  gaps  and  insulators 
upon  application  of  power-frequency  and  impulse  voltages;  corona;  properties  of 
insulating  materials;  high-voltage  measurements;  elements  of  high-voltage  design. 
Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  EE  110  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.     Elective  for  electrical  majors.     3  s.h.    (w)       Professor  Vail 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  165-166.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR.-A  course  which  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  consider  matters  related  to  the  professional  practice  of 
electrical  engineering;  to  relate  the  undergraduate  program  of  studies  to  cur- 
rent practice;  and  to  improve  the  ability  to  communicate  more  effectively,  both 
in  verbal  and  written  form,  particularly  with  regard  to  technical  material.  One 
class  session.    2  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

EE  171.  *FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ILLUMINATION.-Factors  that  influence  see- 
ing; lighting  language,  sources,  and  measuring  techniques;  basic  factors  involved 
in  recommended  lighting  practice.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  EE  56  or  EE  123,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Elective.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate   Professor   Kraybill 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  173-174.  *PROJECTS  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-A  course  which 
may  be  undertaken  only  by  seniors  who  show  special  aptitude,  or  who  may  have 
had  previous  experience  directly  related  to  the  proposed  project.  The  consent  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  must  be  obtained  before  registering.  Elective  for 
electrical  majors.     3-6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  177.  *ENERGY  TRANSMISSION  AND  RADIATION. -A  more  advanced 
treatment  of  electromagnetic  theory  than  is  afforded  by  EE  109-110,  with  particular 
application  to  wave  guides  and  antennas.  Prerequisite:  EE  110  and  permission  of 
instructor.    Three  class  sessions.    3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Arti.h 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand  ;    enrollment  limited. 
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EE  179.  *ADVANCED  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.-Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  measurements  of  electrical  quantities  at  extremes  of  voltage,  current,  power, 
and  frequency.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
EE  110  and  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Owen 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  181-182.  ELECTRONIC  NETWORKS.-Advanced  topics  in  engineering 
electronics:  piece-wise  linear  approximation  for  nonlinear  operation  and  incremen- 
tal models  for  linear  operation  of  basic  electronic  circuits;  narrow-  and  wide- 
band amplifiers;  feedback  amplifiers;  oscillators;  modulation  and  demodulation; 
microwave  devices;  communication  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  110.  Concurrent: 
EE  183-184.     Three  class  sessions.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Associate    Professor   Owen   and  Assistant    Professor   George 

EE  183-184.  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course  paralleling 
and  integrated  with  course  EE  181-182,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concur- 
rently.    One   three-hour  laboratory.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  George  and  Mr.  McKnight 

EE  189.  *ELECTRO  MAGNETIC  DEVICES.-General  concepts  and  techniques 
useful  in  solving  problems  arising  in  the  design  of  electromagnetic  devices,  par- 
ticularly those  employing  ferromagnetic  materials;  relays;  saturable  reactors;  ro- 
tating amplifiers;  motors  and  generators.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Artley 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  191-192.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.-Application  of  circuit  and  field  prin- 
ciples to  underlying  theory  of  static  and  rotating  electrical  machinery;  mathematical 
techniques  for  analyzing  transformers  and  electromechanical  energy  converters  as 
individual  devices  and  when  interconnected  into  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  110. 
Concurrent:   EE   193-194.     Three  class  sessions.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor    Meier    and    Associate    Professor    Wilson 

EE  193-194.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  and  integrated  with  course  EE  191-192,  with  which  it  should  be  taken 
concurrently.     One    three-hour   laboratorv.     2   s.h.    (w) 

Professor    Meier,   Associate    Professor   Wilson,   and    Mr.    Parker 

EE  199.  *FEEDBACK  CONTROL  SYSTEMS.-Theory,  analysis,  design,  and 
operation  of  servomechanisms,  regulators,  program  controllers,  and  other  feedback 
controls;  electrical,  mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  pneumatic,  and  thermal 
systems;  steady-state  and  transient  solutions;  stability  criteria  and  diagrams;  linear 
and  nonlinear  systems.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: EE  110  and  permission  of  instructor.  Concurrent:  EE  191  or  EE  192. 
Elective  for  electrical  majors.    3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  201.  *ENERGY  SYSTEMS— General  concepts  of  energy  storage,  transfer, 
transformation,  and  control  that  are  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  technical 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  their  common  mathematical  structure:  electrical,  mag- 
netic, mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  and  thermal  systems;  applications  to 
specific  engineering  devices  and  machines.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
3  units,    (w)  Associate   Professor  Artley 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  203,  204.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.-General  concepts  of  information 
storage,  transfer,  and  processing:  information  theory,  coding,  noise  theory,  and 
response  of  information-handling  systems  in  the  time  and  frequency  domains. 
Applications  of  information  concepts  to  specific  engineering  situations:  modula- 
tion, sampling,  optimum  filtering,  detection  in  presence  of  noise,  and  comparisons 
of   various   systems.      Prerequisite:    permission    of   instructor.      6    units,    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

EE  205.  *ANALOG  COMPUTATION.-Study  of  types  of  problems  suited  to 
solution  by  analog  methods;  principles  of  electronic  analog  computers;  passive 
analogs  for  lumped  and  distributed  systems;  laboratory  work  with  various  analog 
machines.     Prerequisite:    permission   of   instructor.     3   units,    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

Offered  only  upon   sufficient  demand;    enrollment  limited. 
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EE  211,  212.  SOLID  STATE  THEORY.-Introductorv  concepts  of  solid  state 
physics  as  applied  to  engineering  materials:  crystalline  structure  and  thermal 
properties  of  solids;  insulators,  semi-conductors,  and  conductors:  magnetic  mate- 
rials.     Prerequisite:    permission    of   instructor.     6   units,    (w) 

Professor  Vail  and  Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE  213.  *  MAGNETICS.— A  study  of  ferromagnetic  and  ferrimagnetic  mate- 
rials, including  effects  of  thermal  conditions  and  treatment,  mechanical  stress, 
magnetic  field  intensity,  crystal  structure  and  macroscopic  geometry;  study  em- 
phasizes relationships  of  fundamental  concepts  of  engineering  interest.  Prere- 
quisite:  EE  211   or  equivalent.     3  units,    (w) 

Associate   Professors  Artley   and  Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  221,  222.  'NONLINEAR  ELECTROMAGXETICS.-Analytic  approxima- 
tions for  nonlinear  characteristics;  analvses  using  graphical  methods,  piece-wise 
linearization,  perturbation,  phase  plane  techniques,  describing  functions:  applica- 
tions to  devices  such  as  transducers,  self-saturating  magnetic  amplifiers,  modulators, 
ferroresonant  circuits,  relaxation  oscillators  and  parametric  amplifiers.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.     6  units,    (w)  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  231.  'NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING.-Review  of  nuclear  physics:  fission  and 
the  chain  reaction:  nuclear  reactor  principles;  materials,  instrumentation,  and 
control  of  nuclear  reactors;  selected  applications  and  techniques  of  nuclear  engi- 
neering.    Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units,    (w) 

Professor  Meier 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  241.  *FEEDBACK  SYSTEMS.-Theory.  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear 
feedback  control  systems;  studv  and  comparison  of  synthesis  techniques;  block  dia- 
grams; root-locus  method;  signal  flow  diagrams:  stability  criteria.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission  of   instructor.     3   units,    (vv)  Associate   Professor   Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand:   enrollment  limited. 

EE  259.  'ADVANCED  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  CONVERSION.-Equations  of  mo- 
tion of  electromechanical  systems,  fields  and  lumped  parameters,  state  function 
concepts:  mathematical  techniques  for  analyzing  electromechanical  devices  and 
systems;  transducers:  unified  treatment  employing  matrix,  tensor,  and  block-diagram 
concepts  to  obtained  response  under  static  and  dynamic  conditions;  the  generalized 
rotating   machine.      Prerequisite:    permission   of   instructor.      3    units,    (w) 

Professor  Meier  or  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  265.  'ADVANCED    TOPICS    IN    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING.-Oppor- 

tunitv  for  studv  of  advanced  subjects  related  to  programs  within  the  electrical 
engineering  department  tailored  to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  small  group.  Pre- 
requisite: approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  of  instructor  under 
whom  work  will  be  done.     1  to  3  units,    (w)        All  Members  of  Graduate  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR    MACDUFF,    CHAIRMAN;     PROFESSOR    KEN  YON:     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    BOYLE    AND 

ELSEVIER;     ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    BUZZARD    AND    LEWIS;     DR.    KOSTING; 

MESSRS.   CALLESON,  CEBECI,  GLENN,   HU,   NASH,  SMITH,  AND  WRIGHT 

ME  52.  KINEMATICS,  KINETICS.-Analvtical  and  numerical  studies  of  dis- 
placement, velocity,  and  acceleration  in  mechanical  elements  and  systems.  Synthe- 
sis and  analysis  of  mechanisms  for  automatic  machines,  application  of  work, 
energy,  impulse  and  momentum.  Prerequisite:  Engrg  2,  Phys  41.  Concurrent: 
Math  63.    4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Macduff  and  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  59.  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES.-Elementary  metallurgy  and  intro- 
duction to  modern  theories  of  the  solid  state:  selection  and  properties  of  engineer- 
ing materials  and  effect  of  forming  processes  upon  properties.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.    3  sJi.   (w)  Dr.  Kosting  and  Mr.  Calleson 

ME  101-102.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS.-A  basic  study  of  the  laws 
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of  thermodynamics  and  their  use  in  engineering  analysis  and  design.  Properties 
of  pure  substances:  vapor  cycles:  fluid  flow;  thermodynamic  machinery;  introduc- 
tion to  combustion  processes.  Prerequisite:  Chem  1,  Phys  42.  Concurrent:  Math 
64.    6  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Kfnvon  and  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  103.  THERMODYNAMICS— A  terminal  course  in  thermodynamics  and  its 
engineering  applications  for  civil  and  electrical  engineering  students.  Tlie  basic 
laws  of  thermodynamics;  gases;  vapors;  elements  of  combustion  and  heat  transfer. 
Prerequisite:    Chem    I,   Phys  42.     Concurrent:   Math  64.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Elsevier  and  Mr.  Cali.ison 

ME  105.  DYNAMICS  OF  LIQUIDS.— A  study  of  liquids  at  rest  and  in  motion. 
Principles  of  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  through  pipes,  orifices,  nozzles,  and  me- 
tering devices;  impulse  and  momentum  concepts;  vortex  action,  pumps,  turbines 
and  fluid  couplings;  resistance  of  immersed  and  floating  bodies.  Prerequisite: 
Phys  41,  Math  63.   3  s.h.    (w)     Professor  Kfnyon  and  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  106.  HEAT  TRANSFER.-A  basic  course  covering  the  elements  of  radia- 
tion, conduction,  and  convection.  Methods  of  temperature  measurement,  steady 
and  transient  heat  flow,  analytical  and  numerical  methods.  Concurrent:  ME  102, 
105;  Math   111.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Kenyon  and 

Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  113-114.  JUNIOR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  I.ABORATORY- 
Measurement  of  mechanical  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  systems.  Student 
planning  and  reporting  of  laboratory  experiments  in  temperature,  pressure,  velocity, 
acceleration,  flow,  energy  and  power  measurements.  Concurrent:  ME  101-102, 
ME  105-106.    2  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ME  116.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY.-Primarily  for  civil 
and  electrical  engineering  students.  Selected  laboratory  experiments  in  measuring 
mechanical  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  systems.  Student  planning  of  ex- 
periments in  temperature,  pressure,  velocity,  acceleration,  flow,  energy  and  power 
measurements.     Concurrent:    ME   103.     1    s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ME  128.  *DYNAMICS    OF   GASES.-Thc    flow   of   compressible    fluids   at    high 

velocities.     One-dimensional  compressible  flow;  area  change;  normal  shock:  friction 

and  heat  transfer:   Mach  number.    Prerequisite:   ME   102.    Concurrent:   ME  106.    3 

s.h.      (w)  Assistant  Professor   Buzzard 

Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;    enrollment  limited. 

ME  141.  MACHINE  DESIGN.— Methods  of  design  of  typical  machine  elements; 
strength  and  deflection  requirements;  simple  shafts,  springs,  power  transmitting 
devices,  materials,  and  cost  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Engrg.  107,  ME  59.  Concur- 
rent: ME  52.    3  s.h.    (w)  Messrs.  Cai.leson  and  Nash 

ME  142.  MACHINE  DESIGN.-A  continuation  of  ME  141.  Analysis  of  gears 
and  gear  trains;  lubrication;  brakes  and  clutches;  introduction  to  advanced  topics. 
Prerequisite:   ME    141.    3  s.h.    (w)  Mr.   Nash 

ME  153  *HEATING,  AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION.-Prin 
ciples  of  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  applied  to  comfort  and 
industrial  air  conditioning.  Cycles  and  equipment  for  heating,  cooling,  and  hu- 
midity control.  Air  transmission  and  distribution.  Modern  vapor  compression, 
absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and  systems.  Prerequisite: 
ME   102  and   106.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Elsevier 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  156.  COMBUSTION  ENGINES.-A  study  of  cycles,  fuels,  and  fuel  mixtures 
in  piston,  ram  jet,  and  rocket  engines.  Comparison  of  real  and  theoretical  cycles; 
carburetion  and  fuel  injection  systems;  modern  developments.  Prerequisite:  ME 
102.     3   s.h.   (w)  Associate   Professor   Elsevier 

ME  157.  *PUMPS,  COMPRESSORS  AND  TURBINES.-An  introduction  to 
the  theory  and  design  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  compressors,  axial-flow  compres- 
sors, impulse  and  reaction  turbines,  and  gas  turbine  plants,  combustion  systems 
and  regenerators.     Concurrent:   ME   102  and   106.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Boyle 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  159-160.  SENIOR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY.- 
Laboratory  determination  of  heat  flow  and  operating  characteristics  of  engines, 
fans,   pumps,   and   other   power   and   refrigeration   plant   components;   vibrational 
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systems,  control  systems,  analog  methods.  Student  planning  and  reporting  of 
original  experiments.     2  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ME  162.  POWER  PLANTS.— Basic  concepts  of  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer 
and  fluid  flow  are  combined  with  industrial  data  for  the  consideration  of  real 
power  plant  problems.  Selection  of  steam  generators,  prime  movers,  fans,  pumps, 
heaters,  and  piping  systems  with  regard  to  engineering  and  economic  points  of 
view.     Prerequisite:   ME   102.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME  163.  *VIRBRATION  CONTROL.-An  introduction  to  the  dynamics  of 
mechanical  systems;  equilibrium,  stability,  lumped  and  distributed  systems,  cradle 
and  field  balancing.  System  analysis  by  classical  differential  equations,  mechanical 
impedance,  operational  calculus  and  analog  simulation.  Prerequisite:  Math  64. 
ME    141.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor   Macduff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  164.  *ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS.-A  study  of  a  series  of  engineering 
problems  with  particular  reference  to  mathematical  and  graphical  methods  of 
solution  and  engineering  interpretation  of  results.  Concurrent:  Math  64.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  166.  *AIR  CONDITIONING  DESIGN.-Typical  air  conditioning  systems 
considered  in  relation  to  specific  problems.  Equipment  analysis  and  performance, 
economic  considerations,  system  control  and  response,  noise  generation  and  attenua- 
tion.    Prerequisite:    ME    153.     3    s.h.    (w)  Associate    Professors    Boyle 

and  Elsevier 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  167.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING.-A  study  of  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  industries;  function  of  engineering  in  industry;  job  analysis  and 
self  evaluation;  professional  and  executive  responsibility  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer.    Prerequisite:   Senior  standing.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Kenyon  and  Assistant  Professor  Lewis 

ME  168.  *INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTION  METHODS.-Study 
of  engineering  theory,  methods  and  controls  in  production.  Methods,  motion  and 
time  study,  plant  lay-out,  production  and  quality  control,  industrial  safety,  opera- 
tions research.     Prerequisite:   senior   standing,   ME   167   or  equivalent.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Lewis 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;    enrollment  limited. 

ME  171.  RESPONSE  OF  PHYSICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  introduction  to  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  instrumentation  and  of  the  control  of  processes  and  systems  with 
emphasis  on  correlation  of  analysis  and  experimental  results.  Prerequisite:  Math 
111.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor   Macduff   and   Assistant   Professor   Buzzard 

ME  173-174.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR.-A  course  designed  to 
keep  the  students  abreast  of  progress  in  the  engineering  field  and  to  develop  their 
ability  to  express  ideas  effectively  in  speech  and  writing.  Open  to  seniors  only. 
2  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ME  182.  *FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING.-Review  of 
nuclear  physics,  nuclear  interactions  and  cross  sections,  neutron  induced  chain 
reactions,  shielding,  hazards,  isotope  utilizations,  reactor  systems  and  power  re- 
actors.    Prerequisite:    Permission   of  instructor.     3   s.h.    (w)         Profeesor   Kenyon 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  197-198.  PROJECTS  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.-This  course 
may  be  assigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  outstanding  seniors  who 
express  a  desire  for  such  work  and  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  research  in  one 
distinct  field  of  mechanical  engineering.  Prerequisite:  3.0  average  and  senior 
standing.     1-6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  CURRICULA 
ENGRG  1.  ENGINEERING   GRAPHICS.-The   study   of   elementary   engineer- 
ing graphics  with   emphasis  on   third  angle  projection,  pictorial  drawing,  dimen- 
sioning, working  drawings,  pencil   and  ink   techniques.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professors  Haines  and  Lewis  and  Staff 
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ENGRG  2.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.-A  study  of  drawing  board  geometry 
with  emphasis  on  line  and  plane  problems,  developments,  and  intersections. 
Further  emphasis  on  drawing  techniques.     Prerequisite:   Engrg  1.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professors  Haines  and  Lewis  and  Staff 

ENGRG  57.  STATICS— A  study  of  force  systems  equilibrium  by  algebraic  and 
graphic  methods,  friction,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia.  Prerequisites:  Engrg  1  and 
Phys  41;  concurrent:  Math  63.  3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant  Professors 
Harrawood  and  Holland 

ENGRG  60.  STATICS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.-Force  systems, 
friction,  centroids,  and  moments  of  inertia.  Stresses  and  deformations  in  elastic 
bodies.  Prerequisite:  Phys  41;  concurrent:  Math  64.  Not  open  to  CE  or  ME 
students.     4  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professors  Arges  and  Holland 

ENGRG  107.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS.-S tresses  and  strains  in  elastic 
bodies;  shear  and  moment  diagrams;  stresses  in  beams;  beam  deflections  by  double 
integration  and  area— moments;  statically  indeterminate  beams,  torsion,  principal 
stresses.     Prerequisite:    Engrg  57.     Concurrent:    Math   64.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Williams  and  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

ENGRG  109.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY.-Study  and  use 
of  testing  machines  and  strain  gages;  tests  to  determine  significant  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  common  engineering  materials;  experimental  verification  of  the  ele- 
mentary theory  of  structural  members.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Engrg  107.     1  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ENGRG  115.  DYNAMICS.— General  principles  of  dynamics  as  applied  to  par- 
ticles and  rigid  bodies.  Translation,  rotation,  general  plane  motion,  work  and 
energy,  impulse  and  momentum,  gyroscopic  motion.  Prerequisite:  Engrg  57  or 
Engrg  60.    Concurrent:  Math  64.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Palmer 

and  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

ENGRG  128.  FLUID  MECHANICS.-Physical  properties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics, 
continuity  and  energy  principles,  pressure-momentum  principle,  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  turbines  and  pumps,  flow  of  a  real  fluid,  dimensional  analysis  and  dynamic 
similarity,  fluid  flow  in  closed  conduits  and  in  open  channels,  fluid  measurements. 
Prerequisites:   Engrg  115  or  ME  52,  and  Math  64.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant  Professor  Harrawood 

ENGRG  151.  *  AIRCRAFT  STRUCTURES.-Fundamental  theory  of  stress 
analysis  of  airplane  components  including  an  introduction  to  design  principles 
and  methods.  Space  structuresy  inertia  forces,  load  factors,  properties  of  aircraft 
materials,  buckling  of  thin  sheets  and  curved  panels,  semimonocoque  structures, 
plasticity,  shear  flow  theory,  semitension  field  beams.  Seniors  only.  Prerequisite: 
Engrg  107.    3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ENGRG  153.  *ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING.-The  application  of  en- 
gineering principles  to  architecture;  the  influence  of  engineering  function  and 
trends  on  design;  the  interrelationship  of  engineering  with  architecture;  the  analy- 
sis of  structural  details  and  of  processes  of  construction;  field  trips  and  inspection 
of  construction   projects.     Prerequisite:    permission   of   instructor.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Haines 

ENGRG  169.  *LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  ENGINEERING.- A  course  designed  to 
introduce  engineering  students  to  those  aspects  of  the  law  encountered  in  the 
practice  of  engineering.  Subjects  included  are:  contracts  and  specifications,  real 
and  personal  property,  torts,  insurance,  agency,  equity,  evidence,  labor  management, 
sales,  expert  testimony,  engineering  registration  and  ethics.  Open  to  seniors  only. 
3  s-h-   (w)  Mr.  Olive 

ENGRG  170.  *PATENT  LAW  FOR  ENGINEERS.-A  course  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize engineering  students  with  the  legal  principles  and  procedures  for  pro- 
tecting patentable  inventions,  such  as  drafting  and  analysis  of  specifications  and 
claims,  study  of  infringements,  assignments,  licenses,  and  record  documentation. 
Open  to  seniors  only.     3  s.h.    (w)  Mr.  Olive 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 
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This  bulletin  announces  a  new  program  recently 
introduced  at  Duke  University  Medical  Center  for 
students  and  young  physicians  interested  in  re- 
search. It  represents  a  measure  taken  to  insure  a 
supply  of  physicians  trained  to  assume  places  of 
leadership  as  clinical  investigators. 

The  program  provides  for  an  academic  year  of 
training  in  current  concepts  and  methods  of  bio- 
logical research.  It  is  an  elective  program,  available 
to  a  maximum  of  18  superior  students  or  post-doc- 
toral fellows  each  year.  The  qualified  student  can 
participate  without  delaying  his  graduation  from 
medical  school  and  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
his  medical  education. 
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Background 

Many  excellent  opportunities  now  exist  in  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  private  and  governmental  research 
institutes  for  physicians  who  are  successful  research  work- 
ers as  well  as  skillful  clinicians.  Until  recently,  however, 
no  provision  existed  in  the  course  of  the  standard  pro- 
gression through  medical  school  and  residency  training 
to  prepare  the  physician  as  an  investigator  as  well  as  a 
clinician.  As  a  consequence,  research  training  frequently 
has  come  late  in  a  physician's  preparative  years,  has  been 
of  short  duration — and  perhaps  limited  to  experience  in 
a  single  laboratory  devoted  to  a  rather  narrow  research 
interest.  As  the  techniques  of  modern  medical  investiga- 
tion grow  more  complex,  it  becomes  ever  more  essential 
that  adequate  training  be  provided  for  highly  motivated 
physicians  who  aspire  to  combinations  of  research  and 
clinical  careers.  The  program  described  on  these  pages 
represents  an  innovation  designed  to  meet  this  growing 
need. 


General  Description  of  Program 

The  research  training  program  introduced  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  is  available  to  superior  medical 
students  at  any  time  after  the  completion  of  the  first  two 
years  of  medical  school.  The  program  is  interdepartmen- 
tal, and  it  offers  both  an  intensive  period  of  multidiscipli- 
nary  experience  and  a  chance  to  undertake  a  small  feasible 
research  project  under  the  close  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  Thus  the  interested  student  can  begin  his 
investigative  and  clinical  training  almost  simultaneously, 
and  at  a  relatively  early  stage  in  his  professional  ecluca- 


tion.  By  providing  a  formal  introduction  to  research,  the 
program  should  permit  the  student  to  discover  his  poten- 
tialities and  aptitudes  for  a  research  career  early  enough 
to  allow  for  sound  planning  toward  adequate  additional 
training. 

Starting  Date 

The  program  commences  in  mid  September  and  runs 
for  9  months,  corresponding  to  the  first  four  terms  of  the 
five-term  medical  school  year.  The  program  is  full-time, 
except  for  scheduled  vacation  periods,  which  coincide 
with  those  in  the  regular  medical  school  calendar.  Appli- 
cation may  be  made  at  any  time.  Appointments  are  gen- 
erally made  in  January  for  the  following  September,  but 
later  applications  will  be  considered  when  vacancies  exist. 
A  limited  number  of  commitments  will  be  made  earlier 
than  January  to  post-doctoral  fellows  whose  circum- 
stances require  long  range  planning. 

Eligibility 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  program  the  student  mus 
have  demonstrated  superior  abilities.  Admission  to  the 
program  is  upon  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  which  will  consider  not  only  academic  grades,  bu 
evidence  that  the  student  has  a  "research  bent"  or  an 
inquiring,  critical  and  original  mind.  The  student  is  prob- 
ably at  the  ideal  point  to  begin  this  program  just  after  the 
completion  of  his  basic  science  years.  However,  the  pro- 
gram can  be  entered  after  the  third  year  of  medical  school, 
and  indeed  is  open  to  residents  and  fellows. 

A  post-doctoral  fellow  may  wish  to  spend  a  year  in  the 
research  training  program  as  the  first  of  a  2-4  year  re- 
search fellowship  program  in  one  of  the  specialized  lab- 
oratories of  the  Medical  Center.  In  this  way  he  can  acquire 
an  academic  year  of  introductory  experience  in  biologica 
science  before  embarking  upon  training  in  a  more  circum- 
scribed field.  Many  opportunities  exist  within  the  Medica 
Center  for  planning  such  an  integrated  sequence  of  ap- 
pointments. 


The  program  is  also  open  to  medical  students  and  resi- 
dents or  fellows  from  schools  other  than  Duke.  The  total 
number  accepted  annually  will  not  exceed  18  superior  stu- 
dents or  post-doctoral  fellows. 

Integration  with  the  Medical  School  Curriculum 

The  student  who  enters  immediately  after  his  second 
year  can  avail  himself  of  the  program  without  delaying 
graduation.  To  do  this  he  must  take  courses  in  the  medical 
school  during  the  summer  sessions  between  the  second  and 
third  years  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and 
must  apply  the  one  elective  term  now  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum toward  this  program.  In  addition,  students  who 
do  well  in  the  research  training  program,  and  whose  clini- 
cal work  is  of  a  very  high  quality,  will  be  permitted  to 
convert  one  senior  clinical  term  into  a  second  elective  term 
to  be  used  in  this  program.  They  would  then  spend  four 
terms  in  the  program,  whereas  other  students  would  re- 
turn to  clinical  pursuits  after  three  terms. 

If  the  student  does  not  wish  to  attend  school  during 
the  summer,  or  does  not  wish  to  use  two,  or  even  one  elec- 
tive term  in  the  research  program,  he  has  the  option  of 
graduating  in  September  or  December,  rather  than  in  June, 
or  even  of  participating  in  the  program  the  full  9  months 
as  a  "dropout"  or  additional  year  of  medical  school.  Re- 
gardless of  the  option  elected  by  the  student,  he  pays  tu- 
ition for  the  same  number  of  terms  of  medical  school  (16) 
as  any  other  medical  student.  The  student  is  covered  by 
the  Student  Health  Service  only  during  terms  for  which 
he  pays  tuition  and  fees,  and  the  program  director  will 
assist  students  in  obtaining  other  health  insurance  to  cover 
themselves  for  the  full  year  of  the  program. 

Support 

Medical  students  receive  a  stipend  of  $200  per  month 
while  in  the  training  program.  Residents  or  fellows  are 
eligible  for  larger  stipends,  but  their  support  must  be  in- 
dividually arranged. 


Organization  of  the  Program 

Much  of  modern  clinical  investigation  is  the  applica- 
tion of  basic  science  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  study  of 
human  physiology  and  disease.  Indeed,  any  line  of  in- 
vestigation motivated  by  clinical  curiosity  may  be  regarded 
as  clinical  investigation,  regardless  of  where  the  answer 
to  the  investigator's  question  is  to  be  found.  The  modern 
clinical  investigator  must,  therefore,  have  a  broad  base  in 
contemporary  biology  and  basic  science  knowledge. 

The  present  program  is  not  training  in  clinical  investi- 
gation. Rather  it  is  training  in  preparation  for  clinical 
investigation.  Ideally,  the  clinical  investigator  should  be 
expert  in  cytology,  biochemistry,  physiology,  microbiology, 
pathology,  genetics,  pharmacology,  etc.,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing thorough  training  in  a  clinical  specialty.  Clearly,  such 
thorough  and  complete  preparation  is  impossible  for  any 
one  individual.  As  a  satisfactory  working  compromise,  it 
was  decided  that  the  present  program  should  emphasize 
the  grouping  of  disciplines  and  information  summarized 
as  "cell  biology".  Understanding  of  the  functions  of  in- 
dividual cells  and  subcellular  structures  is  basic  to  all  bi- 
ology, and  this  forms  a  common  meeting  ground  of  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  disciplines  of  biological  science  as 
presently  structured  in  most  medical  school  curricula  and 
faculties.  Thus  the  interests  of  anatomists,  physiologists, 
microbiologists,  biochemists,  biophysicists,  and  geneticists 
merge  at  this  level,  and  a  program  bringing  to  bear  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  individuals  in  these  various  fields, 
in  terms  of  the  behavior  of  the  individual  cell,  offers  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  more  specialized  basic  science 
and  clinical  research  interests  in  the  future.  Accordingly, 
a  faculty  qualified  in  these  various  disciplines  has  been 
selected,  representing  diverse  backgrounds,  yet  having  a 
common  interest  in  living  phenomena  at  the  level  of  cells 
rather  than  of  organs  or  systems.  Such  an  aggregation 
of  interests  permits  a  continuity  of  emphasis  despite  the 
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apparent  diversity  of  disciplines  represented. 

The  training  program  is  organized  into  two  phases. 
For  the  first  12  weeks,  all  of  the  students  participate  in 
an  intensive  series  of  exercises  designed  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  many  significant  frontiers  of  biological 
science.  During  this  period  considerable  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  concepts  and  experimental  approaches  of  the 
various  areas  of  cellular  biology  emphasized  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  students  attend  lectures,  participate  in  dis- 
cussions and  briefing  sessions,  and  conduct  experiments 
in  the  laboratory  dealing  successively  with  tissue  culture, 
cytology,  enzymology  and  intermediary  metabolism,  cel- 
lular physiology,  genetics,  and  biophysics.  This  portion  of 
the  program  is  supervised  and  conducted  by  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  training  program  faculty,  individual  members 
having  primary  responsibility  for  selected  topics.  This 
introductory  period  attempts  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  meaningful  experience  in  these  fields  of  research,  al- 
though no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  any  finite  body  of 
knowledge.  A  major  goal  of  this  period  is  to  remove  in- 
hibitions which  so  often  prevent  the  research  worker  from 
venturing  into  unfamiliar  disciplines  or  from  using  tech- 
niques which  remain  forever  strange  because  no  one  has 
helped  him  " break  the  ice." 

During  this  introductory  period  the  student  will  become 
acquainted  with  concepts,  experimental  approaches,  and 
ulive  issues"  in  several  areas  of  cell  biology.  On  the  basis 
of  this  experience  he  will  choose  an  area  in  which  he 
would  like  to  work  for  the  next  six  months*.  These  are 
largely  devoted  to  an  individual  research  project  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The  student 
will  be  encouraged  to  assume  as  much  responsibility  as 
he  is  able.  If  his  problem  is  of  an  interdisciplinary  na- 
ture, the  student  is  encouraged  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  as  many  of  the  university  facul- 
ty as  he  chooses.  He  may  select  a  problem  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  special  training  faculty, 
or  of  another  faculty  member  of  the  Medical  School  or 

*Four  months  for  students  who  participate  for  only  three  terms. 


University  whom  he  prefers.  The  emphasis  here  is  not  on 
the  necessity  of  producing  publishable  work  but  on  a  dis- 
ciplined experience  under  a  scientifically  critical  sponsor. 

Concurrent  with  these  laboratory  experiences  there  are 
two  series  of  didactic  exercises,  (a)  The  first  deals  with 
areas  outside  the  usual  medical  curriculum,  including 
courses  in  mathematics,  statistics,  and  electronics  and  in- 
strumentation (including  laboratory  exercises  in  circuitry). 
A  number  of  these  didactic  courses  will  be  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Duke  University  faculty,  including  the  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  physics,  engineering,  and  zoology  as 
well  as  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  (b)  The  sec- 
ond is  an  intensive  combined  seminar,  conducted  jointly  by 
staff  and  students.  This  seminar  is  built  about  current  top- 
ics in  cell  biology  and  is  integrated  with  the  laboratory  and 
research  experiences.  It  attempts  to  pick  up  where  the 
lecture  and  briefing  sessions  have  left  off  and  to  take  up 
areas   of   specialized   interest   or   of   recent   development. 

The  didactic  courses  continue  throughout  the  period  of 
the  program.  Mathematics  study  starts  in  September  and 
other  courses  start  after  the  introductory  period.  These 
courses  collectively  occupy  8  hours  per  week  and  are  sched- 
uled at  the  beginning  of  the  day  so  as  to  leave  the  period 
after  mid-morning,  as  well  as  all  of  those  days  on  which 
no  courses  are  scheduled,  completely  free  for  laboratory 
work.  Insofar  as  possible,  these  courses  emphasize  class- 
time  participation  by  the  students,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  of  outside  study  necessary.  The  outside  time  is 
preserved  for  application  in  the  research  aspects  of  the 
training  program  to  a  maximal  extent.  The  seminar  nor- 
mally occupies  several  hours  of  one  afternoon  and  requires 
considerable  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  participating 
student.  It  is  designed  to  foster  the  ability  to  learn  by 
reading,  by  discriminating  selection,  and  by  critical  dis- 
cussion rather  than  by  lecture  and  dictation.  It  provides 
for  a  scholarly  association  of  the  students  with  all  of  the 
faculty  throughout  the  entire  year,  fosters  critical  evalua- 
tion of  published  work,  helps  them  to  develop  the  ability 
to  organize  and  plan  research  and,  above  all,  encourages 
them  to  exercise  the  freedom  to  disagree. 
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Facilities 

At  the  heart  of  this  program  is  a  unique  training  lab- 
oratory equipped  with  a  rather  complete  assortment  of 
modern  research  tools  (Fig.  1).  This  student  laboratory 
provides  the  aspiring  investigator  with  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  himself  with  a  considerable  variety  of  the  tech- 
niques currently  in  use,  supervised  by  mature  investigators. 

The  large  central  laboratory  will  accommodate  18  stu- 
dents, each  of  whom  has  5  feet  of  high  (35")  and  5  feet  of 
low  (29")  bench  space.  In  this  room,  and  in  an  adjacent 
instrument  room  are  refrigerated  centrifuges  and  ultra- 
centrifuge,  ultraviolet  spectrophotometers,  Warburg  ap- 
paratus, radioisotope  counting  equipment  (Fig.  2),  tissue 
culture  apparatus,  chromatographic  and  electrophoresis 
equipment,  darkroom  facilities,  glassblowing  bench,  and 
various  types  of  microscopes.  An  electron  microscope 
(Fig.  3),  coldroom  and  warmroom  facilities,  a  tissue  cul- 
ture laboratory  and  an  electronics  laboratory,  all  for  the 
special  use  of  the  program,  are  located  nearby. 

Adjacent  to  the  multipurpose  laboratory  is  a  large  stu- 
dent classroom  in  which  each  student  has  his  own  desk  and 
a  locker.  This  room  doubles  as  study  hall,  lounge  and 
library,  and  a  small  collection  of  pertinent  reference  works 
is  kept  here.  A  larger  scientific  library  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Biochemistry  Department  one  floor  up  and  may  be 
utilized  freely  by  the  students. 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  physical  arrange- 
ment enjoyed  by  the  students  is  the  intermingling  of  per- 
sons of  various  stages  of  scientific  and  clinical  develop- 
ment. In  the  same  laboratory  the  third-year  medical  stu- 
dent and  advanced  post-doctoral  fellow  will  engage  in  the 
exercise  of  learning,  and  to  their  mutual  stimulation  and 
advantage.  During  the  later  phases  of  the  year  the  di- 
versity of  research  projects  conducted  in  close  proximity 
permits  students  to  benefit  materially  from  the  pursuits 
of  others  as  well  as  from  their  own  specialized  efforts. 


Areas  Receiving  Special  Attention 
in  the  Training  Program 

1.  Tissue  and  Cell  Culture — The  students  establish 
primary  cell  cultures  and  utilize  established  mammalian 
cell  strains  for  their  investigations.  The  influence  of  en- 
vironment upon  the  cell  is  studied  by  means  of  modern 
biochemical  techniques.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  nutri- 
tional and  physical  factors  and  their  effects  upon  the  con- 
stituents and  biochemical  functions  of  cells.  The  growth 
of  cells  in  cultures  is  correlated  with  measurements  of 
protein,  RNA,  DNA  and  cell  number.  The  DNA  and  RNA 
turnover  of  cell  cultures  is  followed  by  means  of  autoradio- 
graphic techniques  using  tritium  labeled  thymidine  and 
cytidine.  The  students  learn  chromosome  counting  and 
study  cell-virus  interaction  and  low  temperature  preserva- 
tion of  tissues.  There  are  selected  metabolic  experiments 
using  cell  cultures. 


2.  Cytology — An  intensive  introduction  to  the  concept 
and  analytical  procedures  of  modern  cytology  is  offered. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  of  cellular  structure 
to  function.  Each  student  has  first  hand  experience  with 
ordinary  and  advanced  techniques  of  light  microscopy 
(e.g.,  phase  contrast  and  interference).  Using  various  cell 
strains  cultured  by  themselves,  students  learn  techniques 
for  examining  and  characterizing  living  and  fixed  cells. 
Studies  are  made  of  the  detection,  identification  and  lo- 
calization of  cellular  components  by  techniques  of  histo- 
chemistry and  cytochemistry.  Quantitative  methods  are  em- 
phasized, including  microscopic  interferometry,  cytopho- 
tometry,  autoradiography  and  ultraviolet  cytospectropho- 
tometry.  Finally,  each  student  has  personal  experience 
with  the  electron  microscope  and  considerable  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  fine  structure  of  cells  and  its  bearing  on 
metabolism  at  the  cellular  level. 
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3.  Genetics — The  students  are  introduced  to  concepts 
of  gene  structure  and  function.  Specific  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  those  polymeric 
structures  involved  in  the  transfer  and  exchange  of  genet- 
ic information.  The  work  in  this  section  is  designed  to 
give  an  introduction  to  the  more  recent  advances  in  under- 
standing the  structure,  organization  and  function  of  the 
genes  at  the  molecular  and  cellular  level.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are  the  identification  of  nucleic  acids  as  the  struc- 
tural carriers  of  genetic  properties  of  the  nucleic  acids, 
the  production,  characterization  and  transfer  of  biochem- 
ical and  other  mutants,  and  an  introduction  to  the  actions 
of  radiation. 

4.  Biochemistry — The  students  learn  concepts  and 
methods  of  modern  biochemical  investigation.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  metabolic  studies  with  tissues,  cells  and  sub- 
cellular components.  Experiments  are  conducted  that  in- 
volve separation  of  cell  particles,  partial  purification  of 
enzymes,  studies  of  enzyme  character! sties  and  kinetics  of 
reactions.  These  studies  employ  differential  spectropho- 
tometry, paper  and  column  chromatography,  electrophore- 
sis, and  tracer  techniques.  The  handling  and  detection  of 
isotopes  is  taught.  Attention  is  directed  toward  factors 
which  regulate  cell  metabolism.  Some  studies  dealing  with 
microbial  mutants,  and  cell  clones  grown  in  tissue  culture, 
are  included. 

5.  Physiology — An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and 
techniques  of  modern  cellular  physiology  is  offered. 
The  subject  is  developed  around  the  idea  that  a  living  cell 
is  a  versatile  transducer  capable  of  performing  many  kinds 
of  interconversion  of  energy,  e.g.,  chemical  to  transport 
energy  as  in  osmoregulation  and  secretion,  chemical  to 
mechanical  energy  as  in  muscular  contraction,  chemical  to 
electrical  energy  as  in  nerve  conduction,  electromagnetic 
to  chemical  to  electrical  energy  as  in  vision,  etc.  The  stu- 
dent is  introduced  to  modern  methods  of  measuring  the 
transport,  mechanical,  and  electrical  properties  of  cells. 
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Further  Opportunities  for 
Students  of  the  Program 

Following  completion  of  the  9-month  period  the  stu 
dents  have  several  opportunities  open  to  them.  It  is  an 
ticipated  that  most  medical  students  will  return  to  the  mec 
ical  curriculum  to  continue  pursuit  of  the  degree  in  medi 
cine.  During  the  remaining  year  of  medical  school  the  stu 
dent  may,  if  he  desires,  continue  his  research  activities 
in  his  spare  time,  or  simply  maintain  contact  with  the 
training  program  or  his  research  sponsor  in  any  way  he 
finds  profitable. 

Duke  University  Medical  Center  has  long  offered  the 
medical  student  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  B.S.  in  Medi 
cine  in  addition  to  the  M.D.,  by  performing  a  small  bu 
meritorious  research  project  leading  to  a  thesis,  which  the 
student  is  required  to  defend  successfully  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty.  The  student  who  successfully  com 
pletes  a  research  project  during  his  tenure  in  the  Researc 
Training  Program  may  use  this  accomplishment  as  partia 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine 
degree.  This  degree  is  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  of  Health  Affairs  of  the  Medical  Center. 

Following  graduation  students  will  have  the  usual  op- 
portunities for  internship,  their  candidacy  for  leading  in- 
ternships undoubtedly  strengthened  by  the  additional  re- 
search training.  During  their  post-graduate  training  the 
usual  fellowship  opportunities  are  available  to  them  anc 
they  can  proceed  to  build  and  acquire  specialized  skills  in 
those  areas  of  particular  attraction. 

Some  of  the  students  may  be  desirous  of  interrupting 
training  to  complete  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.,  or  of  ac 
quiring  a  Ph.D.  following  graduation  from  medical  schoo 
The  graduate  school  of  Duke  University  will  give  the  stu- 
dent credit  for  the  first  two  years  of  medical  school  anc 
the  year  spent  in  the  training  program  and  will  considei 
these  years  as  having  met  the  residency  requirements.  The 
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student  will  then  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  to  pass  his  qualifying 
examinations,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory  dissertation 
based  upon  original  investigation.  He  must  also  satisfy 
additional  specific  requirements  of  the  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  acquire  the  Ph.D.  A  minimum  of  18  months 
is  required  after  completion  of  the  research  training  pro- 
gram to  secure  the  Ph.D.  In  this  way  the  successful  stu- 
dent can  acquire  both  the  M.D.  and  the  Ph.D.  in  a  mini- 
mum of  bVo  years,  although  6  years  is  a  more  realistic 
estimate. 


Faculty 

Resident  Faculty 

Seven  members  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter faculty  are  intimately  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Research  Training  Program.  These  men  have  academic 

'  appointments  in  various  departments  of  the  medical  school, 
and  serve  as  representatives  of  these  departments  in  the 

'training  program.  Their  offices  and  research  laboratories 

'■  are  located  in  the  same  wing  as  the  training  program  fa- 
cilities. 

In  addition  many  other  members  of  the  Medical  Cen- 

'  ter  and  University  faculties  are  invited  to  participate  in 
specific  aspects  of  the  program,  such  as  the  lecture  series, 
seminars,  etc. 

1  Visiting  Faculty 

Throughout  the  year  leading  scientists  of  this  country 
and  abroad  are  invited  to  visit  the  Duke  University  Medi- 
'  cal  Center  to  lecture  and  conduct  seminars  dealing  with 
topics  of  concern  to  students  of  the  training  program.  At 
times,  guest  professors  spend  several  weeks  participating 
more  closely  in  a  given  phase  of  the  program. 
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Training  Program  Staff 

James  B.  Wyngaarden,  M.D.  (University  of  Michigan), 
1948)  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Biochemistry ;  Director,  Research  Training  Program. 

Walter  Guild,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University,  1951)  Associate 
Professor  of  Biochemistry  {Biophysics). 

Samson  Gross,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University,  1953)  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Microbiology  (Genetics). 

Kenneth  McCarty,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University,  1958) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Montrose  Moses,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University,  1949)  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Daniel  Tosteson,  M.D.  (Harvard  University,  1949)  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology. 

Salih  Wakil,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Washington,  1952)  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
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For  further  information  address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  James  B.  Wyngaarden 
Director,  Research  Training  Program 
Box  3009,  Duke  Hospital 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Fig.  2.  Liquid  scintillation  spectrometer  for 
detection  of  carbon-14  and  other  beta-emit- 
ting isotopes. 


Fig.  3.  The  electron  microscope  and  a  magni- 
fication of  an  electron  micrograph,  showing 
the  fine  structure  of  a  cell  nucleus. 
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Calendar  of  the  School  of  Nursing 


Summer  Term  of  the  School  of  Nursing 


June 

June 
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July 
July 
July 

July 

August 
August 
August 


September 

5 

September 

14 

September 

18 

September 

21 

November 

4 

November 

22 

November 

27 

December 

11 

December 

20 

January 

3 

January 

13 

January 

16 

January- 

26 

January 

30 

1961 
5     Monday.    Clinical  courses  for  Summer  term  begin  for  pre-registered 
Junior  and  Special  students  in  School  of  Nursing. 

13  Tuesday.     Registration  for  Summer  Session  courses. 

14  Wednesday.     Instruction  begins   in   all   courses   scheduled   for   first 

term  of  Summer  Session. 

8     Saturday.     No  Summer  Session  classes  meet. 
17, 18     Monday,  Tuesday.     Examinations 

19  Wednesday.    Registration  for  new  students,  second  term  of  Summer 

Session  courses. 

20  Thursday.     Instruction  begins  in  all  second   term  Summer  Session 

courses. 

5     Saturday.     Clinical  courses  end. 
12     Saturday.     No  Summer  Session  classes  meet. 
22,23     Tuesday,  Wednesday.     Examinations. 

1961-1962 
FALL  SEMESTER 
Tuesday.     Clinical  courses  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  begin. 

Thursday,  7:30  p.m.     Orientation  begins  for  all  entering  Freshmen 
and  new  students  with  advanced  standing. 

Monday.     Registration  and  matriculation  of  students  who  have 
not  pre-registered. 

Thursday.     Fall   semester  classes  begin   for   Freshmen   and   Sopho- 
mores and  for  Juniors  in  other  than  clinical  courses. 
Saturday.    Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 
Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.     Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 
Monday,  8:00  a.m.    All  classes  are  resumed. 
Monday.     Founder's  Day. 
Wednesday,  12:30  p.m.     Christmas  recess  begins. 

1962 
Wednesday,  8:00  a.m.    All  classes  are  resumed. 
Saturday,  12:30  p.m.    Fall  semester  classes  end. 
Tuesday.     Final  examinations  for  semester  courses  begin. 
Friday.     Final  examinations  end. 
Tuesday.     Registration  and  matriculation  of  new  students. 


February 

1 

March 

14 

March 

24 

April 

2 

May 

17 

May 

19 

May 

30 

June 

2 

June 

3 

June 

4 

Duke  University 

Thursday.     Spring  semester  classes  begin. 

Wednesday.    Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 

Saturday,  12:30  p.m.    Spring  recess  begins. 

Monday,  8:00  a.m.    All  classes  are  resumed. 

Thursday,  5:00  p.m.     Spring  semester  classes  end. 

Saturday.     Final  examinations  for  semester  courses  begin. 

Wednesday.     Final  examinations  for  semester  courses  end. 

Saturday.     Commencement  begins. 

Sunday.     Commencement  Sermon. 

Monday.     Graduating  Exercises. 


Officers  of  the  School  for  the 
I  Year  1961-62 

General  Administration 

Deryl  Hart,  M.D. 

President  of  the  University  2324  Duke  University  Road 

Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D. 
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Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relations  615  West  Campus  Drive 

Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life  2010  Myrtle  Drive 

Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost  8  Sylvan  Road 

Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost  115  Pinecrest  Road 

Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 

Assistant  Provost  4006  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B. 

Treasurer  614  West  Campus  Drive 

Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Comptroller  216  Forest  Wood  Drive 

John  Marion  Dozier,  A.B. 

Secretary  of  the  University  2510  Wrightuood  Avenue 

School  of  Nursing  Administration 

Ann  Madeline  Jacobansky,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  102  Faculty  Apartments 

Edith  P.  Brocker,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  1326  Welcome  Circle 

Director,  Division  of  Community  and  Public  Health  Nursing 
Thelma  Ingles,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Director,  Graduate  Curriculum  118  Newell  Street 

Director,  Division  of  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 
Betty  Sue  Johnson,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  Psychiatiic  Nursing  Ryan  Road 

Rose  Forgione,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Acting  Director,  Division   of  Maternal  and   Child  Nursing 

Westover  Park  Apartments 

Committee  on  Health  Affairs 

Barnes  Woodhall,  Professor  of  Neurosurgery,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs 
Ann  M.  Jacobansky,  Professor  of  Nursing,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
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Charles  H.  Frenzel,  Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration   and  Superin- 
tendent of  Duke  Hospital 
Richard  A.  Bindewald,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
Edith    Perryman   Brocker,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  Assistant  Dean   of   the 
School  of  Nursi?ig 

E.  W.  Busse,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Bayard  Carter,  Professor  of  Obstretrics  and  Gynecology 
Lelia  R.  Clark,  Director  of  Nursing  Service 
Norman  F.  Conant,  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Clarence  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Surgery 

F.  G.  Hall,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Philip  Handler,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Jerome  S.  Harris,  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Thelma  Ingles,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  Director  of  Graduate  Curriculum 

Thomas  D.  Kinney,  Professor  of  Pathology 

J.  E.  Markee,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge 

of  Admissions  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
William    N.   Nicholson,  Professor   of   Medicine   and   Assistant   Dean   in    Charge   of 

Postgraduate  Education 
W.  P.  J.  Peete,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
R.  J.  Reeves,  Professor  of  Radiology 
James  H.  Semans,  Professor  of  Urology 

D.  T.  Smith,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine 

E.  A.  Stead,  Jr.,  Florence  McAlister  Professor  of  Medicine 
Louis   E.   Swanson,  Assistant   Superintendent   and  Associate   Professor  of   Hospital 

Administration 

Four  other  members  of  the  faculty  holding  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor  or  above, 
by  alphabetical  rotation. 


Nursing  School  Council 


Chairman:  Dean  Ann  M.  Jacobansky. 

Assistant  Dean:  Edith  P.  Brocker. 

Professor  of  Nursing  Service:  Lelia  Clark. 

School  of  Nursing  Faculty:  Thelma  Ingles,  Rose  Forgione 

Department  of  Sociology:  Dr.  John  McKinney. 

Department  of  Education:  W.  S.  Gehman. 

Preclinical  Department,  School  of  Medicine:  D.  T.  Smith. 

Clinical  Department,  School  of  Medicine:  Dr.  W.  G.  Sealy. 

Ex-Officio:  Dean  A.  K.  Manchester. 


Instructional  Staff 


Faculty 


Kathleen  Andreoli,  R.N.,  MA. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
,  Marcia  Black,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
Elinor  Caddell,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Emily  Campbell,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
Carol  Cox,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 

Joyce  Crane,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Floyd  Cross,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
JoAnn  Dalton,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 

Fredona  Eames,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 
Instructor  i?i  Nursing 

Elois  R.  Field,  R.N.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Rose  Forgione,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Virginia  Gover,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Dorothy  Grant,  R.N.,  C.M.W.,  M.S.N. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
,  Mary  Sue  Hayes,  R.N..  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Clyde  Hogsed,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Assista?it  Professor  of  Nursing 
Thelma  Ingles,  R.N.,  MA. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
Ann  M.  Jacobansky,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Professor  of  Nursing 
i  Betty  Sue  Johnson,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
Ella  McColl,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
JoAnne  Mitchell,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Ruth  Proctor,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Elizabeth  Watling,  R.N.,  MA. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 


2908  Erwin  Road 

H-3  Westover  Park  Apts. 

1326  Welcome  Circle 

707  Louise  Circle 

Ryan  Road 

701  Coker  Dr.,  Chapel  Hill 

1012  Minerva  Ave. 

608  S.  Duke  St. 

Poplar  Apts. 

#6  Bickett  Apts. 

118  Newell  St. 

H-12  Westover  Park  Apts. 

2722  Brown  Ave. 

614  Watts  St. 

2412  W.  Club  Blvd. 

Box  91,  Dogwood  Acres,  Chapel  Hill 

118  Newell  Street 

102  Faculty  Apts. 

Ryan  Road 

101  West  Club  Blvd. 

101  Newell  Street 

247  Jackson  Cr.,  Chapel  Hill 

1081^  Buchanan  Blvd. 
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Ruby  Wilson,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
Helen  Young,  R.  N.,  M.S.N. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 


2109  Chapel  Hill  Road 
A3a  University  Apts. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ASSISTANTS 


Grace  Bullock,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 
Sue  Norville,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 


Mary  Ella  Vause,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 
Gloria  White,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 


PART-TIME  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


Jane  Agner,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 

Instructor,  Pediatric  Affiliate  Program 

Lelia  Clark,  R.N.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Nursing  Service 
Professor  of  Nursing  Service 
Katherine  Couch,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 

Instructional  Assistant  in  Nursing 
Ruth  Hanrihan,  B.S. 
Staff  Dietitian 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stephenson,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 
Instructional  Assistant  in  Nursing 

DUKE   HOSPITAL   NURSING   SERVICE   ADMINISTRATION 


Carol  Hogue,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Helen  McLachlan 

Associate  Professor  of  Dietetics 
Margaret  Mitchell,  R.N.,  B.S.N.E. 

Assistant  Director  of  Nursing  Service 
Ida  Belle  Riddle,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructional  Assistant  in  Nursing 


Jane  Bailey,  R.  N. 

Relief  Supervisor,  Night  Nursing 

Service 
Barbara  Bain,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Supervisor,  Medical  Nursing  Service 

Gretchen  J.  Cheek,  R.N. 

Supervisor,  Central  Supply  Service 
Lelia  Clark,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Director  of  Nursing  Service 

Professor  of  Nursing  Service 
Martha  Covington,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 

Head  Nurse,  INU 
Mary  C.  Davison,  R.N., 

Head  Nurse,  Recovery  Room 
Joan  Douglas,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Osier  Ward 

Gertrude  Elliott,  R.N. 
Supervisor,    Obstetric-Gynecology 
Nursing  Service 

Anne  Fortescure,  R.N.,  B.S. 
Head  Nurse,  Cabell  Ward 

Bonnie  Hensley,  R.N. 

Instructor,  LPN  Program 
Pauline  Hooks,  R.N.,  B.S.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Sims-Williams   Ward 
Sara  Jeffreys,  R.N. 

Supervisor,  Surgical  Nursing  Service 
Eleanor  Jenkins,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Long  Ward 

Betty  Sue  Johnson,  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Director  of  Nursing  Service 
In  Charge  of  Psychiatric  Nursing 


Bess  Jones,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Newborn  Nurseries 
Marie  Jones,  R.N. 

Supervisor,  Evening  Nursing  Service 
Lillian  Mason,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Emergency  Room 
Mary  McColm,  R.N.,  M.S.P.H.N. 

Supervisor,   Out-Patient   Department 

Nursing  Service 
Pearlene  Mcjunkin,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Central  Supply  Service 
Margaret   Mitchell,  R.N.,   B.S.N.E. 

Assistant  Director  of  Nursing  Servic 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Audrey  Morgan,  R.N.,  B.S. 

Head  Nurse,  Minot   Ward 
Kirstine  Neilsen,  R.N. 

Supervisor,  Evening  Nursing  Service 

Marjorie  O'Rorke,  R.N.,  A.B.,  M.N. 

Supervisor,   Surgical   Nursing   Service 

Ann  Pace,  R.N. 

Supervisor,  Operating  Room 
Onzelle  Riley,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Delivery  Room 
Emily  Roland,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Holmes  Ward 
Vivian  Shaw,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Nott   Ward 
Mildred  Speer,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Strudwick  Ward 

Gloria  Stevens,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse,  Howland  Ward 
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Verna  Sticht,  R.N.,  B.S.N.E. 

Supervisor,  Evening  Nursing  Service 

Julia  Suitt,  R.N. 

Supervisor,  Night  Nursing  Service 
Nancy  Taylor,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Reed  Ward 
Eleanora  Torrence,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Matas  Ward 
Joyce  Tucker,  R.N.,  A.B.,  B.S. 

Head  Nurse,  McDowell  Ward 


Beatrice  Tyson,  R.N. 

Instructor,  PN  Program 
Elsie  M.  Vaughan,  R.N. 

Supervisor,  Night  Nursing  Service 
Patricia  Walsh,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Gushing  Ward 
Myrtle  Whitaker,  R.N. 

Head  Nurse,  Hanes  Ward 
Helen  Yoho,  R.N. 

Instructor,  LPN  Program 


Staff 


Betty  Craig 

Typist 
Beverly  Hayes 

Secretary  to  the  Faculty 
Helen  Knoll 

House  Counselor,  Hanes  House  Annex 
Judy  Mayers,  A.B. 

Assistant  House  Counselor,  Hanes  House 

Marion  Moore 

Secretary  to  the  Dean 
Muriel  Schumacher,  R.N. 

Supervisor  of  Student  Health 
Wilhelmena  Webb 

Secretary 
Esther  M.  Weller 

Recorder 
Dorothy  Wilkinson,  R.N. 

House  Counselor,  Hanes  House 
Lorene  Williford 

Secretary 
Hilda  Wylie,  A.B. 

Librarian 


2715  Augusta  Drive 

222  N.  Briggs  Avenue 

2204  Erwin  Road 

Hanes  House 

606  West  Club  Blvd. 

#6  Sylvan  Road 

428  Carolina  Circle 

Hildgrand  Circle 

Hanes  House 

2205  Marlowe  Drive 

2602  Augusta  Drive 


Executive  Committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

Chairman:  Dean  Ann  M.  Jacobansky. 

Director,  Division  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing:  Thelma  Ingles. 
Acting  Director,  Division  of  Psychiatric  Nursing:  Betty  Sue  Johnson 
Acting  Director,  Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing:  Rose  Forgione. 
Director  of  Public  Health  and  Community  Nursing:  Edith  Brocker 

F acuity  Committees 

Admissions:    Jacobansky,    Brocker,    Campbell,    Eames,    Hayes,    McColl,    Wilkinson, 

Wei  1  er— Secretary 
Curriculum:   Brocker,    Cox,   Crane,    Cross,   Fairchild     (student),    Hogsed,    Stephens 

(student),  Watling 
Library:   Grant,   Bullock.   Dalton,    Mitchell,    Porter    (student),    Wilkinson,    Wright 

(student),  Wylie,  Young 
Student  Promotions  and  Student  Welfare:  Brocker,  Campbell,  Dalton,  Jacobansky, 

Wilson 


General  Information 


The  School  of  Nursing  offers  a  four-year  baccalaureate  program. 
The  students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  program  earn  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and  are  eligible  to  take  the  licensing  State 
Board  Examination  given  by  the  N.  C.  Board  of  Nurse  Registration 
and  Nursing  Education  for  the  title  of  Registered  Nurse. 

The  School  of  Nursing  functions  within  the  philosophy  of  Duke 
University.  This  philosophy  is  epitomized  by  its  motto,  Erudito  el 
Religio,  which  "reflects  a  fundamental  faith  in  the  union  of  knowl- 
edge and  religion,  the  advancement  of  learning,  the  defense  of  schol- 
arship, the  love  of  freedom  and  truth,  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  a 
rendering  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  individual,  the  state,  the  na- 
tion and  the  church.  Through  changing  generations  of  students,  the 
objective  has  been  to  encourage  each  individual  to  achieve  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  capacities  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  his  relationship  to  it,  his  opportunities,  and  his 
responsibilities." 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  ascribes  to  the  concept  that 
a  professional  nurse  is  a  person  who  has  acquired  the  specialized 
knowledge  of  Nursing,  who  has  attained  abilities  useful  in  practice 
of  Nursing,  and  who  has  developed  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Nursing. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  endeavors  to  promote  a 
continuous  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  through  experi- 
ences planned  for  the  acquisition  of  specific  knowledges  which  in- 
clude: knowledge  of  scientific  principles  basic  to  Nursing,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  tools,  techniques,  and  resources  useful  in  the  practice  of 
Nursing,  and  knowledge  of  characteristics  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Institutions. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  endeavors  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuous change  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  through  experiences 
planned  for  the  attainment  of  skills  which  include:  the  ability  to 
make  decisions  independently  or  as  group  participants,  the  ability 
to  relate  separate  phases  of  patient  care  to  a  total  plan  of  patient  care, 
the  ability  to  observe  specifics,  and  to  interpret  observations  for  self 
and  others;  the  ability  to  work  harmoniously  and  positively  with 
people  in  ramified  and  complex  situations  and  organizations. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  endeavors  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuous  change    in    the    behavior    of   students    through    experiences 
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planned  for  the  development  of  desirable  attitudes  which  include:  a 
concern  for  personal  enrichment,  an  appreciation  of  and  respect  for 
individuality,  an  awareness  of  their  role  as  citizens,  for  contributing 
to  their  own  development  and  to  that  of  their  community  and  pro- 
fession. 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  to  carefully  selected  persons  a  pro- 
gram based  on  experiences  which  are  designed  in  sequential  patterns 
to  promote  a  concatenation  of  learning  and  growth.  Classes  are  kept 
small  and  close  contact  with  the  instructor  is  encouraged.  Whether 
in  the  classroom,  hospital,  laboratories,  community,  or  in  the  extra- 
curricular activities,  the  development  of  the  student's  physical,  mental 
and  social  well-being  is  the  primary  consideration  of  the  faculty. 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  prepared  as  professional  nurses  for 
beginning  positions  in  nursing  and  have  the  competencies  and  theo- 
retical preparation  on  which  to  build  further  knowledge. 

History 

The  School  of  Nursing  of  Duke  University  was  established  in 
association  with  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Duke  Hospital.  The  first 
class  of  students  was  admitted  in  January  1931.  In  1953,  the  School 
of  Nursing  was  incorporated  into  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  in 
the  University  structure.  When  established,  the  three  year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Nursing  was  planned  to  prepare  young 
women  to  meet  community  nursing  needs;  students  who  completed 
two  years  of  acceptable  college  work  were  awarded  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Nursing  in  addition  to  the  Diploma  in  Nursing. 
Trends  in  nursing  created  a  demand  for  a  four  year  program  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  and  in  1953,  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  approved  such  a  program.  The  Master 
of  Science  in  Nursing  degree  was  authorized  in  1956. 

Graduates  of  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing  have  served  their 
communities  in  North  Carolina  and  in  other  states;  they  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  professional  organizations  on  a  national,  state  and 
local  level.  During  World  War  II  graduates  of  this  school  staffed 
the  65th  General  Hospital,  the  Duke  University  Medical  Unit. 

Relationship  to  the  University 

As  a  part  of  the  University  community,  the  School  of  Nursing 
serves  its  students  as  the  focus  of  a  total  educational  experience  that 
only  a  major  university  can  provide.  It  shares  the  same  campus  with 
Trinity  College,  College  of  Engineering,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Divinity  School  and  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine 
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and  Forestry,  and  Duke  Medical  Center.  The  facilities  for  library, 
laboratory  and  field  work  and  the  many  activities— religious,  intel- 
lectual, cultural  and  athletic— form  part  of  the  environment  which 
contributes  to  the  nursing  student's  development.  Thus,  she  may 
enjoy  simultaneously  the  broad  facilities  and  challenges  of  a  Univer- 
sity and  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  a  professional  school. 

Membership  and  Accreditation 

Duke  University,  which  incorporates  the  School  of  Nursing  with 
all  of  the  other  schools  of  the  University,  is  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  and  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Nurse  Registration  and  Nursing  Education. 

The  School  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Baccalaureate  and 
Higher  Degree  Programs  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  for  instruction  include  the  facilities  available  in  the 
undergraduate,  professional,  and  graduate  schools  and  colleges  of  Duke 
University  and  the  clinical  facilities  of  Duke  Hospital,  the  North 
Carolina  Cerebral  Palsy  Hospital  and  the  Durham  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

In  a  wing  of  Hanes  House  are  located  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  School  of  Nursing,  a  large  classroom  seating  100  persons  and 
equipped  with  audio-visual  aids;  a  small  classroom  seating  50  persons 
and  equipped  with  a  screen  and  movie  projector,  a  nursing  arts  labo- 
ratory with  equipment  for  nursing  practice  for  sixteen  students,  a 
conference  room  for  faculty  committees,  small  discussion  groups  and 
student  council  meetings.  The  School  of  Nursing  also  uses  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  Medical  School  for  courses  in  science  and  classrooms  in 
the  hospital  for  clinical  nursing  courses. 

A  reference  library  of  3,900  books  and  periodicals  of  special  interest 
to  students  majoring  in  nursing  is  located  in  Hanes  House.  Students 
may  use  the  general  libraries  on  the  East  and  West  Campuses  and  the 
Duke  Hospital  Library.  A  collection  of  visual  aids  including  films  is 
indexed  in  the  library  for  the  use  of  students  and  instructors  in  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

Duke  Hospital  has  every  modern  convenience  for  the  diagnosis, 
proper  nursing  care,  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients  including  630 
hospital  beds,   30  bassinets,  a  large  public  out-patient  department, 
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a  large  private  diagnostic  clinic  with  offices  and  examining  rooms  for 
the  doctors  who  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital.  There  are  very 
close  relationships  established  between  the  hospital,  the  Health  De- 
partments and  other  agencies  in  North  Carolina. 

The  beds  in  Duke  Hospital  are  assigned  to  the  various  services  as 
follows:  Medicine,  including  dermatology  and  neurology,  has  172; 
surgery,  including  urology,  otolaryngology,  ophthalmology,  and  ortho- 
paedics, 268;  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  64;  and  30  bassinets;  psychi- 
atry, 55;  and  pediatrics,  71.  There  are  300  beds  in  private  and  semi- 
private  rooms  included  in  the  figures  above:  18  air-conditioned  operat- 
ing rooms,  2  obstetric  delivery  rooms.  Except  for  emergencies,  all 
patients  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  either  the  out-patient  clinic 
or  the  private  diagnostic  clinic.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  20,270 
patients  discharged  in  the  past  year  were  staff  patients  and  the  other 
half  private  patients. 

The  hospital  has  been  approved  for  internships  and  residencies  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  is  approved  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

The  out-patient  department  has  an  average  of  450  visits  per  day. 
All  services  including  psychiatry  carry  on  an  active  program  in  the 
out-patient  departments.  Students  are  assigned  to  the  out-patient  de- 
partment during  their  program  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Summer  Session 

The  programs  in  the  School  of  Nursing  include  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  each  year.  Students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  have 
their  courses  approved  in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  pre-register  with 
the  Summer  Session  office.  Students  from  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Nursing  with  advanced  stand- 
ing are  expected  to  enroll  in  the  Summer  Session  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies. Arrangements  for  registration  are  made  through  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1961  will  include  two  terms:  Term  I,  June 
13  to  July  18;  Term  II,  July  19  to  August  23.  By  attending  both 
terms  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  earn  as  many  as  twelve  semester 
hours  of  credit. 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  serve  the 
academic  and  the  professional  requirements  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  their  own  educational  advancement,  the  University  recognizes  the 
need  of,  and  provides  for,  a  varied  recreation  program  both  athletic 
and  social. 
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University  fees  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  $28.50  per  semester  hour 
for  those  admitted  with  advanced  standing.  Board  at  Duke  Hospital 
is  $10.00  per  week  per  person,  room  is  $39.00  per  person  for  six  weeks 
term  and  laundry  is  approximately  $0.50  per  week.  A  bill  is  sent  to 
all  pre-registered  students  to  permit  payment  in  advance. 

Awards 

THE  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  PLAQUE:  The  Florence 
Nightingale  plaque  is  awarded  to  a  graduating  student  by  the  Alum- 
nae Association  for  leadership,  scholarship  and  nursing  skill. 

THE  MOSELEY  AWARD:  The  Moseley  Award  of  $25.00  is  given 
to  the  student  in  the  senior  class  who  has  shown  the  most  skill  in 
Nursing  Arts  throughout  her  program  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Student  Government  Association 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  regulate  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  life  of  women  of  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty;  to  increase  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility;  and  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in  creating 
and  maintaining  high  ideals  for  the  nurses  of  the  University. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM:  The  purpose  of  the  Honor  System  is  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  student  body  in  maintaining  honorable 
conduct  in  all  relations  of  student,  professional  and  social  life.  It 
applies  to  every  student  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  Honor  System 
is  a  vital  directive  force  in  all  phases  of  each  student's  life  and  is  a 
major  working  part  of  the  Student  Government  Association. 

Santa  Filomena 

Santa  Filomena  is  the  Senior  honorary  society  of  Duke  University 
School  of  Nursing.  Its  purpose  is  to  recognize  achievement  and  pro- 
mote leadership.  New  members  are  publically  tapped  at  the  May 
meeting  of  SGA.  They  are  selected  from  the  rising  Senior  class,  and 
must  fulfill  the  following  three  requirements: 

1.  Maintain  a  B   (3.0)  or  better  average  throughout  their  first  two 
years. 

2.  Demonstrate  superior  nursing  ability. 

3.  Show  some  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

Santa  Filomena  strives  to  serve  its  school.  Because  all  proceedings 
and  ceremonies  except  tapping  are  secret,  it  may  serve  the  school  in 
ways  that  other  organizations  cannot. 
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Santa  Filomena's  color  is  white;  its  flower,  a  white  carnation;  its 
pin,  a  small  gold  Florence  Nightingale  lamp. 

Alumnae  Association 

The  objectives  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  cultivate  fellowship 
among  its  members,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
and  to  take  its  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  Alumni  bodies  of  the 
University. 

The  members  of  the  Association  strive  for  the  advancement  of 
professional  nursing  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  aims  of  the  pro- 
fessional organizations. 


Admission 


CANDIDATES  may  qualify  for  admission  as  members  of  the  fresh- 
man class  or  as  students  with  advanced  standing.  Since  the  en- 
rollment is  limited,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  selects  students 
who,  in  its  judgment,  are  best  qualified  to  benefit  from  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  the  school  offers.  The  Committee  bases  its 
decision  on  the  academic  record  of  the  candidate,  on  test  scores,  and 
on  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character  and  general  fitness  for  col- 
lege life  at  Duke.  A  visit  to  the  campus  for  a  personal  interview  with 
members  of  the  faculty  is  of  material  benefit  to  the  candidate  and  the 
Committee.  A  non-refundable  processing  fee  of  $10.00  must  accom- 
pany the  official  application  form. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS:  A  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  present  at  least  fifteen  accept- 
able units  of  secondary  school  credit.  A  minimum  of  twelve  units  in 
college  preparatory  subjects  must  be  presented,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  fifteen  be  offered.  Subjects  classified  as  college  preparatory  are 
English,  foreign  languages,  history  and  social  studies,  mathematics 
(Algebra  and  Geometry),  and  sciences. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  take,  not  later  than  January  of  the  senior  year  in  high 
school,  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  or  a  similar  program  of  tests  administered  on  the  Duke 
Campus  by  the  Duke  University  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance. 
Details  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying  for  either  of  these 
testing  programs  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  for  admission. 


Specific  Requirements 


I.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  must  pre- 
sent at  least  fifteen  acceptable  units  of  secondary  school  credit.  A 
unit  of  credit  is  allowed  for  a  course  of  study  pursued  throughout  an 
academic  year  at  an  accredited  secondary  school,  if  the  course  has  been 
completed  satisfactorily. 

1.  Twelve  units  must  be  in  English,  foreign  language,  history  and 

social   studies,   mathematics,    and    natural    science;    and   must 

include: 

(a)  English— 3  units. 

(b)  Algebra— 1  unit. 
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(c)  Plane  geometry— 1  unit. 

(d)  Chemistry— 1  unit. 

2.  The  three  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  selected  from 
those  subjects  for  which  the  school  allows  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion; but  it  is  recommended  that  they  also  be  selected  from  the 
five  subject  fields  listed  above. 
Other  units  offered  in  subjects  not  included  in  this  list  will  be 
considered  for  acceptance  on  the  basis  of  full  statements  transmitted 
with  the  applicant's  record  from  the  school  recommending  her. 

II.  Satisfactory  scores  on  a  battery  of  aptitude  tests,  either  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  program  of  tests  administered  bv  Duke 
University. 

III.  Three  recommendations,  two  of  which  must  come  from  re- 
cent high  school  or  college  instructors. 

IV.  Interviews  with  two  members  of  the  Duke  University  School 
of  Nursing  faculty,  whenever  possible. 

V.  Evidence  of  good  health  will  be  requested  after  the  applicant  is 
considered  for  acceptance.     Final  acceptance  will  be  contingent  on  a 

,  complete  physical  examination  given  at  Duke  Hospital  during  the 
Orientation  Period.  This  examination  also  includes  a  chest  x-ray, 
blood  and  urine  studies  and  skin  tests. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING:  An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  have  ful- 
filled the  equivalent  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class,  must  present  official  certificates  of  all  work  completed  in  other 
institutions,  and  must  have  an  honorable  dismissal  from  each  insti- 
tution previously  attended.  Advanced  standing  candidates  who  have 
previouslv  taken  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  should  request  the  Board  to  send  a  report  of  their 
test  scores  to  the  Director  of  Admissions.  All  others  may  be  advised  to 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  program  of  tests  administered 
bv  the  Duke  University  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance,  as  recom- 
mended for  freshman  candidates.  Credit  for  work  completed  will  be 
determined  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Nursing. 

Graduate  nurses  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are 
advised  to  submit  records  of  previous  performance  in  Nursing,  as  well 
as  results  of  the  NLN  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying  Examination. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  in  the  School  of  Nursing  should 
present,  as  far  as  possible,  subjects  corresponding  to  those  required  by 
the  School.     Thev  may  not,  during  their  first  semester,  register  for 

i  more  than  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  of  the  class  which 
they  enter,  except  bv  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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TRANSFER  CREDITS.  Transfer  credit,  in  which  grades  of  C  or 
above  have  been  earned,  is  rated  at  two  quality  points  per  semester 
hour.  Courses  in  which  grades  of  less  than  C  have  been  earned  are 
not  acceptable  for  credit. 

Although  credit  for  work  completed  at  other  institutions  will  be 
determined  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Nursing,  an  overall  average  grade  of  C  on  all  previous  work  taken 
is  required  before  consideration  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given. 

A  student  who  transfers  with  advanced  standing  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  from  a  junior  college  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  one  se- 
mester before  transfer  of  credit  will  be  accepted.  Credit  for  courses 
in  science  offered  for  advanced  standing  by  a  transfer  from  a  junior 
college  will  be  determined  by  the  departments  concerned. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  acceptable  from  a  junior  college 
is  60  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  No  credit  is 
given  for  work  completed  by  correspondence,  and  credit  for  no  more 
than  six  semester  hours  is  allowed  for  extension  courses.  Any  exten- 
sion work  accepted  must  be  approved  through  the  dean. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS:  Graduate  Nurses  may  be  admitted  for  spe- 
cial work  in  such  courses  of  instruction  as  they  are  qualified  to  take. 
They  may  not  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  a  regular 
course  unless  they  meet  all  normal  requirements  for  admission. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE:  Application  for  admission  should 
be  made  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Application  forms  and  instructions  will  be  sent  to  the 
candidate.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  candidate  to  see  that  these 
forms  are  properly  executed  and,  together  with  other  requested  ma- 
terial, sent  promptly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

Application  prior  to  the  final  year  of  the  secondary  school  course 
is  not  required.  Formal  steps  looking  toward  admission  should  be 
initiated,  however,  early  in  the  senior  year  and  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  normally 
will  receive  notification  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions by  May  1. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS:  A  student  who,  fol- 
lowing withdrawal  from  college,  desires  to  return  should  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Admissions.  When  applying  for  readmission  the  stu- 
dent should  make  a  detailed  statement  of  her  activities  since  leaving 
Duke  University. 


Financial  Information  and  Living 
Accommodations 


FEES  PAID  by  students  cover  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  instruc- 
tion and  of  the  operation  of  the  University.  Income  from  endow- 
ment and  contributions  from  the  alumni,  alumnae,  and  other  public 
spirited  men  and  women  meet  the  balance,  which  constitutes  more 
than  half  the  total  cost. 


Estimated  Expenses 


1st  year  1st  year  2nd  year  3rd.  year  4th.  year 

(2  sems)    (summer  session)  (12  mths.)  (12  mths.)  (2  sems) 

Tuition     S  850.00  $    850.00  $    850.00  $    850.00 

General   Fee    150.00  150.00  150.00  150.00 

Room  Rent   235.00  $  39.00               325.00  325.00  235.00 

Board    450.00  60.00               540.00  540.00  450.00 

Laundry     (approx.)     .  20.00  3.00                 25.00  25.00  20.00 

Books     (approx.)    ....  40.00  10.00                 40.00  40.00  10.00 
Activities    (Student 

Government)      ....  15.00  15.00  15.00  15.00 

Uniforms     (approx.)    .  90.00  10.00  10.00 

Travel     (approx.)     . . .  60.00  15.00 

Room  Key  Deposit    ..  1.00 

Locker   Rental    1.00  1.00  1.00 

SI,  91 1.00  $112.00  SI. 956.00  $1,946.00  $1,756.00 

The  tuition  of  $425.00  and  the  general  fee  of  $75.00  are  due  and 
payable  not  later  than  the  day  of  registration  for  a  particular  semester. 
After  the  day  of  registration  no  refund  of  the  tuition  or  the  general 
fee  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed 
services. 

Beginning  the  third  year,  qualified  students  may  secure  additional 
supervised  training  by  performing  services  during  hospital  assignments 
in  patient  care.  Such  students  receive  awards  as  scholarships  which 
will  be  credited  to  tuition,  general  fees,  room  and  board. 

New  students,  on  notification  of  acceptance,  are  required  to  pay  a 
non-refundable  matriculation  fee  of  $20.00  and  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$50.00.  The  $50.00  deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  accepted  applicants 
who  fail  to  matriculate.  For  those  who  do  matriculate,  $25.00  of  the 
deposit  serves  as  a  continuing  room  deposit  for  successive  semesters, 
and  the  remaining  $25.00  as  a  continuing  registration  deposit.  Ar- 
rangements for  refund  for  $25.00  room  deposit  are  described  in  in- 
formation furnished  each  resident  student  by  the  Housing  Bureau. 
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The  $25.00  registration  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  students  (1)  whom 
the  University  does  not  permit  to  return,  (2)  who  graduate,  or  (3)  who 
request  the  refund  at  the  time  of  pre-registration,  thus  indicating  theit 
intention  not  to  return  for  the  following  semester.  The  registra- 
tion deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  students  who  pre-register  and  fail 
to  enter  the  following  semester  on  schedule. 

Students  who  have  been  re-admitted  to  the  University  after  an 
absence  of  one  or  more  semesters,  on  notification  of  re-admission,  are 
required  to  make  the  $50.00  room  rent  and  registration  deposit. 

Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing residence  houses  unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with  parents 
or  relatives.  Any  exception  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean.  Rooms 
are  rented  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  semester.  No  refund  of 
room  rent  will  be  made  to  a  student  who  withdraws  from  the  residence 
halls. 

The  dining  facilities  available  to  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
include  the  Medical  Center  Hospital  Cafeteria  for  upper  class  stu- 
dents; the  Men's  Graduate  Center  Cafeteria  and  the  East  Campus 
Union  for  freshmen  and  sophomore  students.  Resident  students  may 
not  board  at  other  than  the  places  specified.  The  charge  for  board 
is  payable  in  equal  payments  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  and  for  freshmen,  also  at  the  beginning  of  summer 
session. 

In  the  regular  academic  year,  students  who  register  for  no  more 
than  two  courses  with  a  maximum  credit  of  8  semester  hours  are  classi- 
fied as  special  students.  They  are  charged  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00 
for  each  course  and  $28.50  for  each  semester  hour  of  course  credit. 
Registration  for  9  or  more  hours  or  3  or  more  courses,  requires  pay- 
ment of  full  fees. 

Auditing  of  one  or  more  courses  without  charge  is  allowed  students 
paying  full  fees,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  instructor  is  obtained. 
Students  who  are  enrolled  for  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  8  semester 
hours  may  audit  other  courses  by  payment  of  $10.00  for  each  course 
audited.  Auditors  submit  no  daily  work,  take  no  examinations,  and 
receive  no  credit  for  courses  audited. 

One  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  are  sup- 
plied at  $1.00  each. 

No  records  are  released  and  no  student  is  considered  by  the  faculty 
as  a  candidate  for  graduation  until  she  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer 
for  all  indebtedness. 

Bills  may  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  provided  the  Treasurer 
has  been  requested  in  writing  to  do  so.  Failure  to  pay  bills  on  or  be- 
fore the  due  dates  will  debar  the  student  from  class  attendance  until 
the  account  is  settled  in  full. 
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hiving  Accommodations  for  Students  in  the 
School  of  Nursing 

Hanes  House  and  Hanes  House  Annex  are  residence  houses  for 
School  of  Nursing  students.  Freshmen  students  are  assigned  to  Hanes 
House  Annex.  A  counselor  and  her  assistants,  who  are  members  of 
the  Dean's  staff,  live  in  the  respective  houses.  The  counselors,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Student  Council,  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  houses. 

Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  residence  houses 
unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with  parents  or  relatives.  Any 
exception  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean.  Rooms  are  rented  for  the 
academic  or  calendar  year,  but  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  se- 
mester. No  refund  of  room  rent  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary 
withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed  services.  Such  refunds  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  University's  established  schedule. 

The  rental  charge  for  a  single  room  is  $285.00  for  an  academic 
year  or  $142.50  per  semester  or  $395.00  per  twelve-month  period.  The 
rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $470.00  for  an  academic  year  or 
$117.50  per  person  per  semester,  or  $650.00  per  twelve-month  period 
or  $162.50  per  person  per  semester.  The  rental  charge  for  a  single 
room  for  a  six-week  summer  session  term  is  $48.00;  the  rental  charge 
for  a  double  room  for  a  six-week  summer  session  term  is  $78.00  or 
$39.00  per  person. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Housing  Bureau  to  those  students  making  application  for  hous- 
ing.   Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

Room  reservations  are  made  with  the  Housing  Bureau.  An  appli- 
cant who  has  been  officially  accepted  as  a  resident  student  is  assigned  a 
room  according  to  an  established  plan.  The  initial  $25.00  room  de- 
posit is  effective  for  the  entire  college  course  of  the  student  whose 
attendance  during  regular  terms  is  continuous.  The  deposit  will  be 
refunded  to  resident  students  under  the  following  conditions:  (a) 
Within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  student  has  been  graduated, 
(b)  upon  student's  withdrawal  from  the  University  residence  halls 
provided  a  written  notice  is  received  in  the  Housing  Bureau  by 
August  1  for  cancellation  of  reservation  for  the  fall  semester  and 
not  later  than  January  15  for  cancellation  of  reservation  for  the  spring 
semester,  (c)  when  the  reasons  requiring  withdrawal  are  beyond  the 
student's  control.  No  refund  is  made  until  the  occupant  has  checked 
out  of  her  room  through  the  Housing  Bureau  and  has  settled  all  her 
accounts  with  the  Treasurer. 
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Freshman  students  are  assigned  to  Hanes  House  Annex.  The 
Housing  Bureau  with  the  assistance  of  the  Orientation  Committee 
selects  a  roommate  for  a  new  student  who  is  assigned  to  a  double 
room  but  has  made  no  arrangement  for  a  roommate.  After  a  student 
has  been  in  residence  for  one  semester,  she  is  responsible  for  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  a  roommate  if  she  continues  to  occupy  a  double 
room.  If  a  student  occupying  a  double  room  does  not  obtain  a  room- 
mate within  a  period  of  two  weeks  she  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
rental  consideration  for  the  whole  room. 

After  a  student  has  engaged  a  room  she  is  not  permitted  to  move 
to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  Housing  Bureau.  A  student 
leaving  one  room  and  occupying  another  without  permission  may  be 
charged  for  both  rooms  for  the  entire  semester.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  rent  or  sublet  her  room  to  another  occupant. 

Residence  house  rooms  are  reserved  by  upper-class  students  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  that  is  published  during  the  school  year. 
All  rooms  that  have  not  be  reserved  on  or  before  the  announced 
date  will  be  considered  vacant  for  the  succeeding  semester  and  will 
be  assigned  to  others. 

The  rooms  are  equipped  with  only  the  principal  articles  of  furni- 
ture. Each  student  provides  her  own  linens,  blankets,  bedspreads, 
and  curtains.  She  may  supply  additional  articles,  but  large  rugs  and 
additional  furniture  which  make  cleaning  difficult  are  prohibited. 


Scholarships  and  Loans 


SCHOLARSHIPS:  Scholarships  intended  to  recognize  outstanding 
students  are  awarded  annually  to  candidates  who  evidence  qualities 
which  give  high  promise  of  excellence  in  Nursing. 

Candidates  for  competitive  scholarship  prizes  should  initiate  ap- 
plications during  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year  of  study  in  sec- 
ondary school.  Instructions  concerning  the  specific  requirements  and 
deadline  dates  will  accompany  the  application  materials  sent  to  ap- 
plicants for  these  awards. 

All  candidates  for  scholarships  are  required  to  take  the  scholastic 
aptitude  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  order  to 
qualify  for  consideration  by  the  Scholarship  Committee.  The  test 
must  be  taken  either  in  December  or  January  prior  to  the  September 
in  which  admission  is  sought. 

AWARDS:  A  maximum  of  eleven  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
annually  without  reference  to  geographical  area. 

ELIGIBILITY:  Any  student  who  has  been  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment to  the  freshman  class  of  the  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing 
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in  the  ensuing  academic  year  is  eligible  to  compete  for  a  scholarship 
award. 

OBJECTIVE:  These  awards  are  scholarships  based  on  merit. 
They  are  intended  to  encourage  young  women  who  give  promise  of 
becoming  leaders  in  the  field  of  nursing.  Financial  need  is  not  a 
factor  in  making  the  awards.  The  size  of  the  stipend  assigned  to 
each  winner,  however,  will  vary  to  some  extent  with  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  recipient.  The  honorary  stipend  for  students 
needing  no  assistance  will  be  $500.00  annually,  while  the  stipend  may 
be  as  large  as  $1,000.00  for  the  students  who  need  maximum  aid. 

BASIS  OF  AWARDS:  The  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the 
following  basis. 

1.  Secondary  school  scholastic  record  (candidates  will  be  re- 
stricted to  the  highest  quarter  of  their  classes). 

2.  College  aptitude  as  shown  by  tests,  particularly  the  scholastic 
aptitude  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

3.  Breadth  of  interests  and  native  ability  as  indicated  by  extra- 
curricular activities. 

4.  Participation  in  church,  civic,  and  other  organizations  with 
particular  reference  to  the  demonstration  of  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. 

DURATION  OF  AWARD:  The  award  will  be  made  for  one  year 
renewable  for  a  second  year  on  the  condition  that  the  holder  maintain 
a  scholastic  average  in  the  top  quarter  of  her  class  or  a  "B"  average, 
and  further  that  she  show  evidence  of  developing  the  qualities  of 
leadership  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  original  selection.  The 
maximum  duration  of  the  award  will  be  two  years. 

METHOD  OF  SELECTION:  A  scholarship  Committee  of  Duke 
University  faculty  members  will  select  the  winners  and  alternates  on 
the  basis  of  the  applications  submitted.  All  applicants  will  be  notified 
of  the  decisions  in  their  cases  by  March  30,  1961. 

PROCEDURE:  All  candidates  for  Duke  University  School  of 
Nursing  Scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  who  wish  to  be  considered  for 
awards  on  the  basis  of  their  financial  circumstances  are  required  to 
complete  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  college  scholar- 
ship service.  This  statement  may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  the 
high  school  guidance  counselor  or  principal.  Application  must  be 
submitted  by  March  30  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Duke  University 
School  of  Nursing,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

GRANTS-IN-AID:  Although  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to 
assist  all  applicants  who  present  requests  for  aid,  a  number  of  grants- 
in-aid  are  made  each  year  to  able  students  who  need  financial  assist- 
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ance  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  attending  college.  Any  candidate 
for  admission,  therefore,  who  considers  herself  to  be  in  such  need  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  grants-in-aid. 

Applicants  for  grants-in-aid  will  be  required  to  submit  a  detailed 
statement  of  financial  resources. 

The  following  scholarship  fund  is  available  to  nursing  students 
who  apply  for  grants-in-aid. 

FLORENCE  K.  WILSON  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Established  in  1961  by  combining  the  Nurses'  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion Scholarship  Fund,  the  students'  Florence  K.  Wilson  Scholarship 
Fund  and  contributions  from  the  Wilson  family  and  friends;  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarships  for  students  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Nursing. 

REMISSIONS  OF  TUITION:  Certain  students  attending  Duke 
University  are  entitled  to  a  remission  of  the  University  tuition  charge. 
Students  in  one  of  the  privileged  groups  listed  below  are  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  eight  semesters  of  free  tuition  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
Each  Summer  Session  in  which  work  is  taken  and  each  semester  spent 
in  another  institution  will  be  counted  as  one  of  the  eight  allowable 
semesters.  Only  those  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  Nursing  School 
program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  nursing  are  en- 
titled to  a  remission  of  tuition  charge. 

Group  I:  Children  of  ministers  who  are  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  or  Western  North  Carolina  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Church  are  entitled  to  remission  as  are  the  children  of  ministers  of 
all  faiths  residing  in  Durham  County,  North  Carolina.  This  con- 
sideration is  given  only  to  children  of  resident  members  of  the  two 
North  Carolina  conferences  who  are  giving  their  full  time  to  religious 
work. 

Group  II:  Remissions  are  given  to  the  children,  step-children,  and 
adopted  children  of  Officers,  Faculty,  and  Staff  members  of  Duke 
University  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association. 

LOANS:  Since  the  attainment  of  college  education,  like  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home,  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  students  may  find  it 
necessary  to  borrow  a  portion  of  the  funds  required.  Duke  Univer- 
sity has  student  loan  funds  available  which  supplement  the  program 
of  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid.  All  candidates  for  loans  must 
make  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  the  semester  preceding  their  appli- 
cation for  a  loan.  Freshmen,  therefore,  will  ordinarily  be  recom- 
mended by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  for  a  student  loan 
which  will  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tuition  for  the  second  semester. 
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Duke  University  participates  in  the  student  loan  program  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Where  possible,  students 
will  be  assigned  loans  under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  provides  that  in  the  selection  of  students  to 
receive  National  Defense  Student  Loans,  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  following  two  categories  of  students:  (1)  Students  with 
superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in  ele- 
mental y  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  Students  whose  academic  back- 
ground indicates  a  superior  capacity  in  preparation  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language.  Students  who 
become  full-time  teachers  in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
will  have  their  loans  reduced  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  annually  for 
each  completed  academic  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  principal  plus  interest.  This  clause  provides,  in  effect,  a  schol- 
arship valued  at  up  to  one-half  of  the  amount  borrowed  to  those 
who  enter  public  school  teaching. 

The  Joseph  F.  Stein  Student  Loan  Fund  is  administered  by  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  This  fund  was  established  to  provide 
a  means  of  assistance  to  students  to  meet  pressing  financial  problems. 
The  amounts  to  be  loaned  are  limited  in  size  and  will  not  be  charged 
interest  rates  if  paid  prior  to  termination  of  the  program  or  if  the 
student  completes  her  program.  Should  a  student  withdraw  from  the 
school  before  she  has  completed  her  program,  she  will  be  required  to 
repay  the  loan  in  full  within  six  months  after  her  termination  with 
interest  computed  at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  loan. 


General  Regulations 


Orientation  Program 

ALL  FRESHMEN  and  transfer  students  are  required  to  participate 
.in  the  activities  of  Orientation  Week.  The  program  includes 
general  ability,  achievement,  and  placement  tests,  orientation  lectures, 
physical  examinations,  social  events,  special  religious  services,  registra- 
tion, and  enrollment.  New  students  who  miss  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  Orientation  Program  place  themselves  at  a  serious  disadvantage  at 
the  very  outset  of  their  college  career. 

Registration 

Students  who  register  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  must  pay  to  the  Treasurer  a  fee  of  $5.00.  They  are  counted 
as  absent  in  the  work  they  have  missed  in  the  courses  to  which  they 
are  admitted,  and  these  absences  carry  the  same  penalty  as  do  other 
absences  from  the  course.  Changes  in  courses  for  reasons  not  arising 
within  the  University  require  a  payment  of  $1.00  for  each  change 
made.  No  course  may  be  elected  later  than  one  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  semester,  and  no  student  may  be  admitted  to  any  class  without 
an  official  enrollment. 

Health  Regulations 

Before  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  a  student  is  required 
to  have  a  physical  examination  by  the  family  physician  and  to  be 
immunized  against  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  smallpox  and 
poliomyelitis.  Physical  defects,  such  as  defective  vision,  dental  needs, 
etc.,  must  be  corrected  before  admission. 

Before  final  acceptance,  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  physi- 
cal examination  given  during  Orientation  Week.  Students  whose 
condition  needs  further  observation  may  be  admitted  tentatively,  but 
must  cancel  their  application  if  later  findings  prove  them  physically 
unfit  for  nursing. 

Medical  Care 

Students  enrolled  in  a  regular  program  of  studies  are  eligible  for 
the  services  offered  under  the  health  program  of  the  school. 
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Complete  medical  facilities  are  available  to  students  at  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  under  the  health  program.  With  the  necessary  ex- 
ceptions noted  below,  this  type  of  care  is  furnished  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense to  regularly  enrolled  students.  The  cost  is  included  in  the 
general  fee  paid  each  semester. 

1.  Physical  Examination:  Upon  admission  each  student  receives 
a  complete  physical  examination  including  a  chest  x-ray.  Thereafter, 
the  physical  examination  is  repeated  annually;  the  chest  x-ray  semi- 
annually. 

2.  Health  Office:  The  health  office  in  Hanes  House,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  physician  is  maintained  for  the  students  in  the  school. 
Advice,  treatment  and  examination  are  available  to  students  during 
regular  hours.  Consultation  with  Duke  Medical  Center  staff  special- 
ists are  arranged  through  the  health  office  if  necessary.  Drugs,  dress- 
ings, laboratory  tests  and  x-rays  are  arranged  for  as  needed. 

3.  Hospitalization:  A  student  requiring  hospitalization  is  admitted 
to  Duke  Hospital.  Admission  is  arranged  through  the  health  office. 
Medical  and  surgical  care  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  physi- 
cian or  surgeon.  Hospital  care  includes  staff  nursing,  drugs,  dressings, 
laboratory  tests  and  x-rays  as  needed.  Hospital  care  is  limited  to 
thirty  days. 

If  the  student  is  covered  by  insurance  providing  hospital,  medical 
or  surgical  benefits,  the  coverage  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  her 
care. 

4.  Exceptions:  The  health  program  does  not  cover  private  duty 
nursing,  refraction  of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth,  all  chronic  or  pre- 
existing conditions  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  hernias,  pilonidal  cysts, 
chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine  disturbances;  elective  surgery, 
braces  or  any  orthopaedic  appliances;  accidents  or  illness  occurring 
during  vacations  or  while  off  the  campus.  Blood  used  for  trans- 
fusions must  be  paid  for  or  replaced. 

5.  Psychiatric  Consultation:  Advisory  consultation  with  a  psychia- 
trist can  be  arranged  through  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
no  expense  to  the  student.  Further  psychotherapeutic  interviews  are 
not  included  in  the  program. 

6.  Student  Health  Insurance:  This  may  be  secured  through  the 
University  at  a  minimal  rate.  The  insurance  excludes  any  coverage 
for  accident  or  illness  cared  for  under  the  health  program  while 
furnishing  insurance  protection  off  the  campus  and  during  vacations. 

General  Academic  Regulations 

QUANTITY  CREDIT  AND  COURSE  LOAD:  The  term  of  credit 
used  is  the  semester  hour  which  signifies  one  class  period  a  week 
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throughout  the  semester.  Two  or  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  class  work.  Two  semesters  of  seventeen 
weeks  each  or  three  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each  constitute  the  aca- 
demic year.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  credit 
for  135  semester  hours  is  required. 

The  normal  load  of  a  student  is  four  or  five  academic  or  profes- 
sional courses  totaling  15  to  19  semester  hours  per  semester  during  the 
sophomore  year  or  6  to  9  semester  hours  per  quarter  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  No  student  is 
permitted  to  take  less  than  14  semester  hours  of  work  per  semester 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  or  6  semester  hours  per 
quarter  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  or  more  than  the  normal 
load  during  any  part  of  her  program  without  special  permission  from 
the  dean. 

QUALITY  CREDIT:  The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  com- 
puted in  semester  hours  and  in  quality  points.  Quality  points  are 
determined  by  grades  as  follows:  for  an  A,  four  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour;  for  a  B,  three  quality  points  for  each  semester  hour; 
for  a  C,  two  quality  points  for  each  semester  hour;  for  a  D,  one  quality 
point  for  each  semester  hour;  for  an  F,  no  quality  points.  Credit  for 
at  least  270  quality  points  is  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTINUATION  IN  COLLEGE  AND 
FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  COLLEGE:  To  continue  in  college 
and  to  graduate,  students  must,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  listed 
elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin,  pass  a  minimum  number  of  semester  hours, 
achieve  a  specified  quality  point  ratio,  and  in  the  case  of  graduation 
earn  a  minimum  number  of  quality  points.  The  quality  point  ratio 
is  calculated  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of  quality  points 
earned  by  the  accumulated  number  of  semester  hours  carried  (not 
semester  hours  passed).  These  requirements  are  listed  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

For  continuation  from  The  minimum  requirement  is 

The  first  to  the  second  year  18  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.2 

The  second  to  the  third  year  42  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.4 

The  third  to  the  fourth  year  66  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.6 

The  fourth  to  the  fifth  year,  90  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.75 
if  needed 

For  graduation  the  minimum  requirement  is  135  semester  hours, 
270  quality  points  and  a  quality  point  ratio  of  1.9. 

In  addition  to  the  qualitative  standards  listed  above  students  must 
pass  a  minimum  number  of  hours  each  semester.  Freshmen  must  pass 
at  least  6  semester  hours  of  work  in  their  first  semester  and  18  semester 
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hours  in  their  first  year  exclusive  of  physical  education;  all  other  stu- 
dents in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  must  pass  at  least  9 
semester  hours  each  semester.  Junior  and  senior  students  are  expected 
to  maintain  a  C  average  in  nursing.  The  University  may  require  a  stu- 
dent whose  record  is  considered  unsatisfactory  to  withdraw,  although 
she  has  met  the  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

Reports  on  proficiency  in  academic  work  are  sent  to  parents  or 
guardians  after  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  ad- 
dition, reports  on  freshmen  are  mailed  at  each  mid-semester  period. 

CLASS  STANDING:  Students  to  rank  as  sophomores  must  have 
to  their  credit  at  least  26  semester  hours  and  52  quality  points;  and 
must  have  passed  certain  designated  courses  relating  to  their  major;  as 
juniors,  at  least  56  semester  hours  and  112  quality  points  and  must 
have  passed  those  courses  relating  to  and  including  the  nursing  major; 
and  as  seniors,  at  least  90  semester  hours  and  a  quality  point  ratio  of 
1.75. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS:  A  minimum  of  80  semester 
hours  of  senior-level  work  in  the  School  of  Nursing  or  in  the  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences  must  be  earned  in  residence.  Students  who  meet 
this  requirement  but  who  still  lack  6  to  8  semester  hours  in  final  ful- 
fillment of  requirements  may  take  this  work  in  another  institution  of 
approved  standing,  provided  the  course  is  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned  and  by  the  dean. 

Students  who  complete  in  a  summer  session  the  work  required  by 
the  University  for  the  degree  will  be  granted  the  degree  at  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

GRADING,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  EXAMINATIONS:  Grading: 
Grades  are  reported  to  indicate  the  following: 

(1)  Passed.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  all  passing  grades.  The  letters  are 
intended  to  indicate  the  following  quality  of  work.  A,  exceptional; 
B,  superior;  C,  medium;  D,  passing. 

(2)  Failed.  A  grade  of  F  indicated  that  the  student  has  failed  the 
course,  and  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course  she  must  repeat 
the  work  in  class. 

(3)  Incomplete,  (a)  A  grade  of  I  may  be  reported  by  the  instructor 
if  for  any  reason  she  is  unable  to  report  the  final  grade  at  the  regular 
time,  (b)  Incomplete  courses  must  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
the  succeeding  semester;  otherwise  the  I  is  recorded  as  F,  and  the 
course  must  be  repeated  in  class  if  the  student  is  to  receive  credit  for  it. 

(4)  Absent  from  final  examination,  (a)  The  grade  X  indicates  that 
the  student  was  absent  from  the  regularly  scheduled  examination, 
(b)  If  absence  has  been  excused  by  the  dean  the  student  may  take  the 

examination  as  arranged  by  the  instructor  concerned,      (c)  If  absence 
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from  the  examination  is  not  excused  by  the  dean,  the  grade  for  the 
course  concerned  is  recorded  as  F.  (d)  A  student  with  an  X  grade 
who  has  not  obtained  a  passing  grade  before  the  end  of  the  semester 
following  that  in  which  the  X  was  incurred  is  regarded  as  having 
failed  in  the  course  concerned  and  must  repeat  the  work  in  class  in 
order  to  receive  credit. 

Attendance 

General  regulations  for  all  students. 

(1)  In  all  nursing  courses,  students  may  take  a  ratio  of  unexcused 
non-consecutive  absences  in  the  proportion  of  one  absence  per  semes- 
ter hour,  no  more  than  one  third  of  which  may  be  taken  from  labora- 
tory hours.  However,  instructors  may  specify  certain  required  classes 
and/or  laboratories  from  which  no  unexcused  absence  may  be  taken; 
such  absences  would  be  considered  as  excessive,  unexcused  absences. 

(2)  Unexcused,  consecutive  absences,  whether  excessive  or  not, 
result  in  the  loss  of  quality  points  as  in  the  case  of  unexcused,  exces- 
sive absences. 

(3)  When  the  student  has  incurred  twelve  absences,  excused  and 
unexcused,  in  any  course  she  is  required  to  drop  the  course  unless  the 
Dean  and  the  instructor  concerned  grant  special  permission  for  her 
to  continue  in  the  course.  (In  courses  of  less  than  3  s.h.  a  student 
may  incur  absences  not  to  exceed  14  of  that  class  hours.) 

(4)  The  first  three  tardies  in  a  given  course  are  counted  as  one 
absence.  Thereafter,  each  additional  tardy  is  counted  as  one  addition- 
al absence. 

(5)  All  absences  taken  immediately  before  and  after  announced 
holidays,  holiday  recesses,  and/or  vacation  result  in  the  loss  of  two 
quality  points  for  each  absence  in  each  class. 

(6)  Each  excessive  or  consecutive  absence  results  in  the  loss  of 
quality  points  as  follows:  one  quality  point  for  the  first  absence,  two 
additional  for  the  second,  and  three  additional  for  the  third.  When 
the  third  unexcused,  excessive  or  consecutive  absence  occurs,  the  stu- 
dent is  debarred  from  the  course  with  a  loss  of  6  quality  points  and 
an  "F"  in  the  course. 

Regulations  for  Junior  and  Senior  students  icith  a  grade  average  of  3.0: 
Responsibility  for  punctual  and  regular  class  attendance  is  placed 
upon  Junior  and  Senior  students  who,  in  a  normal  schedule  earn 
grade  average  of  3.0  or  above  in  the  preceding  term.  They  will  be 
subject  to  no  fixed  absence  limitations  except  for  the  specified  re- 
quired  classes   and   for   absences   immediately   before    and    after    an- 
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nounced  holidays,  holiday  recesses  and/or  vacations  for  which  the 
usual  consequences  will  apply.  Instructors  are  expected  to  refer  to 
the  Dean  for  appropriate  action,  any  student  who  in  their  opinion  is 
causing  her  work  or  that  of  the  class  to  suffer  because  of  absences  or 
tardies. 

Regulations  applicable  during  the  Summer  Session: 

An  undergraduate  student  who  incurs  more  than  three  absences  in 
a  course,  other  than  a  nursing  course  (whether  excused  or  unexcused) 
is  ordinarily  debarred  from  the  course.  Should  she  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  course,  full  credit  will  not  be  allowed.  The  amount  of 
reduced  credit  will  be  determined  by  the  director  of  the  Summer 
Session.  Days  missed  through  late  registration  are  counted  as  ab- 
sences, and  three  tardies  in  a  given  course  are  counted  as  one  absence. 

7  O 


Other  Regulations 


CONDUCT  AND  DISCIPLINE:  The  University  expects  of  its 
students  loyal  and  hearty  cooperation  in  developing  and  maintaining 
high  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  scholarship.  Ceneral  Uni- 
versity regulations  concerning  conduct  of  students  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  students  when  admission  is  offered,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances, upon  request.  The  student  in  accepting  admission  indicates 
his  willingness  to  subscribe  to  those  regulations.  The  University 
therefore  reserves  the  right,  and  matriculation  by  the  student  whose 
conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Universitv,  even  though 
no  specific  charge  may  be  made  against  the  student. 

General  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  students  and  the  administering 
of  discipline  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Student  Life.  Immediate  supervision  is  entrusted  to  the 
Dean.  However,  through  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  students  of 
the  Universitv  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  high  stand- 
ards of  morals  and  honor,  the  student  body  has  properly  become  to 
a  great  degree  self-governing.  The  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
student  body,  exercise  the  authority  granted  the  students  to  investi- 
gate all  cases  of  misconduct,  as  well  as  all  other  cases  of  violation  of 
proper  student  standards  and  traditions,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions of  penalties  based  on  their  findings.  They  exert  a  guiding  and 
stimulating  influence  for  the  promotion  of  high  ideals  of  conduct  and 
of  student  relationships. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES:  Freshmen  are  not  advised  to  own  or  oper- 
ate motor  vehicles  at  the  University.  Members  of  the  upper  classes 
may  operate  motor  vehicles,  however,  when  in  accordance  with  Uni- 
versity regulations. 
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Students  permitted  to  operate  motor  vehicles  must  register  them 
annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester,  or  if  the  vehicle  is  ac- 
quired later,  within  five  days  after  bringing  it  to  the  campus.  Such 
students  much  show  a  state  vehicle  registration  and  a  state  operator's 
license,  and  also  a  standard  certificate  of  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance, issued  by  a  recognized  company  and  evidencing  coverage  of  at 
least  $5,000  per  person  and  $10,000  per  accident  for  personal  injury 
and  $5,000  for  property  damage. 

Students  under  21  years  of  age  must  have  the  written  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian  before  operating  a  motor  vehicle  at  Duke. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REGISTRATION:  Students  in  residence 
are  required  to  submit  to  the  dean,  not  later  than  the  date  of  the 
spring  registration,  cards  showing  their  selection  of  courses  for  the 
following  year.  Evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  continuing  pre- 
registration  deposit  of  $25.00  is  required  before  the  card  may  be  sub- 
mitted. These  cards,  approved  by  the  dean,  are  filed  for  permanent 
record  in  the  Central  Records  Office.  Students  who  do  not  select 
their  courses  for  the  following  year  at  the  time  appointed  must  be 
readmitted  to  the  college  by  application  to  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions. The  same  regulations,  with  the  exception  of  the  advance  de- 
posit, apply  to  registration  for  the  spring  semester. 

Students  who  register  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  must  pay  to  the  Treasurer  a  fee  of  $5.00.  They  are  counted 
as  absent  in  the  work  they  have  missed  in  the  courses  to  which  they 
are  admitted,  and  these  absences  carry  the  same  penalty  as  do  other 
absences  from  the  course.  Changes  in  courses  for  reasons  not  arising 
within  the  University  require  a  payment  of  $1.00  for  each  change 
made.  No  course  may  be  elected  later  than  one  week  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  semester,  and  no  student  may  be  admitted  to  any  class  with- 
out an  official  enrollment. 


Requirements  for  Degree 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  offers  a  program  which  is  planned 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years;  four  academic  years  and  four 
summer  terms.  At  the  completion  of  this  program,  the  student  re- 
ceives the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  and  is  then  eligible 
for  the  examinations  given  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners. 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing,  a  student  must  complete  the  program  with  a  C  average, 
must  complete  135  semester  hours  as  outlined  below,  earn  270  quality 
points,  and  show  proficiency  in  the  practice  of  nursing. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  the  student  will  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  if  the  program  includes  a  broad  distribution  of  studies  among 
representative  fields. 

For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing, 
the  following  course  work  or  equivalents  must  be  completed. 

These  requirements  are  described  in  detail  below. 

Uniform  Course  Requirements  s.h. 

Natural  and  Biological  Science   23 

Social    Sciences    24 

English     6 

Religion     6 

Elective    (Literature,  Music,  Art,  or  Philosophy  preferred)   6 

Physical    Education    2 

Major    (Nursing  and  related  work)    68 

Total    135 

ENGLISH,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  is  met  by  the  completion  of  English  1-2. 
Students  who  demonstrate  proficiency  in  English  usage  may  be  allowed  to  substitute 
55  or  56  for  English  1. 

NATURAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE,  23  s.h.-To  satisfy  this  requirement 
a  student  must  complete  laboratory  courses  in  General  Chemistry  (3  s.h.),  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  (3  s.h.),  Zoology  (8  s.h.),  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (6  s.h.),  and 
Microbiology   (3  s.h.). 

RELIGION,  6  s.h.— To  meet  this  requirement  6  semester  hours  may  be  chosen 
from  Religion  1-2,  51-52,  55,  65,  71,  85,  93. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY,  24  s.h.-To  satisfy  this  requirement  students 
must  take  Education  118,  Psychology  91  and  116;  and  Sociology  91,  92,  and  150. 
The  remaining  6  s.h.  may  be  selected  from  History  1,  2,  or  51-52  (students  who  do 
not  present  for  entrance  2  acceptable  units  of  History  must  select  History)  and 
Political  Science  11-12,  or  61-62,  and  Economics  51-52. 

LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  ART,  AND  PHILOSOPHY,  6  s.h.-This  requirement 
can  be  satisfied  by  a  total  of  6  semester  hours  in  courses  in  English  or  American 
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literature,  foreign  literature  courses  numbered  above  100,  literature  courses  in  trans- 
lation, courses  in  aesthetics,  art,  music,  and  courses  in  Philosophy  (except  48,  103, 
104,  109,  199). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  2  s.h— In  the  School  of  Nursing,  Physical  Education 
is  required  during  the  first  year  and  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

MAJOR  AND  RELATED  WORK,  68  s.h— This  requirement  is  met  by  com- 
pleting courses  in  the  School  of  Nursing  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  de- 
scribed. 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR 

English  1-2  English    Composition     6  s.h. 

History  1,2  Modern    History    6  s.h. 

or 
Political 

Science  11-12  The  American  System  of  Government 

Religion  1-2  The   English   Bible    6  s.h. 

or 

Elective  (Music  1-2,  Art  1-2  or  Philosophy) 

Nursing  1-2  Introduction  to   Nursing    4  s.h. 

Zoology  1-2  Animal  Biology,  General  Zoology   8  s.h. 

Microbiology  4      Microbiology    3  s.h. 

Chemistry  50         Chemistry    3  s.h. 

Psychology  91        Introductory    Psychology    3  s.h. 

Physical  Education    2  s.h. 

41  s.h. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Anatomy  5 1  Anatomy      3  s.h. 

Physiology  51         Human    Physiology    3  s.h. 

Chemistry  51  Physiological   Chemistry    3  s.h. 

Nursing  91-92        General    Nursing    13  s.h. 

Sociology  91-92      General    Sociology    6  s.h. 

Nutrition  53  Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy    3  s.h. 

Education  118       Educational   Psychology    3  s.h. 

Elective  (Art,  Philosophy,  or  Literature) 
or 

Religion  The   English   Bible    6  s.h. 

40  s.h. 


Nursing  120 
Nursing  130 
Nursing  140 
Nursing  150 
Sociology  150 
Psychology  116 
Nursing  180 


THIRD  YEAR 

Pediatric    Nursing    6  s.h. 

Obstetric   Nursing    6  s.h. 

Applied  Medical   Nursing    6  s.h. 

Applied  Surgical  Nursing 6  s.h. 

Family   Relations    3  s.h. 

Psychology  of  Adjustment   3  s.h. 

Public  Health  Sciences      3  s.h. 

33  s.h. 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Nursing  160  Social  Foundation  of  Nursing  Education   3  s.h. 

Nursing  170  Psychiatric  Nursing    6  s.h. 

Nursing  181  Public   Health    Nursing    6  s.h. 

Nursing  190  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  6  s.h. 

21  s.h. 
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Description  of  Courses — Degree  Program 

EDUCATION 

118.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  psychology  of  learning;  in- 
dividual and  social  development;  and  psychology  of  adjustment,  as  related  to  prob- 
lems of  instruction  and  the  processes  of  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  91. 
3  s.h.        Assistant  Professor  Palacios;  Associate  Professors  Colver,  Gehman  and 

McHugh 

ENGLISH 

1-2.  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION.-Training  in  composition  through  the  writ- 
ing of  weekly  expository  themes.  The  theme  subjects  derive  from  assigned  read- 
ing drawn  from  British  and  American  literature  of  the  20th  Century.  English  1 
takes  up  the  Essay,  the  Short  Story,  and  the  Novel;  English  2,  the  Play  and  the 
Poem.  The  student  attends  each  week  (1)  a  general  lecture  on  the  reading  for  the 
week;  (2)  a  section  meeting,  where  the  instructor  and  the  students  as  a  group  dis- 
cuss problems  of  composition  and  literature;  and  (3)  an  individual  conference  in 
which  the  instructor  reads  and  grades  the  weekly  theme  and  makes  special  assign- 
ments according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

33.  WRITING  LABORATORY.— A  non-credit  course  in  elementary  composi- 
tion which  may  be  elected  by  students  who  need  it,  or  may  be  required  of  certain 
students. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 

55,  56.  REPRESENTATIVE  WRITERS.-The  following  works  are  studied  in 
the  first  semester:  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  at  least  two 
tales,  Shakespeare's  J  Henry  IV,  Hamlet,  or  King  Lear,  and  one  other  play,  John 
Donne's  Poems  (selections),  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (selections)  and  some  of  the 
shorter  poems;  in  the  second  semester:  Pope's  Poems  (selections),  Fielding's  Joseph 
Andrews,  Keats'  Poems  and  Letters,  Arnold's  Selected  Poetry  and  Prose,  Dickens' 
Great  Expectations,  Joyce's  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  Eliot's  The 
Waste  Land  and  Other  Poems.    6  s.h.   (E  &  W) 

57,  58.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS.-Selections  and  complete 
works.  The  first  semester  will  include  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Whitman,  and  Dickinson;  the  second  will  include  Twain,  James,  Frost  or 
Robinson,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  Cummings,  and  Faulkner  or  Hemingway.  6  s.h.    (E  &  W) 

HISTORY 

1,  2.  MODERN  HISTORY.-This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
modern  history  with  special  reference  to  the  issues  in  the  modern  world.  Topics 
selected  for  emphasis  are:  the  contest  between  liberty  and  authority  in  the  modern 
state;  changing  economic  organization  and  theory— capitalism  and  the  challenges  to 
it;  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  among  the  states;  the  changing  faith  men  live 
and  die  by.  Beginning  about  1500  with  the  rise  of  the  European  dynastic  states, 
the  story  is  pursued  in  the  first  semester  to  approximately  1848,  and  in  the  second 
through  the  two  great  world  wars.  The  central  theme  in  both  semesters  is  the 
expansion  of  the  influence  of  Western  Europe  throughout  the  world  with  some 
attention  to  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.     6  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  not  admitted  to  this  course. 

Professor  Ferguson;  Assistant  Professors  Hollyday,  Scott  and  Gillin 

51,  52.  MODERN  HISTORY— An  introductory  course  for  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors  dealing  with  the  topics  indicated  in  the  description  of  course  1,  2.  6  s.h. 
(w  &  e)  Professor  Acomb;  Assistant  Professor  Hollyday  and  Dr.  Crane 

51X,  52X.  MODERN  HISTORY.-A  special  section  for  seniors  who  have  had  no 
other  history  at  Duke  and  who  wish  a  course  in  history  before  completing  their 
college  career.  The  topics  covered  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  indicated 
in  the  description  of  course  1,  2.    6s.h.  (w)  Professor  Ropp 
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philosophy 

49.  ETHICS.— A  philosophical  consideration  of  such  basic  ethical  concepts  as 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  freedom  and  duty,  together  with  a  study  of  some 
of  the  major  types  of  ethical  theory.    3  s.h.   (e  &  w) 

Professors  Baylis  and  Necley;  Associate  Professor  Welsh; 

Assistant  Professor  Binkley 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

11-12.  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT.-An  introductory  study 
of  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  American  government  in  the  light  of  the 
present  world  position  of  the  United  States.  (Only  open  to  Freshmen.)  6  s.h. 
(e  &  w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler;  Assistant  Professors  Cheek  and  Hall 

[Students  completing  11  in  the  spring  semester  should  take  course  62.] 
61-62.  AMERICAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.- An  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  government.  The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  American  constitutional  democracy.  Topics  examined 
include  federal-state  relations,  the  separation  and  interrelationships  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government,  judicial  review,  the  role  of 
political  parties  and  public  opinion,  the  formulation  and  execution  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  civil  liberties.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
constitutional  democracy  in  Great  Britain  and  France  with  emphasis  upon  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  those  systems  and  our  own.  Detailed  attention 
is  also  given  to  an  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship as  exemplified  in  the  U.S.S.R.    6  s.h.      (e  &  w) 

Professor  Connery;  Associate  Professors  Leach  and  Simpson; 
Assistant  Professors  Cheek  and  Havens 

REQUIRED   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  semester  hours  to  be  completed  in  two  semesters  are  included  in  the  133 
hours  required  for  graduates. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year,  after  a  series  of  tests  has  been  given, 
individual  conferences  are  held  and  each  student  is  guided  into  the  type  of  activity 
she  most  needs,  as  determined  from  the  evaluation  of  the  test  scores  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference.  Courses  in  fundamental  movement,  sports  fundamentals, 
posture,  rhythm  fundamentals  and  swimming  are  offered  for  those  who  need  to 
improve  their  skills  in  these  areas.  Students  whose  test  scores  are  satisfactory  will 
elect  an  activity  from  those  offered  by  the  Department. 

For  the  last  half  of  the  first  semester  and  for  the  two  terms  of  the  second  se- 
mester, students  take  activities  of  their  choice  to  complete  their  physical  education 
requirement. 

Professors  Grout,  Chairman,  Bookhout  and  Lewis;  Associate  Professor 
Holton;  Assistant  Professors  Eddy,  Spangler,  and  Woodyard;  Miss 

Proctor,  Mesdames  Kistler  and  Wray 

PSYCHOLOGY 

91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  facts,  princi- 
ples, and  problems  of  normal  adult  psychology  through  a  study  of  psychological 
methods  as  applied  to  motivation,  emotions,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  mem- 
ory, learning,  individual  differences,  and  personality.     3  s.h.  Staff 

116.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.-The  course  is  planned  to  give  an 
adequate  understanding  of  problems  of  adjustment  and  of  mental  hygiene.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  cover  an  application  of  the  principles  and  findings  of  normal 
and  abnormal  psychology  as  these  relate  to  the  adjustment  of  the  average  individual 
in  our  changing  society;  a  survey  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene;  discussions 
of  current  socio-cultural  trends  significant  for  individual  adjustment. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Education  68  or  Psychology  100.    3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Reichenberg-Hackett 
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RELIGION 

The  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion  may  be  met  in  one  of  the  following 
ways:  (a)  by  completing,  in  the  freshman  year,  Religion  1-2;  (b)  by  completing,  in 
the  sophomore  year  or  later,  Religion  51-52;  (c)  by  completing,  in  the  sophomore 
vear  or  later,  Religion  55  and  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered  60-99. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion  are 
eligible  to  elect  any  course  numbered  100  or  above,  except  those  for  which  addi- 
tional prerequisites  are  prescribed.  Courses  numbered  below  100  may  not  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  completed  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion. 

1-2.  The  ENGLISH  BIBLE.— A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  literature  is  examined  in  the  light  of  its  origin  in  the 
history  and  religion  of  the  people  of  the  Bible,  in  order  that  its  theological  signifi- 
cance in  its  own  dav  and  in  ours  may  be  understood.   Open  only  to  freshmen.   6  s.h. 

Staff 

51-52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  survey  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
similar  to  Religion  1-2  but  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion 
1-2.    6  s.h.  Staff 

55.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE.-An  introduction  to  the  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  considers  the  principal  per- 
sons, events,  ideas,  and  practices  contained  in  the  Biblical  record,  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  the  present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  for  Religion  1-2  or  51-52.    3  s.h. 

Associate  Professors  Bradley  and  Price;  Assistant  Professor  Daniels: 

Dr.  Wintermute 

65.  JESUS:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE  (formerly  Religion  114).-A  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  Gospel  records,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  person 
and  mission  of  Jesus.  Attention  will  be  given  to  conceptions  of  Christ  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  to  his  contemporary  significance.  Prerequisite:  Religion  55. 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Phillips 

85.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  ^formerly  Religion  91).-A 
brief  analysis  of  the  Biblical  and  historical  bases  for  the  Christian  understanding 
of  man's  moral  situation,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  social  implications  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  areas  of  life  as  marriage,  race,  the  political  and  economic  order,  etc. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to  moral  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:   Religion  55.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professors  Lancford  and  Osborn 

93.  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LIVING  RELTGIONS.-An  introductory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  and  methods  of  the 
study  of  world  religions.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  religion  in  primitive  cul- 
ture, the  world's  living  religions  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  historical  development 
and  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  contemporary  importance  of  each.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  55.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Bradley:  Dr.  Sullivan 

SOCIOLOGY 

91-92.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social 
life;  its  origin,  evolution  and  organization  as  illustrated  in  the  study  of  a  number 
of  concrete  social  problems.     6  s.h.  Staff 

Soc.  150.  THE  FAMILY.— Analysis  of  the  American  family  as  an  institutionalized 
group  and  its  relationship  with  other  institutions  and  structural  features  such  as 
social  class  and  ethnic  group.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  research 
in  this  area.    3  s.h.  Staff 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.— The  principles  of  biology  as  applied  to  animals.    4  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Klopfer;  Assisitant 
Professor  Sandeen  and  Staff 

2.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY.— A  brief  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Prerequi- 
site: Zoology  1.    4  s.h.  Professor  Bookhout  and  Associate 

Professor  Hunter  and  Staff 
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biological  and  physical  science 

Anat.  51.  ANATOMY— The  student  gains  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  body  structure  and  its  relation  to  normal  functions  in  health  and  abnormal 
functions  in  disease.  Audio-visual  aids  are  used  extensively  and  in  conjunction 
with  laboratory  work  the  anatomical  structures  are  demonstrated  on  dissected 
human  specimens.    3  s.h.  Professor  Markee  and  Staff 

Physio.  51.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  normal  functions  of  the 
human  body  with  references  to  their  applications  in  health  and  disease.     3  s.h. 

Professor  F.  G.  Hall  and  Staff 

Scores  on  the  Chemistry  Achievement  Test  administered  during  Orientation 
Week  will  be  utilized  to  determine  enrollment  in  the  Chemistry  courses  (Chemistry 
50  Chemistry  51). 

Chem.  50.  CHEMISTRY.— A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  general  inorganic 
chemistry  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  student  nurse.  A  brief 
introduction  to  organic  chemistry.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professors  Theirs 

Chem.  51.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.-This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the 
student  in  understanding  the  chemical  mechanism  of  the  human  body  both  in 
health  and  in  disease.  The  student  also  acquires  knowledge  concerning  the  chemi- 
cal basis  of  diagnosis  and  therapy.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Theirs 

Micro.  4.  MICROBIOLOGY.— From  the  learning  experiences  included  in  this 
course  the  student  is  enabled  to  understand  and  appreciate  her  role  in  the  preven 
tion  of  microbial  disease.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Willett 

NURSING  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

Nl-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING.-The  course  is  designed  to  aid  the 
student  nurse  in  developing  an  awareness  of  the  physiological  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  human  being.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  observation,  com- 
munication, problem  solving  and  beginning  interpersonal  skills  utilized  in  nursing 
therapy.     4  s.h.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mrs.  Vause 

Nutr.  53.  NUTRITION  AND  DIET  THERAPY.-This  course  considers  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  individuals  of  varying  ages  and  methods  of  meeting  these  needs 
under  different  economic  and  social  conditions.  Accepted  principles  of  diet  therapy 
are  presented  on  which  dietary  modifications  are  based,  as  well  as  the  practices 
based  on  these  principles.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  McLachlan  and  Staff 

N91-92.  GENERAL  NURSING.-A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  patient  care. 
The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  skills  of  nursing  care.  Correlated  experiences  in  patient  care  are  provided. 
13  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Campbell;  Misses  Crane,  Gover  and  Hayes; 

Mesdames  Mitchell  and  White 
N120.  PEDIATRIC  NURSING.-This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
understand  the  growth  and  development  of  well  children  and  on  this  basis,  acquire 
the  ability  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  illnesses  or  handicaps  in 
the  hospital  and  the  community.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  child  as  an  individual 
and  his  relationship  to  the  family  and  society.    6  s.h. 

Professor  Harris  and  Staff;  Assistant  Professor  Forgione; 

Misses  Cox  and  Eames 

N130.   OBSTETRIC  NURSING.-This  course   focuses  on   maternal   and   infant 

care  in  the  hospital  and  community.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  support  and  guidance 

to  the  pregnant  family.     6  s.h.     Professor  Carter  and  Staff;  Assistant  Professor 

Forcione;  Mesdames  Couch,  Houge  and  Proctor 
N140.  APPLIED  MEDICAL  NURSING.-A  study  of  ways  by  which  the  principles 
of  nursing  care  can  be  modified  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  medical 
patients.     Experiences  are  provided  for  the  students  on  private  and  public  medi- 
cal wards  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  medical  out-patient  clinic.    6  s.h. 

Mrs.  Dalton 
N150.  APPLIED  SURGICAL  NURSING.-A  study  of  ways  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  nursing  care  can  be  modified  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific 
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surgical  patients.  Experiences  are  provided  for  the  students  in  the  operating  room, 
recover)-  room  and  a  surgical  specialty  ward  in  the  hospital  and  selected  areas  in  the 
community.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Hogsed  and  Staff 

N160.  SOCIAL  FOUNDATION  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION.-A  survey  of 
major  historical,  phiosophical,  and  sociological  factors  which  have  affected  develop- 
ment in  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the  place  of  nursing  in  present  day  society 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  nurse  toward  that  society.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Jacobansky 
N170.  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING.-Program  focuses  on  dynamic  psychiatry  and 
dvnamic  psychiatric  nursing  therapy.    It  includes  opportunities  for  learning  under 
close  supervision  through  experience  with  one  patient  at  a  time.    6  s.h. 

Professor  Busse  and  Staff;  Assistant  Professor  Johnson; 

Mrs.  Bullock,  Mrs.  McColl 

N180.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SCIENCES.-This  course  offers  a  body  of  knowledge 

derived   from   the  field  of  public  health  which   includes   an   introduction   to   such 

areas   as:    spidemology,  environmental   sanitation,   bio-statistics   and   public   health 

administration.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Brocker;  Miss  Watling;  Visiting  Lecturers 

N181.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING.-This  course  provides  opportunities 
for  students  to  establish  helping  relationships  with  a  small  group  of  selected 
families  in  their  community  setting.  Classes  emphasizing  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  public  health  nursing,  are  based  on  these  experiences.  6  s.h.  Pre- 
requisite N180.  Associate  Professor  Brocker;  Assistant 

Professor  Young;  Misses  Black  and  Watling 

N190.  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING.-The  classes  and  clinical  experiences 
are  designed  to  consider  the  more  complex  nursing  problems  encountered  in  Medi- 
cal-Surgical Nursing.  Individual  investigation  under  guidance  in  a  selected  area  of 
special  interest  in  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  and  a  written  report  of  this  study  is 
required.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Wilson;  Mrs.  Andreoli;  Miss  Caddell 


General  Regulations  Governing 
Graduate  Study 

General  Information 

THE  DEGREE  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in  the  fields  of  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Nursing,  Maternal  and  Infant  Health,  Pediatric 
Nursing*  and  Psychiatric  Nursing.* 

Admission 

PREREQUISITES.  A  student  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate 
Program  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Duke  University  must  have  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Nursing  (or  the  equivalent) 
from  an  accredited  institution.  The  undergraduate  program  should 
be  of  such  quality  as  to  give  positive  evidence  of  capacity  for  graduate 
study. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ALL  APPLICANTS.  A  student  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  Program  should  request  an  application  blank 
from  the  Admissions  Office.  This  should  be  filled  out  completely 
and  returned  promptly.  In  addition  to  the  application  form  the 
following  supporting  documents  should  be  provided:  (1)  a  transcript 
or  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  mailed  directly 
by  the  registrar;  (2)  three  letters  of  recommendation  written  by  per- 
sons qualified  to  judge  the  applicant  as  a  prospective  graduate  stu- 
dent; (3)  scores  on  the  State  Board  Examination  in  Nursing  and/or 
Graduate  Nurse  Examination. 

DEADLINES  FOR  APPLICATIONS:  The  application  and  all 
supporting  documents  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions not  later  than  August  1  by  those  applying  for  the  fall 
semester;  before  May  12  for  admission  to  the  first  term  of  summer; 
and  before  June  18  for  admission  to  the  second  term.  It  is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility  to  make  certain  that  her  application  is  complete 
and  in  order  before  the  dates  specified. 

NOTIFICATION  AND  STATUS.  When  the  application  is  ap- 
proved, the  student  will  receive  a  letter  of  admission.  The  process 
of  admission  is  not  complete  until  a  statement  of  acceptance  has  been 
returned  by  the  applicant. 

•Not  offered  in  1961-62. 
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Applicants  who  are  admitted  will  be  offered  either  full  admission 
or  provisional  admission.  PROVISIONAL  ADMISSION  of  one  se- 
mester or  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  course  work  is  offered  to  stu- 
dents who  do  not  fully  comply  with  admission  requirements  but  ap- 
pear to  warrant  admission.  Graduate  credit  earned  under  provisional 
status  may  be  applied  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke  University 
if  and  when  upon  review  the  student  is  granted  full  admission. 

Registration 

WHO  MUST  REGISTER.  (1)  All  students  who  enter  course  work 
for  credit;  (2)  all  students  who  have  completed  minimum  require- 
ments for  an  advanced  degree  but  continue  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
University  in  their  research. 

REGISTRATION.  After  the  applicant  has  received  notification 
of  admission  and  has  submitted  a  statement  of  acceptance  of  admis- 
sion, she  is  eligible  for  registration. 

LATE  REGISTRATION.  All  students  are  expected  to  register 
at  the  time  stated.  Those  registering  later  are  subject  to  a  late  regis- 
tration fee  of  five  dollars. 

CHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION.  During  the  academic  year  with- 
in a  period  of  fourteen  days  from  the  specified  day  of  registration, 
students  may  change  their  schedules  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Graduate  Program. 

Grades,  Hours,  and  Credits 

Although  ideally  graduate  study  is  principally  individual  reading, 
research,  and  laboratory  experimentation  under  guidance,  academic 
progress  in  the  United  States  is  generally  measured  and  recorded  in 
terms  of  course  hours  and  credits.  Peculiar  to  graduate  study  is  the 
term  residence,  also  generally  measured  in  hours,  to  designate  indi- 
vidual study  apart  from  courses,  such  as  writing  a  thesis  and  preparing 
for  general  examinations.  Since  September  1959  in  this  Graduate 
School  credit  for  courses  and  seminars,  research,  and  residence,  and 
corresponding  tuition  and  fees  have  been  stated  in  terms  of  UNITS. 
According  to  conventional  measurement  ONE  UNIT  is  equivalent  to 
ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR.  Thus  a  course  previously  described  as 
carrying  a  credit  of  3  s.h.  now  carries  a  credit  of  3  units. 

GRADES.  Grades  in  the  Graduate  Program  are  as  follows:  E,  G, 
S,  F,  and  /.  E  (exceptional)  is  the  highest  mark.  G  (good)  and  S 
(satisfactory)  are  the  remaining  passing  marks.  F  (failing)  is  below 
passing,    and   /     (incomplete)    indicates    that    some    portion    of    the 
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student's  work  is  lacking,  for  a  satisfactory  reason,  at  the  time  the 
grades  are  reported.  The  instructor  who  gives  an  /  for  a  course 
specifies  the  date  by  which  the  student  must  have  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. In  no  case  may  an  extension  be  granted  beyond  one  calendar 
year  from  the  date  the  course  ended.  If  the  course  is  not  completed, 
a  statement  of  No  Credit  is  made  upon  the  student's  record. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES.  Students 
granted  provisional  admission  may  on  occasion  be  required  as  part 
of  their  program  to  take  undergraduate  courses  as  prerequisites  to 
continued  graduate  study.  Undergraduate  courses  thus  taken  and 
others  elected  by  the  student  will  carry  no  graduate  credit. 

In  exceptional  cases,  100-level  courses  outside  the  major  depart- 
ment may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  to  a  maximum  of  two  one- 
semester  courses  or  one  year-course  not  exceeding  a  total  of  8  units, 
when  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  the  major 
department  and  in  the  department  in  which  the  course  is  listed. 

NORMAL  PROGRAMS.  Normally  graduate  students  who  do  not 
carry  teaching  or  assisting  duties  carry  a  full  load  of  graduate  work 
until  the  requirements  of  the  degree  are  met.  A  full  load  is  16  units 
a  semester  or  32  units  for  the  academic  year.  Six  units  is  a  maximum 
load  for  one  term  of  the  Summer  Session. 

WITHDRAWAL    AND    INTERRUPTION     OF    PROGRAM. 

From  a  course.  After  14  days  from  the  date  of  registration  students 
may  drop  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Grad- 
uate Program,  the  instructor  of  the  course  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  If  the  course  is  dropped  without  the 
necessary  approval,  the  permanent  record  will  list  the  course  as 
Dropped  Unofficially,  F.  If  a  course  is  dropped  30  days  or  more 
after  the  beginning  of  the  class  for  the  semester  involved,  the  status 
of  the  student  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  the  course  will  be  de- 
termined and  be  indicated  by  the  designation  Withdrew  Passing 
(W.P.)  or  Withdrew  Failing  (W.F.) 

From  the  School.  The  University  reserves  the  right,  and  matricu- 
lation by  the  student  is  a  concession  of  this  right,  to  ask  the  with- 
drawal of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  be  made  against  the 
student.  If  a  student  wishes  for  any  reason  to  withdraw  from  the 
School  she  should  notify  both  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Program 
and  the  Dean  of  the  School  prior  to  the  date  of  her  expected  with- 
drawal. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  interrupt  their  program  of  study 
for  a  period  longer  than  a  summer  vacation  should,  before  departure, 
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provide  in  writing  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  interruption,  mailing 
address,  and  expected  date  of  return. 

TRANSCRIPT.  A  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  his  credits  from 
Duke  University  to  another  institution  is  entitled  to  one  free  tran- 
script of  his  record.  A  fee  of  one  dollar,  payable  in  advance,  is 
charged  for  each  additional  copy.  Requests  are  directed  to  the  Rec- 
ords Office. 

Master  of  Science  in  Nursing 

PURPOSE.  The  purpose  of  the  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing 
Program  is  to  prepare  expert  practitioners  in  clinical  fields  of  nursing. 
The  program  prepares  students  to  exercise  vertical  leadership  in  the 
promotion  of  excellence  in  patient  care. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  concept  of  excellence  in  nursing,  students 
will  build  upon  their  basic  education,  upon  their  professional  ex- 
perience as  nurses,  and  gain  a  greater  soundness  and  depth  of  under- 
standing of  the  knowledges  and  skills  necessary  for  care  of  patients 
in  their  clinical  fields.  They  will  develop  a  more  effective  under- 
standing of  their  own  behavior  in  their  relationships  with  others  and 
use  their  knowledges  and  skills  more  productively  as  leaders  of  people. 

The  students  in  the  program  will  recognize  that  change  is  essen- 
tial for  progress,  and  that  research  is  necessary  for  constructive  change 
in  nursing.  By  virtue  of  their  excellence  in  nursing,  graduates  of 
this  program  will  be  capable  of  raising  the  level  of  patient  care 
wherever  they  practice. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS.  Candidates  for  Master's  degree 
must  spend,  as  a  minimum,  one  calendar  year  at  Duke  University. 
Often  more  time  will  prove  necessary  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  student's  research  problem. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE.  To  be  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  the  graduate  student  must 
(1)  have  made  passing  grades  in  all  courses  taken  during  the  first 
period  of  residence  (if  she  registers  for  fewer  than  12  units  of  gradu- 
|  ate  courses  during  her  first  period  of  residence  she  must  make  passing 
grades  on  the  initial  12  units  of  graduate  courses),  (2)  have  made  a 
grade  of  G  or  E  on  at  least  3  units  of  this  work,  and  (3)  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  major  department. 

TRANSFER  OF  GRADUATE  CREDITS.  Under  certain  circum 
stances  a  maximum  credit  of  6  units  may  be  allowed  for  graduate 
courses  completed  elsewhere.     The  acceptance  of  credit  up  to  this 
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amount,  however,  will  not  reduce  the  minimum  period  of  full-time 
registered  residence  at  Duke  University. 

TIME  LIMITS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  MASTER'S  DEGREES. 
The  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  who  is  in  residence  for  con- 
secutive academic  years  should  complete  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree within  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  her  first  registration 
in  the  Graduate  Program.  Any  candidate  must  complete  all  require- 
ments within  six  calendar  years  of  her  first  registration. 

Credits  earned  over  a  longer  period  of  time  cannot  be  credited 
toward  a  degree. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECT.  In  her  graduate  work  the 
student  must  present  acceptable  grades  for  a  minimum  of  42  units 
of  graduate  courses.  Of  these,  at  least  27  units  must  be  in  the  major 
subject.  The  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  9  units  in  the  minor 
subject  (education)  which  are  approved  by  her  major  department,  3 
units  must  be  taken  in  research,  and  the  3  remaining  units  may  be 
taken  in  another  department. 


ed 


Financial  Regulations 


GENERAL  FEES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  The  following 
tables  show  the  general  fees  and  changes  collected  from  all  students. 
All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  payable,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, at  the  time  of  registration  for  that  semester.  No  student  is 
admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

Tuition    per    semester    $425.00 

General  fee*   per  semester   $  75.00 

Summer  Session   (two  terms  12  units)   $342.00 

Tuition  and  fees  for  a  full  semester  program  of  16  points  amount 
to  $500.00.  For  a  part  program,  tuition  and  fees  are  computed  at 
the  rate  of  $32.50  per  unit. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  A  COURSE  OR  FROM  THE  GRADU 
ATE  SCHOOL.  Arrangements  made  with  the  Treasurer  to  prorate 
tuition  and  fees  due  do  not  imply  that  the  full  amount  is  not  due  anc 
payable.  A  student  who  after  14  days  after  the  date  of  registration 
withdraws  from  a  course  or  from  the  Graduate  School  is  liable  for 
payment  of  full  tuition  fees  and  room  rent. 
LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  may  occupy  rooms  in 

the  School  of  Nursing  residence.    The  rental  charge  for  a  single  room 

*  General  fees,  in  lieu  of  most  special  charges,  include  the  following  fees: 
Matriculation,  Athletic,  Medical,  Library,  Damage,  Commencement,  Diploma,  and 
an  average  of  the  Laboratory  and  Materials  fees.  Expenses  for  field  trips  are  not 
included. 
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is  $395.00  for  the  12  month  period.  The  rental  charge  for  a  double 
room  is  $325  for  each  occupant.  Rooms  are  rented  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  semester  unless  special  arrangements  are  made 
through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Room  reservations  are  made  through 
the  Housing  Bureau  after  official  acceptance  for  admission  to  the 
University.  Students  may  arrange  for  apartments  or  rooms  in  pri- 
vate homes  in  the  city.  The  Housing  Bureau  of  the  University  main- 
tains a  file  of  rooms  and  apartments  listed  with  it  for  rental.  Students 
may  use  this  file  as  an  aid  to  locating  suitable  living  accommodations. 

DINING  SERVICE.  Food  service  on  both  the  Woman's  College 
Campus  and  the  West  Campus  is  cafeteria  style.  The  cost  of  meals 
approximates  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day,  depending  upon  the  need  and 
taste  of  the  individual.  The  dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus 
include  three  cafeterias  with  multiple-choice  menus,  a  grill,  and,  in 
addition,  the  Oak  Room  where  full  meals  and  a  la  carte  items  arc 
served.  The  Men's  Graduate  Center  has  a  cafeteria  open  at  meal 
hours,  and  a  coffee  lounge  which  is  open  until  11:00  P.M.  The  prices 
are  the  same  as  in  the  West  Campus  Union.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  those  served  in  the  dining  halls,  it  is  not  possible  to  ar- 
range special  diets  for  individual  students. 

MEDICAL  CARE.  The  complete  medical  facilities  of  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  are  available  to  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community.  To  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Student  Health 
program,  a  graduate  student  during  the  term  or  semester  in  which 
the  illness  occurs  must  1)  in  the  Summer  Session  term  be  registered 
for  at  least  3  units,  2)  prior  to  completing  minimum  residence  require- 
ments be  registered  for  at  least  9  units  per  semester.  Students  are  not 
covered  during  vacations  and  their  dependents  and  members  of  their 
family  are  not  covered  at  any  time.  Care  is  provided  at  the  Health 
Office  in  Hanes  House. 

The  service  provided  includes  hospitalization  in  Duke  Hospital, 
when  recommended  by  the  Hospital  staff,  to  a  limit  of  thirty  days; 
medical  and  surgical  care  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  physician 
or  surgeon;  drugs,  X-ray  work,  and  ward  nursing.  Students  pay 
for  board  while  in  the  hospital.  Excluded  from  the  service  are  refrac- 
tion of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth,  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre-existing 
conditions,  and  elective  surgery. 

Graduate  students  are  urged  to  carry  adequate  health  insurance 
to  supplement  Student  Health  Program  services.  If  students  have 
insurance  providing  hospitalization,  surgical,  or  medical  benefits,  the 
benefit  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  their  medical  care. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES.  Every  motor  vehicle  operated  on  the  cam- 
pus by  students  enrolled  in  Duke  University  must  be  registered  at  07 
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Allen  Building  within  five  days  after  arrival  and  thereafter  must 
display  the  proper  decal  emblem.  To  register  a  vehicle,  the  student 
should  present  the  following  documents:  (1)  state  vehicle  registration, 
(2)  state  operator's  license,  (3)  evidence  of  automobile  liability  in- 
surance as  required  by  Noith  Carolina  law  ($5,000  per  person,  $10,000 
per  accident  for  personal  injuries;  $5,000  for  property  damage). 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.  Graduate  students  new  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity may  be  reminded  that  they  are  welcomed  to  use  such  recrea- 
tion facilities  as  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  golf  course,  and 
to  affiliate  with  choral,  drama,  and  religious  groups.  They  may  be- 
come junior  members  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

BUREAU  OF  TESTING  AND  GUIDANCE.  The  University 
maintains  a  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  which  provides  a  cen- 
tralized program  of  educational,  vocational,  and  personal  counseling 
for  students.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  administers  special  group  test- 
ing programs  for  University  schools  and  departments  and  serves  as 
the  local  testing  center  for  a  wide  variety  of  national  testing  programs. 
The  Bureau  also  carries  on  programs  of  research  in  the  field  of  meas- 
urement and  counseling. 

Medical-Surgical  Nursing  Program 

Fall  Semester 

N210    Advanced   Medical-Surgical   Nursing 8  units 

N213     Thesis  Seminar  in  Patient  Care 2  units 

N205     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nursing 2  units 

Soc.  290  Methods   in   Sociological   Research 3  units 

N215     Seminar    in    Teaching 2  units 

17  units 

Spring  Semester 

N212    Advanced   Medical-Surgical   Nursing 8  units 

N214     Thesis  Seminar  in  Patient  Care 3  units 

N206     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nuring 2  units 

N207     Seminar  in  Nursing  Research 2  units 

N215     Seminar    in    Teaching 1  unit 

16  units 

Summer  Session 
Electives 9  units 

Maternal  and  Infant  Health  Program 

Fall  Semester 

N219     Maternal  and  Infant  Health 6  units 

N221     Thesis  Seminar  in   Patient  Care 2  units 

N205     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nursing 2  units 
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Soc.  290  Methods   in   Sociological   Research 3  units 

N215     Seminar   in    Teaching 2  units 

Electives 3  units 

18  units 
Spring  Semester 

N220     Maternal  and  Infant  Health 6  units 

N222     Thesis  Seminar  in  Patient  Care 3  units 

N206     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nursing 2  units 

N207     Seminar  in  Nursing  Research 2  units 

N215     Seminar    in    Teaching 1  unit 

14  units 
Summer  Session 

N223     Field  Work  in  Maternal  and  Infant  Health 4  units 

Electives 6  units 

N210-212.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING.-This  course  is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  pathologic 
physiology,  and  ways  by  which  the  alterations  produced  are  managed. 

LABORATORY:  Students  spend  from  15-20  hours  per  week  studying  patient 
care.  Rotation  experiences  are  planned  as  follows:  5  weeks  in  General  Medicine, 
5  weeks  in  General  Surgery,  5  weeks  Senior  Seminar,  two  five  week  electives  in 
Clinical  specialties,  and  five  weeks  of  practice  teaching  in  medical  and  surgical 
nursing.  In  the  clinical  rotations  students  are  assigned  to  work  with  selected 
members  of  the  medical  staff. 

Associate  Professor  Ingies  and  Staff;  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff 

N213-214.  THESIS  SEMINAR  IN  PATIENT  CARE.-Each  Friday  afternoon  one 
student  presents  a  patient.  Members  of  the  medical  team  who  can  contribute  to 
the  student's  understanding  of  the  patient  and  the  patient's  illness  are  invited 
to  participate  as  resource  persons.    A  thesis  is  required.    5  units. 

Associate  Professor  Ingles;  Associate  Professor  Bogdonoff 

N205-206.  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOPSYSIOLOGICAL  AND  INTERPERSONAL 
ASPECTS  OF  NURSING.-The  students  meet  in  a  group  twice  a  week  with  a 
member  of  the  psychiatric  staff  who  is  active  in  psychophysiological  research  and 
clinical  areas.  The  meetings  are  informal  and  are  aimed  at  two  major  areas. 
(1)  An  understanding  on  the  neurophysiologic  and  psychoendocrinologic  factors 
which  may  mediate  psychosomatic  processes.  The  discussions  are  usually  focused 
on  patients  being  seen  by  the  students.  (2)  To  explore  the  meaning  and  results  of 
the  students'  interaction  with  patients,  doctors,  nurses  and  other  hospital  personnel. 
The  investigation  of  the  students'  own  feelings,  attitudes  and  behavior  should 
lead  them  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  behavioral  and  psychosomatic  implica- 
tions of  psychologic  difficulties,  and  this  should  permit  them  to  establish  more 
meaningful  patient  care  programs.    4  units.  Assistant  Professor  Cohen 

N207.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  RESEARCH.-A  course  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  basic  techniques  and  problems  in  current  nursing  research. 
2  units  Associate  Professor  Preiss;  Associate  Professor  Ingles; 

Assistant  Professor  Grant 

N2 19-220.  MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HEALTH.-Advanced  study  of  the 
physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  maternity-cycle  and  of  trends  in 
family  care.  Students  participate  in  and  conduct  seminars  and  may  attend  classes 
and  conferences  within  the  university  and  community  which  they  feel  may  be 
beneficial  to  their  learning. 

LABORATORY:  Emphasis  on  continuity  of  care  of  the  expectant  family  is 
planned  by  experience  in  clinics,  home  visiting,  teaching  prenatal  classes,  giving 
support  in  labor  and  delivery  and  in  Rooming-In  and  following  the  family  in  the 
postnatal  period.  Five  weeks  are  spent  in  practice  teaching  of  Maternal  and 
Infant  Health.     12  units.  Assistant  Professor  Grant;  Members  of  the 

Obstetric  and  Pediatric  Staff 
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N221-222.  THESIS  SEMINAR  IN  PATIENT  CARE.-Weekly  seminars  will  be 
held  in  which  students  will  present  nursing  problems  related  to  the  care  of  the 
mother  and/or  infant  as  members  of  a  family.  Members  of  the  medical  team  and 
community  agencies  will  be  invited  to  attend  as  interpreters  and  resource  people. 
A  thesis  is  required.    5  units  Assistant  Professor  Grant  and  Staff; 

Members  of  the  Obstetric  and  Pediatric  Staff 

N223.  FIELD  WORK  IN  MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HEALTH.-Observations 
and  conferences  at  selected  community  agencies.  Preceptorship  and  experiences 
with  a  selected  community  obstetrician  in  his  office,  the  clinic,  and  the  hospital 
with  which  he  is  affiliated.    4  units  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

N215.  SEMINAR  IN  TEACHING.-Intensive  study  of  principles,  curriculum 
and  methods  in  Nursing  Education.     3  units  Professor  Jacobansky 

Soc.  290-291.  METHODS  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.-Issues  involved  in 
establishing  and  testing  scientific  propositions;  the  nature  and  relationship  of 
concepts,  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws;  and  general  principles  of  research  design. 
Techniques  such  as  sampling,  observation,  interviewing,  data  processing  and 
analysis  are  learned  through  study  and  practice.     3  units 

Associate  Professor  Preiss 

RESEARCH  AND  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

Application  for  one  year  research  and  teaching  fellowships  may  be  made  by 
students  who  have  completed  creditably  a  Masters  degree  in  Nursing.  Students 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  and  courses  taken  will 
be  on  the  graduate  level.  The  program  of  study  will  be  planned  jointly  by  the 
director  of  the  graduate  nurse  program  and  the  director  of  the  department  in 
which  the  major  is  taken. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  brochure  is  being  made  available  to  all  newly-admitted 
students  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges  of  Duke  University.  We 
hope  that  every  student  will  find  time  to  read  it  carefully  in  order  to 
inform  himself  more  thoroughly  about  the  kinds  of  academic  oppor- 
tunity that  will  be  open  to  him  upon  matriculation  in  his  college. 

As  the  reader  will  discern,  the  booklet  serves  multiple  purposes. 
It  seeks  to  present  relevant  information  on  the  freshman  academic 
calendar,  advanced  placement,  and  the  freshman  program  of  study; 
to  express  the  philosophy  of  the  general  academic  requirements  of  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges;  to  provide  through  reasoned  statements  the 
rationale,  the  depth,  and  the  breadth  of  the  individual  departmental 
courses  designed  for  freshmen;  to  suggest  the  scope  and  coverage  of 
the  major  subject  concentration  in  the  studies  beyond  the  freshman 
year.  Finally,  the  booklet  seeks  to  communicate  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance, urgency,  or  excitement  inherent  in  the  courses  and  dis- 
ciplines which  contribute  to  the  training  of  the  searching  mind. 

If  the  material  here  presented  is  reviewed  intelligently,  every 
student  should  be  more  adequately  informed,  and  therefore  more 
carefully  prepared  to  elect,  within  the  areas  of  his  choice,  those 
subjects  which  will  serve  his  intellectual  needs,  his  interests,  his 
hopes.  As  a  supplement  to  these  departmental  statements,  the 
Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction  (which  has  already  been  mailed 
to  you)  will  be  of  considerable  help  for  specific  course  descriptions 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  this  booklet  merely  by  numbers  and 
title,  and  for  requirements,  prerequisites,  and  other  details  extremely 
useful  for  every  new  student. 

On  the  threshold  of  college,  many  students  will  have  formed 
certain  preconceived  notions  of  what  they  expect  to  meet  in  their 
academic  work.  In  general  they  will  expect  that  their  courses  will 
be  more  demanding  of  time  and  of  thought  than  were  their  prepara- 
tory courses.  They  may  also  expect  to  find  a  different  approach, 
a  diffierent  philosophy  of  learning  and  of  values,  since  the  primary 
and  continuing  function  of  university  education  is  to  assure  maximum 
training  and  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  student. 
Basic  to  this  concern  is  our  faith  in  the  power  of  a  liberal  education  to 
provide  a  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of  leadership  in  both  the 


specialist  and  the  generalise  To  realize  his  hopes  and  to  satisfy  his 
needs,  the  Duke  student  will  require  acquaintanceship  with  his  own 
heritage  and  tools  with  which  to  work.  Having  these,  he  may  hope- 
fully advance  toward  the  discovery  and  development  of  his  highest 
talents.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  educational  process,  both  for  the 
individual  as  individual  and  as  citizen.  Duke  believes  that  the 
greatest  contribution  to  society  can  be  expected  from  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  royal  road  to  learning,  no  one  way  but 
many  through  which  excellence  is  achieved.  Easy  courses  and  easy 
standards  are  not  among  them.  Students  must  be  expected  to  develop 
initiative  and  to  assume  responsibility — under  the  best  guidance  and 
direction  possible  in  the  University — for  developing  effective  habits 
of  reading  and  self-study,  for  organizing  well  a  body  of  factual  in- 
formation and  of  drawing  valid  conclusions  from  such  a  body  of 
knowledge,  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  intellectual  content  of  a 
subject  and  its  area,  in  short,  for  developing  an  intellectual  and  moral 
integrity  characteristic  of  the  best  and  most  fruitful  kind  of  leadership 
in  a  democracy. 

In  moving  toward  these  high  goals,  the  Duke  student  has  avail- 
able a  program  of  study  that  provides  a  basic  breadth  of  learning  in 
several  disciplines  and  a  deepening  concentration  upon  his  chosen 
specialty.  Available  to  him  in  each  academic  department  is  a  di- 
rector of  undergraduate  studies,  who  will  advise  him  concerning! 
major  requirements  and  other  details  of  his  work;  and  a  faculty, 
adviser  stands  ready  to  provide  the  intellectual  stimulus  possible 
between  coworkers  in  the  exciting  adventure  of  learning. 


FRESHMAN  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

(Read  from  bottom  to  top) 

Final  Examination  Period  May  19-30 

Honors  Convocation,  Undergraduate  Colleges     May 

Conferences  on  courses  of  study  and  pre-  April  9-12 

registration  for  coming  fall  semester 

Selection  of  a  major  (Optional  except  for 
College  of  Engineering) 

Mid-semester  grade  reports  (unofficial)  due 

Spring  semester  classes  begin 

Final  Examination  Period 


March 

March  14 
February  1 

January  16-26,  1962 


Conferences  on  courses  and  pre-registration  for  November  13-17 
the  spring  semester 

Mid-semester  grade  reports  (unofficial)  due  November  4 

Fall  semester  classes  begin  September  21 

Orientation  Week  begins  September  14 

Orientation  Week  booklet  mailed  to  freshmen  August 

"Preliminary  Program  of  Studies"  and  "Infor-  (Prior  to) 

mation  Sheet  for  Faculty  Adviser"  mailed  July  1 
by  freshmen 

Graduation  from  Secondary  School 


Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction  and 
Academic  Guide  for  Duke  Freshmen  mailed 
to  freshmen 

Acceptance  by  Duke  University 


May-June 
April-May 

Mid-Spring,  1961 


ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

A  liberal  education  includes  breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  in- 
tellectual training  and  development.  In  terms  of  breadth  the  Univer- 
sity believes  that  each  student  should  acquire  the  use  of  at  least  two 
of  the  three  fundamental  tools  of  civilized  life:  English,  mathematics, 
and  a  foreign  language.  In  addition  he  should  be  introduced  in  some 
detail  to  the  way  the  scientist  operates  in  one  or  more  fields:  physics, 
chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  or  geology.  Each  student  should  also  gain 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  religion  of  western  civilization.  He 
ought  to  be  introduced  to  the  modes  of  appreciating  literature,  art, 
music,  or  philosophy.  In  addition  he  should  know  something  about 
man  and  his  relationship  to  society  through  one  or  two  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  economics,  history,  political  science,  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, psychology,  or  sociology.  Finally,  as  a  complement  to  the 
academic  program,  he  ought  to  be  involved  in  physical  education  since 
physical  fitness  is  desirable  for  a  person  engaged  in  intellectual  en- 
deavor. To  this  end  a  program  of  distribution  is  prescribed  for  each 
student.  The  Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction  gives  the  details 
of  these  uniform  requirements  for  each  type  of  degree.* 

This  desirable  breadth  must  be  complemented  by  the  depth  and 
concentration  of  a  major,  i.e.,  a  program  of  advanced  study  in  a  par- 
ticular subject,  such  as  history,  English,  or  chemistry,  and  related 
study  in  appropriate  allied  fields.  The  University  believes  that  a 
disciplined,  intensive,  and  thorough  approach  to  knowledge  is 
essential  for  the  educated  person.  Only  through  concentrated  study 
can  one  begin  to  master  a  field,  perceive  its  unique  character,  appreci- 
ate its  contributions  to  human  knowledge,  and  grasp  its  methods  as 
well  as  its  limitations.  Perhaps  the  most  important  value  of  rigorous 
study  in  a  single  discipline  is  its  impetus  toward  life-long  self- 
education. 

*  Only  as  their  individual  programs  allow  will  engineering  students  have 
sufficient  time  to  be  introduced  to  all  of  these  areas. 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Entering  students  may  achieve  advanced  placement  in  many  of  the 
fields  listed  in  this  brochure  through  two  routes:  by  acceptable  scores 
on  the  tests  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  by  an  acceptable  rating  in  the  Uni- 
versity Placement  tests  given  during  Orientation  Week. 

Students  who  have  taken  A  P  P  tests  will  be  notified  whether  they 
have  earned  advanced  placement  immediately  prior  to  the  opening 
of  school.  Those  who  qualify  for  placement  beyond  the  freshman 
level  in  one  or  more  fields  may  apply  for  advanced  placement  course 
credit  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  semester. 

All  students  take  placement  examinations  during  Orientation 
Week  in  mathematics,  most  students  take  one  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  many  students  take  one  in  chemistry.*  Their  achievement  on 
these  tests  will  determine  their  advanced  placement  status. 

Since  foreign  language  is  required  of  all  students  (except  engi- 
neers) opportunities  for  advanced  standing  are  greatest  in  the  lan- 
guage departments.  Freshmen  entering  Trinity  College  or  the 
Woman's  College  will  either  continue  work  in  a  foreign  language 
begun  in  secondary  school  or  will  begin  another  language  at  the 
elementary  level.  Those  with  adequate  preparation  (ordinarily  two 
years  of  one  foreign  language  in  secondary  school)  who  do  sufficiently 
well  in  the  appropriate  placement  test  will  probably  start  on  the  in- 
termediate level  (Language  63-64).  Exceptionally  well  prepared 
students  may  place  in  a  "third-year"  course  (usually  Language  91- 
92)  or  beyond.  Students  who  are  assigned  to  Language  91-92  and 
who  have  some  confidence  in  their  ability  to  understand  the  spoken 
language  (does  not  apply  to  Latin  or  Greek)  are  urged  to  discuss 
with  the  appropriate  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  the  possi- 
bility of  placement  in  a  course  at  the  100-level. 

*  Only  those  students  who  intend  to  pursue  further  work  at  Duke  in  a  par- 
ticular foreign  language  and  chemistry  take  the  latter  tests. 


THE  FRESHMAN  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

A  representative  freshman  program  of  study  consists  of  five 
academic  courses  and  physical  education.  If  work  in  the  field  of 
greatest  interest  is  offered  on  the  freshman  level,  one  course  will 
ordinarily  be  in  that  area.  For  example,  the  prospective  history 
major  will  probably  elect  History  1,  Modern  History,  while  an  engi- 
neer will  take  Engineering  1,  Engineering  Graphics.  The  other  four 
courses  will  usually  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  required  distribution 
or  in  areas  related  to  one's  major  interest.  Courses  numbered  50  or 
above  are  open  to  first-semester  freshmen  only  via  advanced  place- 
ment. Reference  may  be  usefully  made  to  the  Bulletin  of  Under- 
graduate Instruction  for  a  description  of  general  requirements  in  each 
undergraduate  college  and  of  the  work  constituting  a  major  in  each 
discipline. 

REPRESENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

English  1-2 
Foreign  Language* 
Laboratory  Sciencet 
Uniform  Requirement*  ** 
Uniform  Requirement§ 
Physical  Education  1-2 

Some  exceptions  applying  to  large  numbers  of  students  are  these: 

♦Engineers  will  take  Math  21-22. 

t  Some  students  strongly  interested  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
may  wish  to  postpone  this  requirement  until  the  second  year. 

t  Engineers  will  take  Engineering  1-2. 

*  *  Pre-medical  students  will  usually  take  a  second  laboratory  science. 

§Pre-medical  students  will  nearly  always  take  Math  21-22. 

Please  note  that  page  51  should  be  completed  and  returned,  according 
to  instructions. 


FRESHMAN  COURSES 


Expanded  descriptions  of  all  courses  open  to  freshmen  in  their 
first  semester,  except  those  in  Air  Science  and  Naval  Science,  are 
provided  in  this  section.  All  students  selected  for  the  Air  Force  or 
Naval  ROTC  programs  take  the  core  of  specialized  work  provided 
by  the  respective  service. 

Many  sophomore  courses,  those  numbered  50-99,  are  open  in  the 
spring  semester  to  those  freshmen  who  have  performed  exceptionally 
well  during  the  first  semester.* 

ART 

1-2,  Introduction  to  Art  History;  1L-2L,  Design  Laboratory 

Art  1-2  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  studies  in  archaeology, 
art  history,  and  criticism.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  chronological 
development  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  as 
material  manifestations  of  the  culture  of  Western  man  from  ancient 
to  modern  times.  In  addition  to  revealing  cultural  history,  the  course 
introduces  the  student  to  principles  and  terminology  related  to  form, 
materials,  and  techniques  in  the  visual  arts  and  develops  within  the 
student  some  insight  for  critical  judgment  and  discrimination  of 
works  of  art.  Although  Art  1-2  is  not  prerequisite  to  upper-level 
courses,  the  orientation  it  provides  would  be  helpful  in  further  art 
studies. 

Art  1L-2L  is  a  studio  course  which  meets  once  a  week  during 
two  semesters  for  two  hours  credit.  It  is  an  introduction  to  paint- 
ing and  drawing  as  developed  through  experiment  and  experience 
in  such  matters  as  form,  line,  and  color.  Various  media  are  used 
and  no  previous  art  training  is  required.  Experienced  students,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  receive  an  orientation  in  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  studio  program.  The  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  studio 
courses.  A  student  contemplating  secondary  art  education  certifica- 
tion for  teaching  should  take  1L-2L  in  the  first  year.  When  a  student 
elects  Art  1L-2L  he  normally  takes  Art  1-2  concurrently.  Art  1-2, 
however,  may  be  taken  separately. 

*  Psychology  9 1  is  open  to  all  freshmen  in  the  spring  semester. 


BOTANY 
1,  2,  General  Botany 

Botany  is  plant  biology.  The  one-year  course  in  general  botany 
is  designed  primarily  for  the  student  who  will  take  perhaps  only  one 
science  course  or  at  most  only  a  few.  Students  who  want  to  major  in 
botany  will  find  the  course  equally  stimulating  and  may  even  wish  to 
pursue  special  projects.  These  special  studies,  although  not  required, 
give  the  prospective  botany  major  the  chance  to  do  independent  work 
with  his  own  instructor  outside  of  class. 

The  course  is  a  composite  lecture-discussion-laboratory  presenta- 
tion in  small  classes  taught  by  the  regular  staff.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  examine  how  environment  and  heredity  influence  what  plants  are 
and  how  they  behave  and  to  study  the  diversity  of  plant  types  that 
evolution  has  produced.  To  these  ends  the  course  involves  (1) 
observations  on  plants  in  the  field,  (2)  microsopic  studies  in  the 
laboratory,  (3)  laboratory  and  greenhouse  experiments,  (4)  studies 
on  the  hereditary  contribution  to  behavior,  and  (5)  consideration  of 
the  major  plant  groups  now  inhabiting  the  world. 

CHEMISTRY 

1,  2,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  first  semester  of  Chemistry  1,  2  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  science.  The  properties 
of  matter  in  bulk — the  gas  laws,  solution  phenomena,  quantitative 
aspects  of  chemical  reactions,  chemical  equilibrium — are  related  to 
the  molecular  structure  of  matter  and  further  to  the  structure  of  the 
atoms  themselves.  The  quantitative  aspects  of  the  principles  are 
discussed  extensively  and,  in  the  laboratory  exercises,  a  number  of 
experiments  illustrating  these  principles  are  carried  out. 

In  the  second  semester,  a  systematic  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  metallic  and  nonmetallic  elements,  as  a  function  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  periodic  table,  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  exercises 
in  the  qualitative  analysis  of  some  twenty  common  ions  by  semi- 
micro  techniques.  An  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  stressing 
structural  isomerism  and  a  knowledge  of  functional  groups  is  also 
included. 

For  the  gifted  student  with  excellent  secondary  school  prepara- 
tion there  are  special  sections  of  General  Chemistry,  which  probe 
more  deeply  into  the  fundamental  concepts  of  chemistry  and  which 
explore  these  concepts  in  the  laboratory  in  independent  investiga- 
tions.   Admission  to  these  sections  is  by  invitation  only. 
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42,  Introduction  to  Chemical  Analysis 

In  the  second  semester  a  mature  course  in  chemical  analysis, 
Chemistry  42,  is  open  to  well-qualified  B.S.  science  majors,  again 
by  invitation.  It  treats  the  basic  problems  of  solution  theory  and 
chemical  equilibrium.  In  the  laboratory,  experiments  are  done  in- 
volving gravimetric,  volumetric,  colorimetric,  and  chromatographic 
procedures  of  analysis. 

ENGINEERING 

1,  2,  Engineering  Graphics 

These  two  courses  deal  with  drawings  as  lineal  representations 
of  objects.  All  engineering  students  are  required  to  complete  them, 
generally  during  the  freshman  year.  They  provide  the  student  with 
a  universal  means  of  communication  and  give  him  a  tool  for  resolving 
many  engineering  problems.  Above  all,  as  a  prerequisite  for  creative 
work  in  any  field  of  engineering  or  science,  he  should  acquire  the 
ability  to  visualize. 

In  Engineering  1  most  work  is  done  in  pencil,  both  free-hand 
and  with  instruments.  The  student  here  learns  the  language  of 
graphics,  the  rules  of  orthographic  projection  and  drafting  techniques. 
Engineering  2  continues  graphical  representation  as  applied  to  draw- 
ing board  geometry.  Problems  requiring  space  relationships  of  lines 
and  planes,  and  intersections  and  development  of  surfaces  are  pre- 
sented. Solutions  are  derived  through  application  of  orthographic 
principles  learned  the  first  semester.  Mathematical  problems,  charts, 
graphs,  elementary  nomography,  and  other  special  problems  are 
offered  as  time  permits. 

ENGLISH 
1-2,  Freshman  Composition 

In  1958  Duke  University  instituted  a  system  of  teaching  fresh- 
man composition  which  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  Here 
briefly  are  its  features.  (1)  The  reading  in  English  1-2  is  drawn 
from  the  writers  in  England  and  America  of  this  century  because 
such  writing  is  closest  to  the  interests  and  experiences  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  generation.  Once  a  week  in  a  general  lec- 
ture the  reading  assignments  are  discussed  by  some  qualified  mem- 
ber of  the  department,  often  one  of  the  senior  professors.  This 
lecture  is  the  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  the  reading  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  conference,  and  among  the  students  themselves. 
A.n  advantage  of  the  lecture  system  as  here  employed  is  that  through 
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it  the  freshman  comes  to  know  not  just  one  teacher  but  a  large 
number  of  the  departmental  staff  of  more  than  fifty  members.  (2) 
Besides  the  general  lecture  the  student  each  week  attends  one  meeting 
of  his  class  (or  section)  made  up  of  about  eighteen  members.  Here 
his  own  instructor  directs  a  discussion  of  the  week's  reading  or  talks 
about  those  problems  of  composition  which  are  pertinent  to  his 
students.  (3)  Most  problems  of  composition,  however,  are  indi- 
vidual, and  so  it  is  in  the  weekly  tutorial  conference  that  the  student 
is  likely  to  receive  his  most  valuable  assistance.  In  the  conference, 
the  instructor  reads,  discusses,  and  grades  the  weekly  theme.  The 
student  is  not  only  given  the  reasoning  behind  the  grade  imposed  upon 
his  theme,  but  he  also  has  a  chance  to  explain  his  own  position  and 
to  find  out  ways  of  improving  his  work.  It  is  here  especially  that  the 
student  realizes  that  he  is  not  an  anonymous  member  of  a  crowd; 
instead  the  whole  course  is  focused  on  him  and  is  designed  for  his 
individual  benefit. 

Through  these  varied  approaches  each  freshman,  then,  receives 
the  advantages  of  the  three  historic  modes  of  instruction:  the  for- 
mal lecture,  the  group  discussion,  and  the  private  conference. 

Freshman  English  is  an  enterprise  which  involves  not  the  Eng- 
lish department  alone  but  in  some  ways  the  whole  college  commu- 
nity. For  example,  the  Duke  Players  annually  present  one  of  the 
plays  assigned  in  the  course;  so  that  the  freshman  may  read  the  play, 
discuss  it  in  class,  hear  a  lecture  on  it,  and  then  see  it  acted.  Within 
the  freshman  class,  a  sense  of  intellectual  kinship  is  created  by  the 
common  readings.  Actually,  since  the  readings  are  largely  those 
read  by  the  preceding  class,  the  undergraduates  as  a  whole  share  a 
body  of  literary  knowledge  that  can  be  used  for  informal  discussion 
or  for  helpful  reference  by  instructors  in  other  courses  throughout 
the  university. 

GERMAN 

1-2,  Elementary  German;  63-64,  Intermediate  German 

"Elementary  German"  obviously  must  concentrate  on  grammar 
and  structural  language  tools,  adding  as  much  reading  of  illustra- 
tive material  as  time  allows.  "Intermediate  German,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  reading  (short  stories,  poems,  etc.) 
with  a  necessary  minimum  of  grammar  review.  The  facilities  of  the 
language  labaratory  are  particularly  designed  for  students  in  the  first 
two  years  of  German.  Laboratory  exercises  are  aimed  at  sharpening 
auditory  comprehension,  increasing  fluency,  and  raising  the  general 
level  of  student  language  performance. 
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GREEK 
1-2,  Course  for  Beginners 

The  purpose  of  this  course  in  the  elements  of  classical  Greek  is 
to  provide  the  foundation  for  development  of  the  ability  to  read 
Attic  prose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  beginning  student  an 
introduction  to  the  importance  of  the  achievements  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  their  contributions  to  modern  civilization.  The  most 
common  vocabulary  and  idioms  in  Greek  are  studied,  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  syntactical  usages  most  frequently  encountered  in 
Greek  authors.  To  lend  vitality  to  the  study  of  grammar,  selected 
passages  from  many  notable  Greek  writers  are  read  and  analyzed. 
Also,  in  vocabulary  study  attention  is  given  to  English  words  de- 
rived from  Greek. 

15,  Mythology 

Greek  mythology  introduces  the  student  to  the  subject  by  stress- 
ing content,  while  devoting  some  attention  to  sources,  types,  and 
analysis  of  the  classical  myths.  Myth  arises  as  man's  imaginative 
response  to  facts  of  his  experience  in  physical,  social,  and  historical 
contexts.  In  consequence,  myths  form  the  seed  of  inspiration  for 
the  greatest  works  of  Hellenic  art  and  literature.  These  creative 
influences  of  the  myth  inhere  in  surviving  scultpure,  painting,  and 
poetry,  and  in  their  continuing  power  to  stimulate  more  recent  artists 
and  poets.  Greek  15  is  offered  as  an  elective  for  freshmen  in  either 
semester,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  required. 

HISTORY 
1,  2,  Modern  History 

Quite  aware  that  almost  every  student  who  enters  Duke  Univer- 
sity will  have  had  courses  in  history,  the  History  Department  has 
attempted  to  provide  a  course  for  freshmen  which  will  be  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  not  only  to  those  students  who  have  had  little 
or  no  history,  but  also  to  those  who  have  studied  history  for  several 
years.  The  subject  matter  of  Modern  History  offers  a  student  an 
opportunity  to  understand  better  how  his  own  society  has  devel- 
oped. It  also  helps  him  to  appreciate  present  day  problems  in  a 
way  which  the  study  of  the  past  alone  can  supply.  For  example, 
the  course  emphasizes  themes  which  are  just  as  vital  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  own  problems  as  they  were  to  those  of  almost  every 
century  in  the  past.  These  themes  are  (1)  the  rise  of  the  national 
states  and  the  conflict  between  liberty  and  authority  within  them; 
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(2)  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  among  these  states;  (3)  the 
economic  practice  and  theories  of  modern  times,  especially  the  way 
in  which  capitalism  has  changed  through  the  years;  (4)  the  faiths 
men  live  and  die  by  (and  these  faiths  are  not  necessarily  those  cus- 
tomarily thought  of  as  religions). 

Although  a  firm  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  these  themes 
developed  is  obviously  of  importance,  equally  important  for  the 
college  student  is  the  ability  to  evaluate  critically  historical  writings 
and  interpretations  and  to  draw  conclusions  himself  from  the  sources 
from  which  history  is  written.  Consequently  considerable  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  encouraging  the  student  to  think  critically  and  upon 
training  in  the  techniques  of  historical  investigation. 

For  those  who  do  unusually  well  in  their  entrance  examinations 
and  who  have  had  either  three  years  of  high  school  history  or  ad- 
vanced placement  work,  the  History  Department  offers  several  special 
sections  of  the  Modern  History  course.  These  courses  are  limited 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  students  and  emphasize  special  reading  and 
class  discussion,  and  offer  an  opportunity  for  originality  and  the 
writing  of  an  essay  on  a  subject  upon  which  the  student  can  become 
an  authority. 

LATIN 

1-2,  Course  for  Beginners;  63,  Cicero's  Orations;  64,  Vergil's 
Aeneid;  91-92,  Latin  Prose  and  Poetry 

The  beginning  course  provides  the  fundamental  grammar  and, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  reading  of  some  easy  prose.  In  Latin 
63,  64  the  student  will  read  some  of  Cicero's  orations  and  part  of 
Vergil's  Aeneid.  If  he  begins  in  91-92,  he  will  find  himself  reading 
selections  from  great  writers  of  prose,  such  as  the  historian  Livy, 
and  great  poets,  Catullus,  Horace,  and  others. 

The  two  more  advanced  courses  purpose  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  masterpieces  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  literatures,  and 
to  develop  and  promote  a  capacity  to  read  Latin  with  understanding, 
appreciation,  and  enjoyment. 

MATHEMATICS 

21,  22,  Introductory  Calculus 

A  revised  curriculum  in  mathematics  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced. In  offering  it  the  Department  of  Mathematics  believes  that 
the  new  course  sequences  will  do  much  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
and  more  mathematics  felt  by  research  workers  in  scientific  fields. 
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Students  will  initiate  their  mathematical  training  with  a  course 
entitled  Introductory  Calculus.  The  concept  of  a  function  will  be 
introduced,  and  trigonometric,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions 
will  be  given  special  atttention.  Graphs  and  applications  of  such 
functions  will  form  a  basic  part  of  this  course.  In  the  section  on 
plane  analytic  geometry,  the  equations  of  straight  lines,  circles, 
parabolas,  ellipses,  and  hyperbolas  will  be  derived  and  properties 
of  these  curves  will  be  studied. 

In  another  part  of  the  course  the  concepts  of  the  calculus  will 
be  taught.  Many  of  the  types  of  motion  that  are  of  interest,  e.g., 
the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  a  gas,  the  flight  of  an  airplane,  and 
the  flight  of  a  rocket  require  ideas  that  form  the  basic  part  of  calculus. 
The  calculus  concepts  also  enable  one  to  find  the  lengths  of  curves, 
the  areas  of  plane  surfaces,  and  the  volumes  of  irregularly-shaped 
solids.  In  this  course  students  will  be  given  the  tools  and  calculus 
concepts  that  will  enable  them  to  solve  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
types  of  problems. 

Entering  students  who  qualify  for  advanced  standing  will  be 
permitted  to  omit  some  of  the  beginning  courses,  and  will  be  placed 
in  more  challenging  ones.  For  the  small  group  of  freshmen  who 
will  need  some  review  work  before  entering  the  calculus  courses, 
the  University  offers  a  one-semester  course  entitled  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry,  Math  1 1 . 

MUSIC 
1-2,  Introduction  to  Music 

Music  1-2  is  designed  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  to 
investigate  the  cultural  heritage  of  musical  literature.  It  provides 
a  stylistic  and  critical  analysis  of  masterpieces  of  music  in  all  media, 
with  reference  to  their  social  and  historical  functions.  No  musical 
skills  are  prerequisite. 

15-16  or  65-66,  Theory 

These  courses  are  prerequisite  to  the  course  sequence  leading  to 
a  major  in  music.  They  deal  with  (1)  the  comprehension  and 
manipulation  of  those  basic  melodic,  rhythmic  and  harmonic  tech- 
niques upon  which  Western  music  is  based;  and  (2)  the  sharpening 
of  skills  involving  ear  training,  sight  singing,  keyboard  harmony. 
These  courses  are  by  no  means  limited  to  music  majors  but  do  pre- 
suppose an  acquaintance  with  musical  symbols.  A  basic  piano  tech- 
nique would  be  helpful,  but  is  not  essential. 

Although  the  background  demands  of  the  two  courses  differ,  each 
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represents  the  same  objective.     Assignment  to  one  or  the  other  is 
based  on  a  proficiency  examination  required  of  all  Theory  students. 

47-48,  Applied  Music 

Private  instruction  from  artist-teachers  is  available  in  voice, 
piano,  organ,  and  orchestral  instruments.  A  course  of  study  may 
be  continued  for  four  years  and  should  lead  the  student  through 
the  establishment  of  a  secure  technical  foundation  and  into  a  serious 
study  of  the  interpretation  of  musical  styles  and  literature.  Though 
the  course  is  recommended  strongly  for  prospective  music  majors, 
general  students  are  also  welcome  in  it. 

PHILOSOPHY 

48,  Logic 

Philosophy  48  deals  with  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  reasoned 
arguments.  It  provides  a  general  method  for  formulating  and 
testing  the  validity  of  many  different  types  of  argument.  The  course 
also  aims  at  making  the  student  sensitive  to  the  alternate  interpreta- 
tions that  may  be  put  on  an  argument,  and  aware  of  the  part  played 
by  ambiguity  and  vagueness. 

The  student  learns  to  use  some  of  the  techniques  of  modern 
symbolic  logic  and  gains  some  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  rigor 
in  formulation  and  proof,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  formal  sciences. 

49,  Ethics 

Philosophy  49  is  an  introduction  to  the  problems  that  arise  out 
of  the  evaluation  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable.  It  inquires  into  the  grounds  for  these  evaluations 
and  also  seeks  to  give  a  systematic  and  general  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  concepts  used  in  evaluation  and  of  their  interrelations. 

Usually  the  course  involves  a  certain  amount  of  reading  in  the 
works  of  a  few  of  the  classic  authors,  such  as  Mill,  Kant,  and  Plato, 
though  no  attempt  is  made  at  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
history  of  the  subject.  Students  with  a  talent  for  abstract  reasoning 
tend  to  do  well  in  the  course;  others  have  to  work  to  develop  this 
talent. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
1-2 

Men 

Six  different  activities  emphasizing  large-muscle  exercises  are 
included  in  the  first  year's  curriculum:  boxing,  fitness  training,  speed- 
ball,   swimming,   tumbling,   and  wrestling.     Each   receives   a  pro- 
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portionate  amount  of  attention.  (In  each  semester  of  his  sophomore 
year,  the  student  elects  one  from  the  following  list  of  sports  to  which 
he  can  turn  for  recreation  in  later  life:  badminton,  basketball- 
handball,  golf,  swimming,  and  tennis-volleyball,  and  apparatus- 
tumbling.  ) 

Students  with  a  physical  handicap  that  prevents  normal  partici- 
pation take  a  medically  prescribed  exercise  program  which  fulfills 
graduation  requirements. 

Women 

Through  the  required  physical  education  classes,  each  student 
becomes  aware  of  her  own  potentialities  and  needs  in  efficient  move- 
ment; she  gains  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  exercise  as  a 
part  of  effective  living  in  adult  years;  she  has  the  opportunity  to 
improve  present  skills  and  to  gain  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
learning  new  ones;  and  she  has  a  broader  understanding  of  the  place 
of  sports  and  dance  in  American  culture.  This  learning  takes  place 
during  the  classwork  of  the  first  two  years,  through  election  from  a 
wide  variety  of  offerings  in  the  areas  of  sports,  dance,  and  aquatics, 
and  through  reading,  discussion,  and  written  tests. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  physical  education  abilities  among 
entering  freshmen,  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  students.  After  a  series  of  tests  given 
during  Orientation  Week,  and  an  individual  conference  with  each 
student,  the  plan  for  the  first  semester  is  worked  out.  Freshmen 
who  need  specific  training  in  rhythm,  posture,  movement  skills,  sport 
skills,  or  swimming,  take  classwork  in  the  area  of  that  need.  Others 
choose  from  such  activities  as  hockey,  tennis,  swimming,  badminton, 
golf,  riding,  modern  dance.  Courses  are  classified  into  beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  sections,  and  each  student  registers  in  the 
section  which  corresponds  to  her  ability. 

For  the  winter  half  of  the  first  semester  the  classwork  consists 
of  two  hours  of  an  indoor  physical  education  class  such  as  badmin- 
ton, volley  ball,  basketball,  folk  dance,  or  modern  dance,  and  a  one- 
hour  lecture  and  discussion  period  on  social  hygiene.  An  exemp- 
tion test  in  social  hygiene  is  offered  to  freshmen  who  have  had  ade- 
quate instruction  in  this  area.  Students  who  are  exempt  take  a 
three-hour  activity  course. 

PHYSICS 
1-2,  Introductory  Physics;  41-42,  General  Physics 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  two  different  courses  at  the 
introductory  level.    These  courses  are  of  comparable  scope  and  both 
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are  open  to  freshmen.  Physics  1-2  is  primarily  for  those  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  major  in  science.  A  good  preparation  in  algebra 
is  required,  but  not  necessarily  in  trigonometry.  Physics  41-42  is 
designed  for  science  majors,  engineers,  pre-medical  students,  and 
others  who  wish  to  elect  it.  Introductory  Calculus  must  be  taken 
prior  to  or  concurently  with  Physics  41-42. 

In  scope  the  introductory  courses  include  the  study  of  mechanics, 
heat,  optics,  acoustics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  atomic  and 
nuclear  physics.  As  examples,  the  concepts  dealt  with  in  two  of 
these  fields  can  profitably  be  given  in  more  detail.  In  mechanics 
one  considers  such  things  as  the  properties  of  fluids,  forces  and  ac- 
celerated motion,  mechanical  energy  and  the  conservation  laws  for 
momentum  and  energy,  rotational  and  planetary  motion,  oscillatory 
motion,  and  gravitation.  Again,  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  which 
are  taken  up  together  because  of  their  close  relationship  to  one  an- 
other, the  properties  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  produced  by 
stationary  and  moving  charges,  the  forces  on  electric  charges  in 
electric  fields  and  on  currents  in  magnetic  fields,  and  direct  and 
alternating  current  circuits  are  studied. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
11-12,  The  American  System  of  Government 

Political  Science  11-12  provides  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  American  government  and  politics.  In  the  first 
semester  attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  democratic  theory  and 
rival  ideologies,  the  principles  of  the  American  constitutional  system, 
the  role  of  political  parties  and  pressure  groups,  the  functions  and 
relationships  of  President  and  Congress,  and  the  problem  of  achieving 
a  responsible  bureaucracy.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  judicial  function,  particularly  as  exemplified  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  to  the  significant  questions  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  equal  protection  of  the  law,  and  related  issues  of 
personal  liberty;  to  the  position  and  policies  of  the  United  States  in 
international  affairs;  and  to  selected  aspects  of  domestic  policy  relating 
to  labor,  agriculture  and  business.  A  basic  purpose  of  the  course  is 
the  creation  of  an  intelligent  awareness  of  both  the  operations  and 
problems  of  American  government  as  a  foundation  of  responsible 
citizenship  in  a  democratic  society. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

91,  Introductory  Psychology 

Psychology  is  the  field  of  study  which  seeks  by  scientific  methods 
to  describe,  understand,  predict,  and  control  the  behavior  of  living 
organisms.  Psychology  91  attempts  to  give  the  student  an  overview 
of  that  science.  The  course  content  includes  such  diverse  areas  as  the 
nature  of  scientific  method;  experimentation  and  quantification  as 
applied  to  the  study  of  behavior;  intelligence  and  the  factors  in- 
fluencing it;  the  basis  for  learning,  perception,  sensation,  and  motiva- 
tion; the  nature  of  personality — its  manifestations  and  origins;  and 
social  and  abnormal  behavior.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
experimental  literature  and  its  relevance  to  the  development  of  a 
theory  of  behavior. 

This  course  is  open  to  freshmen  in  the  spring  semester. 

RELIGION 
1-2,  The  English  Bible 

Religion  1-2  is  a  fairly  intensive  study  of  the  entire  Bible  and 
includes  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  all  of  the  New  Testament.  The  literature 
is  examined  in  the  light  of  its  origin  in  the  history  and  religion  of 
the  people  of  the  Bible,  in  order  that  its  theological  significance  in 
its  own  day  and  in  ours  may  be  understood.  The  approach  in  the 
classroom  is  non-sectarian,  and  the  literary  and  historical  methods 
which  are  used  are  consistent  with  the  best  scholarship  of  our  day. 

Two  special  sections  of  Religion  1-2  will  be  open  to  freshmen 
whose  past  record  indicates  superior  promise.  These  sections  are 
planned  to  permit  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  Biblical  materials. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French  1,  2,  Elementary  French;  Spanish  1,  2, 
Elementary  Spanish 

French  1-2  and  Spanish  1-2  offer  an  intensive  aural-oral  intro- 
duction to  the  language.  In  each  of  these  courses  the  recitation  is 
supplemented  by  regular  laboratory  listening  sessions. 

French  63-64,  Intermediate  French;  Spanish  63-64, 
Intermediate  Spanish 

French  (Spanish)  63-64  is  an  integrated  course  in  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing.     There  is  a  systematic  review  of  the  basic 
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grammar   and  an  extended  reading  program.     Frequent  listening 
periods  in  the  laboratory  are  a  regular  part  of  the  course. 

Freshmen  who  qualify  for  French  63  and  show  promise  on  the 
language  placement  test  and  whose  secondary  school  record  indicates 
good  preparation  for  language  work  will  be  given  the  privilege  of 
enrolling  in  a  "fast"  section. 

French  91-92,  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

French  91-92  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  great 
personalities  and  the  dominant  styles  and  modes  of  thought  which 
constitute  the  French  literary  tradition.  The  student  utilizes  as  an 
instrument  of  literary  study  the  language  skills  which  he  has  acquired 
in  basic  courses:  he  reads  to  comprehend  the  thought  of  the  writer 
and  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  his  expression;  he  hears  his  teacher 
explain  and  comment  in  French  on  the  texts;  he  is  encouraged  to 
express  in  French  his  own  understanding  of  what  he  has  read. 

Spanish  91-92,  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

The  readings  in  Spanish  91-92  from  representative  authors  are 
designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  literature,  and  are  analyzed 
through  class  discussion  in  English  and  Spanish.  Emphasis  is  placed 
not  on  translation,  but  on  achievement  of  vocabulary,  idioms,  and 
basic  constructions  which  make  possible  a  more  rapid  reading  for 
comprehension.  The  course  assigns  considerable  time  to  the  extension 
of  conversational  skills  through  oral  questions  on  the  assignments 
and  on  related  points  of  general  interest. 

RUSSIAN 

1-2,  Introduction  to  the  Russian  Language 

This  course  introduces  the  structure  of  the  Russian  language. 
The  main  objective  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  Russian — its  inflectional  nature  and  verbal  aspects — that 
are  likely  to  seem  strange  to  one  accustomed  to  speaking  English. 
Minor  difficulties  such  as  pronounciation,  stress  and  spelling,  are 
given  attention  along  the  way.  The  acquisition  of  an  extensive 
vocabulary  is  not  an  objective  of  this  first  course.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  the  student  should  have  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  the  Rus- 
sian language,  he  should  be  able  to  understand  the  structure  of  the 
everyday  expressions  he  has  learned,  and  he  should  be  able  to  read 
simple  prose  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary. 
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63-64,  Intermediate  Russian  Language 

The  chief  goals  of  this  course  are  acquiring  the  basic  vocabulary 
needed  to  express  one's  ideas  in  Russian,  increasing  one's  reading 
speed  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  gaining  practice  in  sight  reading, 
and  oral  practice.  The  last  is  especially  valuable  since  it  encourages 
thinking  in  Russian  rather  than  translating  thoughts  from  English  into 
Russian. 

ZOOLOGY 

1,  Biology  and  2,  General  Zoology 

What  is  life?  Are  there  functional  or  structural  attributes  of  the 
aggregates  of  molecules  we  call  "organisms"  that  render  them  distinct 
from  those  we  call  "inert"?  What  are  these  properties?  Replica- 
tion, growth,  and  sensitivity,  are  among  those  commonly  listed.  Can 
these  be  adequately  defined  and  described?  How  do  cells  replicate, 
grow,  and  respond  to  environmental  stimuli?  It  is  to  these  basic 
questions  that  the  first  semester  addresses  itself  through  extensive 
readings,  laboratory  exercises,  and  a  lecture  series  that  includes 
detailed  reports  upon  specific  problems  by  guest  lecturers.  High 
school  chemistry  and  advanced  algebra  are  strongly  recommended 
preparatory  courses. 

The  second  semester  course,  general  zoology,  is  devoted  to  a 
survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  principal  groups  of  animals  are 
studied  on  the  basis  of  their  characteristics,  classification,  life  pro- 
cesses, ecology  and  evolution. 

Each  year  a  limited  number  of  students  in  the  freshman  course 
who  show  special  aptitude  and  interest  are  invited  to  participate  in  a 
special  non-credit  seminar  which  meets  in  a  faculty  member's  home. 
Outstanding  scientists  are  invited  to  give  informal  lectures  to  this 
group  in  various  areas  of  modern  biology. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

Every  academic  department  offers  one  or  more  areas  in  which 
a  student  may  concentrate  and  bring  to  a  focus  his  intellectual  in- 
terests.   These  majors  are  described  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Many  students  will  know  from  the  outset  the  area  in  which  they 
wish  to  concentrate.  Others  may  postpone  a  decision  until  the  spring 
semester  of  their  sophomore  year,  when  they  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  a  variety  of  fields.  The  first  op- 
portunity to  declare  a  major  and  move  to  an  academic  department 
for  formal  advising  will  occur  in  the  spring  of  the  freshman  year. 
All  students,  however,  are  asked  to  make  their  choice  before  they 
conclude  their  sophomore  year. 

ART 

The  field  of  art  embraces  two  areas — the  practice  of  art  and 
art  history — which  represent  different  but  not  mutually  exclusive, 
avenues  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  visual 
arts. 

The  practice  of  art  as  experienced  in  the  studio  is  limited  to  basic 
design,  graphics,  and  painting  through  which  the  student  may  gain 
sufficient  experience  to  define  his  interests  and  aptitudes  for  later 
specialization.  The  program  does  not  attempt  to  accomplish  pro- 
fessional training  in  specific  practical  art  skills  but  rather  to  fulfill  an 
objective  of  liberal  education  to  which  the  art  experience  is  a  con- 
tributing factor.  A  talented  student  may  upon  graduation  enter  a 
graduate  or  professional  school  and  expect  to  accomplish  his  pro- 
fessional objectives  within  a  two  or  three-year  period  of  concen- 
tration. 

Art  history  is  a  relatively  new  member  of  the  academic  family 
of  humanistic  studies  which  was  formalized  only  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  The  concept  of  "art  history"  belongs,  however,  to  the 
18th  century  when  J.  J.  Winckelmann  first  perceived  the  value  of 
interpreting  works  of  art  as  human  data  to  reconstruct  the  social, 
religious,  cultural,  and  intellectual  climate  within  which  man  lives  at 
a  particular  moment  of  history.  The  popular  notion  of  "apprecia- 
tionism,"  as  such,  is  not  a  function  of  art  history.  As  an  academic 
discipline  art  history  is  first  of  all  an  aspect  of  cultural  history  and 
merges  further  with  other  humanistic  areas,  such  as  philosophy,  re- 
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ligion,  and  literature.  By  the  nature  of  its  research  methods  and  doc- 
umentary sources  it  presupposes  a  concurrent  development  in  lan- 
guage tools. 

The  two  courses  open  to  freshmen  which  will  define  for  him  the 
fields  of  art  history  and  studio  work  are  described  elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin.  These  are  the  Introduction  to  Art  History  and  the  optional 
related  course,  the  Design  Laboratory,  which  is  taken  concurrently. 

The  student  selecting  art  as  his  major  will  elect  either  art  history 
or  design  for  concentration.  In  design  he  will  follow  a  prescribed 
sequence  of  courses  designed  to  lead  him  from  basic  problems  in 
drawing  and  design  to  the  art  of  painting  and  graphics.  In  the  history 
of  art  he  will  effect  a  chronological  spread  of  area  courses  and  select 
one  area  for  specialization. 

The  department  offers  an  honors  program  in  art  history  which 
leads  the  superior  student  into  independent  study  and  research  as  a 
prelude  to  graduate  study  in  the  field.  Special  lectures,  traveling 
exhibitions,  and  art  films  are  arranged  by  the  department  or  the  Duke 
University  Student  Union,  and  field  trips  are  arranged  in  connection 
with  art  history  and  studio  classes  from  time  to  time. 

BOTANY 

Some  students  elect  botany  as  a  major  even  though  they  do  not 
intend  to  become  professional  botanists.  Botany  gives  a  broad  appre- 
ciation of  biological  principles  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The 
non-preprofessional  student  will  develop  an  understanding  of  living 
things,  will  be  able  to  cope  with  practical  botanical  problems  (for 
example  in  gardening  and  horticulture),  and  will  understand  more 
thoroughly  the  world  around  him.  Other  majors  in  botany  look  upon 
their  training  as  leading  to  a  career.  The  course  work  for  the  botany 
major  gives  an  adequate  foundation  for  the  later  graduate  training 
that  is  required  for  professional  activity  in  almost  all  botanical  fields 
today. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  botany  is  broad.  But  realizing 
that  individuals'  interests  differ,  the  department  takes  a  liberal  view 
toward  course  requirements.  Botanical  studies  can  be  divided  into 
two  areas — field  and  laboratory — and  the  course  requirements  are 
divided  between  these  areas.  The  student  must  take  two  one- 
semester  field  courses  (from  among  plant  identification,  ecology,  and 
taxonomy  of  lower  groups)  and  two  one-semester  laboratory  courses 
(from  among  physiology,  bacteriology,  genetics,  and  anatomy).  The 
student  may  then  choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  other  courses  to 
complete  his  major. 
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A  botany  major  should  have  basic  training  in  certain  related  fields. 
Introductory  chemistry  and  mathematics  are  strongly  suggested,  but 
the  student  is  given  a  free  choice. 

The  department  tries  to  bring  all  its  majors  into  the  center  of  the 
botanical  activities  at  Duke.  The  student's  program  may  be  as  varied 
as  he  wants  to  make  it  and  may  include  research  work  or  part-time 
employment  with  staff  members,  field  trips  and  informal  seminars, 
or  even  summer  study-research  projects  on  the  campus  or  at  Duke's 
marine  biological  laboratory  on  the  coast  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  has  been  defined  as  the  science  of  substances — a  dis- 
cipline that  is  concerned  with  structure,  properties,  and  reactions  that 
change  one  substance  into  another.  Yet  this  definition  fails  to  sug- 
gest that  the  province  of  chemistry  also  includes  other  endeavors,  such 
as  the  search  for  new  high-energy  rocket  fuels  and  for  drugs  that 
may  curtail  the  ravages  of  cancer.  Whether  one's  interest  is  in  basic 
or  applied  chemistry,  he  will  at  one  time  pursue  his  study  on  the 
macroscopic  level  where  "bulk"  phenomena  involving  perhaps  a 
billion-trillion  molecules  are  observed  and  at  another  time  on  the 
submicroscopic  level  where  the  intimate  course  of  reactions  between 
individual  molecules  is  deduced. 

The  program  for  the  chemistry  major  is  designed  to  give  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  science  and 
a  practical  knowledge  of  common  laboratory  techniques  and  experi- 
mental procedures.  The  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree, approved  by  the  Committee  on  Professional  Training  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  gives  intensive  training  in  chemistry  and 
the  related  disciplines  of  physics  and  mathematics,  while  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  somewhat  less  than  half 
a  student's  time  is  devoted  to  his  major  and  related  work. 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  common  to  all  major 
programs.  General  Chemistry  emphasizes  the  general  theory  and 
behavior  of  matter  in  bulk  and  the  structure,  properties,  and  reactions 
of  many  elements  and  compounds.  The  Periodic  Table  and  the  chem- 
ical bond  are  stressed.  Analytical  Chemistry  presents  the  theory  of 
solutions  and  the  techniques  of  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  colori- 
metric  methods  used  to  identify  substances  and  establish  the  composi- 
tion of  chemical  systems.  Organic  Chemistry  describes  the  systematic 
behavior,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  individual  compounds  of  carbon 
and  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  various  classes  of  carbon 
compounds.    Physical  Chemistry  stresses  a  critical,  rigorous  examina- 
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tion  of  the  principles  underlying  all  areas  of  chemistry.  The  states 
of  matter,  solutions,  velocities  of  reactions,  equilibrium,  molecular 
structure,  and  thermodynamics  are  among  the  areas  treated. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  curriculum  advanced  work  is  also  pur- 
sued in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  quantitative  analysis,  in- 
organic chemistry,  qualitative  organic  analysis,  nuclear  chemistry, 
chemical  instrumentation,  and  organic  preparations. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  recognizes  its  responsibility  toward 
those  students  whose  secondary  school  preparation  has  been  excep- 
tional and  whose  ability  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  For  these 
gifted  students,  the  department  offers  a  different  and  challenging  cur- 
riculum during  the  first  two  years  aimed  at  enrichment  rather  than 
acceleration.  During  the  third  year,  these  students  are  taught  in 
special  recitation  and  laboratory  sections  of  the  regular  course;  in  the 
senior  year  they  may  pursue  independent  study  and  research  in  the 
Graduation  with  Distinction  program. 

ECONOMICS,  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION, 
AND  ACCOUNTING 

In  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
courses  are  offered  in  three  divisions:  Economics,  Business  Admin- 
tration,  and  Accounting.  The  student  may  specialize  or  major  in 
any  one  of  the  three  divisions,  but  in  doing  so  he  will  usually  take 
courses  in  both  of  the  other  divisions  as  well.  All  students  major- 
ing in  the  department  take  work  in  money  and  banking  as  well  as 
in  accounting  or  statistics. 

In  the  economics  division  of  the  department  theory  and  princi- 
ples are  stressed  rather  than  vocational  or  professional  goals.  The 
purpose  is  to  develop  the  critical  and  analytical  skills  that  underlie 
the  ability  to  understand  the  problems  and  institutions  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Although  a  broad  training  in  principles  rather  than 
specialization  is  emphasized,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  elect 
one  or  more  courses  in  more  specialized  fields,  such  as  economic 
history,  international  economics,  labor  economics,  and  finance,  both 
private  and  public.  The  work  in  economics  furnishes  the  academic 
background  necessary  for  many  positions  in  industry  and  commerce, 
for  work  in  the  economic  branches  of  government  service,  and  for 
graduate  work  in  economics  and  the  other  social  sciences. 

The  courses  in  both  business  administration  and  accounting  are 
concerned  with  the  general  principles  of  business  administration  and 
accounting  rather  than  specific  applications.  However,  these  courses 
stress  the  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  for  those  preparing  for 
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careers  in  industry  and  commerce  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the 
student  who  has  chosen  a  vocation  to  include  some  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  his  program. 

In  the  business  administration  division  the  work  is  built  around 
three  core  subjects  or  fields:  production,  finance,  and  marketing. 
Production  stresses  the  problems  which  executives  encounter  in 
managing  a  factory  or  business.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
problems  is  the  management  of  personnel  or  labor.  There  is  a 
separate  course  in  personnel  management  which,  with  several  courses 
in  labor  economics  in  the  economics  division,  provides  the  basis  for 
an  understanding  of  labor  problems.  Finance  includes  work  in 
corporation  finance  and  in  investments.  Both  fields  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  accounting.  This  field  provides  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  student  to  develop  the  principles  required  in  investment 
banking  and  in  the  securities  brokerage  business.  Marketing  provides 
an  understanding  of  geographic  price  structures  and  of  the  structure, 
policies,  and  methods  that  producers  use  in  distributing  their  output 
to  buyers. 

The  accounting  division  provides  a  complete  course  of  study  in 
the  basic  principles  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  other  courses  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  student  to  take  the  examination  for  Certified 
Public  Accountant.  Graduates  of  this  division  are  qualified  to  begin 
work  in  accounting  firms,  in  the  government,  and  in  the  accounting 
departments  of  business  firms. 

In  the  senior  year,  majors  may  pursue  independent  study  lead- 
ing to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 

EDUCATION 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  to  provide 
professional  preparation  for  teachers  and  other  personnel  for  the 
schools.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  De- 
partment are  of  primary  interest  to  students  who  intend  to  teach. 
Such  courses  deal  with  principles  and  materials  of  instruction  and 
their  application  to  the  classroom.  However,  the  Department  offers 
several  courses  in  the  area  of  liberal  education  which  will  help  in 
developing  a  better  understanding  of  people  and  society.  Most  of 
the  courses  in  social  and  psychological  foundations  of  education  are 
in  this  category. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  Duke  University  prepares  teachers 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Prospective  elementary- 
school  teachers  major  in  education  since  in  this  way  they  may  best 
meet  the  dual  requirements  of  gaining  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
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of  the  areas  taught  in  elementary  school  and  acquiring  an  under- 
standing of  child  development  and  learning  theory.  The  University 
prepares  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  in  the  fields  of  art,  Eng- 
lish, foreign  languages,  health  and  physical  education,  mathematics, 
music,  the  sciences,  and  the  social  studies.  Prospective  secondary- 
school  teachers  are  encouraged  to  major  in  the  academic  department 
of  their  principal  interest  and  to  choose  related  work  which  will 
strengthen  their  preparation  for  a  teaching  career.  There  is  a  special 
program  in  science  education  designed  to  provide  a  broad  background 
in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Introductory  Psychology  is  prerequisite  to  all  programs  in  teacher 
education.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  back- 
ground for  understanding  the  behavior  of  children  and  adolescents. 
It  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  devote  an  entire  semester  of  their 
senior  year  to  courses  in  professional  education  and  student  teaching. 
During  the  latter  half  of  this  semester  they  are  engaged  full-time 
in  public  schools,  doing  observation,  and  student  teaching. 

Advisers  in  the  Department  of  Education  will  help  in  planning  a 
program  that  will  serve  individual  student  needs.  For  example,  each 
student's  program  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
state  or  states  in  which  he  desires  certification.  Students  may  also 
be  helped,  by  their  adviser,  to  work  toward  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  teach  and,  if  so,  what  subject  or  grade. 

Anyone  planning  to  teach  who  majors  in  another  department 
should  also  make  an  appointment  with  a  Department  of  Education 
adviser  prior  to  each  registration  period  for  the  proper  planning 
of  his  programs.  Among  other  things,  such  a  contact  will  insure 
that  a  place  will  be  available  in  the  student  teaching  program  in  the 
senior  year. 

In  the  senior  year,  majors  may  pursue  work  leading  to  Graduation 
with  Distinction. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  civil  engineer  must  acquire  a  core  of  fundamental  knowledge 
based  upon  scientific  and  engineering  principles.  To  this  end  he 
studies  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  other  basic  sciences, 
particularly  the  engineering  sciences,  including  mechanics  of  solids 
and  fluids,  thermodynamics,  electricity  and  magnetism. 

In  addition,  the  civil  engineer  must  be  challenged  to  enlarge  and 
mature  his  understanding  of  fundamental  human  values  and  their 
relation  to  the  physical  world  in  which  he  lives  so  that  he  can  plan 
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and  design,  administer  or  operate  the  essential  facilities  of  the  civil- 
ized community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  must  develop  an  interest 
in  society,  understand  his  relation  to  society,  and  recognize  the 
responsibilities  inherent  in  the  relationship. 

About  one-half  of  the  civil  engineering  curriculum  during  the  first 
two  years  is  devoted  to  course  sequences  in  mathematics  and  the 
sciences,  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  history,  social  science,  and 
English,  with  special  emphasis  on  written  and  oral  communication. 
Also  included  is  a  study  of  engineering  measurements,  how  they  are 
obtained  through  surveys  and  presented  on  maps  and  plans. 

The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  continues  the  program  of  the 
first  two  years  with  further  development  and  enrichment.  It  is  the 
mathematics  and  solid  mechanics  of  the  sophomore  year  which  lead 
directly  to  structural,  soil,  and  fluid  mechanics  in  the  junior  year. 
These,  in  the  senior  year,  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems 
dealing  with  foundations  and  structural  design,  and  with  hydraulic, 
sanitary,  and  transportation  engineering.  The  surveying  and  map- 
ping of  the  sophomore  year  builds  through  the  surveying  and  design 
of  routes  in  the  junior  year,  into  the  solution  of  the  geometric  prob- 
lems of  transportation  engineering  in  the  senior  year.  Similarly,  the 
early  consideration  of  the  elementary  properties  of  engineering  mate- 
rials is  continued  for  a  progressively  better  understanding  of  their 
behavior  so  that  they  may  be  used  wisely  and  economically. 

A  planned  program  of  electives  in  both  liberal  and  technical 
subjects  constitutes  one-third  of  the  work  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  A  student  devotes  approximately  one-half  of  the  time  allowed 
to  a  field  particularly  suited  to  his  aptitudes  and  interests.  By  this 
means  the  highly  integrated  engineering  and  science  courses  of  the 
first  two  years  are  broadened  and,  within  limits,  a  disciplined  under- 
standing may  be  achieved  in  one  or  more  subjects  that  appeal  to  the 
student.  Suggestive  of  the  latter  are  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences;  economics  and  business  administration;  literature,  lan- 
guages, or  another  course  in  the  humanities;  political  science,  soci- 
ology, psychology  or  other  social  science. 

In  the  senior  year,  majors  may  pursue  independent  study  leading 
to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  profession  of  electrical  engineering  utilizes  the  electrical  and 
magnetic  forces  of  nature  and  properties  of  matter  to  supply  human 
needs.  Because  electricity  is  the  most  flexible  form  of  energy 
available  to  man,  electrical  engineering  influences  the  living  of  most 
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of  the  world's  population.  This  profession  is  concerned  with  the 
processing  and  transmitting  of  information — as  in  television,  radar, 
radio,  electronic  measurement  and  computation.  It  is  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  processing,  transmitting,  and  controlling  of  energy — 
as  in  rotating  machines,  power  systems  and  automatic  industrial 
processes.  It  provides  most  of  our  labor-saving  home  appliances  and 
many  of  the  instruments  of  modern  scientific  research  and  of  modern 
medical  practice. 

The  professional  electrical  engineer  may  engage  in  consulting, 
research  and  development,  design  and  manufacturing,  operation  and 
maintenance,  or  management  and  sales. 

The  educational  program  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  Duke  is  directed  toward  the  following  four  objectives: 

1 .  To  produce  engineers  who  are  equipped  to  function  at  the  high- 
est professional  level,  not  only  today,  but  several  decades  on 
into  the  future,  regardless  of  the  scientific  advances  that  the 
future  may  bring.  To  meet  this  objective,  the  program  seeks 
to  provide  a  fundamental  understanding  both  of  the  science  of 
engineering,  which  is  based  on  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences,  and  of  the  art  of  engineering,  which  depends  on  human 
imagination  and  judgment. 

2.  To  produce  engineers  who  can  function  intelligently  within  the 
economic  and  social  framework  of  our  culture — persons  who  are 
able  to  extrapolate  from  the  past,  through  the  present,  and  into 
the  future,  in  terms  of  human  material  wants  and  needs,  and 
who  are  able  to  organize  the  human  effort  and  financial  resources 
necessary  to  provide  the  machines,  goods,  structures,  and  serv- 
ices that  will  meet  those  needs  and  wants. 

3.  To  produce  engineers  who  recognize  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  their  communities. 

4.  To  produce  engineers  who  seek  to  continue  aesthetic,  ethical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  growth. 

The  first  of  the  four  objectives  is  served  by  the  required  and 
elective  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  engineering 
science,  and  electrical  engineering;  the  last  three  objectives,  by  the 
required  and  elective  courses  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  studies. 
All  four  objectives  are  served  by  various  aspects  of  the  extra- 
curricular program,  including  those  of  the  general  university  program. 

The  instructional,  research,  and  service  staffs  are  selected  for 
their  competence  and  effectiveness  in  contributing  to  the  four  ob- 
jectives.   Furtherance  of  the  objectives  is  also  served  by  a  continuing 
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development  of  the  staffs,  the  library  holdings,  and  the  teaching  and 
research  laboratories.  Another  factor  of  significance  to  the  under- 
graduate program  in  electrical  engineering  at  Duke  is  the  stimulation 
and  enrichment  provided  by  the  presence  of  a  graduate  program  in 
electrical  engineering  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

In  the  senior  year,  majors  may  pursue  independent  study  leading 
to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  Engineering,  which  is  extremely  broad  in  its  applica- 
tions, may  include  the  design  of  products  or  production  methods, 
supervision  of  production,  management  of  business  operations  or 
technical  projects,  testing  individual  machines  or  complete  plants,  or 
conducting  basic  or  applied  research. 

The  function  and  work  of  the  mechanical  engineer  has  changed 
radically  in  the  last  two  decades.  He  is  evolving  into  a  designer 
and  creator  of  machines  and  systems;  he  is  concerned  with  analytical 
details  of  devices  and  with  the  broader  problem  of  integrating  devices, 
machines,  and  personnel  into  efficient  organizations.  He  needs  to 
have  a  broad  understanding  of  his  environment,  considerable  skill  in 
communication,  an  appreciation  of  the  basic  sciences,  and  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  control  and  transmission  of 
power  in  all  its  forms. 

Understanding  of  his  environment  is  approached  by  means  of 
a  planned  program  in  the  humanities  starting  with  required  courses 
in  history  and  economics.  It  is  enlarged  by  a  planned  program  of 
electives  in  the  humanities-social  science  area  chosen  by  the  student, 
in  consultation  with  his  adviser,  to  suit  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
individual. 

Communication  skill  is  developed  through  required  courses  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  graphics — the  arts  of  communication. 
The  English  courses  lay  the  foundation  for  the  writing  and  effective 
oral  presentation  urgently  needed  by  the  professional  engineer.  The 
mathematics  courses  provide  the  analytical  tools  needed  through  a 
study  of  calculus  and  an  introduction  to  the  higher  mathematics 
needed  in  this  age  of  space.  The  graphics  courses  provide  both  an 
additional  opportunity  for  effective  communication  and  a  tool  for 
resolving  many  engineering  problems.  Required  courses  in  physics 
and  chemistry  provide  a  foundation  in  the  basic  sciences.  Students 
contemplating  graduate  work  are  urged  to  take  some  of  the  approved 
electives  in  this  area. 

The  control  and  utilization  of  power  in  mechanical  engineering 
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is  split  into  two  sequences — a  design  sequence  concerned  with  the 
machines,  devices,  and  systems;  and  a  power,  or  thermodynamic, 
sequence  concerned  with  the  fundamentals  of  mass  and  heat  transfer. 
The  design  sequence  is  initiated  with  courses  in  drawing,  descriptive 
geometry,  statics,  and  strength  of  materials.  These  are  accompanied 
by  courses  in  material  structure  and  properties,  and  a  basic  course 
in  kinematics  and  kinetics.  The  design  sequence  is  continued  in 
the  junior  year  through  the  machine  design  courses,  and  in  the  senior 
year  by  response  of  physical  systems  and  electrical  engineering. 

Thermodynamics  is  encountered  in  the  junior  year  through  two 
basic  courses.  These  are  accompanied  by  a  basic  course  in  fluid 
flow  and  one  in  heat  transfer.  In  the  senior  year,  this  sequence  is 
continued  with  courses  in  combustion  engines  and  power  plants. 

The  inter-relations  between  the  design  and  thermodynamic  se- 
quences and  the  application  of  communication  skills  are  emphasized 
through  the  experimental  laboratory  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
year  and  in  the  senior  seminar  courses. 

In  the  senior  year,  majors  may  pursue  independent  study  leading 
to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 

ENGLISH 

The  study  of  literature  is,  and  will  always  be,  one  of  the  broadest 
avenues  to  a  liberal  education.  It  holds  wide  opportunities  to 
approach  and  synthesize  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  human 
knowledge  and  to  deal,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  great  minds 
of  the  past  and  present.  These  are,  essentially,  very  "practical" 
functions  just  as,  at  the  other  pole,  to  study  literature  is  to  gain  insight 
into  the  very  practical  art  of  communicating  through  the  written  word. 
But  perhaps  most  of  man's  conscious  activity  takes  place  neither  on 
a  high  metaphysical  plane  nor  on  the  level  of  the  daily  job;  on  the 
middle  plane  where  he  often  lives  and  acts,  literature  holds  the  finest 
resource  for  understanding  human  character  and  all  its  complexities, 
for  acquiring  a  sensitivity  to  the  human  condition  and  its  workable 
values.  Finally,  everyone  has  to  some  degree  an  aesthetic  drive:  the 
study  of  literature  gives  it  depth,  direction,  and  rich  satisfaction. 

The  student  choosing  a  major  in  English  concentrates  in  the 
study  of  English  or  American  literature.  The  English  Department 
has  a  varied  program  of  offerings,  and  the  major  is  required  to 
satisfy  a  pattern  of  distribution  rather  than  to  take  specific  courses. 
As  a  result  the  major  will  find  his  academic  program  marked  by 
flexibility  and  individual  responsibility.  Usually  he  will  be  able  to 
follow  his  preferences  within  a  wide  range  of  English  and  American 
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literature  and  can  also  take  two  or  more  courses  in  some  restricted 
area  such  as  Elizabethan  drama  or  nineteenth-century  English  litera- 
ture or  contemporary  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama. 

The  size  and  diversity  of  the  Department  also  give  him  unusual 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  teachers.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  exploit 
the  opportunity  to  select  teachers  who  have  differing  approaches  to 
literature  and  to  classroom  methods.  He  has,  furthermore,  a  wide 
freedom  in  his  program  of  related  work,  though  he  is  helped  in  his 
planning  by  the  member  of  the  Department  who  acts  as  his  academic 
adviser. 

Various  courses  in  the  Department  lead  into  rewarding  activities 
besides  the  basic  assignments.  Twice  a  year  the  three  sections  of 
the  class  in  Shakespeare  present  a  public  reading  of  a  play;  and 
the  trend  for  other  classes  to  organize  similar  readings  has  been 
growing.  Other  opportunities  for  creative  expression  are  found  in 
the  Archive  (the  campus  literary  magazine),  the  Chronicle  (the  news- 
paper) and  in  student  groups  devoted  to  speech,  debate,  and  the 
drama. 

The  Department  poses  some  formal  challenges  to  the  interested, 
energetic  student.  The  Anne  Flexner  Memorial  Award  in  Creative 
Writing  is  given  annually.  For  his  final  year  the  major  may  be 
invited  to  enter  the  Senior  Seminar,  which  is  meant  to  lead  to  Gradu- 
ation with  Distinction  in  English;  this  seminar  heavily  stresses  inde- 
pendent reading  and  the  writing  of  a  critical  research  paper.  Every 
major  is  eligible  in  his  senior  year  to  enter  any  among  a  dozen  courses 
that  are  primarily  designed  for  graduate  students  and  that  introduce 
him  to  a  more  technical  and  critical  approach  than  he  will  usually 
meet  in  the  conventional  undergraduate  program. 

GEOLOGY 

In  1473  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (England)  used  the  term  Geology 
to  distinguish  "Earthly  Science"  from  Theology,  or  "Heavenly  Sci- 
ence." Today  it  is  still  called  "Earth  Science."  Geology  is  a  dis- 
cipline which  tries  to  explain  the  earth,  its  surface  history,  its  interior 
development  with  its  enclosed  fossils  and  ores,  in  short,  the  sequence 
of  events  and  how  they  came  about.  Its  applications  take  the  form 
of  petroleum  engineering  and  mining  geology. 

To  accomplish  this  we  have  to  know  the  minerals,  the  building 
blocks  of  rocks,  as  well  as  the  rocks  themselves.  We  have  to  know 
how  the  rocks  were,  and  are,  formed  in  order  to  distinguish  those 
caused  by  freezing  from  a  liquid  condition  from  those  settling  out  of 
water  or  those  formed  by  heat  and  pressure  on  pre-existing  rocks. 
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Where  do  the  valleys  and  hills  come  from?  Most  are  sawed  out 
by  running  water,  but  some  are  the  result  of  breaks  or  cracks  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  Along  the  sea  coast  we  find  drowned  valleys 
or  raised  beaches.  Why?  And  why  do  marine  shells  appear  in 
the  rocks  of  high  mountains?  Why  do  some  rocks  contain  fossils 
of  animals  and  plants  long  dead,  and  where  did  our  modern  types 
of  plants  and  animals  first  appear?  Why  are  the  rocks  in  this  road 
cut  at  a  steep  angle  to  the  road  surface?  Why  somewhere  else  are 
they  parallel  to  the  road  bed?  Why  are  some  able  to  keep  a  steep 
wall  and  why  some  so  flat?  Why  is  the  Grand  Canyon  a  narrow 
deep  valley  while  the  Mississippi  valley  is  so  wide  and  shallow? 
These  and  many  other  questions  are  asked.  After  all,  as  earth 
people,  we  might  well  have  some  knowledge  of  our  habitat. 

For  the  most  part,  the  majority  of  students  take  geology  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  why  and  how  it  takes  its  present  physical  form.  Others 
prepare  themselves  to  qualify  for  advanced  work  leading  to  pro- 
fessional careers  in  geology. 

GERMAN 

Germany  and  German-speaking  countries  have  contributed  many 
men  of  genius  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields:  poetry,  the  novel,  philos- 
ophy, music,  medicine,  psychology,  and  most  of  the  natural  sciences. 
A  study  of  the  German  language  is  obviously  a  desirable  and  even 
required  tool  for  opening  up  their  achievements  in  these  varied  areas. 
Moreover,  our  country  has,  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  renewed 
her  cultural,  political  and  economic  ties  with  Western  Germany  and 
Austria.  This  association  is  apparently  destined  to  remain  close  for 
some  time  to  come.  A  firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, with  the  literature  and  social  background  of  the  Germanic 
countries,  is  therefore  valuable  and,  in  some  cases,  indispensable  both 
to  the  future  specialist  and  to  the  well  rounded  liberal  arts  student. 
Germany,  even  though  divided,  is  still  a  major  state  of  central  Europe. 
Knowledge  of  its  language,  culture  and  civilization  is  essential  for 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture  of  modern  Europe,  and  of 
Western  civilization. 

A  German  major  is  required  to  take  eight  semester  courses  in 
the  department.  In  the  early  stages  of  study,  language  laboratory 
facilities  are  of  assistance;  this  approach  is  being  increasingly  empha- 
sized in  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  The  German  major  is  also 
asked  to  choose  several  courses  from  the  various  Humanities  sub- 
jects, i.e.,  other  literature  courses,  including  English  or  American  or 
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Comparative  Literature,  French,  Spanish  and  Russian  literature  as 
well  as  suitable  courses  in  philosophy,  history,  religion.  Study  in 
these  areas  rounds  out  a  liberal  education. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  place  language  and  literature 
study  within  the  framework  of  Germanic  civilization  and  European 
culture  in  general.  The  poets  and  writers  of  world  influence 
(Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine  and  the  modern  figures  of  Rilke  and  Thomas 
Mann)  are  seen  against  the  background  of  great  musicians  of 
Austrian  and  German  birth  (Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann) as  well  as  the  achievements  of  their  greatest,  best  known, 
most  influential  thinkers  (Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche). 

What  are  the  benefits  of  such  a  major?  The  purely  cultural 
benefits  cannot  easily  be  summarized.  Just  as  Goethe  and  Kant, 
Nietzsche,  Mann  and  Rilke  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
world  culture,  so  the  figure  of  Goethe's  Faust  stands  beside  Hamlet 
and  Don  Quixote  as  one  of  the  great  figures  in  Western  Literature. 

Beyond  its  contribution  to  a  liberal  arts  education,  this  major 
leads  into  teaching  (at  all  levels:  elementary,  high-school,  college  and 
university)  and  toward  the  government's  Foreign  Service  as  well  as 
into  such  channels,  potentially,  as  the  export  and  import  trade  with 
German-speaking  countries  (Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland). 

GREEK 

The  major  in  Greek  is  concerned  with  the  literature  and  history 
of  ancient  Greece.  All  students  take  the  same  core  of  work.  In 
the  second  year  the  student  is  introduced  to  two  important  classical 
auhors,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  Selections  from  Herodotus  on 
the  causes  of  conflict  between  East  and  West  illustrate  his  universal 
Hellenic  curiosity  and  sympathy,  and  indicate  the  basis  of  his  claim 
as  the  "Father  of  History."  In  the  Anabasis  by  Xenophon  the 
reader,  as  he  follows  the  upland  march  of  the  10,000  Greeks  through 
the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire,  glimpses  something  of  the  resource- 
fulness and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hellenes.  Also,  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  an  incident  decisive  in  the  orientation  of  the  Greek 
world  eastward,  and  thereby  in  the  birth  of  the  Hellenistic  Age. 
These  readings  are  preceded  by  a  grammatical  review,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  further  study  of  syntax  and  forms. 

The  third-year  course  serves  the  general  function  of  increasing 
the  student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  first  semester's  study,  Books  I-III  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
is  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  poetry  of  Homer.  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  highly  poetic  character  of  his  language;  a  closer  acquaintance 
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with  his  poetic  usage  is  achieved  by  requiring  the  students  to  give 
Attic  prose  equivalents  of  the  words  and  expressions  that  Homer 
uses,  with  a  view  to  showing  how  far  above  the  level  of  prose  Homer's 
language  rises.  Later  the  class  uses  Matthew  Arnold's  four  essential 
characteristics  of  Homer's  poetry  as  a  basis  for  criticism,  and  with 
these  as  criteria  tests  the  great  poetic  translations  from  Chapman  to 
Bryant  to  determine  which  of  the  characteristics  they  possess  and 
which  they  lack.  Then  the  students  in  turn  are  called  upon  to  write 
a  verse-translation  of  a  number  of  lines,  and  the  same  criticism  is 
applied  to  their  productions.  The  outcome  of  this  method  of  study 
is  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  and 
of  the  sublime  heights  of  his  poetry. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  centered  in  the  martyrdom  of 
Socrates  as  described  by  Plato  in  his  Apology  and  Crito.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax;  and  the  literary 
aspects  of  Plato's  writings  are  emphasized. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  student  is  familiarized  with  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Introductory  lectures  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  Greek  drama  (tragedy  and  comedy)  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  three  typical  masterpieces  selected  from  the 
works  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes.  In  addition  to 
translation,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  assimilation,  trans- 
formation, and  reproduction  of  the  thought  of  the  authors  into 
readable  and  idiomatic  English.  This  develops  literary  sense  as  well 
as  analytic  ability.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
drama  on  subsequent  European  literatures. 

In  addition  work  is  given  in  Greek  prose  composition  and  in 
Greek  history.  The  first  of  these  courses  seeks  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  language  in  general,  and  of  the  forms, 
vocabulary,  and  syntax  of  Greek  in  particular,  and  thereby  to  cultivate 
the  student's  memory  and  give  him  a  clear  conception  of  the  exact 
relation  of  clauses  to  one  another. 

In  the  second  course  a  survey  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
civilization  in  the  Greek  world  from  the  Late  Bronze  Age  to  the 
Macedonian  conquest  is  presented.  Throughout  the  course  strong 
emphasis  is  laid  on  underlying  causes  and  historical  significance  of 
events. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR 

The  Woman's  College 
Physical  education  in  some  form  is  universal.     It  is  inherently 
interesting  to  children  of  all  ages  and  to  most  adults.    It  is  a  broad 
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field  covering  many  aspects  of  motor  activity,  such  as  games,  aquatics, 
gymnastics,  the  many  forms  of  dance,  and  outing  and  camping 
activities. 

To  assure  that  positive  good  may  result  from  programs  of  physical 
education,  trained  leaders  are  necessary.  The  major  program  in 
physical  education  in  the  Woman's  College  has  as  its  purpose  the 
developing  of  teachers  whose  understanding  of  basic  theory  as  well 
as  skill  in  performance  makes  them  worthy  of  leaders  of  youth. 

The  courses  in  the  major  program  fall  into  three  main  categories: 
principles,  methods  and  materials,  and  biological  science.  In  a  course 
in  history  and  principles  of  physical  education,  the  student  discovers 
the  part  that  physical  education  has  played  from  the  early  Greek 
civilizations  to  the  present  time.  She  learns  the  place  of  sports, 
dance,  aquatics  and  gymnastics  in  American  and  European  cultures 
of  today.  She  studies  the  activity  needs  and  interests  of  children  of 
different  ages  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  laws  of  learning  as 
applied  to  the  learning  of  movement  skills.  Problems  of  administra- 
tion in  school  physical  education,  curriculum  building,  and  safety 
on  the  playground  are  some  of  the  topics  studied  in  other  theory 
courses. 

The  courses  in  methods  and  materials  are  directed  primarily  to 
the  teaching  of  physical  education  in  secondary  schools,  although 
teachers  of  other  subjects  or  students  in  sociology  and  religious  educa- 
tion find  certain  of  these  courses  valuable  as  related  work. 

A  strong  background  of  biological  science  is  also  necessary  for 
the  major.  A  course  in  mammalian  anatomy  gives  her  an  under- 
standing of  all  the  organ  systems  and  emphasizes  particularly  the 
nerve,  muscle,  and  skeletal  systems  of  the  human  body.  In  kinesi- 
ology human  movement  is  studied.  Students  review  the  mechanical 
principles  which  apply  to  human  motion  and  discover  the  charac- 
teristics of  movement  essential  to  development  of  skill  and  conser- 
vation of  energy.  Principles  of  Physiology  is  given  that  they  may 
understand  the  body  functions  as  a  basis  for  healthful  living,  and 
may  engage  in  or  lead  activity  with  awareness  of  the  effects  of 
exercise  on  the  human  mechanism. 

In  addition,  the  major  needs  a  broad  general  education.  Courses 
in  written  and  spoken  English,  literature,  art,  and  music  are  espe- 
cially desirable.  The  broader  her  educational  background  and  her 
understanding  of  people,  the  more  valuable  she  becomes  as  a  leader 
and  teacher. 

It  is  well  for  the  student  interested  in  the  physical  education 
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major  to  indicate  that  interest  early  so  that  she  may  select  certain 
necessary  prerequisite  courses  in  the  proper  sequence. 

HISTORY 

History  seeks  to  develop  insights  on  a  particular  body  of  human 
activity  whether  it  be  revolution  in  Russia,  dictatorship  in  Napo- 
leonic France,  or  the  building  of  empires  in  the  New  World.  To 
impart  these  insights  courses  in  history  strive  to  cultivate  far-ranging 
minds  and  the  kind  of  trained  intellects  that  delight  in  pursuing  a  line 
of  research  or  developing  a  good  argument.  As  worthy  components 
of  a  liberal  education  these  courses  espouse  the  view  that  the  un- 
examined life  is  not  worth  living  and  the  unexamined  world  is  not 
worth  living  in. 

At  Duke  a  major  in  history  is  planned  to  allow  students  almost 
complete  freedom  in  choosing  their  courses  within  the  framework  of 
the  University  philosophy  of  undergraduate  education.  Normally  all 
majors  are  required  to  take  an  introductory  course  in  Modern  History. 
Thereafter,  in  their  eight  or  more  semesters  of  history,  majors  have 
considerable  freedom  of  choice.  The  single  mandatory  stipulation 
is  that  two  courses  must  be  on  the  senior-graduate  level  so  that  every 
student  will  have  at  least  some  opportunity  for  intensive  investigation 
on  a  subject  in  an  area  of  special  interest.  Beyond  the  work  in 
history,  the  department  urges  majors  in  the  department  to  broaden 
their  understanding  by  exploring  widely  in  the  various  disciplines 
other  than  history.  The  latitude  provided  within  these  requirements 
is  perhaps  best  suggested  by  the  increasing  number  of  pre-medical 
students  now  majoring  in  history. 

The  History  Department  is  in  a  position  to  offer  an  unusually 
wide  range  of  subjects  to  prospective  students,  since  all  the  fields 
offered  by  the  Department  are  open  to  undergraduates.  These  fields 
are  American  (including  Diplomatic,  Colonial,  19th  Century,  20th 
Century,  the  South,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  and  Intellectual 
history)  Western  European  (including  Ancient  and  Medieval,  the 
Renaissance,  the  French  Revolution,  19th  and  20th  Century)  Eng- 
lish history  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  Russian,  Latin  American, 
Far  Eastern,  as  well  as  Military  and  Naval  history. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  courses  offered  in  the  various  fields, 
the  History  Department  has  introduced  a  special  program  of  seminars 
with  enrollment  limited  to  no  more  than  a  dozen  in  each  to  encourage 
students  who  are  interested  in  doing  independent  reading  and  re- 
search. Another  seminar,  the  "Senior  Seminar,"  is  provided  for 
superior  students,  particularly  those  working  toward  Graduation  with 
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Distinction  in  History.  But  whether  one  qualifies  for  "Distinction" 
or  not,  a  major  in  History  should  help  prepare  a  thoughtful  student 
to  enter  the  many  occupations  in  life  which  are  open  to  graduates  of 
a  liberal  arts  college. 

LATIN 

The  major  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  and  Roman 
Studies  involves  the  study  of  works  of  Latin  authors,  commencing 
with  the  "third-year"  courses  in  Latin  prose  and  poetry.  Lower-level 
courses,  primarily  in  the  mechanics  of  the  language  and  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  ability,  are  taught  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating,  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  obstacle  of  a  language  which  is  not 
our  own.  The  invention  of  writing  gave  to  language,  and  the  thought 
which  it  conveys,  a  life  which  the  spoken  word  loses  in  the  moment  of 
speaking.  A  language  "lives"  then,  not  only  in  present  utterance, 
but  also  wherever  in  reading  it  constitutes  a  bridge  of  communication. 
Latin  is  not  generally  in  current  spoken  use,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  as  the  medium  of  expression,  is  prerequisite  to  full  and 
satisfactory  comprehension  of  the  thought  and  literary  achievement 
of  the  Romans  as  captured  in  their  writing. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  command  of  Latin  is  beneficial 
to  the  speaker  and  reader  of  English,  and  while  it  may  be  that  the 
discipline  of  the  language  is  valuable  in  other  application,  the  major 
importance  of  Latin  lies  in  its  use,  as  the  instrument  of  expression, 
by  some  of  the  earliest,  and  still  notable,  thinkers  of  mankind. 
Western  civilization  draws  its  beginnings  and  early  development  from 
the  ancients,  and  in  the  widespread  sharing  of  their  influence  it  has 
its  principal  bond  of  unity.  Artists,  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters 
have  continually  returned  to  this  source  and  foundation;  and  the 
reestablishment  of  communication  with  the  ancients  and  their  cre- 
ations was  the  birth  of  that  Reawakening  which  was  to  be  a  parent 
of  the  Modern  World. 

The  major  program  leads  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  several 
of  the  great  literary  monuments  and  their  authors;  the  incomparable 
prose  styles  of  Cicero  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  of  Tacitus  in 
historiography;  the  powerful,  mordant  satire  of  Juvenal,  the  modern- 
sounding  scientific  thought  and  theory  of  Lucretius.  As  education 
these  studies,  like  those  of  other  great  literatures,  or  philosophy,  or 
fine  arts,  are  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  individual's  cultural 
development  and  personal  enrichment.  And  as  training  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  nor  ignored  in  these  days  when  the  spokes- 
men for  industry,  business,  and  the  professions  with  unanimous  accord 
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continually  emphasize  to  their  prospective  recruits  the  virtues  and 
values  preeminently  of  education  in  the  liberal  arts.  This  curriculum 
furnishes  the  intending  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  with  back- 
ground and  depth,  and  the  student  who  goes  on  to  graduate  work 
in  the  Classics  with  the  necessary  foundation  for  advanced  study. 

MATHEMATICS 

Some  of  the  many  areas  encompassed  by  mathematics  and  what 
this  "science"  has  to  offer,  can  be  gained  from  a  discussion  of  its 
three  main  branches:  algebra,  geometry,  and  analysis.  The  division 
known  as  algebra  stemmed  from  arithmetic  and  now  includes  such 
fields  as  abstract  algebra,  group  theory,  and  number  theory.  The 
algebra  to  which  students  are  introduced  in  high  school  is  a  powerful 
tool  for  solving  certain  types  of  problems,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  types  of  algebra.  Some  of  these  various  abstract  algebras  have 
found  applications  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences. 

The  second  branch  of  mathematics,  geometry,  had  its  origins  in 
the  space  apperception  of  primitive  man.  The  Greeks,  combining 
space  concepts  with  logical  and  abstract  reasoning,  developed  a 
postulational  or  axiomatic  system  known  as  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
The  Arabs  added  trigonometry  to  the  field  of  geometry,  and  the 
French  philosopher  Descartes  introduced  the  notion  of  coordinates, 
which  permitted  algebra  to  enter  into  the  study  of  geometry.  Differ- 
ential geometry,  which  arose  during  the  eighteenth  century,  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  Einstein's  theory  of  general 
relativity.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  several  non-Euclidean  geometries.  The  newest  subfield  of 
geometry  is  that  of  topology.  It  treats  those  aspects  of  figures  which 
do  not  change  under  deformation.  This  newest  member  of  the 
geometry  family  came  into  being  at  the  turn  of  this  century  and  in 
the  short  time  since  its  inception,  has  engulfed  all  classical  geometries 
and  has  had  a  marked  influence  in  many  other  areas  of  mathematics, 
as  well  as  in  such  unrelated  fields  as  medicine  and  psychology. 

The  third  branch  of  mathematics  is  called  analysis;  it  was  initiated 
by  Leibnitz  and  Newton  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Here  a  new  basic  concept  in  mathematics  was  added,  that  of  a  limit. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  concepts  of  man;  e.g.,  we  use 
it  in  rate  problems  and  in  finding  the  volumes  of  irregular  bodies. 
Many,  many  developments  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  sciences 
can  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  notion  of  a  limit.  A  few 
of  the  subfields  of  analysis  are  calculus,  real  and  complex  function 
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theory,  differential  equations,  infinite  series,  and  measure  and  integra- 
tion theory. 

The  student  selecting  mathematics  as  a  major  can  concentrate 
in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  just  mentioned,  or  he  can  select 
those  courses  in  each  branch  which  appeal  to  his  own  particular 
interests.  To  these  fields  should  be  added  the  field  known  as  applied 
mathematics  which  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  sci- 
entific and  technological  developments.  The  applied  mathematician 
is  interested  in  the  development  of  mathematics  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  in  the  application  of  mathematical  methods  in  such  fields  as 
engineering,  physics,  economics,  management.  The  student  inter- 
ested in  applied  mathematics  should  elect  courses  in  analysis,  com- 
puting, probability,  statistics,  and  mathematical  logic.  He  should 
also  have  a  strong  interest  in  a  related  field  such  as  physics  or 
economics. 

In  the  senior  year,  a  major  may  pursue  independent  study  leadin 
to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 


MUSIC 

The  study  of  music  is  usually  approached  through  one  of  three 
different  divisions  of  the  field.  Each  of  these  may  be  considered  a 
"specialization,"  but  a  well-balanced  knowledge  of  all  three  is  essential 
to  the  training  of  a  fine  musician.  These  branches  are  (a)  musical 
performance,  (b)  musical  theory  and  composition,  and  (c)  music 
history  and  musicology. 

In  order  to  achieve  highest  competence  in  musical  performance 
a  solid  background  of  technical  discipline  within  a  specified  medium 
(for  example,  piano,  violin,  or  flute)  is  necessary.  This  discipline 
can  best  be  established  in  the  early  years  and  should  be  well  de- 
veloped at  the  time  of  college  entrance.  At  whatever  stage  one 
decides  upon  the  study  of  music,  however,  the  acquaintance  and 
technical  mastery  of  an  instrument  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  musical  understanding.     This  should  not  be  postponed. 

The  study  of  musical  theory  encompasses  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  styles  and  technical  resources  utilized  in  compositions  which 
represent  the  continuity  of  musical  development  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Those  which  are  still  experimental  and  which  may  constitute 
bases  for  the  art  of  the  future  are  also  studied.  The  student  is  en- 
couraged to  work  with  this  material  in  original  constructions. 

Music  history  and  musicology  are  branches  of  general  historical 
study.  The  manifestations  of  a  civilization  in  terms  of  its  culture 
are  as  revealing  as  those  of  its  politics.     This  field  is  not  restricted 
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to  the  prospective  professional  musician.  Courses  which  cut  across 
various  historical  periods  and  which  consider  music  within  the  con- 
text of  sociological,  economic,  and  geographic  milieu  are  designed 
for  general  students. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  grows  out  of  a  group  of  questions  and  issues  that 
are  as  old  as  our  civilization.  Most  intelligent  persons  have  pon- 
dered them  at  some  times  in  their  lives.  What  sort  of  universe  do 
we  live  in?  Is  it  mental,  physical,  or  both?  Does  it  have  some 
over-all  purpose  or  plan?  And  what  about  man?  Is  there  some 
purpose  or  meaning  in  life?  Does  man  have  free  will  or  is  his 
behavior  determined?  The  philosopher  seeks  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, or  failing  that,  at  least  to  understand  them. 

Gradually,  there  have  arisen  divisions,  or  major  areas  in  philos- 
ophy, each  of  which  can  be  studied  in  some  isolation  from  the 
others.  For  example,  questions  of  free  will  may  raise  questions 
about  the  nature  of  caused  behavior,  the  nature  of  motivation,  of 
choosing,  of  intending,  and  of  thinking.  These  issues  form  a  sepa- 
rate area  which  we  call  philosophy  of  mind.  Again,  the  question 
of  what  our  aims  and  purposes  are  or  should  be  raise  further  ques- 
tions which  belong  to  the  discipline  we  call  ethics,  which  investigates 
such  topics  as  the  nature  of  moral  standards,  how  they  are  established 
and  justified,  and  with  the  analysis  of  such  concepts  as  "good," 
"ought,"  and  "right." 

Philosophers  in  trying  to  answer  such  questions  have  found 
themselves  raising  in  turn  such  questions  as:  How  do  we  establish 
the  truth  of  what  we  say?  How  do  we  test  our  beliefs?  What  con- 
stitutes good  evidence?  What  is  the  difference  between  knowing 
and  merely  believing?  This  area  in  philosophy  is  called  the  theory 
of  knowledge  or  epistemology. 

When  we  offer  answers  to  our  questions,  or  offer  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  we  try  to  give  reasons  for  our  answers.  We  try  to 
justify  and  show  the  soundness  of  our  conclusions.  The  study  of 
this  activity  is  logic,  a  branch  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Logic 
deals  among  other  things  with  the  nature  of  arguments,  the  differ- 
ences between  sound  and  unsound  reasoning.  Out  of  it  grows  the 
investigation  into  the  ways  in  which  general  principles  or  laws  are 
established  in  the  science,  which  we  call  inductive  logic.  Related 
to  this  is  the  study  of  the  ways  in  which  conclusions  are  established 
in  legal  arguments,  in  art  criticism,  and  in  evaluation. 

Philosophy  is  old,  inasmuch  as  philosophers  have  been  working 
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with  these  problems  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  And  yet  phi- 
losophy is  always  new,  since  succeeding  centuries  encounter  new 
problems,  and  discover  new  ways  of  approaching  the  old.  In  the 
twentieth  century  philosophy  has  discovered  a  new  vantage  point 
from  which  to  examine  its  problems,  that  of  the  study  of  language, 
and  the  relations  between  language,  thought  and  the  world.  Viewed 
from  this  new  standpoint,  many  of  the  traditional  issues  can  be 
seen  clearly  in  a  way  that  never  was  possible  before.  And  yet  the 
contemporary  emphasis  on  language,  which  reaches  into  nearly  every 
corner  of  philosophy,  gives  rise  to  new  and  special  problems  of  its 
own,  which  are  studies  in  formal  logic,  semantics  and  the  philosophy 
of  language. 

Here  then  are  a  few  of  the  major  areas  in  philosophy.    Within 
them  one  can  find  subordinate  and  related  studies  such  as  philoso- 
phy  of  science,  philosophy  of  art,  philosophy  of  law,  and  philosophy  i 
of  religion. 

This  brief  sketch  cannot  do  more  than  suggest  the  way  in  which 
the  parts  of  philosophy  grow  out  of  and  sometimes  discard  earlier 
parts;  new  issues,  new  fields  develop  in  philosophy.  And  yet,  philoso- 
phy is  one  of  the  few  subjects  which  studies  its  own  history.  Part 
of  the  study  of  philosophy  is  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  is,  the  I 
study  of  what  the  great  philosophers  of  the  past,  Plato,  Aristotle,  j 
Aquinas,  Kant,  and  Hume,  to  name  a  few,  had  to  say  on  the  funda- 
mental issues,  and,  in  fact,  which  issues  they  regarded  as  fundamental. 
Ancient  philosophy  is  not  outmoded  because  it  is  ancient  any  more 
than  ancient  art  is  outmoded. 

Philosophy  is  self-conscious  in  a  way  that  other  disciplines  are 
not.  For  it  seeks  a  total  view  of  things  and  in  trying  to  answer  its 
questions,  it  turns  and  investigates  its  own  methods  and  techniques 
in  giving  answers.  The  philosopher,  as  it  were,  is  always  trying  to 
look  over  his  own  shoulder  to  see  what  he  is  doing.  In  this  awkward 
posture,  he  advances  as  best  he  can  against  the  multitude  of  problems 
that  beset  him,  while  at  the  same  time  wrestling  with  the  question 
"What  is  Philosophy?",  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  of  all.  It 
will  not  then  be  surprising  to  learn  that  philosophy  has  always  been 
controversial;  despite  large  areas  of  agreement,  there  are  many  issues 
on  which  philosophers  differ  widely. 

The  major  in  philosophy  offers  considerable  latitude  in  delving 
into  the  several  areas  within  the  discipline.  It  does  not  itself  lead 
directly  to  a  career  except  that  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy.  But 
often  students  planning  a  career  in  other  areas  will  major  in  phi- 
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losophy  because  they  wish  to  avoid  specializing  too  soon,  or  because 
they  recognize  the  general  value  of  philosophic  study  in  making  one 
self-consciously  aware  of  the  methods,  assumptions  and  goals  of 
whatever  field  one  works  in,  and  because  philosophy  in  giving  this 
broad  vision  of  the  world  contributes  to  the  development  of  cultured 
and  thoughtful  individuals.  Some  knowledge  of  philosophy  has 
always  been  regarded  as  necessary  equipment  for  any  educated 
person. 

In  the  senior  year,  a  major  may  pursue  independent  study  leading 
to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 

PHYSICS 

Physics  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  energy  in  all  of  its  forms 
and  with  the  structure  of  matter.  Thus,  the  discipline  encompasses 
all  the  fields  touched  on  in  the  introductory  course,  mechanics,  heat, 
optics,  acoustics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  atomic  and  nuclear 
physics. 

Duke  University  has  a  full  program  for  a  major  in  physics.  The 
sequence  of  courses  is  usually  introductory  physics,  intermediate 
physics,  intermediate  mechanics  and  electricity,  electronics,  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  and  thermodynamics,  advanced  laboratory,  electro- 
magnetic theory  and  physical  optics,  and  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
The  courses  in  electronics  and  electricity  include  laboratory  work 
and  the  advanced  laboratory  includes  experimental  studies  in  optics, 
atomic  physics,  and  nuclear  physics.  As  an  undergraduate  one  does 
not  specialize  but  explores  the  basic  aspects  of  most  areas  in  physics. 

Senior  majors  who  have  demonstrated  excellent  laboratory  ability 
may  work  directly  with  one  of  the  graduate  research  groups  of  the 
department.  They  may  also  pursue  independent  study  and  research 
in  the  program  leading  toward  Graduation  with  Distinction.  At  all 
levels  there  exists  the  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  research  being  carried  out  in  the  department.  There  are  excellent 
research  programs  in  the  fields  of  nuclear  physics,  particle  physics, 
the  study  of  the  structure  of  molecules  and  solids  using  both  micro- 
wave and  optical  techniques,  the  properties  of  matter  at  temperatures 
approaching  absolute  zero,  and  theoretical  physics. 

Physics  majors  usually  "minor"  in  mathematics,  and  are  also 
expected  to  take  a  course  in  college  chemistry,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  additional  work  in  chemistry  be  taken.  As  a  whole,  the 
work  elected  by  the  undergraduate  major  provides  a  desirably  broad 
liberal  arts  base.     This  background  is  especially  important  for  the 
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person  planning  to  become  a  professional  physicist  since  he  will  soon 
become  specialized. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  general  objective  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  government  and 
politics  at  the  local,  state,  national  and  international  levels.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  the  Department  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses 
which  are  grouped  within  three  broad  areas  of  subject  matter,  Polit- 
ical Theory  and  Comparative  Government,  American  Government 
and  Public  Administration,  and  International  Law  and  Relations. 

The  student  majoring  in  political  science  begins  with  either  of 
the  courses,  The  American  System  of  Government  or  American 
and  Comparative  Political  Systems.  He  may  then  elect  courses  in 
any  of  several  fields.  In  the  area  of  political  theory  and  comparative 
government,  political  ideas  and  institutions  from  the  time  of  Plato  to 
the  present  day  may  be  studied.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  political 
thought  of  the  classical,  medieval  and  modern  periods,  as  well  as  in 
the  politics  and  governments  of  Europe,  the  Far  and  Middle  East,  and 
other  American  countries.  In  the  field  of  American  government  and 
public  administration,  problems  concerning  governmental  administra- 
tion, constitutional  law,  municipal  and  state  governments,  planning, 
and  domestic  policies  are  emphasized.  Opportunity  is  afforded  to 
study  the  role  of  political  parties  and  pressure  groups,  political  be- 
havior, and  the  relationships  among  political  institutions.  Again,  in' 
the  area  of  international  law  and  relations,  courses  in  international 
politics,  organization  and  law  may  be  selected. 

The  study  of  political  science  is  helpful  not  only  to  those  students 
seeking  a  broad,  liberal  education  but  especially  to  those  interested 
in  local,  state  or  national  government  employment.  It  is  also  bene- 
ficial to  students  preparing  for  law  as  well  as  those  studying  for 
careers  in  teaching,  public  relations,  medicine  and  journalism. 

A  senior  seminar,  offered  to  interested  and  able  students  in  polit 
ical  science,  leads  to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Over  the  last  half  century  the  field  of  psychology  has  undergone 
an  enormous  expansion,  stimulated  in  large  measure  by  the  demon- 
strated practical  value  of  psychology  in  a  variety  of  areas  of  appli- 
cation. Intelligence  testing,  human  engineering,  public  opinion 
polling,  career  counselling,  motivational  research,  market  surveys, 
and  clinical  interviewing  all  depend  to  some  extent  upon  basic  psycho- 
logical knowledge. 
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Although  these  applications  of  psychology  are  important  and  in- 
teresting it  must  be  recognized  that  they  are  applications,  that  is, 
they  draw  upon  the  essential  substance  of  psychology  discovered  in 
studies  of  general  experimental  psychology.  Because  of  the  wide- 
spread availability  in  the  popular  press  of  information  on  applied 
psychology,  many  beginning  students  do  not  have  this  idea,  and  are 
surprised  when  they  discover  in  the  introductory  course  that  psy- 
chology does  not  deal  primarily  with  applications  to  industry,  mental 
health,  academic  adjustment,  or  with  occult  phenomena,  but  rather 
with  a  set  of  general  scientific  principles  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  principles  are  established. 

In  keeping  with  the  importance  of  general  experimental  psy- 
chology, the  psychology  major  at  Duke  University  is  designed  to 
make  sure  that  a  student  becomes  acquainted  with  this  basic  field. 
This  emphasis  begins  in  the  introductory  course.  In  Introductory 
Psychology,  he  studies  a  series  of  standard  topics  which  provide  him 
with  a  survey  of  the  materials  which  later  courses  cover  in  more 
detail.  A  student  who  enjoys  the  beginning  course  will  probably 
find  the  major  in  psychology  exciting. 

Beyond  the  introductory  course  the  student  who  majors  in 
psychology  is  required  to  complete  the  following:  (a)  seven  semester 
courses  in  psychology,  which  must  include  (b)  a  year-long  course  in 
experimental  psychology  and  statistics  and  (c)  an  advanced  course 
in  at  least  one  area.  The  courses  not  covered  by  specific  requirements 
may  be  selected  from  such  offerings  as  biological  psychology,  child 
psychology,  tests  and  measurements,  applied  psychology,  and  social 
psychology.  The  course  offering  is  quite  large,  and  the  person  who 
is  considering  a  psychology  major  would  do  well  to  read  the  course 
descriptions  in  the  Bulletin  carefully. 

For  the  major  student  who  is  interested  and  capable,  the  psy- 
chology department  offers  several  opportunities  for  independent 
study.  Certain  intermediate-level  courses  entail  the  completion  of  a 
project,  which  involves  experimental  work.  At  more  advanced  levels 
there  are  two  series  of  courses  which  allow  the  student  to  do  in- 
dependent study  and  research.  One  of  these  sequences  leads  to 
Graduation  with  Distinction  in  psychology. 

RELIGION 

The  impact  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  upon  the  cultural 
history  of  the  Western  World  is  a  matter  of  record.  This  heritage 
remains  a  vital  and  continuing  factor  in  the  life  of  our  nation.  There 
have  been  many  by-products  of  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  West, 
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not  the  least  of  which  is  the  conception  and  growth  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  such  as  Duke  University.  The  incomparable  in-i 
fluence  of  the  literature  sacred  to  Christians  and  Jews  upon  the  re- 
ligious convictions,  the  thought,  and  the  moral  values  of  men,  attracts 
many  to  a  systematic  study  of  religion. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Religion  are  designed 
to  meet  a  variety  of  interests  and  needs.  Many  students  choose  to 
major  in  religion  because  it  affords  the  basis  for  a  sound  liberal 
education.  Course  work  in  the  department  provides  a  survey  of1, 
the  history  of  Christanity,  as  well  as  of  other  living  religions  of  the 
world,  which  serves  as  a  background  for  understanding  the  meaning 
of  religion  in  modern  life,  and  a  basis  for  theological  reflection  upon 
individual  and  social  problems.  The  student  may  choose  suitable 
courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University  as  related  work. 

The  needs  of  pre-theological  students  may  be  met  either  by  major- 
ing in  religion,  or  by  taking  a  good  range  of  courses  offered  by  the 
department.  Some  of  these  may  be  those  not  usually  taught  in  a 
theological  school;  others  may  examine  the  religious  significance  of 
college  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  non-major  student  often  elects  courses  in  such  diverse  areas 
as  the  systematic  or  historical  study  of  Christian  doctrines,  mar- 
riage and  the  family,  non-Christian  religions  in  the  modern  world,  or 
religious  values  of  classical  literature. 

A  senior  seminar  open  to  well-qualified  majors  leads  to  Gradu- 
ation with  Distinction. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

When  a  student  elects  to  concentrate  in  French  or  Spanish,  he 
has  decided  to  study  at  some  depth  two  important  aspects  of  a 
particular  culture:  the  language  and  the  literature.  At  Duke,  if 
he  majors  in  one  of  these  Romance  languages,  several  courses  in 
oral  or  written  French  or  Spanish  will  extend  and  strengthen  the 
skills  of  speaking  and  reading  French  or  Spanish.  He  will  devote 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  study  of  the  national 
literature.  Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  language  skills  will  therefore 
provide  him  with  insights  and  appreciation  of  the  literary  works. 
The  French  or  Spanish  major  will  obtain  a  complete  experience  of 
the  literature  of  his  specialty  by  a  judicious  choice  of  courses  ranging 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  literature.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
contact  with  the  literary  masterpieces  will  create  appreciation  of  and 
sympathy  for  the  people  whose  literature  he  is  studying. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  study  of  a  national  literature  must 
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be  made  within  the  perspective  of  the  humanities  and  history.  We 
therefore  try  to  balance  the  major  program  by  incorporating  into  it 
related  study  in  history,  philosophy,  fine  arts,  and  other  literature. 

A  man  or  woman  who  majors  in  the  humanities  is  by  definition 
attempting  to  understand  "man"  and  to  prepare  himself  for  an  in- 
telligent adjustment  to  the  society  of  his  fellow  men.  In  deciding  to 
concentrate  in  one  or  more  foreign  languages  he  can  work  toward 
this  goal  and  also  prepare  himself  for  a  possible  career  in  government, 
industry,  foreign  commerce,  and,  of  course,  teaching. 

Students  majoring  in  Romance  languages  will  find  regular  extra- 
class  activities  which  put  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages 
to  use :  there  are  honorary  societies  as  well  as  weekly,  informal  supper 
meetings  of  language  groups,  where  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
French  or  Spanish;  and  every  year  students  present  a  French  play. 

RUSSIAN 

Like  the  more  traditional  language  majors,  the  major  in  Russian 
emphasizes  the  study  of  culture,  literature,  and  history  as  well  as 
language.  Both  pre-  and  post-revolutionary  Russia  are,  of  course, 
included  in  these  studies. 

Today  the  reasons  why  an  American  should  study  Russian  and 
the  Russian  people  are  more  compelling  than  ever.  In  recent  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  and  irrevocably  emerged  as  a 
young,  vigorous  and  aggressive  world  power.  The  need  for  persons 
with  a  command  of  the  Russian  language,  and  with  training  in  some 
aspect  of  Soviet  life,  or  the  ability  to  correlate  a  recognized  discipline 
against  Soviet  backgrounds,  is  widely  recognized.  Russian  is  a 
langauge  in  which  a  critical  shortage  of  experts  exists;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  preferential  government  grants  for  those  students  who 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  Russian  attests  to  this  fact. 

Moreover,  Russian  is  the  mother  tongue  of  over  100  million 
people.  It  is  also  the  administrative  language  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hence,  it  is  an  acquired  language  for  another  100  million  non-Russian 
citizens  of  the  USSR  and  can  serve  to  unlock  the  world  of  other 
groups  within  the  Soviet  Union.  These  peoples  include  the  Slavic 
minorities  such  as  the  Ukrainians  and  the  non-Slavic  members  like 
the  Georgians  and  the  peoples  of  Siberia.  Russian  is  the  only  bridge 
between  the  latter  groups  and  the  outside  world. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  needs  for  learning  Russian,  sight 
is  not  lost  of  the  importance  of  earlier  Russian  contributions  to  the 
culture  of  our  time.  Classical  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  such  names  as  Pushkin,  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy,  has 
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a  place  alongside  the  great  periods  of  flowering  of  Western  and 
Eastern  culture.     Other  Russian  contributions  in  linguistics,  literal 
theory  and  history,  are  just  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

Russian  studies  present  a  challenge,  but  one  well  worth  the  effort. 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  Russian  is  a  difficult  language,  none 
of  its  difficulties  is  insurmountable.  Of  great  help  is  the  fact  that 
Russian  is  an  Indo-European  language  and  has  formal  categories 
and  a  basic  syntax  little  different  from  those  of  other  members  of  the 
Indo-European  family  like  Latin  and  English.  As  the  student  of 
Russian  probes  more  deeply  into  his  field  he  will  also  be  struck  by 
the  similarities  between  Russian  culture  and  the  culture  of  the 
Western  world,  similarities  that  are  often  obscured  by  superficia 
differences.  He  will  be  equally  impressed  by  the  often  deep  differ- 
ences lying  under  apparently  similar  and  analogous  institutions. 
It  is  the  mark  of  the  expert  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  Russian  major  may  then  by  summarized  as 
the  development  of  persons  who,  as  a  result  of  a  thorough  anc 
scholarly  study  of  the  Russian  language  and  Soviet  institutions,  have 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  further  knowledge  so  necessary 
to  those  whose  role  will  be  to  understand  the  Russian  world  and  to 
interpret  this  world  to  their  own  countrymen. 

SOCIOLOGY 

As  a  systematic  study  of  the  network  of  human  relationships  that 
we  know  as  society,  sociology  focuses  inquiry  on  the  various  patterns 
and  processes  of  man's  associational  life.  The  basic  subject  matter  of 
sociology  is  human  interaction,  its  form  and  content.  Wherever 
people  are  in  communication  with  each  other,  whenever  direct  or 
indirect  contacts  occur,  sociologists  find  possible  materials  for  their 
research.  Analytic  in  its  mode  of  description,  sociology  is  concerned 
with  the  "how"  as  well  as  the  "what"  of  human  interaction.  In  their 
examination  of  social  relationships  sociologists  seek  not  merely  to 
chronicle  human  behavior,  but  also  to  account  for  it.  They  search 
out  environmental  conditions  that  produce,  maintain,  or  change  pat- 
terns and  processes.  They  discover,  trace,  and  measure  lines  of 
influence.  This  kind  of  analytic  "mapping"  of  social  situations  and 
social  trends  provides  a  basis  for  prediction,  and  with  prediction, 
possibilities  of  effective  planning  and  control. 

Since  it  shares  with  other  behavioral  sciences  an  ongoing  meta- 
morphosis from  "natural  history"  to  analytic  description,  sociology's 
claim  to  efficacy  as  a  source  of  guidance  to  social  reconstruction  must 
necessarily  be  a  modest  one.    Yet  the  trend  to  scientific  status  is  there. 
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and  sociology  joins  other  sciences  in  the  persistent  thrust  toward 
effective  knowledge.  Although  sociology  encompasses  an  increasing 
variety  of  special  subject  matter,  sociologists  press  for  generalizations 
about  human  interaction  that  have  wide  ranges  of  applicability.  They 
seek  to  develop  theoretical  formulations  of  simple,  coherent  linguistic 
construction  to  integrate  the  seemingly  disparate  specialized  areas 
of  study.  At  the  same  time  they  proceed  to  improve  their  techniques 
of  observation  and  the  processing  of  data.  As  man  studies  himself, 
and  comes  to  know  himself  as  he  knows  the  world  about  him,  there 
is  promise  that  social  problems,  like  physical  and  biological  problems, 
will  be  brought  to  intelligent  resolution.  Such  is  the  challenge,  im- 
plicit if  not  explicit,  that  is  presented  to  those  who  pursue  the  study  of 
sociology. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  a  variety  of  courses  to  serve 
Duke  undergraduates  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  systematic  study 
of  human  society.  A  general  course  serves  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  field  of  sociology  and  to  prepare  him  for  further  work  in 
specialized  areas.  These  include  race  relations,  industrial  relations, 
the  family,  the  city,  mass  communication,  and  public  opinion  and 
propaganda.  Other  special  areas  of  study  include  social  stratification, 
social  institutions,  occupations  and  professions,  the  sociology  of  art, 
collective  behavior  and  social  movements,  principles  of  social  case 
investigation,  social  statistics,  and  social  theory.  These  offerings  in 
sociology  are  augmented  by  courses  in  the  related  field  of  anthro- 
pology. 

As  a  further  aid  to  concentration  in  sociology  the  Department 
provides  its  majors  with  opportunities  for  some  training  in  the  skills 
needed  in  sociological  research.  Some  are  available  through  course 
offerings  in  methods  of  research,  social  statistics,  and  sociological 
theory,  and  others  are  found  through  the  provision  for  undergraduate 
participation  in  research  projects  headed  by  staff  members. 

ZOOLOGY 

Zoology  is  that  division  of  the  broader  field,  biology,  that  deals 
with  animals.  As  such,  it  shares  the  pervading  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment that  characterizes  modern  biology.  In  the  past  decade  the 
frontiers  of  biological  research  have  been  pushed  so  far  forward  that 
enthusiasts  are  predicting  a  "break-through"  in  biological  knowledge 
comparable  to  that  in  atomic  energy,  with  consequences  which  could 
be  even  more  far-reaching. 

The  major  in  zoology  reflects  the  nature  of  modern  biology  and 
is  changed  thereby.     After  the  introductory  course  the  student  has 
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a  relatively  free  choice  of  courses  appropriate  to  his  interests  and 
career  plans.  Other  than  the  restriction  that  he  must  take  one  course 
in  two  of  three  areas,  morphology,  physiology,  and  genetics,  any 
undergraduate  or  senior-graduate  course  in  zoology  may  be  counted 
toward  the  hours  required  for  the  major. 

Many  of  the  exciting  recent  advances  in  biological  knowledge 
have  come  from  the  development  of  new  techniques  and  the  appli- 
cation of  biochemistry,  physical  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics 
to  biological  investigation.  As  a  result  new  areas  such  as  bio- 
chemical genetics,  biophysics,  and  molecular  biology  become  largely 
interdisciplinary.  A  modern  zoologist  must  obtain  both  competence 
and  understanding  through  adequate  training  in  the  other  sciences. 
A  good  major  will  thus  include,  as  a  minimum,  introductory  calculus, 
a  year  of  physics,  and  chemistry  through  organic. 

In  the  senior  year,  majors  may  pursue  independent  study  leading 

to  Graduation  with  Distinction. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 


Name 

Address 

This  page  is  to  be  filled  out,  detached,  and  returned  along  with 
the  Information  Sheet  for  Faculty  Adviser,  which  is  being  mailed 
jnder  separate  cover.  Both  should  be  mailed  to  the  Dean  of  Fresh- 
nen,  Trinity  College  or  the  Woman's  College  by  July  1. 

After  your  review  of  the  courses  open  to  freshmen  and  of  the 
representative  program  of  study  printed  on  p.  8,  will  you  please 
:omplete  this  preliminary  program  of  studies.  *  Of  course,  your 
present  notation  will  not  be  finally  binding,  since  it  will  be  subject 
o  change  induced  by  the  results  of  placement  tests  or  by  your  own 
urther  thinking. 

This  information  will  be  most  helpful  in  advising  and  in  planning 
schedules. 


mglish 


'hysical  Education 


::  Courses  numbered  50  or  above  are  open  to  freshmen  only  by  advanced 
ilacement. 
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Calendar  1961-1962 


1961 

Sept.     18— Monday,  Registration  day  for  first-year  students. 

Sept.     20— Wednesday,  Registration  day  for  second-  and  third-year 
students. 

Sept.  21— Thursday,  Classes  begin,  8  a.m. 

Nov.  22— Wednesday,  Thanksgiving  holidays  begin,  1  p.m. 

Nov.  27— Monday,  Classes  resumed,  8  a.m. 

Dec.  20— Wednesday,  Christmas  recess  begins,  1  p.m. 

1962 

Jan.  3— Wednesday,  Classes  resumed,  8  a.m. 

Jan.  13— Saturday,  Fall  semester  classes  end,  1  p.m. 

Jan.  15— Monday,  Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

Jan.  26— Friday,  Mid-year  examinations  end. 

Jan.  29— Monday,  Spring  semester  classes  begin,  8  a.m. 
March  24— Saturday,  Spring  vacation  begins,  1  p.m. 

April  2— Monday,  Classes  resumed,  8  a.m. 

May  18— Friday,  Spring  semester  classes  end,  1  p.m. 

May  19— Saturday,  Final  examinations  begin. 

May  30— Wednesday,  Final  examinations  end. 

June  2— Saturday,  Commencement  begins. 

June  4— Monday,  Graduating  exercises. 
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Faculty 


Hans  W.  Baade,  A.B.,  LLB.,  LL.M  Dr.iur.,  Diplome  de  Droit  International, 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Editor  (beginning  1962),  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems. 

A.B.  1949,  Syracuse  University;  Dr.iur.  1951,  University  of  Kiel,  Germany;  LL.B., 
LL.M.  1955,  Duke  University;  Diplome  1956,  Hague  Academy  of  International  Law.  Assist- 
ent,  1955,  and  Referent,  1956-1960,  Institute  of  International  Law,  University  of  Kiel, 
Germany.     Associate  Professor  of  Law,   Duke  University,  since  1960. 

W.  Bryan  Bolich,  A.B.,  B.A.   (Juris.),  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Professor  of  Lata. 

A.B.  1917,  Duke  University;  Duke  University  Law  School,  1919-1921;  B.A.  (Juris.), 
1923,  B.C.L.  1924,  M.A.  1928,  Oxford  University.  General  practice,  1924-1927;  Member 
North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives,  1927;  Legal  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rome, 
1950;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  1951,  1955;  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  Spring  Semester  1957.     Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University,  since  1927. 

John  S.  Bradway,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  Emeritus. 

A.B.  1911,  A.M.  1915,  LL.D.  1957,  Haverford  College;  LL.B.  1914,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. General  practice,  1914-1929;  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1914-1920;  Chief 
Counsel,  Philadelphia  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  1920-1922;  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Legal 
Aid  Organizations,  1923-1940,  President,  1940-1942  ;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  and  Director 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic,  University  ot  Southern  California,  Summer  1928;  Professor  of  Law 
and  Director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic,  University  of  Southern  California,  1929-1931;  Vice- 
president,  N.C.  Bar  Association,  1945-1946;  Visiting  Professor,  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Social  Work,  1949-1959.  Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic, 
jDuke  University,   1931-1959;   Professor  of  Law  Emeritus,  since  1959. 

Edwin  C.  Bryson,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  1922-1925;  Duke  University,  1932-1933;  LL.B.  1937, 
University  of  Oregon.  General  practice,  1927-1930.  Assistant  in  Duke  University  Legal 
Aid  Clinic,  1931-1947;  Duke  University  Counsel  since  1945;  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
1947-1954;   Professor  of  Law,  since  1954. 

jBrainerd  Currie,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  J.S.D.,  Professor  of  Laiv. 

A.B.  1937,  LL.B.  1935,  Mercer  University;  LL.M.  1941,  J.S.D.  1955,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Instructor  in  Law,  Mercer  University,  1935-1937;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Wake 
Forest  College,  1937-1941;  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Georgia,  1941-1942; 
Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University,  1946-1949;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  1949-1952;  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952-1953; 
.Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chicago,  1953-1961;  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University, 
since  1961. 

Robinson  Oscar  Everett,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law;  Associate 
Editor,  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems;  and  Associate  Editor,  Journal  of  Legal 
Education. 

A.B.  1947,  LL.B.  1950,  Harvard  University.  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, 1950-1951;  Military  Service,  Legal  Officer  in  Air  Force,  1951-1953;  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  1953-1955;  general  practice,  since  1955.  Visiting  Associate 
Professor  of  Law.  Duke  University,  since  1956. 

Paul  Hardin,  III,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law;  Faculty  Advisor,  Duke 
Law  Journal. 

A.B.  1952,  LL.B.  1954,  Duke  University.  General  practice,  1954;  Military  Service, 
United  States  Army  Intelligence,  1954-1956;  general  practice,  1956-1958;  Visiting  Professor 
of  Law,  University  of  Texas,  Summer  1960.  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University, 
since  1958. 

Arthur  Larson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.C.L. ,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of 
World  Rule  of  Law  Center. 

A.B.  1931,  LL.D.  1953,  Augustana  College;  M.A.  (Juris.)  1938;  B.C.L.  1957,  D.C.L. 
1957,  Oxford  University;  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  General  Practice,  1935-1939; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Tennessee,  1939-1941;  Division  Counsel,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  1941-1944;  Chief,  Scandinavian  Branch,  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration, 1944-1945;  Associate  Professor,  Cornell  Law  School,  1945-1948;  Professor  of  Law, 
Cornell  Law  School,  1948-1953;  Fulbright  Fellowship,  London  School  of  Economics,  1952; 
Dean,  University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  School,  1953-1954;  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  1954- 
1956;    Director,    U.S.    Information    Agency,    1956-1957;    Special    Assistant    to    the    President 
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1957-1958;    Special    Consultant   to    the    President   on    Rule    of    Law.      Professor    of    Law   a»d 
Director  of  World  Rule  of  Law  Center,   Duke  University,  since  1958. 

Elvin  R.  Latty,  B.S.,  J.D.,  J.Sc.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law. 

B.S.  1923,  Bowdoin  College;  J.D.  1930,  University  of  Michigan;  J.Sc.D.  1936,  Columbia 
University.  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Vermont,  1923-1927;  general 
practice,  1930-1933;  Special  Fellow,  Columbia  University,  1933-1934;  Associate  Professor 
of  Law,  University  of  Kansas,  1934-1935;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Missouri,  1935- 
1937;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  George  Washington  University,  Summer  1937;  Stanford 
University,  Summer  1938;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  1942,  1947,  1949,  1956; 
University  of  Texas,  Summer  1951;  Fulbright  lecturer,  University  of  Pavia,  Italy,  1954; 
Special  Assistant  to  the  American  Ambassador,  Caracas,  1942-1943;  Acting  Assistant  Chief, 
Foreign  Funds  Control  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  1943.  Professor  of  Law,  Duke 
University,  since  1937,  and  Dean  of  School  of  Law,  since  1958. 

Charles  H.  Livengood,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.  1931,  Duke  University;  LL.B.  1934,  Harvard  University.  General  Practice,  1934- 
1940 ;  Regional  Attorney  for  the  Seventh  Region,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1940-1941;  Chief  of  the  Wage-Hour  Section,  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  Labor, 
1941-1942;  Lieutenant  Commander,  USNR,  on  active  duty,  1942-1945;  general  practice,  1945- 
1948;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  1948;  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Summer  1949,  1956;  Fulbright  Lecturer,  University  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
1958-1959.  Lecturer  in  Law,  Duke  University,  1946-1948;  Associate  Professor  of  Law, 
1948-1951 ;  Associate  Editor,  Journal  of  Legal  Education,  1951-1952 ;  University  Marshal, 
since  1953;  Professor  of  Law,  since  1951. 

Charles  L.  B.  Lowndes,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D.,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.  1923,  Georgetown  University;  LL.B.  1926,  S.J.D.  1931,  Harvard  University.  Gen- 
eral practice,  1926-1927;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Georgetown  University,  1927-1928; 
Professor  of  Law,  Georgetown  University,  1928-1930;  Research  Fellow,  Harvard  Law  School 
1930-1931;  Professor  of  Law,  Georgetown  University,  1931-1934.  Professor  of  Law,  Duke 
University,  since  1934. 

Malcolm  McDermott,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  Emeritus. 

A.B.  1910,  Princeton  University;  LL.B.  1913,  Harvard  University.  General  practice, 
1913-1930;  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Tennessee,  1920-1930;  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  University  of  Southern  California,  Summer  1929;  Legal  Consultant,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  1951.  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University  1930-1954;  Professor  of  Li 
Emeritus,  since  1954. 

Douglas  Blount  Maggs,  A.B.,  J.D.,  S.J.D. ,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.  1922,  J.D.  1924,  University  of  California;  S.J.D.  1926,  Harvard  University.  General 
practice,  1924-1925;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  University  of  California.  1926-1927;  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  University  of  Southern  California,  1927-1930;  Visiting  Professor  of  Law, 
Columbia  University,  1928-1929;  Yale  University,  Spring  Semester  1936;  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Fall  Semester  1957;  University  of  California,  Summer  1927;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Summer  1928;  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  1929;  University  of  Southern  California, 
Summer  1930;  Stanford  University,  Summer  1935;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer 
1936,  1948;  Visiting  Professor,  Kyoto  University  and  Doshisha  University  and  Director  of 
Kyoto  Center  for  American  Studies,  Spring  Semester  and  Summer  1958;  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  1938-1939,  1942-1943;  Chief  of  Wage-Hour 
Unit,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  1939;  Chief  Consultant  to  the  General  Counsel,  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  1942;  Chief  Legal  Consultant,  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  1942- 
1943;  Solicitor,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1943-1945.  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University, 
since  1930. 

Forest  Hodge  O'Neal,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.,  S.J.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.  1938,  LL.B.  1940,  Louisiana  State  University;  J.S.D.,  1949,  Yale  University; 
S.J.D.  1954,  Harvard  University.  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Mississippi, 
1945-1946;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Mississippi,  1946-1947;  Acting  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law,  Mercer  University,  1947-1948;  Dean, 
Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law,  Mercer  University,  1948-1956;  Professor  of  Law,  Vander- 
bilt  University,  1956-1959,  Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  New  York  University,  1957-1958, 
Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University,  since  1959. 

Joel  Francis  Paschal,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.B.  1935,  LL.B.  1938,  Wake  Forest  College;  A.M.  1942,  Ph.D.  1948,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Instructor  in  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1939-1940;  USNR,  1942-1946;  Instructor, 
Princeton  University,  1946-1947;  Research  Director,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Administration  of  Justice,  1947-1949;  general  practice,  1949-1954; 
Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University,  1952-1953;  Visiting  Professor,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Spring  Semester  1956.  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University,  1954- 
1959;  Professor  of  Law,  since  1959. 

Melvin  G.  Shimm,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law;  Editor,  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems;  Editor,  Journal  of  Legal  Education,  American  Editor,  Journal  of 
Business  Law;  and  Faculty  Advisor,  Duke  Law  Journal. 

A.B.  1947,  Columbia  University;  LL.B.  1950,  Yale  University.  2nd  Lt.,  FA  (AUS), 
1943-1946;    general    practice,    1950-1951;    Counsel,    Wage    Stabilization    Board,    1951-1952; 
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Bigelow  Fellow,  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  1952-1953;  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
of  Law,  New  York  University,  Summer  1957.  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University, 
1953-1956;   Associate  Professor  of  Law,   1956-1959;   Professor  of  Law,  since  1959. 

Dale  F.  Stansbury,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.,  Professor  of  Law  Emeritus 

B.S.  1914,  Valparaiso  University;  LL.B.  1917,  Indiana  University;  J.S.D.  1929,  Yale 
University.  Sterling  Research  Fellow,  Yale  University,  1928-1929;  Deputv  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Indiana,  1918-1924,  1928;  general  practice,  1925-1927;  Professor  "of  Law,  Mercer 
University,  1929-1935;  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1935-1944;  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  University  of  Tennessee,  1944-1946.  Professor  of  Law,  Duke  University, 
1946-1961:   Professor  of  Law  Emeritus,  since  1961. 

Laurence  G.  Wallace,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Lair 

A.B.  1952,  M.P.A.  1954,  Syracuse  University;  U.S.  Air  Force,  1953-1955;  Staff,  Max- 
well Graduate  School,  Syracuse  University,  1956;  LL.B.  1959,  Columbia  University;  general 
practice,  1959-1960;  Law  Clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Black,  1960-1961;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 
Duke  University,   since   1961. 

Robert  Renbert  Wilson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
International  Law. 

A.B.  1918,  Austin  College;  A.M.  1922,  Princeton  University;  Ph.D.  1927,  Harvard 
University;  LL.D.  1940,  Austin  College.  Carnegie  Fellow  in  International  Law,  1922-1923, 
1924-1925;  Member,  Advisory  Committee,  Harvard  Research  in  International  Law,  1935 — ; 
Member,  Board  of  Editors,  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  1937 — ;  President,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law,  1957-1958;  United  States  Department  of  State;  Assistant 
in  Treaty  Division,  1931-1932;  Advisor  on  Commercial  Treaties,  1944-1946;  Consultant  on 
Commercial  Treaties,  at  various  times,  1946-1953:  Fulbright  Professor  Law  School  of  Istan- 
bul University,  1951-1952.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Duke  University,  1925- 
1927;  Associate  Professor,  1927-1929;  Professor,  since  1929;  Chairman,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  1934-1948;  Director,  Graduate  Studies  in  Political  Science,  1937-1947, 
1949--;   Professor  of  International  Law,  since  1948. 

LECTURERS  IN  LAW 

Victor  S.  Bryant,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Wallace  McClure,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

LAW  LIBRARY  STAFF 

Marianna  Long,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Librarian 

Katharine  B.  Day,  B.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  in  Charge  of  Acquisitions 

Madeline  Copeland,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Cataloguer 

Annie  C.  Walker,  Reading  Room  Supervisor 

Miles  O.  Price,  Resident  Consultant 

PUBLICATIONS  STAFF 

Law  and  Contemporary  Problems  Editorial  Advisory  Board:  Weston  LaBarre 
(Sociology),  Arthur  Larson  (Law),  Elvin  R.  Latty  (Law),  John  C.  McKinney  (So- 
ciology) Joseph  J.  Spengler  (Economics),  Clive  M.  Schmitthoff  (Foreign  Associate, 
London).  Robert  R.  Wilson   (Political  Science). 
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The  School:  Its  Purpose 
and  Methods 


THE   OFFICIAL   NAME  of  the  School   is   the  Duke   University 
School  of  Law,  but  it  will  be  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  the 
Duke  Law  School  or  the  Law  School. 

The  Duke  Law  School  stems  historically  from  the  School  of  Law  of 
Trinity  College,  with  its  history  of  legal  instruction  running  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  past  century,  antedating  the  Civil  War.  When,  in 
the  1920's,  Trinity  College  became  Duke  University,  the  Law  School 
was  completely  reorganized.  This  reorganization  culminated  with 
the  housing  of  the  Law  School  in  its  present  building  in  1930,  when 
the  character  of  the  Duke  Law  School  can  be  said  to  have  been  re-, 
shaped. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Law  School  provides  thorough  preparation 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  state  and  its  graduates  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  throughout  the  nation.  Opportunities  for  specialization  in 
particular  branches  of  the  law  are  afforded. 

In  carrying  out  the  trust  imposed  by  the  indenture  establishing  the 
Duke  Endowment,  the  Law  School  seeks  to  have  the  student  acquire 
knowledge  and  comprehension  not  only  of  legal  doctrine,  but  also  of 
the  judicial  process  and  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  problems 
with  which  law  and  lawyers  must  deal.  The  method  of  instruction  j 
employed  compels  analysis  of  judicial  opinions  and  inquiry  into  the 
nonlegal  as  well  as  the  legal  considerations  which  underlie  them.  In 
appropriate  courses,  special  consideration  is  given  to  the  work  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  agencies  of  government.  In  recognition 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in  representing 
private  interests  before  government  agencies  and  in  government  service, 
a  broad  program  is  offered  in  the  public  law  field.  Scope  for  creative 
student  work  is  provided  bv  seminar  courses  and  supervised  individual 
study  and  research. 

Practical  training  is  not  left  for  the  first  years  of  practice.  A  care- 
fully integrated  series  of  courses  is  designed  to  give  students  actual 
experience  in  the  work  of  lawyers.  Legal  research,  writing  courses, 
moot  court  work  and  practical  study  of  steps  in  law  suits  in  the  first 
and  second  years  are  followed  in  the  third  year  by  seminar  courses 
emphasizing  trial  techniques,  legal  planning  and  drafting  and  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  particularly  in  the  medico-legal  area.  A  stu- , 
dent  bar  association  affords  a  means  whereby  the  student  may  gain 
acquaintance  with  the  professional  organizations  through  which  a 
lawyer  may  and  should  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  his  profession 
and  of  society. 


Admission,  Registration,  and  Fees 


Admission 

DIRECTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

APPLICATION  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  Law  School  appli- 
cation blank  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  No  fee  is  charged 
for  filing  an  application.  No  applicant  will  be  accepted  until  all 
required  documents  are  on  file.  These  documents  are:  (1)  the  appli- 
cation itself,  to  which  a  recently  made  personal  photograph  should  be 
attached;  (2)  a  transcript  of  college  record  (see  next  paragraph); 
(3)  a  report  of  the  applicant's  score  on  the  Law  School  Admission 
Test,  described  below;  (4)  letters  from  an  official  of  the  college  attended 
and  from  three  or  more  responsible  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  applicant's  character  and  general  qualifications.  These  letters  will 
be  requested  by  the  I. axe  School,  and  the  applicant  need  only  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  from  whom  the  desired  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

Most  of  our  applicants  apply  at  a  time  when  they  are  still  in 
college,  either  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  their  current  college  year.  We 
do  not  ordinarily  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  current  year's  college 
work  before  admitting  an  applicant;  normally  we  take  acceptance 
action  on  the  basis  of  a  transcript  showing  college  work  through  the 
junior  year,  although  we  may  at  times  ask  for  a  transcript  showing  also 
one  semester  or  term  of  the  senior  year.  Such  acceptance  is  tentative 
only  and  is  subject  to  our  final  action  taken  in  the  light  of  the  further 
supplemental  transcript  showing  all  the  college  work  required  for 
admission  to  the  Law  School.  (However,  it  is  very  rare  for  an  accepted 
applicant  to  be  later  rejected  on  the  basis  of  his  completed  transcript.) 
A  good  time  for  a  student  in  college  to  apply,  particularly  if  he  has  an 
outstanding  record  and  wants  to  make  his  law  school  plans  early,  is 
in  the  fall  of  his  last  year. 

The  Law  School  Admission  Test,  referred  to  above,  is  administered 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  It  is  given  four  times  a  year 
at  examination  centers  conveniently  located  throughout  the  United 
States.  No  special  preparation  for  the  test  is  necessary,  since  it  is  de- 
signed to  measure  aptitudes  rather  than  knowledge  of  subject  matter. 
The  applicant's  score  on  the  test  will  be  considered  along  with  other 
data  in  passing  upon  his  admission  to  the  Law  School.  Application 
forms  and  information  concerning  the  test  should  be  procured  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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TIMES  OF  ADMISSION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  only  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  semes- 
ter in  any  year.  Students  who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  law 
study  at  this  or  any  other  law  school  approved  by  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  application  for  admission  to  Duke  Law  School  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  may  be  submitted  by  any  person 
who  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  of  approved  standing.  Applications 
may  also  be  submitted  by  a  candidate  who  has  completed  in  a  college 
of  approved  standing  work  equivalent  in  number  of  units  to  three- 
fourths  of  that  required  for  graduation  and  whose  college  work  is  of 
outstandingly  superior  quality  and  in  its  entirety  shows  an  average 
grade  far  above  that  required  for  graduation,  the  requirement  in  each 
case  being  determined  by  the  regulations  of  the  college  where  the 
work  was  taken. 

COMBINED  COURSE 

A  number  of  colleges,  upon  application  by  their  students,  have  per- 
mitted those  who  have  completed  three  years  of  undergraduate  work 
to  enter  the  Duke  Law  School  and  upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  first  year  of  law  school  work  to  receive  their  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  such  colleges.  It  is  suggested  that  students  desiring  to 
enter  Duke  Law  School  under  such  a  program  make  inquiry  of  their 
proper  college  authorities  regarding  this  point  if  they  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

A  student  from  an  undergraduate  college  of  Duke  University  who 
has  completed  therein  three  years  of  study  may  apply  to  that  college 
to  enroll  in  a  combined  course  wherein  his  first  year  of  law  study  may 
be  accepted  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Upon  the  completion 
of  four  additional  semesters  of  law  study,  he  will  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Laws  degree. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Any  person  who  has  complied  with  the  requirements  for  admission 
set  forth  in  this  announcement  prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  law 
study,  who  presents  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least 
one  year  of  study  at  any  law  school  which  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools,  and  who  is  eligible  for  readmission 
to  the  law  school  from  which  he  proposes  to  transfer,  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing,  subject  to  such  rules  as  would  be  applicable  to 
students  in  this  School  having  a  comparable  scholastic  record.  Pro- 
visional credit  for  courses  so  completed  will  be  given,  final  credit  being 
conditioned  on  the  completion  of  at  least  one  full  year  of  law  study 
in  this  School  with  an  average  at  least  five  points  above  the  passing 
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grade.     Adjustment  of  credit  for  work  done  in  such  other  law  schools 
may  be  made  by  the  Dean  or  by  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Applications  for  admission  to  graduate  study  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  and  should  include  transcripts  of 
records  of  legal  and  prelegal  work.  For  the  requirements  for  the 
graduate  degrees,  see  pages  20-23. 

Registration 

Registration  is  conducted  in  the  Law  Building.  All  students,  both 
old  and  new,  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester, 
at  which  time  class  schedules  and  course  cards  must  be  filled  out  and 
approved.  Students  who  register  in  any  semester  at  a  date  later  than 
that  prescribed  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
a  penalty  of  $5.00  for  late  registration  unless  excused  therefrom.  A 
student's  registration  for  any  semester  is  not  complete  until  he  has  paid 
the  tuition  and  fees  for  that  semester.  The  $5.00  penalty  for  late  regis- 
tration will  be  imposed,  therefore,  unless  the  student  has  paid  his 
tuition  and  fees  by  registration  day. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  BAR  EXAMINATION 

Many  states  now  require  that  a  student,  prior  to  or  shortly  after 
beginning  the  study  of  law,  register  with  the  board  of  bar  examiners 
of  the  state  if  he  intends  to  practice  therein.  Each  student  should 
write  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  bar  examiners  of  the  state  in 
which  he  plans  to  practice  and  ascertain  if  that  state  makes  this 
requirement. 

CONDUCT  OF  STUDENTS 

All  students  are  admitted  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Law  School,  and  continuance  in  the  School  is  conditioned 
upon  the  observance  of  such  rules. 

The  University  expects  of  its  students  loyal  and  hearty  co-operation 
in  developing  and  maintaining  high  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as 
of  scholarship.  The  University,  therefore,  reserves  the  right,  and 
matriculation  is  a  concession  by  the  student  of  this  right,  to  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  University. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Tuition  fees  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  As  of  the 
present  writing,  the  tuition  fee  is  $325.00  a  semester  and  there  is  in 
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addition  a  general  fee  of  $50.00  per  semester.  (This  fee  is  in  lieu  of 
separate  fees  for  matriculation,  medical  service,  and  the  like.) 

It  is  anticipated  that,  beginning  with  the  year  1962-63,  the  com- 
bined charge  for  tuition  and  general  fee  will  be  $1000  per  year. 

The  admission  of  an  applicant  is  not  final  until  he  deposits  the 
sum  of  $25.00  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  This  deposit  will 
not  be  returned,  but  will  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  student. 

Law  students  may  secure  admission  to  all  regularly  scheduled  Uni- 
versity athletic  contests  held  on  the  University  grounds  and  may  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Duke  Golf  Course  (upon  payment  of  student  green- 
fees)  during  the  entire  academic  year  by  payment  of  the  athletic  fee 
of  $10.00  per  year  plus  any  Federal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed.  This 
fee  is  payable  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  payment  of  the  general  fee  entitles  the  student  to  the  medical 
and  surgical  care  described  later  in  this  Bulletin  under  "Medical  Care." 
Due  to  rising  costs  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  some  readjustment 
of  these  charges.  In  the  event  of  an  adjustment  applicants  will  be 
notified. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  a  thrifty  unmarried  student  at 
Duke  Law  School,  aside  from  tuition  and  fee,  can  be  kept  around 
$1,000  per  academic  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOANS,  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  available,  varying  in  amount.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  scholarships  that  are  based  purely  on  merit,  scholarships 
are  awarded  only  to  needy  applicants  with  markedly  superior  college 
records  and  comparable  Law  School  Admission  Test  scores.  Normally 
a  scholarship  will  cover  the  tuition  charge.  A  number  of  scholarships, 
however,  are  awarded  to  cover  only  a  part  of  the  tuition  charge  when 
the  circumstances  justify  a  scholarship  but  not  one  covering  full  tuition. 

There  are  a  few  scholarships  that  are  awarded  on  geographical 
bases.  These  include  our  highest  scholarships,  amounting  to  more 
than  $500  over  the  tuition  charge.  Other  geographical  scholarships 
are  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  differential  between  tuition  at 
Duke  Law  School  and  tuition  at  the  applicant's  home  state  university 
law  school;  these  are  usually  awarded  for  only  the  first  year  of  law 
study.  Information  about  the  areas  included  in  the  geographical 
scholarships  is  available  on  request. 

Scholarship  giants  will  be  continued  as  to  second-  and  third-year 
students  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  work. 

Loans  covering  tuition  and  other  expenses  are  available  to  students 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  in  residence  and  whose  rec- 
ords have  been  satisfactory.  Loans  generally  mature  after  borrowers 
have  left  the  University.  Loan  interest  on  long-term  loans  begins  to 
accrue  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  from  the  date  of  the  note,  but  after 
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the  student  has  left  the  University  permanently  the  loan  will  begin 
bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  following  five-year 
required-payment  period.  The  University's  Student  Loan  Committee 
in  approving  loans  selects  those  students  who,  from  the  standpoint 
of  character,  scholastic  attainment,  personality  and  degree  of  financial 
need,  are  deserving  of  this  consideration.  The  University  participates 
in  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  under  which  loans 
are  administered  by  the  same  Committee  under  these  same  standards. 
It  is  anticipated  that  for  1961-62  the  loan  ceiling  will  be:  $1000  for 
students  who  have  previously  completed  a  year  of  study  at  Duke;  for 
others,  $425  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

A  special  fund  is  also  available  for  law  students  for  small  loans 
to  tide  over  temporary  financial  emergencies  arising  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Although  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  law  student  to  undertake  any 
substantial  amount  of  outside  work,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  provide  part-time  employment  for  capable  law  students  who  other- 
wise would  be  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  studying  law  at  Duke. 

A  number  of  positions  as  assistants  in  the  Law  Library  and  as  re- 
search assistants  which  are  open  to  students,  particularly  in  their 
second  or  third  year,  especially  to  those  who  do  not  receive  other 
aids  from  the  University. 

GRADUATE  LAW  FELLOWSHIPS 

Graduate  fellowships  in  limited  amounts  are  available.  To  be 
eligible  for  these  grants,  applicants  must  have  completed  with  dis- 
tinction the  work  required  for  the  first  degree  in  law  at  this  Law 
School  or  some  other  school  approved  by  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  and  must  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  LL.M.. 
M.C.L.  or  S.  J.D.  degree.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  plan 
to  make  law-teaching  a  career.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Duke  University.  Fellow-ships  will  be 
awarded  bv  the  law  Faculty  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study. 

DINING  SERVICE 

Food  service  is  cafeteria  style.  The  cost  of  meals  approximates 
$1.75  to  S2.50  per  day,  depending  on  the  need  and  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus  include  three 
cafeterias  with  multiple-choice  menus  and  the  Oak  Room,  where  full 
meals  and  a  la  carte  items  are  served. 

In  the  Men's  Graduate  Center  there  is  a  cafeteria  with  multiple- 
choice  menus  and  a  Coffee  Lounge  where  sodas  and  sandwiches  are 
served  from  11:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  The  prices  in  these  dining  rooms 
are  the  same  as  on  the  West  Campus. 
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LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  Men's  Graduate  Center  is  available  to  men  of  the  Law  School. 
The  rooms  are  equipped  for  two  persons,  and  the  rental  charge  for  a 
double  room  is  $400.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $200.00  for  each  oc- 
cupant  ($100.00  per  semester  for  each  occupant). 

Epworth  Hall  on  the  Woman's  College  Campus  is  available  to 
women  enrolled  in  the  Law  School.  The  rental  charge  for  a  single 
room  is  $275.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $137.50  each  semester.  The 
rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $450.00  for  the  academic  year  or 
225.00  for  each  occupant    ($112.50  per  semester  for  each  occupant). 

The  University  does  not  operate  housing  facilities  for  married 
students.  Married  students  should  arrange  for  rooms  or  apartments 
in  the  city.  In  order  to  aid  married  students,  the  Housing  Bureau 
maintains  a  file  on  rooms  and  apartments  listed  for  rental  to  Duke 
students. 

Applications  for  rooms  are  to  be  made  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  Rooms  are  rented  for  the  academk 
year,  but  for  no  period  less  than  one  semester  unless  by  special  arrange- 
ment. No  refund  of  room  rent  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary 
withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed  services.  Such  refunds  will  be  made  ii 
accordance  with  the  University's  established  schedule. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Housing  Bureau  to  those  students  making  application  for 
housing.    Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

Law  students  are  advised  to  make  early  application  to  the  Housing 
Bureau,  since  assignment  of  rooms  is  made  considerably  in  advance  oi 
the  beginning  of  each  semester.  The  applicant  should  state  that  he 
has  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Law  School. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

With  exceptions  noted  below,  full  medical  and  surgical  care  is 
furnished  to  all  regularly  matriculated  law  students  of  the  University 
who  have  paid  the  semester  general  fee.  This  service  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Physician  in  charge  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Staff 
of  Duke  Hospital.  It  includes  hospitalization  (limited  to  thirty  days), 
medical  and  surgical  care,  drugs,  dressings,  x-ray  studies,  and  ward  (but 
not  special)  nursing.  A  charge  for  board  is  made  at  the  same  rate  as 
in  the  University  dining  halls.  Refraction  of  eyes  and  treatment  oi 
teeth  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre-existing  conditions,  such  as  diseased 
tonsils,  hernia,  elective  surgery,  chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine 
disturbances,  etc.,  or  accidents  or  illnesses  occurring  during  vacations 
or  while  off  the  campus  are  not  included  in  this  service.  The  cost  of 
any  necessary  braces  and  orthopaedic  appliances,  as  well  as  of  special 
nursing  must  be  borne  by  the  patient.     If  the  student  has  insurance 
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providing   hospitalization,   surgical,   or  medical   benefits,   the   benefits 
shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  his  medical  care. 

LAWS  REGARDING  PAYMENTS 
The  Executive  Committee  of  Duke  University  has  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing regulations   which   govern    the   payment   of   all   fees   due   the 
University: 

1.  The  President  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  have  no 
authority  to  suspend  or  in  any  way  alter  these  regulations. 

2.  Any  student  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  bills  on  the  dates  adver- 
tised in  the  catalogue  is  denied  the  right  to  attend  classes  until  his 
account  is  settled  in  full:  subsequent  withdrawal  does  not  entitle  a 
student  to  a  refund. 

3.  No  student  is  considered  by  the  Faculty  as  an  applicant  for 
graduation  until  he  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer  for  all  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  University. 

4.  No  student  who  has  not  settled  all  his  bills  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  is  allowed  to  stand  the  midyear  or  final  examinations 
of  the  academic  year. 

"When  a  student  wishes  his  bills  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian, 
the  student  or  his  parent  or  guardian  must  so  notify  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University  in  writing  in  due  time,  but  this  in  no  way  releases  the 
student  from  liability  to  established  penalties,  if  his  bills  are  not  paid 
on  the  dates  advertised. 

Further  information  will  be  sent  upon  request.    Address 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

Dlke  University 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree 


UPON  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  on  students  who  shall  have 
successfully  completed  six  semesters'  study  of  law,  the  last  two  semes- 
ters of  work  immediately  preceding  the  granting  of  such  degree  having 
been  completed  in  this  School. 

A  student  shall  be  deemed  to  have  completed  successfully  six  semes- 
ters' study  of  law  if  during  this  period  he  has 

(1)  secured  a  passing  grade  in  courses  aggregating  eighty  semester 
hours; 

(2)  secured  in  every  required  course  a  grade  not  requiring  repeti- 
tion thereof;  and 

(3)  secured  a  weighted  average  at  least  five  points  above  passing  in 
all  work  taken  other  than  first-year  courses,  or,  if  the  grade  in  such  work 
is  lower  than  that  above  specified,  an  average  grade  of  five  points  above 
passing  in  all  work  taken. 

Students  who  have  spent  only  their  last  two  semesters  of  study  in 
residence  in  this  School  must  have  received  a  weighted  average  at  least 
five  points  above  passing  for  that  year. 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  STUDENT  LOADS 

No  regular  student  is  permitted  to  take  less  than  twelve  course 
hours  per  semester.  No  first-year  student  is  permitted  to  take  course: 
in  excess  of  the  first-year  program. 

Second-  and  third-year  students  are  not  permitted  to  take  for  credit 
more  than  sixteen  course  hours  per  semester;  nor  to  audit  and  take  fo 
credit  more  than  seventeen  course  hours  per  semester.  In  exceptional 
cases,  students  may  petition  the  Faculty  for  permission  to  take  mor 
or  less  than  the  prescribed  maximum  or  minimum  loads. 

ATTENDANCE 

Regular  class  attendance  is  required.  The  right  to  take  the  exami- 
nations, as  well  as  the  privilege  of  continuing  one's  membership  in  the 
School  at  any  time,  is  conditioned  upon  regular  attendance  at  the 
exercises  of  the  School. 

STANDARDS  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

Grades— The  final  grades  in  each  course  are  given  in  numerical 
terms  which  are  equivalent  to  letter  grades  according  to  the  following 
scale:  80  to  100,  A;  70-79,  B;  55-69,  C;  50-54,  D;  0-49,  F. 
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A  grade  of  50  is  necessary  for  passing  a  course.  Where  a  grade  be- 
low 50  is  given  a  student  in  any  required  course,  the  course  must  be 
repeated  if  the  instructor  reports  the  grade  with  the  notation  "must 
repeat."  When  a  student  successfully  repeats  a  course  which  he  had 
failed,  he  is  merely  given  a  "P"  (for  "pass")  in  that  course  and  neither 
the  course  nor  the  grade  is  recognized  in  computing  his  average. 

Eligibility  to  Continue  Law  Study.— Any  student  who  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  semester  has 
an  average  grade  lower  than  50  on  all  the  work  then  taken  is  in- 
eligible to  continue  his  work  in  the  School.  Any  other  student  (1) 
whose  average  final  grade  at  the  end  of  his  first  semester  is  below  50, 
or  (2)  whose  average  grade  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  semester  on 
all  the  work  then  taken  is  below  55,  or  (3)  who  in  any  single  semester 
or  in  any  single  year  receives  failure  grades  in  courses  totaling  eight 
or  more  semester  hours,  may  at  any  time  be  declared  by  the  Dean 
ineligible  to  continue. 

Notification  of  Unsatisfactory  Scholastic  Standing.— Every  stu- 
dent subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
above,  who  has  not  been  declared  ineligible  to  continue  his  work  in 
the  School  will  be  given  a  formal,  written  notice  by  the  Dean's  Office. 
This  notice  will  set  forth  his  average  grade  or  grades  and  inform  him 
(1)  that  he  will  be  subject  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  Dean,  who  may  order  his  dismissal  from  the  School  in 
the  event  of  his  failure  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  standard, 
and  (2)  that  he  will  be  ineligible  to  receive  a  degree  unless  his  work 
meets  the  scholastic  requirements  for  graduation,  which  will  be  set 
forth  in  fidl  in  such  notice. 

Every  other  student  whose  average  final  grade  at  the  end  of  any 
semester  on  the  work  of  that  semester,  or  on  all  work  then  taken,  does 
not  exceed  the  minimum  average  grade  required  for  graduation  by 
more  than  two  points  will  be  given  a  notice  similar  to  that  provided 
for  above. 


Graduate  Work  in  Law 


Objective  of  the  Graduate  Study  Program 

THE  graduate  program  is  framed  with  a  view  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  recognition  of  legal  scholarship.  It  is  designed  for  the 
qualified  candidate  who  aspires  to  a  teaching  career,  or  who  wishes  to 
become  proficient  in  a  special  field  of  the  law,  to  do  legal  research,  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  public-law  practice  in  or  out  of  government,  or 
to  pursue  studies  in  subjects  he  has  not  previously  explored  fully,  such 
as  international  law,  comparative  law,  legal  history,  world  law,  or 
jurisprudence.  This  program  is  especially  suitable  for  law  teachers 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  become  either  specialists  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  or  prospective  law  teachers  and  who  wish  to  carry  on  advanced 
study  and  original  research  under  faculty  supervision,  and  for  foreign 
law  students,  teachers  and  lawyers  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  engage  in  comparative  legal 
research. 

Three  graduate  degrees  are  granted:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws 
(LL.M.) ,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Comparative  Law  (M.C.L.),  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Juridical  Science   (S.J.D.). 


Master  of  Laws 


ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  LAWS 

Any  person  who  has  received  the  first  degree  in  law  from  a  law 
school  which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
or  from  a  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  or  in  Australia,  Canada,  Eire  or  New  Zealand,  may 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  provided 
he  satisfies  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  that  his  objective  in 
desiring  to  do  graduate  work  in  law  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  program  is  offered,  and  provided  he  demonstrates  to  the 
Committee,  on  the  basis  of  his  record,  his  capacity  to  take  and  profit 
by  graduate  work  in  law.  Normally  the  applicant  will  be  required  to 
show  a  level  of  scholarship  appreciably  higher  than  that  required  for 
the  first  degree  in  law  at  the  institution  from  which  he  received  that 
degree.  Those  applicants  who  aspire  to  a  teaching  career  are  expected 
to  have  had,  and  are  expected  to  maintain  throughout  their  graduate 
studies,  an  exceptionally  high  academic  record. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LAWS 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  reserved  for  students  who,  having 
demonstrated  their  capacity  for  graduate  work  in  law,  maintain  a  level 
of  scholarship  substantially  higher  than  that  required  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  candidate  for  this  degree  is  required  to  complete  a  course  of 
study  comprising  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty-six  semes- 
ter hours,  or  approved  research  equivalent  thereto.  Two  full  semesters 
are  required  for  the  completion  of  this  program.  A  candidate  for  this 
:degee  is  required  to  include  in  his  course  of  study  at  least  two  courses 
i  or  seminars  selected  from  those  offered  in  Jurisprudence,  in  Legal  His- 
ftory,  and  in  the  International  or  Comparative  Law  area.  Other  suit- 
able courses  will  be  selected  by  the  candidate  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  In  special  circumstances,  credit 
of  not  more  than  two  hours  a  semester  may  be  given  for  approved  spe- 
cial supervised-research  projects.  In  addition  to  completing  twenty 
semester  hours  of  courses  or  seminars  the  candidate  must  prepare  and 
submit  an  essay,  representing  substantial  research  on  a  legal  subject. 
This  essay  is  to  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  field  in  which  the  research  is  done.  The  candidate  will 
find  it  helpful  to  have  formulated  a  project  of  research,  or  alternative 
projects,  before  his  admission  to  graduate  study  or,  at  any  rate,  before 
pursuing  his  graduate  study  in  residence.  In  appropriate  cases,  the 
candidate  will  be  permitted,  and  may  be  encouraged,  to  take  related 
work  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Master  of  Comparative  Law 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  COMPARATIVE  LAW 

Any  person  (1)  who  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  iuris  or  its 
equivalent  from  a  foreign  university,  or  (2)  who,  having  completed 
such  academic  training  as  is  required  in  his  country  for  the  practice 
of  law,  has  already  demonstrated  his  special  qualifications  by  publica- 
tions in  learned  journals  or  otherwise,  and  who  has  the  knowledge  of 
and  facility  in  the  English  language  needed  to  achieve  distinction  in 
competitive  study  at  an  American  university  may  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Comparative  Law    (M.C.L.). 

'  The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  that  his 
objective  in  doing  graduate  work  in  comparative  law  is  consistent  with 

!  the  purposes  for  which  the  program  is  offered,  and  he  must  further 
demonstrate  to  the  Committee,  on  the  basis  of  a  scholastic  record  com- 
parable to  at  least  a  B  average  at  an  American  law  school  of  high 
standing,  and  by  his  previous  publications,  if  any,  his  capacity  to  profit 
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by  graduate  work  in  law.  Normally,  admission  to  candidacy  for  this 
degree  is  limited  to  applicants  who  intend  to  study  one  or  more  specific 
fields  of  American  law  with  a  view  to  utilizing  such  knowledge  upor 
their  return  to  their  respective  countries,  and  who  have  already  done 
some  preparatory  work  in  this  direction. 

Any  person  eligible  to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  or 
Graduate  Study,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Mastei 
of  Comparative  Law. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER 
OF  COMPARATIVE  LAW 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Comparative  Law  is  awarded  only  to  stu 
dents  who  maintain  a  level  of  scholarship  substantially  higher  thar 
that  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  candidate  for  this  degree  is  required  to  complete  a  course  oi' 
study  comprising  not  less  than  twenty  semester-hours.  At  least  twe 
semesters'  residence  are  required  for  the  completion  of  this  program 
A  candidate  for  this  degree  is  required  to  include  in  his  course  of  stud} 
at  least  two  courses  from  those  offered  in  the  World  Law  and  Compara 
tive  Law  area,  and  either  Jurisprudence  or  Legal  History.  Other  suit 
able  courses  will  be  selected  by  the  candidate  subject  to  the  approva 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  In  special  circumstances,  credii 
for  not  more  than  two  hours  a  semester  may  be  given  for  approved 
supervised-research  projects.  The  candidate  is  also  required  to  submii 
an  essay  representing  substantial  research  on  a  subject  of  comparative 
or  international  law,  written  in  the  English  language.  This  essay  i; 
to  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
field  in  which  the  research  is  done.  In  appropriate  cases,  the  candidate 
may  be  permitted  and  may  be  encouraged,  to  take  related  work  ir 
other  departments  of  the  University. 

Doctor  of  Juridical  Science 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOJ 
OF  JURIDICAL  SCIENCE 
A  person  holding  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  or  Master  of  Com 
parative  Law  (or  Jurisprudence)  from  this  or  any  other  law  schoo 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  may 
on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  and  favor 
able  vote  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  o 
Doctor  of  Juridical  Science  (S.J.D.),  provided  he  completed  the  worl 
for  the  Master's  degree  with  distinction. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
JURIDICAL  SCIENCE 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Juridical  Science  will  be  conferred  on  students  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  that  degree  who  complete  and  submit  a  monograph  or  series  of 
essays  suitable  for  publication  and  deemed  by  the  Faculty  to  be  of 
distinguished  character  and  who  pass  an  oral  examination  before  a 
special  committee  appointed  for  that  examination.  At  least  one  aca- 
demic year  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  extension  granted  by  the  Faculty, 
not  more  than  three  years  must  elapse  between  the  award  of  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  and  the  award  of  Doctor  of  Juridical  Science.  Students 
who  have  received  the  Master's  degree  from  another  law  school  must 
spend  at  least  two  full  semesters  engaged  in  research  at  this  School,  and 
in  addition  may  be  required  to  complete  a  course  of  study  prescribed 
b\  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  The  monograph  or  series  of 
essays  required  may  be  based  upon,  or  be  an  extension  of,  the  essay 
required  for  the  Master's  degree,  provided  substantial  additional  re- 
search is  represented. 


Facilities  and  Activities 

The  Law  School  Building  and  Its  Facilities 

THE  Law  Building,  like  all  other  structures  on  the  main  campus 
of  Duke  University,  is  in  Tudor  Gothic  style  of  colorful  Cam- 
brian stone  from  the  Duke  University  quarries.  In  it  are  classrooms, 
seminar  rooms,  office  for  Faculty  and  Staff,  quarters  for  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center  and  for  the  Duke  Bar  Association,  a  courtroom 
equipped  for  trial  court  and  appellate  court  sessions,  a  student  lounge, 
and  the  Law  Library.  For  a  description  of  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions, see  page  16. 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY 

The  Law  Library  is  one  of  the  large  law  school  collections  in  the 
country.  It  consists  of  American  and  English  statutory  and  case  law; 
a  collection  of  Continental  law  materials;  treatises,  digests,  encyclo- 
pedias; the  various  selected  case  series;  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  legal  periodicals;  and  publications  in  the  fields  of  history,  eco- 
nomics, government,  and  other  social  sciences,  supplemental  to  the 
strictly  legal  materials.  The  Library  receives  every  current  legal  peri- 
odical of  general  interest  printed  in  the  English  language  and  com- 
plete up-to-date  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  of  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  additional  volumes  of  a  legal  nature 
in  the  main  University  Library  Building,  immediately  adjoining  the 
Law  School,  as  well  as  the  general  collection  of  over  a  million  volumes, 
to  all  of  which  the  law  students  and  Faculty  have  convenient  access. 

The  Law  Library  is  administered  by  a  professionally  trained  staff 
and  is  open  to  the  public  daily  and  in  the  evenings  whenever  the 
Law  School  is  in  session  and  daily  even  when  the  School  is  not  in 
session. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  SKILLS  AND  CRAFTS 
The  Duke  Law  School  has  always  pioneered  in  combining  the 
broad  theoretical  training  every  lawyer  needs  with  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  crafts  of  draftsmanship,  trial  and  appellate  practice,  re- 
search and  writing,  counseling,  and  negotiation.  Thus,  the  Law 
School  operated,  for  over  a  quarter  century  (1931-1959),  its  famed 
Legal  Aid  Clinic  under  its  founder,  Professor  John  S.  Bradway.  When 
Professor  Bradway  reached  retirement  age  in  1959,  he  had  developed 
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for  the  Law  School  a  wealth  of  experience,  techniques,  and  clinical- 
material  cases  suitable  for  use  in  the  regular  substantive  law  courses. 
In  addition,  every  member  of  the  faculty  has  had  actual  experience 
in  both  private  practice  (some  in  large  metropolitan  firms,  some  with 
small  firms)  and  government  service.  Consequently,  faculty  members 
assign  in  their  substantive  law  courses  practical  problems  in  the  draft- 
ing of  legal  instruments,  the  counseling  of  clients,  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  the  trial  and  appeal  of  cases.  Moreover,  there  are  re- 
quired courses  which  stress  research,  writing,  moot  court  briefs  and 
arguments,  and  practical  aspects  of  tactical  steps  in  litigation,  with 
individual  instruction  and  critiques  from  various  faculty  members  who 
have  had  extensive  experience  with  this  type  of  work.  In  his  third 
year,  every  student  is  offered  the  opportunity  to  develop  skills  in  the 
type  of  problems  that  nowadays  cross  the  lawyer's  desk.  For  those 
wishing  this  type  of  training,  there  are  seminars  offering  individual 
instruction  and  emphasizing  practical  aspects  in  estate  planning,  trial 
practice,  corporate  planning  and  drafting,  antitrust  litigation,  inter- 
national business  transactions,  labor  relations,  federal  jurisdiction, 
real  estate  transactions,  criminal  procedure,  constitutional  law  litiga- 
tion, financing  in  the  S.E.C.  regulated  area,  etc. 

WORLD  RULE  OF  LAW  CENTER 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  the  Duke  Law  School  established  its  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center,  wTith  Professor  Arthur  Larson  as  its  Director. 

The  purpose  of  this  Center  is  to  advance  the  objective  of  getting 
legal  rules  and  procedures  accepted  and  used  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  including  disputes  of  a  kind  that  threaten 
world  peace.  It  aims  to  do  this  by  maintaining  a  nucleus  and  clearing 
house  for  ideas,  activities,  and  research  that  will  advance  this  aim. 
The  activities  of  the  Center  have  already  led  to  further  expansion  of 
the  pre-existing  substantial  opportunities  at  Duke  University  for  in- 
ternational law  studies. 

A  staff  has  now  been  at  work  for  some  time,  researches  are  under 
way,  publications  have  appeared  and  others  are  soon  to  appear.  The 
establishment  of  the  Center  has  already  made  available  to  Duke  law 
students  courses  in  World  Law,  in  Comparative  Law  and  in  the  Law 
of  International  Economic  Relations,  and  there  will  be  further  courses 
tying  in  with  the  work  of  the  Center,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
special  research  projects,  for  students  having  particular  interest  in  this 
area. 

Publications 

LAW  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS 

The  School  of  Law  publishes  a  quarterly,  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems,  edited  by  Professor  Melvin  G.   Shimm.     This  periodical, 
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now  in  its  twenty-sixth  volume,  presents  in  each  issue  a  symposium 
on  a  problem  of  current  importance,  in  which  the  interrelated  social 
and  economic,  as  well  as  legal,  factors  are  discussed  by  writers  of 
competence  in  these  respective  fields. 

The  circulation  of  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems  extends  not 
only  to  members  of  the  legal  profession  and  law  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  but  also  to  industrial  and  financial  concerns,  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  public  and  general  university  libraries.  Indi- 
vidual issues  are  not  infrequently  used  as  materials  for  study  in 
University  courses. 

JOURNAL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION 

The  Journal  of  Legal  Education,  z.  quarterly,  is  also  edited  at  the 
School  of  Law,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Melvin  G.  Shimm.  The 
publication  serves  as  the  organ  for  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  providing  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  professional  studies 
in  the  constantly  expanding  field  of  legal  education.  The  editorial 
policy  of  the  Journal  of  Legal  Education  is  determined  by  an  editorial 
board  named  by  the  Association,  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  prominent  legal  educators  and  practicing  attorneys. 

DUKE  LAW  JOURNAL 

The  School  publishes  quarterly  the  Duke  Law  Journal,  the  mate- 
rial of  which,  except  for  leading  articles  contributed  by  outstanding 
professors  of  law  and  lawyers,  is  written  entirely  by  law  students. 
Professor  Shimm,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  Faculty  members, 
supervises  generally  the  operations  of  the  Journal. 

CORPORATE  PRACTICE  COMMENTATOR 

The  Corporate  Practice  Commentator,  a  quarterly  periodical  de- 
voted to  significant  developments  and  new  thinking  in  the  field  of 
corporation  law  and  practice,  is  edited  by  Professor  F.  Hodge  O'Neal. 
Although  the  Commentator  is  published  by  a  commercial  concern,  it  is 
assembled  and  manuscript  is  prepared  in  the  School  of  Law  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  O'Neal.  The  Commentator  gives  attention  to 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  to  counselors  and  managers  of  cor- 
porate and  other  business  enterprises.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on 
corporation  law  and  practice  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  antitrust  questions,  labor  matters,  pat- 
ents and  copyrights,  executives'  compensation,  fair  trade  legislation, 
and  other  matters  arising  out  of  business  activities. 

Organizations  and  Activities 

THE  DUKE  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  Duke  Bar  Association  is  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  Law 

School  and  is  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
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iation.  Its  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems 
onsidered  by  the  bar  in  professional  organizations  and  to  develop 
)rofessional  consciousness  and  responsibility.  A  Faculty  Committee 
>n  Student  Affairs  serves  as  general  adviser  to  the  student  officers. 

MOOT  COURTS 
A  program  of  student  Moot  Court  arguments  is  conducted  under 
he  supervision  of  the  Faculty  as  a  part  of  the  courses  in  Research  and 
Writing  in  which  all  students  are  required  to  participate. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  BANK  AWARDS 

The  American  Commercial  Bank  sponsors  an  annual  will-drafting 
:ontest  in  cooperation  with  the  law  schools  of  Duke  University,  Uni- 
ersity  of  North  Carolina,  and  Wake  Forest  College.  All  students  who 
ire  enrolled  in  these  respective  law  schools,  but  who  are  not  practicing 
>r  who  have  not  actively  practiced  law,  are  eligible  to  participate. 
Ehe  two  best  entries  from  each  school  are  awarded  S50.  In  addition 
he  best  entry  from  the  three  schools  is  awarded  SI 50  and  the  second 
jest  entry  from  the  three  schools  S50,  so  that  the  total  prize  awarded 
o  the  best  draftsman  amounts  to  $200  and  to  the  second  best  drafts- 
man $100. 

AMERICAN  JURISPRUDENCE  PRIZE  AWARD 
American  Jurisprudence  prizes,  joint  gifts  of  the  Bancroft-Whitney 
>mpany,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  The  Lawyers  Cooperative 
'ublishing  Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  consisting  of  specially- 
Dound  titles  from  American  Jurisprudence,  are  awarded  to  the  stu- 
ients  receiving  the  highest  grade  on  the  various  subjects. 

JAMES  F.  BYRNES  SENATE  PRIZE 
Delta  Theta  Phi  Foundation,  Inc.,  through  the  James  F.  Byrnes 
Senate,  awards  each  year  to  that  member  of  the  first-year  class  who  has 
ompleted  the  work  of  the  first  year  with  the  highest  average  a  small 
olaque  bearing  his  name  and  denoting  the  honor  which  he  has  at- 
:ained.  The  winner's  name  is  also  inscribed  on  a  larger,  permanent 
plaque  which  hangs  in  the  Law  Building. 

HUGHES  INN  OF  PHI  DELTA  PHI  BOOK  AWARD 

An  award  of  second-year  first-semester  textbooks  is  made  annually 
by  Hughes'  Inn  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity  to  a  rising  second- 
year  student  of  Duke  University  Law  School  on  the  basis  of  over-all 
merit  of  the  student  in  his  first  year  of  law  school  study. 

LAW  WEEK  AWARD 
The  United  States  LAW  WEEK  Award,  a  prize  of  approximately 
$100  value,  is  given  to  the  graduating  student  in  law  who,  in   the 
judgment  of  a  Faculty  committee,   has  made   the  most  satisfactory 
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scholastic  progress  in  his  final  year.  The  Award  consists  of  a  year's 
complimentary  subscription  to  LAW  WEEK,  which  reports  every 
week  important  new  court  decisions  and  federal  agency  rulings,  and 
all  Supreme  Court  opinions. 

LAWYERS  TITLE  AWARD 
Established  in  1954  by  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  this  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  that  student  attaining  the  highest  average  grade  in  the 
real  property  courses:  Estates  in  Land,  Conveyancing,  and  Future 
Interests. 

ORDER  OF  THE  COIF 
A  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  national  legal  scholarship 
society,  has  been  established  at  Duke  University  School  of  Law.  Its 
purpose  is  "to  foster  a  spirit  of  careful  study  and  to  mark  in  a  fitting 
manner  those  who  have  attained  a  high  grade  of  scholarship."  Elec- 
tion is  restricted  to  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  who  have 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  their  law  school  work. 

NATHAN  BURKHAN  MEMORIAL  COMPETITION 

The  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers 
(ASCAP)  awards  each  year  to  students  in  this  law  school  a  first  prize 
of  $150  and  a  second  prize  of  $50  for  the  two  best  papers  on  any  phase 
of  copyright  law.  Winning  papers  are  considered  for  a  National  aw;n  d 
of  $500. 

WILLIS  SMITH  PRIZE 

The  late  Willis  Smith,  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Raleigh  bar  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, who  was  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  June  26,  1953,  provided,  for  over  twenty  years,  an  annual  award 
to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Law  School  who  had 
maintained  the  highest  scholastic  average  during  the  entire  three  years 
of  law  school  work.  The  prize  consisted  of  a  set  of  valuable  books 
selected  by  the  donor  and  the  Dean.  Mr.  Smith's  family  has  made 
arrangements  to  continue  this  prize  in  his  memory. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  and  awards  described  above,  prizes  consist 
ing  of  law  books  and  other  legal  items  are  offered  by  various  law  book 
publishers  to  students  meeting  prescribed  standards  of  accomplishment 
in  certain  fields. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  University  is  located  about  two  miles  from  the  business  district 
of  Durham  on  wooded  hills  constituting  part  of  the  five-thousand-acre 
Duke  Forest,  which  is  maintained  by  the  School  of  Forestry.    Within  s 
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short  distance  from  the  campus  are  facilities  for  golf,  horseback  riding, 
and  woodland  hiking.  Students  of  the  Law  School  are  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  University  gymnasium,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  golf 
course,  and  similar  privileges.  Motion  pictures  are  shown  in  Page 
Auditorium  twice  a  week,  and  concert  programs,  recitals,  lectures,  and 
plays  are  presented  frequently. 


Program  of  Instruction 


The  First-Year  Program 

All  students  are  required  to  take  the  first-year  courses  listed  below. 
A  detailed  description  of  these  courses  and  the  other  courses  listed 
under  the  Program  of  Instruction  appears  at  pages  32  to  38  of  this 
Bulletin. 

Semester  Hours 
Fall         Spring 

Contracts   3  3 

Civil  Procedure   3  3 

Torts    3  2 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  2  2 

Property  I   2  2 

Research  and  Writing 1  1 

Chattel  Transactions   2 

Business  Associations  I   3 

"Iff  ~T6 


The  Recommended  Second-  Year 

The  recommended  second-year  program  is  given  below.  Second- 
year  students  may  substitute  third-year  courses  for  other  second-year 
courses  with  the  permission  of  the  instructors  in  the  substituted  courses. 
However,  a  student  omitting  a  second-year  course  from  his  second- 
year  program  may  find  himself  unable  to  take  that  course  in  his  third 
year  because  it  may  be  scheduled  at  the  same  hour  as  a  third-year 
course  which  he  wishes  to  take. 

Each  student  must  take  courses  aggregating  12  to  16  hours  each 
semester,  except  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  a  student  may 
take  more  or  less. 

Semester  Hours 

Fall  Spring 

Commercial  Law  3  3 

Constitutional  Law 2  3 

Business  Associations  II    4 

Property  II   4 

Trusts     3 

Evidence    4 

Federal   Taxation   1 3 

Administrative  Law   3 

~16~  ~T6 
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The  Third-Year  Program 

Each  student  must  take  courses  aggregating  12  to  16  hours  each 
semester,  except  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  a  student  may  take 
more  or  less. 

Semester  Hours 
Fall         Spring 

Labor   Relations    3 

World  Law  3 

Debtors  Estates    3 

Federal  Taxation  II   3 

Jurisprudence     3 

Public  Regulation  of  Business   3 

Admiralty    3 

Equitable  Remedies   2 

Corporate  Planning  and  Drafting  2 

Trial  Practice 2 

Family   Law    2 

Mortgages    2 

Insurance     2 

N.  C.  Practice 2 

Criminal  Law  Seminar   2 

Case   Studies    1 

Conflict  of  Laws   3 

Unfair  Competition   3 

Real  Estate  Transactions   3 

Comparative    Law     3 

International  Economic  Relations    (not  offered  1961-62)....  3 

International  Law  3 

Federal  Jurisdiction    2 

Social  Legislation    2 

Securities    Regulation    2 

Legal  Accounting   (may  not  be  offered  1961-62) 2 

Workmen's  Compensation    2 

Corporation  Reorganization  and  Arrangements 2 

Federal  Taxation  III    2 

Tax  and  Estate  Planning 2 

Labor  Law  Seminar   2 

State  and  Local  Government  2 

Civil  Liberties  &  Rights   2 

N.  C.  Statutes  and  Decisions  2 

Legal  History    (not  offered   1961-62) 2 

Legal    Profession    1 


Description  of  Courses 


Business  Courses 


ADMIRALTY.  See  General  Courses,  page  36,  for  description.  Three  hours  a 
week  first  semester.  Mr.  Currie 

BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS  I.  Legal  principles  concerning  association  in  busi- 
ness by  agency,  partnership,  other  unincorporated  forms  and  corporations.  Creation, 
form  and  nature  of  agency,  partnership  and  corporation,  corporate  existence  (de 
facto  corporations,  corporate  entity  and  its  limitations),  powers,  duties,  liabilities 
and  compensation  of  agents,  partners,  officers  and  directors,  risks  in  conduct  of 
business  by  representatives  (vicarious  liability  in  tort,  authority  to  contract),  impu- 
tation of  notice  and  knowledge,  scope  of  enterprise  (ultra  vires),  revocation  and 
termination  of  authority,  ratification,  undisclosed  business  associates,  stability  of 
the  associational  relationship.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  grasp  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Agency  and  Partnership  and  introductory  related  principles  of  corporation 
law.  (The  main  basic  study  of  corporation  law,  however,  is  in  Business  Associa- 
tions II.)    Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Latty 

BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS  II.  Promoters,  subscription  to  and  issue  of  shares, 
stock  structure  and  corporate  capital,  dividends,  preferred  stock,  bonds,  capital 
increases  and  reduction,  corporate  re-acquisition  of  own  stock,  elementary  principles 
of  corporate  accounting,  public  issue  of  securities,  stock  transfers,  fundamental  cor- 
porate changes  (recapitalization,  sale,  merger  and  consolidation,  dissolution),  stock- 
holders' suits,  and  certain  principles  concerning  management  and  operation  not 
studied  in  Business  Associations  I.    Four  hours  a  week  first  semester.      Mr.  O'Neal 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  An  integrated  study  of  the  law  governing  commercial 
transactions,  embracing  the  fields  of  sales  and  sales  financing,  chattel  security,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  and  suretyship.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shimm 

CONTRACTS.  The  formation  and  legal  operation  of  contracts  in  general,  with 
attention  to  problems  of  drafting  and  counseling  as  well  as  of  litigation  and  extra- 
judicial settlement.  Legal  and  equitable  remedies  in  contract  cases,  including 
damages,  specific  performance,  and  restitutionary  remedies,  and  important  proce- 
dural devices  incident  to  such  remedies.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Currie 

CORPORATE  PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING.  The  student  is  given  hypotheti- 
cal corporate  problems  (perhaps  taken  from  the  practicing  lawyer's  desk)  on  a 
client's  proposed  course  of  action;  each  problem  is  designed  to  require  the  student 
to  grasp  the  business  situation  and  goals  involved,  analyze  for  pertinent  legal  prin- 
ciples, plan  the  transaction  to  avoid  legal  business  (including  taxation)  pitfalls, 
plan  the  requisite  steps  to  consummate  the  desired  transaction,  draft  the  appro- 
priate papers  and  present  his  research.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester. 

Mr.  O'Neal 

CORPORATE  REORGANIZATION  AND  ARRANGEMENTS.  A  study  of  the 
techniques  for  rehabilitating  insolvent  debtors,  with  principal  concentration  on 
Chapters  X  and  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

Mr.  Shimm 

DEBTORS'  ESTATES.  Comparative  study  of  methods  used  for  the  liquidation 
of  debtors'  estates.  The  nonbankruptcy  materials  cover  individual  creditor's  rights 
by  attachment,  garnishment,  execution,  creditors'  bills  and  the  like;  common  law 
composition;    and    general    assignments.     The    bankruptcy    materials   cover,    in    the 
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main,  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.     Three  hours  a  week  first 
semester.  Mr.  Shimm 

INSURANCE.  The  nature  of  "insurance";  state  supervision  and  control;  types 
of  insurance  organization;  the  legal  requirement  of  insurable  interest;  interest  of 
others  than  the  named  insured;  the  measure  of  indemnity  and  subrogation;  the 
beneficiary's  interest  in  life  insurance;  the  insured  event,  and  excepted  causes;  war- 
ranties, representations  and  concealment;  the  making  of  insurance  contracts;  waiver, 
estoppel  and  election.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS.  See  Public  Law  Courses,  page 
35,  for  description.     Three  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

LEGAL  ACCOUNTING.  An  examination  and  analysis  of  accounting  principles 
and  practices  necessary  for  reasonably  effective  collaboration  with  accountants  on 
problems  requiring  the  work  of  both  lawyers  and  accountants.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding  of  how  an  accountant's  work  is 
used  by  top  management  in  making  decisions,  by  government  in  making  and  en- 
forcing regulations,  and  by  investors  and  lenders  in  exercising  a  discriminating 
choice  in  the  employment  of  their  funds.  Two  hours  a  week  second  semester. 
(May  not  be  offered  in  1961-62.)  Mr.  O'Neal 

PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS.  See  Public  Law  Courses,  page  35,  for 
description.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 

SECURITIES  REGULATION.  See  Public  Law  Courses,  page  35,  for  description. 
Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  O'Neal 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION.  Specific  unfair  trade  practices  at  common  law  and 
under  state  and  federal  statutes.  Includes  trademarks  and  tradenames,  appropria- 
tion of  business  ideas  and  plans  created  by  another,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulation  of  misrepresentation  practices,  state  fair  trade  acts  and  statutes  prohibit- 
ing sales  below  cost,  price  discrimination  under  Robinson-Patman  Act,  boycotts,  and 
disparagement.    Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 


Property  Courses 


CHATTEL  TRANSACTIONS.  This  course  uses  the  field  of  Personal  Property 
and  the  traditional  title-passing  rules  of  Sales  to  appraise  judicial  reasoning  and 
legal  concepts.  It  serves  both  as  a  low-level  course  in  judicial  methodology  and  an 
introduction  to  commercial  law.  It  deals  with  possession  and  title  of  chattels,  the 
bailment  relationship,  artisan's  lien,  transfer  of  chattels  by  gift  and  miscellaneous 
inter-vivos  transactions.  It  does  not  go  into  details  of  enforcement  of  buyers'  and 
sellers'  rights  or  sales  financing.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Latty 

MORTGAGES.  Mortgage  and  security  interests  in  real  property.  Two  hours 
a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Everett 

PROPERTY  I.  The  basic  concepts  of  real  property  law  and  conveyancing. 
Historical  background;  estates  in  land,  including  the  fee  simple,  the  fee  tail  with 
its  statutory  substitutes,  the  life  estate,  the  estate  for  years  and  other  non-freeholds; 
concurrent  ownership;  types  of  future  interests;  conveyances  before  and  after  the 
Statutes  of  Uses;  landlord  and  tenant;  the  modern  deed— kinds,  delivery,  descrip- 
tion, title  covenants;  covenants  and  agreements  running  with  the  land  at  law  and 
in  equity;  easements;  recording  and  title  registration.  Two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  Mr.  Bolich 

PROPERTY  II.  The  various  rules  and  concepts  governing  transmission  of 
property  from  one  generation  to  another,  including  the  materials  normally  covered 
in  the  traditional  courses  on  Wills  and  Future  Interests.  Historical  background: 
intestate  succession  at  common  law  and  under  modern  statutes;  limitations  upon 
testamentary  power;  execution  and  revocation  of  wills;  contest  of  wills;  lapse, 
ademption  and  satisfaction;  future  interests,  comprising  reversions,  remainders, 
executory  interests,  rights  of  entry,  possibilities  of  reverter,  and  their  incidents; 
class  gifts;  powers  of  appointment;  rule  against  perpetuities  and  other  restrictions 
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on  the  creation  of  interests;  construction  of  wills  and  deeds.     Four  hours  a  week 
first  semester.  Mr.  Bolich 

REAL  ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS.  Aspects  of  real  estate  practice  including 
land-use  development  through  private  devices  involving  restrictive  covenants,  ease- 
ments, conditions  and  other  concepts;  public  control  by  zoning  and  subdivision 
legislation;  public-private  developments  such  as  urban  renewal;  and  some  special 
problems,  including  cooperative  apartments  and  shopping  centers.  Three  hours  a 
week  second  semester.  Mr.  Bolich 

TAX  AND  ESTATE  PLANNING.  Seminar  devoted  to  problems  and  techniques 
of  tax  and  estate  planning.  Federal  Taxation  I  and  Federal  Taxation  II  and 
Property  II  are  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  the  seminar.  Enrollment  limited. 
Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Messrs.  Bolich  and  Lowndes 

TRUSTS.  The  nature,  creation  and  elements  of  a  trust;  character  and  transfer 
of  the  beneficiary's  interest;  charitable  trusts;  administration  of  trusts;  termination 
and  modification  of  trusts;  liabilities  to  and  of  third  persons;  enforcement  of  trusts; 
and  constructive  and  resulting  trusts.     Three  hours  a  week  first  semester. 

Mr.  Lowndes 

Public  Law  Courses 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  The  formulation  of  statutory  schemes  of  adminis- 
trative regulation:  the  organization  of  administrative  agencies;  the  determination, 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  administrative  programs;  the  respective  spheres 
of  administrative  and  judicial  responsibility;  judicial  control  over  administrative 
action.  Practice  and  procedure  before  administrative  agencies:  informal  confer- 
ences and  negotiations;  formal  hearings;  constitutional  limitations.  Three  hours  a 
week  second  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  SEMINAR.  Studies  in  the  field  of 
personal  liberties  (freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion,  association,  etc.)  and  in  the 
field  and  civil  rights  (right  to  non-discriminatory  treatment,  right  to  fairness  in 
procedure,  etc.).  The  seminar  will  be  concerned  with  issues  about  which  tbe  law 
is  unsettled,  and  especially  with  issues  raised  in  cases  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Maggs 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  Judicial  protection  against  arbitrary  governmental 
action;  the  history  of  the  concept  of  a  "higher  law";  the  constitutional  clauses  relied 
upon.  Limitations  on  governmental  power  with  respect  of  economic  matters,  civil 
liberties  and  criminal  and  civil  procedure.  The  powers  of  Congress,  express  and 
implied;  limitations  on  State  governmental  powers  resulting  from  the  existence  and 
from  the  exercise  of  Congressional  powers.  The  constitutional  questions  involved 
in  administrative  law,  conflict  of  laws,  intergovernmental  tax  immunities,  jurisdic- 
tion to  tax,  and  state  taxation  of  interstate  commerce  are  covered  more  fully  in 
other  courses.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

Mr.  Maggs 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE.  An  introductory  study  of  the  law  of 
crimes  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice;  analysis  of  the  criminal  act  and 
the  mental  element  in  crime;  consideration  of  specific  offenses  as  defined  by  statute 
and  the  common  law;  discussion  of  typical  defenses  in  relation  to  specific  crimes: 
study  of  the  elements  of  Anglo-American  criminal  procedure.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Livengood 

CRIMINAL  LAW  SEMINAR.  Current  problems  in  administering  criminal 
justice,  including  studies  of  theory  and  technique  in  criminal  procedure  (investiga- 
tion,  prosecution  and  defense  of  criminal  charges),  inquiry  into  basic  policy  in  the 
use  of  criminal  sanctions  for  the  promotion  of  public  order,  consideration  of  con- 
temporary developments  (legislative,  judicial  and  administrative)  in  substantive , 
and  adjective  criminal  law,  and  analysis  of  specific  problem  areas  such  as  mental 
responsibility,  sexual  deviation,  attempts,  and  vicarious  liability.  Two  hours  a 
week  first  semester.  Mr.  Livengood  I 
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FEDERAL  JURISDICTION.  A  study  of  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to  the 
part  played  by  them  in  achieving  a  workable  federalism.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  district  courts,  the  relationship  of 
the  federal  courts  to  state  courts  and  state  law,  and  the  permissible  and  desirable 
range  of  federal  judicial  power.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.      Mr.  Paschal 

FEDERAL  TAXATION  I.  An  introduction  to  federal  taxation  with  emphasis 
on  the  federal  income  tax.  The  topics  considered  include  such  basic  concepts  of 
income  taxation  as  taxable  income,  deductions,  the  taxable  person,  accounting  for 
income  and  deductions,  computation  of  the  tax,  and  capital  gains  and  losses.  Three 
hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Lowndes 

FEDERAL  TAXATION  II.  A  more  advanced  course  in  federal  taxation.  The 
principal  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  the  federal  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Considera- 
tion is  also  given,  however,  to  the  related  portions  of  the  federal  income  tax  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  the  income  of  estates  and  trusts  and  income  in  respect  of  a 
decedent.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Lowndes 

FEDERAL  TAXATION  III.  An  advanced  course  in  the  federal  income  tax. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  corporate  distri- 
butions, corporate  reorganizations  and  readjustments,  the  personal  holding  company 
surtax  and  the  accumulated  earnings  tax,  the  taxation  of  partnerships,  and  of 
corporations  electing  to  be  taxed  as  partnerships.  Two  hours  a  week  second  se- 
mester. Mr.  Lowndes 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS.  Legal  framework  of  U.  S.  for- 
eign trade  and  investment;  foreign  trade  and  investment  laws  of  selected  foreign 
countries;  function  of  international  economic  law;  international  economic  agree- 
ments: problems  of  foreign  trade  and  investments.  Three  hours  a  week  first  semes- 
ter.    (Not  offered  in  1961-62.) 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  A  survey  of  public  international  law  of  peace,  as 
evidence  especially  in  decisions  of  national  and  of  international  courts;  the  drafting 
and  interpretation  of  treaties;  the  nature  of  handling  of  international  claims;  the 
[Organization  and  jurisdiction  of  international  tribunals,  with  special  reference  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice;  developments  with  respect  to  the  codification  of 
!the  law.  Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  (In  case  an  insufficient  number  of 
students  enroll  for  this  course,  special  arrangement  is  made  for  law  students  to  take 
'graduate  courses  in  this  field  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.)       Mr.  Wilson 

LABOR  LAW  SEMINAR.  An  intensive  examination  of  significant  problems  in 
collective    bargaining,    union-management    relations    and    labor    dispute    settlement, 

iwith  emphasis  upon  the  drafting  and  interpretation  of  contract  clauses,  theories  and 
techniques  in  contract  negotiation,  grievance  handling,  voluntary  arbitration  and 
other  procedures  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  the  interrelation  of  the  legal 

land  economic  aspects  of  labor  problems.  Prerequisite:  Labor  Relations.  Two  hours 
a  week  secotid  semester.  Mr.  Livengood 

LABOR  RELATIONS.  A  study  of  the  law  relating  to  collective  bargaining  and 
concerted  labor  activities,  including  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  related 
legislation,  the  legal  aspects  of  strikes,  boycotts  and  picketing,  the  negotiation  and 
administration  of  collective  bargaining  agreements,  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes,  and  relations  between  the  union  and  individual  employees.  Three 
hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Livengood 

PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS.  Study  of  the  federal  antitrust  laws 
and  their  common-law  background,  with  emphasis  on  the  economic  policies  in- 
volved. As  a  corollary  of  critical  examination  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Clayton  Act, 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  related  legislation  designed  to  enforce  compe- 
tition as  the  primary  control  of  the  economic  system,  some  consideration  is  given  to 
legal  measures  which  supplement  or  replace  competition,  such  as  direct  regulation 
of  business  and  government  intervention  by  public  loans,  guaranties  and  ownership. 
Three  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 

SECURITIES  REGULATION.  Regulation  of  distribution  and  marketing  of 
securities  and  protection  of  the  investor  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,   the   Se- 
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curities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
and  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  with  summary  treatment  of  other  related 
federal  legislation;  the  role  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  a  brief 
survey  of  state  regulation.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  civil  liabilities  under 
the  federal  legislation.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  O'Neal 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION.  Contemporary  public  welfare  law,  with  emphasis  on 
government  regulation  of  conditions  of  employment,  including  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  other  wage-hour  and  child-labor  statutes,  unemployment  in- 
surance and  other  social  security  legislation,  employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  acts,  and  related  laws  establishing  minimum  standards  for  the  crea- 
tion, continuance  and  termination  of  the  employment  relationship.  In  addition  to 
other  objectives,  the  course  will  seek  to  develop  skills  in  legislative  advocacy  and 
procedure,  and  in  the  drafting  and  interpretation  of  statutes.  Two  hours  a  week 
second  semester.  Mr.  Livengood 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  State  legislative  creation  and  control 
of  local  governmental  units,  municipal  police  power,  limitations  on  taxation,  in- 
debtedness, and  expenditures  of  funds,  bond  issues,  tort  liability,  annexation,  emi- 
nent domain,  subdivision  regulation,  public  housing,  and  urban  renewal.  Con- 
siderable field  work  is  planned.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.      Mr.  Everett 

TAX  AND  ESTATE  PLANNING.  See  Property  Courses,  page  34,  for  descrip- 
tion.   Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Messrs.  Boiich  and  Lowndes 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION.    See  Business  Courses,  page  33,  for  description. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  SEMINAR.  The  main  elements  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  of  the  United  States  are  covered  through  the  assignment 
of  typical  office  problems  on  which  legal  memoranda  or  opinions  are  prepared.  Two 
hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Larson 

WORLD  LAW.  This  is  a  discussion  seminar  open  to  students  of  the  Law  School 
and  the  Political  Science  Department,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  other  students 
with  satisfactory  backgrounds.  The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  around  those  aspects 
of  National  law  and  International  law  which  have  an  important  influence  on  weak- 
ening or  strengthening  a  world  legal  order.  Detailed  attention  is  given  to  the 
United  States  judicial  decisions,  other  laws,  and  relevant  policies  effecting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  such  a  world  legal  system.  Special  attention  is  also  given 
to  decisions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  to  Constitutional  treaties. 
The  course  will  not  duplicate  the  material  in  the  regular  course  on  International 
Law.  Efforts  are  made  through  the  seminar  discussions  to  develop  an  adequate 
concept  of  world  law.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester 

Messrs.  Larson  and  McClure 

General  Courses 

ADMIRALTY.  The  special  body  of  law  governing  maritime  affairs,  especially 
the  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers  by  water.  Admiralty  jurisdiction;  marine 
insurance;  carriage  of  goods;  charter  parties;  general  average;  rights  of  injured 
seamen  and  others;  collision;  salvage;  maritime  liens  and  ship  mortgages;  limitation 
of  liability;  governmental  activity  in  shipping.     Three  hours  a  week  first  semester. 

Mr.  Currie 

COMPARATIVE  LAW.  An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  law  of  selected 
jurisdictions  on  certain  specific  topics.  The  history,  sources,  and  methods  of  the 
civil  law  will  be  investigated,  discussed,  and  compared  with  those  of  common  law 
countries.    Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Bxade 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.  A  study  of  the  special  problems  which  arise  when  the 
significant  facts  of  a  case  are  connected  with  more  than  one  jurisdiction.  Recognition 
and  effect  of  foreign  judgments;  choice  of  law;  federal  courts  and  conflict  of  laws 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  conflict  of  laws.  Three  hours  a  week  second 
semester.  Mr.  Currie 
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EQUITABLE  REMEDIES.  A  survey  of  equitable  remedies  in  general  i  includ- 
ing enforcement  of  equity  decrees)  and  of  important  parts  of  the  fields  of  equity 
and  restitution  that  are  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Two  hours  a  week  first 
semester.  Mr.  Paschal 

FAMILY  LAW.  Marriage;  annulment;  divorce;  separation;  property  rights. 
Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Baade 

JURISPRUDENCE.  Discussion  of  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  classical  and 
contemporary  juristic  theory,  with  applications  to  cases  and  statutes.  Open  to  all 
graduate  students,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  qualified  second  and 
third  year  students.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Hardin 

LEGAL  HISTORY.  A  study  of  the  development  of  fundamental  English  and 
American  legal  institutions,  with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  American  law  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Two  hours  a  week 
second  semester.     (Not  offered  in  1961-62.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATUTES  AND  DECISIONS.  A  study  of  selected 
statutes  of  North  Carolina  with  discussion  of  their  application,  and  an  analvsis  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  construing  them.  Two  hours 
a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Bryson 

TORTS.  The  bases  of  liability  in  damages  for  personal  injuries  and  injuries  to 
property;  bases  other  than  fault;  negligence;  intentional  infliction  of  harm.  Pro- 
cedure in  jury  trials;  proof  of  negligence;  causation  and  "proximate  cause";  de- 
fenses. Special  rules  applicable  to  occupiers  and  owners  of  land,  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  suppliers  of  goods  and  remote  contractors.  Misrepresentation  and  fraud; 
defamation;  assault  and  battery;  false  imprisonment.  Three  hours  a  week  first 
semester,  two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Maggs 

Procedure  and  Practice  Courses 

CASE  STUDIES.  Detailed  analysis  of  important  civil  suits,  under  supervision  of 
|  a  visiting  instructor  who  was  counsel  therein.  The  instructor's  files  and  the  records 
and  briefs  will  be  studied.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  how  the  matter  first  arose 
and  what  business  or  other  problems  of  the  client  were  involved;  how  counsel  first 
analyzed  the  matter  and  how  he  ascertained  relevant  facts;  how  counsel  prepared 
,  for  and  conducted  the  trial  and  appelate  proceedings.  One  hour  a  week  first  se- 
mester. Mr.  Bryant 

CIVIL  PROCEDURE.  A  study  of  the  adjudication  of  civil  cases  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures.  Three  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  Mr.  Paschal 

EVIDENCE.  A  study  of  the  common-law  rules  of  evidence,  including  the  re- 
quirements of  relevancy  and  materiality;  competency  and  privilege  of  witnesses, 
examination  and  cross-examination,  burden  of  proof  and  presumptions,  judicial 
notice,  and  functions  of  judge  and  jury.     Four  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

Mr.  Hardin 

LEGAL  PROFESSION.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reading  concerning  the  ethi- 
cal problems  and  professional  responsibilities  of  the  lawyer.  One  hour  a  week 
second  semester.  Mr.  Hardin 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRACTICE.  A  study  of  the  steps  in  a  civil  action  at 
law  from  the  issuance  of  process  to  the  entry  of  final  judgment  including  service  of 
process;  appearance  and  waiver  of  process;  selecting  the  jury;  various  motions  made 
during  the  trial;  submission  of  case  to  jury;  verdict;  judgment;  noting  and  perfecting 
appeal.  Also  included  are  such  topics  as  jurisdiction  of  various  courts  in  North 
Carolina;  venue;  trials  without  a  jury;  provisional  remedies  and  special  proceedings. 
Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Bryson 

TRIAL  PRACTICE.  A  study  of  the  function  of  the  advocate  in  the  trial  of  law 
suits,  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  pre-trial  preparation  and  development  of 
facts  in  court,  typical  uses  of  rules  of  procedural  and  substantive  law  in  trial  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  tactical  and  ethical  aspects  of  problems  which  confront  the  trial 
lawyer.  The  course  is  open  to  third-year  students  who  have  completed  the  course 
in  Evidence.     Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Hardin 

Legal  Research  a?id  Writing 

RESEARCH  AND  WRITING  I.  Classroom  instruction  and  individual  problems 
in  the  use  of  law  books,  the  preparation  of  memorandums  of  law,  and  moot  court 
briefing  and  argument.  The  first  year  of  a  two-year  program  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  materials  and  methods  of  legal  research  and  legal  writing.  Two 
semester-hours  credit.  Mlssrs.  Bryson,  Everett  and  Paschal 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  seminars  not  listed 
in  the  Bulletin  may  be  created  or  arrangements  made  for  supervision  of  special 
research  by  individual  graduate  students  in  any  subject. 

All  matters  presented  in  this  Bulletin  arc  subject  to  change  as  the  University  or 
the  School  of  Law  may  deem  expedient. 


ENROLLMENT  1960-1961 


First  Year 


Anderson,   Howell  W.    (Princeton),   Wilson,   North   Carolina 

Bass,   Thomas  Langston    (Duke    University),   Melbourne,   Florida 

Billings,  Donald  R.   (Duke  University),  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Bratton,  Darrell  Dean   (Butler  University),  Lowell,  Indiana 

Bray,  Allen  Dodd   (Marietta  College),  Irvington,  New  Jersey 

Brumfield,   Lewis  Shore    (University  of   North   Carolina),   Yudkinville,   North   Carolina 

Carter,  Jr.,   Harvey  Denison    (Williams  College),   Scarsdale,   New  York 

Choate,  John  Stafford   (Hendrix  College),  Little  Hock,  Arkansas 

Chronaki,   Terry    (University  of   North   Carolina),   Durham,   North   Carolina 

Cobb,  Lawrence  Burdette   (Oklahoma  Baptist  University),   Oklahoma   City,  Oklahoma 

Coulter,  Paul  Lee   (Duke  University),  River  View,  Alabama 

Cox,  Edward  Leslie   (Purdue  University),   Ossian,   Indiana 

Davis,   III,   Egbert  Lawrence    (Princeton   University),   Winston-Salem,    North   Carolina 

Decker,  Roger  Lee   (University  of  Florida),   Sarasota,  Florida 

Dole,  Thomas  MacDonald    (University  of  Connecticut),    Storrs,   Connecticut 

Doyle,    Stephen   Edward    (University  of   Massachusetts),   Waltham,   Massachusetts 

Duncan,  III,   Stuart  English    (William  &  Mary  College),   Louisville,   Kentucky 

Edwards,  Mark  Brownlow    (Duke  University),  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Enstam,   Raymond  Anders    (Marietta  College),   Kensington,   Connecticut 

Faris,  James  John   (Duke  University),  Muncie,  Indiana 

Firestone,  Philip  Giles   (Baldwin-Wallace  College),   Spencer,   Ohio 

Furin,  Gary  Carl   (John  Carroll  University),   Fort  Eustis,  Virginia 

Galbraith,   Jr.,   William   J.    (Georgetown    University),    Durham,   North   Carolina 

Gordon,   John   Boyd    (Davidson   College),   Gastonia,   North   Carolina 

Griffin,   Jr.,   Harry  Leigh    (Harvard  University),   Charlotte,   North  Carolina 

Grimsley,   John    Gall    (Florida    State   University),   Jacksonville,    Florida 

Hampson,   Harold    Robert    (Cornell   University),   Warren,    Pennsylvania 

Hanahan,    Grayson    Gaillard    (Yale   University),    Charleston,    South   Carolina 

Harvin,   III,   Lucius  Herman    (University  of  North  Carolina),   Henderson,   North  Carolina. 

Hazlett,   Don  Ferrell    (Kansas   State   University),    Sterling,   Kansas 

Herring,  Jerome  Carson    (Davidson  College),   Snow  Hill,   North   Carolina 

Holt,   David  Dillon    (Duke  University),   Nashville,  Tennessee 

Johnson,    Gilbert   Patterson    (Princeton    University),    Lumberton,    North    Carolina 

Jones,  Clayton  Wise   (University  of  Florida),  Madison,  Florida 

Juergensmeyer,  Julius  C.    (Duke  University),   Logan.  West  Virginia 

Ketner,   Glenn  Elwood,   Jr.    (Duke   University),   Salisbury,   North   Carolina 

Kiernan,   John  Allyn    (Rutgers  University),   Railway,   New  Jersey 

Kyler,   William   Alexander    (Ohio  Wesleyan   University),   Jeromesville,   Ohio 

Laughinghouse,   Edward   Lee    (Duke   University),   Williamston,    North   Carolina 

LeClercq,   Frederic  Schuman    (University  of   South   Carolina),   Denmark,   South  Carolina 

Lindley,  Jr.,  Milford   Cleo    (Wofford  College),   Laurens,   South  Carolina 

Louden,   William   Bruce    (University  of  Florida).    Sarasota,   Florida 

McAlister,   Daniel   Kenney    (Davidson   College),   Maplewood,    New   Jersey 

McCurdy,  Glenn  Albert   (Haverford  College),  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania 

McKeithen,   Alexander  Ward    (Davidson   College),   Winston-Salem,    North   Carolina 

Menaker,  J.  Thomas   (Duke  University),   Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mewborne,  William  Burke.  Jr.    (Duke  University),   Roxboro,   North  Carolina 

Meyer,   Larry  Keith    (Davidson   College),   St.   Petersburg,   Florida 

Musselwhite,  Jr.,  Marvin   D.    (Duke  University),   Clinton,   North  Carolina 

Nagy,   Robert  Alexander    (DePauw  University),    Lorain,   Ohio 
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O'Neill,  William  J.    (Brown  University),  Red  Hook,   New  York 

Petty,  Jr.,  Charles  Worth   (Wheaton  College),   Charlotte,   North  Carolina 

Powell,   John   Sharpe    (Virginia   Military   Institute),   Elon   College,    North   Carolina 

Quigley,  Allen  Scott   (Duke  University),  Columbus,  Ohio 

Kagsdale,   William  Lemuel    (Duke   University),   Winston-Salem,   North   Carolina 

Ray,   Paul  Henderson    (Willimantic   St.   C),   Mossup,   Connecticut 

Read,   Frank  Thompson    (Brigham   Young   University),    Spokane,   Washington 

Richardson,   Curtis  Ryburn    (Emory    University),   Atlanta,    lieorgia 

Robbins,  Richard  Leete   (The  Citadel),   Stratford,   Connecticut 

Robe,   Edward   Scott   (Ohio   University),  Athens,   Ohio 

Roberts,   Jr.,   Edgar  J.    (Bucknell   University),   Binghamton,   New  York 

Rohricht,  Thomas  Eugene   (University  of  Minnesota),   St.  Paul,   Minnesota 

Rosenstein,   Howard  Aaron    (Alfred    University),   Brooklyn,   New   Yoik 

Ross,  David  Anthony   (Yale  University),   Scarsdale,  New  York 

Ross,  Jr.,  John  Bowen    (Duke  University),   Raleigh,   North  Carolina 

Ross,  John  David    (Ohio  Wesleyan   University),  Chillicothe,   Ohio 

Stassinos,  James  Odysseus   (University  of  North   Carolina),   Charlotte,   North   Carolina 

Stone,  Brian   (Marietta  College),  New  York,  New  York 

Suiter,   Christopher  Alan    (Guilford   College),   Raleigh,   North   Carolina 

Swann,  Richard  Rockwell   (Duke   University),  Orlando,  Florida 

Swanson,   Conrad  Nels    (Wooster  College),  Akron,   New  York 

Thaler,   Frederick  Roger    (Ohio  Wesleyan   University),   Mansfield,   Ohio 

Thorn,  Jerry  Grant   (Brigham  Young   University),   Springville,    i  tali 

Tidwell,   Louis  Frazier    (Emory    University),   Tampa,   Florida 

Trueblood,  Samuel  J.    (Earlham  College),   Richmond,   Indiana 

Unger,  Martin  Paul   (Alfred   University),   Brooklyn,   New  York 

Walker,   William   Uaurens    (Davidson   College),   Spartanburg,   South   Carolina 

Wall,   Emerson   Douglas    (Duke   University),    Winston-Salem,   North   Carolina 

Walsh,   Michael   Raymond    (University  of  Akron),    Akron,   Ohio 

Wetherington,   Gerald  T.    (University  of  Miami),   Miami.   Florida 

Wilcox,  John  Webster    (Trinity  College),   New   Britain,   Connecticut 

Windover,  II,  Fred  Alvah   (Brown   University),  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 


Second  Year 


Adams,  John  Hamilton   (Michigan  State   University),  Roscoe,  New  York 

Biggs,   Charles  Thomas    (Duke   University),    Durham,    North   Carolina 

Bradford,   William  H.    (Duke  University),  Chevy  Chase,   Maryland 

Burgoyne,  Allen  George   (Carleton  College),  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Cantini,   Gerald   Peter    (Brown    University).    IMainneld,    New  Jersey 

Chesnutt,   William  Alexander    (Franklin   &  Marshall   College),   Mt.   Joy,   Pennsylvania 

Claxton,    Richard   Allen    (Duke    University),    Glenview,    Illinois 

Davidson,   Thomas  Marshall    (Williams   College),   West  Point,   New  York 

Debank,  Douglas  F.    (University  of  North  Carolina),   Northport,   Long  Island,  New  York 

Dorsey,  Thomas   Clair    (University  of  Buffalo),   Frewsburg,   New  York 

Elliott,  James  Ellward    (Phillips  College),   Wichita  Falls,   Texas 

Fehl,   George  Gideon    (Rollins  College),  Melrose,   Florida 
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Kirkland,  Charles  Robertson    (Wesleyan  College),   Corning.   New  Yrork 

LaHurd,   Neil  Joseph    (Duke  University),   Sarasota.   Florida 

Lile,  John  Gardner,  III    (Hendrix  College),  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Lockhart,   Robert  Earl    (Clark  University),   Fitchburg,   Massachusetts 

Logan,    Leonard    Gilmore    (Duke    University),    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

McElhaney,  James  Wilson   (Duke  University),  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Mairs,  James  Francis    (Ohio  Wesleyan   University),   Avon,   New  Y'ork 

Maynard,   David  D.   Lee   (Duke  University),   Belmont,   North  Carolina 
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Mitchell,   Robert  Eugene    (East   Carolina    College),   Washington,    North    Carolina 
Moore,  James  Edward   (Duke  University),   Greenwood,   South  Carolina 
Moossa,  Walter  Francis   (Clark  University),   Holden,  Massachusetts 
Murray,   Charles  Robert   (University  of  Florida),  Miami,   Florida 
Nash,   Paul  Fontane   (University  of  the   South),   St.  Louis,   Missouri 
Nohrr,   Donald  Allen    (University  of  Miami),   North   Miami   Beach,   Florida 
O'Rorke,   Joseph   Charles    (Ohio  Wesleyan   University),   Rochester,    New  York 
Parkhurst,  Arthur  Byron    (Florida   State  University),  Marathon,   Florida 
Poore,  Roger  Simpson   (Furman  University),  Greenville,  South  Carolina 
Pritchard,  Llew  G.   (Drew  University),  West  Hempstead,  New  York 
Quattlebaum,  David  Alonzo,  Jr.    (Duke  University),   Bishopville,   South  Carolina 
Rice,  Frederick  Leon   (Duke  University),  St.  Augustine,  Florida 
Ripley,  Lewis  Hilleary,  Jr.   (Bucknell  University).  Revloc,  Pennsylvania 
Rushton,   Edward  Watson,   Jr.    (Duke  University),   Roanoke.   Virginia 
Staas,  Carl  K.   (University  of  Florida),  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Stewart,  Carl  Jerome,  Jr.   (Duke  University),  Gastonia,  North  Carolina 
Tarlton,  James  Warren   (Duke  University),  Mobile,  Alabama 
Vis,  James  Peter   (University  of  Michigan),   Plainwell,  Michigan 
Walker,  Robert  Mcintosh   (Cornell  University),  Buffalo,  New  York 
Wargo,   Elmer    (Rutgers  University),   Lancaster,   Pennsylvania 
Williams,   Lyman   Neil,  Jr.    (Duke  University),   Charlotte,   North  Carolina 
Willson,  David  Russell   (Kenyon  College),  Hinsdale,  Illinois 
Wilson,   John  Barclay    (Penn   State  University),  Montrose,   Pennsylvania 
Zollicoffer,  John  Hilliard,  Jr.   (University  of  North  Carolina),  Henderson,  North  Carolina 
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Foreword 

This  bulletin  is  issued  for  prospective  medical  students.  Admission 
into  any  class  is  made  only  on  the  understanding  that  every  decision 
of  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  shall  apply  to  all  students,  even 
though  it  is  made  subsequently  to  their  enrollment  in  the  School.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  reviews  the  records 
of  all  students,  and  those  whose  progress  has  been  unsatisfactory  may 
be  required  to  leave  the  School.  Only  those  will  be  advanced  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs,  give  promise  of 
being  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  School.  The  next  first-year 
class  will  be  admitted  September  11,  1961.  For  admission  require- 
ments and  applications,  see  page  16. 
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Baines  Woodhall,  M.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 

Joseph  E.   Markee.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean   in   Charge  of  Admissions. 

William  M.  Nicholson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge  of  Postgraduate  Education. 

William  P.  J.  Peete,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 

Richard  A.  Bindewald,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 
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Ann  M.  Jacobansky,  Professor  of  Nursing,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Charles  H.  Frenzel,  Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration  and  Super- 
intendent of  Duke  Hospital. 

Richard  A.  Bindewald,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  Assistant  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing. 
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E.  W.  Busse,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

F.  Bayard  Carter,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Lelia  R.  Clark,  Director  of  Nursing  Service. 
Norman  F.  Conant,  Professor  of  Microbiology. 
Clarence  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
F.  G.  Hall,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 
Philip  Handler,  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Jerome  S.  Harris,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Thelma  M.  Ingles,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  Director  of  Graduate  Curriculum. 

Thomas  D.  Kinney,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

J.  E.  Markee,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge 

of  Admissions  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
William   N.    Nicholson,   Professor   of   Medicine   and    Assistant   Dean    in    Charge   of 

Postgraduate  Education. 
W.  P.  J.  Peete,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
R.  J.  Reeves,  Professor  of  Radiology. 
James  H.  Semans,  Professor  of  Urology. 

D.  T.  Smith,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

E.  A.  Stead,  Jr.,  Florence  McAlister  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Louis   E.   Swanson,   Assistant    Superintendent   and   Associate   Professor   of   Hospital 

Administration. 
*Daniel  C.  Tosteson,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

Four  other  members  of  the  faculty  holding  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor  or  above, 
by  alphabetical  rotation. 

*  Effective  July  1,   1961. 
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January 
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April 
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July 
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September 
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November 

10 

November 

12 

November 

22 

December 

11 

December 
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Monday— New   Year's  Holiday. 

Tuesday— Classes  resume. 

Saturday— End  Second  Term. 

Monday— Begin  Third  Term. 

Saturday— End  Third  Term. 

Spring  Vacation   for  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students. 

Monday— Begin  Fourth  Term. 

Spring  Vacation   for  First  and  Second  Year  students. 

Monday— Commencement   Exercises. 

Saturday— End  Fourth  Term. 

Monday— Summer  Term  Begins. 

Tuesday— Independence  Day— Holiday. 

Saturday— Summer  Term  Ends. 

Monday— Begin  First  Term. 

Saturday— End  First  Term. 

Monday— Begin  Second  Term. 

Thursday— Thanksgiving  Day. 

Monday— Founders'  Day. 

Saturday— Christmas  Recess  Begins. 

Monday— New  Year's  Holiday. 

Wednesday— Classes  resume. 

Saturday— End  Second  Term. 

Monday— Begin  Third  Term. 

Saturday— End  Third  Term. 

Spring  Vacation  for  Third  and  Fourth  year  students. 

Monday— Begin  Fourth  Term. 

Spring  Vacation  for  First  and  Second  Year  students. 

Monday— Commencement  Exercises. 

Saturday— End  Fourth  Term. 

Monday— Summer  Term  Begins. 

Wednesday— Independence  Day— Holiday. 

Saturday— Summer  Term  Ends. 

Monday— Begin  First  Term. 

Saturday— End  First  Term. 

Monday— Begin  Second  Term. 

Thursday— Thanksgiving  Day. 

Monday— Founders'  Day. 

Saturday— Christmas  Recess  Begins. 


General  Information 


Introduction 

Duke  University  Medical  Center  was  established  in  1930,  through 
the  munificent  gift  of  the  late  fames  B.  Duke.  The  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Hospital  are  located  in  the  same  building  situated  on  the 
campus  of  Duke  University.  Both  have  been  planned  to  insure  the 
greatest  correlation  between  the  various  departments.  The  students 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  are  accorded  the  same  privileges  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  those  of  the  other  divisions 
in  the  University.  Seventy-six  students  are  admitted  to  the  first  year 
class  each  year  and  on  September  11,  1960  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
students  were  enrolled. 

Aims  of  the  School 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  from  its  beginning  in  1930, 
has  maintained  as  its  major  objectives:  (a)  the  cultivation  and  teach- 
ing of  medicine  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis;  (b)  the  correlation  of 
medical  research  with  medical  teaching  at  all  levels  of  its  teaching,  and 
(c)  the  continuous  search  for  and  experimentation  with  new  or  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  scientific  medicine.  In  order  to  attain 
these  objectives,  the  School  has  been  organized,  its  physical  plant 
planned,  and  its  administrative  structure  constituted  so  that  there  ex- 
ists the  closest  possible  academic  and  physical  relationship  between 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  the  University  and  the  School 
of  Medicine,  and  also  between  the  basic  medical  sciences  and  the 
clinical  sciences  within  the  School  and  its  integrated  teaching  Hospital. 
The  professional  staff  of  the  School  is  composed  of  two  general  cate- 
gories, those  with  permanent  appointment  and  unlimited  tenure,  and 
those  with  temporary  appointment.  The  latter,  the  much  larger 
group,  is  maintained  on  a  highly  fluid  basis,  which  makes  possi- 
ble a  high  degree  of  selectivity  in  appointment  for  academic  training 
and  scientific  research.  The  smaller  group  of  permanent  appointees 
has  in  every  individual  a  background  characterized  by  academic  and 
scientific  attainment.  The  professional,  academic,  and  scientific  en- 
vironment created  by  the  staff  is  thus  such  as  to  engender  scientific  in- 
quiry and  to  encourage  diligent  pursuit  of  the  medical  sciences  in  all 
their  relationships.  The  staff  at  all  levels  devotes  its  entire  profes- 
sional time  to  the  activities  of  the  Medical  Center. 
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Deg 


rees 


Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  have  completed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Affairs,  the  sixteen  terms  of  nine  weeks  each  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment that  they  will  spend  at  least  two  years  of  the  succeeding  three 
years  in  hospital  or  laboratory  work  acceptable  to  the  Committee  on 
Health  Affairs.  As  a  guarantee  of  this  pledge  the  diploma  is  deposited 
in  the  Treasurer's  office  until  after  the  completion  of  this  training.  At 
the  time  of  graduation  a  temporary  certificate  is  issued  which  must 
be  returned  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  permanent  diploma.  Failure 
to  fulfill  this  agreement  constitutes  a  waiver  of  any  claim  to  possession 
of  the  diploma  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  required 
period  of  approved  hospital  or  laboratory  may  be  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine.  After  the  completion  of  eight 
terms  in  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs,  giants 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  to  medical  students 
who  have  completed  creditable  investigative  work,  prepared  an  accept- 
able report  of  the  investigation,  and  passed  an  examination  upon  the 
subject  of  investigation  before  an  advisory  committee.  Students  who 
elect  to  undertake  work  toward  this  degree  must  obtain  written  per- 
mission from  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  after  approval  of  their 
program  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done.  No  credit  toward  this  degree  is  given  for  additional  college 
work.  All  students  in  good  standing  are  encouraged  to  undertake  such 
investigative  work  as  they  may  elect  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  they  wish  to  work. 

Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Work  leading  to  each 
of  these  degrees  may  be  pursued  in  the  preclinical  departments.  For 
further  details  concerning  conditions  under  which  these  degrees  are 
awarded  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Training  Program  for  Clinical  Investigators.  Medical  students 
who  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum,  members 
of  the  Duke  Hospital  resident  staff,  Postdoctoral  Fellows  in  the  clinical 
and  preclinical  departments  and  qualified  graduate  students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  special  Training  Program  for  Clinical  Investigators 
which  was  instituted  in  the  autumn  of  1959  and  is  conducted  annually. 
The  Program  lasts  nine  months  and  includes  three  types  of  activities: 
(1)  Formal  didactic  training  and  seminars  including  a  review  of 
mathematics   with   emphasis   on   calculus,   biostatistics,    fundamentals 
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of  electronics,  logic  and  the  scientific  method,  genetics,  and  advanced 
study  in  cytology,  biochemistry,  physiology,  pharmacology,  microbiol- 
ogy, and  biophysics.  (2)  An  extensive  series  of  laboratory  experiences 
in  which  the  participants  perform  a  set  of  important  experiments 
derived  from  each  of  the  disciplines  listed  above  and  in  which  they 
learn  the  use  of  important  and  complex  tools  and  techniques  not 
ordinarily  available  in  undergraduate  courses.  (3)  A  research  prob- 
lem conducted  either  in  the  general  laboratory  set  apart  for  this 
program  or  in  the  laboratory  of  one  of  the  faculty  with  whom  the 
participant  chooses  to  work.  All  aspects  of  the  program  arc  housed 
in  especially  constructed  quarters  in  the  W.  B.  Bell  Medical  Research 
Building. 

Credit  will  be  given  to  undergraduate  medical  students  equivalent 
to  one  elective  quarter  for  participation  in  this  program.  The  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Duke  University  will  also  accept  the  total  of  the  first 
two  years  of  medical  school  plus  participation  in  this  program  as 
residence  time  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  individual  student  must  satisfy  the  language  and  dissertation 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  and  any  additional  requirements 
stipulated  by  the  department  in  which  he  elects  to  obtain  this  degree. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a  more  sound  basis  for 
the  future  work  of  those  hoping  to  devote  their  lives  to  a  career  in 
investigative  medicine  and  biology.  Applicants  will  be  admitted  to 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  past  academic  performance,  evidence  of 
research  bent  and  curiosity,  and  motivation  toward  an  academic  re- 
search career,  ft  is  suggested  that  medical  students  undertake  this 
program  at  the  completion  of  the  hist  two  years  of  the  curriculum  and 
then  return  to  the  normal  clinical  medical  curriculum.  Such  students 
should  also  expect  to  undertake  one  or  two  years  of  a  postdoctoral 
research  fellowship  in  the  course  of  their  residency  training  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  fully  for  a  research  career. 

Student  Government 

Members  of  the  student  body  elect  an  Honor  Council,  in  which 
each  class  is  represented,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Honor  Council  to  hear 
all  cases  involving  breaches  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
student  bodv.  All  students  entering  the  School  are  required  to  com- 
ply with  this  system  of  government.  The  Council  for  1960-1961  is  as 
follows: 

President:  John  A.  Feagin,  Jr. 
Secretary:  William  A.  Wadded 
Treasurer:  Martin  A.  Hatcher.  Jr. 
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Fourth-Year  Class  President:  James  J.  LaPolla 
Representatives:  Andrew  M.  Lewis,  Jr. 
Robert  K.  Yowell 
Third- Year  Class  President:  William  Steele  Warden 
Representatives:   Richard  Spencer  Kramer 
S.  Jimmie  Watson 
Second- Year  Class  President:  Angus  M.  McBryde,  Jr. 
Representatives:  Thomas  P.  Graham,  Jr. 
Lewis  Ball  Holmes 
First- Year  Class  President:    Joseph  R.  Lanning 
Representatives:   Ronald  S.  Gooding 

Herbert  f.  Herring,  Jr. 

Duke  University  Medical  Alumni 

The  Duke  University  Medical  Alumni  now  number  over  three 
thousand,  six  hundred.  Membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
medical  school  (total  through  1960—1,931),  past  and  present  faculty, 
all  past  and  present  house-officers  of  Duke  Hospital  (including  the 
1,670  who  are  not  Duke  graduates);  making  a  grand  total  of  3,601. 
Associate  membership  is  held  by  the  alumni  of  the  following  Para- 
medical Services:  Hospital  Administration,  Dietetics,  Social  Service, 
Laboratory  Technique,  X-Ray  Technology,  Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy,  Medical  Record  Library,  and  Medical  Art  and  Illustration. 
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Ben  N.  Miller  '35,  President  (Columbia,  S.  C.) 
Larry  Turner  '39,  Vice-President  (Durham,  N.  C.) 
George  J.  Baylin  '37,  Treasurer  (Duke  University  Medical  Center) 
Talmage  L.  Peele  '34,  Secretary  (Duke  University  Medical  Center) 
Charles  A.  Dukes,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  (Duke  University) 
Fred  W.  Whitener,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
(Duke  University) 

A  news  letter  is  sent  to  all  the  members  in  January,  April,  July, 
ami  October  of  each  year.  Reunions  are  held  every  three  years  in 
Durham,  the  next  planned  for  1961.  Alumni  groups  have  been 
formed  in  several  states. 

Alumni  luncheons  or  dinners  are  held  during  the  following  meet- 
ings: The  American  Medical  Association,  The  Southern  Medical 
Association,  The  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  and  The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

The  map  shows  states  in  which  Duke  doctors  are  located  and  the 
number  in  each  state.  Figures  include  those  who  received  the  M.D. 
degree  from  Duke  and  those  who  have  served  a  year  or  more  on  the 
house  staff. 

Not  shown  are  the  150  physicians  serving  in  territories  of  the 
U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries*  and  43  on  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas.  A  total  of  3,408  physicians  are  distributed  among  all  the 
United  States. 

Living  Accommodations 

The  Men's  Graduate  Center  is  available  to  men  enrolled  in  the 
Medical  School.  The  rooms  are  equipped  for  two  persons  and  the 
rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $420.00  for  the  academic  year  (4 
terms)  or  S2 10.00  for  each  occupant,  or  $52.50  each  occupant  per 
term. 

Epworth  Hall  on  the  Woman's  College  Campus  and  Hanes  House 
on  the  Duke  University  Campus  are  available  to  women  enrolled 
in  the  Medical  School.  The  rental  charge  for  a  single  room  in 
Epworth  Hall  is  $285.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $71.25  per  term. 
The  renal  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $470.00  for  the  academic  year 
(4  terms)  or  $235.00  for  each  occupant,  or  $58.75  each  occupant  per 
term.  There  are  no  single  rooms  for  medical  women  in  Hanes 
House.     The  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  in   Hanes   House  is 

*  Afghanistan,  one;  Australia,  one;  Belgium,  one;  Bolivia,  one;  Brazil,  four;  Canada, 
twenty-two;  Chile,  five;  Colombia,  eight;  Cuba,  five;  Egypt,  two;  Formosa,  eleven;  France, 
three;  Germany,  two;  Greece,  one;  Guatemala,  four;  India,  three;  Iceland,  three;  Iraq,  two; 
Israel,  one;  Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  one:  Japan,  fifteen;  Jordan,  one;  Kenya,  one;  Korea,  two; 
Lebanon,  one;  Mexico,  six;  Nigeria,  one;  Norway,  two;  Panama,  two;  Paraguay,  two; 
Peru,  three;  Philippine  Islands,  four;  Puerto  Rico,  three;  Saudi  Arabia,  one;  South  Africa, 
one;  Switzerland,  one;  Thailand,  five;  Turkey,  one;  United  Kingdom,  fourteen;  Venezuela, 
three. 
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$490.00  for  the  academic  year    (4  terms)  or  $245  for  each  occupant, 
or  $61.25  each  occupant  per  term. 

The  University  does  not  maintain  housing  facilities  for  married 
students.  Married  students  should  arrange  for  rooms  or  apartments 
in  the  city.  In  order  to  aid  married  students,  the  Housing  Bureau 
maintains  a  file  on  rooms  and  apartments  listed  for  rental  to  Duke 
students. 

Applications  for  rooms  are  to  be  made  to  the  Housing  Bureau, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  Rooms  are  rented  for  an  academic 
year,  but  for  no  period  less  than  one  term  except  by  special  arrange- 
ment. No  refund  of  room  rent  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary 
withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed  services.  Such  refunds  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  University's  established  schedule. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  by  new  applicants  only  if  they  have  been 
accepted  officially  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  and  after 
they  have  paid  the  $25.00  room  deposit  to  the  Duke  University  Treas- 
urer. The  initial  room  deposit  is  effective  in  making  room  reserva- 
tions for  each  term  of  continuous  residence.  In  the  event  that  a 
student  moves  out  of  the  resident  hall  for  as  much  as  one  term,  the 
initial  deposit  may  no  longer  be  used  to  reserve  a  room,  except  when 
residence  away  from  the  residence  hall  is  a  normal  part  of  th 
academic  program  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Housing  Bureau  to  those  students  making  application  for 
housing.    Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

The  dining  facilities  in  the  Men's  Graduate  Center,  Duke  Uni 
versity  Union,  and  the  Woman's  College  Union  are  available  to  stu 
dents  of  the  Medical  School.  The  cost  for  the  academic  year  ranges 
from  $450.00  upward,  depending  on  the  taste  of  the  individual. 

Medical  Care 

Elbert    L.    Persons,   A.B.,    M.D.,   Physician-in-Charge    and    Professor   of   Medicine. 
Caroline   E.   Helrnick,  A.B.,   M.D.,    Woman's  Campus  Physician,  Associate  in   Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  full  medical  and  surgical  care  is 
furnished  to  all  regularly  matriculated  medical  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  have  paid  the  quarterly  General  Fee.  This  service  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Physician-in-Charge  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  It  includes  hos- 
pitalization (limited  to  thirty  days),  medical  and  surgical  care,  drugs, 
dressings,  x-ray  studies,  and  ward  but  not  special  nursing.  A  charge 
for  board  is  made  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  University  dining  halls. 
Refraction  of  eyes  and  treatment  of  teeth  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre- 
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existing  conditions,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  hernia,  elective  surgery, 
chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine  disturbances,  etc.,  or  accidents  or 
illnesses  occurring  during  vacations  or  while  off  the  campus  are  not 
included  in  this  service.  The  cost  of  any  necessary  braces  and  ortho- 
paedic appliances,  as  well  as  of  special  nursing  must  be  borne  by  the 
patient.  If  the  student  has  insurance  providing  hospitalization,  sur- 
gical, or  medical  benefits,  the  benefits  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
his  medical  care. 

Facilities 

Duke  Hospital.  Duke  Hospital,  an  integral  part  of  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center,  has  every  modern  convenience  for  the 
diagnosis,  proper  care,  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  both  ward 
and  private,  white  and  colored,  whether  they  come  from  Durham  or 
from  a  distance.  It  has  660  beds,  including  30  bassinets  for  newborn 
infants,  and  a  nursery  for  20  prematures.  Medicine,  including  derma- 
tology and  neurology,  has  172  beds;  surgery,  including  urology, 
otolaryngology,  opthalmology,  and  orthopaedics,  268  beds;  obstetrics, 
including  gynecology,  64;  psychiatry,  55;  and  pediatrics,  101  beds  for 
children  and  infants.  There  are  300  beds  in  private  and  semiprivate 
rooms,  20  air  conditioned  operating  rooms,  4  obstetrics  delivery  rooms, 
and  ward  and  student  laboratories.  Office  and  examining  rooms  for 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  are  located  in  the  Hospital  and  Out- 
Patient  Department.  A  four  million  dollar  air-conditioned  wing,  re- 
cently completed,  added  100  private  beds,  private  and  public  clinic 
facilities,  10  operating  rooms,  expanded  x-ray  services,  and  ambulant 
patients'  dining  room,  modern  instructional  space  and  improved 
general  service  facilities.  The  Hospital  has  been  approved  for  intern- 
ships and  residencies  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hos- 
pitals of  die  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  approved  bv  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

Duke  Hospital  and  its  Out-Patient  Clinic  were  opened  for  patients 
on  July  21,  1930.  The  average  daily  census  of  hospital  patients  during 
the  past  year  was  499;  224,700  visits  were  made  to  the  out-patient 
clinics  during  the  same  period.  50%  of  the  hospital  patients  occupied 
staff  beds  and  50%  of  the  clinic  visits  were  made  to  the  public  out- 
patient clinics.  Patients  came  from  almost  every  county  of  North 
Carolina  and  from  many  states  of  the  Union  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  Private  Diagnostic  Clinic  was  organized  to  co-ordinate  the 
diagnostic  studies,  and  to  give  better  care  to  the  complicated  problems 
arising  in  the  examination  of  private  patients.  The  Clinical  Staff  of 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  forms  the  professional  staff  of  this 
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clinic.  The  offices  and  examining  rooms  are  in  Duke  Hospital,  and 
all  of  the  laboratory  and  diagnostic  facilities  of  the  Hospital  and 
School  of  Medicine  are  utilized  by  the  Clinic. 

Veterans  Hospital.  The  Durham  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital is  located  within  walking  distance  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
This  485  bed  general  hospital  was  opened  in  April,  1953.  Its  fulltime 
professional  staff  are  all  members  of  the  faculty  of  Duke  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  house  staff  training  at  Veterans  Hospital 
and  Duke  Hospital  are  closely  integrated. 

Library 

Judith  Farrar,  A.B.   (USC,  1928),  B.S.   (Columbia,  1929),  Librarian  and  Processor  of 
Medical  Literature. 

Polly  Gibbs  Miller,  A.B.    (Meredith,  1950),  Bibliographic  Librarian. 

"To  study  the,  phenomena  of  disease    without   books  is  to  sail  an  uncharted  sea,    while  to 
study  books  without  patients  is  not  to  go  to  sea  at  all."     Sir  William  Osleb. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Library  of  Duke  University  and  the 
departmental  libraries  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.,  which  have 
1,435,164  volumes  available  for  medical  students,  Duke  Hospital 
Library  contains  70,412  volumes  of  American  and  foreign  medical 
literature  and  subscribes  to  795  current  American  and  foreign  medical 
and  other  scientific  journals.  The  Trent  Collection  contains  approxi- 
mately 4,000  books  in  the  field  of  medical  biography  and  history  and 
2,500  autographs  and  manuscripts.  These  books  and  journals  are 
available  daily  from  8:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  for  the  students,  nurses, 
staff,  and  medical  profession. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  APPLICANTS 

Years  of  college  work  required  for  entrance 

3 

Resident  and  Non-resident  tuition  and  fees  for  first  year 

$1200 

Estimated  cost  of  equipment  (books,  supplies,  etc.)  first  year 

$265 

Estimated  minimum  cost  of  room  and  board  for  first  year 

$600 

Amount  of  non-refundable  application  fee 

$10 

May  give  early  decision  to  applicant  preferring  this  school  but 
offered  a  place  in  another  school 

Yes 

Medical  College  Admission  Test  required 


Yes 
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1962-63  FIRST  YEAR  CLASS 


Size  of  first  year  class 

76 

File  application  for 
admission  between 

Aug.  15,  1961 
Dec.     1,  1961 

Applicant  will  be  notified  of 
action  on  his  application 
between 

Nov.  1,  1961 
Feb.   15,  1962 

Amount  of  deposit  fee  re- 
quired on  or  after  January 
15,  1961,  to  hold  place  in 
class  if  applicant  is  accepted 

$50 

Date  entering  class  starts 
program 

Sept.  10,  1962 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Committee  on  Admissions 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine 

Box  3710,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Admission 


/  request  that  great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in  ad- 
mitting as  students  only  those  whose  previous  record  shoios  a  character, 
determination  and  application  evincing  a  wholesome  and  real  am- 
bition for  life."— James  B.  Duke. 

Intelligence,  character  and  integrity  are  the  essential  qualifications 
for  admission. 

A  premedical  student  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  well- 
rounded  general  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine 
and  not  limit  himself  to  scientific  courses.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  medical  student  with  a  considerable  science  background  enjoys 
no  advantage  over  his  classmates  with  less  premedical  science  prepara- 
tion. The  Admissions  Committee  believes  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  college  load  is  carried  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  specific 
subjects  taken.  The  premedical  student  would  be  better  advised 
to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  interrelations  of  the  basic  sciences  than  to  accumulate  credits 
in  many  courses.  He  should  learn  how  to  work  independently,  to 
observe  critically  and  to  analyze  rather  than  merely  to  store  the  in- 
formation presented.  Good  study  habits  and  use  of  time  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  tools  a  student  can  bring  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
His  choice  of  studies  beyond  those  required  for  admission  should  be 
governed  by  his  own  chief  interests  and  by  the  intellectual  stimulus 
to  be  derived  from  the  work.  In  general  he  should  avoid  courses  in 
subjects  which  are  included  in  the  medical  curriculum. 

Application  for  Admission 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Admissions,  Box  3710,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C.  Please  do 
not  send  a  request  before  August  15th.  Formal  applications  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  only  between  15  August 
and  1  December. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  qualified  applicants  to  all  medical 
schools,  each  student  is  urged  to  apply  to  at  least  four  schools.  In  the 
event  an  applicant  is  accepted  by  another  school  before  he  has  heard 
from  Duke,  and  is  forced  to  secure  that  acceptance  with  a  deposit,  he 
may  request  an  earlier  consideration  by  our  Committee. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  A  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  of  approved  college  credit 
is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  school.     It  must  include: 

(1)  Two  years  of  English  of  which  the  second  year  should  be 
chiefly  expository  English  composition. 

(2)  Two  years  of  chemistry,  the  first  inorganic  and  the  second 
analytic  and  organic. 

(3)  One  year  of  college  physics. 

(4)  One  year  of  biology. 

(5)  One  year  of  mathematics. 

2.  Medical  College  Admission  Test.  This  test  is  required  of  all 
applicants.  It  is  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  This  test  is  given  at  many  of 
the  colleges  throughout  the  country  in  May  and  October  of  each  year. 
Arrangements  for  taking  this  test  should  be  made  by  the  student 
through  his  premedical  advisor. 

Selection 

Selection  is  made  between  September  15  and  February  15  for  the 
students  entering  the  following  September.  The  data  on  each  candi- 
date are  carefully  screened  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  A  per- 
sonal interview  will  be  arranged  for  those  with  satisfactory  credentials. 
If  the  distance  from  Durham  is  permissible  the  interview  is  conducted 
here;  otherwise  the  candidates  are  referred  to  our  regional  representa- 
tives. Many  tactors  are  evalauted  by  the  Committee  in  the  selection 
process.  In  the  end  those  students  are  admitted  who  show  the  most 
promise  for  exceptional  future  practice  of  medicine.  The  candidate 
is  notified  as  soon  as  possible  whether  or  not  he  has  been  accepted. 
If  he  has  been  accepted  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  deposit  of  $50.00  by 
the  succeeding  January  15  in  order  to  insure  enrollment.  This  de- 
posit is  applied  toward  tuition.  Inasmuch  as  admission  must  be 
offered  a  considerable  period  in  advance  of  matriculation  the  admis- 
sion must  be  provisional  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  re- 
maining college  work.  In  addition  a  physical  examination  is  neces- 
sary prior  to  enrollment. 


Adva  n  ced  Standing 


Applications  for  transfer  into  the  second  and  third  year  classes  will 
be  considered  only  if  space  permits.  No  applications  for  entrance  to 
the  fourth  year  will  be  considered.     For  entrance  to  the  third  year, 
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Part  I  of  the  National  Board  of  Examination  will  be  required  as  evi- 
dence of  satisfactory  accomplishment  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  two 
years. 

Transfers  from  foreign  medical  schools  will  be  accepted  into  the 
third  year  class  only  in  January.  During  the  following  two  terms  of 
nine-weeks  each,  they  will  divide  their  time  between;  (1)  Clinical 
Microscopy,  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Psychiatry,  and  (2)  the  comple- 
tion of  the  nine-week  elective  term  (for  these  students  a  committee 
will  plan  the  elective  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  and  interests 
of  each  of  die  students),  (3)  during  the  next  two  years,  the  number 
of  these  transfers  admitted  will  be  limited  to  ten  per  year,  (4)  by 
attending  two  summers,  they  can  complete  their  training  on  the 
second  November  first  (that  is,  they  will  be  graduated  about  six 
months  late). 

Regional  Representatives  of  the  Committee 
oti  Admission 

Alabama 

Birmingham Sam  E.  Upchurch 

Arizona 
Phoenix Stanley  Karansky 

lrkrmsas 
Little  Rock Rosalind  Smith  Abernathy 

California 

Los  Angeles Ji  rkmi  mi  W.  Kfrnfr 

Pasadena Robert   H.   Pudenz 

San  Francisco F.mii  i    F.  Hoi.man 

Stanford Charles  H.  Danfortm 

Canada 

Montreal J.  Lamar  Roberts 

Colorado 
Denver F.  Vernon  Altvater 

Connecticut 

New  Haven Sail  A.  Frankel 

New  Haven Allan  K.  Poole 

Florida 

Jacksonville Edward  Jelks 

Lakeland Charles  Larsen,  Jr. 

St.   Petersburg David  S.  Hubbell 

Tampa Richard  G.  Connar 

Georgia 
Atlanta r..  B.  Dunlap,  Jr. 
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Idaho 
Idaho  Falls Reid  H.  Anderson 

Illinois 

Chicago George  H.  Gardner 

Iowa 
Iowa  City Arthur  L.  Benton 

Kansas 

Kansas  City Ralph  H.  Major 

Wichita Thomas  Jager 

Kentucky 

Lexington Kearns  R.  Thompson 

Louisville Malcolm  I).  Thompson 

Louisiana 

New   Orleans Philip  H.  Jones 

Maryland 

Baltimore John  T.  King,  Jr. 

Baltimore Charles  E.  Leach 

Massachusetts 

Boston James  H.  Currens 

Brookline Dorothy  A.  Elias 

Brookline James  L.  Tullis 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor Muriel  Meyers 

Port  Huron William  T.  Davison 

Minnesota 

Rochester W.   H.  Hollinshead 

Missouri 
Kansas  City Robert  H.  Barnes 

Xew  Hampshire 
Hanover Robert  J.  \  anderlinde 

New  Mexico 
Artesia C.  Pardue  Bunch 

New  York 

Endicott James  K.  Tompkins 

New  York  City Julia  M.  Jones 

New  York  City Richard  A.  Ruskin 

New  York  City Bertram  J.  Sanger 

Pelham  Manor Eugene  L.  Horger 

Rochester W.  Frederick  O'Connell 

Syracuse Philip  P.  Armstrong 

Ohio 

Cleveland B.  S.  Kline 

Columbus Charles  A.  Doan 

Davton R.  L.  Johnston- 
John  L.  Stifel 
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Oklahoma 
Tulsa Gerald  E.  Cronk 

Oregon 

Portland Richard  R.  Carter 

Portland Karl  H.  Martzloff 

Pennsylvania 

Byrn  Mawr John  V.  Blady 

Johnstown W.  Frederic  Mayer 

Palmerton R.  P.  Batchelor 

Pittsburgh Jack  D.  Myers 

Philadelphia Max  W.  Fischbach 

Philadelphia Karl  C.  Jonas 

Philadelphia Ashton  B.  Morrison 

Rhode  Island 
Providence Marshall  N.  Fulton 

South  Carolina 

Charleston Edward    F.    Parker 

Charleston J.I.  Waring 

Columbia James  H.  Gibbes 

Columbia Ben  N.  Miller 

Columbia William  Weston 

Greenville Raymond  C.  Ramage 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga Richard  Van  Fletcher 

Memphis Raphael  E.  Semmes 

Nashville Sam  L.  Clark 

Sewanee Henry  T.  Kirby-Smith 

Texas 

Dallas A.  James  Gill 

Galveston A.  E.  Hansen 

Houston H.  Grant  Taylor 

Midland Dorothy  B.  Wyvell 

San  Antonio Royall  M.  Calder 

San  Antonio P.  I.  Nixon 

Utah 
Salt  Lake  City Thomas  Ray  Broadbent 

Virginia 
Charlottesville Henry   B.   Mulholland 

Washington 
Seattle W.  A.  MacColl 

West  Virginia 

Charleston Harold  H.  Kuhn 

Huntington George  M.  Lyon 

Wisconsin 
Madison O.  A.  Mortensen 


Curriculum 


The  academic  year  consists  of  thirty-six  weeks.  For  third  and 
fourth-year  students  there  will  be  four  terms  of  nine  weeks  each.  In 
the  first  two  years  the  instructional  program  does  not  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  above  terms,  but  rather  involves  interdepartmental  correlations. 
The  third  year  is  made  up  of  nine-week  terms  of  medicine,  surgery, 
obstetrics-gynecology  and  psychiatry.  The  fourth  year  is  comprised 
of  nine-week  terms  of  medicine,  surgery  and  pediatrics  and  one  term 
as  an  elective.  Elective  courses  have  been  organized  for  small  groups, 
or  the  time  may  be  utilized  in  independent  work  (including  research) 
in  any  department,  clinical  or  preclinical.  Arrangements  for  taking 
such  courses  or  doing  other  work  are  made  through  the  Curriculum 
Committee.  The  entire  curriculum  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  a  portion  of  their  medical  school 
work  at  other  schools.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  advance  from 
the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  and  the  full  tuition  at  Duke  must 
be  paid  for  that  quarter.  If  the  charges  at  the  school  at  which  the 
work  is  taken  are  less  than  those  at  Duke  they  will  be  paid  by  Duke 
and  if  more  the  difference  must  be  made  up  by  the  student.  At  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  another  school  an  examination  in  the 
subject  may  be  conducted  by  the  department  at  this  medical  school. 

Distribution  of  Clock  Hours 

1st  Year        2nd  Year         3rd  Year        4th  Year 

Anatomv   537 

Biochemistry    268 

Physiology   ' 268 

Psychiatry   72  88  369 

Microbiology    224 

Pathology    340 

Clin.    Mic 125 

Clinical    Diag 208 

Prey.  Med.  &  Pub.  Health 14 

Surgery 28  369  369 

Pharmacology    3  1 35 

Correlation  Clinics 24 

Radiology    3 

Ob.  Gyn. 6  369 

Pediatrics    369 

Medicine  369  369 

Orientation     13 

Electiyes    50  369 

Free  Time    306  240 

Total    1,476  1,476  1,476  1.476 
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Promotion 

Promotion  committees  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
offering  instruction  in  those  years  periodically  review  the  records  of 
students.  The  Committee  on  Health  Affairs,  acting  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  promotion  committees  promotes  those  qualified,  warns 
those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory,  places  on  probation  those  whose 
work  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  requests  the  resignation  of  those  con- 
sidered unpromising  candidates  for  the  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A 
student  wishing  to  appeal  this  decision  may  do  so  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  within  two  weeks  of  his  notification. 

The  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  reserves  the  right  to  require 
the  withdrawal  of  any  student  at  any  time  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  its  members,  he  should  not  continue  his  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  comprehensive  examination  will 
be  given  covering  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  Each  student  will 
be  requested  to  take  Part  I  of  some  State  Board  examination  or  the 
National  Boards. 


Financial  Information 


Fees  and  Expenses 

Listed  below  is  a  table  of  the  approximate  expenses  per  nine 
months  academic  year  of  the  School  of  Medicine: 

Tuition  and  fees   $1200.00 

Board 600.00 

Room    270.00 

Books 100.00 

Laundry    100.00 

Insurance,  instruments  and   incidentals* 150.00 

$2420.00 

One  fourth  of  the  total  fees  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
nine-week  term.  A  fine  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  late  registration  after 
the  first  5  days  of  the  term.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  any  term  in 
which  the  tuition  has  not  been  paid  whether  the  work  has  been  done 
here  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  students  to  attempt  outside  work  to  defray 
their  expenses  during  the  academic  year.  The  curriculum  is  so 
crowded  that  the  results  usually  are  disastrous  to  their  health  and 
academic  standing. 

Angier  B.  Duke  Memo?*ial and  Other  Loan  Funds 

Medical  students,  after  their  first  year,  may  apply  for  tuition  loans 
from  the  Angier  B.  Duke  Memorial,  the  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Swett 
and  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  funds.  No  University  scholarships 
are  awarded  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  loan  funds  are  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations: 

1.  No  loan  will  be  made  to  a  student  who  violates  any  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  University  or  who  is  not  doing  outstanding  classwork. 

2.  Loans  will  be  made  only  to  students  who  are  taking  full  courses 
of  study  that  lead  to  a  degree,  and  all  loans  must  be  arranged  not 
later  than  one  week  after  the  beginning  of  a  quarter. 

3.  Every  applicant  for  a  loan  must  present  with  the  application 
such  security  as  the  President  of  the  University  may  approve,  and  no 

*  Microscope,  sphygmomanometer,  ophthalmoscope,  otoscope,  and  other  equipment,  which 
are  required  of  each  student  and  which  must  conform  to  rigid  standards,  may  be  obtained 
on  a   rental  basis  from  the  University. 
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money  will  be  advanced  before  a  note  with  approved  security  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

North  Carolina  State  Loans 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  lias  established  a  student  loan  fund 
for  worthy  students  who  agree  to  practice  in  a  North  Carolina  rural 
area  or  small  town  of  less  than  2500  population  for  at  least  four  years 
after  the  completion  of  their  professional  training.  To  be  eligible  a 
student  must  have  been  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  the  past 
eight  years.  The  maximum  loan  to  a  medical  student  is  $1,200.00 
per  academic  year  ($4,800.00  for  a  four  year  period).  The  student 
who  receives  a  loan  must  immediately  following  completion  of  the 
four  year  medical  course  take  a  rotating  internship  of  one  year  and  if 
approved  by  the  Medical  Care  Commission  he  will  have  the  option 
of  continuing  the  internship  through  a  second  year.  Detailed  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission, Post  Office  Box  1880,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Fred  and  Betty  Hanes  Scholarship  in  Medicine 

"Established  in  1959  by  Mrs.  Robert  Lassiter  and  sons  in  memory 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hanes." 

Frederic  M.  Hanes  Student  Fellowships 

Any  Duke  medical  student  after  his  first  year  is  eligible  for  a  leave 
of  absence  and  a  Fellowship  of  SI 75  per  month  for  full-time  research 
work  at  Duke  with  special  emphasis  in  a  preclinical  subject.  These 
Fellowships  will  be  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Health  Affairs  for  a  period  of  six  months,  but  may  be  renewed, 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  David  T.  Smith. 

Awards  to  Medical  Students  and  Interns 

(information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  Office) 

Borden  Undergraduate  Research  Awards  in 
Medicine 

An  award  of  $500  may  be  given  to  the  Duke  Senior  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  has  performed  the  best 
research  work  during  his  or  her  entire  medical  course,  including  that 
done  during  the  preclinical  years,  or  he  can  submit  his  thesis  for  the 
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B.S.  degree  in  Medicine.  Applicants  should  submit  their  papers, 
articles  or  reprints  to  the  Demi  at  least  three  months  prior  to  expected 
date  of  graduation . 

Robert  U.  Young  Award 

Friends  and  classmates  of  the  late  Robert  U.  Young  (M.D.  '51) 
support  an  award  consisting  of  all  the  equipment  needed,  except 
microscope,  for  a  student  selected  by  the  Dean  or  his  authorized 
representative. 

Trent  Prize  in  the  History  of  Medicine 

An  annual  award  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  original  and  publish- 
able  essay  on  any  topic  in  the  history  of  medicine  or  its  allied  sciences 
by  a  Duke  medical  student  or  house-officer  has  been  established  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Trent  Semans  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Trent, 
who  had  been  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Thoracic 
Surgery  at  Duke,  and  who  had  greatly  increased  the  interest  of  the 
staff  and  students  in  medical  history.  Essays  should  be  submitted  to 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Markee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Trent  Award  Committee, 
by  April  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be  considered. 

The  J,  C.  Trent  Memorial  Lecture 

The  Josiah  C.  Trent  Medical  History  Society,  sponsors  his  lec- 
tureship, established  by  Mrs.  Mary  Trent  Semans  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Trent.  This  lecture  brings  to  the  medical  school 
outstanding  speakers  in  medical  history,  medical  education,  history  of 
science  philosophy  and  the  history  of  ideas. 

Mosby  Awards 

A  text  or  reference  book  from  the  C.  V.  Mosby  catalog  may  be 
selected  by  each  of  the  five  best  seniors. 

Merck  Award 

Merck  and  Company  donates  complimentary  copies  of  The  Merck 
Manual  to  two  outstanding  seniors. 


Departments  of  Instruction 


Anatomy 


Joseph  E.  Markee,  Ph.D.  (Chicago,  1929),  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Chairman  of  the  Department,  and  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge  of  Admissions. 

John  W.  Everett,  Ph.D.   (Yale,  1932),  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Duncan  C.  Hetherington,  Ph.D.  (Illiinois,  1922),  M.D.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1926),  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy. 

R.  Frederick  Becker,  Ph.D.    (Northwestern,  1940),  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  Kenneth  Cuyler,  Ph.D.  (Duke,  1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Cytology  and 
Anatomy. 

Kenneth  L.  Duke,  Ph.D.   (Duke,  1940),  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Talmage  L.  Peele,  M.D.  (Duke,  1934),  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Neurology. 

Montrose  J.  Moses,  Ph.D.    (Columbia,  1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

John  A.  Goree,  M.D.  (Duke,  1955),  Associate  in  Anatomy  and  Associate  in  Radiology. 

Frederick  D.  McFalls,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959),  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Joseph  Wells,  Ph.D.    (Duke,  1959),  NIH  Fellow  and  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Sara  A.  Agnello,  A.B.    (Duke,  1939),  Administrative  Assistant. 

The  required  courses  of  instruction  in  human  anatomy  constitute 
about  half  of  the  integrated  curriculum  of  the  first  year.  The  gross 
anatomy  of  the  head,  neck  and  trunk  is  studied  during  the  first  14 
weeks,  histology  during  the  first  10  weeks,  neuroanatomy  during  the 
28th  to  36th  weeks.  The  gross  anatomy  of  the  limbs  is  studied  during 
the  28th  to  36th  weeks.  All  of  the  above  are  integrated  with  the 
other  material  studied  during  the  first  year.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  study  of  the  material  in  the  laboratory.  In  an  attempt  to  utilize 
more  fully  the  laboratory  time,  audi-visual  educational  methods  are 
employed  as  fully  as  possible.  These  techniques  consist  of  colored 
motion  pictures  of  demonstration  dissections,  closed-circuit  television, 
colored  lantern  slides,  and  motion  pictures,  both  embryologic  and 
neurologic.  All  of  the  instruction  is  designed  to  be  as  informal  and  as 
nearly  individual  as  possible.  General  principles  and  the  functional 
viewpoint  of  living  anatomy  are  stressed  in  the  hope  that  the  student 
may  be  stimulated  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Whenever  possible,  fresh  tissues  and  living  cells  are 
made  available  for  examination,  and  clinical  cases  exemplifying 
anatomical  principles  are  studied  whenever  they  are  available. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Radiology,  the  stu- 
dents are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  portions  of  the  living  human 
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body  as  revealed  by  die  fluoroscope  and  roentgenograph.    Tbe  follow- 
ing elective  courses  are  offered: 

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy.  Using  dissections  already  prepared, 
weekly  demonstrations  of  selected  regions  or  systems  are  made  by  the 
members  of  the  group.  Sixth  quarter— Two  hours  per  week  by  ar- 
rangement.   Second-year  students  in  groups  of  10. 

Review  in  Anatomy.  During  the  sixth  quarter,  a  review  in  anat- 
omy will  be  presented  by  the  audio-visual  education  methods  outlined 
above,  covering  gross  and  neuro-anatomy,  and  histology. 

Special  Neuro-anatomy.  Laboratory  work  and  conferences  upon 
selected  portions  of  the  human  central  nervous  system.  Limited  to  6 
junior  or  senior  students.    Two  hours  weekly  by  arrangement. 

Brain  modeling.  Free-hand  reconstruction  in  clay,  from  gross 
and  sectioned  material,  of  the  chief  tracts  and  nuclei  of  the  human 
brain  stem.     By  arrangement— 4  to  10  students. 

Experimental  Neurology.  An  operative  and  laboratory  study  of 
the  effect  of  various  lesions  upon  the  central  and  peripheral  portions 
of  the  nervous  system.  4  to  8  junior  and  senior  students  by  arrange- 
ment.    Prerequisite— operative  surgery. 

Advanced  Studies  in  Anatomy.  These  may  be  arranged  at  any 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff. 

Review  for  Orthopaedic  Anatomy,  A  one  hour  weekly  review  of 
the  anatomy  related  to  orthopaedic  surgery. 

Review  of  Surgical  Anatomy.  A  one  hour  weekly  review  of  the 
anatomy  related  to  general  surgery. 

Anatomy  Seminar.  One  hour  weekly  meeting  of  students  and  staff 
in  which  current  research  problems  in  anatomy  are  presented. 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  the  Physiological  and  Anatomical 
Bases  of  Behavior.  Weekly  meeting  of  students  and  staff  in  which 
current  problems  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Psychology  Behavior 
will  be  presented.  Many  of  the  presentations  will  be  made  by  visiting 
scholars  who  will  also  be  available  for  small  group  discussions. 


Biochemistry 


Philip  Handler,  Ph.D.   (Illinois,  1939),  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Charles  Tanford,  Ph.D.    (Princeton,   1947),  Professor  of  Physical  Biochemistry. 
Man  L.  C.  Bernheira,  Ph.D.   (Cambridge,  1928),  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
Walter  R.  Guild,  Ph.D.    (Yale,  1951),  Associate  Professor  of  Biophysics. 
Jerome  S.  Harris,  M.D.    (Harvard,  1933),  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  and 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Robert  L.  Hill,  Ph.D.   (Kansas,  1954),  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
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Henn  Kamin,  Ph.D.  (Duke,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Scientist 
at  the  Durham  VA  Hospital. 

Kenneth  S.  McCarty,  Ph.D.    (Columbia,   1957),  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Ralph   E.   Thiers,   Ph.D.    (Toronto.    1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Salih    J.   Wakil,  Ph.D.    (Washington,   1952),  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

fames  B.  Wyngaarden,  M.D.  (Michigan,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Biochemistry. 

William   L.   Byrne,   Ph.D.    (Wisconsin,    1953),   Assistant   Professor   of  Biochemistry. 

Eugene  A.  Davidson,  Ph.D.    (Columbia,  1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Norman  Kirshner,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State,  1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry  and  Experimental   Surgery,    U.   S.   P.  H.   S.   Senior  Research   Fellow. 

Robert  W.  Wheat,  Ph.D.   ^Washington  U.,  1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Irwin  Fridovich,  Ph.D.  (Duke,  1955),  Associate  in  Biochemistry,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S.  Senior 
Felloiv. 

Ronald  H.  Greene,  Ph.D.  (California  Institute  of  Technology,  1954),  Associate  in 
Biochemistry  and  Biochemist,  Durham   VA  Hospital. 

William  S.  Lynn,  M.D.  (Columbia,  1946),  Associate  in  Biochemistry,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine,  and  Markle  Scholar. 

Theodore   Rosett,  Ph.D.    (London,   1955),  Instructor  in   Biochemistry. 

Leo  B.  Daniels,  Technical  Associate  in  Biochemistry. 

FELLOWS 

Francis  G.  Carey,  Ph.D.    (Yale,   1959),  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  in  Biochemistry. 
Rita  C.  Wissel,  M.D.    (Georgetown,   1954),   U.  S.  P.  H.  S.  Fellow   in  Biochemistry. 
Jayant  G.  Joshi,  Ph.D.    (Poona,  1957),  Research  Felloiv  in  Biochemistry. 
K.   V.   Rajagopalan,   Ph.D.    (Madras,    1957),   Research   Felloiv   in   Biochemistry. 
Rubin  Bressler,  M.D.    (Duke,  1957),  Research  Associate  in  Biochemistry. 
James  Leatherwood,  Ph.D.    (North  Carolina  State,  1961),  Research  Fellow  in  Bio- 
chemistry. 
Hrushi  Jujari,   Ph.D.    (Utkal.    1956),   Research   Associate   in    Biochemistry. 

The  required  course  in  biochemistry  tor  first-year  students  is  given 
over  a  period  of  twenty  weeks  in  mid-year.  The  first  phase  is  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the  materials  fundamental  to  all  life, 
proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  the  nature  of  enzymatic  action. 
This  is  followed  by  consideration  of  those  events  in  intermediary 
metabolism  common  to  the  life  of  all  mammalian  cells.  The  special 
metabolism  of  muscle,  kidney,  bone,  erythrocytes,  liver,  connective 
tissue,  and  the  chemical  aspects  of  digestion,  respiration,  electrolyte, 
acid-base  and  fluid  balance  are  presented  with  relation  to  the  study 
of  the  physiology  of  these  organs  so  as  to  facilitate  integration  and 
correlation  of  the  two  disciplines. 

Since  the  success  of  the  students  in  this  course  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  adequacy  and  ready  availability  of  their  premedical 
training,  it  is  urged  that  all  students  review  the  fundamental  laws, 
theories,  and  facts  of  chemistry  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
A  circular  outlining  the  topics  requiring  special  attention  is  sent  to 
all  students  upon  admission.  Additional  copies  of  the  circular  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  Office. 
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Biochemical  Research.  The  facilities  of  the  department,  including 
various  types  of  research  equipment  and  the  clinical  material  of  the 
blood  chemistry  laboratory,  are  available  to  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents for  independent  or  supervised  investigations.  Chemical  investi- 
gations of  problems  in  biochemistry  or  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical 
and  pathologic  departments  also  may  be  conducted. 

Physical  Biochemistry.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course  is 
given  in  the  fall  term  in  alternate  years. 

Xucleic  Acids.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course  is  sriven  in 
the  spring  term  in  alternate  years. 

Intermediary  Metabolism.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course 
given  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms. 

Comparative  Biochemistry.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course 
given  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms  in  alternate  years. 

Medicine 

Eugene    Anson   Stead,    Jr..    MLD.     (Emory,    1932).   Florence    McAlister   Professor    of 

Medicine  and   Chairman   of  the  Department. 
J.  Lamar  Callaway,   M.D.    (Duke.    1932),   Professor  of  Dermatology. 
Frank   L.   Engel,   M.D.    (John    Hopkins,    1938).   Professoi    of  Medicine  and   Associate 

Professor  of  Physiology . 
Oscar  C.  E.  Hansen-Pruss,    M.D.    |  Johns   Hopkins.   1924).  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Walter  kempner,  M.D.   (Heidelberg,  1927),  Professoi  of  Medicine. 
E.  Charles  Kunkle.  M.D.    (Cornell,  1939),  Professor  <>t  Neurology. 
Elijah  E.  Menefee.  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke.  1936),  Professor  of  Medicine. 
William    M.    Nicholson.    M.D.     (Johns    Hopkins.    1931),    Professor    of    Medicine    in 

Charge  of  Diseases  of  Metabolism,  and  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge  of  Postgraduate 

Education. 
Edward  S.  Orgain,  M.D.    (Virginia,  1930),  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Elbert  L.  Persons.  M.D.   (Harvard,  1927),  Professor  of  Medicine,  Director  of  Student 

Health,    and    Associate    Professor    of   Preventive    Medicine    and    Public    Health. 
Julian  M.  Ruffin,  M.D.    (Virginia,   1926),  Professor  of  Medicine. 
R.  Wayne  Rundles,  M.D.    (Duke,  1940),  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Morton  D.  Bogdonolf.  M.D.    (Cornell,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
E.  Harvey  Estes,   M.D.    (Emory,   1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and   Chief, 

Medical  Sen  ice.  Durham   VA  Hospital. 
James  P.  Hendrix.  M.D.    (Pennsylvania,  1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 

Therapeutics. 
Albeit   Hevman,  M.D.    (Maryland,  1940).  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Grace  P.   kerbv.   M.D.    (Duke.   1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
William  S.  Lynn,  M.D.    (Columbia.  1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Medic  inc.  Associate 

Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
Henry  D.   Mcintosh,   M.D.    (Pennsylvania,    1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Harry   T.  McPherson,  M.D.    (Duke,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Ernst  Peschel,  M.D.    (Berlin,   1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
John  B.  Pfeiffer,  M.D.    (Cornell,   1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Herbert  O.  Sieker,  M.D.    (Washington  Univ..  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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David  T.  Smith,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1922),  Associate  Professor-  of  Medicine,  and 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
J.  Graham  Smith,  M.D.   (Duke,  1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
Malcolm  P.  Tyor,  M.D.    (Duke,  1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
James   B.   Wyngaarden,    M.D.    (Michigan,    1948),  Associate   Professor   of  Medicine, 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
John  R.  Overman,  M.D.  (Duke,  1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  Associate 

Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Talmage  L.  Peele,  M.D.    (Duke,  1934),  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurology,  Associate 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Albert,  E.  Pugh,  M.D.    (Kansas,  1941),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Noble  J.  David,  M.D.    (Duke,  1952),  Associate  in  Neurology. 
Macdonald  Dick,  M.D.   (Johns  Hopkins,  1928),  Associate  in  Medicine,  and  Assistant 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 
Walter  L.  Floyd,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1954),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Samuel  J.  Friedberg,  M.D.   (Pennsylvania,  1952),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Thomas  T.  Jones,  M.D.   (Johns  Hopkins,  1932),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
John  Laszlo,  M.D.    (Harvard,   1955),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Barbara  Newborg,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1949),  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Suydam    Osterhout,    M.D.     (Duke,    1950),    Ph.D.     (Rock.    Inst.,    1959),    Associate    in 

Medicine  and  Instructor  in  Microbiology. 
Edward  E.  Owen,  M.D.    (Washington  Univ.,  1956),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Richard  M.  Portwood,  M.D.    (Southwestern,  1954),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Roscoe  R.  Robinson,  M.D.    (Oklahoma,  1954),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Herbert  A.  Saltzman,  M.D.    (Philadelphia,  1952),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Charles  W.  Styron,  M.D.    (Duke,  1938),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
John  V.  Verner,  M.D.    (Duke,  1954),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
John  M.  Wallace,  M.D.    (Washington  Univ.,  1950),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
J.  Earle  White,  M.D.    (Emory,  1952),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
James  O.   Wynn,  M.D.    (Cornell,  1951),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Sherwood  W.  Barefoot,  M.D.    (Duke,   1938),  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
Woodrow  W.  Batten,  M.D.    (Bowman  Gray,  1944),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Henry  F.  Bongardt,  M.D.    (Maryland,  1956),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
C.   Edward   Buckley,   M.D.    (Duke,   1954),  Instructor  in   Medicine. 
Paul  C.  Campbell,  M.D.    (Buffalo,  f936),  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
Albert  D.  Cooper,  M.D.    (George  Washington,  1932),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
George  W.  Craine,  M.D.    (Northwestern,  1946),  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
Thomas  D.  Davis,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.  Va.,  1957),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Raymond  Doyle,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1953),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Samuel  L.  Elfmon,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.  Va.,  1935),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Walter  C.  Fitzgerald,  M.D.    (Virginia,  1943),  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
K.    Regina    Frayser,    Ph.D.     (Duke,    1959),    Instructor    in    Medicine,    and    Associate 

in  Physiology. 

David  A.  Giordana.  M.D.    (Indiana,  1955),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Thomas  E.  Hair,  M.D.    (Duke,  1954),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Jacqueline  C.    Hijmans,   M.D.    (State   Univ..  Eeyden.    Holland,   1949),  Instructor  in 
Medicine. 

S.  Frank  Home,  M.D.   (Duke,  1942),  Instructoi  in  Dermatology. 
Harold  E.  Lebovitz,  M.D.    (Pittsbsurgh,   1956),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
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Martin  L.  Liebling,  M.U.  (Washington  Univ.,  1955),  Instructor  in  Medicine,  and 
Resident,  Medical  Service,  Durham    VA   Hospital. 

Thomas  L).  Long,  M.D.    (Bowman  Gray,   1952),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Emmetl    S.   Lupton,   M.D.    (NAM..    1938).  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

Walter  C.   Lusk,    M.D.    (Emory,    1950),  histiuctor  in  Medicine. 

James  W.  M<  Ike.  M.D.    (Baylor,  1954),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Ben  S.  McCall,  M.D.    (Duke.  L955),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Graham  D.  Newton.  M.D.    (Cornell,  L954),  Instructor  and  Resident  in  Dermatology. 

Robert   C.   Packman,    M.D.    (Washington    Univ.,   1956).   Instructor   in   Medicine. 

Jaek  G.  Robbins,  M.D.    (Duke,  1948),  Instructor  in  Dennatology. 

Pahnei    F.  Shelburne,   M.D.    (North   Carolina,  1955),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

William  V.  Singletary,  M.D.    (Duke,   19-13),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Julian   C.   Sleeper,    M.D.    (Washington    Univ.,    1954).   Instructor   in   Medicine. 

Anthony  P.  Slewka,  M.D.    (Western  Ontario,  1954),  Instructor  i>i  Medicine. 

Howard  K.  ["hompson,  M.D.  (Columbia,  1953),  Instructor  and  Resident  in  Med- 
icine. 

Kenneth   D.   Weeks,   M.D.    (Duke,   1939),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Robert  E.  Whalen,  M.D.    (Cornell,  1956),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Robert    W.   Willett,   M.D.    (Duke,    1948),   Instructor  in   Neurology. 

Daniel  Wineberg,  B.I  .1  .,  I'.l  .  (Clarkson  Coll.  of  Technology,  1948).  Research 
Associate  in   Medicine. 

George  E.  Koury,  M.D.      I  uI.uk  .   1944),  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
Ruth  1  .  Peschel,  M.D.   (Berlin,  1931),  Research  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
Clotilde  Schlayer,  Ph.D.    (Heidelberg,   1927).  Research  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
Preston  W.  Smith,  Technical    Issociate  in  Clinical  Microscopy. 

FELLOWS 
Michael  1.  Ball,  M.D.    (Georgetown,  1959) 
Fred  M.  Downey,  M.D.    (George  Washington,  1959) 
lerd  E.  Baylor,  M.D.   (Baylor,  1959) 
Rafael  R.  Hernandez,  M.D.    (Duke,   1958) 
James  T.  Higgins,  M.D.    -Duke.  1959) 
Jack   B.  Hobson,   M.D.    (North   Carolina,  1959) 
Marvin  Kahn.  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,   1958) 
Irwin  B.  Moore,  M.D.   (Duke,  1958) 
James  (.  Morris.  M.D.    (State  Univ.  of  New  York,  1959) 
Donald  H.  Tucker,  M.D.    (Duke,  1958) 
Andrew  G.  Wallace,  M.D.    (Duke,   1959) 

Takashi  Itoga,  M.D.    (Nagasaki,  1952),  Visiting  Fellow  in  Medicine. 
Yoshio  Saito,  M.D.    (Keio,   1952),  Visiting  Fellow  in  Medicine. 

ASSISTANT  RESIDFN  I  S 
William  G.  Blackard,  M.D.    (Duke,  1957) 
W.  Kenneth  Blaylock,  M.D.    .Med.  Coll.  of  Va..  1958) 
Robert  E.  Blount.  M.D.    (Duke.   I960) 
Allan  I.  Cohen.  M.D.    (Rochester,   1958) 
Robert  H.  Gibbs,  M.D.    (Duke.   1959) 
Toni  W.  Gore.  M.D.    (Duke,   1955) 
William  R.   Harlan.   M.D.    (Med.  Coll.  of  Va.,   1955) 
Edith  Hutio.  M.D.    , South  Carolina,   1958) 
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Gordon  H.  Ira,  M.D.    (Duke,  1955) 

O.  William  Jones,  M.D.   (Oklahoma.  1957) 

Eugene  R.  Kelly,  M.D.    (Columbia,  1957) 

Lipman  J.  Klein,  M.D.    (Louisville,  1957) 

Robert  F.  Klein,  M.D.    (Alabama.  1955) 

John  H.  Lane,  M.D.   (Duke,  1958) 

Marvin  Lewis,  M.D.    (Pittsburgh,  1959) 

Joseph  W.  Linhart,  M.D.    (George  Washington,  1958) 

M.  Stephen  Mahaley,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959) 

John  A.  Marascalco,  M.D.    (Tulane,  1956) 

Ernest  P.  McCutcheon,  M.D.    (Duke,   1959) 

James  A.  McFarland,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1956) 

Charles  E.  Nerwarth,  M.D.    (Duke,  1955) 

John  B.  Nowlin,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959) 

Richard  A.  Obenour,  M.D.    (Tennessee,  1955) 

Robert  G.  Peeler,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1955) 

W.  Mitchell  Sams,  M.D.   (Emory,  1959) 

Harold  R.  Silberman,  M.D.    (Washington  Univ.,  1956) 

Joseph  W.  Stiefel,  M.D.   (Tennessee,  1956) 

Robert  G.  Sumner,  M.D.   (Cornell,  1959) 

Kambuzia  Tabari,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959) 

John  P.  Tindall,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959) 

Leif  O.  Torkelson,  M.D.    (Virginia,  1957) 

Donald  K.  Wallace,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959) 

C.  Ivey  Williamson,  M.D.    (Alabama,  1957) 

INTERNS 

Thomas  A.  Andreoli,  M.D.    (Georgetown,  1960) 

Norman  Bauman,  M.D.    (New  York  Univ.,  1957) 

John  O.  Binns,  M.D.   (Tulane,  1960) 

Ronnie  L.  Cox,  M.D.   (Duke,  1960) 

Franklin  P.  Dalton,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 

Stuart  H.  Danovitch,  M.D.    (Northwestern,   1960) 

Charles  W.  Harris,  M.D.    (North  Carolina,   1960) 

G.  Morrison  Henry,  M.D.   (Arkansas,  1960) 

Brunildo  A.  Herrero,  M.D.   (Florida,  1960) 

William  B.  Kremer,  M.D.    (State  Univ.  of  New  York,  1960) 

E.  Joseph  LeBauer,  M.D.   (Duke,  1960) 

Bernard  S.  Levy,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 

R.  Wayne  Mall,  M.D.    f  Colorado,  1960) 

W.  Brem  Mayer,  M.D.   (Duke,  1960) 

Ricnard  Y.  McCloskey,  M.D.    (Rochester,  196.)) 

Michael  E.  McLeod,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 

David  K.  Meriney,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 

Richard  J.  Mountjoy,  M.D.   (Indiana,  1960) 

Edwin  T.  Preston,  M.D.   (Duke,  1960) 

Charles  C.  Richardson,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 

Jerome  Ruskin,  M.D.    (Albert  Einstein,  1960) 

Kenneth  A.  Starling,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 
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Joel  R.  Temple,  M.D.    (Jefferson  Med.  Coll..  1960) 
Robert  W.  Thompson,  M.D.   (Colorado,  1960) 
Lawrence  C.  Walker,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 
H.  Lake  Westfall,  M.D.     Duke,  1960) 

Clinical  Diagnosis.  This  course  is  initiated  in  the  third  term  of 
the  second  year  by  introductory  lectures,  case  discussions,  and  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  physical  examination  and  history  taking.  Early 
in  the  course,  students  begin  work  at  the  bedside  in  the  examination 
of  selected  patients.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  instruc- 
tion individually  and  in  small  groups.  The  interpretation  and 
pathologic  physiology  of  abnormal  findings  are  stressed.  Instruction 
in  the  more  specialized  methods  of  examination  is  provided  by  co- 
ordinating the  lectures,  case  discussions  and  individual  student  instruc- 
tion  from  the  departments  of  Medicine,  Neurology,  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  Pediatrics,  Psychiatry,  Radiology,  and  Surgery.  In  ad- 
dition, the  lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  in  Clinical  Microscopy 
are  coordinated  with  the  over-all  program.  This  plan  of  teaching 
continues  in  the  fourth  quarter,  when  special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
student  correlation  of  the  history,  physical  findings,  and  pathologic 
physiology  in  the  individual  patient  problem. 

Clinical  Microscopy  is  given  in  the  second  year.  This  course,  along 
with  lectures  and  assignments  providing  practice  in  history  taking  and 
physical  diagnosis,  comprises  an  introduction  to  medicine  designed 
to  equip  the  student  to  participate  in  patient  care  on  the  wards  and 
in  the  clinics.  The  essentials  of  hematology  are  reviewed.  Laboratory 
work  includes  blood  cell  counts,  the  preparation  and  interpretation 
of  blood  films,  and  the  examination  of  fresh  material,  such  as  urine, 
stools,  spinal  fluids,  sputum,  transudates,  and  exudates.  Second-year 
and  senior  students  are  given  opportunities  for  special  work  and  for 
investigation.  This  course  is  supplemented  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  by  hematology  conferences  and  by  daily  ward  and  laboratory 
rounds. 

Cutaneous  Medicine  and  Sxphilology.  Instruction  consisting  of 
lectures,  seminars,  the  study  and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  out- 
patient clinics  and  on  the  wards  is  offered. 

Junior  and  Senior  Medicine.  The  medical  students  are  assigned 
as  clinical  clerks  to  the  medical  wards  of  Duke  Hospital  and  the 
Durham  VA  Hospital  and  to  the  medical  outpatient  clinic. 

Division  of  Endocrinology 

Frank  L.  Engel,  M.D.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1938),  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Physiology    (Director). 

Edwin  C.  Hamblen,  M.D.  (Virginia,  1928),  Professor  of  Endocrinology  and  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology    (Emeritus  Director). 
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William    S.   Lynn.    M.D.     (Columbia,    1946),   Associate   Professor   of   Medicine   and 

Biochemistry. 
Harry  T.  McPheison,  M.D.    (Duke,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine   (Director 

Endocrine  Laboratory). 
Roy  T.  Parker,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.  Va.,  1944),  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
Jack  L.  Kostyo,   Ph.D.    (Cornell,   1957),  Assistant   Professor  of  Physiology. 
Charles  H.  Peetc,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Harvard,   1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
Robert  S.  Stemplel,  Jr.,   M.D.    (Vanderbilt,   1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Violet    H.    Turner,    M.D.     (Chicago,    1940).    Assistant    Professor   of    Obstetrics   and 

Gynecology. 
Rubin  Bressler,  M.D.    (Duke,  1957),  Associate  in  Medicine    (Durham  V.A.  Hospital). 
Richard  M.  Portwood,  M.D.    (Southwestern,   1954),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
J.  Earle  White,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Emory,   1952).  Associate  in   Medicine. 
James  O.  Wynn,  M.D.    (Cornell,  1951),  Associate  in  Medicine. 
John  V.  Verner,  M.D.    (Duke,  1954),  Associate  in  Medici)ie. 
Janet  Schmidt,  M.S.    (Cornell,  1960),  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
Walter  Lusk,  M.D.    (Emory,   1950),  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

FELLOWS  AND  GRADUATE  STUDEN  I  S 
Allen  Addison,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960),  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Kurt  Ahrens,  M.D.,  Ph.D.    (Lund,   1956,   1959),  Physiology. 
A.  H,  Ansari,  M.D.    (Teheran,  1956),  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Michael  E.  Ball.  M.D.    (Georgetown,  1959).  Medicine. 
Reed  Bell,  M.D.    (Duke,  1953),  Pediatrics. 
Robert  Cibbs,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959),  Medicine. 
Ingrid  Hanssum,  B.S.    (Cornell,  1960),  Physiology. 
Larry  Keer,  M.D.    (Illinois,  1959),  Medicine. 
Harold  Lebovit/,  M.D.    (Pittsburgh,  1956;,  Medicine. 
Eric  Marler,  M.D.    (McGill,  1958),  Medicine. 

Guy  Onghena,  M.D.    (Ghent,  Belgium,  1954),  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Jack  Rishikof,  M.D.    (Queens,  Ontario,  1958),  Medicine. 
Charles  Snipes,  B.A.    (Western  Carolina,   1957),  Physiology. 
Oliver  Williamson,  M.D.    (South  Carolina,  1956),  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

The  Division  of  Endocrinology  was  organized  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Hamblen  in  1936  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  In  1955  it  was  reorganized  as  an  integrated  service  with 
a  staff  drawn  from  several  clinical  and  preclinical  departments.  Its 
objective  is  to  give  comprehensive  training  in  basic  and  clinical 
endocrinology  and  metabolism  particularly  at  the  postgraduate  level. 
Although  individual  senior  staff  members  have  their  own  special 
clinical  and  research  programs,  the  division  is  organized  so  that  clinics, 
conferences,  ward  rounds  and  seminars  are  partcipated  in  as  joint 
ventures  by  the  entire  staff.  The  endocrine  laboratory  and  its  services 
are  available  to  all  members  of  the  staff  equally.  Resident  physicians 
from  Medicine,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  Pediatrics  rotate 
through  the  endocrine  division.     At  any  one  time  there  are  usually 
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four  residents  aligned  to  the  division.  Clinical  and  research  fellows 
and  trainees  are  assigned  to  individual  senior  staff  members,  depend- 
ing on  their  major  interest,  but  all  participate  essentially  equally 
in    the  clinics,   teaching   rounds,   conferences,   etc. 

The  Endocrine  Clinic  meets  three  mornings  and  the  Metabolism- 
Diabetes  Clinic  one  morning  each  week.  All  fellows  have  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  these  clinics  and  in  addition  the  clinical  fellows 
assist  in  the  care  of  the  private  patients  with  endocrine  and  metabolic 
disturbances  including  diabetes.  Twice  a  month  the  endocrine  clinic 
meets  jointly  with  the  neurosurgical  tumor  follow-up  clinic  to  review 
patients  with  pituitary  tumors  and  related  brain  lesions.  Ward  rounds 
on  in-patients  are  held  from  4-5  p.m.  four  afternoons  a  week.  An 
endocrine  conference  is  conducted  weekly.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
supporting  service  (Medicine,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  Pedi- 
atrics) has  special  conferences,  lectures  and  seminars  of  endocrine 
interest  which  are  available  to  the  staff. 


Microbiology 


Norman  F.  Conant,  Ph.D.  (Harvard,  1933),  Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department. 

David  T.  Smith,  M.D.  (John  Hopkins.  1922),  lames  II.  Duke  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology, and  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Joseph  W.  Beard,  M.D.  (Vanderbilt,  1929),  Associate  Professoi  of  Virology  and 
Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  R.  Overman.  M.D.  (Duke,  1950),  Issociate  Professor  of  Microbiology,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

John  E.  Larsh,  Jr.,  Sc.D.  (John  Hopkins,  1943),  Professor  of  Parasitology  at  Duke 
and  IXC. 

Hilda  Pope  Willett,  Ph.D.    (Duke,    1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology. 

Samson  R.  Gross,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University,  1953),  Associate  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology. 

Leo  Pine,  Ph.D.  (California,  1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology,  and  USPHS. 
Senior  Fellow. 

Mary  A.  Poston,  A.M.    (Duke,   1939),  Associate  in  Microbiology. 

Suydam  Osterhout,  M.D.  (Duke,  1950),  Ph.D.  (Rock.  Inst.,  1959),  Associate  in 
Microbiology  and  Medicine. 

Hilliard  F.  Hardin,   Ph.D.    (Duke,   1953),  Research  Associate. 

H.  W.  Craig,  Technical  Associate  in   Serology. 

Bacteriology,  Immunology,  and  Mycology.  The  required  course 
is  given  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year.  An  intensive  study  is 
made  of  the  common  bacteria,  fungi,  and  viruses  which  cause  disease 
in  man.  The  scope  of  the  laboratory  course  is  reasonably  wide  and 
acquaints  the  student  with  all  the  methods  and  procedures  employed 
in  bacteriologic  laboratories.  Most  of  the  lecture  time  is  devoted  to 
the  immunologic  and  epidemiologic  aspects  of  infection.     The  in- 
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struction  is  designed  to  give  the  students  a  clear  conception  of:  (1) 
how  organisms  gain  entrance  to  the  body,  (2)  the  type  of  poisons 
which  they  produce,  (3)  the  nature  of  the  immune  bodies  which  are 
produced  by  the  host,  and  (4)  the  methods  of  preventing  the  disease 
by  active  and  passive  immunization. 

Research  Microbiology.  Opportunities  for  original  investigations 
are  afforded  a  few  specially  qualified  students. 

Clinical  Microbiology.  During  their  clinical  clerkships  on  medi- 
cine (one  quarter  each  for  junior  and  senior  classes),  the  students  may 
perform  the  routine  and  special  bacteriologic  work  of  the  patients 
assigned  to  them  on  the  teaching  service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology  and  in  parallel  with  the  Biologic  Division 
of  the  medical  clinic. 


Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Francis   Bayard   Carter,   M.D.    (Johns   Hopkins,    1925),  Professor  of   Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Edwin   Crowell    Hamblen,   M.D.    (Virginia,    1928),  Professor  of  Endocrinology   and 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Walter  Lee  Thomas,  M.D.    (Virginia,  1931),  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Robert  Nowell   Creadick,  M.D.    (Yale,   1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
Roy  Turnage  Parker,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.,  Va.,  1944),  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology. 

Violet  Horner  Turner,  M.D.    (Chicago,  1940),  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstertics  and 

Gynecology . 

Charles   Henry   Peete.  Jr..   M.D.    (Harvard,    1947),  Assistant   Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

Walter   Boris   Cherny,   M.D.    (McGill,   1950),  Assistant  Professor   of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

Eleanor  Beamer  Easley,  M.D.    (Duke,  1934),  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Christa  Von  Roebel,  M.D.    (Leipzig,  1937),  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Leonard  Palumbo,  M.D.    (Duke,  1944),   Visiting  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

Robert  Alexander  Ross,  M.D.    (Pennsylvania,  1922),  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

Trogler  Francis  Adkins,  M.D.   (Duke,  1936),  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
William    Alexander   Graham,   M.D.     (Pennsylvania,    1932),   Instructor   in    Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

Richard  Lehmer  Pearse,  M.D.    (Harvard,  1931),  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

Kenneth   Arthur   Podger,   M.D.    (Duke,    1941),  Instructor   in   Obstetrics   and   Gyne- 
cology. 

W.   Kenneth    Cuyler,   Ph.D.    (Duke,    1941),   Research   Instructor  in   Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

Claudius   Parks  Jones,   M.T.    (Duke,   1935),  Research  Instructor  in   Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  V  -..* :  ■ 
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RESIDENTS 
Bryan  Clinton  West,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke  1954) 
Yancey  G.  Culton,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1955) 

ASSISTANT  RESIDENTS 
Marion  Carlyle  Crenshaw,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1956) 
Roston  Meldrim  Williamson,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.,  Ga.,  1951) 
George  Dewey  Wilbanks,  Jr..  M.D.   (Duke  1956) 
Robert  Norwood  Ellington,  M.D.    (Duke.  1956) 
Liam  Haim,  M.D.    (Duke,  1955) 
Henri  D.  Clarke,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.,  of  Ga.,  1958) 
Leslie  S.  Massad,  M.D.    (Rochester  Med.  School.  1958) 

FELLOWS 

Francisco    L.    Garcia,    M.D.     (Javeriana,    Bogota.    1950),    Fellow    in    Endocrinology. 
Guy  Onghena,  M.D.   (Ghent,  Belgium,  1954).  Fellow  in  Endocrinology. 
Lourdes  S.  Zabala,  M.D.    (Univ.  of  Sto.  Tonias,  Manila,  Philippines,   1955),  Fellow 
in  Endocrinology. 

Second  year  students  receive  22  hours  of  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  Obstetrics,  Gynecology  and  Endocrinology  during  their 
course  in  physical  diagnosis  in  the  sixth  quarter. 

During  one  quarter  of  tlie  junior  year  each  student  group  attends 
Ward  Rounds  at  8:30  a.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays; 
Preoperative  and  Predelivery  Conferences  on  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays; 
tutorials  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays;  Pathology  Con- 
ferences on  Thursdays  and  Staff  Meetings  on  Fridays  with  members 
of  the  staff  and  the  staff  of  other  departments.  They  also  attend  an 
Endocrine  Clinic  once  a  week;  an  abnormal  Obstetric  Clinic  once  a 
week;  and  the  regular  Out  Patient  Clinic  five  times  weekly  for  nine 
weeks. 

The  students  during  their  nine  weeks  in  the  junior  year  are  also 
assigned  patients  on  the  Obstetric  and  Gynecologic  Wards. 


Pathology 


Thomas  D.   Kinney,  M.D.    (Duke.   1937),  Professor  of  Pathology  and   Chairman  of 

the  Department. 
Wiley  D.  Forbus,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,   1923).  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Roger  D.   Baker,   M.D.    (Harvard,   1928),  Professor  of  Pathology   and  Chief  of  the 

Laboratory  Service,  Durham   VA  Hospital. 
Donald  B.  Hackel,  M.D.    (Harvard.  1946),  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Nathan  Kaufman,  M.D.    (McGill,  1941),  Professor  of  Pathology. 
F.  Stephen  Vogel,  M.D.    (Western  Reserve,  1944),  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Bernard  F.   Fetter,  M.D.    (Duke,   1944),  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Janis    V.    Klavins,    M.D.     (University    of    Kiel,    M.D..    1948;    Ph.D.,    1959),   Associate 

Professor  of  Pathology . 
Albert    G.    Smith,    M.D.     (Washington     University,     1957),    Associate    Professor    of 

Pathology. 
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Jane  G.  Elchlepp,  Ph.D.  (Iowa,  1948),  M.D.  (Chicago,  1955),  Surgeon,  U.S.P.H.S. 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Shao-nan  Huang,  M.D.    (Taiwan,  1954),  Assistant.  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Stanley  M.  Kurtz,  M.D.  (University  of  Alabama,  1958),  Ph.D.  (George  Washington, 
1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Joachim  R.   Sommer,   M.D.    (Munich,   1950).  Assistant   Professor  of  Pathology. 

Benjamin  Wittels,  M.D.    (Minnesota,  1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Ernest  W.  Chick,  M.D.  (Duke,  1953),  Associate  in  Pathology  and  Clinical  In- 
vestigator, Durham   VA  Hospital. 

Roman  Lee  Patrick,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1957),  Associate  in  Pathology. 

Carl  M.  Bishop,   Technical  Associate  in  Pathology. 

J.   Phillip   Pickett,   Technical  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

FELLOWS 

Charles  C.  Binford,  M.D.   (University  of  Virginia,  1959),  Mycologic  Research  Fellow, 

Durham  VA  Hospital. 
Rudiger  Breitenecker,  M.D.    (University  of  Vienna,  1954),  Fellow  and  Instructor  in 

Pathology. 
Sarah  S.  Polt,  M.D.    (Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.   1957),  Felloiv  and 

Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Robert   Lea    Stuber,    M.D.     (St.   Louis    University,    1956),    Felloiv    and   Assistant    in 

Pathology. 

RESIDENT  STAFF 

Luther  E.  Barnhardt,  M.D.    (Duke,  1958),  Assistant  Resident  Durham   VA  Hospital 

and  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
H.    L.   Griffin,   Jr.,    M.D.     (Duke,    1956).   Assistant    Resident   Durham    VA    Hospital 

and  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Dorothy    T.    Griffith,    M.D.     (University    of    Tennessee,    1956),    Assistant    Resident 

Durham  VA  Hospital  and  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Donald  H.  Grunert,  M.D.    (Duke,   1958),  Assistant   Resident  Durham   VA   Hospital 

and  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Wilson  Hendry,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  and  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
William    W.    Johnston,    M.D.     (Duke,    1959),    Assistant    Resident    and    Assistant    in 

Pathology. 

Antony    C.    Noto,    M.D.     (University    of    Buffalo,    1959),    Assistant    Resident    and 

Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Tung    Pui    Poon,    M.D.     (Ling-Nan,    1952),    Assistant    Resident    and    Assistant    in 

Pathology. 
David  K.  Rubin,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1960),  Intern  and  Asssistant  in  Pathology. 
Muriel    K.    Schauble,    M.D.     (Rochester,    1954),    Assistant    Resident    Durham    VA 

Hospital  and  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

Andres  J.  Valdes,  M.D.  (Havana  University,  1957),  Assistant  Resident  and  Assistant 
in  Pathology. 

General  Pathology;  The  course  in  general  pathology  is  given  during 
the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  second  year.  The  fundamentals  of 
pathology  are  presented  to  the  student  by  a  correlated  study  of  gross 
and  microscopic  material  illustrating  the  structural  changes  in  disease. 
Lectures  developing  broad  concepts  of  disease  processes  are  given  by 
the  members  of  the  senior  staff.  Conferences  with  small  groups  of 
students  under  the  guidance  of  a  staff  member  are  scheduled  for  pur- 
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poses  of  more  intimate  discussion.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  etiology 
and  pathogenesis  of  disease  and  the  experimental  approach  to  an 
understanding  of  disease.  Animal  experiments  performed  either  by 
students  or  by  demonstrators  are  used  to  correlate  functional  and 
structural  changes  in  disease.  The  group  work  is  supplemented  by 
weekly  conferences  involving  the  class  as  a  whole  and  dealing  with 
problems  presented  by  current  autopsies  and  with  other  problems  of 
general  importance.  Student  collaboration  in  post-mortem  studies 
is  required.  Cases  thus  studied  are  presented  by  the  student  before 
the  class  under  the  direction  of  the  staff;  this  takes  the  form  of  a 
clinical-pathologic  conference  in  which  each  student  plays  a  particular 
role. 

Elective  Courses.  Special  courses  in  pathology  are  given  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  general  pathology.  These  courses 
are  available  through  special  arrangement. 

Clinical-Pathologic  Conference  (CPC):  A  weekly  clinical-pathologic 
conference  for  advanced  study  is  held  on  Saturdays.  It  is  open  to  all 
persons  interested.  Attendance  by  all  the  students  is  expected.  Mis- 
cellaneous weekly  pathologic  conferences  dealing  with  current  cases 
under  treatment  on  the  various  services  are  held  for  instruction  of 
the  staffs  concerned. 

Student  Research.  Research  facilities  are  provided  for  interested 
students.  Those  who  desire  to  carry  out  investigative  work  are  given 
every  encouragement  and  are  allowed  to  work  independently  or  in 
collaboration  with  the  staff. 

Postgraduate  Instruction:  The  Department  is  composed  of  senior 
members,  fellows  and  resident  staff.  The  fellows  and  residents  are 
active  teachers  as  well  as  advanced  students  of  disease.  Ample 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  career  in  the  field  of  pathology 
is  provided  for  these  men. 

Medicolegal  Instruction:  The  department  works  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  North  Carolina  State  Medical  Examiner  System. 
Special  medicolegal  investigation  for  others  are  undertaken  from  time 
to  time.  The  department  collaborates  with  other  departments  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  and  Law  in  a  course  in  legal  medicine  that  is 
given  in  alternate  years. 

Pediatrics 

Jerome  Sylvan  Harris,  M.D.    (Harvard,  1933),  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Chairman  of 

the  Department,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
Wilburt  Cornell  Davison,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1917),  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 

Pediatrics. 
Jay  Morris  Arena,  M.D.    (Duke,  1932),  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
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Susan  Coons  Dees,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins.  1934),  Professor  of  Pediat)i<s. 

C.  Nash  Herndon.  M.D.   (Jefferson  Med.  Coll.,  Philadelphia,  1939).  Visiting  Professor 

of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Genetics. 
Angus  M.  McBryde,   M.D.    (Pennsylvania,   1927).  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
William   J.  A.  DeMaria,  M.D.    (Duke.   1948),     tssociate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Doris    Ahlee    Howell,    M.D.     (McGill,    1949),    Associate    Professor    of   Pediatrics. 
Sam   O.   Cornwell,  M.D.    (Univ.  of   Minnesota,    1955).   Assistant    Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics. 
Harold  J.   Harris,  M.D.    (Long  Island    Coll.  of   Med..    1949).  Assistant   Professor  of 

Pediatrics  and  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Leslie  B.  Hohman,   M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins.   1917).  Assistant  Professor  ol  Pediatrics* 

and  Professor  of  Psychiatry* 
Arthur   Hill   London.   M.D.    (Pennsylvania,    1927).  Assistant   Professor  of  Pediatrics 

(Duke)  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics  tU.X.C). 
Hans    Lowenbach,    M.D.     (Hamburg,    1929),    Assistant    Professor   of   Pediatrics  and 

Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Talmage  L.  Peele,   M.D.    (Duke,    1934).  Assistant   Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Associate 

Professor  of  Anatomy,   and  Assistant   Professor   of  Neurology. 
Madison   S.  Spach,   M.D.    (Duke.    1954).  Assistant   Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Robert  S.  Stempfel,    Jr..  M.D.    (Vanderbilt,    1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
John  A.  Fowler,  M.D.    (Bowman-Gray.  1946).  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Atala  Thayer  Scudder  Davison,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1920),  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 
E.  Croft  Long,  M.B..   B.S..   Ph.D.    (Univ.  of  London.   1952  and   1957).  Associate  in 

Pediatrics  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

George  A.  Watson,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke.  1939).  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 

J.  Street  Brewer,  M.D.    (Jefferson.   1919),  Instructor  in   General  Practice. 

Amos  N.  Johnson,   M.D.    (Pennsylvania,    1933),  Instructor  in   General  Practice. 

Thomas   T.   Jones,   M.D.     (Johns    Hopkins,    1932).    Instructor   in    General   Practice. 

Harriette    Amey,    A.B.     (N.C.    Coll..    1944).    Instructor    in    Pediatric   Social    Service. 

Charles  P.  Bugg,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,   1953),  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

Frederick  T.  Eastwood.   M.D.    (Temple,    1944).   Instructor  in   Pediatrics. 

William  W.  Farley,   M.D.    (Med.  Coll.  of  Virginia,   1943),  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

James  David  Jones,   M.D.    (Duke.    1954),   Instructor   in   Pediatrics  and  Resident   in 
Psychiatry. 

John   T.   King,   M.D.    (Med.   C  oil.   of   Virginia,    1945),  Instructor  in   Pediatrics. 

David  A.  Lockhart,  M.D.    (Duke,   1951),  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

Charles    B.    N'eal,    III,    M.D.     (Duke,    1955),    Instructor    in    Pediatrics. 

A.  Douglas  Rice,  M.D.    (Duke,   1951).  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

Benjamin   S.  Skinner,   M.D.    (Washington,    1940),  Instructor   in   Pediatrics. 

Corbet  S.  Turner,   M.D.    (Cornell,    1954),   Instructor  in   Pediatrics  and  Resident   in 
Psychiatry. 

Bailey  Webb,  M.D.    (Duke.   I94(i),  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

E.  Jane  Herring  Wooten,  M.D.    (Duke,  1943),  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

FELLOWS 

Robert   F.  Castle,    M.D.    (Western    Reserve,    1956),  Fellow   in   Pediatric    Cardiology 
and  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

H'ilma  L.  Castle.  M.D.    (Western    Reserve,    1956),  Fellow  in  Pediatric  Hematology 

and  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

'  Retired  8/31/60. 
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Mokes  Gentry,  M.I).    (Temple,  1955),  Fellow  in  Pediatric  Allergy. 
Barbara   W.   Gibson,    M.D.    (Vale.    19").")),  Fellow   in   Pediatric  Hematology   and   In- 
structor in  Pediatries. 

Sook  Kvung  Lee.  M.D.    (Seoul   Women's  Medical  School,  1952),  Fellow  in  Pediatric 

Hematology. 
J.  Loren   Rosenberg,    M.D.    (Univ.  of   Vermont,    1956),   Fellow   in   Pediatric  Allergy 

and  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Alexander    Spock,    M.D.     (Univ.    of    Maryland,    1955),    Fellow    in    Pediatric   Allergy. 

RESIDENTS 
Norbert  B.  Enzer,  M.D.    (McGill,  1956),  Chief  Resident. 
Rebecca   H.   Buckley,  M.D.    (Univ.  of  N.C..  1958),  Clinic  Resident. 

ASSISTANT  RESIDENTS 
Thomas  H.  Albertson,  M.D.   (Duke,  1958) 
Sara  I.  Armstrong,  M.D.   (Duke,  1958) 
Clarence  Bailey,  Jr..  M.D.    (Univ.  of  N.C.,  1958) 
Charles  P.  Darby,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Univ.  of  S.C.,  1958) 
George  A.  Bngstrom,  M.D.    (Duke,  1958) 
James  O.  Morphis,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,  1957) 
Franklin  Stallings,  M.D.    (Harvard,  1954) 
Clarence  Virtue,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Univ.  of  Rochester,   1956) 
Alvvn  W.  White.  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,  1958) 

INTERNS 
Linny  M.  Baker.  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 
George  Brumley,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1960) 
William  Cooper,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 
Perry  Huggin  Dyke,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960) 
Henry  B.  Freye,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959) 
F.  Stanford  Massie,  M.D.    (Duke,  I960) 
George  B.  Reed,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959) 
Edmund  R.  Weise,  M.D.    (Univ.  of  Virginia,  1957) 
William  Weston,  III.  M.D.   (Duke.  1960) 
Joseph  What  ley,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959) 

First-year  medical  students  receive  twenty  hours  instruction  in 
normal  growth  and  development  and  in  patterns  of  behavior.  There 
is  a  nine  weeks  course  in  pediatrics  during  the  junior  or  senior  year, 
the  time  being  equally  divided  between  clinic  and  ward  services. 
Students  participate  in  the  morning  subspecialty  clinics,  the  well  baby 
clinics  and  afternoon  general  medical  pediatric  clinics,  seeing  both 
new  and  return  patients.  Each  week  a  one  hour  conference  is  held  at 
the  end  of  the  following  specialty  clinics:  hematology,  metabolism, 
neurology,  cardio-renal,  allergy,  convulsive  disorders,  behavior  prob- 
lems, endocrinology  and  well  babv  care.  Each  afternoon,  there  is  a 
one  hour  conference  in  the  general  pediatric  clinic  with  informal  pres- 
entation and  discussion  of  patients.  On  the  wards,  the  students 
assist  as  clinical  clerks  and  are  assigned  patients  in  rotation.     They 
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make  daily  rounds  with  the  staff.  Pediatric  nursing  procedures  are 
demonstrated  by  the  nursing  supervisor.  The  different  subspecialty 
groups— cardiology,  hematology,  allergy,  endocrinology,  dermatology, 
metabolism— make  ward  rounds  weekly.  A  joint  conference  with  the 
senior  and  resident  staff  is  held  twice  weekly  on  topics  of  pediatric 
interest,  clinicopathologic  discussions,  case  presentations  and  for  guest 
lecturers.  There  is  a  weekly  radiology  conference  at  which  all  in- 
teresting cases  of  the  week  are  presented  and  discussed  with  the 
radiologist.  Each  student  prepares  a  paper  on  a  pediatric  subject 
of  his  own  choosing  which  they  present  to  the  entire  group  in  an 
informal  discussion.  Senior  students  may  spend  two  weeks  in  general 
practice  with  Instructors  in  General  Practice. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  pediatric  first  year  residencies,  there  are 
four  in  which  six  months  each  are  spent  in  obstetrics  and  pediatrics 
for  graduates  who  plan  to  enter  general  practice.  Six  second-year 
residencies  and  three  third-year  residencies  are  available. 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Frank  Gregory  Hall,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin,  1923),  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Chairman 

of  the  Department. 
*Daniel  C.  Tosteson,  M.D.    (Harvard,  1949),  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Chairman 

of  the  Department. 

George  S.  Eadie,  M.B.   (Toronto,  1921),  Ph.D.   (Cambridge,  1927),  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

Frederick  Bernheim,  Ph.D.    (Cambridge,   1928),  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 
William  E.  DeTurk,  Ph.D.    (Duke,   1940),  M.D.    (Vanderbilt,  1948),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacology. 

Macdonald  Dick,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1928),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology  and  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Frank  L.  Engel,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1938),  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

*Paul   Horowicz,   Ph.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,   1955),  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Wayland  E.  Hull,  Ph.D.    (Duke,  1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Markle 
Scholar. 

E.  Croft  Long,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.    (London,   1952  and  1957),  Associate  Professor  of 

Physiology  and  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 
*John    Wilson    Moore,    Ph.D.     (Virgina,    1945),   Associate   Professor   of   Physiology. 
John  V.  Salzano,  Ph.D.    (Iowa,  1956),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Athos  B.  Ottolenghi,  M.D.   (Parvia,  Italy,  1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 
Jack  L.  Kostyo,  Ph.D.    (Cornell,  1957),  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Richard  Glasser,  Ph.D.   (Maryland,  1957),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Regina   Frayser,   Ph.D.    (Duke,    1960),   Associate    in   Physiology   and   Instructor  in 

Medicine. 

Glen  Gale,  Ph.D.    (Duke,   1953),  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
Howard  B.  Langley,  Technical  Associate  in  Physiology. 
*  Effective  July  1,  1961. 
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The  course  in  medical  physiology  is  given  during  the  first  year. 
There  are  lectures,  laboratories  and  conferences  each  week  in  which 
are  presented  the  general  principles  of  human  physiology  and  then- 
general  application  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  physiology, 
anatomy  and  biochemistry  courses  are  closely  integrated. 

The  course  in  pharmacology  is  taught  in  the  Spring  of  the  second 
year.  Lectures,  laboratories  and  conferences  deal  with  the  mode  of 
action  of  drugs  in  terms  of  biochemical  and  physiological  processes. 

Physiologic  and  Pharmacologic  Research.  The  facilities  of  the 
department  include  modern  types  of  research  equipment.  There  are 
special  facilities  for  research  in  the  fields  of  respiration,  high  altitude 
physiology,  circulation  and  cellular  metabolism.  Properly  qualified 
students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  original  research  in  physiology 
and  pharmacology  under  direction  of  various  members  of  the  staff. 

Seminars.  Each  fall  term  a  seminar  for  graduate  students  in 
physiology  is  conducted  by  the  stall. 


Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health 

William  J.  A.  DeMaria,   M.U.    (Duke,   1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Edward  G.  McGavran,  M.D.,  M.P.H.   (Harvard.  1928).  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Preventive 

Medicine  and  Public  Health. 
Charles  M.  Cameron.  Jr.,  M.D.    (Vanderbilt,   1948),   Visiting  Lecturer  in  Preventive 

Atedicine  and  Public  Health. 

Jay   Morris  Arena.   M.D.    (Duke,   1932).   Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Mac  Roy  Gasque,  M.D.    (Virginia,   1944).   Visiting  Lecturer  in  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Public  Health. 

Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health.  In  the  second  year  there 
is  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  provide  some  basic  orientation  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  that  disease  has  a  community  as  well  as  a  personal 
aspect  and  that  the  social  component  of  illness  is  an  important  force 
in  the  work  of  the  doctor  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
methods  and  goals  of  preventive  medicine  are  illustrated  and  discussed 
in  relation  to  specific  diseases.  The  student  is  oriented  in  the  methods 
of  public  health  administration  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  role 
played  by  the  practicing  physician.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
collection  of  vital  statistics  and  the  methods  of  epidemiology  are  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  factors  involved  in  providing 
medical  care  to  the  community.  The  physician's  role  in  legal  and 
industrial  medicine  are  also  considered.  The  court  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  give  the  student  a  point  of  view  which  he  may  incorporate 
in  his  future  activities  in  clinical  medicine. 
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Psychiatry 


Ewald    W.    Busse,    M.D.     (Washington    Univ.,    1942),    Professor   of   Psychiatry    and 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Louis  D.  Cohen,  Ph.D.    (Duke,  1949),  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  and  Chief 

of  Clinical  Psychology;  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Bingham  Dai,   Ph.D.    (Chicago,    1935),   Professor   of  Mental  Hygiene;  Professor  of 

Psychology. 
Leslie  B.  Hohman,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,   1917),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychiatry 

and    Consultant    in    Psychiatry;    Professor   Emeritus    of   Pediatrics. 
Hans   Lowenbach,   M.D.    (Hamburg,    1929),   Professor  of  Psychiatry   and  Assistant 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
John  C.  McKinney,  Ph.D.    (Michigan  State,   1953),  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology; 

Professor  of  Sociology  and   Chairman,  Depart  merit   of  Sociology. 
Kurt  W.  Back,  Ph.D.    (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech.,  1949),  Associate  Professor 

of  Medical  Sociology;  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Bernard  Bressler,  M.D.   (Washington  Univ.,  1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

Sanford  I.  Cohen,  M.D.  (Chicago  Medical  Coll.,  1952),  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  and  Markle  Scholar. 

John  A.  Fowler,  M.D.  (Bowman  Gray,  1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Harold  J.  Harris,  M.D.  (Long  Island  Coll.  of  Med.,  1949),  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Walter  D.  Obrist,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern,  1950),  Associate  Professor  of  Medical 
Psychology;  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Jack  J.  Preiss,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State,  1954),  Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Soci- 
ology; Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

John  M.  Rhoads,  M.D.    (Temple,  1943),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

Albert  J.  Silverman,  M.D.    (McGill,   1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

William   P.  Wilson,  M.D.    (Duke,  1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

John  C.  Altrocchi,  Ph.D.  (California,  1957),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psy- 
chology; Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Seymour  Axelrod,  Ph.D.  (New  York,  1958).  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical 
Psychology;  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Lloyd  J.  Borstelman,  Ph.D.  (California,  1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical 
Psychology;  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Robert  C.  Carson,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern,  1957),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical 
Psychology;  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Paul    G.    Daston,    Ph.D.     (Michigan    State,    1952),    Assistant    Professor    of    Medical 

Psychology;  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Robert  H.  Dovenmuehle,  M.D.    (St.  Louis,  1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Carl  Eisdorfer,  Ph.D.    (New  York,  1959),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology; 

Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Frederick  R.  Hine,  M.D.    (Vale,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

Mildred  D.  Long,  M.S.W.  (Pittsburgh,  1940),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Work. 

Martin  Lakin,  Ph.D.    (Chicago,   1955),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Charles  E.  Llewellyn,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.,  Va.,  1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Mildred   D.    Long,    M.S.W.     (Pittsburgh,    1940),    Assistant    Professor    of   Psychatric 

Social  Work. 

Joan  M.  Meiller,  M.D.  (St.  Univ.  of  N.Y.,  Coll.  Med.,  N.Y.C.,  1952),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
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Richard  M.  Meiller,  M.D.    (St.   Univ.  of   N.V.,  Coll.  Med.,  N.Y.C,    1952),  Assistant 

Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Claude  R.  Nichols,   M.D.    (Ba\lor,    1946),  Assistant   Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Barry    M.    Shmavonian,    Ph.D.     (Washington    Univ.,    1957).    Assistant    Professor    of 

Medical  Psychology;  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 
George  A.  Silver,  M.D.    (Duke,  1938),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
Herman   Turk,   Ph.D.    (American,    1959),   Assistant   Professor  of  Medical  Sociology; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Martha  L.   Wert/.   M.S.W.    (Tulane   Univ.   School   of  Social   Work,   1952),  Assistant 

Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social   Work. 
Donald  k.  Adams,  Ph.D.    (Yale,  1927),  Consultant:  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Norman  Garmezy,  Ph.D.   (Iowa,  1930),  Consultant;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Ila  Gehman,  Ph.D.    (Pa.  State,  1947),  Consultant;  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 
Weston  LaBarrc,  Ph.D.    (Yale,  1937),  Consultant  in  Psychiatry;  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 
Robert  L.  Green,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Hahnemann,   1946),  Associate  in  Psychiatry. 
Mary   M.   Huse,   Ph.D.    (Duke.    1959),   Associate    in   Medical  Psychology;  Instructor 

in  Psychology. 
E.  Gustave  Newman,  M.D.    (Duke,  1934).  Associate  in  Psychiatry. 
Frances   C.   Jeffers,    M.A.    (Columbia,    1945),   Research   Associate   in   Psychiatry. 
Muriel  J.  McLauchlin,  M.S.W.   (Pa.  School  of  Social  Work,  1937),  Research  Associate 

in  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 
Robert    Edward    Smith,    M.D.     (N.Y.    Med.    Coll.,    1954),   Associate    in    Psychiatry; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  and  Psychiatric  Counseling. 
Thad  J.   Barringer,  M.D.    (Vanderbilt,    1953),   Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 
Donald  C.  Carter,  M.D.    (Nebraska,  1950),  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 
Theodore  J.  Goldbloom,  M.D.    (British   Columbia,   1957),  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 
Peter  L.  Hein,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Geo.   Wash..    1935),  Instructor  in  Psychiatry  and  Fellow 

in   Research   Psychiatry. 
Edward    J.    Jordan,    Jr.,    Ph.D.     (Clark,    1958),    Instructor    in    Medical   Psychology. 
William  Edward  McGough,  M.D.    (Duke,   1956),  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 
Russell  F.  Tomlinson,  Ph.D.    (Florida,   1957),  Instructor  in  Medical  Psychology. 
Adriaan   \  erwoerdl,  M.D.    (Amsterdam,   1952),  Instructor  in  Psychiatry. 
Ben    W.    Feather,    M.D.     (Geo.    Wash..    1956),    Assistant    in    Psychiatry  and    Chief 

Resident. 
Dorothy  K.  Heyman,  M.S.W.   (Pa.  School  of  Social  Work,  1940),  Research  Assistant 

in  Psychiatric  Social   Work. 
John    B.    Reckless,    M.D.     (Univ.    of    Birmingham,    England,    1954),    Assistant    in 

Psychiatry. 

Robert  E.  Canestrari,  M.A.   ^William  and  Mary,  1956),  Research  Assistant  in  Medical 
Psychology. 

Larry    W.   Thompson,   M.A.    (Florida   State,    1958),   Research    Assistant   in   Medical 
Psychology. 

Stuart  J.  Wilson,   M.A.   Detroit,   1957),  Research   Assistant    in   Medical  Psychology. 

STAFF,  HIGHLAND   HOSPITAL,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

R.  Charman  Carroll,  M.D.  (  Colorado,  1939),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatiy. 
Robert   L.   Craig,    M.D.    (Johns    Hopkins,    1935),   Associate   in    Psychiatry. 
John  D.  Patton,  M.D.    (St.  Louis,   1945),  Associate  in  Psychiatry. 
Anne  E.  Sagberg,  M.D.    (Oslo,  1947),  Associate  in  Psychiatry. 
Margaret  V.  Burns,  M.D.    (Duke,  1938),  Staff  Psychiatrist. 
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Norman   Polansky,  Ph.D.    (Michigan,   1951),  Director  of  Social  Service  and  Clinical 

Psychologist . 
Lily  Pan,  M.S.W.    (U.N.C.,   1959),  Psychiatric  Social    Worker. 
Margaret  C.  Brietz,  M.S.W.    (Wash.  Univ.,  1955),  Psychiatric  Social  Worker. 

RESIDENTS 

David  S.  Barnes,  M.D.    (Western  Ontario,  1957),  Resident   in  Psychiatry. 

Virgil  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Texas,  1956),  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 

Lindsay  A.  Graham,  M.D.    (McGill,  1955),  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 

Pedro  J.  Irigaray,  M.D.    (Mexico,  1955),  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 

James  David  Jones,  M.D.    (Duke,   1954),  Resident  in  Psychiatry  and  Instructor  in 

Pediatrics. 
Theo  E.  Tetreault,  M.D.    (Yale,  1943),  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Corbet  H.  Turner,  M.D.    (Cornell,  Med.  Coll.,   1954),  Resident  in  Psychiatry  and 

Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

ASSISTANT  RESIDENTS 

Morley   Beiser,   M.D.    (British   Columbia,    1960),   Assistant   Resident   in   Psychiatry. 
Roy  S.  demons,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Norbert  B.  Enzer,  M.D.    (McGill,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Charles  W.  Erwin,  M.D.    (Texas,  1960),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Daniel  T.  Gianturco,  M.D.    (Buffalo,  1960),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
John  L.  Hughes,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.,  Ga.,   1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Bernard  S.  Levy,  M.D.   (Duke,  1961),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Robert  N.  Milling,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.,  S.C.,  1958),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Robert  H.  Sauer,  M.D.   (Buffalo,  1960),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Otto  H.  Spoerl,  M.D.   (Erlangen,  Germany,  1957),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Wilford   W.  Spradlin,  M.D.    (Virginia,   1957),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
William  M.  Taylor,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.,  Va.,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
David  Trachtenberg,  M.D.    (N.Y.,  Bellevue,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
William  J.  Van  Veen,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.,  Seton  Hall,  I960),  Assistant  Resident  in 

Psychiatry. 
Seymour  J.  Viener,  M.D.    (New  York,   1958),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
C.  Rex  Williams,  M.D.   (Louisville,  1957),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Samuel  N.  Workman,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.,  S.C.),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 
Alfred  H.  Yongue,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Psychiatry. 

PSYCHOLOGY  INTERNS  IN   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Barbara  B.  Chapman,  B.A.   (Duke,  1957) 

Alan  R.  Clarke,  M.S.    (Massachusetts,  1957) 

Charles  M.  Culver,  B.A.   (Columbia,  1956) 

Elliot  B.  Hammett,  B.A.   (Yale,  1958) 

Edward  S.  Katkin,  B.A.    (City  Coll.,  N.Y.,  1958) 

David  E.  Kemp,  B.A.   (Duke,  1958) 

Gail  V.  Smith,  B.A.   (Ohio  WTesleyan,  1958) 

The  objectives  of  the  undergraduate  teaching  program  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  are  to:  (a)  bring  to  the  medical  student  the 
basic  information  which  he  requires  to  comprehend  his  role  in  the 
community  as  a  physician,  to  understand  his  relationship  with  patients, 
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to  appreciate  the  impact  of  disease  upon  the  patient,  and  to  under- 
stand the  influence  of  the  psychic  processes  upon  the  behavior  and 
physiological  functioning  of  the  patient;  (b)  provide  the  student  with 
the  knowledge  of  interviewing  techniques  and  psychotherapeutic  skills 
which  can  be  utilized  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

Instruction  begins  in  the  first  year.  Approximately  76  hours  are 
devoted  to  personality  development,  maturing  and  aging,  and  the 
effect  of  the  environment  upon  the  individual.  Teaching  methods 
include  lectures,  the  clinical  demonstration  of  normal  children,  adults 
and  patients,  and  small  group  discussions.  During  the  second  year, 
psychiatric  concepts  are  presented  which  consider  in  some  detail  the 
topography  of  the  mind,  the  common  mental  mechanisms,  the  concept 
of  the  unconscious,  and  the  effects  of  these  various  factors  on  disease. 
Interviewing  techniques  are  given  considerable  attention,  and  the 
student  is  given  his  first  opportunity  to  observe  and  work  with 
patients.  In  the  third  year,  the  student  is  assigned  for  a  nine-week 
period  to  the  In-Patient  Service  and  to  the  Psychosomatic  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  During  this  time  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  come  in  contact  with  patients  who  have  a  wide  variety  of  emotional 
disorders.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  recognition  and  treatment  of 
mental  disturbances  and  the  proper  referral  of  seriously  disturbed 
patients.  During  the  senior  year,  the  student,  under  close  supervision, 
conducts  psychotherapeutic  interviews  and  observes  the  psycho- 
therapeutic efforts  of  a  senior  psychiatrist.  One  afternoon  a  week  is 
allotted  throughout  the  year  for  this  purpose. 

Specialty  training  in  the  field  of  Psychiatry  is  offered  professionally 
qualified  physicians  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  intern- 
ship. Completion  of  such  training  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  major  areas  of 
residency  training  are  the  Psychiatric  In-Patient  Service,  the  Adult 
Out-Patient  Clinic,  Psychosomatic  Medicine,  and  the  Durham  Child 
Guidance  Clinic. 


Radiology 


Robert  J.  Reeves,  M.D.  (Baylor,  1924),  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department. 

George  Jay  Baylin,  M.D.    (Duke,  1937),  Professor  of  Radiology. 

William  Francis  Barry,  Jr.,  M.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Ra- 
diology. 

Boyd  Thomas  Worde,   M.D.    (Tennessee,   1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology. 

Aaron  P.  Sanders,  M.S.  (Rochester,  1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  and 
Director  of  Isotope  Laboratory. 

Owen  W.  Doyle,  M.D.    (Yale,  1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology. 

S.  Paul  Perry,  M.D.  (Chicago,  1926),  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Chief  of 
Radiology,  Watts  Hospital. 
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Patrick    |.  Cavanaugh,  M.D.    (St.  Louis,    1951),  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology. 

George  H.   Broun,  M.D.    (Yale,  1936),  Chief  of  Service,  Durham  VA   Hospital. 

Kile  Clinton  Hardesty,  M.D.  (Michigan,  1931),  Assistant  Chief,  Durham  VA  Hos- 
pital. 

John  Ashley  Goree,  M.D.    (Duke,  1955),  Associate  in  Radiology. 

Cyrus  L.  Gray,  M.D.  (Duke,  1937),  Associate  in  Radiology,  Chief  of  Radiology, 
Memorial  Hospital,  High  Point. 

Allen  Taylor.  M.D.  (Duke,  1947),  Associate  in  Radiology,  Chief  of  Radiology, 
Pitt  County  Memorial,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Simmons  Isler  Patrick,  M.D.  (Duke,  1951),  Associate  in  Radiology,  Chief  of  Radi- 
ology, Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Murray  T.  Jackson,  M.D.    (Duke,  1951),  Associate  in  Radiology. 

John  Edmund  Wear,  M.D.   (Alabama,  1945),  Associate  in  Radiology. 

Thomas  G.  Thurston,  M.D.    (Harvard,  1941).  Associate  in  Radiology. 

John  F.  Sherrill,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Bowman  Gray,  1946),  Associate  in  Radiology. 

Guy  W.  Schlaseraan,  M.D.    (Duke,  1946),  Associate  in  Radiology. 

John  B.  Cahoon,  R.T.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Radiology. 

Joseph  K.  Isley,  M.D.  (Bowman  Gray,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology, 
Director  of  Isotope  Division. 

RESIDENTS 
Clyde  V.  Alexander,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959) 
Richard  Louis  Bean,  M.D.    (Duke,  1959) 
David  W.  Brooks,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959) 
Dewey  L.  Barton,  M.D.   (Duke,  1956) 
Michael  Paul  Capp,  M.D.   (UNC,  1958) 
James  W.  Davis,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959) 
Joseph  McCraw  James,  M.D.    (Duke,  1955) 
Brooks  VanSiyke  Klostermyer,  M.D.   (Hahnemann,  1954) 
John  Turpin  Myles,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.,  Va.,   1955) 
James  F.  Reinhardt,  M.D.   (Duke,  1942) 
Norman  Alan  Thorne,  M.D.   (Duke,  1958) 
Karl  K.  Wallace,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.,  Va.,  1958) 

Radiology  teaching  starts  in  the  first  year.  X-rays  are  made  on 
anatomy  cadavers  and  these  are  studied  by  students  during  dissection. 
Radiologic  discussions  are  presented  to  section  groups.  In  the  second 
year,  student  groups  get  further  sectional  training.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  aids  of  roentgenology  in  diag- 
nostic problems.    The  correct  use  of  x-rays  in  diagnosis  is  stressed. 

In  1960  the  Radiation  Therapy  Wing  was  completed.  This  is  a  16 
room  addition  to  the  Department  of  Radiology  and  houses  the  entire 
radiation  therapy,  cancer  teaching  and  cancer  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  are  two  supervoltage  rooms;  one  with  3600  curie  Cobalt 
60  machine,  the  other  with  a  Cesium  137  unit  for  head  and  neck, 
mouth  and  lip  cancer.  There  is  a  280  kilovolt  conventional  x-ray 
therapy  machine.  There  is  a  superficial  therapy  x-ray  machine. 
The  radium  unit  is  complete  with  housing  facilities  and  working  area 
for  1000  milligrams  of  radium  or  Co60  equivalent.     In  addition  to 
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examining  rooms  and  viewing  rooms  there  is  one  large  lecture  hall 
in  which  tumor  clinics  and  student  conferences  are  held. 

Therapeutic  radiology  is  given  each  quarter  in  the  senior  year. 
Tumor  clinics  run  throughout  the  year.  At  these  sessions  the  general 
problem  of  the  treatment  of  benign,  inflammatory  and  malignant 
lesions  by  x-ray  and  radium  is  discussed,  and  accepted  views  of  the 
combination  of  these  therapeutic  agents  with  surgery  are  emphasized. 
Representative  cases  are  demonstrated,  and  the  follow-up  results  are 
particularly  stressed.     The  tumor  clinic  is  active  in  all  specialties. 

A  limited  number  of  senior  students  are  permitted  to  attend  rou- 
tine film  reading  sessions  in  the  Department  of  Radiology.  They  are 
also  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  fluoroscopic  examinations  and 
shown  the  many  pitfalls  of  the  inexperienced  fluoroscopist. 

X-ray  conferences  are  scheduled  with  each  specialty  in  the  X-ray 
Conference  room  with  weekly  schedules.  All  x-ray  cases  on  the 
service  of  the  preceding  week  are  shown  and  briefly  discussed  for 
benefit  of  the  house  staff  and  attending  students.  Weekly  conferences, 
including  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Orthopaedics,  Neurosurgery. 
Thoracic  surgery,  Pediatrics,  Cardiac,  Gastro-intestinal,  Urology,  are 
held  and  used  as  part  of  the  teaching  program.  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day afternoons  special  x-ray  conferences  of  x-ray  pathology  are  held. 
X-rav  pathology  conference  5  to  6  p.m.  each  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
the  autopsy  room. 

Each  Wednesday  evening  a  conference  is  held  by  the  members  of 
the  x-ray  staff  and  visiting  radiologists.  Difficult  cases  are  brought  up 
for  discussion  and  diagnosis. 

A  regional  x-ray  conference  is  held  the  last  Thursday  in  each 
month,  alternating  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

A  complete  radioisotope  laboratory  facility  is  available  for  the 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  applications  of  radioisotopes.  Radio-iodine 
is  used  routinely  in  the  evaluation  of  thyroid  function  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hyperthyroidism  and  thyroid  carcinoma.  Other  isotopes  also 
are  used  clinically. 

An  investigative  program  using  radioisotope  labeled  materials 
concerned  with  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal tract.  As  a  result,  routine  clinical  tests  using  radioisotope  labeled 
compounds  are  now  in  use  in  the  evaluation  of  gastro-intestinal 
function.  Other  research  programs  in  progress  are  concerned  with 
cardiovascular,  pulmonary  and  renal  function,  both  in  normal  and 
abnormal  patients. 

A  training  program  in  the  physics,  radiation  protection,  routine 
handling,  and  application  of  radioisotopes  in  medicine  is  a  part  of 
the  Radiology  Resident's  Program. 
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Surgery 

Clarence  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,   M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,   1928),  Professor  of  Surgery  and 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Deryl  Hart,  M.D.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1921),  Professor  of  Surgery  and  President-Pro-Tem 

of  Duke  University. 
Barnes    Woodhall,    M.D.     (Johns    Hopkins,    1930),    Professor   of   Neurosurgery    and 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Edwin  P.  Alyea,  M.D.    (Johns   Hopkins,   1923),  Professor  of   Urology  and   Chief  of 

Division  of  Urology. 
W.  Banks  Anderson,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1924),  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and 

Chief  of  Division  of  Ophthalmology. 
Lenox    D.    Baker,    M.D.     (Dnke,    1933),    Professor    of    Orthopaedic    Surgery    and 

Chief  of  Division  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery. 
Joseph    W.    Beard,    M.D.     (Vanderbilt,    1929),   Professor    of   Surgery    in    Charge    of 

Experimental  Surgery  and  Associate  Professor  of   Virology. 
Ivan  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,  1940),  Professor  of  Surgery. 
John  E.  Dees,  M.D.   (Virginia,  1933),  Professor  of  Urology. 
Watt    W.    Eagle,    M.D.     (Johns    Hopkins,    1925),    Professor   of    Otolaryngology   and 

Chief  of  Division  of  Otolaryngology. 
J.  Leonard  Goldner,  M.D.    (Nebraska,   1943),  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery. 
Keith  S.  Grimson,  M.D.    (Rush  Med.  Coll.,  1933),  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Guy    L.    Odom,    M.D.     (Tulane,    1933),    Professor    of    Neurosurgery    and    Chief   of 

Division  of  Neurosurgery. 
Kenneth  L.  Pickrell,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1935),  Professor  of  Plastic  and  Maxillo- 
facial Surgery  and  Chief  of  Division  of  Plastic  and  Maxillofacial  Surgery. 
Raymond    W.    Postlethwait,    M.D.     (Duke,    1937),   Professor   of   Surgery;    Chief   of 

Surgical  Service,  Durham   VA  Hospital. 
Will  C.  Sealy,  M.D.    (Emory,  1936),  Professor  of  Thoracic  Surgery. 
James  H.  Semans,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1936),  Professor  of  Urology. 
William  W.  Shingleton,  M.D.    (Bowman  Gray,  1943),  Professor  of  Surgery. 
C.   Ronald   Stephen,   M.D.    (McGill,    1940),  Professor  of  Anesthesiology   and   Chief 

of  Division  of  Anesthesiology. 

Frederick    W.    Stocker,     M.D.     (Bern,    Switzerland,     1918),     Clinical    Professor    of 
Ophthalmology. 

William  G.  Anlyan,  M.D.    (Yale,   1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Sara  J.  Dent,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.  of  S.C.,  1945),  Associate  Professor  of  Anesthesiology. 
Marcus  L.  Dillon,  M.D.   (Duke,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery;  Assistant  Chief 
of  Surgical  Service,  Durham  VA  Hospital. 

Nicholas   G.    Georgiade,    M.D.     (Duke,    1949),   D.D.S.     (Columbia,    1944),   Associate 

Professor  of  Plastic,  Maxillofacial  and   Oral  Surgery. 
Victor  A.  Politano,  M.D.    (Duke,  1943),  Associate  Professor  of  Urology. 
Norman  F.  Ross,  D.D.S.    (Temple,  1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry  and  Chief 

of  Division  of  Dentistry. 

Galen  W.  Quinn,  D.D.S.    (Creighton,  1952),  M.S.    (Tennessee,  1955),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Orthodontics. 

W.   Glenn   Young,  Jr.,   M.D.    (Duke,    1948),   Associate   Professsor   of   Surgery. 
George  S.  Beaudreau,  Ph.D.    (Oregon  State,  1954),  Assistant  Professor  of  Virology. 
Robert  A.  Bonar,  Ph.D.    (California,  1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biophysics. 
Frank    W.    Clippinger,    M.D.     (Washington    Univ.,    1952),    Assistant    Professor    of 

Orthopaedic  Surgery. 
Kenneth  D.  Hall,  M.D.    (Duke,   1956),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology. 
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Norman  Kirshner,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania  State,  1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Surgery  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

George  B.  Ferguson,  M.D.  (Jefferson,  1932),  Assistant  Professor  of  Endoscopy  and 
Laryngology. 

Blaine  S.  Nashold,  M.D.    (McGill,   1954),  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurosurgery. 

William  C.  North.  M.D.    (North western,  1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology. 

Roderick  B.  Ormandy,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern,  1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical 
Speech  Pathology . 

William    P.   J.    Peete,   M.D.    (Harvard,    1947),   Assistant    Professor   of   Surgery   and 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

J.  Lawton  Smith,   M.D.    (Duke,   1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Wirt  W.  Smith,  M.D.    (Texas,   1951),  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Surgery. 
Dorothy    W.    Beard,   R.N.    (Vanderbilt,    1929).   Associate   in    Surgery   and   Research 
Associate  in  Experimental  Surgery. 

Everett  I.  Bugg,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,   1937),  Associate  in  Orthopaedics. 
Jesse   L.   Cavener,    M.D.    (Oklahoma,    1939),  Associate   in   Anesthesiology;   Assistant 

Chief  of  Anesthesiology,  Durham   VA  Hospital. 
Raphael   W.  Coonrad,  M.D.    (Duke,   1947),  Associate  in   Orthopaedics. 
John  Glasson,  M.D.    (Cornell,  1943),  Associate  in  Orthopaedics. 
William    F.    Hollister,   M.D.    (Duke,   1938),  Associate   in   Surgery;   Chief  of  General 

and   Thoracic  Surgery,  Moore   County  Hospital,  Pinch  urst,  N.   C. 
Paul  R.  Knox,  M.D.    (George  Washington,  1954),  Associate  in  Anesthesiology. 
John    C.    Kouns,    D.D.S.     (Emory,    1937),    Associate    in    Dentistry;    Chief    of   Dental 

Service,  Durham   VA  Hospital. 
Alan    Maurice    Lesage,    M.D.     (Paris,    Fiance,     1949),    Associate    in    Experimental 

Surgery. 
E.A.    Cecil    Lloyd,    M.D.     (London,    England,    1951),    Associate    in    Anesthesiology; 

Chief  of  Anesthesiology,  Durham   VA   Hospital. 
Samuel  D.  McPherson,  M.D.   (Johns  Hopkins,  1943),  Associate  in  Ophthalmology. 
Baxter  B.  Sapp,  D.D.S.    (Temple,  1951),  Associate  in  Dentistry. 
H.  Max  Schiebel,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1933),  Associate  in  Surgery. 
Nathan  Schupper,  D.D.S.    (Pittsburgh,  1932),  Associate  in  Dentistry;  Assistant  Chief 

of  Dental  Service,  Durham  VA  Hospital. 
Harry  T.  Zankel,   M.D.    (N.V.  State,    1925),  Associate   in   Rehabilitation;   Chief  of 

Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  Durham    VA   Hospital. 
Mary  Caroline  Becker,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1950),  Research  Associate  in  Experi- 
mental Surgery. 
Ronald   W.   Chen,   Ph.D.    (California,    1957),  Research  Associate   in   Surgery;   Chief 

of  Biochemistry  Research  Laboratory,  Durham    VA   Hospital. 

William  Grandy  Curtis,  M.A.    (Duke,  1957),  Research  Associate  in  Surgery. 
Ursula  I.  Heine,  Ph.D.   (Berlin,  Germany,  1953),  Research  Associate  in  Experimental 
Surgery. 

David    Weinstein,    Ph.D.     (Purdue.     1959),    Research    Associate    in    Experimental 

Surgery. 
Marguerite   Alberta   Thiele,   A.B.     (Duke,    1944),    Research    Associate    in    Thoracic 

Surge  ry. 
Leslie   C.    Meyer,   M.D.    (Nebraska,    1943),   Lecturer   in    Orthopaedics;   Orthopaedic 

Surgeon,  Shriners'  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

George  R.  Miller,  M.D.  (Rochester,  1943),  Lecturer  in  Orthopaedics;  Associate 
Surgeon,  N.  C.  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  N.   C. 

Oscar  L.  Miller,  M.D.  (Emory,  1912),  Lecturer  in  Orthopaedics;  Orthopaedic  Sur- 
geon, Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital,   Charlotte.  X.   C. 
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William  McK.   Roberts,  M.D.    (Tufts,  1925),  Lecturer  in   Orthopaedics;  Surgeonin- 

Chief,  N.  C.  Orthopaedic  Hospital.  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Frank  H.  Stelling,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.  of  Ga.,  1938),  Lecturer  in  Orthopaedics;  Chief 

Surgeon,  Shriners'  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Delos    W.    Boyer,    M.D.     (George    Washington,    1950),    Instructor    in    Orthopaedics,     , 

Danville,  Va. 
Mary  B.  Campbell,  R.N.    (St.   Luke's,  1937).  Instructor  in  Anesthesiology  and  Chief 

Nurse  Anesthetist. 
Gordon  M.  Carver.  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke.   1917).  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Thomas    B.    Dameron,    M.D.     (Duke.    1947).    Instructor    in    Orthopaedics;    Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

fames  R.  Fortune.  U.S.    (N.  C.  State,  1935),  Instructor  in  Audiology. 

Harold  J.  Lefkoll,  M.D.    (Georgia .  1945).  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology. 

Robert  E.  Musgrave,  M.D.    (Tennessee,  1946),  Instructor  in  Orthopaedics,  Danville, 

Va. 
Carl  N.  Patterson,  M.D.    (Maryland,   1944).  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology. 
Eva  O.  Reese,  R.N.  Instructor  in  Perimetry. 

Larry  Turner,  M.D.    (Duke,  1939),  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
John  A.  Wheliss.  M.D.    (Columbia.  1952),  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Thomas  C.   Kerns,  Jr.,   M.D.    (Duke,    1950).   Assistant   in   Ophthalmology. 

FELLOWS 

Henry  S.  Campbell.  M.D.    iDuke.  1960),  Research  Fellow  in  Ophthalmology. 

Wilma  L.  K.  Castle.  M.D.    (Western  Reserve,  1956),  Fellow  in  Surgery. 

Kenneth  H.  Draper,  M.D.    (Rochester,  1960),  Fellow  in  Surgery. 

Sun  Wuk  Kim,  M.D.    (Seoul,  Korea,   1952).   Voluntary  Fellow  in  Neurosurgery. 

Glendall    L.    King.    M.D.     (Washington,    St.    Louis,    1955),    U.    S.    Navy    Fellow    in 

Orthopaedics. 
James  M.  Lee,  M.D.    (Duke,  1958),  Fellow  in  Surgery. 

Kiyoshi    Matsui,    M.D.    (Tokyo.   Japan,    1948),   Research   Fellow   in   Surgery. 
Thomas  W.  Robbins,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,   1959),  Fellow  in  Surgery. 
Ernest  B.  Sundaram,  M.B.B.S.    (Calcutta.  India,  1953),  Fellow  in  Thoracic  Surgery. 
William  T.  Weaver,  M.D.    (Duke.   1958),  Felloiv  in  Surgery. 
Rikio  Yamaki,  M.D.    (Kyoto,    Japan,   1941),  Fellow  in   Thoracic  Surgery. 

RESIDENTS 
Thomas  H.  Collawn,  M.D.    (Maryland,  1952).  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

J.  Burns  Creigbton,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,   1957),  Resident  and  Instructor  in   Ophthal- 
mology. 

Charles  J.  Hartsell.  M.D.    (Duke,   1958),  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Anesthesiology. 

Armstead  B.  Hudnell,  M.D.    (Alabama,  1955),  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 
mology. 

Shai.kar    N.    Kapooi .    M.D.     (King    George's    Med.    Coll.,    Lucknow,    India,    1953), 
Resident  in   Orthopaedic s.  Shriners'  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  Greenville, 

s.  c. 

Robert  A.  Keppel,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins,  1953),  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

John  F.  Lender,  D.M.D.   (Alabama,  1958),  Resident  in  Oral  Surgery. 

Robert  J.  Macaulay,  M.D.    (George  Washington,  1956),  Resident  and  Instructor  in 
Urology. 

Guido  E.  Matton.  M.D.    (Ghent,  Belgium,  1953),  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Plastic 
Surgery. 
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Havner  H.  Parrish,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Washington  Univ.,  1956),  Resident  and  Instructor  in 

Urology. 
James  F.  Schauble,  M.D.   (Johns  Hopkins,  1954),  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Siedell  L.  Soss,  M.D.   (Washington,  1955),  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology. 
Otto  K.  Stewart,  M.D.   (Georgetown,  1952),  Resident  and  Instructor  i)i  Orthopaedics. 
George    T.    Tindall,    M.D.     (Johns    Hopkins,    1952),    Resident    and    Instructor    i?i 

Neurosurgery. 
John  S.  Turner,  Jr.,  M.D.   (Emory,  1955).  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Otolaryngology. 
Vartan    N.   Yartanian,    M.D.    (Cluj,   Roumania,    1951),  Resident   and   Instructor   in 

Anesthesiology. 
George    H.    Welch,   Jr.,    M.D.     (Duke,    1953),   Resident   and   Instructor   in    Surgery. 

ASSISTANT  RESIDENTS 

Howard  P.  Aidem,  M.D.  (Illinois,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics 
(Anatomy). 

W.  Banks  Anderson,  Jr..  M.D.   (Harvard,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  in  Ophthalmology. 

James  S.  Barr,  M.D.  (Edinburgh,  England,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  in  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

Frank   H.   Bassett,   M.D.    (Louisville,   1957),  Assistant   Resident   in   Orthopaedics. 

John  H.  Bell,  M.D.  (Duke.  1958),  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics,  Watts  and 
Lincoln  Hospitals. 

John  K.  Blincow,  M.D.  (Nebraska,  1955).  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics,  X.  C. 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

William  C.  Butterfield,   M.D.    (Yale,    1959),  Assistant   Resident   in   Surgery. 

Edwin   L.   Goffman.    M.D.     (Arkansas.    1957).   Assistant    Resident    i)t    Anesthesiology. 

Clyde    B.    Cox,   Jr..    M.D.     (Johns    Hopkins,    1959).    Assistant    Resident    in    Surgery. 

Stuart  P.  Culpepper,  M.D.    (Maryland,   1952),  Assistant   Resident  in  Anesthesiology. 

Horace  B.  Cupp,  M.D.    (Duke,   1955).  Assistant  Resident  in  Neurosurgery. 

Olgard  Dabbert,  M.I).  (San  Marcos,  Peru,  1958),  Issistant  Resident  in  Ovtliopaedics, 
Shriners'  Hospital  t>>r  Crippled  Children,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Hugo  L.  Deaton.  M.D.  (Columbia,  I9">7).  Assistant  Resident  and  Instructor  in 
Surgery. 

John    H.    Dilworth,    M.D.     (Virginia,    1958).    Assistayit    Resident    in    Orthopaedics. 

John    M.    DuBose,    M.D.     (Johns    Hopkins.    1959),    Assistant    Resident    in    Surgery. 

Herbert  T.  Dukes,   M.D.    (Duke,    1954),  Assistant  Resident   in  Neurosurgeiy. 

H.  Gene  Ewy,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins.  1959).  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 

Ernest  M.  Freedle,  Jr.,  M.D.  (Stanford,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics, 
Durham  VA  Hospital. 

John  W.  Freese.  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins.   1957),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 

John  M.  Harper,  M.D.    (Michigan,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  in   Urology. 

Oliver  James   Hart,    M.D.    (North    Carolina.    1959),   Assistant    Resident   in   Surgery. 

Shattuck  W.  Hartwell,  M.D.  (Michigan.  1954),  Assistant  Resident  in  Plastic 
Surgery. 

James   M.   Heid,  D.D.S.    (Pittsburgh,    1959),  Assistant  Resident  in   Oral  Surgery. 

Austin  A.  Herry,  M.D.   (Johns  Hopkins,  1957),  Assistant  Resident  in  Otolaryngology. 

George  W.  Hoffman,  M.D.    (Mississippi,  1954),  Assistant  Resident  in  Plastic  Surgery. 

William  S.  Houck,  M.D.  (South  Carolina,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  and  Instructor 
in  Surgery. 

Ralph  M.   Howse,  M.D.    (Duke,   1957),  Assistant  Resident  in    Urology. 

William  E.  Huger,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Emory.  1953),  Assistant  Resident  in  Plastic  Surgery. 

William  A.  Hunter,  M.D.    (Vanderbilt,  1956),  Assistant  Resident  in  Ophthalmology. 
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Laurence  R.  Hurst,  M.D.    (Duke.  1957),  Assistant  Resident  in  Otolary?igology. 
James  R.  Jackson,  M.D.    (Duke,   1956),  Assistant  Resident  in  Neurosurgery. 
Albin  W.  Johnson,  M.D.    (Duke,   1957),  Assistant  Resident  in  Ophthalmology. 
Paul  A.  Johnson,  M.D.    (Duke,  1957),  Assistant  Resident  and  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
William  B.  Jones,  M.D.    (Duke,  1954),  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics. 
William  R.  Jones,  M.D.    (Pennsylvania,   1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 
Paul   C.  Kemmerlv,  M.D.    (Oklahoma.   1958),  Assistant  Resident  in  Anesthesiology. 
Patrick    D.    Kenan,    M.D.     (Duke,    1959),   Assistant   Resident   in    Otolaryngology. 
Fred  K.  von  Kessel,  M.D.    (Frankfort.  Germany,  1954),  Assistant  Resident  in  Plastic 

Surgery. 
Flizabeth    H.   King.    M.D.    (Duke,    1958),   Assistant   Resident   in   Otolaryngology. 
Thomas  A.  Kirkland,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,   1958),  Assistant  Resident,  in   Urology. 
Philip   C.   Kistler.   M.D.    (Vanderbilt,    1956),   Assistant  Resident  and  Instructor  in 

Surgery. 
Peter  J.  Kyne,  M.D.   (George  Washington,  1959).  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics. 

Watts  and  Lincoln  Hospitals. 
I.  Fletcher  Lee,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 
M.  Stephen  Mahale\.  M.D.    (Duke,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Neurosurgery. 
Donald   E.   McCollum.    M.D.    (Bowman    Gray,    1953),  Assistant   Resident   in   Ortho- 
paedics. N.  C.  Orthopaedic   Hospital.  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Elliott    Mendenhall,    M.D.     (Baylor,    1955),    Assistant    Resident    and    Instructor    in 

Surgery. 
Calvin  H.  Mitchell,  M.D.    (Duke.    1958).  Assistant   Resident   in   Ophthalmology. 
Jack    M.    Mobley,    M.D.     (Tennessee,    1955),    Assistant    Resident    in    Anesthesiology. 
Nelson   A.   Moffal.   M.D.    (Chicago,   1955),  Assistant  Resident   in    Urology. 
Ander  M.  Mumford,  M.D.    (Jefferson,   1941),  Assistant  Resident  in  Otolaryngology. 
Garrell  C.  Noah,  M.D.   (Emory,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 
Barry  P.  Norton.  M.D.    (Duke.   1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 
Jerome    S.    PlasH'.    M.D.     (New    York    Univ.,    1959).    Assistant    Resident    in    Surgery. 
Marvin    Pomerant/.    M.D.     (Rochester,    1959).    Assistant    Resident    in   Surgery. 
Edwin    C.    Pound.    M.D.    (Emory,    1954),   Assistant    Resident   in   Plastic   Surgery. 
Ronald  A.  Pruitt,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.  of  \  a.,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Orthopaedics 

{Pathology),  Durham    VA   Hospital. 
John  W.  Reeves.  M.D.    (Duke.  1955),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 
Donald    W.    Richman,    M.D.     (George    Washington,    1956),    Assistatit    Resident    in 

Ophthalmotomy. 
Richard  S.  Riggins,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 
William  D.  Rippy,  M.D.    (Duke,   1959).  Assistant  Resident  in  Anesthesiology. 
John    M.    Roberts,    M.D.     (Columbia,    1957),    Assistant    Resident    in    Orthopaedics, 

Durham  VA  Hospital. 

Warren  W.  Sears,  M.D.    (Bowman  Gray.  1953),  Assistant  Resident  in  Anesthesiology. 

Donald  Silver,  M.D.    (Duke,   1955).  Assistant.  Resident   in  Surgery. 

Delford    L.    Stickel,    M.D.     (Duke.     1953),    Assistant    Resident    and    Instructor    in 
Surgery. 

Robert   L.    Swearingen.    M.D.     (Baylor,    1959),    Assistant    Resident    in    Orthopaedics 
(Pathology),  Durham   VA   Hospital. 

James  C.  Thrower,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.  of  S.  C,  1958),  Assista?it  Resident  in  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

Roger  G.  Vieth,  M.D.   (Duke,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Neurosurgery. 

J.  Latane  Ware,  M.D.    (Med.  Coll.  of  Va.,  1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 

Robert  H.   Wilkins,   M.D.    (Pittsburgh,   1959),  Assistant  Resident  in  Surgery. 
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McKim    Williams,   M.D.    (Duke,    1959).  Assistant  Resident   in   Anesthesiology. 
John  A.  Workman,  M.D.   (Med.  Coll.  ol  S.  C,  1944),  Assistant  Resident  in  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

INTERNS 
Thomas  J.  Banton,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,  1961),  Intern  in  Surgery. 
John  W.  Brown,  M.D.    (Duke,  1961),  Intern  in  Surgery. 
Cooley  Butler,  M.D.    (Stanford,  1960),  Intern  in  Surgery. 
Herbert  L.  Elliott,  M.D.    (Johns  Hopkins.   1960),  Intern   in  Surgery. 
Richard  L.  Farquhar,  D.D.S.   (Pittsburgh,  I960),  Intern  in  Oral  Surgery. 
Robert  J.  Flemma,  M.D.    (Rochester,  1960).  Intern  in  Surgery. 
Lynn   Fort,  III.  M.D.    (Duke,   1960),  Intern   in  Surgery. 
Lowell  M.  Hill,  M.D.    (Stanford,  I960).  Intern  in  Surgery. 
J.  Ward  Kurad,  M.D.    (Maryland,   I960),  Intern  in  Surgc>\. 
Joel  W.  L.  Mattison,  M.D.   (Duke,  1961).  Intern  in  Surgery. 
Donald  C.  Mullen,  M.D.   (Duke,  1961).  Intern  in  Surgery. 
Gradv  E.  Price,  M.D.    (Duke,  I960).  Intern   in  Surgery. 
Lloyd  H.  Robertson,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960),  Intern  in  Surgery. 
Elliott  Schiffman,  M.D.   (George  Washington.  1960).  Intern  in  Surgery. 
James  C.  Seabury,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke.  1960).  Intern   in  Surgery. 
Walton  L.  Shaffer,  M.D.    (Texas,   1960),  Intern   in   Surgery. 
William  S.  Tunner,   M.D.    (Virginia,    I960").   Intern   in   Surgery. 
Carl  H.  Weber,  Jr.,  M.D.    (Duke,  1960).  Intern  in   Surgery. 
Charles  E.  Windsor,  M.D.    (Rochester,   1960),  Intern   in   Surgery. 

(lateral  Surgery.  In  the  second  year,  the  students  attend  lectures 
and  demonstrations  in  surgical  physical  diagnosis  which  are  integrated 
with  the  over-all  course  in  Physical  Diagnosis.  They  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  patients  with  surgical  diseases  under  the 
supervision  of  a  surgical  instructor.  In  another  phase  of  the  second 
year  surgical  program,  a  four  week  course  is  given  in  "Defense  Surgery" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  MEND  program.  Various  aspects  of  trau- 
matic surgery  and  simple  life  saving  procedures  are  taught  to  each 
individual  student  on  experimental  animals  under  conditions  closely 
simulating  those  in  human  surgery.  The  course  includes  a  one  day 
visit  to  Fort  Bragg  for  a  demonstration  of  the  management  of  mass 
casualties.  A  two  week  course  in  radiation  biology  given  by  the 
Department  of  Radiology  is  integrated  with  the  surgical  program. 
The  junior  students,  during  their  surgical  quarter,  are  assigned  to  the 
wards  as  clinical  clerks  in  general  and  thoracic  surgery,  plastic  surgery 
and  neuosurgery.  During  one  half  of  the  quarter,  they  are  assigned 
to  the  wards  at  the  V.A.  Hospital.  The  students  usually  assist  in  the 
operative  treatment  of  their  patients.  The  surgical  students  in  the 
senior  year  are  assigned  to  all  Surgical  Clinics  and,  in  addition, 
serve  as  clinical  clerks  working  on  the  wards  in  Orthopaedics,  Urology, 
Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology.  In  groups  of  two  for  the  pro- 
portionate time  available  they  are  assigned  in  rotation  to  the  operating 
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room  for  Anesthesia  and  to  the  emergency  division  of  the  Out-Patient 
Clinic  for  experience  in  the  diagnosis  and  care  of  urgent  conditions. 

Anesthesiology  Division.  Second  year  students  are  instructed  in 
the  fundamentals  of  anesthesia  during  operative  procedures  on  ani- 
mals. They  also  are  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  anesthetic 
drugs  and  techniques  during  the  course  in  pharmacology.  Third  year 
students  are  given  a  series  of  lectures  stressing  cardiac  arrest  and  re- 
suscitation, oxygen  therapy  techniques  and  treatment  of  the  patient 
in  shock.  Senior  year  students  are  given  a  ten  day  concentrated 
course  of  training  in  the  practical  administration  of  anesthetics,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  observe  and  administer  anesthetics  under  the 
supervision  of  staff  anesthesiologists. 

Neurosurgical  Division.  During  all  four  quarters,  separate  weekly 
ward  rounds  are  held  for  the  junior  and  senior  surgical  groups.  Em- 
phasis in  these  rounds  is  placed  upon  the  recognition  of  neurosurgical 
problems,  followed  by  observation  of  the  operative  and  post-operative 
procedures.  Weekly  x-ray  and  pathological  conferences  are  held,  and 
these  may  be  attended  by  interested  individuals.  Tumor  clinic  con- 
ferences are  held  bi-monthly,  on  each  second  and  third  Thursday  of 
the  month. 

Ophthalmologic  Division.  Second-year  students  as  a  part  of  the 
course  in  physical  diagnosis  are  instructed  in  the  use  and  application 
of  the  ophthalmoscope,  perimeter,  and  other  diagnostic  instruments 
commonly  used  in  Ophthalmology.  Fourth-year  students  are  assigned 
for  one  week  (39  hours)  to  the  ophthalmic  division  where  opportunity 
is  provided  for  instruction  in  ophthalmic  disease,  in  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmic  emergencies,  and  in  recognition  of  ophthalmic  signs  useful 
in  the  over-all  evaluation  of  the  patient  in  relation  to  systematic 
disease.  Fourth-year  students  attend  weekly  rounds  in  medical 
ophthalmoscopy  and  neurophthalmology  during  the  surgical  assign- 
ment. An  elective  is  offered  during  the  free  period  for  students  in- 
terested in  ophthalmology. 

Orthopaedic  Division.  During  the  surgical  quarters  the  junior  and 
senior  students  attend  weekly  rounds  in  orthopaedics  and  fractures. 
Students  in  their  senior  surgical  quarter  are  assigned  in  rotation  to 
the  orthopaedic  clinics.  These  students  also  attend  all  orthopaedic 
staff  rounds,  assist  in  orthopaedic  operating  rooms  and  attend  the 
Journal  Club  meeting  and  all  basic  science  lectures  for  the  graduate 
students.  An  elective  course  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  limited  to 
three  students,  is  offered  during  the  junior  and  senior  surgical  quar- 
ters. Also  elective  courses  are  offered  in  physical  therapy  and  in 
cerebral  palsy  during  these  quarters.    Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
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the  students  who  so  desire  to  do  research  or  experimental  work.  The 
students  may  also  attend  the  state  orthopaedic  clinics. 

Otolaryngologic  Division.  An  introductory  course  of  five  hours' 
instruction  in  the  use  of  otolaryngological  instruments,  with  a  review 
of  normal  anatomy,  is  given  to  second  year  students.  Senior  students 
in  the  surgical  quarter  are  assigned  for  two  weeks  to  the  service, 
during  which  time  they  devote  their  duties  to  out-patient,  ward  work 
—both  public  and  private,  operating  room  and  are  available  for  all 
ward  rounds.  Nine  hours  of  didactic  lectures  are  given  in  the  surgi- 
cal quarter.  A  hearing-speech  clinic  has  been  initiated.  Evaluation 
of  hearing  is  being  done  with  specialized  equipment  in  sound-treated- 
rooms.  Time-consuming  hearing  tests,  such  as  galvanic  skin  response, 
are  done  by  special  appointments. 

Plastic,  Maxillofacial  and  Oral  Surgery  Division.  Didactic  lectures 
and  patient  demonstrations  are  given  to  both  the  third  and  fourth 
year  students  to  familiarize  them  with  the  basic  principles  of  wound 
healing  and  repair,  plastic,  reconstructive  and  reparative  procedures. 
Beside  ward  rounds,  demonstrations  are  held  twice  weekly  to  illustrate 
the  phenomena  of  trauma,  disease  and  reconstruction.  Third  year 
students  are  assigned  plastic  surgery  cases  and  patients  and  follow  them 
from  admission  to  the  operating  room  and  through  convalescence 
until  discharge  from  the  hospital.  Fourth  year  students  work  in  the 
plastic  surgery  clinic  which  meets  each  afternoon,  Monday  through 
Friday,  with  special  reference  to  Wednesday  which  is  the  plastic 
surgery  and  oncology  return  or  follow-up  day.  Opportunity  is 
afforded  interested  students  to  observe  moulage,  cast  work,  cosmetic 
restoration  of  color  and  the  making  of  prosthetic  appliances,  etc. 
Associated  closely  and  allied  with  the  Division  of  Plastic  Surgery  are 
Oral  Surgery,  Medical  Speech  Pathology,  and  Orthodontics.  Oral 
Surgery  conducts  ward  and  teaching  rounds  of  particular  interest  to 
the  junior  students  at  Duke  Hospital  and  at  the  V.A.  Hospital.  The 
Oral  Surgery  Clinic  is  in  operation  five  and  one-half  days  a  week,  and 
consultations  and  pre-  and  post-operative  care  of  patients  are  con- 
ducted daily.  Medical  Speech  Pathology  will  work  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Divisions  of  Plastic  and  Oral  Surgery,  Otolaryngology, 
Neurosurgery,  Neurology  and  Orthodontics,  and  the  Departments  of 
Pediatrics,  Psychiatry  and  Medicine.  Lectures  are  given  to  familiar- 
ize students  with  the  various  types  of  speech  defects  and  abnormalities 
which  are  encountered  in  both  children  and  adults.  Pre-  and  post- 
operative cleft  palate  patients  are  seen  and  evaluated  each  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  conjunction  with  the  plastic  surgical  clinic.  A  speech 
and  hearing  clinic  is  conducted  each  Tuesday  in  which  children  with 
speech   and/or  hearing  defects   are   evaluated   by  a  diagnostic   team 
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consisting  of  the  pediatrician,  otologist  and  speech  pathologist.  Clinics 
will  be  arranged  as  desired  with  other  departments.  Speech  and 
hearing  evaluation  and  speech  and  hearing  therapy  are  given  daily 
by  appointment.  Orthodontics  attempts  to  cooperate  with  other 
divisions  and  departments  in  the  Duke  Medical  Center  for  the  treat- 
ment of  dental  malocclusions,  acquired  and  congenital  anomalies  of 
the  face  and  oral  structures  as  well  as  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  struc- 
tures. Lectures  are  available  to  familiarize  members  in  allied  spe- 
cialties and  students  with  the  growth  and  development  processes  of 
the  head  and  face,  general  recognition  of  developing  oral  and  facial 
defects,  developing  oral  habits  and  the  importance  of  preventing  caries 
of  the  teeth  and  retention  of  teeth  for  the  general  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Urologic  Division.  In  the  second  year  students  are  given  a  course 
of  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  in  urologic  physical  diagnosis 
in  the  normal  individual.  Ward  rounds  on  urologic  patients  are 
given  every  Saturday  at  8:30  a.m.  foi  third  and  fourth  year  students 
in  their  surgical  quarter.  Small  groups  are  selected  from  the 
senior  surgical  group  of  students  and  assigned  in  rotation  to  the 
urologic  department  for  concentrated  study  for  a  two-week  period 
They  spend  all  of  their  time  working  with  the  house  and  out-patients 
in  the  Urology  Clinic.  They  attend  all  Urology  Rounds,  Staff  Con 
ferences  and  Journal  Club  Meetings.  Rounds  are  given  also  every 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4:00  p.m.  for  the  students  in  their  surgical 
quarter.  The  students  assigned  to  urology,  work  with  the  upper  staff 
every  morning  and  the  upper  and  house  star!  in  the  urology  clinic 
in  the  afternoon.  There  is  the  closest  association  and  constant  super- 
vision of  these  students  by  both  the  upper  and  house  staff.  Students 
are  urged  to  work  on  a  research  project  and  the  urologic  research 
laboratory  is  made  available  to  them  for  this  stud  v. 

Undergraduate  Cancer  Training  Program 

(Supported  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  USPHS) 
Coordinator:  Albert  G.  Smith,  M.D. 

The  student  is  instructed  in  cancer  problems  by  ward  assignments, 
tumor  clinics  for  the  undergraduate  student,  and  special  lectures  and 
courses  given  bv  the  departments  of  radiologv  and  pathology.  During 
the  third  year,  the  student  studies  ward  patients  with  a  clinical  in- 
structor from  the  departments  of  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology  or 
pediatrics.  The  student  participates  in  all  phases  of  the  care  of 
patients  with  cancer  (diagnosis,  pre-  and  post-operative  care,  and 
assisting  in  the  operation).  He  observes  the  lesion  in  situ,  examines 
it  in  the  fresh  st;ite,  follows  the  specimen  through  the  pathologic  lab- 
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oratory,  and  studies  the  prepared  slides  for  microscopic  appearance, 
thereby  learning  the  pathology  and  checking  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
own  diagnosis.  Interdepartmental  tumor  clinics  offer  combined  teach- 
ing by  the  pathologist,  radiologist,  surgeon,  gynecologist  and  pedi- 
atrician, and  teach  the  student  the  techniques  and  value  of  each  of 
these  disciplines,  as  well  as  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  special  cancer  problems.  Special  courses  given  by  the  radiology 
and  pathology  departments  teach  the  use  and  value  of  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  x-ray  and  diagnostic  surgical  pathology  in  handling  the 
cancer  patient. 

This  training  program  is  supplemented  by  a  tumor  registry  where 
accurate  follow  up  records  are  kept  with  the  results  summarized  and 
made  available  to  staff  and  students.  Thus  they  can  know  the  year 
by  year  results  of  treatment  ol  large  numbers  of  patients  as  expressed 
in  percentages  of  those  (1)  free  of  recurrence,  (2)  apparently  cured, 
(3)  having  a  recurrence,  or  (4)  dead  of  recurrence  at  varying  times 
after  onset  of  the  disease  and  the  institution  of  therapy. 

Standing  Committees  of  The  School  of  Medicine 

ADMISSIONS 

J.  E.  Markee  (Chairman),  Cherny,  Fetter,  Hendrix,  Howell.  Hull,  W.  P.  J.  Peete, 
Rhoads. 

BEAUMONT 

J.  W.  Beard    (Chairman),  Engel,  Markee,  Kinney. 
BORDEN  AWARD 

K.  S.  Crimson    (Chairman),  Hendrix,  Pickrell. 
BUILDING 

L.  E.  Swanson   (Chairman),  Beard,  Busse,  Carter,  Clark,  Kinney,  Handler,  Harris, 

Hart,  Stead. 

CANCER  TRAINING 

Kinney   (Chairman),  Harris,  Reeves,  Shingleton. 
CARDIOVASCULAR  TRAINING 

K.  S.  Crimson    (Chairman),  Hall,  Harris,  Ingles,  Stead. 
CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

F.  L.  Engel    (Chairman),  E.  A.  Davidson,  Rundles,  Stemplel. 
CLINICAL  SERVICE  LABORATORIES 

C.  H.  Frenzel   (Chairman),  Kinney,  Handler,  Engel ;  Busse,  Conant. 
CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

\V.  M.  Nicholson   (Chairman),  Baylin,  Markee. 
CO  ORDINATION  OF  PARAMEDICAL  SERVICES 

Helen  L.  Kaiser    (Chairman),  Misses  Clark  and  Ratliff,  Drs.  DeMaria,  Markee, 

W.  W.  Smith,  Stephen,  Wyngaarden,  Messrs.  Cahoon  and  Frenzel. 

CURRICULUM 

Herbert    O.    Sieker     (Chairman),    Busse,    Callaway,    DeMaria,    Frenzel,    Harris, 
Howell,  Hull,  E.  C.  Long,  Markee,  Mcintosh.  W.  P.  J.  Peete.  Young. 
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DURHAM  VETERANS  HOSPITAL 

W.  P.  J.  Peete  (Chairman),  Baylin,  Lowenbach,  Ross.  Wyngaarden,  Gardner, 
Stead,  Reeves,  Kinney. 

HANES  AND  UNITED  FUND 

D.  T.  Smith    (Chairman),  Harris,  Hart,  Semans. 

HOSPITAL  POLICY 

C.  H.  Frenzel    (Chairman),  Busse,  Carter,  Harris,  Hart,  Stead,  Young. 

HOSPITAL  RECORDS 

E.  L.  Persons    (Chairman).  Bufkin,  Clark,  Frenzel,  Gardner,  Goldner. 

INTERNSHIPS 

W.  G.  Anlyan  (Chairman),  DeMaria,  Mcintosh.  Peete,  Hackel,  Dovenmuehle, 
Overman. 

ISOTOPE 

P.  Handler  (Chairman),  Baylin,  Frenzel,  Harris,  Nicholson,  Reeves,  Sanders, 
Isley. 

LIBRARY 

Mrs.   J.  H.  Semans    (Chairman),  Bernheim,  Engel,  Gardner,  Long,  D.  T.  Smith. 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

W.  G.  Anlyan  and  W.  P.  J.  Peete  (Co-Chairmen) ,  Barry,  Clippinger,  Fetter, 
Frenzel,  Georgiade,  Goldner,  Hohman,  Lowenbach,  Mitchell,  Overman,  Sanders, 
E.  White.  R.  Wilson. 

OUT  PATIENT  DEPARTMENT 

Roy  Parker  (Chairman),  Anlyan,  BogdonotF,  DeMaria,  Ingles,  Llewellyn,  W.  P.  J. 
Peete,  Young. 

PATIENT  POLICY 

L.  E.  Swanson  (Chairman),  Clark,  Cobb,  Crenshaw.  Dees.  Ratliff,  Reeves,  Sealy, 
Wyngaar  den. 

PHYSICAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

L.  D.  Baker  (Chairman),  Frenzel,  Hall,  Huckabee,  Kaiser,  Lowenbach,  Markee, 
Persons. 

REHABILITATION 

J.  H.  Semans  (Chairman),  Busse,  Frenzel,  Goldner,  D.  Henry,  Jacobansky,  Kaiser, 
Stead. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

W.  M.  Nicholson    (Chairman),  Busse,  Carter,  Frenzel,  Harris. 
STUDENT  FELLOWSHIPS 

E.  C.  Long   (Chairman),  Kunkle,  Sealy. 
STUDENT  TECHNICIANS 

W.  W.  Smith    (Chairman),  Anlyan,  Baker,  Howell,  Mcintosh,  Smith,  Thiers. 
TRENT  PRIZE 

J.  E.  Markee    (Chairman),  Carter,  Gardner. 


Duke  Hospital 


Administrative  Staff 


Charles  H.  Frenzel,  A.B.  (Duke,  1941),  Superintendent  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Hospital  Administration. 

Louis  E.  Swanson,  A.B.  (Hamline,  1941),  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Hospital  Administration. 

Charles  C.  Boone,  A.B.  (Duke,  1951).  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Instructor  in 
Hospital  Administration. 

Donald  S.  Smith,  II,  A.B.  (Dartmouth,  1951),  M.H.A.  (Minnesota,  1953),  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Hospital  Administration. 

Ralph  L.  Drake,  B.S.    (UNC,  1950),  Director  of  the  Clinics. 

George  B.  Kantner,  B.S.    (Penn.  State,  1940),  Personnel  Director. 

James  VV.  Anderson,  B.B.A.   (Univ.  of  Miami,  1951),  C.P.A.    (1955),  Business  Officer. 

Paul  W.  Aitken,  A.B.    (Morris  Harvey,  1951).  B.D.    (Duke.  1955),  Chaplain. 

Private  Diagnostic  Clinic  Staff 

C.  H.  Cobb,  Ph.G.    (U.NC,  1933),  Business  Manager,  Medical  Division. 

Henry  Bertrand,  B.B.A.  (Mississippi  State,  1949),  B.S.  (Sul  Ross  State,  1950),  As- 
sistant Business  Manager,  Medical  Division. 

R.  N.  Crenshaw,  Business  Manager,  Surgical  Division. 

H.  D.  Maynard,  B.S.  (UNC,  1947).  M.A.  (UNC,  1949),  Assistant  Business  Manager, 
Surgical  Division. 

Technical  Staff  and  Heads  Hospital  Divisions 

Esther   V.   Ratliff,   B.S.     (Kansas    State.    1931),   Director   and    Associate   Professor   of 

Dietetics. 
I.  Thomas  Reamer,  Ph.G.    (Maryland,  1924).  Pharmacist  and  Associate  in  Pharmacy. 
J.   Harned   Bufkin,   R.N..   R.R.L.    (Indiana,    1922),  Medical   Record   Librarian   and 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Record  Library  Science. 
Lelia   R.   Clark,   R.N.    (Mt.   Sinai,   1932),   B.S.    (Columbia.   1947).    M.A.    (Columbia, 

1948),  Director  Nursing  Service  and   Professor  of  Nursing. 
Helen  Louise  Kaiser,  R.P.T.    (Harvard,   1921),  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Physical  Therapy. 
Bert  R.  Titus,  Director  and  Instructor  of  Orthosis  and  Prosthesis. 
F.lon   Henry  Clark.  Medical  Artist  and  Professor  of  Medical  Art   and  Illustration. 
Martha  J.  Scoggins,  Executive  Housekeeper. 
N.  Flinton  Garden,  Supervisor,  Printing  Department. 

Leatrice  B.  Emory,  Supervisor,  Electrocardiographic  and  Basal  Metabolic  Laboratory. 
Preston  W.  Smith,  Supervisor,  Private  Medical  Laboratory   and  Technical  Associate 

in  Laboratory  Science. 
Edward  T.  Parrish,  Manager,  Laundry. 
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Gretchen  J.  Cheek,  R.N.    (Duke,  1934),  Central  Supply  Services. 

Ann  D.  Pace,  R.N.    (Duke,  1954),  B.S.    (Duke,  1954),  Supervisor,  Operating  Rooms. 

C.  Ronald  Stephen.  M.D.  (McGill,  1940),  Anesthesiologist  and  Professor  of  Anesthesi- 
ology. 

Robert    J.   Reeves,    M.D.    (Taylor.    1924),   Radiologist   and   Professor   of  Radiology. 

Aaron  P.  Sanders,  M.S.  (Rochester,  1952),  Director,  Isotope  Laboratories  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology   and  Biophysics. 

Ivan  W.  Brown.  M.D.  (Duke,  1940),  Director,  Blood  Bank  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Surgery. 

Ralph  E.  Thiers,  Ph.D.  (Toronto,  1947),  Associate  Director  Clinical  Chemistry 
Laboratories,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Internships  and  Residencies 

Straight  internships  of  one  year  duration  are  available  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics-Gynecolgy,  Pediatrics,  Psychiatry  and  Pathology. 
A  stipend  of  $25  per  month  is  offered  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Pedi- 
atrics plus  room,  board,  laundry  and  uniforms.  An  allowance  of 
$12.50  is  paid  to  married  house  officers  in  lieu  of  a  room  in  the  house 
staff  quarters.  Appointments  are  from  July  1  through  June  30,  al- 
though special  arrangements  can  be  made  with  individual  department 
heads. 

Assistant  Residencies  and  Residencies  are  available  in  the  follow- 
ing services. 

Anesthesiology C.   Ronald   Stephen,   M.D. 

Internal   Medicine (Chm.)   E.  A.  Stead,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Allergy Oscar  C.   E.   Hansen-Priiss,   M.D. 

Cardiology E.   S.  Orgain,  M.D. 

Dermatology J.  Lamar  Callaway,  M.D. 

Endocrinology Frank  L.  Engel,  M.D. 

Gastroenterology Julian  M.  Ruin,  M.D. 

Hematology R.  Wayne  Rundles,  M.D. 

Neurology E.  Charles  Kunkle,  M.D. 

Pulmonary  Disease E.  E.  Menefee,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Obstetrics  &  Gynecology (Chm.)  Bayard  Carter,  M.D. 

Pathology (Chm.)  Thomas  D.  Kinney,  M.D. 

Pediatrics (Chm.)  Jerome  S.   Harris,   M.D. 

Allergy Susan  C.  Dees,  M.D. 

Cardiology Madison  Spach,   M.D. 

Endocrinology Robert  S.  Stempfel,  M.D. 

Hematology Doris  Ahlee  Howell,  M.D. 

Psychiatry (Chm.)  E.  W.  Busse,  M.D. 

Radiology (Chm.)  Robert  J.  Reeves,  M.D. 

Surgery-General (Chm.)  Clarence  E.  Gardner,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Neurosurgery Guy  L.  Odom,  M.D. 

Ophthalmology W.  Banks  Anderson,  M.D. 

Oral  Surgery Nicholas  G.  Georgiade,  M.D. 

Orthopaedics Lenox  D.  Baker,  M.D. 

Otolaryngology Watt  W.  Eagle,  M.D. 

Plastic  Surgery Kenneth  L.  Pickrell,  M.D. 
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Thoracic  Surgery Will  C.  Sealy,  M.D. 

Urology Edwin  P.  Alyea,  M.D. 

Dentistry Norman  F.  Ross,  D.D.S. 

All  Services  are  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Application  forms  for  all  internships  ma\  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Duke  Hospital  or  to  the  above  chairmen  of 
departments,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. Graduates  of  any  Class  A  medical  School  are  eligible  for  in- 
ternships. Appointments  are  open  to  women  and  to  graduates 
of  accredited  foreign  medical  schools.  Duke  Hospital  participates  in 
the  National  Intern  Matching  Program,  Inc. 

After  completion  of  an  internship  in  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  or  in  another  acceptable  hospital,  a  certain  number  may  be 
appointed  as  assistant  residents  in  the  above  listed  specialties  at  a 
salary  of  §300  to  §800  per  year  plus  maintenance.  A  smaller  number 
may  be  eventually  promoted  to  residencies  at  an  annual  salary  of 
S500  to  §1,300  per  year  plus  maintenance.  Fellowships  are  available 
in  the  above  listed  services.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 

The  Duke  University  Medical  Center  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Duke  University  campus,  and  its  educational,  recreational  and  athletic 
facilities  are  available  for  the  Resident  Staff. 

The  Durham  Veteran's  Hospital  is  located  within  walking  distance 
of  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  and  is  integrated  with  the  Medical 
Center's  house  staff  training  program.  House  officers  on  certain 
services  may  be  assigned  to  either  hospital  for  parts  of  a  year.  Ad- 
ministratively, the  hospitals  are  separate  but  educationally  they  are 
closely  integrated.  The  Medical  Staff  of  the  Veteran's  Hospital  is 
supervised  by  a  Dean's  Committee  composed  of  faculty  members  of 
the  Duke  School  of  Medicine.  Certification  of  training  is  provided  by 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 


Postgraduate  Study 


William  M.  Nicholson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge 
of  Postgraduate  Education. 

Graduates  in  medicine  are  welcomed  at  the  various  specialty  clinics 
in  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  other  specialties,  which  are  held 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  each  morning  except  Sunday.  Ward 
rounds  are  given  in  medicine  in  the  mornings,  as  general  out-patient 
clinics  are  in  session  in  the  afternoons.  They  are  given  throughout 
the  year  concentrated  formal  types  of  postgraduate  instruction  in  the 
way  of  symposia  and  study  groups.  Announcements  about  them  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time. 


Paramedical  Courses  at 
Duke  Medical  Center 

Paramedical  Coordinating  Committee 

Helen  L.  Kaiser    (Chairman),  Misses  Clark  and  Ratliff,  Drs.  DeMaria,  Markee,  W. 
Smith,  Stephen,  Wyngaarden,  Messrs.  Cahoon  and  Frenzel. 

Dietetics 

Esther  V.  Ratliff,  B.S.,  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Dietetics. 

Mary  Helen   McLachlan,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Associate  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Dietetics. 
Mary    Catherine    Male,    B.S.,    M.A.,   Assistant    Director   and    Assistant    Professor   of 

Dietetics. 
Nancy  Curtis,  B.S.,  Administrative  Dietitian. 
Mary  Lou  Pate,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Administrative  Dietitian. 
Kate  Mahood  Riggins,  B.S.,  Clinic  Dietitian. 
Vivian  Welk  Farris,  B.S.,  Therapeutic  Dietetian. 
Ruth  Hanrihan,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Teaching  Dietitian. 
Laura  Eller,  B.S.,  Assistant  Administrative  Dietitian. 
Laura  Clement.  B.S.,  Therapeutic  Dietitian. 

The  Dietetic  Internship  which  begins  on  September  I  is  approved 
by  The  American  Dietetic  Association.  Fourteen  interns  may  be 
admitted.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a  major  in  foods  and 
nutrition  or  institutional  management.  The  courses  required  and 
those  recommended  for  entrance  are  outlined  by  The  American 
Dietetic  Association.  The  Internship  offers  experience  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  teaching,  food  service  administration,  therapeutics,  pedi- 
atrics, nutrition  clinic  and  public  health.  After  successful  completion 
of  the  year's  internship  a  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Health  Affairs  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  and  recom- 
mendation is  given  for  membership  in  The  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Dietetics,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


.  .-  [ 


Hosp  it  a  I A  dm  in  istration 


Charles  H.  Frenzel,  A.B.    (Duke,  1941),  Superintendent  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Hospital  Administration. 
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Louis  E.  Swanson,  A.B.    (Hamline,   1941),  Assistant   Superintendent  and  Associate 

Professor  of  Hospital  Administration. 
Charles  C.   Boone,   A.B.    (Duke.    1951),  Assistant   Superintendent   and   Instructor  in 

Hospital   Administration. 
Donald  S.  Smith.   II,  A.B.    (Dartmouth.    1951).  M.H.A.    (Minnesota.   1953).  Admin 

istrative  Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Hospital  Administration. 
Ralph    L.  Drake,  B.S.    (UNC,    1950).  Director  of  the   Clinics. 
Richard  A.   Bindewald.  A.B.    (Furman.    1953),  Assistant    In   the  Dean  and  Instructor 

in  Hospital  Administration. 
Clarence   H.  Cobh.   Ph.G.    (UNC,   1933),   Business  Manager,  Medical  Division,  and 

Instructor  in  Hospital  Administration. 
Marshall    I.    Pickens,   A.B.     (Duke,    1925),    M.A.     (Duke.    1926),    Director,    Hospital 

and  Orphans  Section,  The  Duke  Endowment,  and  Associate  in  Hospital  Admin- 
istration. 
George  P.  Harris,  A.B.    (Duke,  1926).  Field  Director,  Hospital  and  Orphans  Section, 

The  Duke  Endowment  and  Instructor  in  Hospital  Administration. 
James  R.  Felts,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Hospital  and  Orphans  Section,  The 

Duke  Endowment,  and  Instructor  in   Hospital  Adminislrtation. 
H.  Carl  Rowland,  B.S.   (Davidson,  1942),  Field  Representative,  Hospital  and  Orphans 

Section,    The    Duke    Endowment,    and    Instructor    i>i    Hospital    Administration. 
B.   G.   McCall,  B.S.    (Clemson,    1950).  Field  Representative.   Hospital  and   Orphans 

Section,   The  Duke   Endowment,  and  Instructor  in    Hospital  Administration. 

LECTURERS 

E.  C.  Bryson,  LL.B.,  Professoor  of  Law,  Duke  University. 

Watson    S.    Rankin.    M.D.,   Consultant ,   Hospital   and    Orphans    Section,    The   Duke 

Endowment. 

Charles  E.  Prall,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Woman's  College,  University  of 

North  Carolina. 
G.   C.    Henricksen,   A.B.,   M.A.,   C.P.A.,   Business   Manager   and   Comptroller,   Duke 

University. 
A.  S.  Brower,  A.B..  Treasurer,  Duke  Universitx. 
E.  G.  McGavran,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  North 

Carolina. 
William   F.  Andrews,  A.B.,  Administrator,  Wake  County   Memorial  Hospital. 
Joseph  E.  Barnes,  M.H.A. ,  Director,  Rex  Hospital. 

Charles  P.  Cardwell,  B.S.,  Director,  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospital. 
J.  Lyman  Melvin,  Administrator,  Park  View  Hospital. 
Sample  B.  Forbus,  A.B.,  Director,  Watts  Hospital. 
Jacque  B.  Norman,  A.B.,  A.IA.,  Hospital  Consultant. 
J.  Minetree  Pyne,  B.S.,  Administrator,  Alamance  County  Hospital. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RESIDEN  Is 

Walter  G.  Craven,  B.S.  William  "Sates.  A.B. 

Gordon   S.   Crispin,  B.S.  Frank  M.  Richardson,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Boi  J.  Jaeger,  B.S.  Bobby   L.   Wall,  A.B.,  M.B.A. 

Robert  Newton,  A.B.  Fred  L.  Winsor,  A.B. 

Eight  internships  in  hospital  administration  leading  to  a  certificate 
are  available  to  university  graduates  whose  character,  tact,  and  abilitv 
for  leadership  are  good,  and  whose  academic  standing  is  high.  These 
internships  are  of  two  years'  duration   and  pay  a  small  stipend  in 
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addition  to  room,  board,  and  laundry.  Vacations  of  two  weeks  are 
allowed  during  each  year  of  internship. 

The  instruction  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical  in  emphasis. 
The  interns  are  rotated  through  seven  different  assistant  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  Hospital.  There  is  also  a  weekly  seminar  lasting 
two  hours  and  two  classes  lasting  one  hour  each  during  the  week. 

The  interns  may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, and  receive  the  A.M.  degree  after  the  successful  completion  of  a 
thesis  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  university  courses  in  various 
fields.  This  additional  work  will  add  one  year  to  the  program.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent, 
Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Medical  Art  and  Illustration 

Elon  H.  Clark,  Professor  of  Medical  Art  and  Illustration. 
Robert  L.  Blake,  Associate  in  Medical  Art  and  Illustration. 
Henry  F.  Pickett,  Associate  in  Medical  Photography. 
Raymond  L.  Howard,  Instructor  in  Medical  Photography . 
Thurman  M.  Ellis,  Medical  Photographer. 
William  J.  Wallace,  Assistant  Photographer. 
V.  Joy  Perkins,  Assistant  Medical  Artist. 
Sue  Pritchett,  Artist-Photographer. 
Frances  J.  Lunas,  Technical  Artist. 
Berkeley  Jennings,  Research  Assistant. 

The  function  of  this  Division  is  to  produce  visual  aids  by  way  of 
various  art  and  photographic  methods  for  staff  members  allied  to  medi- 
cine. These  visual  aids  are  used  to  enhance  the  medical  records  and 
to  aid  in  research  and  education.  Services  offered  by  this  Division  are: 
1.  Medical  Art:  Illustrations,  by  means  of  various  artistic  techniques, 
depicting  anything  perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  existing  but  unseen  and 
even  the  theoretic,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  drawings,  diagram,  charts, 
graphs,  lettering,  casts,  models,  exhibits,  etc.  2.  Medical  Photography: 
Illustrations  of  anything  to  which  available  photographic  equipment 
will  respond.  This  division  produces  still  and  motion  pictures,  micro- 
photographs,  pictures  of  the  retinae,  photographic  copies,  film  strips, 
lantern  slides,  enlargements  and  contact  prints.  Services  offered  di- 
rectly for  the  patient's  benefit  are:  Production  of  various  types  of 
anatomical  prostheses  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  opaque  cosmetics. 
Facilities  for  individual  training  in  specific  techniques  or  methods 
employed  by  this  division  are  available.  No  academic  credit  is  given. 
Prerequisites,  tuition,  time  and  type  of  training  are  determined  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  division.  No  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  medi- 
cal art  and  photography  or  their  allied  fields  are  offered. 
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Medical  Technology 


Wirt  W.  Smith.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Surgery,  Director  of  the 

Course  in  Medical  Technology. 
Roger   D.    Baker,   M.D.,  Professor   of  Pathology   and   Chief   of   Laboratory   Service, 

Durham  V.  A.  Hospital. 
Ralph  E.  Thiers,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Associate  Director 

of  the  Chemistry  Laboratory. 
David   T.   Smith,    M.D..   James    B.    Duke   Professor   of   Microbiology   and   Associate 

Professor  of  Medicine. 
Oscar  C.  E.  Hansen-Pruss,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Norman  F.  Conant.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Microbiology. 
R.  Wayne  Rundles,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Doris  A.  Howell,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Hilda  Pope  Willett.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology. 
Mary  A.  Poston,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Microbiology. 
Hoyle  W.  Craig,  Technical  Associate  in  Microbiology. 
Preston  W.  Smith,  Technical  Associate  in  Hematology. 
Leo  B.  Daniels,  Technical  Associate  in  Biochemistry. 

The  course  in  laboratory  technique,  which  includes  training  in 
blood  chemistry,  clinical  microscopy,  bacteriology,  serology,  basal 
metabolism,  etc.,  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical 
Technology  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  The 
registration  fee  is  $75.00  which  includes  tuition,  employee  health  and 
diploma  fee  for  the  entire  course.  There  are  no  additional  fees 
except  for  breakage.  Other  student  activity  fees  are  optional.  The 
students  live  in  town  at  their  own  expense.  A  minimum  of  two  years 
of  approved  college  work  is  required.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  course  the  student  is  qualified  to  take  the  examination  for  certifica- 
tion as  a  Registered  Medical  Technologist.  Information  as  to  the 
specific  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Wirt  W.  Smith,  Duke 
University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Nurse  Anesthesia 

Charles  Ronald  Stephen.  M.D.C.M.,  D.A.,  Professor  of  Anesthesiology  and  Chief  of 

Division  of  Anesthesiology. 
Man    B.  Campbell,  R.X..   M.A.A.N.A.,  Instructor  in  Nurse  Anesthesia  and   Chief 

Nurse  Anesthetics. 
Evelyn  E.  Auld,  R.N.,  M.A.A.N.A..  Instructor  in  Nurse  Anesthesia  and  Chief  Nurse 

Anesthetist,   Watts  Hospital,  Durham,  North   Carolina. 
Mary  M.  Gardner,  R.N.,  M.A.A.X.A.,  Educational  Program  Director. 
Leola  A.  Glenn,  R.X..  M.A.A.N.A.,  Assistant  Nurse  Anesthetist. 
Frances  Rowland  Perry,  R.X..  M.A.A.NA.,  Assistant  Anesthetist. 
Annie  Mae  Truitt,  R.N.,  M.A.A.N.A.,  Assistant  Nurse  Anesthetist. 
Martha  Brown,  R.N.,  M.A.A.N.A.,  Assistant  Nurse  Anesthetist. 
Josephine  Xichols,  R.N.,  M.A.A.N.A.,  Assistant  Nurse  Anesthetist. 
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Courses  available  to  graduate  nurses  include  an  eighteen  months' 
course  for  nurses  who  have  had  no  experience  in  anesthesia,  and  a 
twelve  months'  course  for  nurses  who  have  had  five  years  of  practical 
experience  but  no  formal  training  in  the  speciality.  Instruction  em- 
braces the  theoretic  aspect  and  clinical  application  of  all  drugs  and 
techniques  in  accepted  usage.  The  program  is  divided  into  quarters. 
The  major  part  of  the  basic  theoretic  instruction  is  given  during  the 
first  three  quarters.  After  a  preclinical  period  of  eight  weeks,  clinical 
practice  runs  parallel  with  the  theoretic  program.  One  class  is  accepted 
annually  and  enrolled  on  January  15.  All  appointments  of  the  current 
year  are  made  by  September  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Graduates  of  these 
courses  are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  given  by  the  American 
Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  Tuition  is  $150.00.  Additional  in- 
formation concerning  these  programs  for  nurses  may  be  obtained  from 
Mary  B.  Campbell,  R.N.,  Box  3204,  Duke  University  Medical  Center, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Nursing 

Lelia  R.  Clark,  R.N..  M.A.,  Director  of  Nursing  Service. 

Louise  M.  Beard,  R.N.,  B.S.,  Coordinating  Instructor  of  Practical  Nursing  Division. 

Kathryn  J.  Gray.  R.N.,  Instructor  of  Practical  Nursing  Division. 

Practical  Nursing  Division  of  the  Vocational  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Durham  City  Schools,  Duke  Unit.  After  four  months  of 
classroom  instruction  at  the  Hillside  High  School  eight  months  are 
spent  in  classes  and  practical  training  at  Duke  Hospital.  At  the 
completion  of  this  course  the  student  receives  a  certificate  in  practical 
nursing  and  is  eligible  for  licensure  as  a  practical  nurse  in  North 
Carolina. 


Physical  Therapy 


Helen  Louise  Kaiser.  R.P.T.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Therapy,  and  Director 
of  Physical  Therapy  and  Occupational  Therapy  Departments. 

Grace  Cunningham  Horton,  B.S.,  R.P.T.,  Associate  in  Physical  Therapy,  and 
Super-visor  of  Treatment  Division. 

Eleanor  M.  Flanagan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  R.P.T.,  Associate  in  Physical  Therapy. 

Wilma  Abrams,  B.S.,  M.A..  R.P.T.,  Associate  in  Physical  Therapy,  and  Coordinator 
of  Educational  Program. 

Lois  Claire  Perkins,  B.S.,  M.A.,  R.P.T.,  Associate  in  Physical   Therapy. 

Carolyn   Burnett,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Instructor  in  Physical  Therapy. 

Beth  Ussher,  B.A.,  R.P.T.,  Research  Associate  in  Physical  Therapy. 

Constance  Warren   Peake,  A.B.,  R.P.T.,  Secretary-Recorder  for  the  Curriculum  in 

Physical  Therapy. 

R.  Idell  Landrum.  B.S.,  R.P.T.,  Assistant  Clinical  Supervisor. 
Nancy  J.  Warner,  B.S.,  R.P.T.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Therapy. 
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Carolyn  Gibbs,  B.S.,  R.P.T.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Therapy. 
Robert  A.  Federchuck,  B.S.,  R.P.T.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Therapy. 
Jean  Downs  Patton,  B.S.,  R.P.T.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Therapy. 

A  course  in  physical  therapy,  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is 
offered  at  Duke  University  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Medical  Center.  The  program 
is  conducted  at  the  post-baccalaureate  level,  and  has  two  phases: 
(1)  The  fundamental  courses  in  physical  therapy  are  studied  in  the 
first  fifteen  months.  The  Certificate  in  Physical  Therapy  is  awarded 
upon  completion  of  this  work.  The  graduate  is  then  eligible  to 
become  a  member  of  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association,  to 
take  state  and  national  licensing  and  registration  examinations,  and 
to  work  as  a  qualified  physical  therapist.  During  this  time  fifteen 
hours  of  graduate  credit,  which  meet  one-half  of  the  graduate  resi- 
dence requirement,  may  be  accumulated.  (2)  Later  specialization  in 
anatomy  or  physiology  can  provide  the  additional  fifteen  hours  of 
graduate  credit  necessary  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  subject  to 
Graduate  School  regulations.  This  second  phase,  including  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis,  may  be  formally  scheduled  in  one  semester. 

The  physical  therapy  course  is  open  to  men  and  women.  Admis- 
sion may  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  received  an  A.B.  or  B.S. 
degree  from  an  accrediated  institution.  The  undergraduate  record 
should  be  well  rounded  and  of  such  quality  as  to  give  positive  evi- 
dence of  capacity  for  success  in  graduate  study.  Included  must  be 
one  year  of  laboratory  courses  in  biologic  sciences,  chemistry,  and 
physics;  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  and  basic  courses  in 
psychology. 

In  special  cases  admission  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
had  a  minimum  of  three  years  (90  semester  hours)  of  acceptable  col- 
lege study  including  the  above  science  requirements,  and  whose  college 
will  grant  a  baccalaureate  degree  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
physical  therapy  program.  If  approved  prior  to  registration  fifteen 
hours  of  undergraduate  credit  may  be  earned  and  applied  toward  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Such  students  will  be  awarded  a  Certificate 
in  Physical  Therapy  upon  completion  of  the  fifteen  months'  curricu- 
lum. 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  fifteen  months  include  courses  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  kinesiology,  histology,  pathology,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  ethics,  administration,  rehabilitation,  and  the  various 
physical  therapy  procedures.  Three  months  of  clinical  experience  are 
provided  on  a  rotation  basis  at  Duke  University  Medical  Center  and 
at  affiliated  hospitals.     Tuition  and  health  fees  for  the  first  fifteen 
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months  are  :>685.00  for  the  certificate  program  without  graduate 
credit,  or  .$985.00  for  the  graduate  program.  The  course  begins  in 
mid-September  and  ends  in  December  of  the  following  year. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Physical  Therapy, 
Box  3247,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Prosthetic  and  Orthopaedic  Appliances 

Bert  R.  Titus,   C.P.,  CO.,  Director  and   Instructor  in   Orthosis  and  Prosthesis. 
Robert  O.  Gooch,  C.P.,  Assistant  Prosthetist  and  Orthotist. 
Percy  H.  Ray,  Assistant  Orthotist. 

The  function  of  this  department  is  to  produce  prosthesis  and 
orthopaedic  appliances  for  the  medical  profession.  Facilities  for 
individual  training  in  specific  techniques  or  methods  employed  by 
ths  department  are  available.  Those  who  complete  four  years'  train- 
ing are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  of  American  Board  of 
Certification. 


X-Ray  Technology 


Robert  J.  Reeves,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
George  J.  Baylin,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Associate  in  Anatomy. 
William  Francis  Barry,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology. 
John  B.  Cahoon,  R.T.,  FASXT;  Assistant.  Professor  of  X-Ray  Technology,  Technical 

Director. 
Patrick  J.  Cavanaugli,   M.D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Radiology. 
Boyd  Thomas  Worde,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology. 
Aaron   P.  Sanders,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Director  of  Isotope 

Laboratory. 

Mary  Jane  Lockhart,  A.B.,  R.T.,  A.S.X.T.,   Technical  Instructor  in  Radiology  and 

Supervisor. 
Conrad  Allen  Hodge,  R.T.,  A.S.X.T.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Radiology  and  Super- 

visor,  Out  Patient  Department. 
Leon  Gordon  Winn,  R.T.,  A.S.X.T.,  Technical  Assistant  in  Radiology . 

The  School  of  X-ray  Technology  offers  a  two  year  training  pro- 
gram of  instruction  and  practical  training  in  all  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Radiology. 

Students  are  admitted  the  first  Wednesday  in  September  for  2  years 
of  intensive  training  in  the  academic  and  practical  aspects  of  radio- 
graphic therapeutic  and  radioisotope  technique. 

During  the  second  year  the  students  are  paid  a  stipend  of  $100.00 
per  month.  Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  students  are  required 
to  take  the  National  Board  Examinations  in  X-Ray  Technology  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Registry  of  X-Ray  Technicians.     The  school 
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is  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  The  American 
Medical  Association. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  rank  in  the  upper  third  of  their  class.  Candidates  with 
college  credits  are  given  preference.  Official  transcripts  of  high 
school  and/or  college  grades,  a  list  of  three  references  and  a  recent 
photograph  must  be  included  with  the  application  before  being  con 
sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  It  is  recommended  that 
applicants  be  20  years  or  not  more  than  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
enrollment. 

A  registration  fee  of  $50.00  is  required  upon  entrance  and  is  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer,  Duke  University,  on  the  day  of  entrance. 
Books,  supplies  and  uniforms  are  about  $100.00.  White  uniforms 
and  white  shoes  are  required.  Laundry  of  uniforms  is  furnished  by 
the  Medical  Center.  No  living  quarters  are  provided  for  paramedical 
students  by  the  University  and  the  students  in  X-Ray  Technology  live 
in  town  at  their  own  expense.  For  further  information  or  application 
blanks  write  John  B.  Cahoon,  R.T.,  Technical  Director,  School  of 
X-Ray  Technology,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 


Roster  of  Students 


FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS 
Alexander,  Raymond  Harrison   (Princeton),  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Allen,   Benjamin   Louis   (Wofford),    Spartanburg,   S.   C. 
Amstey,  Marvin   Saul   (Cornell),   Steuben ville,  Ohio 
Anderson,  Page  Albert  Willis   (Calif.),   Oakland,  Calif. 
Barber,  Wayne  Sidman   (Amherst),  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Barnett,   Crawford  Fannin,  Jr.    (Yale),  Atlanta,   Ga. 
Bell,  Willis  Harvey,  II    (Harvard),   Indiana,   Pa. 
Bremer,  Charles  Christopher  (Davidson),  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
Carruth,   James  Walton,  Jr.    (Davidson),  Red  Springs,   N.  C. 
Chase,  Norman  Bruce  (W.  Va.),  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 
Cottingham,   Andrew   Jackson,   Jr.    (Duke),   Laurinburg,   N.   C. 
Crummie,   Robert  Gwinn    (Duke),  Clinton,  N.  C. 
Dobson,  John  Lynn    (Wesleyan),  Arlington,  Va. 
Drury,   Robert  Warwick   (Duke),  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Dubin,   David  Brown    (Stanford),  Lincoln,  Calif. 
Friedel,  Robert  Oliver   (Duke),  Ramsey,  N.  J. 
Given,  Kenna  Sidney   (West  Va.),  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Goldman,   David  Samuel   (Columbia),   Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Goldman,  Herbert  Phillip   (Duke),  Cederhurst,  N.  Y. 
Gooding,  Ronald  Schuyler   (West  Point),  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Green,  James  Leo,  Jr.   (Wake  Forest),  Shelby  ville,  Ky. 
Grover,    Frederick   Lee    (Duke),   Berkely,   Calif. 
Hall,  John  Howland   (Oklahoma),  Plesanton,  Calif. 
Hannah,  Frank  Thomas   (Georgia),  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Harrelson,  John  Miles,  III   (Duke),  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Harris,   Benjamin  Samuel  M.,  Ill   (Duke),  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Harris,   Lee  Sranton    (Duke),  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Hart,   Julian  Deryl,   Jr.    (Wash.   &  Lee),   Durham.   N.  C. 
Herring,  Herbert  James,  Jr.    (Duke),  Durham,  N.  C. 
Holsinger,   James  Wilson,   Jr.    (Duke),   Kansas  City,   Kan. 
Jacobson,  Lenard  Lyn  Edward   (Duke),  Perth  Ambov,  N.  J. 
Kann,  Herbert  Ellis   (Duke),  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Karickhoff,   John   Robert   (Marshall),   Spencer,   W.   Va. 
Keranen,  Victor  Joseph   (Miami),  Miami.  Fla. 
Keys,  David  Wilson  (Wash.  &  Lee),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kornreich,  George  Michael   (Rochester),  Harrison,  N.  Y. 
Lanning,   Joseph  Richard    (Duke),   Aiken,    S.   C. 
Lazarus,    Stephen  Michael   (Trinity),   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lewis,  Kay  Riffler   (Duke),  Boynton  Beach,  Fla. 
Liakos,  William  George   (West  Point),  Bayard,  Neb. 
Lively,   Edmund   Pendleton    (UNO),  Reidsville,   N.  C. 
Martin,  David  William,  Jr.   (M.I.T.),  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
McCutchan,  Arthur  Dixon  (Davidson),  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
McGraw,  Ralph,  Jr.   (Duke),  Follansbee,  W.  Va. 
Nash,  Martin  Alphon   (Duke),  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 
Nickman,   Steven  Louis   (Princeton),  Ventner,  N.  J. 
Noble,  Robert  Cutler   (UNC),  Raleigh,  N.  0. 
Paulson,  David  Freeman   (Duke),  Annapolis,  Md. 
Powell,   James  Bobbitt   (VMI),  Elon  College,  N.  C. 
Price,  Thomas  Baker   (Davidson),  Florence,  S.  C. 
Ravenel,  Samuel  DuBose   (Duke),  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Ruben,  Frederick  Leon   (Duke),  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Rubenstein,  Carl  Joseph  (Princeton),  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Ruffner,  B.  Winfred,  Jr.   (Duke),  Arlington,  Va. 
Rutlodge,  John   Hoyle,   III    (Duke),  Kannapolis,   N.   C. 
Schmitz,  George  Francis   (Georgetown),  Chicago,  IU. 
Scott,  William  Robert   (Duke),   Nazareth,  Pa. 
Serafin,  Donald   (Duke),  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Shields,  Ralph  Lyle   (Moraviah),  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Shiner,  Philip  Thompson   (VMI),  Front  Royal,  Va. 
Slaughter,  Donald  Graham   (Princeton),  Baltimore,  Md. 
Springer,  Leonard   (Chicago),  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Steer,  Michael  Lewis   (Duke),  USAREUR  Med.  Lab.,   APO   180,  c/o  PM,  N.  Y. 
Straub,   Karl   David    (Duke),   Louisville,   Ky. 
Strause,  Nathan  Philip,  III   (Duke),  Henderson,  N.  C. 
Tankel,  Robert  Harvey   (Johns  Hopkins),   Haledon,  N.  J. 
Tottec,  Larry  K.   (West  Va.),  Racine,  West  Va. 
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Turner,  James  Witcher,  Jr.    (Duke),  Great  Palls,   S.  C. 
Vernon,   Charles  Redfearn    (USC),   Columbia,   S.  C. 
Virgin,   Charles  Edward    (Duke),  Miami,   Fla. 
Waters,   Yvonne  Xasser   (Duke),   Huntington,  "W.  Va. 
Wilson,   Thomas    (Duke),   Greensboro,   N.   C. 
Winter,    Robert  Hudson    (Wabash),   LeRoy,   O. 
Wolk,  Michael  Laurence  (Columbia),  Bronx,  X.  Y. 

SECOXD-YEAR  CLASS 
Ayers,  Charles  Rausch  (Princeton),  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Banghart,    Harry   Prizer    (Wesleyan),    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Banta,  Henry  David   (Duke),  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Beamer,   Yancey  Brintle    (Guilford),   Mt.  Airy,   X.   C. 
Black,   Craig  Grayson    (Wake  Forest),  Asheville,    X.  C. 
Bolton,   John   Charles    (Virginia),    St.   Paul.    Va. 
Boone,   Stephen  C.    (Duke),  Houston,  Tex. 
Broughton.   Joseph  0.,   Jr.    (Duke),   Wilmington.    N.   C. 
Byrnes,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.    (Princeton),  Charlotte,   X.  C. 
Carlton,    Thomas   K.,    Jr.    (Wake   Forest),    Salisbury,    X.    C. 
Carter,    James    Anderson    (Duke),    Gainesville.    Ga. 
Carter,   William  Alvin    (Duke),   Xorfolk,   Va. 
Chang,   Wallace  Han-Jen    (Duke),   South  Plainfield,   X.  .1. 
Church,   Clay  Franklin    (UNO),   Chapel  Hill,   X.   C. 
Cline,   Robert  Edward    (Duke),   Southern  Pines,   X.  C. 
Durrett,   Ray  Robert   (Duke),   Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Edwards,  Elmo  Stephen    (Davidson),   Spring  Hope,   X.   i 
Emery,   John   Bloom,   Jr.    (Maryville),   Pitman,    X.   J. 
Entman,  Mark   Lawrence    (Florida),   Jacksonville,   Fl;». 
Farrell,  James  B.   (Rice),  Carlsbad,  X.  M. 
Fortney,    Sidney  Ray    (Kentucky),   Harlan,    Ky. 
Gabor,   Andrew  John    (George  Wash.),   Washington,   D.   C. 
Glaser,  Joel  Stephen   (Duke),  Orlando.  Fla. 
Goldston.   William   R.    (Wake  Forest),  Wake  Forest,   X.   <'. 
Graham,  Thomas  Pegram,  Jr.   (Duke),  Charlotte,  X.  C. 
Grant,   George  Redd,  Jr.    (Duke).   Fayetteville,   X.  C. 
Gunlock,   Howard  David    (Maryland),   Bethesd;i.   Md. 
Harrison,   Robert  Brent    (Duke),   Greer,   S.  C. 
Haslett,   Xancv  Rose   (Miami),   Hialeah.   Fla. 
Haworth.   Chester  C,  Jr.   (Guilford),  High  Point.  N.  < 
Hogan,   Leo  Booth,  Jr.    (Princeton),  Wilmington.    Del. 
Holland,  Warren  F.,  Jr.   (USC),   Columbia,   S.  C. 
Holmes,   Lewis  Ball    (Princeton),  McKenzie,  Tenn. 
Hull,    William  Martin,  Jr.    (Davidson),   Rock  Hill.   S.  C. 
Hutchinson,   William  R..   IV    (Miami),   DeLand.   Fla. 
Hyman,    Barry   Xoel    (Miami),   Miami,    Fla. 

Imperato,   Paschal  John    (Johns   Hopkins),   Pleasantville.    X.    Y. 
James.   Charles  Marion    (Davidson),  Albemarle,   X.  C. 
Jones,   Jerry  Lee    (UNO),   Raleigh,   X.   C. 
Jones,    Kenneth   Lee    (Adelphia),    Brunswick,   Md. 
Jones,   Paul  W.    (Lewis  and   Clark),   Honolulu.   T.H. 
Kapp,  John  Paul   (Duke),  Galax.  Va. 
Kohler,   Peter   Ogden    (Virgina),   Blacksburg,    Va. 
Kramer.   Arnold    (Juniata),  Forest  Hills,   X.   Y. 
Kroe,  Donald  James  (UXC),  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lewis,   Edward  L.,  Jr.    (Davidson),   Greensboro,   Ga. 
Long,  Eugene  M.,  II    (Davidson),  Burlington,  X.  C. 
Lucey.   Donald  T.    (Florida),   Daytona   Beach,   Fla. 
Marcus,  Elliot  Lee   (Duke),  Tampa,  Fla. 
Markham,   Robert  Wade   (UXC),  Apex,  X.  C. 
Martin,  Charles  R.    (Duke),  Wilmington,  X.   C. 
Mayson,  James  S.    (Univ.  of  the  South),   Dallas,  Tex. 
McBryde,  Angus  M.,  Jr.  -(Davidson),  Durham,  N.  C. 
McLaughlin,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.    (George  Washington),   Honolulu,   T.H. 
McMillan,   William   O.,   Jr.    (Duke),   Charleston,   W.   Va. 
Moore,    Lawrence  W.,    Jr.    (VPI),    Burkeville,   Va. 
Oliva,  Philip  B.    (Duke),  Garfield,  N.  J. 
Poindexter,   John   S.,   Ill    (Davidson),    Savannah.   Ga. 
Pollard,   Dulon   Devon    (UXC),   Benson,   X.   C. 
Porter,  John  Marshall   (Duke),  Concord,  X.  C. 
Redding,  James  Oscar   (Duke),  Asheboro,   XT.   C. 
Robinson,   Xorman  J.    (W.  Virginia),   Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Robison,  Michael  Lee  (Duke),  Anniston.  Ala. 
Runyan,  Thomas  Earl  (US  Mil.  Acad.),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Safrit,   Henrv  Faison    (Duke),   Beaufort.    X.   C. 
Saint-Amand",   Xathan  E.    (Duke),   Gaffney,    S.   C. 
Sewell,  Frank  K.,   Jr.    (Vanderbilt),   Mt.   Sterling.   Ky. 
Shimm.   Stephen  Jav   (Duke),   Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Sproles,  Elijah  T.,  Ill   (Duke),  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Stoever,  Henry  von  Hoff,  III    (Princeston),  Durham  X.  C. 
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Stumpf,  Karl  J.    (Duke),   Durham,  N.  C. 

Tabor,  Owen  Britt   (Wesleyan),  Tifton,   Ga. 

Tavlor,  Waller  L.,  Jr.   (Davidson),  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Thomas,  Raymond  L.   (USC),  Columbia,  S.  0. 

Vanderbeek,  Randall  B.   (Duke),  Holland,  Mich. 

Walston,   Abe,   II    (UNO),   Walstonburg,   N.   C. 

Young,   Noel  W.,   Jr.    (Duke),   Durham,   N.   C. 

THIRD-YEAR    CLASS 
Alexander,  John  Macfle   (Duke),  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Armstrong,   George  Foster,   Jr.    (Georgia),   Washington,   Ga. 
Baez  Garcia,  Jorge  Eloy   (Puerto  Rico),   San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Baumann,  John  Albert   (Wisconsin),  Milwaukee,   Wise. 
Baxley,    William   Allison    (Pittsburgh),   Akron,    Ohio 
BoMiiler,   David  LaMar    (Purdue),   Evansville,   Ind. 
Carter,   Alan  Bruce   (Duke),   Ft.   Leavenworth,   Kan. 
Carter,   Charles  Edwin   (Davidson),  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 
Caskey,   Charles  Thomas    (USA),   Columbia,   S.  C. 
Cauthen,  Joseph  Claud,   III    (Citadel),   Rock  Hill,   S.  C. 
Coble,   Yank  David,   Jr.    (Duke),   Burlington,   N.  0. 
Colston,   William  Carroll    (Davidson),   Rocky  Mount,    N.   C. 
Colvin,  Charles  Henry,   III    (Washington  &  Lee),  Birmingham,   Ala. 
Conna,    Sherrill   Alexander    (Duke),    Yonkers,    N.   Y. 
Constantine,   Victor   Simon    (Duke),  Teheran,   Iran 
Crane,   James  Dewar    (Duke),   N.  Warren,   Pa. 
Craven,    Nicholas   Scott    (Duke),    Lexington,   N.   C. 
Cfroft,    Carl  Louis    (US  Mil.   Acad.),   Albany,   Ga. 
Davis,   Robert  Nicholas   (VPI),   War,  W.  Va. 
Dudley,   Alden  Woodbury,   Jr.    (Duke),    Staten   Island,   N.  Y. 
Farmer,  Joseph  Clarence,  Jr.    (Duke),   Henderson,   N.  C. 
Farmer,    Raymond   Mayfield    (USC),    Columbia,    S.   C. 
Fortescue,  William   Nicholas,   Jr.    (Duke),   Henderson,   N.   C. 
Foster,  John  Thomas    (Wake  Forest),   Wilkesboro,   N.   C. 
Frank,    Donald   Harry    (Yale),    Haworth,    N.   J. 
(iebel,    Emile  Louis    (Duke),    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Gilbert,  Joel  Henry   (Cornell),   W.  Orange,   N.  J. 
Gilbert,  Walter  Randolph.,  Jr.    (Emory),  Griffin,   Ga. 
Ginn,    Fred   LeGray    (UNC),    Goldsboro,   N.   C. 
Gonzalez,  Antonio  Carmelo   (Duke),   Lares,   P.  R. 
Grant,    Robert   Neil    (Duke),    Greensboro,,    N.    O. 
Hatcher,   Martin   Armstead,   Jr.    (Duke),    Hamlet,   N.   C. 
Holloway,   Rufus  Madison,   Jr.    (Florida),   Leesburgh,   Fla. 
Jones,   Danny  Brigman    (Duke),    Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Kahn,   Kenneth  Jay    (Florida),    Sarasota,   Fla. 
Kingsley,   David  Irwin    (Brooklyn).   Brooklyn,    X.    Y. 
Klite,   Paul  Don    (Miami),  Miami,  Fla. 
Kramer,   Richard   Spencer    (Duke),   Cleveland,   Ohio 
Logue,   Patrick  Joseph    (Pittsburgh),   Royersford,   Pa. 
Lunas,  John  Paul   (Johns  Hopkins),  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 
McFadden,  Donald  C,  Jr.   (Duke),  Mount  Sterling,  Ky. 
Magendantz,   Henry  Gunther   (Harvard),   Highland,  Mass. 
Maloney,   Eugene  Douglas    (UNC),   Gastonia,   N.   C. 
Martin,    Miles   Herbert,    Jr.    (Duke),    Durham,    N.    C. 
Massey,   William  Joseph,   III    (Duke),    Smithfield,   N.   C. 
Mejo,  Robert  Walter   (Duke),  Malverne,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
Morgan,   Calvin  Vere,   Jr.    (Davidson),  Johnson   City,  Tenn. 
Morgan,   John   Garland    (Davidson),   Spring  Hope,   N.   C. 
Moriber,   Lloyd  Alan    (Duke),    Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
Morris,  James  Oulvin,   III    (Davidson),   Anchorage.    Ky. 
Morrison,   Sidney   Emmett,   Jr.    (NCS),   Gastonia,   N.   C. 
Moskowitz,   Norman    (CONY),   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
Nicks,   Frank  Irvin,  Jr.    (Colorado),   Colorado  Spring,  Colo. 
Norins,   Leslie  Carl    (Johns  Hopkins),   Baltimore,  Md. 
Orman,    Benjamin   Franklin    (Rice),    Houston,    Tex. 
Payne,  James  Franklin    (VPI),   English,  W.   Va. 
Price,  William  Foster    (Davidson),  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Pureell,  Robert  Harry    (Baylor),   Haileyville,   Okla. 
Ralpn,   James  Walker    (Stanford),  Tulsa,   Okla. 
Ratliff,    Norman    Burbridge,    Jr.    (Duke),    Lake  Worth,    Fin. 
Riddick,  Joseph  Henry   (Duke),   Lynchburg,  Va. 
Romhilt,  Donald  Wade   (Duke),  Te'rrace  Park,  Ohio 
Satterfleld,   Benton   Sapp   (NOS),  Raleigh,   N.   C. 
Schiff,  Martin,  Jr.    (Alfred),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Shearin,   William   Arthur    (Wake  Forest),   Whitakers,   N.  C. 
Sime,   David  William    (Duke),   Fair  Lawn,   N.  J. 
Stone,  Richard  Cole   (Duke),   Durham,  N.  C. 
Stowe,   Deryl  Grant   (Duke),  Burlington,  N.  C. 
Strother,  William  Kemp,  III   (Wisconsin),  Dallas,  Tex. 
Taylor,    Dean   Ross    (Michigan),   Jackson,   Mich. 
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Terry,   Lewis  .Newman,   Jr.    (Duke),   Spartanburg,   S.   C. 
Tinner,    Harvey   Leonard.   Jr.    (Emory),   Thomson,    Ga. 
I'rbaniak,    James   Randolph    (Kentucky),    Fairmont,    W.    Va. 
t    Victor,  Martin  Ira    (Mass.   Inst,  of  Tech.),   Durham,  N.  C. 
Waddell,   William   Bryan    (Wake  Forest),   Galax,    Va. 
Warden,    William    Steele    (Duke),  Melbourne,    Fla. 
Watson,   S.  Jimmie   (USC).   Enoree,   S.  C. 
Weems,    Wade   Scott    (Duke),   Waynesboro.    Va. 
Weiser,   Joel  James    (Adelphia).   Bronx,   N.   V. 
Wilkinson,   Tolbert    Siener    (Wake  Forest ).    Wake   Forest,   N.   C. 
Williams-.   Gail  Roger   (Rochester).  Clifton   Springs,   N.  Y. 
Woods,    Charles    Alexander    (Davidson),    Greensboro,    X.   C. 

FOURTH   YEAR  CLASS 

Agre,    Fred   Alan    (Lafayette),   Great  Neck,    N.   V. 

Alanis-.   Joseph   Martin    (Washington   &    Lee).    Denver,   Colo. 
•    Atkinson.    Samuel    Marvin.    Jr.    (Woft'ord).    Bennettsville.    S.    I  . 

Bauton.  Thomas  James,  Jr.    (Duke),  Madison  Heights.   Va. 

Behar,    Victor   Samuel    (Washington   &   Jefferson),   South   Orange,    -V  J. 

Brown,   John    Williamson    (Olemson),    Newberry,    S.   C. 

Butler,   Freddie  Clarence,  Jr.    (Davidson).   Roseboro,    N.   •  . 

Campbell.   Mitlon   Flake    (Davidson).   Taylorsville,   N.   C. 

Conant,    Marcus   A.    (Duke),    Gainesville,    Pla. 
'    Corwin,   Robert  Francis    (Wake   Forest),    Dover.    X.   J. 

Cox.   Ronnie  Lewis    (Furman),   Greenville,   S.  ('. 
■    Deas.    David  John    (Duke),   Canton,    X.   C. 

Dellinger,    Clyde  James    (Duke),    Charlotte.    X.    ('. 

Dixon,   Henry  B.,   II    (Duke),  Mebane,   X.   ('. 

El-Ramev.    Thomas    Anthony    (IXC).    Farmville.    X.    ('. 

Fan-is.    Robert    Linsy    (Duke),    charlotte.    X.   c. 

Feagin.    John    Autrey,    Jr.    (US    Military    Acad.),    San    Antonio.    Tex. 

Flanagan,    Latham.   Jr.    (Duke),   Alexandria,    Va. 

Gay,    William    Arthur,    Jr.    (VMI),    Durham.    X.   C. 

Goodwin,    Ernest    Bovd,  Jr.    (Citadel),    Durham,   X.   C. 

iroff,    Diller   Baer,    ill    (Haverford),   Washington,    D.  C. 

Guynn,    Cyrus    Harding    (Virginia),    Portsmouth,    Va. 

Hall.    Warner    Leander,    Jr.    (Davidson).    Charlotte,    X.    C. 

Hammond,    Charles    Bessellieu    (Citadel),    Athens.    Cm 

garp,   James    Robert    (Duke),    Pikeville,    Ky. 

Harrington.    Randall    I. eon    (Duke).    Ayden,    X.    C. 
'   Huneycutt,   Harry  Carr.  Jr.    (VMI),  Dak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

■ervey,    Edward    Darrell,   II    (Virginia),  Greenville,   S.  C, 
1   Johnson,    Walter   Tavlor    (Duke),    Portsmouth,    Va. 

Jones,    Edward   Marshall    (Duke).    Ashton,    S.   C. 
1   Jordan.    Lvndon   Kirkman    (Duke),   Mt.   olive.   X.   C. 

Kistler.   Henry   Evans,  Jr.    (Duke).   Charlotte,   X.  C. 

LaPolla.   James  J.    (Duke),    Xiles.   Ohio 

Lassiter.    Kenneth   Robert   Lee    (Duke),   San    Dieno,   Calif. 

Lazenby,   George  William,   III    (Davidson).   Beckley.   W.    Va. 

Levy,    Bernard   Saul    (Mass.    Inst.  Tech.).   Baltimore.    Md. 
:   Lewis,   Andrew   Morris,  Jr.    (Duke).   Cheriton,    Va. 

Lybass,    Tillinghast    (joethe    (Duke),    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Lyon,   George  Marshall.   Jr.    (Davidson),    Huntington.    W.    Va. 

Martin,   Arthur  Morrison,   Jr.    (Davidson),   Columbia,   S.   c. 

Massey,    Charles   Caswell,    Jr.    (Davidson).    Chnrlotte.    X.    C. 

Matthews.    Hubert   Irvin    (XCS).   Gary,   X.   c. 

Mattison,   Joel   William    L.    (Princeton  Theological   Sem.i.   Arcadia,    Pla, 

McDonald,   William    (Emorv),    Pelham,   Ga. 

McLain,    Lee   William.   Jr.    (Duke).    Sarasota.    Fla. 

McTammany.  John   Robert  (Duke).  Orange   Park.   Fla. 

Merlo,    Richard    Bartlett    (Harvard).    Augusta,    Ga. 

Metz,    Earl    Nelson    (Capital),    Columbus,    Ohio 

Mullen,   Donald  Collins   (Citadel),   Greenville,   S.  0. 

Xoyes.    Philip    Patterson    (California).    Porterville.    Calif. 

Nye,    Mary  Jane  Love    (Queens),   Charlotte.   X.   <  . 

Paul,   Ronald    Ernest    (Gettysburg),    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
'    Peter,    Robert    Hatton    (Duke).    Rockville   Centre,    X.   Y. 

Pitkethly,    David    T.    (V.MI).    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
I   Poole.    Krnest   Tilghman    (XCS).    Raleigh.   X.   C. 

Powell,   Thomas   Edward,   III    (VMI),    Elon  College.    X.   c. 

Price,    Dudlev    Randolph    (VMI),    Stanlev.    Va. 

Ray,   Ritz  Clyde    Jr.    (Duke),   West  Jefferson.    X.   C. 

Rider,    Robert   Edward    (Duke),   Greensboro,    X.   C. 

Roberson,    Clive    Ervin    (Florida).    Palatka,    Fla. 

Rockwell,    William   James   Kenneth    (Wash.  &    Lee),  Asheville,    X.   C. 

Schmickel,    Roy   David    (Oberlin),    Southbury,    Conn. 

Schwartz.    Stephen   O.    (Columbia),    White   Plains.    X.    V. 

Smith.  William  Siegfried,   Jr.    (Citadel).   Madison,   X.   C. 

Starling,    Kenneth    Allen.    (Wash.   &   Lee).  Troy,   Ala. 
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Summerlin,  Harry  Holler,  Jr.    (UNO),  Lauringburg,  N.  C. 

Sweat,  Robert  Earle,  Jr.   (Duke),  Mulberry,  Fla. 

Thompson,  Lawence  Keslar,  III   (Duke),  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Trant,  John  Hill,  III    (VMI),  Portsmouth,   Va. 

Trantham,   Harry  England    (Duke),  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Tripp,    Gordon   Anderson    (Harvard),    St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Vartanian,    Vartan  N.    (Clu.i,   Roumania),   Sao  Paulo,   Brazil 

Vause,  David  D.    (Duke),  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Walton,    David    Sellers    (Haverford),   Brigantine,   N.   J. 

Warshaw,  Joseph  Bennett   (Florida),  Miami,  Fla. 

Wilemon,  William  Kelly,  Jr.    (Wash.  &  Lee),  Booneville,  Mass. 

Woodward,   Sue  Eggleston    (Duke),   Suffolk,   Va. 

Young,    Robert  Lassiter,   Jr.    (Duke),    Charlotte,    N.   C. 

Yowell,   Robert  Klutz    (UNC),   Raleigh,   N.   O. 

CLASS  OF   1960    WITH   INTERNSHIP   APPOINTMENTS 
Addison,    Winnifred   Allen    (Toccoa,    Ga.),   Talmadge  Mem.,    Augusta,    Ga. 
Baker,  Linny  Marshall   (Kannapolis,  N.  C),  Duke,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Blount,  Robert  Estes,   Jr.    (Jackson,  Miss.),   Duke,   Durham,   N.  C. 

Bradshaw,  Preston  Hatcher,  Jr.   (Rocky  Mount,  N.  C),  Grace-New  Haven,   New  Haven,  Conn. 
Brice,  Robert  Samuel,  Jr.   (Gastonia,  N.  C),  Hartford,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical  Literature 

Hersey  Everett  Spence,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious  Education 

Herbert  Wilfrid  Sugden,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Mrs.  Mary  Hendren  Vance,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Clement  Vollmer,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German 
Herbert  von  Beckerath,  Ph.D.  Hotel  Eden,  Bad  Godesberg  a-Rhine, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science  and  Economics  Germany 

Warren  Chase  Vosburgh,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  2319  Englewood  Avenue 

Arley  John  Walton,  B.S.L.,  D.D.  3650  Mayflower  Place 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Church  Administration  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 


Centre  College 
Danville,  Ky. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

809  West  Maumee  Street 
Angola,  Ind. 

1520  Hermitage  Court 

121  Pinecrest  Road 

2707  Legion  Avenue 

143  Pinecrest  Road 

117  Pinecrest  Road 

4  Sylvan  Road 

2118  Englewood  Avenue 

1108  Monmouth  Avenue 

123  Pinecrest  Road 

Box  451.  Donna,  Texas 

Naples.  N.  C. 

141  Pinecrest  Road 

1024  Monmouth  Avenue 

40  Glenwood  Drive 

Bellehaven,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

1011  Gloria  Avenue 

Box  25 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

3629  Hope  Valley  Road 
Hope  Valley 

3629  Hope  Valley  Road 
Hope  Valley 

Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

814  Cowper  Drive 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1617  Pinecrest  Road 


Duke  University 


Albert  Micajah  Webb,  A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages 
Mrs.  Marie  Anne  Updike  White,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Alban  Gregory  Widgery,  M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 
Ralph  Sydney  Wilbur,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.E. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Frederick  Eliphaz  Wilson,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  German 
♦Florence  K.  Wilson,  R.N.,  M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Nursing  Education 

•[Robert  North  Wilson,  M.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Frederick  Adolphus  Wolf,  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 


1017  Trinity  Avenue 

107  Pinecrest  Road 

Val  Vista,  Middle  Road 

Winchester,  Va. 

1018  Demerius  Street 
1020  Demerius  Street 

Route  1,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

822  Onslow  Street 

924  Urban  Avenue 


General  Administration 


Deryl  Hart,  M.D. 

President  of  the  University 

Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D. 

Provost 
Everett  Harold  Hopkins,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement 

and  Assistant  Provost 
Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relation^ 
Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life 
Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost 

Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Provost 

Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 
Assistant  Provost 

Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B. 
Treasurer 

Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Comptroller 
John  Marion  Dozier,  A.B. 
Secretary  of  the  University 


2324  Duke  University  Road 

7  Sylvan  Road 

2016  Myrtle  Drive 

615  West  Campus  Drive 

2010  Myrtle  Drive 

8  Sylvan  Road 

115  Pinecrest  Road 

4006  Dover  Road 
Hope  Valley 

614  West  Campus  Drive 

216  Forest  Wood  Drive 


2510  Wrightwood  Road 


Instructional  Staff 


Wilma  Abrams   (1960),  B.S.,  M.A. 

Associate  in  Physical  Therapy 
Frances  Dorothy  Acomb   (1945),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  in  History 
Donald  Keith  Adams  (1931),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Julia  Agner   (1958),  B.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Pediatric  Nursing 

*  Died  May  1,   1960 

t  Died  November  19,  1960 


919  Buchanan  Boulevarc 

H-2B  University  Apartments 

1214  Cornwallis  Road 

2604  Albany  Street 


Directory  of  Officers,  Faculty,  Staff 


2736  Dogwood  Road 
914  Buchanan  Boulevard 

1702  Forest  Road 


John  Richard  Alden   (1955),  Ph.D. 
Profefssor  of  History 

Richard  H.  Allen    (1959),  MA. 

Instructor  in  German 
John  Cooley  Altrocchi   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 

Edwin  Pascal  Alyea    (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Urology  3102  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Carl  L.  Anderson   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  2400  Chapel  Hill  Road 

Hugh  Anderson   (1957),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  917  Green  Street 

Lewis  Edward  Anderson   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany  2020  Sunset  Avenue 

Roger  Fabian  Anderson   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

William  Banks  Anderson   (1930),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

Kathleen  Andreoli    (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.X.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 

William  G.  Anlyan    (1951),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

William  David  Appling   (1960),  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Jay  Morris  Arena   (1933),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Kiro  Pete  Arges  (1953),  M.S.  in  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

♦Ralph  Aranovitz  Arnold    (1946),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Otology  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology 
John  Leslie  Artley    (1955),  D.Eng.,  M.S.E.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Jesse  Stephen  Attebery,  Jr.   (1960),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Education 

Theodore  Winslow  Atwood   (1934),  D.M.D. 

Associate  in  Dentistry 
Seymour  Axelrod   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Lecturer  in  Department  of  Psychology  321  Monmouth  Avenue 

Thomas  Malcolm  Aycock    (1937),  M.A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  D1C  University  Apartments 

Hans  W.  Baade  (1960),  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Kurt  W.  Back   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department 

of  Psychiatry  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Sociology  in  Department  of  Sociology 
Joseph  Randle  Bailey    (1946),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Frank  Baker    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  in  Religion 

*  Died,  July  17,  1960 


2528  Perkins  Road 


502  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 


2908  Erwin  Road 


1224  Woodburn  Road 


3933  Old  Chapel  Hill  Road 


2032  Club  Boulevard 


2610  Roxboro  Road 


2417  Wrightwood  Avenue 

1019  W.  Markham  Avenue 

9  Carolee  Apartments 

2200  Elder  Street 


631  Green  St. 

1212  Roosevelt  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2117  Sprunt  Street 

201  Faculty  Apartments 


Duke  University 


3016  Cornwall  Road,  Hope  Valley 

303  Swift  Avenue 

Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

College  Station 


(Honors) 


3852  Summerset  Drive 


2535  Wrightwood  Avenue 


Lenox  Dial  Baker   (1937),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

Roger  D.  Baker  (1930-42;  1952),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Marie  Baldwin    (1949),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry 
Katharine  May  Banham   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Norman  Howard  Barlow    (1955),  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

William  Barry  (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Chief  of  Radiology  of 

Durham  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  1022  Gloria  Avenue 

George  J.  Baylin    (1939),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Radiology  and  Associate  in  Anatomy 

Charles  A.  Baylis   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  601  East  Markham  Avenue 

Reaves  H.  Baysinger,  Jr.   (1959),  B.S.,  Lt.  Commander,  U.S.  Navy 

Assista?it  Professor  of  Naval  Science  611  West  Markham  Avenue 

•William  Waldo  Beach    (1946),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  130  Pinecrest  Road 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Waters  Beard   (1938),  R.N. 

Associate  in  Surgery  Route  3,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Willis  Beard   (1937),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Experimental  Surgery; 

Associate  Professor  of  Virology  Route  3,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Robert  L.  Beare   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 
George  S.  Beaudreau   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Virology 

Roland  Frederick  Becker   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Winfred  E.  A.  Bernhard   (1958),  MA. 

Instructor  in  History 
Frederick  Bernheim    (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Pharmacology 
Mrs.  Mary  Lilias  Christian  Bernheim   (1930),  Ph.D 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Edward  Willard  Berry   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geology 

Mrs.  Helen  Smith  Bevington   (1943),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Box  84,  Route  2,  Guess  Road 

Merle  Mowbray  Bevington   (1942),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  Box  84,  Route  2,  Guess  Road 

Philip  R.  Bevington   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Instructor  and  Research  Associate  in  Physics 
Lawrence  Christian  Biedenharn,  Jr.   (1961),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics 
Lucius  Aurelius  Bigelow    (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
William  Dwight  Billings  (1952),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany 
Edward  G.  Bilpuch   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  1960-61 


1301  Leon  Street 

1828  Forest  Road 

619  Hammond  Street 

701  Louise  Circle 

115  Woodridge  Drive 

115  Woodridge  Drive 

1003  North  Gregson  Street 


Box  97,  Guess  Road 


1309  Rosemary  Drive 


131  Pinecrest  Road 


Louise  Circle 


Box  674,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Directory  of  Officers,  Faculty,  Staff 


Robert  W.  Binkley   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Marcia  Black   (1960),  B.S.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Martin  Lee  Black,  Jr.   (1930),  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting 
John  O.  Blackburn    (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
♦William  Maxwell  Blackburn   (1926),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Robert  Lincoln  Blake   (1949) 

Associate  in  Medical  Art  and  Illustration 
Martin  M.  Block   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Research  Associate 
fChauncey  D.  Bly   (1959),  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

James  Robert  Bly   (1949),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Morton  Bodgdonoff   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
William  Bryan  Bolich   (1927),  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

Professor  of  Law 
Edward  Claude  Bolmeier  (1948),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
Robert  A.  Bonar   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biophysics  in 

Department  of  Surgery 
Allan  Hadley  Bone   (1944),  M.M. 

Professor  of  Music 

C.  Alan  Boneau   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
James  Bonk    (1959),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Cazlyn  Green  Bookhout   (1935),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Zoology 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Circle  Bookhout   (1932-43;  1945),  M.S. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Lloyd  J.  Borstelmann   (1953),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  in 

Department  of  Psychology  305  Francis  Street,  Rockwood 

Francis  Ezra  Bowman   (1945),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Benjamin  Boyce    (1950),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Thomas  Allen  Boyle   (1957),  M.S.  in  M.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Eriginecring 

David  Gilbert  Bradley    (1949),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
Charles  Kilgo  Bradsher   (1939),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
JRalph  J.  D.  Braibanti   (1953),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  2614  Stuart  Drive 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  1960 
t  Resigned  September  6,  1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61,  1961-62 


Sedgefield  and  Markham  Avenue 

H-3  Westover  Apartments 

135  Pinecrest  Road 

705  Hudson  Avenue 

402  Buchanan  Boulevard 

609  Ruby  Street 

2255  Cranford  Road 


2001  Ruin  Street 

2425  W7right\vood  Avenue 

3724  Hope  Valley  Road 

217  Faculty  Apartments 

3306  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2725  Sevier  Street 

911  Murray  Avenue 

2415  Club  Boulevard 

1307  Alabama  Avenue 

1307  Alabama  Avenue 


2114  Woodrow  Street 


1200  Dwire  Place 


1308  Anderson  Street 


2507  Sevier  Street 


118  Pinecrest  Road 
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Duke  University 


3214  Duke  Homestead  Road 


2700  Circle  Drive 


2404  Vesson  Avenue 


Jack  W.  Brehm   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Bernard  Bressler   (1954),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Rudiger  Breitenecker  (1961),  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Pathology 
Roberta  Florence  Brinkley   (1947),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Mrs.  Edith  Brocker   (1955),  R.N.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Nursi?7g 

Jens  Brodersen  (1959),  Dipl.  Dolm. 
Temporary  Instructor  in  German 

Robert  Maurice  Broderson   (1952),  M.F.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Education 
Earl  I.  Brown,  II    (1960),  Ph.D. 

/.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Frances  Campbell  Brown   (1931),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

George  H.  Brown   (1958),  E.E.,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 

Ivan  Willard  Brown,  Jr.   (1940-42;  1945),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Surgery 

Marvin  L.  Brown,  Jr.   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  in  History  2948  Claremont  Avenue,  Raleigh 

Edward  H.  Bryan   (1960),  B.S.  in  C.E.;  M.S.  in  C.E.;  Ph.D. 


East  Campus 


1326  Welcome  Circle 


2541  Chapel  Hill  Road 


2015  Walnut  Street 


411  Gregson  Street 


1205  Dwire  Place 


1608  Greenleaf 


1709  Vista  Street 


Associate  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering 
Paul  Robey  Bryan,  Jr.   (1951),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Joseph  Allen  Bryant,  Jr.   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Edwin  Constant  Bryson   (1931),  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine 

Victor  Albert  Bubas   (1959),  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Louis  J.  Budd   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Albert  George  Buehler  (1955),  B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Mrs.  Je  Harned  Bufkin    (1949),  R.N.,  R.R.L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Record  Library  Science 

Everett  I.  Bugg,  Jr.   (1953),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Orthopedics 

William  S.  Bush,  Jr.   (1959),  Docteur  de  l'Universite  de  Paris 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Ewald  W.  Busse   (1953),  M.D.,  Sc.D. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Gale  Herbert  Buzzard    (1956),  B.S.  in  M.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
William  Lawrence  Byrne   (1954),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Elinor  Caddell   (1959),  M.S.N. 
Instructor  in  Nursing 


2408  Highland  Avenue 

2118  West  Club  Boulevard 

2612  Sarah  Avenue 

818  Anderson  Street 

1021  Anderson  Stree 

1011  i/o  Dacian  Avenue 

2114  Ruffin  Street 

912  Anderson  Stree 

1544  Hermitage  Coin 

1711  Lakewood  Aveniu 

1423  Woodburn  Roac 

Route  1,  Hillsboro,  N.  C 

2921  Hope  Valley  Roa( 

707  Louise  Circl 


Directory  of  Officers,  Faculty,  Staff 
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John  B.  Cahoon.  Jr.    (1958),  R.T.,  A.S.X.T. 
Assistant  Professor  of  X-ray  Technology 

Jasper  Lamar  Callaway   (1937),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Sy philology 

Edmund  McCullough  Cameron   (1926),  A.B. 
Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

Emily  Brently  Campbell    (1955),  R.N.,  B.S.N.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Surgery 

Leonard  Carlitz   (1932),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

John  William  Carlton   (1955),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Preaching 

David  Williams  Carpenter  (1929),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

John  Winder  Carr,  Jr.    (1926),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 

Robert  C.  Carson    (1960),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Gale  H.  Carri  there  (1958),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  English 

R.  Charman  Carroll   (1944),  R.N.,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Bayard  Carter   (1931),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology' 

Allan  Murray  Cartter   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

William  H.  Cartwright   (1951),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 

*Mrs.  Helen  Kennard  Castellano   (1947).  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Milan  Rodriguez  Castellano   (1947),  Doctor  en  Filosofia  v  Letras 
Professor  of  Romance  Language^ 

Patrick  J.  Cavanaugh   (1960),  B.S.,  M.D.,  Diplomat  in  Radiation  Therapy 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology  in  Charge  of 

Radiation  Therapy  Division  Apt.  6,  618  Morehead  Avenue 

Jesse  W.  Cavener  (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Anesthesiology  B-12  Westover  Apartments 

Leon  Edward  Chaiken   (1952),  B.S.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Forest  Management  and  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Forest 

Mrs.  Roma  Sawyer  Cheek   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Clifton  Cherpack   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Walter  B.  Cherney   (1957),  CM.,  L.M.C.C,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Ernest  W.  Chick   (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Pathology  and  Clinical  Investigation 
at  Veterans  Hospital 

Elon  Henry  Clark   (1934) 
Professor  of  Medical  Art  and  Illustration 

Kenneth  Willis  Clark   (1931),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  13 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  1961 


2418  Perkins  Road 

828  Anderson  Street 

2818  Chelsea  Circle 
Hope  Valley 

Ryan  Street 

2303  Cranford  Road 

208  Faculty  Apartments 

137  Pinecrest  Road 

926  Monmouth  Avenue 

1904  House  Avenue 

907  Shepherd  Street 

Highland  Hospital 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

2111  Myrtle  Drive 

1208  Dwire  Place 

2114  Myrtle  Drive 

2511  Perkins  Road 

2511  Perkins  Road 


2737  Dogwood  Road 

210  Cottage  Lane 
Chapel  Hill 

1010  Minerva  Avenue 

1510  Carolina  Avenue 


611  Watts  Street 


Erwin  Road 


West  Markham  Avenue 
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Duke  University 


Lelia  Ross  Clark   (1949),  R.N.,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Nursing  Service 

Romane  Lewis  Clark   (1953),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

James  T.  Cleland   (1945),  M.A.,  Th.D. 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Preaching 

Frank  W.  Clippinger   (1957),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

George  Alan  Clugston   (1958),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English 
♦Paul  Hibbert  Clyde   (1937),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 
Louis  David  Cohen   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology 

Sanford  I.  Cohen    (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Robert  Taylor  Cole   (1935),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science 
fjoel  G.  Colton   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Robert  Merle  Colver   (1953),  Ed. D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
William  Wesley  Combs,  Jr.   (1958),  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English 
Norman  Francis  Conant   (1935),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Consultant  to  Department 

of  Medicine  for  Mycology 
Owen  S.  Connelly,  Jr.   (I960),  Ph.D 

Instructor  in  History 
Robert  Howe  Connery   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
Raphael  W.  Coonrad   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Orthopedics 

Thomas  Howard  Cordle   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Samuel  Owen  Cornwell   (1960),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
John  D.  Costlow   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Monroe  Cowan    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Dudley  Cowden    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Economics  304  Country  Club  Drive 

Carol  Cox   (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A.  701  Cocker  Drive 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Calvin  Cox   (1942),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  1913  University  Road 

Robert  Lawrence  Craig  (1938),  M.D.  Highland  Hospital 

Associate  in  Psychiatry  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Joyce  Crane   (1960),  R.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  Hanes  House 

Theodore  R.  Crane  (1958),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  History  809  Watts  Street 

*  Resigned,  January  31,   1961 
t  Leave  of  Absence,   Spring  1961 


880  Louise  Circle 

Apt.  10,  Sedgefield  &  Markham 

2117  Myrtle  Drive 

1302  Oakland  Avenue 

L-1B  University  Apartments 

1406  Woodburn  Road 

1505  Acadia  Street 

1527  Woodburn  Road 

7  Sylvan  Road 

2801  Dogwood  Road 

2720  Circle  Drive 

2717  Augusta  Drive 

Route  3,  Box  62 
Old  Cornwallis  Road 

Route  2.  Sherwood  Forest 
Chapel  Hill 

1722  Duke  University  Road 

Rugby  Road 

R.F.D.  #1,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Murdock  School 

Butner,  N.  C. 

Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 

Beaufort,  N.  C. 

1602  Bivins  Street 
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Robert  Nowell  Creadick   (1946),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Floyd  M.  Cross   (I960),  R.N.,  B.S.N. ,  M.S.N. 
Instructor  in  Nursing 

William  L.  Culberson    (1955),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

John  Shelton  Curtiss   (1945),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Robert  Earl  Cushman    (1945),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

W.  Kenneth  Cuyler   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Cytology  and  Anatomy 

Bingham  Dai  (1943),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Psychology 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Baughan  Dalton   (1958),  B.S.N. 
Instructor  in  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Elizabeth  Rezner  Daniel   (1960),  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Boyd  Lee  Daniels    (1952),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Paul  G.  Daston   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  Professo) 
of  Medical  Psychology 

Nobel  J.  David    (1957),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 

Eugene  A.  Davidson   (1957),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemist) 

Gilford  Davis   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Mrs.  Atala  Thayer  Scudder  Davison   ("1942),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Pediatrics 

Wilburt  Cornell  Davison    (1927).  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Profefssor  of  Pediatrics  Norwich  Way,  Hope  Valley 

John  Essary  Dees  (1939),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Urology 

Mrs.  Susan  Coons  Dees  (1939).  M.D. 
Professor  of  Pediatrics 

William  J.  DeMaria   (1951),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Sara  Jamison  Dent   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anesthesiology 

William  Ernest  DeTurk   (1949),  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
Frank  Traver  de  Vyver  (1935),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Econotnics 

•Donald  J.  Dewey   (1950),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Irving  Diamond   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Macdonald  Dick   (1932),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  and 

Associate  in  Medicine  3005  Norwich  Way,  Hope  Valley 

*  Resigned  August  31,  1960 


1200  Anderson  Street 

3025  Mossdale  Avenue 

King  Road,  Route  1 

Route  2,  Box  129 

Guess  Road 

2022  Myrtle  Drive 

Route  1,  Box  52 


2404  Perkins  Road 

Brown  Avenue 

2  Gooseneck  Road 
Chapel  Hill 

220  Dacian  Avenue 


3415  Hope  Valley  Road 

1204  Oval  Drive 

1002  Camden  Road 

2248  Cranford  Road 

Norwich  Way,  Hope  Valley 


413  Carolina  Circle 

413  Carolina  Circle 

1501  Woodburn  Road 

Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

2513  Pickett  Road 


8  Sylvan  Road 


1506  Fir  Street 
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Robert  L.  Dickens   (1949),  M.S.,  C.P.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

Marcus  L.  Dillon   (1956),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

Robert  H.  Dovenmuehle   (1956),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Mrs.  Marie-Therese  Liniere  Dow   (1934),  L.es  L.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Neal  Dow   (1934),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Owen  W.  Doyle   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 
Francis  George  Dressel    (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Robert  H.  Drews   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Latin 
Bernard  I.  Duffy   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  English 
Kenneth  Lindsay  Duke   (1940),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 


2717  Circle  Drive 

203  Francis  Street 

3527  Hamstead  Court 

2252  Cranford  Road 

2252  Cranford  Road 

1013  Professional  Village 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

309  Francis  Street 

1402  Green  Street 

2429  Perkins  Avenue 

2736  McDowell  Street 


Charles  H.  Duncan   (1959),  B.A.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 


M.S.N. 


Professor  of  Air  Science 
Arthur  Stephen  Dunning   (1959),  Ph.D 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Robert  F.  Durden   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Richard  M.  Duvall    (1960),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Economics 
Watt  Weems  Eagle   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Otolaryngology 

Fredona  Eames    (I960),  R.N.,  B.S.N 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Beamer  Easley   (1934),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Ruth  Buchanan  Eddy    (1952),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Preston  W.  Edsall    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ray  L.  Edwards   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Physics 
Carl  Eisdorfer   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 


3621  Britt  Street 


1022  Urban  Avenue 

2532  Wrightwood  Avenue 

157  Daniels  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

804  Anderson  Street 

#6  Bickett  Apartments 

604  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 

Box  6836,  College  Station 

205  Woodburn  Road,  Raleigh 

2723  Circle  Drive 


and  Lecturer  in  Department  of  Psychology 
William  Whitfield  Elliott   (1925),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Jane  G.  Elchlepp   (1956),  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Surgeon 

Lieutenant  Commander  of  U.S.P.H.S. 
Ernest  Elsevier   (1950),  M.S.  in  M.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Frank  Libman  Engel    (1947),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Associate 

Professor  of  Physiology 
E.  Harvey  Estes   (1953),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Aledicine 


606  N.  Gregson  Street 
4721  Duke  Station 

Mt.  Sinai  Road 
2413  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2501  Wrightuood  Avenue 
3542  Hamstead  Court 
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John  Wendell  Everett   (1932),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  2605  University  Drive 

Robinson  Oscar  Everett   (1956),  LL.B. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law  119  North  Dillard  Street 

Carmen  M.  Falcone  (1946),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  D-1A  University  Apartments 

Amerigo  Farina   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  2706  Woffard  Road 

David  Fair   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  History  Apt.  221  ID  Carolee  Apts. 

Judith  Farrai  (1952),  A.B.,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Medical  Literature  117  Faculty  Apartments 

Donn  Michael  Farris  (1959),  B.D.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theological  Bibliography  921  Buchanan  Blvd. 

John  Morton  Fein    (1950),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  2742  Circle  Drive 

•Charles  Fen  ton   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Arthur  Bowles  Ferguson   (1939),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  Route  2,  Guess  Road 

fCharles  E.  Ferguson   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  1301  Rosemary  St. 

George  Burton  Ferguson   (1937),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Endoscopy  and  Laryngology  Hope  Valley 

Oliver  W.  Ferguson   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  910  West  Markham  Avenue 

Bernard  F.  J.  Fetter   (1951),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology  3826  Somerset  Drive 

JJohn  H.  Fisher   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  R.  Fisher   (1960),  B.S.,  U.S.N.R. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science  3816  Hillgrand  Circle 

Eleanor  Flanagan    (1960),  A.B.  7  Emile  Apartments 

Associate  in  Physical  Therapy  Roxboro  Road 

Neil  R.  Fletcher   (1960),  B.S. 

Visiti?ig  Instructor  and  Research  Assistant  in  Physics  2703  University  Drive 

Weston  Flint  (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  1412  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Walter  L.  Floyd   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  2011  Woodrow  Street 

Donald  J.  Fluke   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  2703  Sevier  Street 

James  M.  Folson   (1959),  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  Economics  Lakeview  Road,  Rt.  2 

Wiley  Davis  Forbus   (1930),  M.D.  3615  Alleghany  Drive 

Professor  of  Pathology  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rose  Juliet  Forgione   (1956),  R.N.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatric  Nursing  H-12  Westover  Park  Apartments 

John  Alvis  Fowler   (1953),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Pediatrics  1504  Woodburn  Road 

Regina  Frayser   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  in  Physiology  204  E.  Markham  Avenue 

*  Died,  July  21,  1960 

t  Leave  of  Absence,   Fall  1960 

t  Resigned  August  31,  1960 
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Charles  F.  Frenzel   (1955),  B.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration  and 
Superintendent  of  Duke  Hospital 

Irwin  Fridovich   (1958),  Ph.D. 
Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Samuel  J.  Friedberg  (1960),  B.S.,  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
William  J.  Furbish   (1954),  B.S.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Mercedes  Gaffrom   (1958),  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Psychology 
William  Jackson  Galbraith   (1960),  B.S. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Nick  Galifianakis   (1960),  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Economics 

Thomas  Muir  Gallie,  Jr.   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Clarence  Ellsworth  Gardner,  Jr.  (1930),  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  of  Surgery 
William  Henry  Gardner,  Jr.   (1953),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  M.Eng. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
*Norman  Garmezy   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Consultant  in  Medical  Psychology  in 

Department  of  Psychiatry  3423  Hope  Valley  Road 

Lucille  Draper  Gault   (1960),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  110  Carr  Street,  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Ila  Gehman  (1959),  Ed.D. 

Consultant  in  Psychiatry  and  Lecturer  in  Psychology  1312  Shepherd  Street 

W.  Scott  Gehman,  Jr.    (1954),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Education 

Nicholas  G.  Georgiade   (1951),  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plastic  Surgery 
Rhett  Truesdale  George,  Jr.   (1957),  M.S.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
John  Jay  Gergan   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Hans  W.  Gerhard    (1959),  "Abitur,"  "Diplom  rer.pol. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 


3950  Bristol  Road 

305  West  Markham  Avenue 

2305  Elmwood 

Route  1,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

2110  Wilson  Street 

2802  Legion  Avenue 

308  Mallard  Avenue 

1012  West  Trinity  Avenue 

Route  1,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

1519  Woodburn  Road 


1312  Shepherd  Street 


2523  Wrightwood  Avenue 


919  Broad  Street 


2803  Nation  Avenue 


Ph.D. 


1410  Alabama  Avenue 
Federico  G.  Gil   (1960),  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Dr.  of  Pol.  Sc,  Licentiate  of  Diplom.  Law 


Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Donald  Gillin   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Richard  Glaser   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 

John  Glasson   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Orthopedics 
Clarence  Gohdes   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Joseph  Leonard  Goldner   (1950),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 

Richard  A.  Goodling  (1959),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care 
Walter  Gordy   (1946),  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.H.C. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Physics 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 


Mt.  Bolus,  Chapel  Hill 

623  Green  Street 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

615  Swift  A\enue 

2737  Circle  Drive 

602  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

Box  115-A,  Rt.  1 

2521  Perkins  Road 
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John  A.  Goree    (1959),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  3817  Hillgrand  Circle 

Virginia  Gover   (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  2722  Brown  Avenue 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Grant   (1958),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  106  Buchanan  Boulevard 

Richard  Babson  Grant   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  2509  Wrightwood  Avenue 

•Irving  Emery  Gray  (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  124  Pinecrest  Road 

Robert  Lee  Green,  Jr.   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry  220  Elder 

Ronald  C.  Greene   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  in  Biochemistry  2220  Elba  Street 

John  R.  Gregg  (1957),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  Pickett  and  Randolph  Roads 

Eugene  Greuling   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics  2414  Perkins  Road 

Robert  H.  Grimm   (I960),  B.A.,  M.A. 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Philosophy  909  Clarendon  Street 

Egil  Grislis   (1959),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Historical  Theology  1107  Urban  Avenue 

Keith  Sanford  Grimson   (1930-42;  1945),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  3313  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Paul  Magnus  Gross  (1919),  Ph.D. 

William  Howell  Pegram  Professor  of  Chemistry  3816  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 
Samson  R.  Gross   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology  206  Swift  Avenue 

Julia  Rebecca  Grout   (1924),  M.S. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  804  Berkeley  Street 

Walter  R.  Guild    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biophysics  2515  Pickett  Road 

Norman  Guttman    (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  201  West  Woodridge  Drive 

Donald  B.  Hackel   (1960),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology  2535  Perkins  Road 

Douglas  Chalmers  Hague   (1960),  B.Com.,  M.Com.  423  Granville  Road 

Visiting  Professor  of  Economics  Chapel  Hill 

Ellis  P.  Hagler   (1936),  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Route  1,  Cornwallis  Road 

Herbert  R.  Hahn   (1958),  M.B.A.,  B  of  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  Route  1,  Cambridge  Road 

Howard  N.  Haines  (1943),  B.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  2732  Dogwood  Road 

Frank  Gregory  Hall   (1926-42;  1945),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  122  Pinecrest  Road 

Hugh  Marshall  Hall   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  2413  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Kenneth  D.  Hall   (1958),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology  3804  Hillgrand  Circle 

Louise  Hall   (1931),  S.B.  Arch.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  6636  College  Station 

John  Hamilton  Hallowell   (1942),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  2709  Augusta  Drive 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  1960 
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Charles  F.  Halsted   (1958),  B.A.,  Major.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Associate  Professor  of  Air  Science 

Edwin  Crowell  Hamblen   (1931),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Endocrinology  and  Associate  Professor  of 


813  Lancaster  Street 


Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
William  Baskerville  Hamilton    (1936),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Philip  Handler   (1939),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 

*John  Kennedy  Hanks   (1954),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Lecturer  in 

Church  Music 
fFrank  Allan  Hanna   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Oscar  Carl  Edvard  Hansen-Pruss   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Charge  of  Clinical  Microscopy 

+Earl  Thomas  Hanson    (1946),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Kile  Clinton  Hardesty    (1958),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 

Paul  Hardin,  III   (1958),  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law  and  Assistant  Professoi 
of  Legal  Medicine 

Ellwood  Scott  Harrar   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
Paul  Harrawood   (1956),  M.S.  in  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Harold  Joseph  Harris  (1960),  B.A.,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Jerome  Sylvan  Harris   (1936),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Associate 

Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Reece  T.  Harris  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Francis  Parks  Harrison    (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Julian  Deryl  Hart   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery 
William  John  Harvey  (1960),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

George  Corbin  Harwell   (1935),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Charles  Roy  Hauser   (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

§Murry  Havens   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Sue  Hayes   (1960),  B.S.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  of  Nursing 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Helmick    (1949),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health  and 

Director  of  Student  Health,  Woman's  College 


810  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 


2256  Cranford  Road 


2529  Perkins  Road 


1810  Glendale  Avenue 


2239  Cranford  Road 

3303  Surrey  Road 

Hope  Valley 


613  Swift  Avenue 
1007  Monmouth  Avenue 

3327  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2228  Cranford  Road 

105  West  Woodridge  Drive 

1009  Highland  Woods 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2907  Hope  Valley  Road 

Fairview  Road,  Chapel  Hill 

2722  Circle  Drive 

2324  Duke  University  Road 

1421  Woodland  Drive 

2115  Wilson  Street 

1021  Rosehill  Avenue 

E23  Westover  Park  Apartments 

2412  West  Club  Boulevard 


Infirmary,  East  Campus 


*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  1961 
t  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 
t  Resigned  August  31,   1960 
§  Resigned  January  31,  1960 
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144  Pinecrest  Road 


144  Pinecrest  Road 

702  Buchanan  Boulevard 

1407  Clarendon  Street 

101  Faculty  Apartments 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

1404  Anderson  Street 

2936  Chapel  Hill  Road 

K.-3B  University  Apartments 

1216  Woodburn  Road 

Box  27,  West  Durham  Station 


2207  Lafayette  Street 


James  Paisley  Hendrix   (1938),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Therapeutics 

Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Hendrix   (1958),  B.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Simeon  K.  Heninger   (1955),  B.Litt.   (Oxon.),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
James  Donald  Henry   (1960),  M.M. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Music 

Stuart  C.  Henry   (1959),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  American  Christianity 

C.  Nash  Herndon   (1958),  M.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  of  Preventive  Medicine 

in  Genetics  and  Heredity 
Stephen  Duncan  Heron,  Jr.    (1950),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Frederick  L.  Herzog   (1960),  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Th.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
Duncan  Charteris  Hetherington    (1930),  Ph.D.,  M.D 

Professor  of  Anatomy 

Albert  Heyman   (1953),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Arthur  Owen  Hickson   (1929),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Douglas  Greenwood  Hill   (1931),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  Box  275,  Rt.  2,  St.  Mary's  Road 

Hans  J.  Hillerbrand   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  European  Christianity 

Frederick  R.  Hine  (1958),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiai  2317  Prince  Street 

Marie  Hinman   (1959),  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Director 

of  Nursery  D-2  Westover  Park  Apartments 

Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs   (1935).  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Clyde  Hogsed    (1957),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Clyde  Nelson  Holland   (1957),  B.S.  in  C.E. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Irving  Brinton  Hoi  ley,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

William  Hollister   (1955),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Surgery 

Frederic  B.  M.  Hollyday   (1956),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Francis  Virginia  Lee  Holton   (1947),  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Calvin  Bryce  Hoover   (1925),  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics 

Edward  Charles  Horn   (1946),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Zoology 

Christopher  Horsfield   (1959),  M.A. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Doris  Ah  lee  Howell   (1955),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 


115  Pinecrest  Road 

Dogwood  Acres,  Box  91 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

314  Faculty  Apartments 

2506  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Moore  County  Hospital 

Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Apartment  3,  2215  Elder  Street 

407  Erwin  Apartments 

1702  Duke  University  Road 

818  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

214  Faculty  Apartments 

1204  Woodburn  Road 
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Shao-Nan  Huang   (1959),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

Wayland  Elroy  Hull   (1953),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 

Harold  J.  Humm   (1954),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

*Don  Dougan  Humphrey    (1945),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

-f-Mrs.  Wanda  Sanborn  Hunter   (1947),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Allan  S.  Hurlburt   (1956),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 

Thelma  Marguerite  Ingles    (1949),  R.N.,  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education  and 
Director,  Division  of  Nursing  Education 

O.  Kelly  Ingram   (1959),  B.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Theology 

John  Innis   (1959),  B.S.,  Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science 
Joseph  K.  Isley   (1961),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  in  Charge  of 

Isotope  Division  and  Research 
Ann  Madeline  Jacobansky   (1953),  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Professor  of  Nursing 

Robinson  B.  James   (1960),  B.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Religion 

Marianna  Duncan  Jenkins   (1948),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Bronislas  de  Leval  Jezierski   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and  Liter 

Frederick  Charles  Joerg   (1947),  M.B.A. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Betty  Sue  Johnson   (1955),  R.N.,  B.S.N.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  and  Act 
in  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  Nursing 

Charles  B.  Johnson   (1956),  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

F.  Clifford  Johnson   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology 
Gordon  L.  Johnson   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

+Terry  Walter  Johnson,  Jr.   (1954),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Barney  L.  Jones  (1956),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Edward  Ellsworth  Jones   (1953),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Thomas  T.  Jones   (1958),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 

§  Archibald  Currie  Jordan   (1925),  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

*  Resigned  August  31,   1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  1961 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,   1960-61 
§  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 


11171/4  Clarendon  Street 

1624  Marion  Avenue 

2528  Wrightwood  Avenue 


Apartment  2 
803  Lancaster  Street 

112  Buchanan  Boulevard 


118  Newell  Street 

3705  Pendergrass  Street 

2200  Kirkwood  Drive 

1017  Anderson  Street 

102  Faculty  Apartments 

2501  West  Club  Boulevard 

619  Morehead  Avenue 

ature         3800  Hillgrand  Drive 

2116  Pershing  Street 

ino  Director 

Ryan  Road.  Route  5 

2714  McDowell  Street 

3203  Eubank  Circle 

2104  Dartmouth  Drive 

2408  Prince  Street 

2622  Pickett  Road 

1705  Forest  Road 

2701  Augusta  Drive 

147  Pinecrest  Road 
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Helen  Louise  Kaiser   (1943),  R.P.T.T. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Therapy 

William  Arthur  Kale   (1952),  B.D. 

Professor  of  Christian  Education 
Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Kamin   (1958),  R.N.,  C.P.H.N. 

Acting  Instructor  in  Nursing 

Henry  Kamin    (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Nathan  Kaufman    (1960),  B.Sc.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology 

Thomas  F.  Keller   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Walter  Kempner   (1934),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medicine 

Ronald  Kenny   (1958),  B.S. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology 

Van  Leslie  Kenyon,  Jr.   (1945),  M.M.E. 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Grace  Pardridge  Kerby   (1947),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Alan  C.  Kerckhoff  (1958),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Gregory  Adams  Kimble   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Herbert  D.  Kimmel    (1960),  Ph.D. 

J'isiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Thomas  DeArman  Kinney    (1960).  A.B..  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Norman  Kirschner  (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Surgery  and 

Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Mrs.  Janet  Smith  Kistler   (1957).  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Janis  Klavins   (I960),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

William  Klenz   (1947),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

John  L.  Kline.  Jr.    (1958),  B.A.,  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.S.  Navy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science  301  E.  Raleigh  Street,  Siler  City,  N.  C 

Peter  H.  Klopfer   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Paul  R.  Knox   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Anesthesiology 

Sigmund  Koch    (1942-47;  1948),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Peter  Robert  Kosting   (1960),  B.S.,  M.Ch.M.E..  Ph.D 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Jack  L.  Kostyo   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 

John  C.  Kouns   (1957),  D.D.S. 
Associate  in  Dentistry 

♦Paul  Jackson  Kramer  (1931),  Ph.D. 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 


804  Berkeley  Street 

500  East  Markham  Avenue 

2417  Perkins  Road 

2417  Perkins  Road 

316  South  Gregson  Street 

1024  West  Markham  Avenue 

1505  Virginia  Avenue 

1010  Gloria  Avenue 

Route  3.  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

707  Louise  Circle 

1921  Essex  Road 

2513  Wrightwood  Avenue 

702  Vickers  Avenue 

HI 6  South  Gregson  Street 

614  North  Gregson  Street 

703  Louise  Circle 

316  South  Gregson  Street 
24  Rogerson  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Route  1,  Box  293 

Powell  Street 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Route  2,  Durham 

3827  Sommerset  Drive 

804  Starmount  Drive 

Sourwood  Drive 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2251  Cranford  Road 
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Edward  Kready  Kraybill    (1939),  M.S.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Mrs.  Juanita  Kreps  (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
William  R.  Krigbaum   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

George  Frederic  Kuder  (1948),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Sudhir  Kumar   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 

Edward  Charles  Kunkle   (1948),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Neurology 

Mrs.  Maurine  Boie  LaBarre   (1961),  B.S.  in  Ed. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Weston  LaBarre   (1946),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Anthropology 

Creighton  Lacy   (1953),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Missions  and  Social  Ethics 

Martin  Lakin   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Charles  Earl  Landon   (1926),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Thomas  A.  Langford    (1956),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

John  Tate  Lanning   (1927),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Jeanne  Larkin   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoologx 

John  E.  Larsh,  Jr.   (1943),  Sc.D. 
Professor  of  Parasitology 

Arthur  Larson   (1958),  D.C.L. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center 

John  Laszlo   (1960),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 

Elvin  Remus  Latty   (1937),  J.D.,  J.Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Law  3620 

Richard  H.  Leach   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Richard  I.  Leighton    (1960),  B.A. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Economics 
Harold  J.  LefkofF   (1960),  B.S.,  M.D. 

Associate  in  Ophthalmology 

Maurice  Lesage   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Experimental  Surgery 

♦Harold  Walter  Lewis   (1949),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

Martha  Modena  Lewis  (1933),  M.A. 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Ralph  Elton  Lewis  (1941),  M.S.  in  M.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 


2726  Circle  Drive 

Morgan  Creek  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


2015  Woodland  Drive 

2516  Perkins  Road 

904  Lancaster  Street 

2525  Perkins  Road 

1311  Alabama  Avenue 

1311  Alabama  Avenue 
2714  Dogwood  Road 

1840  Forest  Road 
1514  Edgevale  Road 

2513  Glendale  Avenue 

3007  Surrey  Road 
Hope  Valley 

K-3D  Duke  University  Road 

Memorial  Hospital 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

3408  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

2218  Pratt  Street 

Hathaway  Road,  Hope  Valley 

1419  Dollar  Avenue 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

406  West  Markham  Avenue 

Old  Airport  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2307  Sprunt  Street 

407  Erwin  Apartments 

1401  Alabama  Avenue 
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Charles  Harris  Livengood,  Jr.   (1946),  LL.B. 
Professor  of  Law 

William  S.  Livingston   (1960),  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 

♦Daniel  A.  Livingstone   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Charles  E.  Llewellyn,  Jr.   (1955),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Barry  L.  Logan    (1958),  MA. 

Instructor  in  English 

Arthur  Hill  London,  Jr.   (1932),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Ernest  Croft  Long   (1956),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Mildred  Long   (1959),  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Hans  Lowenbach   (1940),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pediatrics 

Morton  Lowengrub   (1960),  M.S. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Charles  Lucien  Baker  Lowndes    (1934),  S.J.D. 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Law 

Robert  Agner  Lutz   (1960),  B.A. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

William  S.  Lynn,  Jr.   (1954),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Associate  in  Biochemistry 

Angus  M.  McBryde   (1931),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Mrs.  Ella  McCall   (1958),  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Psychiatric  Nursing 

Thomas  Robert  McCants   (1959),  B.S.  Commander,  U.S.  Navy 
Associate  Professor  of  Naval  Science 

Kenneth  Scott  McCarty   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Wallace  McClure   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Consulting  Director  of  the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center 
and  Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

Gelolo  McHugh   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Henry  Mcintosh   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  2406  N.  Duke  Street  Extension 

James  Thomas  McKeel,  Jr.    (1956),  B.E.E.,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

John  C.  McKinney   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Professor  of  Medical 
Sociology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 

Mary  Helen  McLachlan   (1957),  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Dietetics 

Robert  M.  McLeod  (1955),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 


2804  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

801  Onslow  Street 

816  Starmount  Drive 

3525  Hamstead  Court 

Route  1,  Erwin  Circle 


808  Wells  Street 

Route  1,  Box  204B 
Erwin  Road 

904  Lancaster  Street 


Route  3,  Box  79 

602  Maplewood  Avenue 

2016  Club  Boulevard 

1206  Oval  Drive 

4014  Bristol  Road,  Hope  Valley 

3406  Westover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

101  West  Club  Boulevard 

2309  Carver  Street 

2713  Dogwood  Road 

204  Faculty  Apartments 

1010  Monmouth  Avenue 

Duke  Street  Extension 

2622  Charlotte  Street 

2713  Circle  Drive 
2022  Bivins  Street 
4505  Duke  Station 
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Harry  Thurman  McPherson  (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
Samuel  D.  McPherson,  Jr.   (1949),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Opthalmology 
John  Nelson  Macduff  (1956),  M.M.E. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Thomas  Andrew  Mackey   (1961),  B.S. 

Computor  Laboratory  Instructor 
George  L.  Maddox   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology       1012  N.  Duke  Street 
Douglas  Blount  Maggs  (1930),  J.D.,  S.J.D. 

Professor  of  Law  3940  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Mary  Catherine  Male  (1958),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dietetics 
Alan  Krebs  Manchester    (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 
♦Clyde  Leonard  Manschreck   (1954),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
Alexander  R.  Margulis   (1957),  M.D.,  Captain,  U.S.  Army 

Visiting  Associate  in  Radiology 
Joseph  Eldridge  Markee  (1943),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Dean  in 

Charge  of  Admissions  in  School  of  Medicine 
Sidney  David  Markman   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Art  History  and  Archaeology 
William  Cary  Maxwell    (1930),  Ph.D. 


3200  Oxford  Drive 


29  Oak  Drive 


2733  Doswood  Road 


Men's  Graduate  Center 


Louise  Circle 


406  Swift  Avenue 


2403  Prince  Street 


Fort  Bragg,  N.  C, 


1015  Demerius  Street 


919  Urban  Avenue 


Associate  Professor  of  German 
Otto  Meier,  Jr.    (1934),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Joan  Meiller   (1959),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Richard  Meiller   (1958),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Elijah  Eugene  Menefee,  Jr.   (1940),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine 
Horst  Meyer   (1959),  Docteur  es  Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
M.  Victor  Michalak   (1950),  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Gustavus  H.  Miller   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Norman  Miller   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
j-Carol  L.  Mitcham   (1955),  R.N.,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Obstetric  Nursing 
Mrs.  Jo  Anne  Mitchell   (1959),  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Margaret  Mitchell   (1957),  R.N.,  B.S.N.E. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
+Robert  John  Montfort    (1940),  B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Montrose  J.  Moses  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
t  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 
%  Resigned  August  30,  1960 


142  Pinecrest  Road 


1 13  Pinecrest  Road 


2314  Wilson  Street 


2314  Wilson  Street 


2205  Cranford  Road 


1411  Anderson  Street 


2432  Wrightwood  Avenue 


Bartram  Drive 
1-A  William  Circle 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
25  Roberson  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

■jfi,  Atlas  Apartments 

2728  Brown  Avenue 


152  Pinecrest  Road 
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Earl  George  Mueller    (1945).  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Art  1108  Watts  Street 

Mrs.  Julia  Wilkinson  Mueller   (1939-41;  1946),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  1108  Watts  Street 

Robert  J.  Murphy,  Jr.   (1950),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Pediatrics  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

♦Frances  J.  Murray   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  3362  Denise  Street 

Thomas  N.  Nash,  Jr.   (1959),  B.S.  in  M.E. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering  916  Monmouth  Avenue 

Blaine  S.  Nashold,  Jr.   (1957),  M.Sc.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Division  of  Neurosurgery  410  East  Forest  Hills 
Aubrey  Willard  Naylor   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany  881  Louise  Circle 

Glenn  Robert  Negley   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  3610  Hathaway  Road 

Ernest  William  Nelson   (1926),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History  Box  6065,  College  Station 

M.  William  Nesbitt,  Jr.   (1957),  B.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  Administration  1609  Peace  Street 

Barbara  Carol  Newborg   (1952),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  1503  Virginia  Avenue 

E.  G.  Newman    (1960),  M.D. 

lssociate  in  Psychiatry  2614  Charlotte  Stree 

Henry  Winston  Newson   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics  1111  North  Gregson  Street 

Claude  Nichols    (1958),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry  1114  Woodburn  Road 

William  McNeal  Nicholson   (1935),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Assistant  Dean  in 

Charge  of  Postgraduate  Education  824  Anderson  Street 

Walter  Mckinley  Nielsen   (1925),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Physics  139  Pinecrest  Road 

William  C.  North    (1959),  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology  1514  Fir  Street 

Holgar  Olof  Nygard    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  1005  Lamond  Avenue 

Walter  D.  Obrist   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  2521  Pickett  Road 

Guy  Leary  Odom   (1943),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Neurosurgeiy  2812  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

Daniel  Alexander  Okun    (1957),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering  Dogwood  Drive,  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  F.  Olechovsky    (1960),  A.B.,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Greek  1107  Minerva 

Billie  Brown  Olive   (1959),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  LL.B. 

Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering  113  Pinecrest  Road 

F.  Hodge  O'Neal   (1959),  LL.B.,  S.J.D. 

Professor  of  Law  Route  2,  Chapel  Hill 

Wayne  A.  O'Neil   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English  1719  James  Street 

Henry  J.  Oosting   (1932),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany  2642  University  Drive 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 
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Edward  Stewart  Orgain   (1934),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  3321  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Roderick  B.  Ormandy   (1953),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Speech  Pathology  14  Meadowbrook  Drive 

Robert  Tappan  Osborn    (1954),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  216  Monmouth  Avenue 

Suydan  Osterhout   (1959),  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  and  Instructor  in  Microbiology  802  Starmont  Drive 

Athos  Ottolenghi    (1959),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  1U03  Demerius  Street 

John  R.  Overman   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Assistant 

Professor  of  Medicine  Sevier  Street 

Harry  Ash  ton  Owen,  Jr.   (1951),  B.E.E.,  M.S.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  1123  Woodburn  Road 

John  Palacios   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Senior  Counselor 

in  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  227  Dacian  Avenue 

Aubrey  Edwin  Palmer   (1944),  B.S.  in  E.,  C.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  2525  Highland  Avenue 

♦Harold  Talbot  Parker   (1939),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  923  Dacian  Avenue 

Roy  T.  Parker   (1954),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  1 1 1   Pinecrest  Road 

Russell  J.  Parkinson   (1959),  M.A. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  History  4141  Duke  Station 

Percy  Herbert  Partridge   (1959),  M.A. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science  7  Sylvan  Road 

Joel  Francis  Paschal   (1954),  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Law  4003  Chapel  Hill  Road 

fRansom  Rathbone  Patrick  (1954),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Art  History  116  Pinecrest  Road 

John  Patton   (1959),  M.D.  Highland  Hospital 

Associate  in  Psychiatry  Asheville,  N.  C. 

fLewis  Patton   (1926),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  614  Swift  Avenue 

Wendell  K.  Patton    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology  2510  Vesson  Avenue,  Apt.  #1 

Hilda  I.  Pavlov  (1960),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Russian  709  Reta  Road 

Michael  I.  Pavlov    (1960),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  709  Reta  Road 

William  Bernard  Peach   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  920  Dacian  Street 

Talmadge  Lee  Peele   (1939),  M.D. 

Assoicate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Medicine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  (Did 

Lecturer  in  Psychology  KD2  University  Apartments 

Charles  Henry  Peete,  Jr.   (1953),  M.D. 

Assistmit  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gy7iecology  2027  Woodrow  Street 

William  P.  J.  Peete   (1955),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Assistant 

to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  2816  Winton  Road 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 

t  Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  1961 
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Harold  Sanford  Perry   (1932),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Solomon  Paul  Perry   (1953),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology 

Elbert  Lapsley  Persons   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health 

Walter  Scott  Persons   (1930),  A.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Ernst  Peschel    (1953),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

*Ray  C.  Petry    (1937),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Church  History 

Olan  Lee  Petty  (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

John  Bernard  Pfeiffer,  Jr.   (1949),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

James  Henry  Phillips   (1946),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

Jane  Philpott   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Henry  Floyd  Pickett  (1935),  A.B. 

Associate  in  Medical  Art  and  Illustration 
and  Photographer 

Kenneth  LeRoy  Pickrell   (1944),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Plastic  Surgery 

Leo  Pine   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 

Jacques  C.  Poirier   (1955),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemist) x 

Victor  Politano   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Urology 

Francis  Ross  Porter   (1930),  B.S. 

Professor  of  Hospital  Administration  and  Director  of 
Duke  Medical  Center  Foundation 

Richard  M.  Portwood   (1959),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 

Raymond  W.  Postlethwait  (1955),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Chief  of  Surgery  at 
Veterans  Hospital 

Mary  Alverta  Poston   (1930),  A.M. 
Associate  in  Bacteriology 

Mary  Poteat  (1935),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

William  M.  Poteat  (1960),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Christianity  and  Culture 
Benjamin  E.  Powell   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Thomas  C.  Powell   (1957),  B.S.,  Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Instructor  in  Air  Science 

Richard  Lionel  Predmore    (1950),  D.M.L. 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  1961 


2303  Crani'ord  Road 
3602  Rugby  Road 

723  Anderson  Street 

612  Swift  Avenue 

2306  Pershing  Street 

128  Pinecrest  Road 

4505  Ryan  Street 

3414  Rugby  Road 

2517  Perkins  Road 

2260  Cranford  Road 

1212  W.  Cornwallis  Road 

3  Sylvan  Road 

2402  Chapel  Hill  Road 

210  West  Lavender  Street 

2128  Englewood  Avenue 

Hillsboro,  N.  C. 
1720  Vista  Street 

Erwin  Road 


13  Alastair  Court,  Swift  Avenue 

103  Faculty  Apartments 

Greenwood  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

3609  Hathaway  Road 
Hope  Valley 


1024  Gloria  Avenue 


2413  Perkins  Road 
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Jack  J.  Preiss  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department 

of  Psychiatry  and  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in 

Department  of  Sociology  2019  Pershing  Street 

♦James  Ligon  Price,  Jr.   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  2723  Circle  Drive 

Reynolds  Price  (1958),  B.  Litt.  (Oxon.) 

Instructor  in  English  Route  1,  Box  263 

Catherine  Proctor    (1958),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  D-8  Westover  Apartments 

Jesse  Harris  Proctor,  Jr.    (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  613  Swift  Avenue 

Albert  Ellsworth  Pugh   (1953),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Chief,  Staff  Headquarters 

Professional  Service,  Veterans  Hospital  Veterans  Hospital 

Richard  E.  Quaintance,  Jr.   (1958),  MA. 

Instructor  in  English  908  W.  Markham  Avenue 

Louis  D.  Quin   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  2740  McDowell  Street 

Gaylin  W.  Quinn   (1957),  D.D.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics  806  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

Charles  William  Ralston   (1953),  B.S.,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Soils  2531  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Dale  B.  J.  Randall   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  111  Watts  Street 

♦Robert  Stanley  Rankin   (1927),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  1227  Vickers  Avenue 

fBenjamin  Ulysses  Ratchford  (1928),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Jack  E.  Rathnell    (1961),  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  2012  Ward  Street 

Esther  Ratliff  (1957),  B.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dietetics  402  Buchanan  Boulevard 

Israel  Thomas  Reamer  (1931),  Ph.G. 

Associate  in  Pharmacy  2406  West  Club  Boulevard 

Kenneth  James  Reardon   (1947),  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  2821  Winton  Road 

Robert  James  Reeves   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Radiology  920  Anderson  Street 

Mrs.  Wally  Reichenberg-Hackett   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  College  Station 

Donald  H.  Reiman   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English  503  Compton  Place 

Thomas  D.  Reynolds   (1953),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  2502  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Rallou  A.  Rhasis   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology  208  Buchanan  Boulevard 

Joseph  Banks  Rhine   (1927),  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Parapsychology  Laboratory  Route  3,  Hillsboro 

McMurry  S.  Richey  (1954),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 

Christian  Education  and  Christian  Nurture  2725  Dogwood  Road 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
t  Resigned  August  31,   1960 
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Harold  Perry  Richmond   (1957),  B.S.  in  E.E. 
Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Joseph  N.  Riddel    (1960),  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  English 

Dana  Phelps  Ripley    (1959),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Romaiice  Languages 

Henry  Stoutte  Roberts,  Jr.   (1948),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

*John  Henderson  Roberts   (1931),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Roscoe  R.  Robinson   (1960),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 


Herman  Robl   (1959),  Ph.D.  Dr.  habil. 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

fEliot  H.  Rodnick   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psyc/tology  and  Consultant  in  Medical  Psychology 

Robert  Samuel  Rogers   (1937),  Ph.D.,  F.A.A.R. 

Professor  of  Latin 

Theodore  Ropp   (1938),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Norman  F.  Ross   (1937),  D.D.S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Theodore  Rosett   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Associate  in  Biochemistry 

^Robert  Seaman  Rowe   (1956),  D.Eng. 

/.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Donald  Francis  Roy   (1950),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

John  Jesse  Rudin,  II   (1945),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
Mabel  F.  Rudisill    (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Julian  Meade  Ruffin   (1930),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medicine 

Ralph  Wayne  Rundles   (1945),  Ph.D.,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medicine 

JReames  Hawthorne  Sales  (1949),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Herman  Salinger  (1955),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  German 


807  Hermitage  Court 

1412  Ruffin  Street 

2724  Erwin  Road 

2527  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2813  Legion  Avenue 

308  Vineyard 

2008  West  Club  Boulevard 


Herbert  A.  Saltzman   (1957),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Aledicine 

John  Salzano   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 

Karl  Sandberg  (1959),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 


Muriel  I.  Sandeen    (1950),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Aaron  P.  Sanders   (1956),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Director  of  the 
Isotope  Laboratory 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
t  Resigned,  January  31,  1961 
t  Resigned,  August  31,   1960 


148  Pinecrest  Road 

302  East  Woodridge  Drive 

2811  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

1713  James  Street 

604  North  Gregson  Street 

1017  Rosehill  Avenue 

2121  Woodrow  Street 

816  Anderson  Street 

132  Pinecrest  Road 

3444  Rugby  Road,  Hope  Valley 

2207  Bivins  Street 

803  Starmont  Drive 

2117  Englewood  Avenue 

708  Louise  Circle 


2501  Banner  Street 
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•Charles  Richard  Sanders   (1937),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Baxter  B.  Sapp,  Jr.   (1960),  D.D.S. 

Associate  in  Dentistry 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Curtis  Saville  (1947),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Lloyd  Blackstone  Saville   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
John  Henry  Saylor   (1928),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Herman  Max  Schiebel   (1939),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Surgery 
Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen   (1952),  Mag.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology 
Mrs.  Bodil  Schmidt-Nielsen   (1956),  D.D.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Research  Professor  of  Zoology 
George  C.  Schoolfield   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  German 

Franz  Schrader   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Charles  W.  Hargitt 

Senior  Research  Fellow 
Francis  Xavier  Schumacher   (1937),  B.S. 

Professor  of  Forestry 
Nathan  Schupper   (1960),  D.D.S. 

Associate  in  Dentistry 
George  T.  Schwenning   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 
fEsther  Louise  Schwerman   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
William  Evans  Scott   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Will  Camp  Sealy   (1946),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Thoracic  Surgery 
Walter  James  Seeley   (1925),  E.E.,  M.S. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
James  Hustead  Semans   (1953),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Urology 
Richard  K.  Seymour   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 
Fred  Shabel    (1957),  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  AG-3D  University  Apartments 

+David  Shaw  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 

Department  of  Sociology 
John  Herman  Shields   (1926),  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
Milford  E.  Shirley   (1960),  B.B.A.,  Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
Melvin  G.  Shimm   (1953),  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law 
William  Warren  Shingleton    (1947),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  3866  Summerset  Drive 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  Fall  1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  1961 
%  Died,  September  1,  1960 


103  Pinecrest  Road 

University  Apartments 

1103  Anderson  Street 

1103  Anderson  Street 

2500  Perkins  Road 

1020  Anderson  Street 

2524  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2524  Wrightwood  Avenue 

1026  West  Trinity  Avenue 

2717  Dogwood  Road 

6  Sylvan  Road 

222  East  Markham  Avenue 
412  Smith  Avenue 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

909  Lambeth  Circle 

1311  Dollar  Avenue 

2232  Cranford  Road 

1005  Urban  Avenue 

1415  Bivins  Street 

1311  Carolina  Avenue 


1315  Vickers  Avenue 


2527  Ross  Road 


2429  Wrightwood  Avenue 
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1003  East  Camden  Avenue 


Apartment  A,  Sedgefield  &  Markham 


204  Forest  Wood  Drive 

3910  Dover  Road 

2433  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2501  Perkins  Road 
31  Mount  Bolus  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
I  F.S.  Marine  Corps 

2101  Myrtle  Drive 


Colonel, 


Barry  Shmavonian    (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 

and  Lecturer  in  Department  of  Psychology  3101 1/^  Wake  Forest  Road 

♦Joseph  Robert  Shoenfield   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  Derek  Shows   (1960),  A.B.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  English 

;  Herbert  O.  Sieker   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
.  George  Addison  Silver,  III    (1946),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Albert  J.  Silverman   (1953),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Edward  Christian  Simmons   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Ida  Simpson    (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ormond  Ralph  Simpson    (1960),  B.S.  in  M.E 
Professor  of  Naval  Science 
,  William  Hays  Simpson   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Allan  P.  Sindler   (1954-55;  1959),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
I  Leroy  C.  Skinner    (1959),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Albert  G.  Smith   (1951),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

C.  Gaddis  Smith    (1958),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  History 

!  David  Tillerson  Smith    (1930),  M.D.  Litt.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Grover  C.  Smith   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hilrie  Shelton  Smith    (1931),  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  American  Religious  Thought 
Jesse  Graham  Smith   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 
Joel  Smith    (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
John  Lawton  Smith   (1960),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Opthalmology 

Peter  Smith   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chmistry 

Robert  E.  Smith    (1960),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Care  and  Psychiatric  Counsel 

Robert  Sidney  Smith    (1932),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Wirt  W.  Smith   (1957),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Surgery 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Half-time,   1960-61 


1406  Dollar  Avenue 

1506  Kent  Street 

Piedmont  Apartments 

3831  Summerset  Drive 

3122  Oxford  Drive 

3437  Dover  Road 
Hope  Vallev 

1008  Gregson  Street 

2721  Dogwood  Road 

1118  Woodburn  Road 

1014  Norwood  Avenue 

3805  Hillgrand  Circle 

3115  Mossdale  Avenue 

Route  1,  Box  334 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2236  Cranford  Road 

3301  Surrey  Road 
Hope  Valley 
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Ralph  E.  Snider    (I960),  D.D.S. 
Associate  in  Dentistry 

Joachim  R.  Sommer  (1957),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

Madison  Spach    (1957),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Dorothy  Spangler    (1954),  B.S.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Cooper  Phillips  Speaks   (1958),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  English 

Joseph  John  Spengler    (1934),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics 

Charles  Donald  Spielberger   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Hertha  D.  E.  Sponer   (1935),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

#Faye  Eurlene  Spring  (1956),  R.N.,  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Nursing 

Dale  Fisher  Stansbury   (1946),  J.S.D. 
Professor  of  Law 

Eugene  Anson  Stead,  Jr.   (1947),  M.D. 

Florence  McAlister  Professor  of  Medicine 
Robert  S.  Stempfel,  Jr.   (1957),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
Charles  Ronald  Stephen   (1950),  M.D.C.M.,  D.A., 

Professor  of  Anesthesiology  and  Chief  Anesthetist 

-Harold  Patty  Stephenson   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
tLionel  Stevenson    (1955),  B.Litt.   (Oxon.),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English 

William  Frank  Stinespring   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Frederick  William  Stocker  ('1943),  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  1124  West  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 


2417  Br u  ton  Roa 

913  Lambeth  Circle 

2016  Sunset  Avenue 

D-8  Westover  Apartments 

G3C  University  Apartments 

2240  Cranford  Road 

3309  Avon  Road 
3309  Avon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

1008  West  Trinity  Avenue 

2122  Myrtle  Drive 

3439  Rugby  Road,  Hope  Valley 
R.C.P.  &  S. 

1608  University  Drive 

818  Starmont  Drive 

3106  Devon  Road 

1107  Watts  Street 


Paul  Gene  Strassler   (1960),  B.S..  M.S.,  M.A..  B.S.M.E. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Howard  A.  Strobel   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemist)^ 
John  Strugnell   (1960),  B.A.,  M.A. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  in  Divinity  School 
Wippert  A.  Stumpf   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Albert  L.  Sturm   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Charles  Woodrow  Styron    (1946),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
Herbert  P.  Sullivan   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Religion 
John  D.  Sullivan   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  School  of  Forestry 
Elizabeth  Read  Sunderland   (1939-42:  1943),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

*  Resigned.  August  31,  1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 


306  N.  Columbia  Street 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C 

1510  Woodburn  Roac 

620  Pamlico  Street 

127  Pinecrest  Roac 

2801  Dogwood  Road 

615  St.  Marys  Stree 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

1213  Carolina  Avenue 

877  Louise  Circle 

6416  College  Station 
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2418  Wrightwood  Avenue 
1101  Norwood  Avenue 


Louis  Earl  Swanson    (1949),  A.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital 

Charles  Tanford   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Biochemistry 

♦Haywood  Maurice  Taylor   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Toxicology  and  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Marcel  Tetel   (1960),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  2816  Erwin  Road,  Apt.  7-C 

fKenneth  John  Tharp   (1953),  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  2610  Acadia  Street 

Stephen  W.  Thessleff   (1961),  M.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Zoology  1615  Peace  Street 

Ralph  Edward  Thiers  (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Associate  Director  of 

Clinical  Chemistry  Laboratories  1405  Cole  Mill  Road 

Joseph  Miller  Thomas   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  2215  Cranford  Road 

Ronnie  Edward  Thomas    (1960) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Varsity  Apartments 

Walter  Lee  Thomas,  Jr.   (1932-35;  1937-42;  1945),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  3615  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Edgar  Tristram  Thompson   (1935),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Leonard  Monteath  Thompson    (I960).  M.A 
Visiting  Professor  in  History 

Alfred  Teschendorf   (1955),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Historx 

David  Ronald  Tilley   (1960),  Ph.D 

Visiting  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physics 

Elias  Torre   (1951).  Doctor  en  Filosofia  y  Letras 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

James  Nardin  Truesdale   (1930),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Greek 

Herman  Turk    (1959),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
in  Department  of  Sociology 

Arlin  Turner    (1953),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Mrs.  Violet  Horner  Turner  (1943),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Richard  Lovejoy  Tuthill    (1953),  Ed.D. 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Malcolm  P.  Tyor   (1955),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Luella  Jane  Uhrhane   (1947),  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  B.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 

Leonard  Unger   (1960),  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professor  in  English 

Charles  Rowe  Vail    (1939),  M.S.  in  E.E..  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

*  Died,   September  21,   1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 


138  Pinecrest  Road 

B.A.    (Honors),  M.A.    (Oxon),  D.  Litt. 

221 1-D  Carolee  Apartments 

416  Carolina  Circle 

1402  West  Green  Street 


1121  Anderson  Street 


105  Pinecrest  Road 

1216  Roosevelt  Drive 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

1115  Woodburn  Road 

2106  Summit  Road 

2709  Dogwood  Road 

922  Green  Street 

206  Faculty  Apartments 

2307  Sprunt  Avenue 

2730  Circle  Drive 
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*Betty  Joan  Van  Huben    (1957),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
F.  John  Vernberg  (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
John  Verner   (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
Patrick  R.  Vincent   (1954),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Mrs.  Christa  von  Roebel   (1954),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Albert  Edward  Wackerman   (1938),  M.F. 

Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr.   (1957),  B.S. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Salih  J.  Wakil   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Hallam  Walker  (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
fjohn  M.  Wallace   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 

Loring  Baker  Walton   (1929),  Lie.  es  L.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Calvin  Lucian  Ward   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
+Charles  Eugene  Ward   (1927),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
seth  L.  Warner  (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Raymond  Waters   (1959),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Elizabeth  Watling   (1959),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
George  Archibald  Watson,  Jr.    (1950),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Pediatrics 
Richard  Lyness  Watson,  Jr.   (1939).  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 

§Vernon  Elgin  Way   (1930),  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Greek 

Henry  Weitz    (1950),  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Paul  Welsh   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Martha  L.  Wertz   (1960),  A.B.,  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Joseph  Cable  Wetherby   (1947),  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Robert  Hasley  Wettack   (1961),  LL.B.,  S.J.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  of  Law 
Robert  W.  Wheat  (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Richard  Seabrook  Wheeler   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

♦Resigned  August  31,  1960 
t  Resigned,  June  30,   1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  Pall  1960 
§  Resigned,  August  30,  1960 


Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
Beaufort,  N.  C. 

2401  Cranford  Road 


1601  Bivins  Street 

2303  Pershing  Street 

3610  Dover  Road 

Hope  Valley 

1017  Lakewood  Avenue 

889  Louise  Circle 

2716  Augusta  Drive 


2235  Cranford  Road 

K-3C  University  Apartments 

2429  Perkins  Road 

2404  Vesson  Avenue.  Apt.  4 

608  East  Club  Boulevard 

1 08 1/^  Buchanan  Boulevard 

4023  Bristol  Road 

109  Pinecrest  Road 


2716  Circle  Drive 

2749  Dogwood  Road 

832  Louise  Circle 

2306  Prince  Street 

615  Greenwood  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2108  Summit  Street 

2614  Stuart  Drive 
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Fred  M.  White   (1959),  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Forestry  and  Forest  Superintendent 

J.  Earl  White   (1959),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 


Box  4144,  Duke  Station 


1022  W.  Markham  Avenue 
Coker  Drive, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Arthur  Whitehill    (1960),  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Remlin  Whitridge   (1947),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Karl  Milton  Wilbur  (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology 
Robert  L.  Wilbur   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Pelham  Wilder,  Jr.   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Herbert  L.  Wilkerson   (1960),  B.A.,  Major,  U.S.  Navy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  R.O.T.C. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wilkinson   (1960),  M.S. 
Temporary  Instructor  in  Music 

Mrs.  Hilda  Pope  Willett   (1948),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  bacteriology 

George  Walton  Williams   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
James  Wesley  Williams   (1937),  A.B..  B.S.  in  C.E.,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  South  Lowell  Road,  Bahama,  N 

Robert  Marshall  Williamson    (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
*Neil  L.  Wilson    (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Robert  Renbert  Wilson   (1925),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ruby  Wilson   (1959),  M.S.N. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Thomas  G.  Wilson   (1959),  Sc.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

William  P.  Wilson   (1961),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Head  of  the 
Dii'ision  of  Electroencephalography 


1511  West  Pettigrew  Street 

2404  Bru ton  Road 

1305  Carroll  Street 

2514  Wrightwood  Avenue 

3818  Hillgrand  Circle 

1802  Hillcrest  Drive 

1953  Clark  Avenue 

Raleigh,  X.  C. 

619  Swift  Avenue 


20  Meadowbrook  Drive 

201  Faculty  Apartments 

717  Anderson  Street 

2010  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2413  Pickett  Road 


Orval  S.  Wintermute   (1958),  B.D. 

Instructor  in  Religion 
Loren  Ralph  Withers   (1949),  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Cecil  H.  Womble   (1958),  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Latin 

Barnes  Woodhall   (1937-43;  1945),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Neurosurgery 
Frank  W.  Woods   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
fRobert  Hilliard  Woody   (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 
Alma  Lorraine  Woodyard    (1954),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Frank  T.  Wooten,  III   (1959),  B.S.E.E. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 


1209  Virginia  Avenue 

1103  North  Duke  Street 

2741  Dogwood  Road 

1802  Sunset  Boulevard 

4006  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

1614  University  Drive 

2734  Circle  Drive 

880  Louise  Circle 

813  Buchanan  Boulevard 
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Boyd  T.  Worde    (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 
Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Hedgepeth  Wray   (1955),  M.F.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Donald  P.  Wylie   (1957),  M.B.A.,  J.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

James  B.  Wyngaarden    (1956),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Biochemistry 

James  O.  Wynn   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
William  P.  Yohe   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
James  G.  Yoho   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forest  Economics 
Charles  R.  Young   (1954),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Helen  Rose  Young  (1957),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Paul  Young  (1956),  M.A. 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

W.  Glenn  Young  (1954),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

Harry  T.  Zankel   (1956),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Rehabilitation  and  Chief  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at  V.A.  Hospital 

Karl  Edward  Zener   (1928),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS 


504  Carver  Street 

819  Demerius  Street 

2602  Augusta  Drive 

1106  West  Knox  Street 

Route  2,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2021  Dartmouth  Drive 

2317  Huron  Avenue 

124  Andrews  Road 

A3A  University  Apartments 

1110  Shepherd  Street 

1407  Dollar  Avenue 


Robert  Douglas  Allsbrook,  M.A. 
Mathematics 

Norbert  Sherman  Artzt,  M.A. 

English 

James  Robert  Belflower,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Steven  David  Blume,  A.B.,  MA. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Mary  Watkins  Bowers,  Ph.D. 

Education 

Harry  Raymond  Boyd,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Samuel  Raymond  Bright,  M.A. 

History 

Donald  Cairns  Brown,  B.S. 
Mathematics 


123  Newell  Street 
2727  Sparger  Road 

1008  Alabama  Avenue 

211-B  Men's  Graduate  Center 

1426  Woodland  Drive 

5D  Westover  Park  Apartments 

15  Goodyear  Circle 

613  West  Markham  Avenue 

2109  Ervin  Circle 

Elf  Street,  Campus  Apartments 


Mrs.  Anne-Marie  Bryan,  Baccalaureat,  Lie.  en  Droit,  MAT. 

Romance  Languages 
Holgar  Brix,  Ph.D. 

Botany 
Donald  Amos  Calleson,  B.S.  in  M.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Tuncer  Cebeci 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Leslie  F.  Chard,  II,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 


1003  South  Duke  Street 

2251  Cranford  Road 

942  Lambeth  Circle 

2108  Englewood  Avenue 

220514  Pike  Street 
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Bruce  C.  Cresson,  B.D.,  Th.M. 
Religicm 

Harold  F.  Crist,  B.S. 
Mathematics 

John  Monroe  Cunningham,  Jr.,  M.A. 
Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

Mrs.  Barbara  Cushman,  B.M. 

Music 
Win  fried  R.  Dallmayr,  Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

John  Blake  Darling,  M.A. 
Botany 

Edith  Duffy,  M.A. 
English 

Neil  R.  Fletcher,  B.S. 
Physics 

Charles  Kugler  Franzen,  M.S. 

Education 
George  H.  Gadbois,  Jr..  M.A. 

Political  Science 
Mrs.  Janet  Coon  Gillette,  M.A. 

Romance  Languages 

John  Spellman  Glenn,  B.S. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Samuel  L.  Hall,  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Mathematics 
William  Frank  Halloran,  A.B. 
Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

William  Edward  Hammond.  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Electrical  E>igi}ieering 

Wayne  Earle  Haskin,  M.A. 
English 

Carol  Hogue,  M.S.N. 

Xursing 

George  Michael  Holley,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
John  Aiken  Horton,  B.S. 

Mathematics 

Cheng-Chang  Hu,  B.S. 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Harold  Quiskey  Huglin,  B.S. 

Mathematics 

Cyrus  M.  Johnson 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Fred  Clifford  Johnson,  II,  M.A. 

Zoology 
Lafayette  Jackson  Jones,  B.S. 

Mathematics 

Leonidas  J.  Jones,  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Electrical  Engineering 
James  C.  Kimberly,  MA. 

Sociology 
Lungsford  Richardson  King,  B.S. 

Mathematics 


Box  276,  Hillsboro,  X.  C. 

Box  1157.  Men's  Graduate  Center 

4114  Duke  Station 

2022  Myrtle  Drive 

818  Onslow  Street 

204  Pineview  Road 

1003  Lamond  Street 

2703  University  Drive 

804  Green  Street,  Apt.  3-D 

223  Woodridge  Drive 

107  Epworth  Street 

613  Hicks  Street 

Laurel  Hill  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Box  5833,  Duke  Station 

Forestdale  Drive 
Rose  Sharon  Road 

407  Watts  Street 

3504  East  Oak  Drive 

2018  Bivins  Street 

2403  Prince  Street 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

2209  Morehead  Avenue 

1707  Maryland  Avenue 

2123  Englewood  Avenue 

1026  West  Trinity  Avenue 

5-B,  1803  House  Avenue 

Apt.  4,  918  Monmouth  Avenue 

602  Buchanan  Boulevard 
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Allen  J.  Koppenhaver,  M.A. 
Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

Arthur  Zolton  Kovacs,  A.B. 

Physics 
Quentin  E.  Kraft,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Szymon  Krynski 

Russian 
Lincoln  Filene  Ladd,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Karl  Madison  Longley,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Mathematics 
Eugene  J.  Lynch,  M.A. 

Physics 
George  H.  MacLean,  B.S. 

Economics 

George  McCelvey,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
James  Samuel  McKnight,  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Electrical  Engineering 
Clifton  Darrell  Mann,  B.S. 

Economics 
Dorothy  Mansfield-Jones,  M.A. 

Botany 
Eugene  S.  Mauney,  A.B.,  M.M. 

Music 

Robert  B.  Meyer 

Chemistry 

Virginia  Michalak,  A.M. 
English 

Jehangir  Farhad  Mirza,  B.E. 

Civil  Engineering 

Alexander  William  Molina,  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Civil  Engineeritig 

Albert  Otto  Momm,  B.S. 

Mathematics 

Gene  F.  Morris 

Chemistry 

Thomas  R.  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Civil  Engineering 

Carl  Duncan  Parker,  B.S.E. 

Electrical  Engineering 
Loren  D.  Pegg,  M.S. 

Mathematics 
Dewayne  A.  Peterson,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

Robert  A.  Pittillo,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.E.S. 

Education 

Jai  Raj  Narain  Rajan,  B.S.  in  Physics,  B.S.  in  C.E 

Civil  Engineering 
Lois  Jean  Reid,  B.S. 

Mathematics 

R.  Jack  Roth,  M.S.A.,  M.S. 
Mathematics 


T-4,  Piedmont  Apartments 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

2057  Granville  Circle 

311  West  Trinity  Avenue 

4937  Carteret  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


300  West  Markham  Avenue 

716  Morreene  Road 

H-13  Westover  Park  Apartments 

2041  Cornwallis  Road 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

540A  Dogwood  Drive 

928  Lambeth  Circle 

%  St.  Stephens  Episcopal  Church 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1507  Pettigrew  Street 

2432  Wrightwood  Avenue 

703  Cleveland  Street 

506  West  Knox  Street 

3106  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

1001  Carolina  Avenue 

2726  Erwin  Road 

404i/2  West  Markham  Avenue 

936  Lambeth  Circle 

320  Anderson  Street 

Route  2,  Box  396 

902  Sedgefield  Street 

Box  6273  College  Station 

821  Lancaster  Street 
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Larry  Kermit  Richman,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Armagan  Sanver,  M.S. 

Civil  Engineering 
George  Fletcher  Schlatter,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Sina  Hasen  Serinkan,  B.S. 

Civil  Engineering 
Robert  N.  Shorter,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Calvin  Lee  Skaggs,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Philip  Cox  Smith,  B.S.M.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
William  K.  Stars,  M.A. 

Art 
John  Luther  Steinmetz,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Wilbur  C.  Stewart,  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Dewey  M.  Stowers,  M.A. 
Economics 

Philip  J.  Traci,  M.A. 

English 
Gurkan  Unal,  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Civil  Engineering 
William  Oliver  Walker,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.A. 

Religion 

LeGrand  Joseph  Weller.  Jr..  B.S. 

Political  Science 

Donald  L.  Williams,  B.D. 

Religion . 
Leland  H.  Williams,  M.S. 

Mathematics 
Mrs.  Carol  Wetherby,  M.A. 

English 
William  R.  Wisseman,  Ph.D. 

Physics 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Coslow  Wimsatt.  A.B.,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Donald  Wright,  B.M.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Westover  Park  Apartments,  #5D 

801  Underwood  Avenue 

106  Noble  Street 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1417  James  Street 
3904  Indiana  Avenue 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

323  West  Trinity  Avenue 

Route  2,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1916  Glendale  Avenue 

903  Monmouth  Avenue 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

Box  193,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

208  Buchanan  Boulevard 

1417  James  Street 

2517  Pickett  Road 

Route  2.  Farrington  Road 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

2  Campus  Apartments 

711  West  Knox  Street 

2306  Prince  Street 

915  Lambeth  Circle 

409y£  N.  Gregson  Street 

812  Onslow  Street 


Educational  Administration 


Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D. 

Provost 
Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  University 
Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 

Assistant  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
Frank  Traver  deVyver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost 
Richard  Lovejoy  Tuthill,  Ed.D. 

University  Registrar 


7  Sylvan  Road 
115  Pinecrest  Road 

4006  Dover  Road 

8  Sylvan  Road 
2709  Dogwood  Road 
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Roberta  Florence  Brinklev,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  the  Woman's  College 

Alan  Krebs  Manchester,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Trinity  College 

Ellen  Harris  Huckabee,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruction,  Woman's  College 

Marianna  Duncan  Jenkins,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruction, 

Woman's  College 
Walter  James  Seeley,  E.E.,  M.S. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 

Robert  B.  Cox,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Men 

Charles  Buchanan  Johnson,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 
Barney  Lee  Jones,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 

Howard  Austin  Strobel,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 
Man  Grace  Wilson.  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women 
Lillian  Armfield  Lee,  A.M. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women 

William  Lambreth  Brinklev.  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.P.S. 

Associate  Registrar 
Clark  R.  Cahow,  B.D. 

Assistant  Registrar 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson  Persons,  A.M. 

Director  of  Admissions,  Woman's  College 

Everett  Broadus  Weatherspoon,  A.B. 

Director  of  Admissions,  Trinity  College  and 

the  College  of  Engineering 
Shirley  Anne  Davis,  A.B. 

Admissions  Counselor 
Richard  Marshall  Ware.  M.A. 

Admissions  Counselor 
Margaret  L.  Coleman,  A.M. 

Central  Records  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Holt  McElduff,  A.B. 

Recorder,  College  of  Engineering 

Louise  Seabolt,  A.M. 
Recorder 

Robert  L.  Dickens,  M.S.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  University 
Henry  Weitz,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 
Robert  Merle  Colver,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 
Allan  Murray  Cartter,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science 
Francis  E.  Bowman,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions, 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Robert  Earl  Cushman,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 


East  Campus 
406  Swift  Avenue 

618  Morehead  Avenue 

619  Morehead  Avenue 
1005  Urban  Avenue 

2319  Club  Boulevard 

2714  McDowell  Street 

2622  Pickett  Road 

1119  Woodburn  Road 

Faculty  Apartments 

25  Alastair  Court 

Swift  Avenue 

2740  Dogwood  Road 

1009  Green  Street 

612  Swift  Avenue 

125  Pinecrest  Road 

Princeton  Drive 

650  Cranford  Avenue 

918  Urban  Avenue 

100  Forest  Wood  Drive 

12  Alastair  Court 
Swift  Avenue 

2717  Circle  Drive 

2716  Circle  Drive 

2720  Circle  Drive 

1208  Dwire  Place 

2114  Woodrow  Street 
2022  Myrtle  Drive 
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Elwood  Scott  Harrar,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
Elvin  Remus  Latty,  J.D.,  J.Sc.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
Ann  Madeline  Jacohansky,  R.N.,  B.S.N.E.,  M.Ed. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
James  T.  Cleland,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Dean  of  the  Chapel 
O.  Kelley  Ingram,  B.D. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students,  Divinity  School 
Olan  L.  Petty,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Cazlyn  Green  Bookhout,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
F.  John  Yernberg,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director  for  Research,  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
Helen  Mildred  Kendall,  A.B. 

Administrative  Assistant  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

Divinity  School 


2228  Cranford  Road 

3620  Hathaway  Road 

Faculty  Apartments 

2117  Myrtle  Drive 

3705  Pendergrass  Street 

4505  Ryan  Street 

1307  Alabama  Avenue 

Beaufort,  N.  C. 


Faculty  Apartments 


Business  Administration 


Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B. 

Treasurer 
Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Comptroller 
Edwin  Constant  Bryson,  LL.B. 

Un iversity  A  ttorney 
John  M.  Dozier,  A.B. 

Assistant  Business  Manager  and  Secretary 

of  the  University 
Stephen  C.  Harward,  A.B.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  Comptroller  and  Internal  Auditor 
Henry  Speck  Morgan,  A.B. 

Bursar 
Ernest  Lee  Haywood,  A.B. 

Chief  Accountant 
Rilev  T.  Smith 

Supervisor,  Tabulating  Department 
Ralph  Earle,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Vice-Admiral,  USN    (Ret.) 

Administrative  Assistant 
R.  Homer  Bass,  A.B.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  Internal  Auditor 
John  Ellwood  Doxey,  A.M. 

Purchasing  Agent 
Walter  Glen  Cooper,  B.A. 

Personnel  Director 
Theodore  Warren  Minah,  B.S.  in  H.M. 

Director  of  Dining  Hall  Operations 
Mary  Robinson,  B.A.,  B.S. 

Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Woman's  College 
Noma  Sharp  Clayton 

Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Graduate  Center 
Jesse  David  Wellons,  Jr. 

Manager  of  Stores  Operations 


614  West  Campus  Drive 

216  Forest  Wood  Drive 

818  Anderson  Street 

2510  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2502  Sevier  Street 

2705  Brighton  Road 

3512  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2018  Wilson  Street 

2501  Perkins  Road 

104  Newell  Street 

1004  Broad  Street 

2413  Prince  Street 

2117  Club  Boulevard 

2729  Circle  Drive 

1412  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

2703  Augusta  Drive 
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William  Edward  Whitford,  A.B. 

Director  of  Operation  and  Maintenance 

William  Kenneth  Howard,  B.S. 

Maintenance  Engineer 
Henry  Franklin  Bowers,  A.B. 

Manager  of  Operations 

Carl  A.  Boy 

Superintendent  of  Utilities 


146  Pinecrest  Road 

106  Pinecrest  Road 

2505  Perkins  Road 

2214  Erwin  Road 


Public  Relations 


Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relations 
Robert  L.  Thompson,  A.M. 

Executive  Secretary,  University  Scholarship  Committee 
Clarence  E.  Whitefield,  A.B. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Information  800  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

Norman  Nelson,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
William  B.  Strawn,  A.B. 

Staff  Writer 
Deanna  Lee  Daniels,  A.B. 

Staff  Writer 

Glenn  Edward  Mann.  A.B. 

Director,  Office  of  Athletic  Information 

Fannie  Yarbrough  Mitchell 

Director.  Appointments  Office 


615  West  Campus  Drive 
2618  Pickett  Road 


1305  Carolina  Avenue 

1800  Ruffin  Street 

2  Cobb  Terrace 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Cole  Mill  Road 

16  Alastair  Court 


Alumni  Affairs 


Charles  Aubrey  Dukes,  A.B. 

Director 
Anne  Garrard,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director 
Roger  L.  Marshall,  A.B. 

Alumni  Secretary;  Editor,  Alumni  Register 
William  Allen  Tyree,  A.B. 

Field  Secretary,  Duke  University  Loyalty  Fund 
Charlotte  Corbin,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
M.  Laney  Funderburk,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Fred  W.  Whitener,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Patsy  G.  McKay,  A.B. 

Recorder 

Clark  C.  Cook,  A.B. 

Editorial  Assistant 
Thad  W.  Sparks 

University  Photographer 


Student  Life 


Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life 


1309  Oakland  Avenue 

1411  North  Duke  Street 

Route  3.  Hillsboro.  N.  C. 

610  Buchanan  Boulevard 

2138  Myrtle  Drive 

1915  Morehead  Avenue 

1524  Woodburn  Road 

Route  2,  Roxboro  Road 

2337  Glendale  Avenue 

1308  Ruffin  Street 


2010  Myrtle  Drive 
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Paul  Robey  Bryan,  Ph.D. 
Conductor  of  the  Bands 

Robert  B.  Cox,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Men 

Mary  Grace  Wilson,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women 

Miss  Lillian  Lee,  A.M. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women 

William  J.  Griffith,  A.B. 
Director,  Student  Union 

Mrs.  Ella  Fountain  Pratt,  A.B. 

Program  Director,  Student  Union 

|   Mrs.  Mildred  Little  Hendrix,  B.S. 
University  Organist 

Paul  Young,  M.A. 

Director  of  Choral  Music 
William  E.  Waters,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Director  of  Choral  Music 

Howard  Charles  Wilkinson,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  the  University  and  Director  of  Religious 

Barbara  Benedict,  B.D. 

Associate  Director  of  Student  Religious  Life, 

Woman's  College 
Robert  Perry  Hyatt,  B.D. 

Associate  Director  of  Stude?it  Religious  Life, 

West  Campus 
Arthur  Lewis  Brandenburg,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  Methodist  Students 

Charles  Earl  Johnson,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  Presbyterian  Students 

Joseph  William  O'Brien,  B.D.,  M.A. 
Chaplain  to  Episcopal  Students 

George  Washington  Shuford,  B.D. 
Chaplain  to  Lutheran  Students 

William  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  B.D. 
Chaplain  to  Baptist  Students 

Paul  Wesley  Aitken,  B.D. 

Chaplain  of  Duke  Hospital 

Elbert  L.  Persons,  M.D. 

Director  of  Student  Health 

Caroline  E.  Helmick,  M.D. 

Director  of  Student  Health,  Woman's  College 

Mozelle  Vestal,  R.N. 

Resident  Nurse,  Woman's  College 

Mrs.  Ruth  Smith,  R.X. 
Nurse,  Woman's  College 

Mrs.  Ollie  Phillips  Burnett,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse,  West  Campus 

Mrs.  Mary  Eva  Scholfield,  R.N. 

Assistant  Head  Nurse,  West  Campus 

Henry  Weitz,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 

Robert  Merle  Colver,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Gu 


2118  West  Club  Boulevard 

2319  Club  Boulevard 

Faculty  Apartments 

25  Alastair  Court 

2518  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2007  Ruin  Street 

144  Pinecrest  Road 

1110  Shepherd  Street 

1324  Vickers  Avenue 

Life  2021  Myrtle  Drive 

Route  1,  Mt.  Sinai  Road 

Route  2,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

1406  Kent  Street 

1203  North  Gregson  Street 

1110  Arnette  Avenue 

H-3C  University  Apartments 

2301  Chapel  Hill  Road 

1152  Delano  Street 

723  Anderson  Street 

East  Campus,  Infirmary 

East  Campus,  Infirmary 

1817  Glendale  Avenue 

1423  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

307  North  Gregson  Street 

2716  Circle  Drive 

idance  2720  Circle  Drive 
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John  Palacios,  Ph.D. 
Senior  Counselor 


227  Dacian  Avenue 


Other  Officers 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Frank  Travel"  de  Vyver,  Ph.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

Ashbel  Green  Brice,  A.M. 
Director  and  Editor 

John  C.  Menapace 

Production  Manager  and  Editorial  Assistant 

William  G.  Owens,  M.A. 
Business  Manager 

MUSIC 

Allan  Hadley  Bone,  M.M. 

Conductor  of  the  Symphony  Orchestras 

Paul  Robey  Bryan,  Ph.D. 

Conductor  of  the  Bands  2118 

John  Kennedy  Hanks,  M.A. 

Director  of  Voice  Ensemble 
James  Henry,  M.M. 

Director  of  Marching  Bands 

Mrs.  Melinda  Keys 

Assistant  Slide  Librarian 
William  Klenz,  Ph.D. 

Conductor  of  the  Collegium  Musicum 

Miss  Connie  Kneedler,  B.A. 

Record  Librarian 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Curtis  Saville,  M.A. 

Director  of  the  Madrigal  Group 
Loren  Ralph  Withers,  M.S. 

Director  of  Piano  Ensemble 


8  Sylvan  Road 

813  Vickers  Avenue 

Cornwallis  Road 

1108  Minerva  Avenue 

2314  Club  Boulevard 

West  Club  Boulevard 

1810  Glendale  Avenue 

1407  Clarendon  St. 


ART 


Mrs.  Edith  C.  London 

Slide  Librarian 
Miss  Barbara  Stoughton 

Assistant  Slide  Librarian 


Duke  University  Apartments 
24  Rogerson  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1314  Clarendon  St. 

1103  Anderson  Street 

2741  Dogwood  Road 


1508  Oakland  Avenue 

C-101  Boyland  Apts. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Edmund  McCullough  Cameron   (1926),  A.B. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
James  Robert  Bly   (1949),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 

Soccer;  Director,  Intramural  Athletics 
Victor  Albert  Bubas   (1959),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Coach  of  Basketball 
Albert  George  Buehler  (1955),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 

Cross  Country;  Assistant  Track  Coach 
Herschel  Amos  Caldwell   (1930) 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football 
Robert  Lee  Chambers  (1933),  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Coach  of  Varsity  Track;  Head  Trainer 


2818  Chelsea 
Hope 


Circle 

Valley 


2001  Ruffin  Street 
1021  Anderson  Street 

2114  Ruffin  Street 

3100  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

2311  Prince  Street 
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Robert  Calvin  Cox   (1942),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football;  Coach  of  Tennis 
Carmen  M.  Falcone   (1946).  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 

Varsity  Wrestling;  Assistant  in  Football 
Ellis  P.  Hagler   (1936) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Coach  of  Varsity 

Golf;  Manager  Golf  Club  House 
Francis  Parks  Harrison   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Wrestling 
William  John  Harvey   (1960),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Carl  Clifton  James  (1954),  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Athletic  Director 
John  Douglas  Knotts   (1958) 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football 
Robert  Agner  Lutz   (1960),  B.A. 

Instructor  i>i  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Golf 
Ronnie  Edward  Thomas   (1960) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Golf 

Hubert  Muny  Lewis   (1937),  B.S. 
Business  Manager  of  Athletics 

•Robert  John  Montford   (1940),  B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Assistatit  Trainer 
William  D.  Murray   (1951),  A.B. 

Head  Coach  of  Football 

Clarence  McKay  Parker  (1947) 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football,  and 

Coach  of  Baseball 
Walter  Scott  Persons  (1930),  A.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Coach  of  Swimming;  Coach  of  Lacrosse 
Martin  T.  Pierson   (1951),  M.C.E. 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football 

Frederick  Alan  Shabel    (1957),  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant 

Coach  of  Basketball 
Leroy  Cornelius  Skinner   (1959),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant 

Coach  of  Lacrosse  and  Soccer 
Raymond  Chevalier  Waters   (1959),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant 

Coach  of  Basketball 
Theodore  Webster  Youngling   (1959) 
Assistant  Coach  of  Football 


1913  University  Drive 

University  Apartments 

Cornwallis  Road 

2722  Circle  Drive 

1421  Woodland  Drive 

2402  Wrightwood  Avenue 

1753  Morehead  Avenue 

1206  Oval  Drive 

Varsity  Apartments 
63  Beverly  Drive 

3300  Cole  Mill  Road 
2016  Myrtle  Drive 

9  WTestover  Park  Apartments 

612  Swift  Avenue 
2738  Circle  Drive 

University  Apartments 

805  Demerius  Street 

608  East  Club  Boulevard 
2306  Indian  Trail 


HOUSE  COUNSELORS,  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 
Amanda  Adams,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Addoms  House 
Mildred  Donaldson  Durden,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Brown  House 

*  Resigned,  August  31,  1960 


Addoms  House 


Brown  House 
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Margaret  Ann  Goodman,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Bassett  House 
Elizabeth  Anne  Hawks,  M.A. 

Counselor,  Gilbert  House 

Henrietta  Ellen  Hertzog,  M.S. 

Counselor,  Southgate  Hall 
Nancy  Thames  Lippard,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Giles  House 
Betty  Page  Northington,  A.B. 

Counselor,  Pe grain  House 
Carolyn  Kenne  Slack,  A.B. 

Counselor,  Alspaugh  House 
Ida  Mae  Speeks,  A.K. 

Counselor,  Aycock  House 
Catherine  Anne  Wright,  A.B. 

Counselor,  Jarvis  House 

FOOD  SERVICES 
Mrs.  Mae  Bennett 

Service  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
Mrs.  Barbara  Clark,  B.S. 

Assistant  Manager,  the  Dining  Hall,  Gilbert-Addoms 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Cox,  B.S. 

Manager,  the  Dining  Hall,  Gilbert-Addoms 
Bernard  J.  Gordenstein,  B.S. 

Assistant  to  the  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  College 
Harvey  Grunke 

Assistant  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Graduate  Center 
Joel  W.  Hobgood 

Dining  Hall  Supewisor,  the  Dining  Halls, 

Men's  Colleges 

Marvin  G.  Johnson 

Assistant  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls, 

Woman's  College 
Barbara  Mackintosh,  B.S. 

Supervisor,  the  Oak  Room,  Men's  Colleges 
Jane  McClung,  B.S. 

Food  Supervisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
David  Neal 

Dining  Hall  Supeiuisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
Mrs.  Mae  Neal 

Dining  Hall  Supervisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
Alfred  S.  Stephens 

Personnel  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
Mrs.  Louise  T.  Young,  B.S. 

Food  Supewisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Woman's  College 
Mrs.  Marcia  Donnelly  Wei  Ions,  B.S. 

Dining  Hall  Supervisor,  Men's  Graduate  Center 

THE  UNIVERSITY  STORES 

Leon  S.  Brooks 

Manager,  Woman's  College  Store 
Earl  W.  Wilson,  A.B. 

Manager,  University  Bookstore 
Allan  J.  Petch    (Jeremy  North) 

Bookman,  The  Gothic  Bookshop 


Bassett  House 

Gilbert  House 

Southgate  Hall 

Giles  House 

Pegram  House 

I 

Alspaugh  House 

Aycock  House 

Jarvis  House 

I 
818  Onslow  Street 

2623  Lawndale  Avenue 

1209  Dwire  Place 

Ashley  Road 

Route  1,  Box  5 

1508  Morning  Glory  Avenue 

1304  North  Duke  Street 

114  Faculty  Apartments 

856  Louise  Circle 

Route  2,  Box  102 

Route  2,  Box  102 

1408  Ruffin  Street 

1128  Burch  Avenue 

1021  Gloria  Avenue 

904  Arnette  Avenue 

1705  Ruffin  Street 

Route  1,  Box  204-A 
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Richard  F.  Barber,  A.B. 

Auditor— Assistant  to  Manager  Stores  Operations 
William  H.  Guthrie 

Manager,  Hospital  Store 

A.  Raymond  Jones 

Manager,  Duke  University  Men's  Store 


1748  Murray  Avenue 
2709  Cammie  Street 

104  Higbee  Street 


The  University  Libraries 


Benjamin  E.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Librarian 
John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr.,  B.D.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian 


3609  Hathaway  Road,  Hope  Valley 
1017  Lakewood  Avenue 


GENERAL  LIBRARY 
James  W.  Bates,  A.B.,  M.S.L.S. 

Assistant,  Documents 
Florence  E.  Blakely,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 

Head,  Reference  Department 
Michael  J.  Briggs,  A.B.,  M.S.L.S. 

Subject  Cataloger 
Winston  Broadfoot,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Director,  George  Washington  Flowers  Collection 
Mrs.  Yiona  J.  Brown,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mary  W.  Canada,  B.S.  in  L.S..  M.A. 

Reference  Librarian 
Lena  Covington,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Head,  Subject  Cataloging  Department 
Mrs.  Regina  E.  Cox 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Crawford 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mary  Ellen  Darst,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Bibliographer 
Mrs.  Rebecca  P.  Dobler 

Assistant  in  Charge  of  Binding 
Esther  Evans,  A.B.,  B.S. 

Subject  Cataloger 
Emerson  Ford,  B.D. 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Sarah  C.  Gillespie,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Serials 
Daniel  J.  Gore,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Serials  Cataloger 
[  Mrs.  Gerd  H.  Hall 

Bibliographer 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison,  A.B. 

Subject  Cataloger 
Edwin  J.  Hix,  B.A.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Newspaper  and  Film  Librarian 
Mrs.  Judith  I.  Jacobson,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Order 
'  Mrs.  Bertha  Jones,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Subject  Cataloger 


1017  Monmouth  Avenue 

506  Buchanan  Boulevard 

161  Daniels  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

2404  Vesson,  Apt.  3 

1312  Lancaster  Street 

403  Watts  Street 

Cole  Mill  Road 

K-l-C,  University  Apartments 

212  Faculty  Apartments 

H-8  Westover  Park  Apts. 

708  Louise  Circle 

220H/4  Cole  Road 

2000  Arbor  Street 

Sourwood  Drive 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

894  Louise  Circle 

2722  Circle  Drive 

1915  Bivins  Street 

1025  Monmouth  Avenue 

1015  Anderson  Street 
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Ardie  L.  Kelly,  A.B. 

Serials  Cataloger  812  Onslow  Street 

Mrs.  Judith  H.  Kenyon,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Serials  Apt.  J-3-B,  University  Apts. 

Dorothy  F.  Kirkland,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Descriptive  Cataloger  1408  Washington  Street 

Elizabeth  J.  Lansing,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Cataloger  and  Bibliographer  716  Morreene  Road 

Wilhelmina  Lemen,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Documents  Librarian  2714  Shenandoah  Avenue 

Faye  Marie  Locke,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Manuscripts  2916  Guess  Road 

Gertrude  Merritt,  A.B. 

Chief,  Technical  Processing  1028  Monmouth  Avenue 

Edward  J.  Meyers,  Dr.  Ju. 

Subject  Cataloger  C-1B  University  Apartments 

Martha  Midgett,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Serials  1107  Minerva  Avenue 

Mrs.  Amanda  Morris 

Assistajit,  Neiuspapers  and  Films  802  Louise  Circle: 

Mary  Frances  Morris,  A.B.  14  Davie  Circle 

Reference  Librarian  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Sandra  M.  Osinchak,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Graduate  Reading  Room  6  Emile  Apts.,  Roxboro  Road 
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January  26 

Friday 

Dormitories  open  for  occupancy. 

9:00  a.m.— Platform    test    for    advanced    standing    in 

Speech. 
12:30  p.m.— Faculty  luncheon. 
2:00  p.m.— Orientation  for  new  students. 
4:00  p.m.— First  regular  faculty  meeting. 
8:00  p.m.— Dean's  reception  for  new  students,  2022 

Myrtle  Drive. 
9:00  A.M.-l :00  p.m.— Registration  of  returning  students. 
9:00  a. m.-12:00  m.— Photographing  of  new  students. 
9:30  a.m.-1  1:30  a.m.— Library    tours    for   new    students, 

Mr.  Farris. 
2:00-5:00  p. m.— Registration  of  new  students 
9:00  A.M.-l  :00  p.m.— Completion  of  registration. 
9:00  a.m.— Briefing  session  for  new  students  by  Student 

Body  Association  and  Divinity  Dames. 
9:30  A.M.-l  1:30  a.m.— Library    tours   for    new    students, 

Mr.  Farris. 
11:00  a.m. -12:00  m.— Physical  examination  for  new 

women  students. 
2:00  p.m. -5:00  p.m.— Placement  tests  for  all  new 

students. 
6:00-7:00  P.M.— Physical  examination  for  all  new  men 

students. 
8:10  a.m.— Classes  begin  for  the  fall  semester. 
10:10  A.M.— Opening  Convocation  of  The  Divinity 

School. 
4:00  p.m. -8:30  p.m.— Christian  Life  Orientation  Retreat, 

New  Hope  Camp. 
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Registration  of  resident  students  for  the  spring  seme 
ter. 


5:00  p.m.— Fall  semester  classes  end. 
2:00  p.m.— Final  examinations  begin. 
Final  examinations  end. 
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t  On  sabbatical  leave,  1961-62 

*  On  sabbatical  leave,   Fall   Semester   1961 
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*  On  sabbatical  leave,    Spring  Semester,    1962. 
t  On  sabbatical  leave,  Fall  Semeter,  1961. 


Divinity  School  Committees 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Policy  and  Appointments:  Cushman.  ex  officio,  Beach,  Kale,  Richev.  Smith,  Stine- 
spring. 

Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid:  Cushman,  ex  officio,  Ingram,  Kale,  Nesbitt. 

Student  Life  and  Professional  Qualifications:  Ingram,  ex  officio,  Goodling,  Grislis, 
Kale,  R.  Smith. 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Academic  Stariding:  Cushman,  ex  officio,  Anderson,  Farris,  Ingram,  Herzog,  Kale, 
Stinespring.  Kendall,  ex  officio. 

Admissions:  Cushman,  ex  officio,  Carlton,  Goodling,  Grislis,  Ingram,  Kale,  Lacy, 
Kendall,  ex  officio. 

Curriculum:  Henry,  Anderson,  Hillerbrand,  Lacy,  Petty,  Poteat,  Kale,  Smith,  Cush- 
man, ex  officio. 

Endowment  and  Field  Work:  Nesbitt,  ex  officio,  Carlton,  Cushman,  Ingram,  Kale. 

Library  Resources:  Stinespring,  Farris,  Hillerbrand,  Petry,  Robinson,  Strugnell. 

Master  of  Theology:  Richey,  ex  officio,  Goodling,  Poteat,  Strugnell. 

Master  of  Religious  Education:  Kale,  ex  officio,  Beach,  Richey. 

Public  Address:  Anderson,  Farris,  Grislis,  Hanks,  Ingram,  Hillerbrand,  Lacy,  Robin- 
son, H.  Smith,  Strugnell. 

Registration  Procedures:  Stinespring,  Ingram,  Kendall,  ex  officio,  H.  Smith,  ex  officio. 

JOINT  AND  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Alumni  Affairs:  Ingram,  Kale,  Lacy,  Nesbitt,  H.  Smith,  ex  officio. 

Chapel    Worship   and    Christian   Life:   Richev,   Grislis,    Hanks,    Herzog,   Rudin,   H. 

Smith. 
Christian  Responsibility  and  Cultural  Trends:  Her/og,  Lacy,  Poteat,  Richev. 
Community  and  Social  Events:  Kale,  Anderson,  Hanks,  Herzog.  Hillerbrand.  Ingram, 

Poteat,  Rudin,  Stinespring. 
Community  Life  (Faculty-Student):  Beach,  Farris,  Henry. 
I   Convocation:  Richey,  ex  officio,  Carlton,  Cleland,  Farris,  Hanks,  H.  Smith,  ex  officio. 
Divinity  Scliool  Bulletin:  Lacy,  Carlton,  Farris,  Grislis,  Hillerbrand,  Poteat,  Robin- 
son, Strugnell. 
i    Lectures  and  Public  Events:  Cleland,  Henry.  Lacy.  Poteat,  Richey,  Rudin.  H.  Smith. 

ex  officio. 

James  A.  Gray  Lectures:  Cleland 

Divinity  School  Seminars:  Richey 

Assembly  Program:  H.  Smith,  ex  officio 

Missions  Symposium:  Lacy 
School  of  Approved  Supply  Pastors:  Kale,  Henry,  Ingram,  H.  Smith,  ex  officio. 
St.  Dumfries  Associates:  Cleland.  Anderson,  Ingram. 

A  quorum  shall  be  sufficient  to  transact  business  of  committees,  or  two-thirds  present 
and  voting. 


General  Information 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

THE  Indenture  of  Trust  signed  on  December  11,  1924,  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke,  which  established  Duke  University,  mentioned 
first  among  its  objects  the  training  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Divinity  School  was,  accordingly,  the  first  of  the  graduate  professional 
schools  to  be  organized.  Its  work  began  with  the  year  1926-27,  the 
formal  opening  exercises  being  held  on  November  9,  1926. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Edmund  Davison  Soper  was  the  first  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School.  He  resigned  in  1928  to  become  President  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Elbert  Russell,  and  the  latter  in  turn  in  1941  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Paul  Neff  Garber.  In  1944,  Dean  Garber  was  elected  to  the 
episcopacy  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Doctor  Harvie  Branscomb 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  Dean's  office.  In  1946,  Dean  Branscomb 
became  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  in  1947  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Paul  E.  Root  was  elected  Dean  but  died  before  he  could 
assume  the  office.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Harold  A.  Bosley  became 
Dean  in  1947  and  resigned  in  1950  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  111.  The  Reverend  Doctor  James  Can- 
non was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  March  1,  1951.  After 
a  period  marked  by  important  administrative  integration  of  the  School, 
Doctor  Cannon  resigned  the  duties  of  deanship,  September  30,  1958. 
The  Reverend  Professor  Robert  Earl  Cushman  was  elected  Dean  and 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  October  1,  1958. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is  to  provide  training 
for  properly  qualified  persons  planning  to  enter  the  Christian  min- 
istry. This  includes  not  only  prospective  ministers  in  local  churches, 
but  also  those  preparing  themselves  to  be  missionaries  at  home  and 
abroad,  ministers  of  Christian  Education,  teachers  of  religion,  and 
chaplains.  Vital  to  all  of  these  forms  of  service  is  a  full  understanding 
of  the  beginnings,  content,  and  history  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its 
special  pertinence  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  modern  world.  Studies 
of  a  broad  and  thorough  character  directed  toward  such  an  understand- 
ing constitute  the  center  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Divinity  School  and 
are  regarded  as  the  basic  training  for  all  prospective  Christian  minis- 
ters.    Specific  instruction  in  the  skills  required  of  local  ministers  and 
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of  leaders  in  the  work  of  Christian  Education  is  also  provided.  As 
funds  become  available  for  the  purpose  and  as  needs  appear,  additional 
training  in  specialized  skills  and  areas  of  knowledge  will  be  added  to 
the  curriculum. 

Bound  by  ties  of  history  and  obligation  to  The  Methodist  Church, 
the  Divinity  School  is  ecumenical  in  its  interests  and  outlook.  Its 
faculty  is  limited  to  no  one  denomination,  but  draws  upon  the 
resources  of  them  all.  Students  of  the  several  denominations  are 
admitted  on  an  equal  basis.  The  Divinity  School  conceives  its  task 
to  be  one  of  broad  service  to  the  Church  in  all  of  its  forms. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
TO  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Divinity  School  is  an  integral  unit  of  the  University  and  shares 
fully  in  its  activities,  privileges,  and  responsibilities.  The  Sunday  serv- 
ices in  the  University  Chapel  give  Divinity  School  students  an  oppor 
tunity  to  hear  each  year  a  number  of  leading  ministers  of  the  country. 
The  University  Libraries  make  easily  accessible  a  rich  collection  of 
1,475,000  volumes.  Selected  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  in  the  professional  schools  are  open  to  Divinity 
School  students  without  payment  of  additional  fees.  The  general  cul- 
tural and  recreational  resources  of  the  University  are  available  to  them 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  students. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  OFFERED  BY  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  Divinity  School  offers  three  courses  of  study.  The  basic  course 
is  that  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  This  is  a 
three-year  course  and  is  recommended  to  all  those  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  the  parish  ministry.  Students  who  hold  pastoral 
charges,  or  other  remunerative  work  requiring  any  substantial  time 
apart  from  their  studies,  may  carry  only  reduced  schedules  of  work, 
and,  in  most  cases,  unless  work  is  taken  in  the  Duke  University  Sum- 
mer Session,  will  spend  four  years  in  completion  of  the  requirements 
for  the  B.D.  degree. 

The  Divinity  School  offers  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Religious  Education.  This  course  is  designed  for  persons  who 
wish  to  take  specialized  positions  in  the  work  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion. The  course  does  not  provide  a  general  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  regular  ministry  and  cannot  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
No  exchange  of  credits  between  the  two  courses  is  permitted,  nor  can 
departmental  courses  taken  be  credited  toward  more  than  one  degree. 

A  new  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology 
(Th.M.)  was  instituted  in  the  academic  year  1960-1961.  This  course  is 
planned  to  afford  a  limited  number  of  superior  students  an  opportunity 
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for  intensive  theological  study  beyond  the  B.D.  degree.  It  is  a  terminal 
professional  degree,  ordinarily  to  be  completed  in  a  year,  and  not  to 
be  regarded  as  leading  toward  a  doctorate. 

The  requirements  for  each  of  these  degrees  are  stated  on  page  23 
through  33  of  this  catalogue. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  RELIGION  OFFERED  BY  THE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Students  who  desire  to  pursue  studies  in  religion  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Religion  should 
register  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  advanced 
work  is  administered  through  the  Department  of  Religion  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  is  available  to  qualified  persons  of  all  denominations 
on  an  equal  basis.  Study  and  research  may  be  pursued  in  three  fields: 
(1)  Biblical  Studies;  (2)  Historical  Studies,  and  (3)  Systematic  and 
Contemporary  Studies.  A  list  of  courses  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Faculty  for  work  in  these  fields,  together  with  general  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  School.  This  Bulletin  is  available  on  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Duke  University. 

A  limited  number  of  University  Scholarships  and  Fellowships, 
among  which  are  three  Gurney  Harriss  Kearns  Fellowships  at  $2500, 
as  well  as  Rockefeller  Doctoral  Fellowships  in  Religion,  Southern 
Fellowships,  and  National  Defense  Education  Act  Fellowships,  are 
available  to  exceptionally  qualified  students.  Applications  for  these 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  University 
forms  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  year. 

Inquiries  concerning  specific  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Religion  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
Waldo  Beach,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Religion. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

The  Divinity  School  Library,  containing  a  collection  of  more  than 
98,000  volumes  in  the  field  of  religion  and  closely  related  disciplines, 
affords  an  unusual  wealth  of  material  for  the  seminary  student. 
Although  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University's  nine-unit  library 
system  which  possesses  more  than  1,475,000  books,  the  Divinity  School 
Library  has  its  own  separate  facilities  in  the  Divinity  School  building. 
Its  book  collection  is  operated  on  the  open  stack  system;  and  its  reading 
room  provides  study  facilities  for  students  and  housing  space  for  the 
special  reference  collection  in  religion  and  for  the  current  numbers 
of  the  more  than  325  religious  periodicals  to  which  the  Library 
subscribes. 
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Staffed  by  a  Librarian  and  a  Reference  Librarian  who  are  trained 
in  theology  as  well  as  in  library  administration,  and  by  an  experienced 
Circulation  Librarian  who  is  aided  by  a  number  of  student  assistants, 
the  Divinity  School  Library  offers  a  variety  of  reference  services  to 
assist  the  student  in  selecting  and  locating  materials.  The  staff,  in 
cooperation  with  the  faculty,  maintains  a  book  and  periodical  collec- 
tion to  support  both  basic  courses  and  advanced  research  in  all  major 
fields  of  religious  studies. 

The  Divinity  School  Library  is  adjacent  to  the  General  Library 
and  is  internally  connected  with  it  by  a  corridor  which  gives  easy 
access  to  its  many  departments.  The  seminary  student  is  permitted 
to  withdraw  books  from  the  collection  of  more  than  925,000  volumes 
in  the  General  Library,  and  to  make  use  of  its  other  resources  and 
facilities  which  include  manuscripts,  archives,  public  documents, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  microfilm,  map-,,  rare  materials  (among  which 
are  twenty-four  prized  ancient  Greek  manuscripts) ,  reference  assistance, 
and  provision  for  the  borrowing  of  books  not  in  the  Duke  Libraries 
from  the  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  other 
institutions. 

The  Divinity  School  Library  also  operates  the  Henry  Harrison 
Jordan  Loan  Library  which  was  endowed  in  1947  by  the  children  of 
the  late  Reverend  Henry  Harrison  Jordan  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
ministers  already  serving  parishes  in  the  field  with  the  best  of  current 
religious  literature  without  charge. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Public  Events  presented  the  fol- 
lowing lectures  during  the  year  1960-61:  Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon 
("The  Discipline  of  the  Ministerial  Brotherhood*')  ;  Bishop  Odd 
Hagen  of  Sweden  ("The  Ministry  of  The  Church");  The  Reverend 
Kelsey  Regen  of  Richmond.  Virginia  ("A  Study  in  Redemptive  Love"). 

THE  JAMES  A.  GRAY  LECTURESHIP 

The  James  A.  Gray  Lectures  were  established  in  1950  as  part  of  the 
fund  set  up  in  1947  by  Mr.  James  A.  Gray  of  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  This  lectureship  was  once  again  delivered  in  connection 
with  the  Ministers'  Convocation,  held  at  the  University  in  the  fall. 
The  lecturer  in  1960-61  was  Professor  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  Jr.,  Professor 
of  Historical  Theology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  general 
theme  was:  "Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World."  The  lecturer  for  1961- 
62  will  be  Professor  Albert  C.  Outler  of  the  Perkins  School  of  The- 
ology, Southern  Methodist  University.  His  subject  will  be:  "The 
Forging  of  Wesley's  Theology."  The  lectures  will  be  delivered  during 
October  30,  31,  and  November  1,  1961. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  LECTURESHIP 

In  1948  the  Duke  Divinity  School  Library  Lectures  were  established 
by  the  Reverend  George  Brinkmann  Ehlhardt  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  Divinity  School  a  succession  of  religious  leaders.  The 
lecturer  for  1960-61  was  Professor  W.  C.  van  Unnik  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland.  His  subject  was  "Re- 
cent Trends  in  Dutch  Theology." 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  SEMINARS 

The  Divinity  School,  with  the  support  of  the  James  A.  Gray  Fund, 
conducts  each  year  a  series  of  extension  Seminars  consisting  of  two-day 
study  courses  for  Divinity  School  alumni  and  other  ministers.  In 
1960-61  three  Seminars  were  held  as  follows:  Washington  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Columbia,  S.  C;  Broad  Street  Methodist  Church 
in  Statesville,  N.  C;  and  Queen  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Lecturers  were  Dean  Olin  T.  Brinkley,  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics  in  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Dean  Robert  E. 
Cushman,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Duke  Divinity 
School;  Dr.  Gerald  O.  McCulloh,  Director  of  Theological  Education 
in  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  Ansley  C.  Moore,  President 
of  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  College;  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  American  Religious  Thought  in  the  Duke  Divinity 
School;  and  Dr.  Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  John  Q.  Dickinson  Professor 
of  Church  History  and  Church  Polity  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  Richmond. 

A  CLINIC  IN  PREACHING 

A  Clinic  in  Preaching  will  again  be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1962 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
of  Preaching  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  for  twenty  ministers  who  have 
graduated  from  theological  schools  before  1957.  No  academic  credit 
will  be  given. 

A  CLINIC  IN  PASTORAL  CARE 

Two  Clinics  in  Pastoral  Care  with  identical  curricula  are  otfered 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Richard  A.  Goodling  and  Professor 
Robert  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  assisted  by  a  selected  staff,  June  19-30  and 
July  10-21,  1961.  The  theme  is  "The  Meaning  of  Selfhood."  Regis- 
tration is  limited  to  twenty  persons  and  is  open  to  ministers  of  any 
denomination  who  hold  the  B.D.  degree  or  equivalent  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  ministry. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  APPROVED  SUPPLY  PASTORS 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  In-Service  Training  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Divinity  School  conducts  a  School  for 
Approved  Supply  Pastors  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  School  for 
1961  is  scheduled  for  lulv  17-Augusr  11. 

FACILITIES  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 

The  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University  is  one  of  the  supporting 
members  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research.  Accordingly, 
students  in  the  Divinity  School  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
American  School  in  Jerusalem  or  the  one  in  Bagdad  without  charge 
for  tuition.  They  may  also  compete  for  the  financial  aids  which  are 
offered  annually  by  the  Schools.  These  consist  of  four  fellowships, 
the  stipends  depending  upon  available  funds. 

DEMPSTER  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Education  offers  each  year  the  Dempster 
Graduate  Fellowships  for  graduates  of  Methodist  Theological  Schools, 
who  are  engaged  in  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Religion  with  a  view  to  teaching  in  Methodist  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  Several  Divinity  School  graduates  have  held 
these  fellowships. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Each  student  of  the  Divinity  School  upon  enrollment  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Student  Government.  Four  officers  are  elected  annually 
in  April  to  serve  for  the  following  year.  These  officers,  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer-,  serve  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  chairmen  constitute  the  Student  Council, 
which  meets  in  monthly  session  to  review  and  coordinate  the  programs 
of  the  several  committees.  It  is  desired  that  students  contribute  to 
the  corporate  life  of  the  School  through  active  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  committees.  The  Student  Association  operates  on  the 
basis  of  a  unified  budget,  each  student  contributing  to  its  support  dues 
set  bv  the  Executive  Committee,  which  for  the  past  several  years  have 
been  in  the  amount  of  $5.00  per  year,  payable  at  the  time  of  fall 
registration;  S2.50  at  spring  registration  for  students  who  enter  at 
that  time. 

Student  committees  organize  and  supervise  social  projects  and 
missions  of  preaching,  jail  visitation,  and  related  enterprises.  Op- 
portunities for  occasional  preaching  are  always  available. 
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CORPORATE  WORSHIP 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a  program  of  training  for 
Christian  service  is  warm  and  discriminating  common  prayer.  The 
center  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  Divinity  School  is  its  own  place 
of  worship,  York  Chapel.  Regular  chapel  services  are  held,  at  which 
all  students  are  expected  to  be  present.  Services  are  led  by  members 
of  the  faculty,  by  visiting  ministers,  and  by  members  of  the  student 
body.  Prayer  groups  are  held  in  the  dormitories  weekly  and  special 
groups  during  the  Lenten  Season.  A  Retreat  is  held  each  year.  Ordi- 
nation and  other  special  services  are  held  upon  occasion.  On  each 
Sunday  morning  services  are  held  in  the  University  Chapel. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  CHOIR 

A  student  organization  of  long  standing  is  the  Divinity  School 
Choir.  Membership  in  the  Choir  is  open  to  all  qualified  students. 
The  Choir  sings  regularly  for  the  daily  services  in  York  Chapel  and 
at  special  seasonal  programs  and  services.  New  members  are  chosen 
by  informal  auditions  held  during  the  first  week  of  fall  classes.  All 
interested  are  invited  to  try  out. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Divinity  School  student  body  sponsors  and  publishes  a  faculty 
and  student  Directory,  and  a  monthly  paper  entitled,  Response. 

DIVINITY  DAMES 

The  wives  of  Divinity  School  students  have  an  organization  through 
which  there  is  opportunity  for  informal  fellowship  during  the  period 
of  the  students'  residency.  For  the  past  several  years  lecture  courses, 
running  for  five-week  periods  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  have 
provided  instruction  in  various  aspects  of  parish  life  and  in  theological 
and  Biblical  subjects  and  issues.  The  dean  and  faculty  are  concerned 
to  assist  the  wife  to  understand  her  husband's  vocation  and  to  partici- 
pate appropriately. 


Admission  and  Requirements 
for  Degrees 

Requirements  for  Admission 

THE  Divinity  School  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools,  and  is  one  of  twelve 
accredited  seminaries  of  The  Methodist  Church.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  hold  the  degree  of  A.B..  or  its  equivalent,  based  upon 
four  years  of  work  beyond  secondary  education,  in  a  college  which  is 
approved  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  bodies,  and  their  college 
records  must  be  such  as  to  indicate  their  ability  to  carry  on  graduate 
professional  studies.  They  will  be  admitted  without  examination  on 
presentation  of  an  official,  satisfactory  transcript  of  college  and  all 
other  academic  credits  which  they  may  have  secured.  Recommenda- 
tions from  five  responsible  persons  are  required.  Women  will  be 
admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

Applications  may  be  rejected  where  transcripts  show  a  considerable 
number  of  low  grades  even  though  the  applicant  may  have  eventually 
received  a  degree.     Papers  filed  with  applications  are  not  returned. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  applicant  for  admission  show  a  "B"  average 
in  his  college  work.  An  average  of  less  than  "B  minus"  is,  normally, 
not  considered  sufficient  for  admission. 

The  applications  of  students  from  foreign  countries  will  be  con- 
sidered, each  on  its  own  merits,  the  general  principle  being  that  a 
training  equivalent  to  that  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited American  college  must  have  been  secured. 

In  addition  to  an  adequate  academic  preparation,  applicants  must 
satisfy  the  Faculty  as  to  their  Christian  character  and  purpose.  A 
formal  application  blank  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Divinity 
School.  This  must  be  filled  out  and  returned  by  all  candidates  for 
admission.  Applications  received  after  May  1  cannot  be  assured  of 
admission,  financial  aid  or  dormitory  rooms  for  the  ensuing  academic 
year.    A  minimum  of  thirty  clays  is  required  to  process  any  application. 

All  persons  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School  are  required  to  report 
to  the  Student  Health  Service,  Duke  Hospital,  for  physical  examina- 
tion on  days  and  at  hours  specified  at  the  time  of  matriculation.  No 
admission  is  final  until  approved  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  which 
may  require  submission  of  a  health  certificate  prior  to  arrival  of  pro- 
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spective  students.  Applicants  are  also  required  to  take  certain  tests 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance. 

Persons  who  do  not  matriculate  at  the  time  for  which  they  were 
originally  admitted  forfeit  admission  and  must  be  formally  re-admitted. 
A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  Divinity  School  and  desires  to  re- 
turn at  a  later  date  must  file  with  the  Dean  a  written  request  for  a 
leave  of  absence. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  School  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  number  of  vacancies.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
applicants  are  required  on  notification  of  admission  to  signify  their 
acceptance  within  three  weeks,  and  to  pay  an  admission  fee  of  $30.00. 
(Make  check  payable  to  Treasurer  of  Duke  University  and  send  to 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School.)  This  fee  is  applied 
to  the  regular  first-term  bill  if  the  student  matriculates;  if  he  fails  to 
do  so,  the  fee  is  forfeited.    This  does  not  apply  to  the  Summer  Session. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  pre- 
enrollment  for  later  formal  admission  may  be  granted  to  persons  who 
meet  the  Divinity  School  standards  and  requirements  for  admission. 
Applications  for  pre-enrollment  may  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Dean.  Pre-enrolled  students  must  send  transcripts  of  each  year's 
college  work  by  June  15th  of  each  year  in  which  they  are  pre-enrolled. 
Pre-enrollment  does  not  guarantee  final  admission,  and  a  person  who 
has  been  pre-enrolled  for  any  length  of  time  must  send  a  transcript 
of  work  by  February  1  of  the  year  in  which  admission  is  sought  for  the 
ensuing  academic  year.  This  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  college  dean  or  other  approved  reference  certifying  to  continued 
academic  acceptability,  good  character  and  conduct. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Transfer  of  credit  from  theological  schools  recognized  by  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  is  provided  for  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  under  certain  conditions.  Applications 
for  transfer  of  credit  will  be  ruled  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions, and  will  be  subject  to  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  prevailing  re- 
quirements of  the  Divinity  School  for  graduation.  Ordinarily,  credit 
from  another  institution  will  not  be  granted  in  amount  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  total  credits  required  by  the  Divinity  School  for  gradu- 
ation. A  student  applying  for  transfer  of  credit  in  excess  of  this 
amount  may  be  required  to  pass  such  examinations  as  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  may  prescribe.  In  each  case  a  letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal from  the  school  from  which  transfer  is  made  is  required  along 
with  transcript  of  academic  credits. 

Entering  students  with  exceptional  undergraduate  preparation, 
may  seek  advanced  standing  by  substitution  of  advanced  or  specialized 
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courses  for  certain  required  courses.  Petition  for  substitution  must 
be  submitted  with  the  application  for  admission  to  the  Committee  on 
Admissions.  Courses  for  which  substitution  is  sought  must  be  speci- 
fied. Provision  is  made  during  the  orientation  period  for  students 
who  seek  such  substitution  to  take  qualifying  examinations.  In  the 
case  of  Speech,  the  satisfactory  passing  of  the  Platform  Test,  described 
under  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
DIVINITY,  constitutes  the  specific  condition  of  eligibility  for  ad- 
vanced standing.  Examinations  may  lie  taken  in  no  more  than  three 
of  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Old  Testament 

(b)  New  Testament 

(c)  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy 

(d)  Speech 

A  student  who  has  not  less  than  three  semester  hours  of  college 
credit,  with  a  grade  of  "B**  or  better  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas 
and  whose  performance  on  the  qualifying  examination  is  satisfactory, 
may  be  permitted  to  satisfy  the  basic  requirement  by  substituting  an 
advanced  or  more  specialized  course  in  the  same  or  cognate  area. 

For  O.T.  11   (101,  196.  197.  201-202) 

For  N.T.  18  (103-104,  105.  109,  116,  217  or  equivalent) 

For   Tvpes   of   Religious    Philosophy    (16   Contemporary   Western 

Culture) 
For  Effective  Speech  17  (134,  178,  180) 

Unless  all  the  work  ollered  for  the  B.D.  degree  is  completed  within 
a  period  of  nine  years  from  the  date  of  first  matriculation,  the  student 
will  be  required  to  make  formal  application  for  re-admission  and 
re-evaluation  of  his  credits  in  the  light  of  the  then-existing  curriculum 
of  the  Divinity  School.  Except  in  unusual  cases,  work  of  a  fragmentary 
character  taken  over  a  long  period  of  years,  or  work  taken  many  years 
before  a  student  is  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School,  will  not  be  accepted 
for  credit  toward  the  B.D.  degree. 

ADMISSION  ON  PROBATION 

1.  Applicants  ior  admission  who  are  graduates  of  non-accredited 
colleges  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Ordinarily,  such  appli- 
cants must  show  that  the\  have  attained  a  superior  average  for  a 
four-year  college  course. 

Admission  of  such  persons  will,   in  every  case,  be  on  probation. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  who  are  graduates  of  accredited  col- 
leges but  whose  college  transcripts  do  not  fully  meet  Divinity  School 
standards  may  also  be  admitted  on  probation  if  their  recommendations 
justify  ( onsideration. 
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Probation  means: 

a.  Students  who,  during  the  first  year  of  Divinity  School  work 
(thirty  semester  hours) ,  maintain  a  low  average,  including  one  or 

more  failures,  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  School. 

b.  Students  admitted  on  probation  may  carry  only  limited  schedules 
of  work,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

c.  In  the  case  of  a  student  admitted  on  probation,  no  credit  will  be 
granted  for  any  course  in  which,  during  the  first  year's  work  (thirty 
semester  hours),  a  grade  of  less  than  "C"  is  recorded,  unless  the  stu- 
dent's entire  average  in  the  year  during  which  a  "D"  grade  is  received 
is  "C"  or  better. 

d.  When  the  student  has  been  admitted  on  probation,  and  is  subse- 
quently found  to  be  deficient  in  the  essential  requisites  of  any  given 
area  of  the  "Pre-Seminary  Curriculum"  (see  next  section  of  catalogue), 
the  Divinity  School  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  direct  that  the  student 
make  up  such  deficiencies  by  additional  courses  of  study  taken  in  other 
schools  of  Duke  University  in  order  to  qualifv  for  either  the  B.D. 
or  M.R.E.  degree,  but  without  credit  for  such  courses  toward  those 
degrees. 

Students  whose  work  after  admission  is  not  satisfactory  may  be 
placed  on  probation  for  one  or  more  semesters  and  may  be  denied 
credit  for  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  are  recorded. 

PRE-SEMINARY  CURRICULUM 

"I  he  Divinity  School,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools,  recommends  that  prospective  candidates 
for  admission  keep  in  mind  the  desirability  of  including  the  following  in  their 
undergraduate  curriculum: 

It  is  suggested  that  a  student  should  acquire  a  total  of  90  semester  hours  or 
complete  approximately  three-fourths  of  his  college  work  in  the  areas  listed  below. 
No  work  done  towards  a  first  college  degree  may  be  used  toward  a  Divinity  School 
degree. 

Basal  Fields  Semester 

(At  least  the  number  indicated) 

English  6 

Literature,  composition  and  speech,  and  related  studies 

History,  ancient,  modern  European,  and  American  3 

Philosophy,  orientation  in  history,  content  and  method  3 

Religion  3 

Psychology  1 

A  foreign  language  1 

(.reek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French  and  German  are  especially  recommended. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity 

The  requirements  stated  in  Section  I  below  apply  to  all  students  who  entered 
the  Divinity  School  after  June  1,  1959. 

(For  those  graduating  under  the  catalogue  of  1958-59  the  catalogue  of  that  year 
may  be  consulted  or  mimeographed  statements  are  available  in  the  Dean's  Office.) 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR 

1.  Required  Courses,  to  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  B.D.  degree. 

P.S.  10.  I.  The  Church  and  the  Minister's  Vocation  2  sii. 

O.T.  11.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  I  3  s.h. 

C.H.  13.  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  3  s.h. 

C.H.  14.  History  of  Modern  European  Christianity  3  s.h. 

C.C.  16.  Contemporary  Western  Culture  3  s.h. 

(Alternate  option  for  T.S.  20  if  a  student  has  had  6  hours  of 
History  of  Philosophy  and/or  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  College.) 
Effective  Speech  17.  2  s.h. 

N.T.  18.  Early  Christian  Life  and  Literature  3  s.h. 

T.S.  20.  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy  3  sJi. 

H.T.  21.  Theology  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  3  s.h. 

P.C.  26.  II.  Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care  3  s.h. 

Field  Work  Practicum  for  Student  Pastors 
Field  Work  Practicum  for  Endowment  Students 
Professional  Courses  I  and  II  required  of  all  students 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MIDDLER  YEAR 

(New  Program) 

O.T.  12.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  II  3  s.h. 

N.T.  19.  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Theology  3  s.h. 

C.Ed.  22.  IV  Theology  and  Christian  Nurture  3  s.h. 

H.R.  24.  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission  2  s.h. 

C.E.  27.  Christian  Ethics  3  s.h. 

A.C.  28.  History  of  American  Christianity  3  s.h. 

Pr.  29.  Ill  Sermon  Construction— Theory  2  s.h. 

Pr.  30.  V  Sermon  Construction— Practice  1  s.h. 

C.T.  32.  Christian  Theology  I.  3  s.h. 

C.T.  33.  Christian  Theology  II.  3  s.h. 

Note:  Professional  Course  III,  required  of  Vocational  Groups  1,  3,  4,  and,  on 
occasion,  2. 

Professional  Course  IV,  required  of  all  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  2,  3. 

Professional  Course  V,  required  of  all  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  3,  4, 
and,  on  occasion,  2. 

Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission  required  of  Vocational  Groups 
1,  2,  3. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  SENIOR  YEAR 

(New  Program) 

C.P.  23  VI  The  Care  of  the  Parish  3  s.h. 

Pr.  31.  VIII  Preaching   (practice)  1  s.h. 

C.W.  40.  VII  The  Church  at  Worship  3  s.h. 

Note:  Professional  course  VI  is  required  of  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1  and 

2. 

Professional  course  VII  is  required  of  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Professional  course  VIII  is  required  of  students  in  Vocational  Group  1. 
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II.  Vocational  Groups 

Each  student,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  will  choose  one  of  the 
five  Vocational  Groups  listed  on  page  28  and  will  meet  the  vocational  require- 
ments of  the  group  chosen. 

III.  Senior  Seminars. 

Each  student  will  elect  one  of  the  Senior  Seminars  listed  on  page  45. 

IV.  Free  Electives. 

The  student  will  choose  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  make  up  the  total 
of  90  semester  hours  required  for  graduation.  Language  courses  count  as  free 
electives. 
V.  English  Bible.  Demonstration  of  a  commandable  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  English  Bible.  Examinations  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  given  each  spring. 
VI.  The  Platform  Test.  In  addition  to  passing  the  course,  Effective  Speech  17, 
each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  Platform  Test,  taken  before  a  panel  of  at 
least  three  instructors  of  the  faculty  who  are  appointed  by  the  Dean  to  evaluate 
student  competence  in  public  address  and  diction.  The  test  includes  oral 
reading  from  and  verbal  commentary  on  a  passage  of  scripture  together  with 
.such  other  reading  as  may  be  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  test.  The  tests  are 
scheduled  by  the  Dean's  office,  normally  at  an  early  date  in  the  Spring  Semester. 
Students  failing  the  Platform  Test  are  assigned  to  a  program  for  Remedial 
Speech.  Speech  34  is  provided  as  a  practice  speaking  and  reading  workshop  for 
cultivating  correct  English  diction  and  providing  experience  in  communication. 

Students  who  show  deficiencies  in  English  will  be  required  to  take 
special  training  in  addition  to  meeting  the  other  requirements  for  the 
degree.  A  degree  may  be  withheld  on  the  grounds  of  English  de- 
ficiency. 

Ministerial  and  Professio?ial  Qualifications 

All  students  are  admitted  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  University  and 
of  the  Divinity  School,  and  continuance  in  the  School  is  conditioned 
upon  the  observance  of  such  rules. 

The  University  expects  of  its  students  loyal  cooperation  in  main- 
taining high  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  scholarship.  The 
University,  therefore,  reserves  the  right,  and  matriculation  by  the 
student  is  a  concession  of  this  right,  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any 
student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  University, 
even  though  no  specific  charge  is  made  against  the  student. 

Divinity  School  students  whose  progress  and  development  show 
that  they  are  not  suited  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  School.  Personal  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations for  the  ministry  will  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  candidacy 
of  all  students  for  degrees. 

FACULTY  ADVISORS 

Each  entering  student  is  assigned  to  a  Faculty  Advisor  at  the  time 
of  registration  and  must  report  to  his  Advisor.  A  student  must  consult 
with  his  advisor  in  order  to  determine  his  course  and  cannot  complete 
his  registration  without  the  signature  of  his  advisor.  It  is  understood 
that  all  students  will  continue  to  consult  their  advisors  at  the  time  of 
registration  throughout  the  period  of  their  academic  work. 
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Suggested  Distribution  by  Semesters  of 
Required  Courses 


FIRST   (JUNIOR)  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Required  in  this  Semester 

10.  I  The  Church  and  Minister's 

Vocation 

11.  Introduction  to  the  Old 

Testament  I 
13.  History  of  the  Church  to  the 

Protestant  Reformation 
17.  Effective  Speech** 
20.  Types  of  Religious 

Philosophy* 

Field  Work  Practicum  I 
(Student  Pastors) 

15  hours  is  the  normal  program,  not  over 
16  hours  may  be  scheduled. 


Semester 
Hours 


Semester 
Second  Semester  Hours 

Required  in  this  Semester 
14.  Modern  European  Christianity  3 

17.  Effective  Speech**  2 

18.  Early  Christian  Life  and 

Literature  3 

21.  Theology  of  the  Protestant 

Reformation  3 

26.  II  Introduction  to  Pastoral 

Care  3 

Field  Work  Practicum  II  1 

(Summer  Field  Work) 
English  Bible  Examinations  0 

15  hours  is  the  normal  program,  not  over 
16  hours  may  be  scheduled. 


*  Required  of  all  students  with  less  than  6  hours  of  History  of  Philosophy  and/or  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  college. 
If  student  is  deemed  suitably  prepared,  he  may  enroll  in  Contemporaru  Western  Culture  ( 161  as  his  alternate  option. 
**  Offered  in  first  and  second  semester.  Student  pastors  are  required  to  enroll  in  fall  semester. 


SECOND   (MIDDLER)   YEAR 


Semester 

Semester 

First  Semester 

Hours 

Second  Semester 

Hours 

1<> 

Required  in  this  Semester 
Introduction  to  New  Testament 

12. 

Required  in  this  Semester 
Introduction  to  the  Old 

22. 

Theology 
IV  Theology  and  Christian 

Nurture 

3 
3 

27. 

Testament  II 
Christian  Ethics 

3 
3 

24. 

29. 

Philosophy  of  the  Christian 

World  Mission  f 
III  Sermon  Construction — 

2 

2S. 
30. 

History  of  American 

Christianity 
V  Sermon  Construction — 

3 

32. 

Theory 
Christian  Theology 

2 
3 

33. 

Practice 
Christian  Theology 

1 
3 

Professional  Courses  I  and  II  required  of  all  students. 

Professional  Course  III,  required  of  Vocational  Groups  1,  3,  4  and  on  occasion  2. 

Professional  Course  IV,  required  of  all  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  2,  3. 

Professional  Course  V,  required  of  all  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  3,  4,  and  on  occasion  2. 

t  Required  of  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  3. 


THIRD    (SENIOR)  YEAR 


First  Semester 
C.P.  23.  VI  The  Care  of  the 

Parish 
Pr.     31.  VIII  Preaching  (Practice) 


Semester 
Hotirs 


Second  Semester 
C.W.  40.  VII  The  Church  at 
Worship 


Semester 
Hours 
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Schedule  of  Required  Courses 

(New  Program) 
FIRST  YEAR-FIRST  SEMESTER 


Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

8:10 

♦Speech  17 

♦Speech  17 

9:10 

I  P.  S.  10 

I  P.  S.  10 

10:10 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

11:00 

C.  H.  13 

Assembly 

C.  H.  13 

C.  H.  13 

12:00 

2:00 

§C.  C.  16 
T.  S.  20 

tPracticum 

§C.  C.  16 
T.  S.  20 

§C.  C.  16 
T.  S.  20 

3. -00 

0.  T.  11 

0.  T.  11 

0.  T.  11 

FIRST  YEAR-SECOND  SEMESTER 


Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

8:10 

♦Speech  17 

♦Speech  17 

9:10 

C.  H.  14 

C.  H.  14 

C.  H.  14 

10:10 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

11:00 

N.  T.  18 

Assembly 

N.  T.  18 

N.  T.  18 

12:00 

2:00 

H.  T.  21 

JPracticum 

H.  T.  21 

H.  T.  21 

3:00 

II  P.  C.  26 

II  P.  C.  26 

II  P.  C.  26 

*  Additional  sections  of  Speech  are  available. 

t  For  Student  Pastors,  additional  sections  of  Practicum  are  available. 

t  For  Duke  Endowment  Students,  additional  sections  of  Practicum  are  available. 

§  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy  required  of  all  students  with  less  than  6  hours  of  History  of  Philosophy  and/or 
Philosophy  of  Religion  in  college.  If  the  student  is  deemed  suitably  prepared,  he  may  enroll  in  Contemporary  Western 
Culture  (C.  C.  16)  as  his  alternate,  at  the  same  hour. 

Professional  Courses  1  and  II  required  of  all  students. 
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Hour 

Monday          Tuesday       Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

8:10 

9:10 

C.  T.  32 

C.  T.  32 

C.  T.  32 

10:10 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

11:00 

A.  C.  28 

Assembly 

A.  C.  28 

A.  C.  28 

12:00 

III  Preach- 
ing 29 

III  Preach- 
ing 29 

2:00 

N.  T.  19 

Missions  24 

N.  T.  19 

Missions  24 

N.  T.  19 

SECOND  YEAR-SECOND  SEMESTER 

Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

8:10 

9:10 

C.  T.  33 

C.  T.  33 

C.  T.  33 

10:10 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

11:00 

C.  E.  27 

Assembly 

C.  E.  27 

C.  E.  27 

12:00 

IV  C.  Ed. 
22 

IV  C.  Ed. 
22 

Preaching 
30 

IV  C.  Ed. 

22 

2:00 

0.  T.  12 

0.  T.  12 

O.  T.  12 

THIRD  YEAR-FIRST  AND  SECOND  SEMESTERS 

Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

8:10 

9:10 

10:10 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

11:00 

Assembly 

12:00 

VI  C.  P. 

23  (F) 

VIII  Pr 
31(F) 

VI  C.  P. 

23  (F) 

VI  C.  P. 

23  (F) 

2:00 

VII  c.  w. 
40  (S) 

VII  C.  W. 

40  (S) 

VII  C.  w. 

40  (S) 

F— Fall. 
S — Spring. 
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VOCATIONAL  GROUPS 

One  of  these  will  be  chosen  by  every  B.D.  candidate  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  Junior  year. 

The  student  will  also  elect  one  Senior  Seminar:  he  may  not  take 
more  than  one  without  special  permission  of  the  Dean.  The  Seminar 
will  carry  credit  of  two  semester  hours. 

Electives  in  sufficient  amount  to  complete  90  hours  for  graduation 
will  be  taken. 

I.  THE  PARISH  MINISTRY 

A  student  electing  Vocational  Group  I  shall  plan  his  program  to  include  one 
course  at  ;i  level  higher  than  the  core  requirement  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

Biblical  Studies  Pastoral  Care 

Care  of  the  Parish  Preaching  or  Worship 

Christian  Education  Theological  Studies 
Historical  Studies 

This  Vocational  Group  requires  the  following  Professional  Courses:  III,  IV,  V, 
VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  World  Mission. 

II.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

A  student  should  plan  his  courses  so  as  to  include  three  of  the  following 
Christian  Education  courses:  125,  126,  161.  162,  169  and  at  least  one  course 
from  among  the  following:  164,  165,  166.  In  addition  the  student  should 
take  one  advanced  course  in  the  following  fields:  Christian  Theology,  Bible, 
American  Christianity,  Historical  Theology  or  Church  History,  Christian 
Ethics,  Pastoral  Care,  and  Worship. 

This  Vocational  Group  requires  the  following  Professional  courses:  IV,  VI,  VII, 
and  Philosophy  of  Christian  World  Mission. 

Those  students  planning  to  pursue  the  Ministry  of  Christian  Education  within 
the  Parish  Ministry  may  also  in  certain  circumstances  be  advised  to  take 
Professional  Courses  III  and  V. 

III.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  MISSIONS 

The  student  should  plan  his  course  so  as  to  include  courses  in  missions  and 
ecumenical  studies  listed  as  Nos.  24,  133,  156.  In  addition  he  should  take 
Christian  Ethics  190,  one  advanced  course  in  the  Biblical  field,  one  advanced 
course  in  Christian  theology,  and  at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  three 
groups  listed  below,  together  with  such  other  courses  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  instructor  in  missions. 

Group  A:  H.R.  182,  H.R.  179,  H.R.  180 
Group  B:  P.R.  102,  C.C.  80,  C.Ed.  125 
Group  C:  H.T.  123,  C.E.  292,  C.T.  213 

Professional  courses  HI,  IV,  V,  VII  are  required  of  this  group. 

IV.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  PASTORAL  CARE 

In  addition  to  the  required  course  in  Pastoral  Care.  P.C.  26,  the  student  should 
plan  his  program  so  as  to  include  eight  courses  as  follows: 
P.C.  170;  either  171  or  172;  177;  either  174  or  188;  Christian  Education  125; 
Historical  Theology  121  or  123,  or  one  course  in  Church  History;  one  elective 
course  in  Philosophy  of  Religion  or  Christian  Theology;  and  Christian  Ethics 
194,  or  one  elective  course  in  Biblical  Studies. 

This  Vocational  Group  requires  the  following  Professional  Courses:  III,  V,  and 
VII. 
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V.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  TEACHING 

A  student  electing  Vocational  Group  V  shall  declare  his  major  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Middler  year  and  shall  select  for  concentration  five  of  the  areas  listed 
below  of  which  one  shall  he  the  designated  major  in  which  he  shall  take 
not  less  than  nine  semester  hours.  He  shall  in  addition,  ordinarily,  take  not 
less  than  five  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  other  four  areas.  Normally, 
the  above  requirements  are  met  by  courses  of  advanced  level;  however, 
introductory  courses  of  the  Core  Curriculum,  not  already  taken  as  standard 
requirements  of  the  Junior  and  Middler  years  may  be  included  as  fulfilling 
the  major  and  minor  areas  of  study. 

American  Christianity  Historical  Theology 

Christian  Education  History  of  Religions 

Christian  Ethics  New  Testament 

Christianity  and  Culture  Old  Testament 

Church  History  Theology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 

ADMINISTERING  THE  CURRICULUM 

For  the  administration  of  the  curriculum  the  following  regulations 
have  been  adopted: 

Full-time  students  must  take  the  required  courses  as  specified  for 
the  respective  semesters. 

Students  who  hold  pastoral  appointments  or  act  as  associate  pastors, 
or  students  with  substantial  responsibilities  apart  from  and  beyond 
academic  work,  may  not  enroll  for  more  than  eleven  course  hours  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  nor  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year,  nor  for  more  than  thirteen 
hours  in  any  semester  thereafter,  except  on  recommendation  of  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  to  the  Dean.  The  schedules  of  all  students 
are  subject  to  review  and  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing. 

Ordinarily,  a  student  enrolled  in  candidacy  for  the  B.D.  or  M.R.E. 
shall  enroll  for  no  less  than  nine  semester  hours  in  any  semester. 

Not  over  30  semester  hours  of  Summer  Session  work  may  be  credited 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  status  of  "special  student"  may  not  be  granted  simply  to  permit 
avoidance  of  the  schedule  of  required  courses.  Every  request  for  this 
classification  will  be  carefully  investigated  and  approval  of  the  Dean 
is  required. 

A  fee  of  S10.00  is  charged  for  auditing  any  course  except  where  a 
student  is  already  paying  regular  University  fees.  Permission  to  audit 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  concerned. 

Student  pastors  and  students  working  under  the  Duke  Endowment 
Summer  Field  Work  program  of  the  Rural  Church,  are  required  to 
take  one  of  the  Field  Work  Practicums. 

LANGUAGE  STUDY 

For  a  student  taking  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  Greek  may  be 
continued  in  the  second  vear  by  postponing  one  or  both  of  the  required 
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courses  in  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  such  cases,  the  Hebrew  will 
be  the  free  elective  in  that  year. 

A  student  who  takes  six  hours  of  New  Testament  language  may  be 
excused  from  N.T.  19;  one  who  takes  six  hours  of  Old  Testament 
language  may  be  excused  from  O.T.  12. 

A  part-time  student  who  desires  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek  in  the 
first  year  may  postpone  the  required  course  in  Old  or  New  Testament. 

Suitable  entry  will  be  made  on  the  permanent  record  of  any  stu- 
dent who  is  granted  permission  to  deviate  from  the  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  language. 

GRADUATION  CREDITS 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student  to  see  that  he  meets  all  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  and  to  take  his  courses  in  proper  sequence. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  seeing  that  any  special  permission  granted 
him  to  deviate  from  the  normal  program  is  properly  recorded  in  his 
personal  files.  Deviations  from  a  normal  academic  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  as  representative  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  grading  system  of  the  Divinity  School  employs  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  D,  and  F,  which  have  been  defined  as  follows:  A  =  Excellent; 
B  =  Superior;  C  =r  Average;  D  =  Inferior;  F  =  Failure;  WP  =  With- 
drew Passing;  WF  =  Withdrew  Failing;  WI  =  Withdrew  Illness  and 
I  =  Incomplete;  P,  Passed  (satisfactory  work  in  Field  Work  or  M.R.E. 
Project).  (See  below.)  No  percentage  equivalents  are  stated.  A  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  C. 

In  all  courses  where  the  instructor  considers  attendance  a  necessary 
part  of  the  work  of  the  course,  a  student  may  not  receive  a  grade  of 
over  C  if  his  absences  total  12%  of  the  regular  class  periods,  and  if 
the  absences  total  24%  of  the  class  periods  he  may  not  receive  credit 
for  the  course. 

INCOMPLETES 

A  student  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  concerned, 
petition  the  Dean  of  Students  to  receive  a  grade  of  "Incomplete"  in  a 
course.  Such  permission  may  be  granted  when  a  student,  through 
some  circumstance  beyond  his  control,  such  as  illness,  has  been  hin- 
dered from  meeting  the  course  requirements.  No  "Incomplete"  is 
recorded  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Dean  of  Students. 
An  "Incomplete"  automatically  becomes  an  "F"  unless  it  is  removed 
through  completion  of  assigned  work  by  the  following  dates: 
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For  "incompletes"  incurred  in  tall  semester  courses,  March  15, 
following 

For  "Incompletes"  incurred  in  spring  semester  courses,  October  15, 
following 

For  "Incompletes"  incurred  in  summer  courses,  October  15,  fol- 
lowing. 

No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  drop  a  course  after  the  expiration 
of  one-third  of  the  period  of  instruction  of  the  course  without  in- 
curring failure,  except  for  causes  adjudged  by  the  Dean  to  be  beyond 
the  student's  control. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Religious  Education 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  this  degree  is  designed  for  persons 
desiring  to  engage  in  various  forms  of  Christian  Education. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  hold  the  degree  of  A.B.  (or  its 
equivalent),  based  upon  four  years  of  work  beyond  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  a  college  which  is  approved  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting 
bodies,  and  with  academic  and  personal  records  which  afford  promise 
of  competence  in  this  area  of  service.  The  course  of  study  will  be 
especially  useful  for  individuals  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of 
experience  in  Christian  Education  and  desire  further  training.  Candi- 
dates for  this  degree  will  be  limited  in  number,  and  individuals  inter- 
ested are  urged  to  apply  for  admission  well  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year.  All  work  offered  for  this  degree,  whether  in 
the  regular  year  or  in  summer  sessions,  must  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  beginning. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  applicant  for  admission  show  a  "B"  average 
in  his  college  work.  An  applicant  must  show  a  college  average  of  not 
less  than  "B — ." 

PREREQUISITES 

Three  of  the  following  five  prerequisite  studies  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  candidate  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  Divinity  School 
or  must  be  secured,  without  credit  toward  the  M.R.E.  degree,  after 
being  admitted: 

General  Psychology  3  s.h. 

Sociology  3  s.h. 

Education  3  s.h. 

Philosophy  3  s.h. 

Religion  3  s.h. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Sixty  semester  hours  of  graduate-professional  work  are  required 
for  graduation.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  this  work 
may  be  taken  in  approved  summer  sessions. 

No  credits  are  allowed  for  undergraduate  courses.  However,  in 
approving  plans  of  study  leading  to  this  degree,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  earlier  work  taken  in  the  fields  of  Biblical  studies  and 
Christian  Education  provided  such  courses  were  taken  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  in  accredited  four-year  colleges.  Also  where  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  have  been  engaged  professionally  as  Directors  of 
Christian  Education  for  not  less  than  twelve  months  prior  to  entering 
the  Divinity  School  the  amount  of  Field  Work  may,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  of  the  M.R.E.  program  and  the  approval 
of  the  Dean,  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  three  hours  of  Project  or 
Directed  Field  Work  during  the  period  required  for  completing  re- 
quirements for  the  degree. 

A  student  who  secures  credit  for  15  semester  hours  each  semester 
will  be  in  line  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  two  academic  years.  The 
amount  of  work  allowed  in  each  semester  may  not  exceed  that  per- 
mitted in  the  B.D.  curriculum. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  M.R.E.  DEGREE 


Subject 

Required  Semester  Hours 

Biblical  Studies  (OT  &  NT) 

9  to  12 

Church  History,  Historical  Theology  and 

9 

in  two  or 

American  Christianity 

more 

of  these  fields 

Christian  Theology 

3  to  6 

Philosophy  of  Religion  or  Christian  Ethics 

3 

Worship 

3 

Pastoral  Care 

3 

Christian  Education 

11 

(including  missionary  education) 

Christian  Education  Practicum 

3 

Required  Hours 

44  to  50 

Elect  ives 

10  to  16 

TOTAL        60 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Theology 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology 
is  designed  for  graduates  of  accredited  theological  schools  who  desire 
to  continue  or  resume  their  theological  education  for  enhancement 
of  professional  competence  in  selected  areas  of  study.  Enrollment  in 
the  Th.M.  program  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
received  the  B.D.    (or  the  equivalent)  with  superior  academic  records. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  general  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology  are: 

(1)  thirty  semester  hours  of  advanced  studies,  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  "B"  in  each  course; 

(2)  superior  performance  in  a  comprehensive  examination  cover- 
ing the  major  and  minor  areas  of  study; 

(3)  residence  for  one  academic  year. 

There  are  no  general  language  requirements,  but  classical  or 
modern  languages  may  be  required  for  certain  courses  (for  example, 
Hebrew  or  Greek  in  Biblical  studies.) 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

At  least  twelve  of  the  required  thirty  hours  must  be  taken  in  one 
of  the  basic  divisions  of  study  (Biblical,  Historical,  Theological,  or 
Practical)  which  shall  be  designated  as  the  candidate's  major;  and  at 
least  six  hours  in  another  of  the  divisions  which  shall  be  designated 
as  the  candidate's  minor.  No  more  than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken 
in  summer  sessions.  No  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  work  done 
at  another  accredited  institution  may  be  transferred  and  credited 
toward  the  degree.  Ordinarily,  no  more  than  six  hours  may  be  taken 
through  directed  reading,  and  no  more  than  three  in  any  one  semester 
or  summer  term.  In  the  area  of  Pastoral  Care,  up  to  nine  hours  may 
be  taken  through  clinical  training,  but  no  more  than  six  in  any  one 
semester  or  summer  term. 

Each  student  will  plan  his  program  of  courses  and  directed  reading 
or  clinical  training  with  the  guidance  of  a  committee  of  two  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Master's  Program.  The  committee 
will  include  a  professor  in  the  student's  major  area  of  interest,  wrho 
will  act  as  chairman,  and  a  professor  in  the  minor  area.  The  chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  Director  and  the  other  member  of  the 
committee,  will  prepare,  administer,  and  evaluate  the  comprehensive 
examination. 

The  comprehensive  examination  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
course  of  study  for  the  degree,  ordinarily  in  May  or  September. 

The  entire  program  of  studies  and  comprehensive  examination 
should  be  completed  within  twelve  months.  In  exceptional  cases, 
the  time  limit  may  be  extended,  but  in  no  case  beyond  three  years. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


REQUIRED  courses,  and  Senior  Seminars  are  numbered  from  10 
to  70.  Elective  courses  carrying  credit  in  the  Divinity  School 
only  are  numbered  from  71  to  199.  Courses  approved  for  credit  in 
both  the  Divinity  School  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  numbered  above  200.  Lists  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  any  semester 
will  be  available  at  the  time  of  each  registration. 


I.  Biblical  Studies 

OLD  TESTAMENT 

11.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  I.-The  origin,  literary 
forms,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  geographical  and 
historical  setting  to  the  Exile.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

12.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  II.-The  post-Exilic  period 
with  special  reference  to  Psalms,  wisdom  literature,  and  the  problem  of  theodicv. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Wintermlti 

101.  POST-EXILIC  PROPHECY.-A  study  of  the  post-Exilic  prophets  from 
Ezekiel  to  Daniel,  with  special  reference  to  Messianic  prophecy  and  related  theo- 
logical problems.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

196.  THE  BIBLE  AND  RECENT  DISCOVERIES.-A  survey  of  the  contribution 
of  the  cultural  setting  of  the  Bible  as  an  aid  to  its  understanding.  Illustrated  with 
archaeological  slides.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

197.  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE.-A  study  of  significant  contri- 
butions to  civilization  made  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  Palestine  with  special 
reference  to  the  three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Stinespring 

201-202.  FIRST  HEBREW.-The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage with  translation  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.  One  year  of  Greek 
prerequisite.    6  s.h.  Mr.  Stim.sprinc. 

207.  SECOND  HEBREW.-II  Samuel   the  first  semester.     3  s.h. 

MR.   WlNTERMl  I> 

208.  SECOND  HEBREW.-The  Qumran  Isaiah  Scroll  or  similar  material  the 
second  semester.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

209.  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  theological  unity.     Prerequisite:  O.T.  11  and  N.T.  18.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

301.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.-A  study  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Scrolls  in  relation  to  the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     Prerequisite:  O.T.  11.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

*  On  approval  of  the  Dean,  courses  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
other  than  those  approved  for  credit  in  the  Divinity  School  may  be  approved  for  ere  lit  in 
individual  cases,  provided  no  equivalent  course  is  offered  in  the*  Divinity  School;  each  case 
to  be  decided  on  its  merits. 
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302.  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  INTERTESTAMENTAL  LITERATURE.-A  study 
of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to 
the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Prerequisite:  O.T.  11.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

304.  ARAMAIC— A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Stinespring  or  Mr.  Strugnell 

305.  THIRD  HEBREW—  An  interpretative  study  of  late  Hebrew  prose,  with 
readings  from  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Mishnah.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

306.  LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE   OF   THE   DEAD   SEA   SCROLLS.-A 

stu<!\    in  interpretation.     Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Strugnell 

307.  SYRIAC— A  study  of  the  script  and  grammar,  with  readings  from  the 
Syriac  New  Testament  and  other  early  Christian  documents.  Some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  prerequisite.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

309.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.-A  specialized  study  of  the 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
archaeologv.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

310.  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY.-The  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.     Prerequisite:  O.T.  11  and  O.T.  12.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 


•HISTORY  OF  ART  215.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR 
EAST.— The  development  of  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  the 
material  expression  of  religious  ideas  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  in  part  Syria 
and  Palestine  to  the  Persian  conquest.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Markman 

•HISTORY  OF  ART  216.   RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  WORLD.- 

The  religious  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  of  Greece  and  Rome  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  monuments  in  the  Near  East.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Markman 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

18.  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE.-A  basic  study  of  the 
civilization  in  which  Christianity  began;  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  literature  through  the  second  century.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

19.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.-A  constructive 
analysis  and  exposition  of  the  positive  doctrinal  content  of  the  New  Testament. 
Prerequisite:  NT.  18.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

103-104.  HELLENISTIC  GREEK.-Designed  for  beginners  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  Greek  New  Testament.    6  s.h.   (Two  sections)      Mr.  Efird  and  Mr.  Porter 

105.  STUDIES  IN  PAUL.— An  investigation  of  Paul's  apostolate  based  upon 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  with  attention  to  Paul's  theology  as  reflected  in  selected 
passages.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

109.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  general  study  of  the  history  of 
the  English  version  with  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  numerous  contemporary 
translations.  This  development  will  be  illustrated  from  the  Divinity  School  Bible 
collection,  with  access  to  and  examination  of  the  original  editions.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

116.  LIVING  ISSUES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.-Examination  of 
recent  major  questions  of  debate  in  the  New  Testament  field.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

*  Course  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  is  credited  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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216.  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.-A  study  of  the  Greek  text  with  special 
reference  to  doctrinal  teaching  and  the  Church's  situation  as  reflected  in  these 
writings.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

217.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK.-Extensive  reading  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  special  emphasis  upon  its  interpretation.  Pre- 
requisite: six  semester  hours'  study  of  the  Greek  language.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

218.  GALATIANS  and  I  CORINTHIANS.-A  detailed  study  of  two  of  Paul's 
major  epistles,  based  on  the  Greek  text.  Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours'  study 
of  the  Greek  language.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

220.  I  PETER  AND  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN. -A  detailed  study  of  two  of  the 
non-Pauline  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  course  will  be  based  on  the 
Greek  text.     Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours'  study  of  the  Greek  language.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

311.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.-A  study  of  the  events  and  say- 
ings of  the  historical  Jesus,  in  the  light  of  His  mission.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

313.  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.-A  study  of  the  Christian  development  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Polycarp   (90-155  A.D.),  with  readings  in  the  Greek  text.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

314.  PATRISTIC  THOUGHT.-A  study  of  the  development  of  early  Christian 
doctrine  to  the  period  of  Irenaeus.    Prerequisite:  N.T.  19.    3  s.h. 

316.  HELLENISTIC  RELIGIONS.- A  study  of  the  Gentile  religions  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    Prerequisite:  N.T.  18.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

317.  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS.-A  detailed  study  of  their  characteristics  and 
contents,  based  upon  the  Greek  text,  with  attention  to  their  respective  sources  and 
to  the  development  of  synoptic  criticism.  Prerequisite:  Six  semester  hours'  study  of 
the  Greek  language.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

318.  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.-A  study  of  the 
scientific  recovery  of  the  Greek  text  on  which  modern  versions  are  based;  manuscript 
discoveries;  principles  of  textual  criticism;  practice  in  collating  original  manuscripts 
in  the  Duke  collection.     Prerequisite:  N.T.  103-104,  or  its  equivalent.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

SEE  ALSO  Pr.  184  and  186,  and  O.T.  209. 


*GREEK  257.— The  social  and  cultural   history  of   the  Hellenistic  world  from 

Alexander  to  Augustus.  3  s.h.                                                                              Mr.  Rogers 

*LATIN   258.— The  social   and   cultural   history   of   the   Graeco-Roman   world. 

3  s.h.  Mr.  Rocers 


77.  Historical  Studies 

THE  WORLD  CHURCH 

24.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  MISSION.-A  study  of  theo- 
logical foundations,  guiding  principles,  and  contemporary  problems  of  the  World 
Christian  Community.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

133.  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.-A  survey  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity with  special  emphasis  on  19th  and  20th  century  Protestantism.    2  s.h. 

Mr.  Lacy 

*  Course  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  is  credited  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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135.  AREA  STUDIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.-The  cultural  setting 
and  current  programs  and  policies  of  the  Church  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
a.  Latin  America,  b.  India  and  Pakistan,  c.  Africa,  d.  Southeast  Asia,  e.  Japan- 
Korea-Philippines,  f.  Moslem  Lands,  or  g.  United  States  Home  Missions.  (The 
area  of  study  to  be  determined  by  student  interest  in  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor.)   2  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

156.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT.-The  historical, 
theological  and  organizational  background  of  Church  unity  and  disunity,  with  an 
analysis  of  contemporary  structures  and  development.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS 

158.  CONTEMPORARY  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.-Critical  consideration 
of  contemporary  conditions  in  major  non-Christian  traditions,  with  special  reference 
to  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and  African  Religions.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullh  \n 

179.  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST.-Historical  and  theological  introduction 
to  the  major  indigenous  traditions  of  China  and  Japan.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Suliu  \\ 

180.  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST.-Historical  and  theological  introduc- 
tion to  the  major  indigenous  traditions  of  the  Near  East,  especially  Zoroastrianism, 
and  Islam.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

182.  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA.-Historical  and  theological  introduction  to  Indian 
religious  life  and  thought.  The  development  of  Buddhism  is  covered,  as  well  as 
Jainism  and  Sikhism,  along  with  the  various  modes  of  Hinduism.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Sullivan 

280.  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.-A  study  of  the  methodology  of  the 
History  of  Religions,  the  nature  of  religious  experience  and  specific  categories  of 
religious  phenomena.     Permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Si  llivan 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

13.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMA- 
TION.—A  survey  through  the  fifteenth  century  in  terms  of  spiritual  genius,  organi- 
zational development,  great  literature,  and  representative  movements.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Petry 

14.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  survey  of  the 
main  currents  in  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  church  history.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hillerbrand 

85.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  REFORMATION.-A  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  of 
select  aspects  of  Reformation  and  Post-Reformation  Church  History.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Hili.erbrand 

137.  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  IN  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY.-Representative  lead- 
ers in  the  early  and  medieval  church  studies  in  relation  to  contemporary  church- 
manship.    Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

138.  GREAT  BOOKS  IN  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY.-An  intensive  study  of 
Augustine's  Confessions,  Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ,  Erasmus's  Complaint 
of  Peace,  Luther's  Christian  Liberty,  Calvin's  Instruction  in  Faith,  and  Andrewes' 
Private  Devotions.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

139.  METHODISM— A  study  of  Methodist  societies  in  England  and  the  de- 
veloping church  in  America  as  they  gave  rise  to  such  historic  issues  as  polity,  edu- 
cation, division,  and  reunion.     Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

250.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY,  I:  REFORMATION  AND 
COUNTER  REFORMATION.-History  and  thought  of  European  Christianity  be- 
tween 1517-1680.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

251.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY,  II:  PIETISM  AND  RA- 
TIONALISM. History  and  thought  of  Christianity  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
between  1680-1800.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 
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330.  THE  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  1800,-Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  Modern  Europe. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  Papal  pronouncements  on  social  issues,  the  rela- 
tionship of  Eastern  to  Western  Institutions,  and  ecclesiastical  historiography  as  it 
involves  source  editions,  periodicals,  and  ecumenical  literature.     3  s.h.        Mr.  Petry 

331.  THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  EARLY  AND  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.- 
A  study  of  the  social  teachings  and  contributions  of  the  Christian  church  prior  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation.    Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

332.  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.-Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  medieval 
church,  emphasizing  theory,  polity,  institutions,  sacraments,  and  worship.  Pre- 
requisite: C.H.  13.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

334.  CHURCH  REFORMERS  AND  CHRISTIAN   UNITY.-The  work  of  such 

reformers  as  Marsilius  of  Padua,  William  of  Ockham,  Jean  Gerson.  Pierre  d'Ailly 
and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  schism  and  the  search  for  Christian 
unity  through  representative  councils.     Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

336.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.-Source  studies,  in 
historical  perspective,  of  such  late  medieval  mystics  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Victorines,  Ramon  Lull,  Meister  Eckhart,  Richard  Rolle,  Catherine  of  Siena,  and 
Nicholas  of  Cusa.     Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

339.  LEFT  WING  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION -A  survey  of  the 
history  and  theology  of  the  "radical"  Reformation.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

21.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION.-The  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century  and  its  outcome  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Grislis 

120.  FAITH  AND  HERESY  IN  DIALOGUE.-Studies  in  the  origin  and  role  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Nicene  and  the  Chalcedonian  Creeds  in  their  contemporary  setting. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Grislis 

121.  SACRAMENTS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.-Ecumenical  studies  in 
devotion  and  division:  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Grislis 

123.  HISTORIC  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH.-A  survey  of  chang- 
ing conceptions  of  the  Church  in  its  history.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

129.  HISTORIC  ANTI -CHRISTIAN  POLEMICS.-Motifs  and  argumentation  of 
critics  of  Christianity  from  Celsus  to  Nietzsche.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

240.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER.-An  exposition  of  the  writings 
of  the  Systematic  Theologian  of  Anglicanism  in  the  sixteenth  century.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Grislis 

260.  SEMINAR:  WESLEY  STUDIES.-The  lives  and  thought  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  their  colleagues  in  relation  to  English  culture  and  religion  in 
the  eighteenth  century.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Baker 

271.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY.-A  study  of  Wesley's  basic  Chris- 
tian doctrine.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

337.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.-A  critical  and  comparative 
examination  of  Luther's  thought.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

338.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  JOHN  CALVIN.-An  exposition  of  the  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion  in  relation  to  cognate  documents.  Prerequisite:  H.T.  21 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Grisi.is 
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AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY 

28.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  Christianity  in  America  and  the  history  of  its  development.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Henry 

191.  PATTERNS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  MIND -The  making  of  the  social  and 
religious  mind  of  the  American  South  since  1820.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

199.  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.- A  study  of  Protestant  social  thought 
and  action  in  America  since  1865.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

296.  RELIGION  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FRON TIER.-A  study  of  the  spread  of 
evangelical  Christianity  as  a  theological  and  cultural  phenomenon  of  the  American 
West.    Prerequisite:  A.C.  28.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 

370.  SEMINAR:  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.-A  critical  analysis  of  Edwards'  major 
theological  works.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

372.  SEMINAR:  THEOLOGY  OF  PAUL  TILLICH.-An  examination  of  Tillich's 
philosophical  theology.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

385.  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-A  critical  study  of  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  religious  motifs  reflected  in  American  literature.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Henry 

395.  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  IN  COLONIAL  AMERICA.-Exposition  of  the 
main  currents  in  Protestant  Theology.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

396.  LIBERAL  TRADITIONS  IN  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the 
main  types  of  modern  religious  thought,  beginning  with  the  theology  of  the  En- 
lightenment.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

397.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.-A  critical  appraisal  of 
major  tendencies.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 

///.  Theological  Studies 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

20.  TYPES  OF  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY.-Basic  historical  orientation  in  re- 
ligious thought,  especially  in  Western  Culture.     3  s.h.  Mr.  I.angford 

102.  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS  AND  MODERN  WORLD  VIEWS.-A  con- 
structive approach  to  the  Hebrew-Christian  understanding  of  Creator  and  creature 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  scientific  knowledge.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Robinson 

121.  GOD  AND  THE  WORLD.-An  examination  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
God  and  the  creation  in  the  context  of  the  History  of  Religions  and  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  with  emphasis  upon  the  contemporary  scene.     3  s.h. 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY 

32.  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  I—  A  constructive  statement  of  the  themes  of 
,  systematic  theology  as  a  task  of  the  church  today:  theological  method,  knowledge 
II   of  God,  man,  and  Christ.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman 

33.  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  II. -God  the  redeemer,  the  church,  word  and 
sacraments,  authority  and  ministry,  the  Kingdom  of  God.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 

107.  THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF  CHRIST.-The  problem  of  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  formulation  of  a  doctrine  of  his  work  and  person  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
eschatology.     Prerequisite  C.T.  32-33.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman 

108.  REVELATION  AND  AUTHORITY.-A  study  of  the  relationship  between 
revelation,  Bible,  preaching  and  the  church.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 
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110.  THIS  LIFE  AND  THE  AGE  TO  COME.-Christian  eschatology  and  the 
meaning  of  history  in  the  light  of  God's  triumph  over  sin,  suffering,  and  death. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Robinson 

125.  THEOLOGICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATIONS  OF 
MAN— An  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  theological  and  psychological  views  of 
man's  nature,  predicament,  and  deliverance.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

195.  ORIGINS  OF  DOGMATIC  THOUGHT.-An  analysis  of  dogmatic  concepts 
in  the  Gospel  of  John:  their  development  into  a  body  of  doctrine.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Herzog 

213.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  THOUGHT.-The  main 
characteristics  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  with  consideration  of  possibilities  and 
limitations  in  ecumenical  conversation  with  Rome.  Prerequisite:  C.H.  13  and  14 
and  H.T.  21.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 

224.  CONCEPTIONS  OF  MAN  IN  WESTERN  THOUGHT.-An  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  important  types  of  philosophical  and  theological  theory.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Richey 

320.  SEMINAR:  FRIEDRICH  SCHLEIERMACHER.-Critical  examination  of 
the  dogmatic  system.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     2  s.h.       Mr.  Herzog 

321.  PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.-An  analysis  of  Plato's  religious 
philosophy  and  a  survey  of  its  continuing  influence  in  Hellenistic  and  Christian 
thought.    Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours  in  Theology.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman 

322.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  THEOLOGY.-Protestant  the- 
ology from  Kant  to  Herrmann.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 

323.  SEMINAR:  BULTMANN  AND  HEIDEGGER.-Critical  examination  of 
representative  works  of  Rudolph  Bultmann  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Martin 
Heidegger.     Prerequisite:  C.T.  32-33.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Robinson 

325.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY  I. -Main  problems  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical theology  from  the  pre-Socratics  to  Descartes.  Prerequisite:  C.T.  32-33. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman  or  Mr.  Robinson 

326.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY  II.-Main  problems  of  philosophical  the- 
ology in  the  modern  period.    Prerequisite:  C.T.  325.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Cushman  or  Mr.  Robinson 

328.  SEMINAR  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  THEOLOGY.- 
Critical  examination  of  the  thought  of  selected  representative  theologians.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor.       3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  CULTURE 

16.  CONTEMPORARY  WESTERN  CULTURE.-An  analysis  of  the  conceptual 
commitments  in  contemporary  styles  of  thought  and  life  as  reflected  in  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  social  analysis,  and  the  arts.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

80.  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  TRAGEDY.-An  exploration  of  the  tragic 
view  of  life  as  exhibited  in  selected  classic  and  contemporary  works  of  literature 
and  a  comparison  of  this  with  Christian  belief.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

81.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  ART  AND  THEOLOGY.-The  study  of 
19th  and  20th  century  painting  and  sculpture  as  documents  of  contemporary  man's 
apprehension  of  himself  and  his  world;  and  as  elements  in  the  conversation  between 
Christian  faith  and  culture.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

230.  THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGIOUS  LANGUAGE.-An  analysis  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  some  typical  claims  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theories  of  meaning  in 
recent  thought.     Prerequisite:  C.T.  32-33  or  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Poteat 
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231.  SEMINAR  IN   CHRISTIANITY  AND   CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT.- 

Analytical  reading  and  discussion  of  such  critical  cultural  analysis  as  is  found  in 
the  works  of  M.  Polanyi,  Arendt,  Trilling,  and  others,  with  appraisal  of  the  rele- 
vance for  theological  inquiry.  Prerequisite:  C.T.  32-33  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

380.  EXISTENTIALIST  THOUGHT.-An  analysis  of  writings  of  representative 
thinkers  from  Kierkegaard  to  Sartre.  Prerequisite:  C.T.  32-33  or  permission  of  in- 
structor.   3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 

27.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  I.-The  central  assumptions  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  good  life.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

114.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  II -A  consideration  of  special  problems  involved  in 
the  application  of  Christian  ethics  in  modern  society.     Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.    2  s.h. 

Mr.  Beach 

190.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CRITIQUE  OF  COMMUNISM.-Analysis  of  and  alter- 
natives to  the  dynamic  secular  ideology   from  a  religious  standpoint.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Lacy 

292.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.-An  application 
of  Christian  Ethics  to  world  problems.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

194.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ETHICS.-Christian  norms 
for  social  policy  and  their  application  to  the  domestic,  economic,  political,  and 
racial  patterns  of  modern  culture.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

387.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Selected  social 
philosophies  from  Locke  to  Sumner,  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian 
ethics.    Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

389.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE.-A  study  of 
the  interaction  between  Christian  thought  and  current  secular  social  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: C.E.  27  or  its  equivalent.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

390.  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  CHRISTIAN  ETHICAL  THEORY.-A  critical 
study,  seminar  style,  of  dominant  issues  in  Christian  Ethics,  through  an  analysis 
of  a  variety  of  contemporary  Christian  treatments  of  such  problems  as  love,  justice, 
community  and  vocation.     Prerequisite:   C.E.  27  or  its  equivalent.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Beach 

391.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  I.-A  critical  study  of 
representative  statements  of  Christian  ethical  theory,  through  the  early  Reformation. 
Prerequisite:  C.E.  27  or  its  equivalent.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

392.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  II.-A  continuation  of 
C.E.  391,  from  the  Reformation  through  current  Christian  ethical  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: C.E.  391.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

393.  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY.-A  comparative 
examination  of  the  chief  secular  and  Christian  theories  of  history  current  in 
Western  thought.    For  advanced  students.    Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Beach 

394.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  STATE.-The  relation  of  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  State  to  political  problems  with  special  consideration  of  the  religious  assump- 
tions underlying  democratic  theory  and  practice,  and  of  the  relationship  of  church 
to  state.    Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

IV.  Professional  Studies 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  PARISH 

10.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MINISTER'S  VOCATION.-An  orientation 
course  for  beginning  students,  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  the  tasks  of  the  ministry.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Richey  and  Others 
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23.  THE  CARE  OF  THE  PARISH.-A  consideration  of  the  pastor's  function  as 
leader  of  the  Christian  community.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram  and  Others 

146.  CHURCH  BUILDING— The  role  of  the  pastor  in  planning  and  executing 
building  programs  in  the  local  church:  architectural  considerations  and  counsel, 
building  requirements  and  plans.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt 

147.  THE  MINISTER  IN  THE  PARISH.-Informal  class  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  minister  in  the  varying  responsibilities  and  problems  of  the  parish  as  these 
involve  the  pulpit,  pastoral,  and  community  contexts.    2  s.h. 

148.  CHRISTIAN  STEWARDSHIP  AND  CHURCH  FINANCE.-A  seminar  to 
consider  the  principles  of  stewardship  education,  budget  making,  enlistment  in 
church  support.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Kale 

149.  PARISH  AND  COMMUNITY  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS.-Techniques 
of  community  survey,  and  the  use  of  research  data  in  program  planning  and  in 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  church  work.    2  s.h. 

150.  RURAL  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY  .-The  church  serving  the  rural 
community,  factors  affecting  church  and  community  life,  qualifications  and  task  of 
rural  leadership,  and  the  church  as  a  community  institution.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt 

151.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MINISTRY.-The  small  church,  the  circuit 
church,  circuit  administration,  larger  parish  and  group  ministry,  and  the  Town 
and  Country  movement.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt 

152.  EVANGELISM  AND  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH.-A  study  of  the  nature, 
purposes  and  methods  of  contemporary  Christian  evangelism  with  special  attention 
to  the  local  church.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale  and  Mr.  Ingram 

153.  PASTORAL  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH.-A  study  of  the 
pastor's  role  in  determining  the  objectives  and  program  of  the  local  church  with 
attention  to  planning  for  the  church  year.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram 

154.  THE  URBAN  CHURCH.— The  function,  nature,  program,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  effective  city  church  and  of  the  urban  minister's  distinctive  task.     2  s.h. 

155a.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH.-The  history  and  pres- 
ent structure  of  the  organization  of  The  Methodist  Church.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram 

155b.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES. 

155c.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Scott 

155d.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 

FIELD  WORK  PRACTICUM  I-  Discussion  of  various  aspects  of  parish  work 
with  opportunity  for  students  to  seek  guidance  respecting  procedures  and  problems. 
Designed  especially  for  students  with  parish  responsibilities.  (Fall  Semester.  Sec- 
tions arranged.)     1  s.h.  Mr.  Kale  and  Others 

FIELD  WORK  PRACTICUM  II.-Required  of  students  expecting  summer  as- 
signments under  the  Endowment  and  Field  Work  Program.  Types  of  parish  service 
to  be  discussed.      (Spring  Semester)  1  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt  and  Others 

FIELD  WORK  CREDIT.— Granted  on  written  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  Field  Work  upon  the  completion  of  satisfactory  work  in  C.P.  23,  or  C.P.  147  or 
C.P.  150  and  of  Field  Work  Practicum  I  or  II  and  the  performance  of  successful  field 
work.     1  s.h.     (Not  available  after  June,  1962.) 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

22.  THEOLOGY  AND  CHRISTIAN  NURTURE.-The  implications  of  theolog\ 
and  educational  philosophy  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  Christian  education. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Richev  and  Mr.  K ale 

25.  THE  CHURCH  AND  CHRISTIAN  NURTURE.-A  constructive  survey  of 
the  local  church  as  a  community  of  Christian  nurture:   Statement  and  evaluation 
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of  objectives,  leadership  and  resource  materials,  structural  patterns  and  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  procedures  for  the  church  school.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

125.  See  C.T.  125. 

126.  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH.-Practical  pro- 
grams for  Church  School,  audio-visual  aids,  preaching,  stewardship,  and  special 
projects.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy  and  Others 

129.  RELIGION  AND  PERSONALITY.-Investigation  of  religious  aspects  of  the 
origins,  structure,  and  development  of  selfhood.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Richev 

159.  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION.-An  examination  of 
current  philosophies  of  religion  in  higher  education,  with  reference  to  student  re- 
ligious work  and  college  teaching  of  religion.     2  s.h. 

161.  TEACHING  METHODS.— Basic  teaching  procedures  required  by  profes- 
sional and  lav  workers  in  the  local  church.  Opportunities  are  arranged  for  observa- 
tion  and  guided  practice  in  church  schools,  and/or  other  institutions.  Required 
for  candidates  for  the  M.R.E.  degree.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

162.  CURRICULUM  BUILDING  IN  THE  LOC\L  CHURCH.-An  examination 
of  influential  theories  of  and  contemporary  trends  in  curriculum  construction,  to- 
gether with  an  evaluation  of  existing  curricula.  Actual  designing  of  short  units  for 
use  in  the  local  church.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

164.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.-The  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  work  of  the  church  with  children  of  the  nursery,  kindergarten, 
primary  and  junior  age  groups.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

165.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH.-The  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  youth  program  in  the  local  church.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

166.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS.-A  study  of  the  needs  of  adults; 
the  materials,  methods,  and  principles  of  organization  for  trie  Christian  education  of 
adults.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

167.  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  LAY  MIND.— Formulation  and  communication  of 

the  Christian  faith,  for  the  mind  of  today.      (For  Middlers  and  Seniors.)     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Richev 

169.  THEORIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION'.- A  critical  investigation  of 
current  theories  of  Christian  education.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Richev 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  PRACTICUM.-Required  of  M.R.E.  candidates. 
One  class  per  week  and  supervised  project.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Kale  and  Others 

PASTORAL  CARE 

26.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PASTORAL  CARE.-The  psychology  of  personal 
adjustment  and  pastoral  care.  An  approach  to  pastoral  care  and  its  place  in  the 
pastor's  total  ministry  grounded  in  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  personal 
adjustment.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Smith 

170.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PASTORAL  COUNSELING.-The  philosophy  and 
techniques  of  formal  counseling  through  discussions  of  textual  and  interview  mate- 
rial.    Prerequisite:  P.C.  26.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Goodling 

171.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  I.-Pastoral  Calls  and  Personal  Counsel- 
ing. A  study  of  pastoral  calling  and  personal  counseling  in  the  parish  ministrv. 
Prerequisites:  P.C.  26  and  170.    2  s.h.  \Ik.  Smith 

172.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  II.-Marriage  and  the  Family.  A  con- 
sideration of  pre-marital  and  marital  counseling  and  the  psychodynamics  of  family 
life.    Prerequisites:  P.C.  26  and  170.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Goodling 

173.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  III.-The  Chaplain  in  a  Rehabilitation 
Program.  The  ministry  to  those  in  alcoholic  and  correctional  institutions.  Pre- 
requisites: P.C.  26  and  170.    2  s.h.  Staff 
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174.  THE  CHURCH  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH.-The  meaning  of  the  self  and 
the  resources  of  the  church  in  doctrine  and  worship  in  self-fulfillment.    2  s.h. 

Mr.  Smith 

175.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM -For  advanced  students 
who  want  additional  clinical  experience  in  one  of  the  Pastoral  Care  Practicum 
areas.  Consent  of  the  instructor  is  required.  Students  may  register  for  from  1  to 
5  s.h.  clinic  credit.  Staff 

176.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  IV.-The  Psychiatric  Setting.  Lectures 
by  staff  and  ward  visits  at  the  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  in  Raleigh.  The  place  of  the 
minister  in  a  program  dealing  with  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  mental 
illness.     Prerequisites:  P.C.  26  and  170.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Steininger 

177.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  V.-The  Hospital  Ministry.  Pastoral 
care  and  counseling  with  the  ill,  the  dying,  the  bereaved.  Prerequisites:  P.C.  26 
and  170.    2  s.h.  and  1  s.h.  clinic.  Mr.  Goodling 

188.  SCIENCE,  FAITH  AND  PSYCHOANALYSIS.-An  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental categories  of  the  Christian  message  and  Psychoanalysis.  An  exploration  into 
the  objectives  and  the  methods  of  science  and  the  meaning  of  religion.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Others 

273.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  II.-The  Chaplain  in  a 
Rehabilitation  Program.  Twenty  hours  of  supervised  clinical  training  weekly  in 
a  rehabilitation  institution.    4  s.h.  Staff 

276.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  III.-The  Chaplain  in  a 
Psychiatric  setting.  Twenty  hours  of  supervised  clinical  training  weekly  in  a 
mental  hospital.    4  s.h.  Staff 

277.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  IV.-The  Chaplain  in  the 
general  hospital  setting.  Twenty  hours  of  supervised  clinical  training  weekly  for 
each  4  s.h.  clinic  credits.    4  s.h.  Staff 

THE  CHURCH  AT  WORSHIP 

SPEECH 

17.  EFFECTIVE  SPEECH.— Theory  and  practice  of  effective  speaking,  and  oral 
reading  in  the  context  of  corporate  worship.  Various  sections,  with  drill  groups  and 
individual  conferences.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

34.  WORKSHOP  IN  COMMUNICATION.-Intensive  drill  in  voice,  diction, 
speaking  and  reading.  Enrollment  by  platform  test  and  recommendation  of 
preaching  faculty.     1  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

PREACHING 

29-30.  SERMON  CONSTRUCTION-THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.-An  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  of  preaching  (first  semester).  Detailed  work  in  practice  preach- 
ing and  a  clinical  session  each  week  on  the  application  of  theory  (second  semester). 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton  and  Others 

181.  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PREACHING.-Analysis  of  selected  sermons 
and  discussion  of  problems  facing  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit.  Prerequisite:  Pr.  29. 
2  s.h.  Mr.  Cleland  and  Mr.  Carlton 

183.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-OLD  TESTAMENT.-The  exegesis  and  ex- 
position of  selected  Old  Testament  passages  for  homiletical  purposes.  Prerequisite: 
Pr.  29.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Cleland 

184.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES.-A  study  for 
homiletical  purposes  of  the  religious  experience  and  theology  of  Saint  Paul  and  its 
influence  on  ethical  theory  and  practice.    Prerequisite:  Pr.  29.    3  s.h.      Mr.  Cleland 
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185.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-NON-BIBLICAL.-An  evaluation  of  drama, 
poetry  and  fiction  for  homiletical  purposes.     Prerequisite:  Pr.  29.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Cleland 

186.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-THE  JOHANNINE  WRITINGS.-The  exe- 
gesis and  exposition  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  of  John  for  homiletical  purposes. 
Prerequisite:  Pr.  29.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

187.  PRE-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-Sermons,  handbooks,  and  other  his- 
torical sources  studied  in  relation  to  Biblical  preaching  and  the  liturgical  church, 
the  problem  of  popular  ministry  and  the  issues  of  Christian  reform.  Prerequisite: 
C.H.  13.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

188.  POST-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-A  study  of  the  theological  trends 
and  significant  personalities  in  the  preaching  tradition  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC 

40.  THE  CHURCH  AT  WORSHIP.-The  structure  of  worship,  the  rites  of  the 
church,  its  music,  and  the  conduct  of  worship  in  the  context  of  the  Christian  year. 
3  s.h.  Messrs.  Cleland,  Hanks  and  Rudin 

134.  LITURGICAL  READING.-Practice  in  reading  the  liturgical  materials  of 
the  pastoral  ministry:  Scriptures,  prayers,  and  the  rites  and  seasonal  services  in  the 
Methodist  Book  of  Worship.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

178.  CORPORATE  WORSHIP.-The  theory  and  practice  of  the  common  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  using  various  manuals  of  worship.  One  hour  to  be  arranged. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

180.  CHURCH  MUSIC.-A  three-fold  study  including:  (1)  musicianship,  song- 
leading,  and  basic  conducting;  (2)  a  survey  of  the  monuments  of  church  music; 
(3)  the  problems  of  the  music  program  in  today's  church.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hanks 


V.  Senior  Seminars 

In  the  third  year  each  B.D.  candidate  will  take  one  Senior  Seminar, 
yielding  2  s.h.  credit.  No  student  may  enroll  in  more  than  one  Senior 
Seminar  without  special  permission  of  the  Dean.  Senior  Seminars  will 
not  yield  Graduate  School  credit,  nor  be  open  to  special  students. 

Enrollment  in  each  Senior  Seminar  shall  be  normally  not  more 
than  twelve.  No  Senior  Seminar  need  be  conducted  for  an  enrollment 
of  less  than  five  students.  Each  Senior  Seminar  will  be  directed  by  a 
Chairman.  Not  less  than  two  instructors  will  participate  in  each  Semi- 
nar. General  supervision  of  all  Senior  Seminars  will  be  exercised  by 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty. 

The  work  done  in  each  Senior  Seminar  should  be  equivalent  to 
that  done  in  a  normal  2  s.h.  course,  with  reading  based  upon  a  pre- 
pared reading  list  and  a  substantial  paper  or  written  project  report. 

SENIOR  SEMINARS  FOR  1961-1962 
Fall  Semester 

61.  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  ITS  PROCLAMATION.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Rudin 
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70.  PASTORAL  CARE  AND  PREACHING.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Richfy 

Spring  Semester 

62.  WESTERN  CHRISTIANITY  AND  NON-CHRISTIAN  FAITHS.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Hillerbrand,  Mr.  Strugneia 

63.  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  CHURCH.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Lacy,  Mr.  Grislis 

67.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHING.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Kale,  Mr.  Porter 

68.  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LIFE.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Herzog,  Mr.  Robinson 
Not  offered  1961-62. 

64.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHING.  2  s.h. 

65.  PRACTICAL  VALUES  OF  BIBLICAL  RESEARCH.  2  s.h. 

66.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  2  s.h. 

69.  THE  WORSHIPING  CHURCH.  2  s.h. 


Cost,  Residential  Arrangement, 
Student  Aid  and  Field  Work 


Fees  and  Cost 

THE  University  tuition  charge  is  $425.00  per  semester.     Scholar- 
ships covering  this  amount  are  granted  to  all  Divinity  School 
students.    Other  charges  are  as  follows: 

Fees  per  semester: 

General  Fee  $  50.00 

Approximate  cost  of  meals  per  semester    (estimated) 250.00 

Room  per  semester  (double  room)  for  men 100.00 

Total   per  semester $400.00 

The  "General  Fee"  is  in  lieu  of  all  special  charges,  and  includes 
the  following  fees:  Matriculation,  Medical,  Library,  Damage,  Com- 
mencement, and  Diploma. 

A  "General  Fee"  is  due  and  payable  not  later  than  the  day  of 
registration  for  a  particular  semester.  After  the  day  of  registration  no 
refund  of  the  "General  Fee"  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary 
withdrawal  to  enter  the  Armed  Services. 

Divinity  School  students  may  secure  admission  to  all  regularly 
scheduled  University  athletic  contests  held  on  the  University  grounds 
during  the  entire  academic  year  by  payment  of  the  athletic  fee  of 
$10.00  per  year  plus  any  Federal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed.  This 
fee  is  payable  in  the  fall  semester. 

Students  who  are  reported  by  the  treasurer's  office  as  delinquent  in 
their  accounts  will  be  debarred  from  credit  in  courses  until  cleared 
by  the  treasurer's  office.  Transcripts  will  not  be  issued  for  delinquent 
students. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  any  student-initiated  change  in 
courses  after  the  beginning  of  classes  each  semester. 

The  payment  of  the  general  fee  entitles  the  student  who  is  taking 
at  least  7  hours  or  more  to  full  medical  and  surgical  care,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  below.  This  service  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
i  University  Physician  with  the  co-operation  of  the  staff  of  Duke 
Hospital,  ft  includes  hospitalization,  medical  and  surgical  care, 
drugs,  dressing,  X-ray  studies,  and  ward  nursing.     A  charge  for  board 
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is  made  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  University  dining  halls.  Refraction 
of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth  and  of  all  chronic  conditions,  such  as  the 
removal  of  diseased  tonsils,  are  not  included  in  this  service.  The 
cost  of  any  necessary  braces  and  orthopedic  appliances,  as  well  as  of 
special  nursing,  must  be  borne  by  the  student. 

Since  the  Student  Health  Program  does  not  cover  students  while 
away  from  the  Duke  Campus,  it  is  imperative  that  student  pastors 
who  are  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  highway  travel  with  great  fre- 
quency, secure  complementary  health  and  accident  insurance.  Such 
a  policy  may  be  secured  at  the  Treasurer's  Office  for  a  modest  premium. 

Persons  seeking  to  audit  Divinity  School  courses  must,  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor  concerned,  secure  permission  of  the  Dean's 
office.  In  accordance  with  general  University  practice  a  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars will  be  required  for  auditing  of  each  semester  course.  As  a  condi- 
tion of  being  seated,  the  auditor  will  present  to  the  instructor  a  card 
of  proper  authorization  from  the  Dean's  office. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  matriculating  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  in  the  catalogue  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
a  penalty  of  $5.00. 


Living  Accommodations 


The  Men's  Graduate  Center  is  available  to  men  of  the  Divinity 
School.  The  rooms  are  equipped  for  two  persons  and  the  rental  charge 
for  a  double  room  is  $400.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $200.00  for  each 
occupant,  or  $100.00  per  semester  for  each  occupant. 

Epworth  Hall  on  the  Woman's  College  Campus  is  available  to 
women  enrolled  in  the  Divinity  School.  The  rental  charge  for  a 
single  room  is  $275.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $137.50  each  semester. 
The  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $450.00  for  the  academic  year 
or  $225.00  for  each  occupant,  or  $1 12.50  per  semester  for  each  occupant. 

The  University  does  not  operate  housing  facilities  for  married 
students.  Married  students  should  arrange  for  rooms  or  apartments 
in  rhe  city.  In  order  to  aid  married  students,  the  Housing  Bureau 
maintains  a  file  on  rooms  and  apartments  listed  for  rental  to  Duke 
students. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  for  new  applicants  only  if  they  have  been 
accepted  officially  to  the  Divinity  School  and  after  the  required  $25.00 
room  deposit  has  been  made  with  the  office  of  the  Duke  University 
Treasurer.  The  initial  room  deposit  is  effective  for  room  reservation 
for  each  semester  of  continuous  residence.  Applications  for  rooms  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
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Carolina.  Rooms  are  rented  tor  the  academic  year,  but  for  no  period 
of  less  than  one  semester.  No  refund  of  room  rent  will  be  made  except 
for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter  the  Aimed  Services.  Such  refunds 
will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  University's  established  schedule. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  Housing  Bureau  when  the  reservations  are  made. 
Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

The  dining  facilities  in  the  Men's  Graduate  Center,  Duke  Uni- 
versity Union,  and  the  Woman's  College  Union  are  available  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School.  The  cost  for  the  academic  year  ranges 
from  S500.00  upward,  depending  on  the  taste  of  the  individual. 

DINING  HALLS 

Food  service  on  both  the  Woman's  College  Campus  and  the  West 
Campus  is  cafeteria  style.  The  cost  of  meals  approximates  1250.00 
per  semester  depending  upon  the  need  and  taste  of  the  individual. 
The  dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus  include  three  cafeterias 
with  multiple  choice  menus  and,  in  addition,  the  Oak  Room,  where 
full  meals  and  a  la  carte  items  are  served.  The  Men's  Graduate  Center 
has  a  cafeteria  open  at  meal  hours,  and  a  coffee  lounge  which  is  open 
until  11:00  p.m.  The  prices  are  the  same  as  in  the  West  Campus 
Union. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Every  motor  vehicle  operated  on  the  campus  by  students  enrolled 
in  Duke  University  must  be  registered  at  05  Allen  Building  within 
five  days  after  arrival  and  thereafter  must  display  the  proper  decal 
emblem.  To  register  a  vehicle,  the  student  should  present  the  follow- 
ing documents:  (1)  state  vehicle  registration,  (2)  state  operator's  li- 
cense, (3)  evidence  of  automobile  liability  insurance  as  required  by 
North  Carolina  law  ($5,000  per  person,  §10,000  per  accident  for  per- 
sonal injuries;  §5,000  for  property  damage). 

STUDENT  AID 

Duke  University  remits  its  regular  tuition  charges  to  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  recognition  of  this,  students  are 
expected  to  render  occasional  services  such  as  the  teaching  of  Church 
School  classes  and  responding  to  calls  for  particular  services.  Finan- 
cial aid,  over  and  above  this  is  available  in  the  form  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  mostly  for 
Middlers   and   Seniors,   and  grants-in-aid   for   assignments   under   the 
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Endowment  and  Field  Work  Program.  These  funds  come  from  sources 
described  on  pages  52  through  55  of  this  catalogue.  Those  appointed 
to  Endowment  and  Field  work  during  the  Summer  period  agree  to 
give  ten  weeks'  service  to  a  church  to  which  they  are  assigned.  In 
return  they  receive  their  board  and  room  for  the  period  of  their 
Summer  service  and  grants  up  to  $700.  By  special  arrangement,  a 
student  may  be  assigned  to  a  church  for  five  weeks'  work  with  one-half 
the  stated  remuneration. 

There  are  limited  opportunities  during  the  academic  year  for 
service  under  the  Endowment  and  Field  Work  Program.  Students 
appointed  to  these  positions  agree  to  engage  in  a  specified  number 
of  hours  of  field  service  each  week  for  which  they  are  paid  amounts 
agreed  upon  by  the  students  involved,  the  pastors,  or  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  churches  and  the  Endowment  and  Field  Work  Com- 
mittee.     (Note  additional  statements  in  the  Section  on  Field  Work.) 

In  most  cases  students  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  finance  them- 
selves for  the  first  semester  of  work  in  the  Divinity  School;  those  who 
show  that  they  can  carry  their  school  work  satisfactorily  are  then 
eligible  for  various  forms  of  financial  assistance. 

There  are  a  number  of  opportunities  during  the  academic  year 
for  part-time  non-church  employment  on  the  Duke  Campus  and  in 
the  City  of  Durham.  Students  needing  this  type  of  employment  must 
make  their  own  arrangements  with  employers  and  must  plan  their 
work  schedules  so  as  not  to  be  denied  full  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Applications  for  scholarship  assistance  and  grants-in-aid  must  be 
made  to  the  Endowment  and  Field  Work  Office,  P.  O.  Box  4814, 
Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Students  or  wives  desiring 
employment  with  the  University  should  apply  to  the  Director  of 
Personnel,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  Office  01,  Allen 
Building.  All  applications  and  assignments  will  be  reviewed  by  and 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Finan- 
cial Aid. 

FIELD  WORK 

Its  Nature  and  Purpose.  Field  work  is  conceived  to  have  a  two-fold 
nature.  (1)  It  is  a  symbol  of  a  mutual  relationship  between  the 
seminary  and  the  local  church,  and  it  is  an  effective  way  of  declaring 
and  implementing  the  purpose  of  the  seminary  to  serve  the  church 
as  well  as  the  student.  (2)  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  total  education  of 
the  theological  student,  assisting  him  in  understanding  the  nature  and 
task  of  the  church  and  in  testing  his  motivation  and  fitness  for  the 
vocation  of  the  ministry. 

More  specifically  it  is  the  purpose  of  field  work:  (1)  to  assist  the 
student  in  understanding  the  nature  and  task  of  the  local  church; 
(2)   to  study  some  of  the  practical  problems  involved  in  the  care  of  the 
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parish;  (3)  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  progressive  development 
of  the  student's  knowledge  and  ministerial  skills  through  responsible 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  church;  (4)  to  contribute  leadership  to 
churches  in  the  region,  especially  those  having  need  for  part-time 
workers;  (5)  to  enable  students  to  earn  a  part  of  the  cost  of  theologi- 
cal education. 

Types  of  Field  Work.  (1)  Student  pastors,  appointed  by  conferences 
or  other  official  agencies  of  a  recognized  denomination.  A  student 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Field  Work,  as  the  agent 
of  the  Dean,  before  accepting  an  appointment  as  a  student  pastor. 
(2)  Student  assistant  pastors,  assigned  by  the  Field  Work  Director, 
in  consultation  with  the  pastor  and/or  other  leaders  of  local  churches, 
to  serve  during  the  academic  year.  (3)  Other  church-related  positions, 
such  as  teaching  church  school  classes,  counseling  youth  groups,  scout- 
ing and  recreation.  (4)  Assistant  pastors  under  the  Summer  Endow- 
ment Program.  This  is  a  program  of  ten  weeks'  service  in  Methodist 
rural  charges  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  appointment  and  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  Work  of  the  Rural  Church,  in  cooperation 
with  district  superintendents  and  pastors.  All  students  serving  in  this 
program  must  secure  credit  for  Practicum  II  and  participate  each 
year  in  the  preparatory  training  sessions,  planned  by  the  Duke  En- 
dowment Student  Association  in  collaboration  with  the  Director  of 
the  Work  of  the  Rural  Church. 

Supervision.  The  chief  supervisors  of  the  Duke  field  work  program 
are  the  Director  of  Field  Work  and  the  Director  of  the  Work  of  the 
Rural  Church  under  the  Duke  Endowment.  Associated  with  them 
are  other  members  of  the  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  of  the 
Divinity  School,  district  superintendents  and  pastors,  denominational 
executive  secretaries  and  graduate  students  in  religion. 

Supervision  is  carried  on  through:  (1)  Practicum  I,  required  of 
all  student  pastors  in  their  Junior  Year  and  Practicum  II,  required 
of  all  students  working  in  the  summer  Duke  Endowment  program; 
(2)  Regular  visits  by  supervisors  to  charges  served  by  student  pastors 
and  assistant  pastors,  followed  by  students-supervisor  conferences;  (3) 
Seminars  (one  day)  for  supervisors;  (4)  Regular  reports  from  all 
students  and  charges  to  the  Endowment  and  Field  Work  Offices. 
The  Time  Element  of  Field  Work.  (1)  While  the  student  pastor 
carries  a  reduced  academic  load  (see  page  29)  his  divinity  studies 
provide  his  chief  concern  and  occupation.  The  amount  of  time  given 
to  parish  responsibilities  is  necessarily  limited.  (2)  It  is  expected  that 
students  serving  as  assistants  during  the  academic  year  will  be  limited 
ordinarily  to  12  to  15  hours  of  field  service  per  week.  A  more  ex- 
tensive responsibility  beyond  such  a  number  of  hours  will  require 
the  student  to  reduce  his  academic  load.  (3)  Students  serving  as  church 
school  teachers,  youth  counselors,  and  in  similar  positions  are  ordi- 
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narily  expected  to  devote  no  more  than  3  to  6  hours  to  this  service 
per  week. 

Travel.  Student  pastors  serving  charges  located  beyond  50  to  55  miles 
distance  from  the  campus  are  required  to  take  residence  in  Durham  or 
vicinity  during  the  academic  work  week,  Monday,  2  p.m.  through 
Friday,  4  p.m.  Assistant  pastors  and  those  doing  special  work  are 
expected  to  keep  their  daily  travel  as  low  as  possible. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Divinity  School,  or  already  en- 
rolled in  regular  course,  may  assume  responsibility  for  pastoral  charges, 
associateships  or  other  substantial  church-related  assignments  only 
upon  consultation  and  approval  of  Divinity  School  authorities.  Appli- 
cation for  approval  may  be  made  to  the  Director  of  Field  Work,  whc 
acts  for  the  Dean;  and  all  applications  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Life  and  Professional  Qualifications.  Students 
may,  on  need  or  occasion,  appeal,  through  the  Director  of  Field  Work, 
to  the  Committee  for  review  of  their  case  or  petition. 

The  marital  status  of  all  students  at  the  time  of  entering  the  Divinity 
School  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  determining  their  financial  needs 
and  assistance  during  their  term  of  attendance. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Divinity  School  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one 
semester's  work  are  eligible  to  apply  for  loans  from  the  Univerity 
Loan  Fund.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  on  the  approved  forms 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Duke  University  within  the  first  week 
of  each  semester.  All  applications  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

Certain  special  scholarship  funds  have  been  established,  the  income 
of  which  is  available  for  students  wishing  to  secure  training  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry. 

These  scholarships  are  all  awarded  on  the  basis  of  service  performed 
in  a  local  church,  thus  providing  experience  as  well  as  financial  aid 
for  the  student.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid  through  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

N.  Edward  Edgerton  Fund 

In  1939  Mr.  N.  Edward  Edgerton  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  an 
alumnus  of  Duke  University  of  the  Class  of  1921,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
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on  the  Divinity  School,  established  the  N.  Edward  Edgerton  Fund. 
The  award  is  limited  to  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  B.D. 
degree. 

P.  Huber  Hanes  Scholarship 
Mr.  P.  Huber  Hanes  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  an  alum- 
nus of  Duke  University  of  the  Class  of  1900  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  established  an  annual  scholarship  yielding  the 
sum  of  approximately  $600.00. 

Elbert  Russell  Scholarship 
In  1942  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Divinity  School  established 
a  scholarship   fund   in   honor   of   Elbert   Russell,    late   Dean   of   the 
Divinity   School   and   for   a    number   of   years   Professor   of    Biblical 
Theology. 

W.  R.  Odell  Scholarship 
In  1946  the  Forest  Hills  Methodist  Church,  Concord,  North  Caro- 
lina, established  a  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Odell,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

Myers  Park  Scholarship  Fund 
The  Myers  Park  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1948  by  con- 
tributions of  the  members  of  the  congregation   of  the   Myers   Park 
Methodist  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C;   the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Hersey  E.  Spence  Scholarship 
In  1947  the  Steele  Street  Methodist  Church  of  Sanford,  North  Caro- 
lina, established  a  scholarship  fund  in  honor  of  Professor  Hersey  E. 
Spence,  a  former  pastor  of  the  congregation,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
scholarship  aid  to  deserving  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 

George  M.  Ivey  Scholarship  Fund 
This  fund  was  established  December  8,  1948,  by  gift  of  George  M. 
Ivey,  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  an  alumnus  of  Duke  University 
of  the  Class  of  1920,  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholarship  aid  for 
deserving  students  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Laurinburg  Christian  Education  Fund 
This  fund  was  established  December  11,  1948,  by  gift  through  the 
Methodist  College  Advance  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ship aid  for  worthy  students  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Jesse  M.  Ormond  Scholarship  Fund 
In  1948  the  North  Carolina  Conference  established  a  fund  in  honor 
of  Professor  Jesse  M.  Ormond,  who  for  many  years  was  Director  of 
Field  Work  in  the  Divinity  School  and  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Finch  Scholarship 
In  1955  Mr.  George  Davis  Finch,  '24,  and  Mr.  Brown  Faucette 
Finch,  '54,  established  an  annual  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Finch,  Trinity  College  Class  of  1884,  who  was  the  father  and  grand- 
father of  the  donors. 

R.  Ernest  Atkinson  Legacy 

In   1952,  under  the  will  of  the  Reverend  R.  Ernest  Atkinson,  of 

Richmond,  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Trinity  College  Class  of  1917, 

a  sum  of  money  was  given  to  the  Divinity  School,  the  income  to  be 

used  for  the  benefit  of  the  School. 

Lewis  Clarence  Kerner  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  fund  was  established  May,  1959  by  Beatrice  Ker- 
ner Reavis,  of  Henderson,  North  Carolina,  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Lewis  Clarence  Kerner.  The  income  from  the  principal  of  this  fund 
is  designated  for  the  assistance  of  native  or  foreign-born  students  pre- 
paring for  service  in  world  Christian  missions. 

DUKE  ENDOWMENT  GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  Duke  Endowment  provides  aid  to  North  Carolina  rural 
Methodist  churches  for  operation  and  maintenance.  There  are  avail-  ( 
able  from  this  source  grants-in-aid  to  provide  additional  pastoral  serv- 
ice. At  the  present  rate  of  income  approximately  seventy  students  can 
be  employed  as  assistant  pastors  in  this  service  during  the  summer. 
Terms  of  these  grants  are  stated  on  page  49  of  this  catalogue. 

ANNUAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  endowed  scholarship  and  funds  provided  by  the 
Duke  Endowment,  the  Divinity  School  receives  annual  scholarship 
funds  from  the  following  organizations  and  individuals:  Myers  Park 
Methodist  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church;  The  First  Methodist  Church,  Morehead 
City,  N.  C;  The  First  Methodist  Church,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  endowed 
scholarships. 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

The  Methodist  Church  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  tht 
Divinity  School  by  designating  a  certain  percentage  of  its  World  Serv- 
ice offerings  to  the  School. 

The  North  Carolina  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conferences, 
direct  a  certain   percentage  of  the  College  Sustaining  Fund   to   the 
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Divinity  School.     The  South  Carolina  Conference  is  a  contributor  to 
Divinity  School  operational  income. 

THE  METHODIST  COLLEGE  ADVANCE 

The  Divinity  School  was  a  participant  in  the  North  Carolina  Meth- 
odist College  Advance  with  askings  of  $200,000.00  for  scholarship  aid 
and  extension  of  the  School's  service  to  ministers.  Many  local  churches 
and  individuals  have  shared  in  the  raising  of  this  significant  sum. 
Specific  contributions  are  the  Henry  Harrison  Jordan  Loan  Library, 
the  James  A.  Gray  Fund,  the  J.  M.  Ormond  Fund,  the  Laurinburg 
Christian  Education  Fund,  the  Hersey  E.  Spence  Fund,  and  the  Myers 
Park   (Charlotte.  N.  C.)   Methodist  Church  Fund. 

THE  JAMES  A.  GRAY  FUND 

In  1947  Mr.  James  A.  Gray  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
presented  the  fund,  which  bears  his  name,  to  the  Divinity  School  for 
use  in  expanding  and  maintaining  its  educational  services  in  behalf  of 
North  Carolina  churches  and  pastors.  From  this  fund  three  scholar- 
ships are  awarded;  two  in  city  church  work,  and  one  in  rural  church 
work.  The  Divinity  School  Seminars  and  a  number  of  scholarships  in 
the  School  for  Approved  Supply  Pastors  are  also  supported  by  income 
from  this  gift,  as  well  as  the  James  A.  Gray  Lectures. 

NATIONAL  METHODIST  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  National  Methodist  Scholarships,  having  a  cash  value  of  $500 
each,  are  made  available  annually  by  the  General  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  to  two  outstanding  students  in  the  first  year 
class.  Awards  are  granted  by  the  General  Board  of  Education  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty.  Students  receiving  these  awards 
are  required  to  participate  in  a  two-weeks  expense  paid  travel  seminar 
during  which  they  visit  and  study  all  of  the  boards  and  agencies  of  the 
Methodist  Church  located  in  Nashville,  Chicago,  New  York  City, 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia. 
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Class  enrollments  will  be  controlled  as  occasion  may  arise  so  as  to  secure  a 
fairly  even  distribution  among  the  courses  offered  in  each  term. 

First  Term:  June  13-July  18 

28  (DS)  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  America  and  the  history  of  its  development.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 

167  (DS)  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  LAY  MIND.-Formulation  and  communication 
of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  mind  of  today.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

194  (DS)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ETHICS.-Christian  norms 
for  social  policy  and  their  application  to  the  domestic,  economic,  political,  and 
racial  patterns  of  modern  culture.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

240  (DS)  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER.-An  exposition  of  the 
writings  of  the  Systematic  Theologian  of  Anglicanism  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Grislis 

Second  Term:  July  19-August  23 

14  (DS)  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  survey  of  the 
main  currents  in  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  church  history.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

16  (DS)  CONTEMPORARY  WESTERN  CULTURE.-An  analysis  of  the  conceptual 
commitments  in  contemporary  styles  of  thought  and  life  as  reflected  in  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  social  analysis,  and  the  arts.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.       Mr.  Poteat 

116   (DS)  LIVING  ISSUES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.-Examination  of 

recent  major  questions  of  debate  in  the  New  Testament  field.    7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

188  (DS)  POST-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-A  study  of  the  theological  trends 
and  significant  personalities  in  the  preaching  tradition  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 
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Enrollment  1960-61 


Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Alexander,  Kenneth  Lee   (B.A.,  McMurry  College)   Anton,  Tex. 

Ameling,  John  Frederick   (A.B.,  Kent   State   University)    Brecksville,   Ohio 

Athearn,  William  James   (B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College)    Newport  News,  Va. 

Austin,  Joseph  Harlan   (A.B.,  American  University)   Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Bailey,  Lloyd  Richard   (A.B.,  Duke  University)    Burnsville,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Millard  Randall    (B.S.,   East  Tennessee  State   College)    Dunbar,  Va. 

Bass,  Bill  Edward   (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Shalby,  N.  C. 

Baumiller,   Charles  Raymond,   Jr.    (A.B..   Adrian  College)    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Beeker,  William  Arlen    (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Albemarle,   N.   C. 

Bennett,   Garland  B.    (A.B.,   Elon   College)    Ramseur,   N.  C. 

Berry,  Frank  Eugene   (A.B.,  High  Point  College)   Rougemont,  N.  C. 

Best,   Carlton  Eugene   (A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College)    LaGrange,   N.  C. 

Blevins,  Gerald  Edward   (B.A.,  Anderson  College)    Akron,   Ohio 

Bond,  Hugh  Lawrence   (A.B.,  Lambuth  College)   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Borgen,  Ole  Edvard    (A.B.,   Greensboro  College)    Lillestrom,   Norway 

Brabham,  John  Risher   (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Florence,   S.  C. 

Bradley,  Benjamin  David   (B.A.,  Huntingdon  College)   Andalusia,  Ala. 

Braswell,  Kermit  Lee   (A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina)    Roanoke  Rapids,   N.  C. 

Bridges,  Samuel  Belton   (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Chester,  S.  C. 

Brown,  Albert  Yeates,  Jr.    (B.A.,  Millsaps  College)   West  Point,  Miss. 

Brown,   Billy  Bowman    (A.B.,   Wofford   College)    Black   Creek,    S.   C. 

Brown,   Blon  Dean    (A.B..   High  Point   College)    Jamestown,   N.  C. 

Brown,   Cecil  D.    (B.S.,   East  Tennessee   State  College)    Anadarko,   Okla. 

Brown,   Clyde  Gene    (A.B.,    Southwestern   Bible  Institute)    Anadarko,   Okla. 

Brown,  Gary  Holmes   (A.B.,  Duke  University)    Liberty,  N.  C. 

Bryant,   Charles  V.    (A.B.,   University  of  Cincinnati)    High  Point,   N.  C. 

Bumgarner,   Larry  Gwyn    (A.B.,   Lenoir-Rhyne  College)    Hickory,   N.  C. 

Burns,  Grant  Junior   (A.B.,  Elon  College)   Burlington,  N.  C. 

Cain,  Terrv  Lee   (A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan   College)    Omaha,  Nebr. 

Callahan,   William  Paul    (A.B..   Georgia   State  College)    Stokes,   N.  C. 

Calloway,  James  Roy   (A.B.,  High  Point  College)    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Capps,  Clingnian  Carter  (A.B.,  Elon  College)   Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Carden,  Billy  McCoy   (A.B..  Duke  University)    Durham.   N.  C. 

Carleton,  Rhon  Vernon   (A.B..  Florida  State  University)   Hollywood,  Fla. 

Carlisle,   Fred  Albert   (A.B.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College)    Climax.   N.  C. 

Chandler,   Danny  Ross    (B.S.,   University  of  Oklahoma)    Blackwell,   Okla. 

Chesnutt,  Lon  B.   (B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma)    Holdenville,  Okla. 

Chesser,  Lewis  Vernon,  Jr.    (A.B.,   University  of  Alabama)    Andalusia,  Ala. 

Clapp,  Charles  B.    (B.A.,   University  of  Oklahoma)   Ponca  City.  Okla. 

Clark,  Charles  Clifford   (A.B.,  Morris  Harvey  College)    Clendenin,  W.  Va. 

Clark,    Oliver  Watson,   Jr.    (A.B.,   Birmingham-Southern   College)    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Clarke,  William  Thomas   (A.B.,  Lambuth  College)    Savannah,  Tenn. 

Cockrell,   John   Grafton    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon   College)    Ophelia,  Va. 

Collins,   Huron   Gilbert    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon   College)    Big  Island,   Va. 

Cooke,   George  Waylon    (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Durham,   N.  C. 

Corderman,  Delos  Duane   (A.B.,  Morningside  College)    Seattle,  Wash. 

Cosby,   J.  Mason    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon   College)    Bon  Air,   Va. 

Courtoy,   Charles  Webb    (B.S.,  Florida   Southern  College)    Jasper,  Fla. 

Danek,   Thomas   Arnold    (A.B.,    Southern   Methodist   University)    San   Antonio,   Tex. 

Daniels,  Joseph  Charles   (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)   Elon  College.  N.  C. 

Davis,  John  Earl   (A.B.,  High  Point  College)    Charlotte,   N.  C. 

Davis,  Melvin   Ott   (A.B.,   Emory  and  Henry  College)    Alberta,  Va. 

Deal,   Pinckney  Gustave,  III    (A.B.,  High  Point  College)    Charlotte,   N.  C. 

Deel,   Billy  Gene   (B.S.,   Concord  College)    Spanishburg,  W.  Va. 

Dickey,   Richard  Jerome    (B.S.,   Springfield   College)    Erie,   Pa. 

Dow,   Stuart  Edward    (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Long  Island,   N.  Y. 

Dowdle,   Joseph   Oscar    (B.A.,   Millsaps   College)    Tunica,   Miss. 

Drew,  Robert  Mitchell    (B.S.,   Clemson  College)    Ridgeland.   S.  C. 

DuBose.   David   Singleton    (A.B.,  Wofford   College)    Easley,   S.   C. 

Dunn,  John  Charles   (A.B..   Hendrix  College)    Hampton,  Ark. 

Dunn,  Ross  Irwin    (B.A..  McMurry  College)    Post,  Tex. 

Durkovich,  John    (B.A..   Randolph-Macon  College)    Portsmouth,  Va. 

Ellis,   Charles  Hoyt    (A.B..   Birmingham-Southern   College)    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Elmore,  Arthur  Crayton   (B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy)   Morganton,  N.  C. 
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Faggart,  James  Richard   (A.B.,   Duke  University)    China  Grove.  N.  C. 

Faggart,  Tommv  Martin    (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)    Kannapolis,   N.   C. 

Fair-art,  William  Harold   (A.B.,   Pfeiffer  College)    Burlington.    N.   C. 

Fast,   Jerry  Neal    (B.A.,   University  of  Oklahoma)    Fairview.   Okla. 

Faulkner,  'Clvde  Wheeler,  Jr.    (A.B.,   High  Point  College)    Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

Faulkner,   Richard  Jerry   (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)    Charlotte.   N.   C. 

Fendt,  Paul  Frederick   (B.A.,  Tavlor  University)    Durham,   X.  ('. 

Floyd,   Jewell  Patterson,  Jr.    (B.S.,  B.A.,   University  of  Florida)    Tampa,   Fla. 

Friday,  Willam   Bert   (A.B.,   Southeast  Missouri   State  College)    Sanibel  Island,   Fla. 

Frierson.   Leon   Roy    (A.B.,   Marshall  College)    Augusta,   Ga. 

Fulcher,  Thomas  Otis   (A.B.,  Marshall  College)    Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Funderburk,   Donald  Franklin    (A.B.,  Wofford   College)    Henderson.   N,  C. 

Barrett,  Robert  Glenn  (A.B.,  Elon  College)   South  Norfolk.  Va. 

Gensel,   Thomas   Edward    (A.B.,    Fairmont   State   College;    M.A.,    Marshall    College)    Shinnston 

W.  Va. 
Gentry,  Paul  Cullum   (A.B.,  Duke  University)    Maxton,  N.  C. 
Gilbert  Douglas  Wayne   (A.B..   Lambuth  College)    Jackson.   Tenn. 
Godfrey,  Eugene  Edward    (A.B.,   Catawba  College)    Red  Lion.   Pa. 
Golden^   Wendell   Lee    (Ph.B.,   Illinois  Wesleyan    University;    Th.M.,    Cliff   School   of  Theology) 

Rockford.  111. 
Goodell,   Roy  David   (A.B.,   Southwestern  College)    Fairbury.   111. 
Goodman,  Timothy  Clarke   (A.B.,  Duke  University)    Greensboro.   X.  <  . 
Griffis,  James  Wilson,  Jr.   (B.A.,  Millsaps  College)   Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Gventer,    Henry   William    (B.S.,    Queens   College;    M.S.,   West    Virginia    University)    New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 
Halcott,   Kenneth   Earl    (B.A.,   University  of   Bridgeport)    Milt'ord.   Conn. 
Hancock,   Franklin   Elliott    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon   College)    Sedley,    Va. 
Harper,  Jerry  Lee   (A.B.,   Southwestern  University)    Palestine,  Tex. 
Harrington,   Richard  William    (B.S.,   Mansfield   State   College)    Sanborn,   X.Y. 
Harris,  Robert  Gentry,  Jr.    (A.B.,  High  Point  College)    Ayden.   X.  C. 
Haruyama,   Justin   Giichi    (A.B.,    University-   of   California:    A.M..    Columbia    University)    Fuji- 

sawa,  Japan 
Harwood,   John   Elliotte,  Jr.    (A.B.,   Hampden-Svdnev   College)    Farmville,    Va. 
Hatch,   Farrell  Melton    (A.B.,   Hendrix  College) 'Dardanelle.   Ark. 
Haves,  John  Samuel   (B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College)   Tappahannock.   Va. 
Hendricks.   Melvin  Elton    (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Ridgeland,   S.  C. 
Hickey,  Timothy  R.    (B.A.,  Wheaton  College)    Saginaw,  Mich. 
Hobbs,  James  Lee   (B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College)    Clinton,  X.  C. 
Huddle,  B.  Paul   (A.B.,   Lenoir-Rhyne  College)    Tokyo,  Japan 

Hudson,    Clayton   Xolen    (A.B.,    Birmingham-Southern    College)    Birmingham.    Ala. 
Hultman,   Robert  Clifford    (A.B.,   Elon   College)    Pittsboro.   X.   ('. 
Hunsley,   Lloyd  Arthur   (A.B.,  Duke  University)    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Hunsucker.  Lloyd  George  (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)    Albemarle,   X.  C. 
Hunt.  Marvin  Dana    (B.A.,   Lynchburg  College)    Burlington,  X.   C. 
Hurley,   Robin   Wade    (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)   Troy,   N.  C. 
Hutchinson,   Charles  Howard   (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)    Rockingham,   X.  C. 
Isenhour,   Olin  Bernis    (A.B.,   Lenoir-Rhvne  College)    Hickory,   X   .C. 
Jackson.   Wilbur  Ivan    (A.B.,   High  Point  College)    Avden,  N.   C. 
Jarrett,  Wilbur  Arthur   (A.B..   High  Point  College)    Efland,   N.  C. 
Jarvis,   David  Franklin,  II    (B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College)    Newport  News,  Va. 
Jennings.  Thomas  Earl    (B.A..   Randolph-Macon   College)    Richmond.  Va. 
Johnson,  George  William   (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)    Snow  Camp,   X.  C. 
Johnson.   Paul  Miller    (A.B.,   West  Virginia   Wesleyan   College)    Fairmont,   W.   Va. 
Jones,   Ezra   Earl    (A.B.,   Birmingham-Southern   College)    Birmingham,   Ala. 
Jones,  George  Samuel    (A.B..  Hendrix  College)    Hamburg,  Ark. 
Jones,   Harold   Edward    (A.B..   Morris  Harvey  College)    South  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Jones,   Kelley  Ray    (A.B..   High   Point   College)    Winston-Salem.   X.   C. 
Jones.  Vassal-  Wilson   (A.B..   Atlantic  Christian  College)    Roxboro,  X.  C. 
Jones.  Walter  George   (B.S..  Virginia   Polytechnic   Institute)    Galax,  Va. 
Joyner,  William  Thomas   (A.B.,   Elon  College)    Durham.   X.  C. 
Kannnn,  James  Covey,  Jr.    (B.A.,  Emory  and   Henry  College)    Columbia,  Tenn. 
Keeney,   Lowell  Edward    (A.B.,   Salem  College)    Chesapeake,  W.  Va. 
Kelly,    Lawrence  Anthony,   Jr.    (A.B.,   Coker  College)    Charleston.    S.   C. 
Kidd.   Harry  Randolph,  Jr.    (B.A..   Berea  College)    Bluelield,  W.  Va. 
Kimbrough,   S.  T.,  Jr.    (A.B..  Birmingham-Southern  College)    Birmingham,   Ala. 
Kinkle.  Joseph  Howard    (A.B.,  Catawba   College)    Bridgeton.   X.  J. 
Kipp,    Robert  Earl.  Jr.    (A.B.,   Rollins  College)    Orlando,   Fla. 
Kirk.    David    (A.B..   Marshall  College)    Huntington.   W.  Va. 
Knox.   Robert  Townsend    (A.B..   Marshall   College)    Roanoke.    Va. 
Lane.    William    Anderson    (A.B..    University   of    North    Carolina:    M.A.,    Princeton    University) 

Macon.    6a. 
Law,   Joe  Alvis    (A.B..   High  Point  College)    Draper,    X.   C. 
Leonard,   Paul   Edward.   Jr.    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon   College)    Roanoke.   Va. 
Leverenz,  Robert  Edward    (A.B..  Morningside  College)    Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Lewis.   David   Benjamin    (A.B.,   University  of  Virginia)    Richmond.   Va. 
Lewis,   Donald   Duncan    (B.A.,   Millsaps   College)    Louisville,    Miss. 
Lewis.   Johnnie  Murrell    (A.B.,    High   Point   College)    Henderson.   N.   C. 
Lewis,   Sinclair  Emsley    (A.B.,   University  of  South   Carolina)    Charleston.    S.  C. 
Lininger.    Harold   Frederick    (B.A.,   Baldwin-Wallace   College)    Johnstown,   Pa. 
Littiken,  John  Perry   (A.B.,   Elon  College)    Graham.  N.  C. 
Little.   Robert  Wayne    (A.B.,   High  Point   Col'ege)    Charlotte.   X.  C. 
Liverman,   Thomas   Franklin,   Jr.    (A.B..    Elon    College)    South    Norfolk,    Va. 
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Livermon,    William    Raynor,    Jr.    (B.A.,    Randolph-Macon    College)    Martinsville,    Va. 

Lloyd,  Frank  Irwin,  Jr.    (B.A.,  Mississippi  Southern   College)    Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Long,  Allen  Eugene   (B.A.,  Emory  and  Henry  College)    Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Lowe,   Don  Bruce   (A.B.,   Western  Maryland  College)    Baltimore,   Md. 

Loy,  James  Columbus  (A.B.,  Elon  College)   Burlington,  N.  C. 

McCullough,  Jack  Banks   (A.B.,  Asbury  College)    Carbon  Hill,  Ala. 

McDonald,  James  Flournoy   (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon  College)    Aldie,  Va. 

McFarland,   George  Max,  Jr.    (B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute   ) Richmond,  Va. 

Mclnnis,   Henry  Leon   (A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina)    Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

McKinney,   Brown  Thompson    (B.S.,  Appalachian   State  Teachers  College)    Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

McLeod,   George  Bumgarner    (A.B.,   Lenoir-Rhyne   College)    Lenoir,   N.   C. 

McRae,  Stuart  Irwin    (A.B.,  La  Grange  College)    College  Park,   Ga. 

McSpadden,   Royce  Lynn    (A.B.,   Hendrix   College)    Jacksonville,   Ark. 

Maness,  Tracy  Aubrey    (A.B.,  Wilmington   College)    Sanford,   N.   C. 

Mann,  Milton  Thomas   (B.S.,  East  Carolina   College)   Townsville,   N.  C. 

Mansfield,  Mecklin  Robert   (A.B.,   Southwestern  at  Memphis)    Crenshaw,  Miss. 

Martin,  Ernest  Wilson    (A.B.,   Hendrix  College)    Warren,   Ark. 

Martin,  William  Jack   (B.S.,  Mississippi   State  College)    Greenwood,  Miss. 

Mason,   John  Allen    (B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan   College),   Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Mathews,  Bill  Ralph,  Jr.    (B.A.,   Baylor  University)    Durham,   N.  C. 

Mathews,  Carolyn  C.   (B.A.,  Baylor  University)    Durham,  N.  C. 

Mathis,   G.   Ray    (A.B.,   Birmingham-Southern   College)    Boaz,   Ala. 

Moore,  Dwight  William   (A.B.,  Elon  College)   Madison,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Robert  Lee  (A.B.,  Duke  University)   Spindale,  N.  C. 

Morgan,   Lewis  Hunter    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon   College)    Portsmouth,  Va. 

Morgan,  Robert  Whittelsey   (A.B.,  M.A.,  Duke  University)   Durham,  N.  C. 

Moss,  Aaron  Ward  (A.B.,  High  Point  College)   Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Moss,  Oscar  Ray   (A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College)   Kannapolis,  N.  C. 

Mullinix,  George  Roland   (A.B.,   Lenoir-Rhyne  College)    Connelly  Springs,  N.  0. 

Myers,  Leslie  Milburn   (A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College)   Bonlee,  N.  C. 

Nagel,  Donald  Charles   (A.B.,  Northwestern  University)   Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

Newman,   Stewart  Albert,  Jr.    (B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College)    Durham,   N.  C. 

Northup,  Richard  Earl   (B.A.,  Simpson  College)    Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Overcash,   Ronald  Alexander   (A.B.,  Asbury  College)    Madison,  N.  C. 

Owen,   Edward  Burruss    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon  College)    Sedley,  Va. 

Owen,  Travis  Winefred    (A.B.,  Pembroke   State  College)    Pembroke,   N.  C. 

Palmertree,   Duran  McClendon    (B.A.,   University  of  Mississippi)    Kilmichael,  Miss. 

Parrish,  Bill  Hiram   (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Rowland,   N.  C. 

Parvin,  James  Burbank   (A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College)   Washington,  N.  C. 

Penick,  John  Jacob   (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Petersen,   Richard   Hubbard    (A.B.,   Dartmouth   College)    New  Haven,   Conn. 

Peterson,  Jather  L.,  Jr.    (A.B.,   High  Point  College)    Vanceboro,  N.   C. 

Phillips,  Glen  M.    (A.B.,  Duke  University)   Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Polk,  Norman  Keith,  Jr.    (B.S.,  College  of  Charleston)    Bennettsville,   S.  C. 

Ponder,   Reginald  W.    (B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College)    Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Porter,   Howard  Ross   (A.B.,   Florida   Southern  College)    St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Prevatt,  James  Thomas,  Jr.    (A.B.,   Emory  University)    Monticello,  Ga. 

Pruett,  Carl  Allen   (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Shelby,  N.   C. 

Pugh,  Joe  Thomas   (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Greer,  S.  C. 

Pullen,  William  George   (A.B.,   LaGrange  College)    Blakely,   Ga. 

Randolph,  F.   Roderick    (A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina)    Marion,   N.   C. 

Rector,  Hampton  Joel   (A.B.,  West  Virginia  University)    Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Reeves,  Joseph  M.   (B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee)  Marshall,  N.  C. 

Rhiner,   Etheridge  Merrell   (A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College)    Henderson,  N.  C. 

Rice,   Robert  Coy   (A.B.,   Kentucky  Wesleyan   College)    Ashland,  Ky. 

Riley,   Henry  Elwood   (B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College)    Roanoke,  Va. 

Rogers,  David  Taylor   (A.B.,  Duke   University)    Durham,  N.  C. 

Rogers,  John  Albert   (A.B.,   Drew  University)    West  Haven,   Conn. 

Rowe,   Raymond   Marquess,   Jr.    (B.A.,   West  Virginia   Wesleyan   College)    Clarksburg,   W.   Va. 

Rush,  James  Paul   (B.A.,  Millsaps  College)    Lake,  Miss. 

Rush,   John   Ferrell    (B.A.,   Millsaps   College)    Lake,   Miss. 

Sabiston,   William  Devine,   III    (A.B.,   University  of  North   Carolina)    Carthage,   N.  C. 

Salter,  Thomas  Aubrey    (A.B.,  Howard  College)    Trussville,  Ala. 

Sasamori,  Takemi    (A.B.,   Aoyama  Gakuin   University)    Tokyo,   Japan 

Schmitz,  Lamar  Haider   (B.S.,  Mississippi  Southern  College)    Kreole,  Miss. 

Sellers,  Harry  Russell,  Jr.    (A.B.,  Duke  University)    Brevard,   N.  C. 

Sides,   Curtis  Levi    (A.B.   Catawba   College)    Salisbury,   N.   C. 

Sikkelee,  Albert  Drake   (B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College)   Richmond,  Va. 

Skidmore,   Max   Stephen    (A.B.,   Birmingham-Southern   College)    Priceville,   Ala. 

Smith,  Robert  Moir,  Jr.    (A.B.,   Davidson  College)   Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Snow,   Keith  Chadwick    (A.B.,   Drew  University)    Schenectady,   N.  Y. 

Spears,  William  Rufus   (A.B.,   American  International  College)    Concord,  N.  C. 

Stafford,   Sidney   Earl    (A.B.,   Mississippi   Southern   College)    Hattiesburg,   Miss. 

Sterling,  Robert  Walter   (B.E.E.,  Ohio  State  University)    Gainesville,  Fla. 

Stith,  William  Hewlett,   Jr.    (B.A.,   University  of  Richmond)    Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Thompson,  James  Frederick.  Jr.    (A.B..   Pfeiffer  College)    Laurinburg,   N.   C. 

Thompson,  Leo  Clifford   (A.B.,  Duke  University)   Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Roger  Everett   (B.S.,   East  Carolina  College)    Hoffman,  N.  C. 

Todd,  John  Parks,  Jr.    (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Townsend,   David  Kenneth    (B.S.,   Clemson   Coliege)    Bennettsville,   S.   C. 

Tyree,   Donald  Wayne    (A.B.,   Carson-Newman   College)    Nashville.  Tenn. 

Vaiden,   Gerald  Merritt,   Jr.    (B.S.,   Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute)    Hopewell,   Va. 
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Villers,  William  Robert    (B.S.,  West  Virginia  University)    Moundsville,  W.  Ya. 
I  Vinson,   Richard  P.    (B.S.,  Mississippi   Southern   College)    Magee,  Miss. 
M  Vogel,  William  Henry    (A.B.,   Kentucky  Wesleyan  College)    Haddonfield,   N.  J. 
b  Waddell,  James  Earl   (A.B.,   Duke  University)    St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 
I  Way,  John  G.    (A.B.,  Wofford  College)    Greenwood,   S.  C. 
|  Weaver,  Walter  Parker   (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Durham,  N.  C. 
k  Weingart,  Richard  Ernest   (B.A.,   Hampden-Sydney  College)    Alexandria,   Va. 
I  Whitehurst,   Walter  Allen    (B.A.,   Randolph-Macon    College)    Princess  Anne,   Va. 
I  Wiley,  Wayne  Hamilton    (B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  College)    Richmond,  Va. 

Wilkins,   Lafayette  Thomas,  Jr.    (A.B.,   Elon  College)    Suffolk,  Va. 
I  Wilkinson,  Larry  Dale  (A.B.,  High  Point  College)   Charlotte,  N.  C. 
i  Will,  William  Ashley   (B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan)    Johnstown.   Pa. 
,  Williams,  Edwin  Winston,  Jr.   (A.B.,  Millsaps  College)    Belzoni,  Miss. 

Williams,   Evertt  Vaudry    (A.B.,   Pfeiffer  College)    Randleman,    N.   C. 

Williams,   Nellie   Lee    (A.B.,   Western  Maryland   College;   M.A.,    Columbia   Universitv)    Grafton 
W.  Va. 
i  Willingham.,  James  David   (B.S.,  Purdue  University)    Speed,  Ind. 
I  Wilson,   Ben  Horace,   III    (B.A.,   Baldwin-Wallace   College)    Berea,   Ohio 
(  Wilson,   Gerald  Lee    (A.B.,   Davidson  College)    Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 
I  Wilson,  Harold  Thomas    (A.B.,   Ohio  University)    Portsmouth,   Ohio 

Wilson,  Joseph  Camden,  III    (A.B.,   Emory  University)    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
!  Woods,  Hensley  Eugene   (A.B.,  Bridgevvater  College)    Wavnesboro,  Va. 
L  Wright,  Harold  Edward   (A.B.,  High  Point  College)   Lawndale,  N.  C. 
■  Yarbrough,   Jack   B.    (A.B.,    Pfeiffer   College)    Concord,    N.    C. 

Yount,  David  Adams   (A.B.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College)    Granite  Falls,   N.  C. 
[  Zellner,  James  Hubert  (A.B.,  Huntingdon  College)   Mobile,  Ala. 

Zinn,   Grover  Alfonso,  Jr.    (B.A.,  Rice  Institute)    El  Dorado.   Ark. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

k  Braswell,  Mae  Baldwin  (A.B.,  Greensboro  College)  High  Point,  N.  C. 
i  Brown,  Beverly  Ball  (B.A.,  University  of  Richmond)  Roanoke,  Va. 
I  Harrison,  Diana  Jane   (A.B.,  Birmingham-Southern  College)    Lanett,  Ala. 

Keitt,  Anna  Coe   (A.B.,   University  of  South  Carolina)    Newberry,   S.  C. 
I  Proctor,  Elizabeth  Ann    (A.B.,  Winthrop  College)    Olanta,   S.  C. 

Ratliff,  Betty  Howell   (B.M.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women)    Clinton,  Miss, 
i,  Robinson,  Polly  Allen   (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I   Sterling,  Dorothy  May   (B.S.Ed.,  Ohio  State  University)    Gainesville,  Fla. 

Sundaram,   Sheila  Susheila    (B.S.,   Baroda   University;   M.Ed.,   National  College  of   Education) 
Lucknow,   India 
i  Wilkinson,  Ann  Elizabeth   (A.B.,  Greensboro  College)    Salisbury,   N.  C. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  THEOLOGY 

Aitken,  Paul  Wesley   (A.B.,  Morris  Harvey  College;   B.D.,   Duke  University)    Durham,  N.  C. 

Bilberry,   Davis  Leroy   (A.B.,   Hendrix  College)    Haynesville,   La. 

Brown,  Rodney  Cain   (B.S.,   University  of  California;   B.D.,  Duke  University)    Sutter  Creek, 
Calif. 

Claytor,  Robert  Brown   (B.A.,  Berea  College;   B.D.,  Duke  University)    Durham,  N.  C. 
i  Norris,  Gene  Austin   (B.S.,  Clemson  College;   B.D.,   Duke  University)    Conway,   S.  C. 

Reid,  Fred  William,  Jr.   (B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary)   Richmond,  Va. 

Un,   Joon  Kwan    (B.D.,   Methodist  Theological   Seminary)    Seoul,   Korea 

Willis,  Mason  McLaurin  (A.B.,  Wofford  College;  B.D.,  Duke  University)   Fountain  Inn,  S.  C. 

Students  Enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Religion 

of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

1960-1961 

Barker,    Orus   Cleveland,    Jr.    (A.B.,    Duke   University;    B.D.,    Union   Theological    Seminary). 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
Brown,  Kenneth  Lee   (A.B.,  McPherson  College;   B.D.,  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary),  Wichita, 

Kans. 
Cain,    Glen   T.    (A.B.   and   M.A.,   Baylor   University;    B.D.   and  Th.M.,    Southwestern   Baptist 

Theological  Seminary),  Alba,  Tex. 
Campbell,  Jefferson  Holland    (A.B.,   Southern  Methodist  University;   B.D.,   Perkins   School  of 

Theology),  Beaumont,  Tex. 
Clemons,   James    (A.B.,   Hendrix   College;    B.D.,   Perkins   School   of  Theology),   Conway,   Ark. 
Cochran,   Bernard  Harvey   (A.B.,   Stetson  University;   B.D.  and  Th.M.,   Southeastern  Baptist 

Theological  Seminary),  Arcadia,  Fla. 
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Cook,    Donald    Eugene     (A.B.,    Furman    University;     B.D.    and    Th.M.,     Southeastern    Baptist 

Theological  Seminary),  Pamplico,   S.  C. 
Cresson,    Bruce   Collins    (A.B.,    Wake   Foi-est   College;    B.D.    and   Th.M.,    Southeastern    Baptist 

Theological   Seminary),    Hillsboro,   N.   C. 
Doermann,    Ralph    Walter    (A.B.,    Capital    University;    B.D.,    Capital    University    Seminary),: 

Columbus,   Ohio 
Efird,    James    Michael     (A.B.,     Davidson    College;     B.D.,     Louisville    Presbyterian    Seminary),] 

Kannapolis,  N.  C. 
Finnie,   Gordon   Esley    (A.B..   Lambuth   College),   Whitehaven,   Tenn. 
Frank,    Harry   Thomas    (A.B.,    Wake   Forest    College;    B.D.,    Yale    Divinity    School),    Newport' 

News,  Va. 
Freeman,  Jane  Gilbert  (A.B..  Wake  Forest  College),  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Gragg,    Alan    Wayne    (A.B.,    Furman    University;    B.D.,    Southern    Baptist   Theological    Semi- 
nary), Brunswick,  Ga. 
Hagwood,   James   Oscar    (A.B.,   University  of   North   Carolina;    B.D.   and  Th.M.,    Southeastern  j 

Baptist  Theological   Seminary),   Gibsonville,   N.  C. 
Hailey,  James  Russell   (A.B.,  Elon  College),  Leaksville,  N.  C. 
Hall,   Thor    (A.B.,    Oslo   University;    B.D.,    Scandinavian    Methodist    Seminary;    M.R.E.,    Duke] 

Divinity  School),   Oslo,   Norway 
Hickey.    Doralyn   J.    (A.B.,   Rice   University:    M.A.,    Presbyterian    School   of   Religious   Educa-] 

tion),   Houston,   Tex. 
Howell,   John   Edmund    (A.B.,    Stetson   University;    B.D.,   Yale   Divinity   School),   Jacksonville, 

Fla. 
James,    Robison    Brown    (A.B.,    University    of    Alabama;    B.D.,    Southern    Baptist   Theological! 

Seminary),  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Jordan.   James   D.    (A.B.,   Furman   University:    B.D.,    Southeastern   Baptist   Theological    Semi- 
nary), Newton,  N.  C. 
Kliever.    Lonnie    Dean     (A.B.,    Ilardin-Simmons    University;    B.D.,    Union    Theological    Semi- 
nary), Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Kraus,  Clyde  Norman  (A.B.,  Goshen  College;  B.D.,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary;  Th.M.,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary),  Goshen,  Ind. 
Lacy,  David  Allen,  III    (A.B.,  Duke  University),  Dallas,  Tex. 
Lawson,    Douglas    (A.B.,    Randolph-Macon   College;    B.D..    Drew   University),   Newport  News, 

Va. 
Ludlow,     Luther    Spencer     (A.B.,    Mercer    University;     B.D.,     Union    Theological    Seminary), 

Miami,    Fla. 
McGee,    Daniel    Bennett    (A.B.,    Furman    University;    B.D.    and    Th.M.,    Southeastern    Baptist 

Theological  Seminary),  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
MacGorman,   John  William    (A.B.,   University  of  Texas;    B.D.  and  Th.D.,    Southwestern  Theo- 
logical Seminary),   Fort  Worth,   Tex. 
Magill,    Samuel    Havs    (A.B.,    University    of    North    Carolina;    B.D.,    Yale    Divinity    School),' 

Chapel   Hill,   N.   C. 
Millholland,    Donald    William    (A.B.,    Duke    University;    B.D.,    Union    Theological    Seminary),- 

Indianapolis.   Ind. 
Mitchell,   Frank  Joseph    (B.S..   Alabama    Polytechnic   Institute;    B.D.,    Duke   Divinity   School), j 

Fairfield,   Ala. 
Murray,  Noland  Patrick   (A.B.,  Baylor  University;   B.D.,   Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi-1 

nary),   Harrison,  Ark. 
Porter,   Calvin   Lewis    (A.B.   and  B.D.,   Phillips  University),   Hunter,   Okla. 
Rogers,  Isabel  Wood    (A.B.,  Florida   State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;   M.R.E., 

Presbyterian  Assembly  Training   School),   Tallahassee,   Fla. 
Shinn,  Gerald  (A.B.,  Duke  University:  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School),  East  Spencer,  N.  C. 
Shuford,   George   Washington    (B.S.,   Lenoir-Rhyne  College;    B.D.,   Lutheran  Theological   Semi-, 

nary),  Durham,  N.  C. 
Sidwell,  George  (A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  B.D.,  Kenyon  College),  Zanesville,  Ohio 
Smith,  Harmon  Lee,  Jr.   (A.B.,  Millsaps  College;   B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School),  Holly  Springs,,; 

Miss. 
Stassen,    Glen    Harold    (A.B.,    University    of    Virginia;    B.D.,    Union    Theological    Seminary),, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomas.    Arthur   Chester    (A.B..    Colgate   University;    B.D.,    Duke    Divinity    School),    Auburn, 

N.    Y. 
Walker,    William    Oliver,    Jr.     (A.B.,    Austin    College;    B.D.,    Austin    Presbyterian    Theological 

Seminary;   M.A.,  University  of  Texas),  Austin,  Tex. 
Ware,  James    (A.B.  and  M.A.,   Baylor  University;   B.D.,   Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi-, 

nary),    Delta  ville,    Va. 
Weiss,  Herold  David   (A.B.,  Southern  Mississippi  College;   M.A.,  Potomac  University),  Buenos. 

Aires,   Argentina 
Williams,    Donald    Leigh    (A.B.,    Baylor    University;    M.A.,    Southern    Methodist    University;) 

B.D.,   Southern   Baptist  Theological   Seminary),   Fort   Smith,   Ark. 
Womack,  Sam  Jones,  Jr.   (A.B.,  Florida  Southern  College;  B.D.,  Duke  Divinity  School),  Lake-  • 

land,  Fla. 
Woodcock,    Eldon    Griffith    (A.B.,    Swarthmore   College;    Th.M.,    Dallas   Theological   Seminary), 

Dallas,   Tex. 
Zink,  James  Keith   (A.B.,  M.A.,   Harding  College;   B.D.,   Crozer  Theological   Seminary),  Tulsa, 

Okla. 
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Summer  Session  1960 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE   BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 
(WITHOUT  DUPLICATION) 


Aills.   Lovell  Roy    (A.B.,  Asbury  College)    Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Armstrong,   Edward  P.    (A.B.,   High  Point  College)    Fayetteville,   N.   C. 

Bilberry.   Davis    (A.B.  Hendrix  College)    Haynesville,   La. 

Carter,    Robert   Lee,    Jr.    (B.M.,    Morris-Harvev    College;    M.A.,    Marshall   College)    Charleston. 

W.  Va. 
Clinard,    Hubert   Conrad    (A.B.,    High   Point   College)    Thomasville,    N.   C. 
Creech,   Clyde  McGee   (A.B.,   Atlantic   Christian   College)    Goldsboro,   N.   C. 
Creech,   Harlan  L.,  Ill    (A.B.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College)    Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Duffie,  George  S.   (A.B.,  Wofford  College)   Lake  View,  S.  C. 
Dundas,   Charles   Owen    (A.B.,   Marshall   College)    Huntington,   W.   Va. 
Hodgin,   Hubert  H.    (A.B.,  Wofford  College)   Wilmington,  N.  C. 
■Justice,   Henry   Adolphus    (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Asheville,   N.   C. 
Key,  Joel  Thomas   (A.B..   Asbury  College)    Greensboro.   N.   C. 
Leonard.   Raleigh  Webster   (A.B.,   Duke  University)    Lexington,  N.  C. 
Moore,   Edward   Lee    (A.B.,   Davidson   College)    North  Wilkesboro,   N.   C. 
Temple   Edward   Oscar,   Jr.    (A.B.,   Guilford   College)    Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 


Enrollment  Summary 


Divinity  School  students  266,  academic  year  1960-1961;  Summer  Session  (without  dupli- 
cation)  15;  Graduate  School  Students,  47,  academic  year  1960-1961;  Total:  328 

INSTITUTIONS  REPRESENTED 

Duke  University,  30;  High  Point  College,  19;  Randolph-Macon  College,  18;  Wofford  Col- 
.ege,  14;  Pfeiffer  College,  12;  Elon  College,  12;  Birmingham-Southern  College,  8;  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College,  8 ;  Millsaps  College,  7. 

The   following   6    each:    Hendrix   College,    Southeastern    Baptist  Theological   Seminary. 

The  following  5  each:  Atlantic  Christian  College,  Marshall  College,  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
ogical  Seminary,   Union  Theological  Seminary   (New  York),   University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  following  4  each:  Asbury  College,  Lambuth  College,  Mississippi-Southern  College, 
Morris-Harvey  College,   University  of  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 

The  following  3  each:  Catawba  College,  Clemson  College,  Davidson  College,  Drew  Univer- 
sity, Emory  and  Henry  College,  Greensboro  College,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  University 
}f  Richmond,   Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wake  Forest  College,  Yale  Divinity  School. 

The  following  2  each:  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Baylor  University,  Berea  College,  East 
Carolina  College,  East  Tennessee  State  College,  Emory  University,  Florida  Southern  College. 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Huntingdon  College,  LaGrange  College,  McMurry  College,  Morning- 
nde  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
ogical  Seminary,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Western  Maryland  College,  West  Virginia 
University,    University  of   California. 

The  following  1  each:  Adrian  College,  American  International  College,  American  Univer- 
sity, Anderson  College,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
Baroda  University,  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary.  Bridgewater  College,  Capital  University, 
Carson-Newman  College,  Coker  College.  College  of  Charleston.  Concord  College,  Crozer  Theo- 
ogical  Seminary,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  Dartmouth  College,  Fairmont  State  College, 
Florida  State  University.  Georgia  State  College,  Guilford  College,  Howard  College,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University.  Kent  State  University,  Kenyon  College,  Louisville  Presbyterian  Semi- 
nary. Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Lynchburg  College,  Mansfield  State  College,  Methodist 
Theological  Seminary.  Mississippi  State  College,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan  College,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Northwestern  University,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Pembroke  State  College,  Phillips  University.  Potomac  University,  Presbyterian  Assem- 
aly  Training  School,  Presbyterian  School  of  Religious  Education,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  Purdue  University,  Queens  College,  Rice  Institute,  Rollins  College,  Salem  College, 
Simpson  College,  Southeast  Missouri  State  College,  Southern  Methodist  University,  South- 
western Bible  Institute,  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Southwestern  College,  Southwestern 
University,  Springfield  College,  Taylor  University,  United  States  Military  Academy,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  University  of  Bridgeport,  University  of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Florida, 
University  of  Mississippi,  University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Texas,  University  of  Virginia, 
Wlieaton   College,   Wilmington   College,   Winthrop   College. 
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DENOMINATIONS  REPRESENTED 

Denomination  Divinity 


Methodist  250 

Baptist 8 

Congregational   Christian   10 

Presbyterian    4 

Disciples  of  Christ   2 

Lutheran  1 

Church  of  God  2 

Church   of   Christ   1 

Episcopal     1 

Assembly  of  God  1 

Church  of  Christ   (Japan)   1 

Church  of  the  Brethren  

Mennonite    

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

281 


15 

265 

19 

27 

1 

1  1 

4 

8 

1 

:; 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

328 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

North  Carolina,  118;  Virginia,  37;  South  Carolina,  18;  West  Virginia,  18;  Alabama,  15; 
Mississippi,  15;  Florida,  13;  Texas,  12;  Arkansas,  9;  Tennessee,  9;  New  York,  8;  Oklahoma, 
8 ;  Georgia,  6 ;  Ohio,  6 ;  Pennsylvania,  6 ;  Connecticut,  3 ;  Indiana,  3 ;  New  Jersey,  3 ;  Illinois, 
2 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Maryland,  2  ;  California,  1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Michigan,  1 ; 
Nebraska,  1;  Washington,  1;  Japan,  3;   Norway,  2;  Argentina.   1;   India,   1;   Korea,  1. 
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Annual  Bulletins 

For  Bulletin  of  Information  for  Prospective  Students,   apply  to 
The  Registrar,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction,  apply  to  The  Registrar, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  Engineering,  apply  to  The  Registrar,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin   of  The  Divinity   School,  apply   to   The  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  The  School  of  Forestry,  apply  to  The  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science,  apply 
to  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  The   School   of  Law,   apply  to   The   Dean   of   the 
School  of  Law,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  The  School  of  Medicine,  apply  to  The  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  The  School  of  Nursing,  apply  to  The  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

For  Bulletin  of  The  Summer  Session,  apply  to  The  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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The  University 

Although  Duke  University  as  a  corporate  entity  dates  from 
1924,  its  roots  go  back  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  the  Union 
Institute,  founded  in  1838  in  Randolph  County.  Dedicated  to 
the  erasing  of  ignorance  and  error  and  to  the  education  of  re- 
sponsible citizens,  the  Institute  grew  slowly  for  a  decade.  In 
1859  it  was  formally  organized  as  Trinity  College,  which  laid 
solid  foundations  for  the  future.  When  the  college  moved  to  the 
growing  city  of  Durham  in  1892,  it  was  able  to  find  increased 
support  both  from  the  church  and  from  individuals  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  aims  of  liberal  education.  During  the  next  three 
decades  Trinity  College  drew  to  its  faculty  men  of  imagination, 
courage,  and  intellectual  achievement  who,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
academic  freedom,  created  a  notable  liberal  arts  college. 

The  transition  from  college  to  university  dates  from  James 
B.  Duke's  Indenture  of  Trust  in  1924,  through  which  Duke  Uni- 
versity came  into  being.  The  core  of  the  new  University  was 
already  in  existence.  This  was  Trinity  College,  which  was  joined 
in  the  ensuing  years  by  three  other  undergraduate  colleges,  the 
Woman's  College  in  1925,  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1939, 
and  the  School  of  Nursing  in  1953.  In  the  meantime,  a  number 
of  professional  schools  were  established  as  part  of  the  total  Uni- 
versity structure.  In  hardly  more  than  a  generation  Duke  Uni- 
versity was  to  attain  a  position  of  educational  leadership  and 
importance,  both  regionally  and  nationally,  which  remains  one  of 
the  remarkable  stories  in  American  higher  education. 

The  undergraduate  colleges  exist  as  important  parts  of  the 
University,  which  by  modern  standards  is  moderate  in  size:  they 
enroll  about  3500  students  in  the  total  population  of  about  5800. 
Though  they  share  the  same  campuses  with  the  professional 
schools  and  many  of  the  same  facilities,  and  participate  in  the 
wide  range  of  activities  and  educational  advantages  possible  in  a 
university  environment,  each  of  the  colleges  has  its  separate 
identity;  yet  each  is  related  to  the  others  and  to  the  University  as 
a  whole. 
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From  college  to  university  the  basic  principles  have  remained 
constant.  The  University  motto,  Eruditio  et  Religio,  reflects  a 
fundamental  faith  in  the  union  of  knowledge  and  religion,  the 
advancement  of  learning,  the  defense  of  scholarship,  the  love  of 
freedom  and  truth,  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  a  rendering  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the 
church.  Through  changing  generations  of  students  the  objective 
has  been  to  encourage  each  individual  to  achieve  to  the  extent  of 
his  capacities  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  his  relationship  to  it,  his  opportunities,  and  his 
responsibilities. 

The  undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke  University  are  concerned 
with  developing  the  whole  person.  In  classroom,  libraries,  lab- 
oratories, gymnasia  and  sports  fields,  and  in  the  Chapel  and 
religious  program,  they  are  concerned  with  his  growth  and  well 
being  in  all  aspects  of  life;  mental,  moral,  physical,  social,  and 
spiritual.  Although  the  University  has  always  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  Methodist  Church,  it  welcomes  students  of  all 
faiths  and  encourages  them  to  develop  their  spiritual  lives  in 
accordance  with  the  tenets  of  their  own  creeds.  The  need  of 
training  for  specialized  professions  and  employments  is  recog- 
nized, but  such  training  is  incidental  to  a  larger  purpose.  Through 
the  variety  of  the  subject  matter,  the  insistence  on  a  common  core 
of  fundamental  courses,  and  an  emphasis  on  a  more  intensive 
study  of  some  selected  subject,  the  colleges  seek  to  give  their 
students  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  world  culture  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  foundation  for  careers  in  business  and 
the  professions. 

Location 

Duke  University  is  situated  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a 
city  of  about  80,000  population,  250  miles  southwest  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  400  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  From 
Washington,  New  York,  and  New  England  it  may  easily  be 
reached  by  overnight  trains  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  or  by  air 
travel  via  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  Capital  Air  Lines.  From  the 
south  and  southwest  both  train  and  air  services  are  available  and 
frequent.    From  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  middle  west  frequent 


direct  air  travel  is  available  via  Eastern  Air  Lines  from  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  via  Piedmont  Air  Lines  from  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville.  By  motor,  Durham  may  be  easily  and  pleasantly 
reached  by  a  varied  network  of  Federal  and  state  highways, 
chiefly  U.  S.  15,  501,  and  70,  and  Interstate  Highway  85. 

The  West  Campus  is  located  on  a  tract  of  nearly  8,000  acres 
of  rolling,  wooded  land  on  the  southwest  fringe  of  the  city.  The 
East  Campus  is  about  a  mile  distant,  within  the  city,  on  its  own 
campus  of  110  acres. 

The  Faculty 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  secure  and  to  maintain  a 
faculty  of  high  competence  in  both  teaching  ability  and  research 
activity.  In  times  of  such  rapid  and  far-reaching  changes  as  we 
live  in,  teachers  must  ever  be  aware  of  new  ideas,  new  climates  of 
thought,  new  discoveries,  whether  they  be  in  the  sciences,  in 
literature,  or  in  philosophy.  Their  interest  in  and  capacity  for 
original  investigation  and  their  contribution  to  the  ever-develop- 
ing body  of  human  knowledge  help  to  bring  to  life  the  materials 
which  they  teach  and  to  communicate  to  the  college  student  both 
the  excitement  and  the  essential  significance  and  value  of  learn-  I 
ing.  This  double  function  of  the  scholar-teacher  tends  to  ensure 
the  broadest  and  deepest  experience  available  to  students.  All 
ranks  in  the  instructional  staff  are  assigned  to  the  beginning  as 
well  as  to  advanced  students. 

Beyond  the  physical  limits  of  the  classroom  many  opportuni- 
ties exist  for  those  students  who  wish  and  can  utilize,  for  their 
own  educational  purposes,  informal  and  friendly  relationships 
with  faculty  members.  These  may  be  established  through  the 
regular  advisory  system,  through  extracurricular  informal  dis-  ' 
cussion  groups  and  through  identity  of  interests. 

The  Student  Body 

In  establishing  his  educational  trust  in  1924,  Mr.  Duke  re- 
quested that  "great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in  ad- 
mitting as  students  only  those  whose  previous  record  shows  a 
character,  determination,  and  application  evincing  a  wholesome 


and  real  ambition  for  life."  Within  the  spirit  of  this  request  the 
admissions  officers  seek  those  students  whose  records  and  apti- 
tudes promise  a  successful  college  experience  and  "who  evince  a 
wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life."  Although  its  physical 
setting  is  in  the  Southeast,  about  half  of  the  student  body  come 
from  other  sections  of  the  nation  and  from  foreign  countries. 
Over  700  different  public  secondary  schools  and  independent 
schools  distributed  over  most  of  the  states  are  represented  in  the 
entering  class.  Such  a  broadly  representative  group  of  students, 
chosen  on  merit  through  a  selective  process,  ensures  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  social,  economic,  and  religious  background  which  provides 
a  stimulating  variety  in  attitudes  and  a  consequent  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere.  Such  variety  itself  serves  an  important  educational 
purpose  as  provincial  attitudes  and  prejudices  erode  away  under 
the  mutual  respect  and  understanding  engendered  by  the  social 
and  intellectual  interchange  possible  in  a  large,  varied  student 
body.  While  high  scholarship  always  remains  an  important 
criterion  in  the  selection  of  students,  it  is  in  no  instance  the  sole 
measure  of  a  student's  potential  success  in  the  colleges. 


Libraries  and  Laboratories 

Since  much  of  the  educational  work  of  a  college  is  accom- 
plished through  books,  excellent  libraries  become  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  college  experience.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  be  maintained  that  the  library  is  the  central,  indispensable 
core  of  an  educational  institution.  Early  recognition  of  the  need 
for  great  collections  has  enabled  Duke  to  create  a  library  of 
significant  size  and  quality.  The  University  library  now  ranks 
among  the  first  15  university  libraries  in  the  country,  with  collec- 
tions totalling  1,480,000  books  and  2,900,000  manuscripts.  In 
addition  and  as  part  of  the  main  collection,  there  are  numerous 
school  and  departmental  libraries:  the  Woman's  College  library, 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  East  Campus,  contains  125,000 
volumes  and  periodicals;  the  College  of  Engineering  library, 
30,000  specialized  volumes  and  300  current  periodicals;  the  Bi- 
ology-Forestry, about  71,000;  Physics-Math,  24,000;  Chemistry, 
about  19,000  volumes. 


As  important  as  books  are,  they  are  not  alone  sufficient  for  a 
broad  education  in  the  modern  world.  Laboratories,  equipment 
of  all  kinds,  apparatus  for  teaching  and  research— these  too  are  of 
great  importance.  Whether  it  be  a  Van  de  Graaff  accelerator  for 
work  in  nuclear  physics,  modern  sensitive  testing  machinery  for 
some  phase  of  engineering,  equipment  for  building  new  research 
devices  on  the  frontiers  of  electronic  experiment,  digital  com- 
puters for  complicated  mathematical  formulae,  microphotographic 
apparatus  for  study  of  cell  growth  and  decay,  or  simple  tape 
recorders  for  speech  study  and  correction— all  make  their  con- 
tributions to  the  complete  education  of  the  college  student. 
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Admission 

New  students  are  admitted  for  the  academic  year  at  the  open- 
ing of  school  in  the  fall.  Only  a  very  small  number  can  be 
considered  for  admission  in  February. 

The  size  of  the  entering  classes  is  approximately  as  follows: 
Trinity  College,  500;  Woman's  College,  330;  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, 175;  the  School  of  Nursing,  95.  Since  five  thousand  candi- 
dates normally  apply  and  enrollment  is  limited,  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  selects  those  students  who  in  its  judgment  are 
best  qualified  to  benefit  from  the  opportunities  which  the  colleges 
offer.  Selection  is  based  not  only  upon  academic  grades  and 
test  scores  but  also  upon  recommendations  of  school  officials 
and  other  personal  criteria. 

Although  there  are  no  inflexible  subject  matter  requirements, 
at  least  fifteen  acceptable  units  of  secondary  school  credit  must 
be  presented.  Of  these  at  least  twelve  must  be  in  college  prepara- 
tory subjects:  English,  foreign  language,  history  and  social 
studies,  mathematics,  and  physical  or  biological  sciences.  Appli- 
cants for  the  College  of  Engineering  are  advised  to  present  four 
units  of  mathematics  and  at  least  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

Students  applying  for  admission  are  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  the  English  Composition  test,  and  two 
other  achievement  tests  of  their  own  choosing  given  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  Candidates  applying  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  must  include  the  appropriate  mathematics 
test. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  broaden  their  reading  out- 
side of  class  during  their  senior  year  and  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  books  and  magazines  that  do  not  form  part  of  the  subject 
matter  of  their  courses.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  increase  their  competence  in  writing.  Those  who 
cannot  write  simple,  clear,  grammatical  English  prose  will  be 
progressively  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  competition  for 
admission  and  also  in  the  general  work  of  the  Freshman  year. 
Careful  attention  to  correctness  in  English  in  correspondence  and 
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on  application  blanks  cannot  be  too  seriously  stressed  for  candi- 
dates for  admission. 


Early  Decision  Plan 

For  the  well-qualified  student  who  has  definitely  decided  to 
enter  Duke  if  accepted,  the  University  offers  to  reserve  a  place 
by  "early  decision"  on  either  October  15  or  February  1  of  the 
student's  senior  year  in  secondary  school.  The  deadline  date  for 
completing  applications  for  October  decision  is  September  15 
and  for  February  decision,  January  1.  Interested  students  should 
write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  detailed  information. 


Regular  Admission 

Candidates  for  regular  admission  must  apply  no  later  than 
January  15,  and  normally  do  so  during  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 
For  this  group,  decisions  are  mailed  by  April  15. 

Application  forms  and  instructions  regarding  procedure  and 
necessary  documents  to  be  included  will  be  sent  upon  request  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. A  non-refundable  processing  fee  of  $10.00  must  accom- 
pany the  submission  of  the  full  application  form. 


Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Admission  by  transfer  from  other  institutions  may  be  arranged 
for  a  limited  number  of  students,  under  certain  well-defined  regu- 
lations. All  such  candidates  must  submit  official  transcripts  of 
all  work  completed  at  other  schools,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  honorable  dismissal,  and  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  An  overall  grade 
average  of  at  least  C  must  have  been  earned  on  work  previously 
completed;  courses  on  which  a  grade  less  than  C  has  been  earned 
cannot  be  accepted  for  transfer  credit.  Normally  students  should 
not  apply  for  transfer  beyond  admission  to  the  junior  class,  for  the 
values  in  education  which  they  envisage  in  the  desire  to  transfer 
to  Duke  can  not  be  realized  within  one  year.    Further  detailed 
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regulations  for  admission  by  transfer  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

A  small  number  of  special  students  of  mature  age  may  be 
admitted  for  such  courses  of  instruction  as  their  earlier  training 
and  experience  may  qualify  them  to  take.  They  may  not  be 
accepted,  however,  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  a  regular  course 
unless  they  are  able  to  meet  all  normal  requirements  for  admis- 
sion which  apply  to  all  beginning  students. 

Former  students  who  have  for  various  reasons  withdrawn 
from  college  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  collegiate  careers 
should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  with  a  detailed  account 
of  their  activities  since  withdrawal  from  college. 


Advanced  Placement  and  Credit 

In  order  to  recognize  superior  preparation  of  entering  students 
and  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  freshman  program  of  studies,  the 
colleges  have  for  many  years  given  placement  tests  during 
Orientation  Week.  On  the  basis  of  the  student's  performance  on 
these  tests,  he  is  assigned  to  sections  in  certain  departments 
which  are  expected  to  do  work  consonant  with  his  demonstrated 
achievement  or  his  potential  ability  in  the  subject  matter.  Place- 
ment in  advanced  sections  allows  the  able  student  to  omit  certain 
preliminary  courses  and  to  take  work  for  which  his  interests  and 
aptitudes  fit  him.  While  no  credit  toward  graduation  is  given 
him  for  the  course  or  courses  omitted,  he  is  able  to  broaden  the 
base  of  his  elective  courses  in  subsequent  years  of  his  college 
experience. 

Advanced  Placement  course  credit  is  possible  however,  for 
those  students  who  have  taken,  in  secondary  school,  an  advanced 
placement  course,  and  have  taken  in  May  of  the  senior  year  the 
regularly  scheduled  Advanced  Placement  Program  tests  adminis- 
tered by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Upon  sub- 
mission of  these  results,  evaluations  are  made  by  the  subject 
matter  departments  and  by  the  appropriate  deans.  If  the  quality 
of  the  tests  is  acceptable,  recommendation  for  course  credit  may 
be  made  for  one  or  two  semesters  in  each  subject  area  represented 
by  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  scores. 
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The  colleges  are  alert  to  identify  the  superior  student  at  the 
beginning  of  his  college  career  and  to  encourage  him  to  realize  his 
intellectual  potentialities.  To  this  end  the  colleges  provide  certain 
programs,  in  addition  to  advanced  placement  and  advanced 
placement  credit.  Although  every  freshman  is  included  in  an 
advisory  program,  a  special  advisory  group  has  been  created,  to 
which  are  invited  a  number  of  the  entering  class.  These  students 
are  assigned  Faculty  Advisors  whose  intellectual  and  academic 
interests  are  congenial  to  those  of  the  student.  By  individual 
counseling,  some  students  are  assigned  to  special  restricted  semi- 
nar groups,  and  some  others  are  urged  to  undertake  (under  the 
guidance  of  individual  faculty  members)  independent  reading 
and  study  programs  which  permit  them  to  omit  certain  introduc- 
tory courses  and  to  proceed  to  more  comprehensive  courses,  upon 
a  demonstration  of  their  readiness. 


Right — Duke  Chapel  is  the  dominating 
structure  of  the  West  Campus.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  University's  spiritual  heritage. 
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Entrance  to  the  Duke  University  Library,  center  of 
a  complex  that  contains  one  and  a  half  million 
volumes. 


Above — A  view  of  the  undergraduate  men's  dormi- 
tory area. 


Below — Front    and    one    wing    of    the    College 
Engineering  Building. 


of 
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Above — The  Woman's  College  Auditorium  on  East 
Campus. 


Below — One    of    the     Woman's    College    residence 
houses. 


College  Expenses 


The  prospective  student  who  seeks  the  optimum  opportunity 
in  higher  education  will  not  be  a  bargain  hunter.  Certainly,  some 
sound  plan  for  paying  the  cost  of  college  must  be  devised,  but  this 
plan  should  be  formulated  after  the  thoughtful  selection  of  an 
institution  has  been  made.  No  college  or  university  can  honestly 
say  that  an  education  at  the  college  level  is  inexpensive.  Most 
university  people  and  the  ever  growing  college  alumni  families 
across  our  nation  will,  however,  reflect  the  feeling  that  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  a  college  education  constitute  a  handsome  re- 
turn on  the  dollars  invested. 

Each  student  going  to  college  should  analyze  carefully  his 
financial  situation.  In  making  such  an  analysis  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  defraying  the  cost 
of  an  education  lies  with  the  student  and  his  family.  The  typical 
college  student  can  depend  upon  some  contribution  from  his 
family's  current  income,  a  proportionate  share  of  family  savings, 
and  anticipated  income  from  summer  employment.  The  number 
of  years  of  study  contemplated  and  the  number  of  dependent 
children  in  the  family  should  be  considered  in  computing  the 
funds  which  will  be  available  in  a  particular  year. 

Fees  paid  by  the  students  cover  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
instruction  and  of  the  operations  of  the  University.  Income  from 
endowment  and  contributions  from  the  alumni,  alumnae,  and 
other  public-spirited  men  and  women  meet  the  balance,  which 
constitutes  more  than  half  the  total  cost. 


Estimated  Expenses  for  an  Academic  Year 

Certain  basic  expenditures  are  to  be  considered  in  preparing 
a  student's  budget,  such  as  tuition,  the  general  fee,  room  and 
board.     The  estimated  necessary  expenditures  are  as  follows: 
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Undergraduate  Men  Undergraduate  Women 

Tuition   $    850.00*  $    850.00* 

General    Fee    150.00*  150.00* 

Room  Rent  (Double Room)   200.00*  225.00* 

Board 500.00     (Cafeteria  estimate)      450.00    (Board   rate) 

Laundry     75.00  75.00 

Books     50.00  50.00 

Estimated  Incidental 

Expenses    275.00  300.00 

Estimated    Total   Cost    $2,100.00  $2,100.00 

*  Although  these  amounts  are  based  upon  present  existing  charges,  they  are 
subject  to  change.  The  prospective  student  should  contact  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions for  more  current  information. 

Incidental  expenses,  clothing,  and  travel  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual.  It  is  realistic 
to  suggest  that  the  average  Duke  student  will  spend  at  least 
$275.00  annually  for  incidental  items,  including  sundry  clothing 
purchases  and  organizational  dues.  Travel  costs  and  major  ex- 
penditures would  have  to  be  added  to  these  estimates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  General  Fee  is  a  charge  which 
represents  the  total  of  the  student  health,  publications,  athletic, 
library,  damage,  Student  Union,  and  other  fee  charges. 

An  initial,  non-refundable  registration  fee  of  $20.00  is  charged 
all  new  students.  This  fee  as  well  as  the  required  $50.00  deposit 
is  paid  upon  acceptance  into  the  University.  One-half  of  the  de- 
posit serves  as  a  continuing  room  deposit  for  succeeding  semes- 
ters, and  the  other  half  serves  as  a  continuing  reservation  deposit. 

Since  the  undergraduate  colleges  are  residential  colleges,  all 
students  except  day  students  living  at  home  are  required  to  live 
in  the  residence  houses.  The  majority  of  the  rooms  on  both  cam- 
puses are  double  rooms  occupied  by  two  students.  A  limited 
number  of  single  occupancy  rooms  are  available. 

Dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus  include  three  cafeterias 
with  multiple-choice  menus,  and  the  Oak  Room,  where  full  meals 
and  a  la  carte  items  are  served.  On  the  East  Campus,  resident 
undergraduate  women  board  in  dining  halls  at  a  fixed  fee  of 
$450.00  per  academic  year. 

Financial  Aid 

Since  the  colleges  are  interested  in  students  of  ability  and 
ambition,  the  total  charge  should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  those  stu- 
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dents  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  their  education. 
Assistance  is  made  available  to  qualified  students  through  awards, 
scholarships,  loans,  and  grants.  Extensive  scholarship  and  loan 
funds,  including  those  provided  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  provide  help  for  about  30%  of  each  entering  class. 
Part-time  employment  in  various  divisions  of  the  University  often 
supplements  this  amount  for  the  particularly  needy  student,  or 
provides  modest  help  for  the  student  not  on  scholarship  or  loan 
funds.  Nine  hundred  undergraduate  students  in  1960-61  received 
assistance  totalling  about  $1,300,000. 

Specific  awards  included  the  following: 

Fifty  Angier  B.  Duke  Memorial  Scholarships,  with  a  value 
from  $500  to  $1,800.  They  are  awarded  to  men  and  women  on  a 
basis  of  merit.  Though  granted  for  one  year,  they  are  renewable 
from  year  to  year  so  long  as  the  student  does  distinguished  work. 

Four  hundred  grants-in-aid,  ranging  from  $200  to  $1,000  per 
year,  are  awarded  on  a  basis  of  merit  and  need. 

A  number  of  National  Methodist  Scholarships,  valued  at  $500 
per  year,  are  available  on  a  basis  of  demonstrated  need  to  Meth- 
odist students  who  have  given  evidence  of  leadership  in  their 
local  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  Groups. 

Students  preparing  to  enter  full-time  religious  work  are  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  Christian  Vocations  Scholarships  on  the  basis  of 
need.  Students  approved  are  required  to  sign  a  note  each  semes- 
ter for  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  granted  to  them.  These 
notes  will  be  cancelled  upon  evidence  that  the  student  has 
entered  full  time  Christian  work  after  graduation. 

Scholarships  from  industry,  ranging  in  value  from  $200  to 
$2,000,  are  awarded  to  students  with  excellent  academic  records, 
and  are  renewable  for  each  of  the  years  of  undergraduate  study. 

Eleven  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing  Scholarships, 
valued  at  $500  to  $1,000  per  year  for  a  maximum  tenure  of  two 
years,  are  awarded  to  young  women  in  the  entering  class. 

Details  of  all  scholarships  and  other  financial  aids  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Residence  Houses 


On  the  East  Campus  ten  residence  houses  accommodate  a 
student-body  of  somewhat  over  1,100  women.  Each  has  a  stand- 
ard organization,  consisting  of  a  Counselor,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Dean's  staff  and  who  lives  in  the  house  as  an  adult  adviser, 
and  the  student  House  Government  committee.  The  latter  ac- 
cepts responsibility  in  helping  to  provide  an  agreeable  climate  for 
successful  dormitory  life.  To  each  house  are  assigned  students 
from  all  four  classes,  about  30  places  in  each  being  reserved  for 
freshman  women. 

Designed  in  Georgian  style,  the  residence  houses  form  a  large 
part  of  the  central  quadrangle  of  the  woman's  campus.  They  are 
carefully  arranged  for  modern  dormitory  living,  with  provision 
for  parlors,  small  appointment  rooms,  laundry  rooms,  kitchen- 
ettes, and  other  amenities  for  pleasant  living. 

On  the  West  Campus  some  2,200  men  are  housed  in  four 
Quadrangles— Craven,  Crowell,  Few,  and  Kilgo,  and  in  Wanna- 
maker  Hall.  Kilgo  and  Crowell  are  reserved  for  members  of  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. All  Freshman  houses  have  housemaster  and  assistant  house- 
masters in  residence.  Houses  for  upperclassmen  provide  separate 
sections  for  fraternity  groups  and  non-fraternity  men. 

Experimental  Living  Groups 

Two  new  types  of  living  groups  have  been  approved  for  un- 
dergraduates for  1961-1962.  These  are  designed  to  bring  students 
with  a  broad  range  of  interest  into  a  congenial  group.  A  member 
of  the  academic  community  who  is  qualified  by  interest  and 
experience  to  serve  as  mentor  of  the  group  will  live  with  them. 
The  aim  is  to  provide  a  setting  that  will  stimulate  self-govern- 
ment and  an  intellectual  program  to  supplement  each  individual's 
effort  to  develop  his  full  potential.  These  modest  experiments 
have  been  conceived  to  determine  whether  new  patterns  of 
living  may  have  a  place  on  the  Duke  Campus  of  the  future. 
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The  Curriculum 

Undergraduates  at  Duke  may  pursue  a  course  of  study  leading 
to  one  of  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Bachelor  of 
Science;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil,  Electrical  or  Mechanical 
Engineering;  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  is  offered  with  major  concentration  in:  accounting, 
art  history,  art  design,  botany,  business  administration;  chemistry, 
economics,  education,  English,  French,  geology,  Greek,  German, 
health  and  physical  education  (women  students  only),  history, 
Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science, 
psychology,  religion,  Spanish,  Russian,  sociology,  and  zoology. 
The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered  with  major  concentra- 
tion in:  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  psy- 
chology, and  zoology. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  include 
a  broad  distribution  of  studies  among  representative  fields  of 
culture,  concentration  within  a  special  field,  and  some  work  of 
the  student's  own  choice.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  re- 
quire a  heavier  concentration  in  science  or  professional  subjects, 
but  are  designed  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of  a  maximum  of 
liberal  studies.  In  either  case,  the  Duke  student  has  available 
courses  of  study  that  provide  a  basic  breadth  of  learning  in  several 
disciplines  and  a  deepening  study  of  his  chosen  specialty. 

The  philosophy  of  Duke  is  that  the  primary  and  continuing 
function  of  university  education  is  to  assure  maximum  training 
and  development  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. Basic  to  this  is  our  faith  in  the  power  of  a  liberal  education 
to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of  leadership  in  both 
the  specialist  and  the  generalist.  The  curriculum  provides  that 
the  student  acquire  an  acquaintanceship  with  his  own  heritage 
and  develop  tools  with  which  to  work.  Having  these,  he  may 
hopefully  advance  toward  the  discovery  and  development  of  his 
highest  talents. 
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Planning  for  the  Future 

Many  students  enter  college  with  definite  career  objectives. 
After  a  period  of  time,  however,  some  discover  that  they  have 
lost  their  early  interests  in  favor  of  others  that  appear  more 
congenial  to  their  aptitudes.  Other  students  enter  with  only 
vague  notions  of  a  future  career.  A  liberal  arts  course  will 
serve  all  of  these  students,  especially  in  the  beginning  years. 

The  student  can  gain  more  from  his  undergraduate  college 
experiences  if  he  plans  his  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
certain  life  goals  and  career  objectives.  The  Bureau  of  Testing 
and  Guidance  provides  professional  counseling  services  designed 
to  assist  the  student  in  clarifying  life  goals,  selecting  career  ob- 
jectives, evaluating  talents  and  interests,  and  planning  programs 
of  study  which  will  lead  to  the  achievement  of  appropriate  and 
realistic  objectives.  The  Bureau  is  also  the  authorized  testing 
center  for  most  national  testing  programs  which  may  be  required 
for  admission  to  graduate  or  professional  schools,  or  for  qualifica- 
tion for  graduate  and  professional  school  scholarships. 


Graduate  Study 

Students  who  may  look  forward  to  entering  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional schools  for  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees  will  find 
that  a  broad  liberal  curriculum  is  normally  adequate  background 
and  that  an  excellent  academic  record  is  a  must.  The  student 
should  inform  himself  of  the  requirements  for  the  particular  in- 
stitution which  he  wishes  to  enter  so  that  his  program  can  be 
planned  accordingly. 


Law 

No  particular  course  is  prescribed  for  the  pre-legal  student. 
He  will  want  to  choose  his  major  fields  of  concentration,  how- 
ever, from  those  disciplines  which  offer  him  a  broad  general 
education  in  various  fields  of  thought.  Among  these  are  political 
science,  economics,  history,  philosophy,  sociology,  psychology; 
and  English.    It  is  essential  that  the  prospective  lawyer  be  highly 
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skilled  in  the  use  of  both  spoken  and  written  English.  Training 
in  public  speaking  and  participation  in  debating  activities  will 
add  much  to  his  preparation  for  law. 

Medicine  and  Dentistry 

Students  who  look  forward  to  courses  in  medicine  or  dentistry 
should  seek  early  advice  upon  the  necessary  course  of  study  for 
admission  to  the  schools  of  their  choice.  All  medical  schools 
require  basic  courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  and  mathe- 
matics. Although  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pre-medical 
student  need  not  major  in  science,  the  non-science  major  should 
make  certain  that  he  include  in  his  program  those  advanced 
courses  beyond  the  basic  level  that  his  adviser  deems  essential. 
He  will  also  find  it  advisable  to  take  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quirements in  certain  other  areas. 

Theology  and  Religious  Education 

Those  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  ministry  or  to  follow 
some  other  religious  vocation  should  have  a  broad  liberal  arts 
background.  Toward  this  end,  they  should  include  in  their 
programs  course  work  in  English,  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  sociology,  as  well  as  courses  in  religion.  A 
concentration  in  one  of  these  fields  is  recommended. 

Academic-Professional  Programs 

Students  who  wish  to  combine  the  liberal  arts  work  with  a 
beginning  year  of  professional  school  study  in  their  senior  year 
should  investigate  the  academic-forestry  and  academic-law  pro- 
grams. The  provision  enabling  a  senior  to  elect  the  work  of  the 
first  year  in  a  professional  school  of  the  University  applies  solely 
to  eligible  students  in  Trinity  College  or  the  Woman's  College. 
This  privilege  of  completing  the  combined  course  of  the  degree 
is  available  only  if  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  professional 
school  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year.  A  student  thus  admitted 
registers  as  a  senior  in  his  college  and  as  a  first-year  student  in 
the  professional  school. 
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Teaching 

The  programs  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  for  those  who 
wish  to  teach  are  designed  to  prepare  both  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers.  Since  certification  requirements  vary 
from  state  to  state,  early  advice  and  counseling  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Education  will  be  well  worth  while. 


Accounting 

Students  who  plan  to  qualify  to  take  the  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant's examination  have  available  a  specialized  program 
which  requires,  in  addition  to  the  normal  minimum  requirements 
for  graduation,  certain  specific  courses  in  economics  and  in  ac- 
counting to  be  taken  in  a  required  sequence. 


Business 

Duke  students  enter  business  careers  from  a  variety  of  aca- 
demic programs.  There  is  available  a  Business  Administration 
Program  which  requires,  in  addition  to  the  normal  minimum  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  certain  courses  in  economics,  business 
administration  and  accounting  to  be  taken  in  a  required  sequence. 
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The  ROTC 

Through  Naval  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
programs  the  University  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  providing  officers  for  the  active  and  reserve  forces  of 
the  nation. 

There  are  two  basic  programs  in  the  Naval  ROTC  through 
which  students  can  qualify  for  Naval  commissions  upon  gradua- 
tion: one,  the  Regular  NROTC  program,  provides  a  maximum  of 
four  years  in  the  University  largely  at  government  expense,  fol- 
lowed by  a  commission  in  the  regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps;  the 
other,  the  Contract  program,  leads  to  a  commission  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  or  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  Regular  Student.  Appointments  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
an  annual  nationwide  test  and  selection  procedure.  Students 
selected  are  appointed  Midshipmen,  USNR,  and  receive  four 
years  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks  at  government  expense  plus 
retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  year.  The  regular  midship- 
man may  take  any  course  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree  with  certain  exceptions,  e.g.,  pre-medicine  and  medicine, 
pre-theological  and  theological,  music  and  art.  He  participates 
in  two  summer  training  cruises  aboard  ship  and  receives  aviation 
and  amphibious  indoctrination  at  naval  shore  stations  during  one 
summer.  Upon  graduation  he  receives  a  commission  as  Ensign 
in  the  Regular  Navy,  or  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Marine 
Corps.  The  minimum  period  of  active  commissioned  service  is 
four  years  for  regular  officers. 

The  Contract  Student.  The  contract  student  is  selected  from 
freshmen  regularly  enrolled  in  Duke  University  who  desire  to 
qualify  for  a  commission  in  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
while  pursuing  their  normal  courses  of  study.  He  has  the  status 
of  a  civilian  who  has  entered  into  a  mutual  contract  with  the  Navy 
and  is  not  eligible  for  the  benefits  and  retainer  pay  received  by 
regular  midshipmen.  He  is  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  during 
his  last  two  years  in  the  NROTC,  however,  amounting  currently 
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to  twenty-seven  dollars  a  month.  He  goes  aboard  ship  for  one 
summer  training  cruise,  normally  between  his  junior  and  senior 
years.  Upon  graduation,  he  is  commissioned  in  the  Naval  or 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  reports  for  active  duty.  Minimum 
period  of  service  for  the  Navy  is  two  years  and  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  three  years. 

Both  Regular  and  Contract  midshipmen  are  deferred  from 
Selective  Service  by  virtue  of  their  commitment  to  serve  on  active 
duty  after  graduation.  The  Navy  furnishes  necessary  uniforms 
and  equipment. 

THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING 
CORPS :  The  unit  functions  as  a  regular  department  of  instruction 
known  as  the  Department  of  Air  Science.  It  selects  and  trains 
students  who  possess  the  requisite  character,  intelligence,  desire, 
and  sense  of  duty  to  become  Air  Force  officers. 

For  enrollment  in  the  Basic  Course  (freshman  and  sophomore 
years)  the  student  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
be  physically  qualified  under  standards  prescribed  by  the  Air 
Force;  be  accepted  by  the  institution  as  a  regularly  enrolled  stu- 
dent and  must  meet  other  stated  requirements. 

For  enrollment  in  the  Advanced  Course  (junior  and  senior 
years)  the  student  must  have  successfully  completed  the  Basic 
Course  or  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  honorable  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  must  execute  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  government  to  complete  the  Advanced  Course  and 
accept  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  con- 
tingent upon  graduation. 

Those  selected  for  the  advanced  course  are  furnished  uni- 
forms, texts,  training  equipment  and  are  paid  approximately  $600 
for  each  of  the  two  years  of  the  Advanced  Course.  Each  ad- 
vanced student  will  attend  a  summer  training  unit,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  normally  between  his  junior  and  senior  year. 
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Student  Life 

Social  life  within  the  undergraduate  colleges  embraces  so 
many  kinds  of  student  relationships  that  only  a  partial  impression 
of  it  can  be  conveyed.  Students  of  many  diverse  backgrounds 
and  experiences  offer  both  a  great  variety  of  individuality  and  at 
the  same  time  a  desire  and  need  for  community  and  identifica- 
tion. Some  of  this  is  met  by  common  academic  requirements  and 
experiences,  yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  of  it  is  gained  through 
extra-academic  affiliations.  Properly,  the  earliest  and  in  some 
respects  the  strongest  is  the  class  identification.  In  many  ways 
the  Freshman  Class  is  the  most  cohesive  of  the  four  undergradu- 
ate classes,  and  it  is  during  this  first  year  that  the  beginning 
student  finds  his  friends  and  associates  for  his  college  career  and 
makes  the  social  affiliations  which  will  lead  him  into  the  campus 
life  of  the  coming  years. 

Although  the  campuses  for  men  and  women  are  geographically 
separated,  social  life  and  college  life  are  essentially  co-educa- 
tional. Each  campus  has  its  own  student  government  association, 
its  own  inter-social  councils,  its  own  local  and  individual  groups. 
All  of  these  meet  at  many  points  for  inter-college  life.  Women 
and  men  jointly  serve  on  boards  and  councils  that  are  concerned 
more  with  the  social  side  of  college  life  than  with  the  strictly 
academic. 

Fraternities  and  sororities  offer  to  some  students  benefits  of  a 
social  affiliation  during  the  years  of  college,  but  offer  little  of 
interest  to  many  others.  There  are  eighteen  national  fraternities 
on  the  West  Campus:  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Delta 
Sigma  Phi,  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Chi, 
Sigma  Nu,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  Theta  Chi,  and  Zeta  Beta  Tau.  All 
of  these  occupy  sections  in  the  dormitory  quadrangles  that  in- 
clude chapter  and  meeting  rooms.  No  separate  dining  facilities 
are  provided  for  fraternities;  the  members  board  in  the  University 
dining  halls.    About  half  of  the  total  men  students  join  fraterni- 
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ties;  and  both  fraternity  and  non-fraternity  groups  contain  re- 
spected and  prominent  members  of  the  student  body.  Deferred 
rushing  has  been  in  effect  for  some  years,  and  freshmen  may  not 
be  asked  to  join  fraternity  groups  until  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  of  their  first  year.  Rules  governing  the  conduct 
of  fraternity  affairs  are  made  by  the  Inter-fraternity  Council  and 
administered  by  the  Judicial  Board  of  that  body. 

In  the  Woman's  College  thirteen  national  sororities  have 
established  chapters  on  the  campus:  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha 
Delta  Pi,  Alpha  Phi,  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  Delta 
Gamma,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Delta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gam- 
ma, Phi  Mu,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Sigma  Kappa,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha.  No 
separate  dining  facilities  are  available  to  sororities;  members 
board  along  with  all  other  students  in  the  two  dining  halls  on  the 
campus.  Sorority  affairs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Wom- 
an's Pan-Hellenic  Council,  which  serves  these  organizations  much 
as  the  Men's  Inter-fraternity  Council  serves  the  fraternities. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  social  fraternities,  numerous  national 
honorary  societies  have  chapters  on  the  campus.  These  include 
groups  in  economics,  German,  classics,  education,  psychology, 
social  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  political  science,  Span- 
ish, physics,  French,  science,  and  in  service,  forensics,  leadership, 
scholarship,  and  preministerial.  There  are  also  numerous  local 
honorary  orders  for  both  men  and  women  in  scholarship,  leader- 
ship, athletics,  medicine,  and  engineering. 


Religious  Life 

"Eruditio  et  Religio,"  the  motto  emblazoned  on  the  seal  of  the 
University,  proclaims  belief  in  the  essential  union  of  knowledge 
and  religion  in  the  educational  process.  The  Gothic  Chapel 
stands  at  the  center  of  the  campus,  an  inspiring  symbol  of  the 
place  of  religion  in  the  well-balanced  life.  The  Chapel  program 
encourages  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
students. 

In  the  University  Service  of  Worship  on  Sunday  morning  two 
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hundred  students  participate  by  singing  in  the  choir;  at  least  one 
hundred  other  students  aid  in  special  ways,  as  ushers,  collectors, 
and  assistants  in  the  communion  services. 

Opportunities  are  provided  through  the  Chapel  and  its  related 
activities  to  translate  worship  into  effective  Christian  living.  De- 
nominational, interdenominational,  and  interfaith  loyalties  are 
emphasized.  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  students 
are  organized  in  their  respective  groups,  each  having  a  denomina- 
tional chaplain  or  adviser. 

The  University  Religious  Council,  composed  of  students  and 
faculty,  promotes  the  interdenominational  religious  life  in  its 
many  facets.  The  work  of  the  Council  and  of  the  denominational 
program  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chaplain  to  the  Univer- 
sity, who  is  also  Director  of  Religious  Life.  He,  with  two  Asso- 
ciate Directors  of  Religious  Life  and  five  denominational  chap- 
lains, coordinates  the  religious  program  of  the  campus.  They  also 
offer  personal  guidance  and  spiritual  counsel  to  all  students  in 
matters  related  to  their  faith. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  is  a  key  figure  in  student  religious 
life.  A  regular  preacher  to  the  University,  he  preaches  in  the 
Chapel  each  month.  He  serves  as  an  officiating  minister  and 
participates  in  the  planning  of  the  University's  religious  program. 

Additional  opportunities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  student's 
religious  life  are  offered  in  organ  and  carillon  recitals,  choral 
concerts,  other  special  services  held  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the 
sermons  of  distinguished  guest  preachers  from  many  lands  who 
are  heard  in  the  Duke  Chapel.  Some  students,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, participate  actively  in  the  programs  of  the  downtown 
churches  of  their  choice. 

Separate  in  organization,  yet  coordinated  in  aims,  are  the 
YWCA  and  YMCA,  both  active  organizations  whose  many  mem- 
bers are  concerned  both  with  social  work  in  the  community  and 
in  varied  programs  integrated  with  campus  needs.  From  the 
Freshman  Advisory  Council  to  help  new  students  at  their  first 
arrival  on  campus  to  arrangements  for  Parent's  Week-Ends,  from 
sponsoring  vesper  services  and  meditations  to  organizing  panel 
discussions  on  topics  of  contemporary  interest  and  significance, 
the  two  groups  make  their  influence  felt  throughout  the  colleges. 
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Music,  Speech  and  Dramatics 

Students  who  have  developed  interests  in  music,  either  as 
performers  or  spectators,  will  find  many  opportunities  to  indulge 
their  interests.  Competent  musicians  can  find  artistic  groups 
which  they  may  join:  the  symphony  orchestra,  the  chamber 
orchestra,  the  concert  band,  the  brass  ensemble,  the  marching 
band  for  men.  All  of  these  organizations  are  professionally 
directed,  and  most  are  devoted  to  the  study  and  performance  of 
serious  music.  For  those  who  express  themselves  by  singing, 
more  groups  are  available:  The  Chapel  Choir,  composed  of  two 
hundred  men  and  women,  the  Woman's  and  the  Men's  Glee 
Clubs,  which  regularly  give  several  concerts  a  year,  and  a  smaller 
group  of  trained  voices,  the  Madrigal  Singers,  which  emphasizes 
research  for  and  performance  of  unusual  ensemble  music.  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  Madrigals,  French  Chansons,  and  contemporary 
compositions  are  performed  a  capella  in  campus  and  city  pro- 
grams. A  new  group,  The  Chancel  Singers,  has  been  organized 
for  a  select  group  of  sixty  men  and  women  for  the  performance 
of  challenging  music.  Programs  have  included  Bach,  Brahms, 
Pergolesi,  Gabrilli,  and  Franck.  The  varied  musical  programs 
offered  by  such  strictly  student  groups  are  supplemented  by  the 
Chamber  Arts  Society,  which  brings  to  the  campus  the  best 
chamber  music  ensembles  from  this  country  and  abroad;  by  the 
Duke  Artists'  Series,  which  sponsors  the  appearance  of  symphony 
orchestras,  chorale  groups,  individual  artists,  ballets;  and  by  the 
Duke  Student  Union,  which  sponsors  many  free  concerts  and 
recitals  and  maintains  a  classical  record  library  for  student  use. 

Students  who  take  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  speech  and 
dramatics  will  find  stimulating  outlets  for  their  talents.  The 
Debate  Council  provides  qualified  students  a  chance  to  develop 
analytical  and  logical  thinking  in  formal  and  informal  discussions 
and  debates.  The  varsity  debate  team  has  for  many  years 
established  an  excellent  record  in  intercollegiate  debating,  both 
regionally  and  nationally.  The  presence  on  the  campus  of 
WDBS,  a  very  active  college  radio  station,  provides  experience 
in  production,  business  management,  engineering,  and  sales.  The 
station  broadcasts  for  more  than  eighteen  hours  a  day  and  enlists 
a  large  audience  on  both  campuses. 
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Creative  dramatic  experience  is  well  supplied  by  the  Duke 
Players  and  Hoof  'N'  Horn.  For  many  years  the  Players  have  put 
on  distinguished  productions  of  classical  and  modern  plays. 
Using  both  arena  style  production  in  their  own  theatre,  and 
proscenium  style  in  the  University  auditorium,  the  organization 
presents  three  major  plays  every  year,  and  a  number  of  experi- 
mental plays  and  readings.  Aspiring  playwrights  have  a  chance 
to  see  their  own  work  produced.  Indeed,  all  aspects  of  design, 
lighting,  business  management,  writing,  and  acting  are  available 
to  all  undergraduates  of  the  Colleges.  Hoof  'N'  Horn,  a  younger 
organization,  directs  its  attention  to  an  annual  production  of  a 
musical  comedy.  Student  writers,  composers,  arrangers,  direc- 
tors, designers,  dancers,  singers,  and  technicians  cooperate  to 
produce  highly  original  and  diverting  shows. 


Publications 

On  every  college  campus  student  publications  provide  a  direct 
and  valuable  opportunity  for  student  literary  expression  and 
become  thereby  an  adjunct  to  the  educational  process.  Both 
men  and  women  undergraduates  find  exciting  and  stimulating 
experiences  working  on  the  numerous  publications  issued  at 
Duke.  All  publications  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board 
composed  of  representatives  of  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion. The  Archive,  a  literary  magazine,  publishes  student  crea- 
tive writing  in  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  reviews.  Throughout  a 
long  life  it  has  maintained  a  high  quality  of  literary  expression, 
and  many  of  its  student  contributors  have  in  their  maturity 
justified  their  early  literary  promise.  The  Chronicle,  the  student 
newspaper— "The  tower  of  campus  thought  and  action"— has 
served  for  more  than  a  half  century  as  the  forum  of  student 
opinion.  Published  twice  a  week,  it  is  consistently  rated  high 
by  national  college  press  associations.  The  Chanticleer,  the  year- 
book, serves  as  a  review  of  the  school  year,  and  records  in  text 
and  pictures  the  individuals,  organizations,  and  events  that  have 
academically  and  socially  contributed  to  the  college  experience. 
The  Peer,  a  quarterly  magazine,  is  devoted  to  collegiate  life  and 
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interests  and  contains  stories  of  general  interest,  essays,  and 
cartoons.  Another  quarterly,  the  DukEngineer,  appears  under 
the  auspices  of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Semi- 
technical  in  nature,  it  provides  articles  by  students  on  new  de- 
velopments in  the  profession,  news  of  engineering  societies  and 
their  activities,  and  local  items  of  interest  to  engineers. 


The  Student  Union 

In  addition  to  these,  but  not  duplicating  them,  is  the  Student 
Union.  Efficiently  organized  and  directed  it  is  dedicated  tc 
stimulate,  promote,  and  develop  the  social,  recreational,  educa- 
tional, and  spiritual  activities  of  all  students.  To  fulfill  its  large 
purpose,  the  Student  Union  operates  broad  and  expanding  pro- 
grams of  many  kinds.  Since  it  is  student-centered,  it  utilizes  the 
talents  and  energy  of  several  hundred  undergraduates  in  effecting 
its  programs.  Housed  in  Flowers  building,  it  maintains  lounges, 
Hi-Fi  record  collections,  game  rooms  and  offices  for  student  or- 
ganizations. Through  its  many  committees,  the  Union  arranges 
art  exhibitions,  photographic  displays  and  contests,  promotes 
bridge  clubs,  arranges  sings,  dances  and  get-togethers.  It 
sponsors  major  attractions,  such  as  plays  by  professional  groups, 
distinguished  speakers,  and  prominent  musical  and  dance  groups. 
Through  its  Educational  Affairs  Committee  it  promotes  symposia 
on  questions  of  general  interest  and  importance  which  draw  to 
the  campus  figures  of  national  and  international  eminence. 

Physical  Education 

Students  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering 
are  required  to  engage  in  some  type  of  physical  education  for 
four  semesters.  This  work  consists  of  participation  in  natural, 
practical,  physical  activity  for  at  least  three  one-hour  periods 
each  week.  The  purpose  is  to  improve  body  control  and  strength 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  mental  and  physical  alertness,  to 
establish  habits  of  regular  exercise,  and  to  give  training  and  ex- 
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perience  in  various  kinds  of  recreational  sports  which  the  stu- 
dent can  enjoy  during  and  after  college. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  in  physical  education,  the 
student  may  choose,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  engage  in  the  well- 
developed  intramural  program,  which  embraces  a  dozen  sports 
and  enlists  the  participation  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  men 
students.  In  a  typical  year  more  than  3,000  students  on  many 
fraternity,  dormitory  and  organizational  teams  participate  in 
tournaments  to  compete  for  more  than  fifty  trophies.  The  pro- 
gram is  deservedly  popular  because  it  enables  every  student  to 
choose  the  sport  he  most  enjoys  and  because  students  themselves 
serve  as  their  own  managers. 

The  program  of  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  College  is  designed  to  give  the  women 
students  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  activity  for  general 
physical  well-being,  skill  in  one  or  more  activities  which  can  be 
enjoyed  as  recreation  during  and  after  college,  a  well-developed 
and  well-coordinated  body,  and  a  knowledge  of  good  posture  and 
efficient  handling  of  the  body  in  everyday  activities.  Through 
individual  conferences  following  the  testing  program  of  Fresh- 
man Week,  entering  students  are  assigned  to  special  kinds  of 
classwork  as  needed,  such  as  swimming,  posture,  fundamentals 
of  movement,  rhythm,  or  sports.  One  course  in  dance  is  required 
of  all  students,  and  swimming  is  required  for  all  who  are  unable 
to  pass  the  swimming  test.  During  the  two  years  of  required 
physical  education,  students  elect  their  courses  from  a  large 
number  of  activities  including  individual,  dual,  and  team  sports, 
aquatics,  conditioning  exercises,  and  several  types  of  dance. 

The  Dance  Group,  the  Swimming  Club,  and  the  other  sports 
clubs  of  the  Woman's  Recreation  Association  give  opportunities 
for  each  student  to  take  part  in  the  types  of  intramural  activities 
most  interesting  to  her.  The  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts, 
bowling  alleys,  and  other  athletic  equipment  are  available  to  all 
students  for  use  at  specified  times. 

In  order  to  maintain  certain  hygienic  standards  of  physical 
education  and  intramural  athletics,  the  University  has  made  avail- 
able for  all  students  the  necessary  uniforms,  facilities  and  laundry 
services. 
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Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  intercollegiate  athletic  program  is  controlled  entirely  b] 
the  University  through  the  Athletic  Council  composed  of  sevei 
members  from  the  faculty,  administration,  and  alumni  groups 
Representative  freshman  and  varsity  teams  are  trained  in  foot 
ball,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  cross  country,  golf,  soccer,  la 
crosse,  swimming,  tennis,  and  wrestling.  Schedules  are  arrangec 
to  include  both  the  schools  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  o; 
which  the  University  is  a  member,  and  others  in  the  South,  North 
East,  and  Middle  West.  Football  and  basketball  are  always  the 
most  popular  spectator  sports.  The  less  popular  sports,  however 
have  their  devoted  followers,  and  over  the  years  many  excellent 
teams  have  represented  the  school,  and  athletes  of  note  hav 
been  developed. 


Student  Health 

The  Student  Health  Program  is  closely  related  to  the  Teaching 
Hospital  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  This  arrange- 
ment provides  an  unusually  comprehensive  service,  available  at 
all  times.  The  cost,  for  regularly  enrolled  students,  is  included 
in  the  general  fee  paid  each  semester,  and  in  the  fees  charged 
each  student  in  the  summer  quarter. 

The  service  is  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Physician 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Staff.  It  includes  hospitalization  in 
Duke  Hospital,  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Hospital  Staff,  but 
limited  to  thirty  days;  medical  and  surgical  care  under  the  super 
vision  of  a  senior  physician  or  surgeon;  drugs,  X-ray  work,  and 
ward  nursing.  Special  nursing  is  not  covered.  Students  pay  for 
board  while  in  the  hospital.  Refraction  of  eyes,  treatment  of 
teeth  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre-existing  conditions,  such  as  dis- 
eased tonsils,  hernias,  pilonidal  cysts  and  other  elective  surgery, 
chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine  disturbances,  etc.  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  cost  of  any  necessary  braces  and  orthopaedic  ap- 
pliances, as  well  as  of  special  nursing,  must  be  borne  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  blood  used  for  transfusions  must  be  paid  for  or 
replaced. 
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If  students  have  insurance  providing  hospitalization,  surgical, 
or  medical  benefits,  the  benefits  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
their  medical  care.  Accidents  or  illnesses  occurring  during  vaca- 
tions or  while  off  the  campus,  are  not  included  in  this  service. 
A  special  commercial  policy  available  only  to  regularly  enrolled 
Duke  students  furnishes  complementary  protection,  if  desired. 

Advisory  consultation  with  a  psychiatrist  at  no  expense  is 
available  to  students  through  referral  either  by  the  Student 
Health  Physicians  or  by  the  Deans,  but  office  visits  for  psy- 
chotherapeutic interviews  cannot  be  included  in  this  service. 

A  woman  physician  is  in  charge  and  a  nurse  in  constant  at- 
tendance at  the  Woman's  College  Infirmary.  Women  students 
receive  ambulant  care  at  regular  office  hours  and  patients  in  this 
Infirmary  can  be  transferred  to  the  Duke  Hospital  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  Male  students  receive  ambulant  care  at  the 
Student  Health  Office  in  the  hospital  during  regular  office  hours. 
The  emergency  service  and  the  specialist  consulting  services  of 
the  Hospital  and  Medical  School  are  always  available. 

Students  are  given  a  careful  physical  examination  upon  ar- 
rival at  the  University.  Every  applicant  should  be  re-vaccinated 
against  smallpox  within  three  years  before  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  urgently  advised  that  the  standard  Salk  vaccine 
routine  for  poliomyelitis  be  completed  by  all  students  and  that  all 
male  undergraduates  be  actively  immunized  to  tetanus  by  in- 
jections of  toxoid. 

Simple  directions  for  procedure  in  reporting  the  student's 
need  for  medical  care  are  contained  in  the  Student  Handbook 
supplied  to  each  student  upon  entering. 
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General  Information 

Course  loads.  The  normal  program  for  the  student  in  Trinity 
College  and  the  Woman's  College  is  four  or  five  academic  courses, 
totalling  14  to  17  hours,  per  semester.  In  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing the  normal  program  is  17  to  19  hours  per  semester. 

Grading  System  and  Quality  Credit.  Grades  in  course  are 
recorded  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  F.  Quality  points  are  assigned  to  each 
grade:  four  quality  points  for  A,  three  for  B,  two  for  C,  one  for  D, 
for  each  semester  hour.  Thus  an  A  grade  in  a  three-semester  hour 
course  would  earn  twelve  quality  points.  124  semester  hours  of 
credit  and  248  quality  points  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree;  142  semester  hours  of  credit 
and  284  quality  points  are  required  for  a  degree  in  Engineering. 

Class  Attendance.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  in  class 
work  is  expected  of  all  students.  Requirements  for  continuation 
in  college  and  for  graduation  emphasize  the  desirability  of  the 
student  assuming  responsibility  for  class  attendance.  Weekly  re- 
ports of  all  absences  are  made  by  each  instructor  and  filed  in  the  I 
Dean's  office. 

Conduct.  Students  are  expected  to  cooperate  in  maintaining 
high  standards  of  conduct.  The  University  reserves  the  right,  and 
matriculation  by  the  student  is  a  concession  of  this  right,  to  ask 
the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  University.  Although  direct  supervision  is  entrusted  to  the 
Dean  of  Women  and  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  respective  men's  and 
women's  government  associations  exercise  authority  to  investigate 
cases  of  misconduct  and  to  make  recommendations  of  penalties 
based  on  their  findings. 

Automobiles.  Freshman  are  not  permitted  to  own  or  operate 
motor  vehicles  at  the  University.  Upperclass  men  are  allowed  to 
operate  cars,  provided  they  are  registered  and  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  University  regulations.  Under  these  conditions 
women  in  the  senior  class  may  also  operate  cars. 
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Students  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  sym- 
posia, which  bring  to  the  campus  distinguished 
experts  for  discussion  of  questions  of  broad  con- 
temporary importance. 
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Above — After  class,  studen 
gather  to  question  their  u 
structor  concerning  points  i 
his  lecture. 


Left — In  laboratories  studen 
test  the  theories  of  scientif> 
knowledge  and  develop  r> 
search  skills. 
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Above — Varsity  athletics  give  color  and  excitement 
to  student  life. 

Below — The  University  offers  extensive  opportunities 
for  recreation  and  athletic  participation. 


Above — A  quiet  and  stimulating  atmosphere  is  found 
in  the  reading  and  reference  rooms  of  the  libraries. 


Below — Engineering  students  put  scientific  principles 
to  work  in  specialized  laboratories. 


,ourses 


The  following  list  of  courses  open  to  students  in  the  undergraduate  colleges 
|s  provided  to  suggest  the  range  of  courses  available. 

Courses  numbered  1-49  ore  normally  for  Freshmen;  those  from  50-99,  for 
sphomores;  those  from  99-199,  for  juniors  and  seniors;  and  those  from  200- 
£99,   for  seniors  and   graduate   students. 

Double  numbers  designate  full-year  courses. 


Aesthetics 

121  The  Principles  of  Art  Criticism 

21-222  History    of    Aesthetics 

History  of  Art 
1-2  Introduction  to  Art   History 

51-52       Introduction   to  Art   History 

Art    and    Archaeology    of    the 

Hellenic    World 
Roman  Art  and  Archaeology 
Mediaeval  Architecture 
Mediaeval  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture 
Northern  Renaissance  Art 
Italian     Renaissance     Painting 

and  Sculpture 
Seventeenth    Century    Painting 

and   Sculpture    in    Europe 
American  Art 
The    History   of    Prints   and 

Drawings 
Renaissance    and    Baroque 

Architecture 
145-146  The    Rise    of   Contemporary 

Architecture 
Painting  and   Sculpture   in  the 

Eighteenth    and    Nineteenth 

Centuries 
Modern    Painting   and   Sculp- 
ture 
Pre-Columbian   Art   and 

Archaeology 
Latin-American    Art 
Religious   Art   of   the    Ancient 

Near  East 
Religious  Art  of  the  Classical 

World 
Aegean  Art 
Early  Greek  Art 
Early    Mediaeval    Architecture 


131 

132 
133 
134 

136 
137 

140 

141 

143 

144 


147 


148 

149 

150 
215 

216 

217 
218 
233 


234  Romanesque    Sculpture 

239  Architecture  of  Britain 

240  Architecture  of  North  America 

Design 

1L-2L       Design    Laboratory 
51  L-52L  Design    Laboratory 
52-54       Beginning    Studio 
55,  56      Painting 
1  57,  158  Advanced     Painting 
159,  160Printmaking 

Air  Science: 

1-2  First   Year    Basic    Air    Science 

51-52       Second   Year    Basic  Air 

Science 
101-102  First    Year   Advanced   Air 

Science 
203-204  Second   Year  Advanced  Air 

Science 

Botany: 

1,2  General   Botany 

51  Culture    and    Propagation    of 

Plants 

52  Plant    Identification 

53  Ecology    of    Economic    Plants 
55             Structure    of    Vascular    Plants 
101  Principles    of    Heredity 

103  General    Bacteriology 

104  The   Structure   and    Identifica- 

tion  of   Lower   Plants 
151  Introductory    Plant    Physiology 

156  Plant  Ecology 

202  Genetics 

203  Plant  Cytology 

204  Anatomy   and    Morphology    of 

Vascular    Plants 
216  Botanical   Microtechnique 

221  Introductory   Mycology 

225-226  Special    Problems 
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252  Plant  Metabolism 

254  Plant  Water  Relations 

255  Taxonomy 

256  Community  Analysis  and 

Classification 

257  Principles  of  Plant  Distribution 

258  Physiology  of  Growth  and 

Development 

259  Environmental    Measurements 

260  Lichens 

Forest  Botany 

223  Forest  Pathology 

24 1  Dendrology 

Chemistry: 

1,2  General    Inorganic    Chemistry 

42  Introduction    to    Chemical 

Analysis 
61  Fundamentals    of    Analytical 

Chemistry 
65  Inorganic   Chemistry 

70  Quantitative  Analysis 

132  Quantitative  and  Instrumental 

Analysis 
151, 152 Organic  Chemistry 
206  Elements  of  Theoretical 

Chemistry 

215  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

216  Nuclear  Chemistry 

234  Chemical  Instrumentation 

251  Qualitative    Organic    Analysis 

252  Advanced  Organic  Prepara- 

tions 
261-262  Physical  Chemistry 
271  Introduction  to  Research 

275-276  Research 

Drama:  (See  English) 

Economics  and  Business  Administration: 

Economics 
51-52 

103 
132 

149 

152 
153 
155 
161 
169 
186 
187 
189 


Principles  of  Economics 

Transportation 

The    Economic   History   of  the 

United  States 
Intermediate    Economics 
Global  Geography 
Money,  Credit  and  Banking 
Labor  Problems 
European    Economic    Problems 
Economics   of  Consumption 
Latin    American    Economics 
Public  Finance 
Business  and  Government 


193 

Economic  Systems 

194 

Economic  Functions  of  the 

State 

201 

Senior  Seminar   in   Economic 

204 

Advanced  Money  and  Bankin 

218 

Business  Cycles 

219 

Economic  Problems  of  Undei 

developed  Areas 

231 

Economic    History   of    Europe 

233 

State  and   Local   Finance 

237-238  Statistical   Methods 

240 

National    Income 

243 

Mathematical    Economics 

244 

Introduction    to    Econometric: 

256 

Labor    Legislation    and    Sock 

Insurance 

257 

Dynamics  of  the  Labor 

Movement 

262 

Trade    Unionism    and    Codec 

five  Bargaining 

265 

International  Trade  and 

Finance 

268 

Competition   and   Monopoly 

Accounting 

57-58       Principles  of  Accounting 
60  General    Accounting 

147  Accounting   for  Control 

1 7 1  - 1 72  Advanced    Accounting 
173-174  Auditing,  Theory  and  Practic 
175-176  C.P.A.  Review 

177  Income  Tax  Accounting 

178  Accounting  Systems 

180  Governmental  Accounting 

275-276  Advanced    Industrial  Ac- 
counting   and    Managemen 

Business  Administration 


11 

Economic   Geography 

105 

Industrial    Management 

109 

The   Economic  Geography  of 

Latin    America 

115 

Fundamentals    of    Geography 

120 

Economic  Geography  of  the 

Pacific 

138 

Business  Statistics 

143 

Corporation  Finance 

144 

Investments 

158 

Insurance 

168 

Marketing 

181, 

182  Business   Law 

184 

Commercial  Law  for 

Accountants 

188 

Personnel    Management 

191 

Business  Policy 
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iducation: 

Orientation   in  Study  and 
Study  Habits 

>  Developmental  Reading 

>4  History  of  American  Education 

>8  Mental    Hygiene 

01-102  Elementary  Education:  Princi- 
ples and   Practice 

03  Organization     and     Manage- 

ment of  the  School 

04  History   of    Education    in 

European  Culture 

15-1 16  Secondary  Education:  Princi- 
ples-Internship 

18  Educational    Psychology 

25  Teaching    the    Social    Sciences 

in  Secondary  Schools 

42  Children's   Literature 

61  Integrated  Art  in  the  Public 

School 

62  Plastic  Art  in  the  Public 

School 
64  Vocal  Music  in  the  Public 

School 
!66  Instrumental  Music  in  the 

Public  School 
101  Teaching    and    Supervision    of 

Arithmetic 

103  Principles  of   School   Adminis- 

tration 

104  The    School    as   an    Institution 
110  Introduction  to   Educational 

Research 

115  Secondary  Education: 

Principles 

116  Secondary    Education: 

Internship 

117  The    Psychological    Principles 

of  Education 

124  Teaching  the  Social  Studies 

in   Elementary  Schools 

125  The  Teaching  of  History  and 

The  Social  Studies 

126  Teaching   Reading   in  the  Ele- 

mentary   School 

128  Improvement  of  Instruction  In 

The  Social  Studies 

232  Supervision    of    Instruction 

134  Secondary-School    Organiza- 

tion   and    Administration 

?35  The   Nature,   Function,   and 

Reorganization   of  the 
Curriculum 

236  Teaching   Reading   in  the 

Secondary    School 

237  Literature  for  Adolescents 


239  Methods   and    Problems   of 

Teaching   English   in 
Secondary    Schools 

240  Educational   and   Occupational 

Information 

241  Principles   of    Guidance 
243  Personality    Dynamics 

246  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

253  School    Law 

258  Educational    Measurements 

266  Science   in   the   Elementary 

School 
276  The  Teaching   of   High-School 

Science 
290  Administration    of    School 

Property 

English: 

1-2  Freshman    Composition 

33  Remedial  Writing 

53  Advanced  Grammar   and 

Writing 
65-66       Imaginative   Writing 
93  Technical    Communication 

101  Advanced    Expository  Writing 

103-104  Narrative  Writing 

Speech  and  Drama 

51  Essentials   of    Public   Speaking 

1  1  8  Persuasive  Speaking 

119  History    of    the    Theater 

1 2 1  Stagecraft 

122  Play  Production 
139  The  Speaking  Voice 

150  Oral    Interpretation  of 

Literature 

151  Essentials   of    Public   Speaking 

152  Argumentation 
171, 172  Radio   Broadcasting 

English  and  American  Literature 
and  Language 

55,  56      Representative    British 
Writers 

57,  58      Representative  American 
Writers 

111,112  Eighteenth-Century     Literature 

117  Milton 

123, 124  Shakespeare 

125,  126  English  Literature,   1789-1832 

131, 132  English  Literature,   1832-1900 

1 33, 1 34  Twentieth-Century     Poetry 

1 37, 1 38 American    Literature 

141  Chaucer 

143, 144  English  Literature:    Eliza- 
bethan   and   Seventeenth 
Century 
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147  The    Literary    Expression    of 

Scientific   Thought 

153,  154  Readings    in    European    Litera- 
ture 

1  55  Modern   European   Drama 

156  Modern  English  and  American 

Drama 

157,  158  English   Fiction 

1  65,  1  66  American   Fiction 

197-198  Senior   Seminar   in    English 

203  Chaucer 

207, 208  History  of   the   English 
Language 

209  Present-Day  English 

21  5, 21 6  Elizabethan    Drama 

217  Milton 

218  Spenser 

2 19,  220  The   Eighteenth  Century 
22 1,222  English   Literature  of  the 

Early     Nineteenth     Century 
223, 224  English   Literature  of  the 

Later    Nineteenth    Century 
229, 230  American    Literature,     1800- 

1865 
233, 234  American    Literature,     1865- 

1920 
235,236 American  Literature  Since 

1920 
237  English   Drama,    1642-1800 

239  Shakespeare 

244  Literary    Biography 

25 1,252  English   Literature   in   the 

Seventeenth    Century 
262  English   Literature  of  the 

Early    Twentieth     Century 
266  Recent  Trends  in   Literary 

Criticism 
269, 270  Southern  Literature 
274  American    Humor 

277  Literary   Criticism 

Forestry: 

52  Principles   of   Forestry 


Geology: 

51,  52 


General  Geology 


55  Structural   Geology 

58  Geomorphology 

101-102  Mineralogy 

151  Economic  Geology 

152  Introductory    Paleontology 
164  Introduction   to  Geologic 

Mapping 

German: 

1-2  Elementary  German 

63-64       Intermediate   German 


91-92       Introduction    to    German 

Literature 
107,  108  Scientific   German 
109,  1  1  0 German    Prose    Fiction 
1  1  5,  1  1  6  German   Drama   of   the 

Nineteenth    Century 
1  1 7,  1  1  8  German    Conversation 
1  25,  126 Contemporary   German 

Literature 
131,  132  Introduction   to  Goethe 
133,  134  The   German   Lyric 
135  The   Nature  of  Language 

201, 202  Goethe 
203,  204  Eighteenth    Century 
205,  206  Middle  High  German 
207, 208  German   Romanticism 
209,210Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbr 
21  l,212Heinrich   Heine  and   His  Tim 

213  Literature  of   the   Empires, 

1866-1918 

214  German  Literature  Since   191 

215  Seventeenth    Century    Litera- 

ture 

Comparative    Literature 

20 1 ,  202  Romanticism 

203,204  Realism    and    Symbolism 

Government:  (See  Political  Science) 

Greek: 

1-2  Course    for    Beginners 

15  Mythology 

63-64       Intermediate    Greek 

105-106  Homer,    Plato 

107-1 08  Euripides,    Sophocles,    and 

Aristophanes 
117-1  18  Greek    Prose    Composition 
121,122Greek   Literature  in   English    j 

Translation 

131  History  of  Greece 
141, 142  Greek  Art 

151  Greek   Archaeology 

Health  and  Physical  Education — Trinif; 

College    and    The    College    of    Engi 

neering: 
1-2  Freshman    Physical    Educatior, 

51  Apparatus-Tumbling 

52  Badminton 

53  Basketball-Handball 

56  Advanced   Swimming 

57  Tennis-Volleyball 

58  Golf 

65  History   and    Principles  of 

Physical  Education 

132  School   Health   Problems 
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163,  164 Athletic    Coaching    in    Second- 
ary Schools 

72  Recreational    Leadership 

82  The  Administration   of   Health 

and    Physical    Education    in 
Secondary  Schools 

90  Protective   Practices  in 

Physical    Education 

tealth  and   Physical  Education — Wom- 
an's College: 

-2  Activity  Courses  for  Freshmen 

>l-52       Activity    Courses    for   Sopho- 
mores 

'1  First   Aid   and    Safety    in 

Physical  Education 

01  History  and   Principles  of 

Physical    Education 

02  The   Teaching   of   Physical 

Education    in    Elementary 
Schools 

03  Games   and   Rhythms   for 

Children 
05-1 06  Methods    and    Materials   In 
Recreation 

07  The  Teaching  of  Rhythmic 

Activities 

08  Problems   in   Community 

Recreation 

13  Mammalian    Anatomy 

14  Kinesiology 

17  Physical  Fitness  and  Individual 

Physical  Education 
19  Organization   and   Adminis- 

tration of  Physical   Educa- 
tion 
31  Heolth   Problems  in  the 

Twentieth  Century 
34  School  Health 

40  Gereology  and  Health 

70  Special    Problems    in    Health 

81-1 82  Methods   and    Materials    In 

Physical    Education 
85  Advanced  Methods  and 

Materials  in  Physical 
Education 

fistory: 

,  2  Modern  History 

'-6  The  United  States  in  the 

World  Today 
'1,  52  Modern  History 
1X,52X  Modern  History 
'1  The  Development  of  American 

Democracy  to   1 865 
The  Development  of  American 


Democracy,    1 865  to  the 

Present 
95,  96      Ancient  and  Medieval   History 
99  Naval   History  and  Elementary 

Strategy 
105, 106  Political   and  Constitutional 

History    of    England 
107,  108Social  and  Cultural  History  of 

England 
1 1 1, 1  12America    in    the   Colonial   and 

Early   Modern    Era 
1  13, 1  14  America    in    the    Twentieth 

Century 
121,122The    Foreign    Relations  of   the 

United  States,    1775  to  the 

Present 

127  History  of  Latin  America 

Through    the    Formation    of 
the    National    Governments 

128  Inter-American   Affairs 
131,132The   Development   of   the 

Major  South  American 

Powers 
135,  1  36  Europe   in   the  Twentieth 

Century 
137,  138  Foreign    Relations  of  the 

European    Powers 
1  39,  1  40  Nineteenth-Century     Europe 
141,142China   and  Japan   in  Modern 

Times 
153, 154 The  History  of  the  South 
1  61,  1  62  Russia   from    Ivan   the  Terrible 

to   Present  Times 
163, 164  Reform   and    Politics   in   Nine- 
teenth   Century    America 
203, 204 The  United  States,    1850- 

1900 
212  Recent  Interpretations  of 

United  States  History 
213-214  The  Old  South 
215-216  The    Foreign    Policy   and 

Diplomacy  of  the  United 

States 
221-222  The   Age   of   the    Renaissance 
223-224  The  Old   Regime   and  the 

French    Revolution 
225-226  The  Age   of  the    Reformation 
227, 228  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century 
229  Recent    Interpretations   of 

Modern  European  History 
23 1-232  The   Hispanic  Colonies 

and   Republics   in  America 
233-234  The    Institutional,   Cultural, 

and  Social   History  of 

Hispanic  America 
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235, 236  European  Expansion  Over- 
seas (1415-1898) 

24 1-242  The  Far  East 

243-244  The  United  States  and  the 
Far  East 

245-246  War   in  the  Modern  World 

249-250  Social  and  Intellectual  History 
of  the  United  States 

251-252  Recent  European   History 

259-260  The    Emergence    of    the    New 
South,   1865  to  the  Present 

261-262  Russia   in   the  Twentieth 
Century 

263-264  American  Colonial   History 

and  the  Revolution,   1607- 
1789 

267-268  England   from    Edward    III 
to  Anne 

269  British   History  from    1714   to 

1867 

270  Great  Britain  and  the  Com- 

monwealth of  Nations, 
1867  to  the  Present 

Undergraduate  Seminars 

271-272  Senior  Seminar   in    History 
273-274  The    Background    of    Modern 

European  Civilization 
275-276  Twentieth-Century     Europe 
277-278  Problems  in  American 

Intellectural  History 
279-280  The    Progressive    Era    Through 

the  New  Deal 
281-282  The  Founding  of  the 

American    Republic 
283-284  Problems    in    Nineteenth 

Century   American    Reform 

and  Politics 
285-286  Twentieth-Century    Latin- 
America 
287-288  Nationalism    and   Communism 

in  the  Far  East 

Latin  and  Roman  Studies: 

1-2  Course  for  Beginners 

63  Cicero's  Orations 

64  Vergil's  Aeneid 

91  Latin  Prose 

92  Latin    Poetry 

97  Sight  Reading  in  Classical 

Latin 

98  Sight  Reading  in  Medieval 

Latin 

101  Tacitus 

102  Juvenal 

1 03  Cicero 


1 04  Lucretius 

105-106  Latin    Prose  Composition 

11 1,1  12  Roman    Literature  in   English 

Translation 
131,  132  History    of    Rome 
21 1-212  Roman  Oratory 

Mathematics: 

1  1  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

17  Finite   Mathematics 

18  Elementary   Statistics 
21,22      Introductory  Calculus 

51  Calculus  I 

52  Calculus  II 

53  Calculus  III 

63,  64      Intermediate  Calculus 

1 1 1  Applied   Mathematical 

Analysis  I 

112  Applied  Mathematical 

Analysis  II 
1  13, 1 14  Modern  Algebra 
131  Elementary    Differential 

Equations 
135,  136  Probability  and  Statistics 
139, 140 Advanced  Calculus 
21  1  Finite    Mathematics 

21 7, 21 8  Ana  lysis 

221  Digital   Computer 

222  Introduction  to   Numerical 

Analysis 
227, 228  Theory  of   Numbers 
229, 230 Algebraic    Numbers 
235, 236 Abstract  Algebra 
247, 248  Arithmetic  of   Polynomials 
253, 254  Differential    Geometry 
271,272  Introductory  Topology 
285, 286 Mathematical   Analysis  for 

Chemists    and    Physicists 
287, 288  Foundations   of   Mathematics 
291, 292  Theory  of  Functions 

Music: 
Theory 

15-16       Music  Theory   I 
65-66       Music  Theory    II 
115,116Music  Theory   III 
117,  118Music  Theory  IV 

121  Conducting 

1 22  Orchestration 

History  and  Literature 

1-2  Introduction   to   Music 

51-52       Introduction   to   Music 
125  Masterworks  of  Music  Litera- 

ture 


133 


Orchestral    Literature 
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34  Choral  Literature 

35  Piano   Literature 

36  Solo  Song  Literature 
137          Chamber  Music 

38  Contemporary   Music 

147-148  History  of  Music 
49  Organ    Literature 

163  Music  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century 

164  Music  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century 

165  Opera    Literature 
!95, 196Collegium    Musicium 

Musical   Education 

57-58      Vocal  Diction 

106  Piano  Methods  and  Materials 

151  Public  School  Music  Education 

152  Public  School  Music  Litera- 

ture 

Applied  Music — Instrumental  and 
voice 

Ma  vol  Science: 

91  Introductory    Psychology 

101  Naval  Orientation 

102  Naval  History 
202  Naval  Weapons 

301  Naval    Engineering 

301 M      Evolution   of  the  Art  of  War 

302  Navigation 

302M      Modern    Basic   Strategy    and 
Tactics 

401  Naval  Operations 

40 1M       Amphibious  Warfare 

402  Principles  and  Problems  of 

Leadership 
402M       Amphibious  Warfare,    Part    II 


Philosophy: 

48  Logic 

49  Ethics 

91  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

93  History  of  Philosophy:  Ancient 

and  Medieval 

94  History  of  Philosophy:  Modern 
Political  and  Social  Philosophy 

98  Social  Ideals  and  Utopias 

101  Philosophy  of  Religion 

103  Symbolic  Logic 

104  Philosophy  of  Science 

109  Philosophy  of  Language 

1 1 0  Epistemology 

1 1 1  Metaphysics 

1  17  History  of  Ethics 

202  Philosophy  of  Art 


203  Contemporary  Ethical  Theories 

205  The  Philosophy  of  History 

208  Political    Philosophy 

211  Plato 

217  Aristotle 

219  Kant 

225  British    Empiricism 

227  Contintental    Rationalism 

228  Recent  and  Contemporary 

Philosophy 

229  American    Pragmatism 
232  Special   Problems  in  the 

Philosophy  of  Science 
24 1  Logic 

250  Philosophical  Analysis 

252  Metaphysics 

291,292Critical   Philosophy 

Physics: 

1-2  Introductory   Physics 

41-42       General    Physics 

125  Intermediate   Physics  — 

Mechanics 

126  Intermediate   Physics  — 

Electricity 
161, 162  Modern  Physics 
1 7 1  Electronics  —  A.C. 

176  Intermediate  Physics  — 

Thermodynamics  and 

Kinetic  Theory 
20 1,202  Mechanics 
213,214Contemporary  Physics 
217,21 8  Advanced    Physics    Laboratory 

219  Electricity    and    Magnetism 

220  Advanced    Electronics 
225, 226  Elementary    Investigations 

Political  Science: 

11-12       The  American  System  of 

Government 
61-62       American    and    Comparative 

Political    Systems 

Political  Theory  and  Comparative 
Government 


123 

136 
143 

151 


152 


Introduction    to    Political 

Philosophy 
Major    European    Governments 
Comparative  Government  and 

Politics:  The  Middle  East 
Governments  and   Politics  of 

Mexico   and   the   Carribean 

Area 
The  Governments  and  Politics 

of  South  America 
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180  Comparative   Government  and 

Politics:    Southern    Asia     I 

181  Comparative   Government   and 

Politics:     Southern    Asia    II 

182  Comparative   Government   and 

Politics:   Japan 

183  Comparative   Government   and 

Politics:    Southeast   Asia 

223  Political   Thought  to  the 

Seventeenth    Century 

224  Modern    Political    Theory 
225, 226 Comparative   Government  and 

Politics 

229  Recent  and  Contemporary 

Political   Theory 
231  American  Political  Theory 

235  The    British   Commonwealth 

250  Comparative   Government   and 

Politics:    Southern   Asia    I 

251  Comparative   Government   and 

Politics:    Southern    Asia    II 

252  Comparative   Government   and 

Politics:    Japan 

American   Government  and   Public 
Administration 

125  American    Political   Parties 

and   Practical   Politics 
129  Groups    in    American    Politics 

137  Political   Behavior  in 

Elections 

138  Political    Behavior  in   Policy 

Making 

141  Public    Administration 

142  Administrative     Responsibility 
146  Legislation 

161  Government  and   Planning 

164  Government  Control   of   the 

Social  and   Economic   Order 
174  Political    Implications  of 

Economic    Legislation 

190  Public   Personnel   Adminis- 

tration 

191  State    and    Local    Government 

Today 
207  American    Constitutional    Law 

and   Theory 
209  Problems    in    State    and    Local 

Government    in    the    United 

States 

230  American   Political    Institutions 
234           Civil-Military    Relationships    in 

American    Government 

241  Administrative   Management 

242  National    Administration 


246  Government    Administration 

and    Public    Policy 

275  The  National   Party  System 

276  Comparative  State  Parties  ar 

Politics 

291  Problems   of   Municipal    Gov- 

ernment 

292  Municipal    Administration 

International   Law  and   Relations 

121  Elements  of  International 

Relations 

122  Modern    International 

Politics 
158  Control   of  American    Foreigr 

Policy 
221  International  Public  Organize 

tion 
227-228  International    Law 
261-262  Russian    Political    Institution; 

Undergraduate  Seminar 

201  Senior  Seminar   in   Political 

Science 


Psychology: 


91  Introductory   Psychology 

100  Personality   and   Social 

Behavior 
Introductory  Social   Psycholog 
Comparative    Psychology 
Introduction    to    Biological 

Psychology 
Applied    Psychology 
Advanced   General    Psycholog' 
Psychology  of  Adjustment 
1  17-1  18  Experimental    and    Statistical 

Methods    in    Psychology 
Child  Psychology 
Adjustment   of   the   Pre-Schoo 

Child 
Adolescent   Psychology 
Principles  and  Methods  of 

Psychological    Evaluation 
The   Psychology   of   Individual 

Differences 
Personality  and   Behavior 

Disorder 
Language  and  Communicatior 
The  Psychology  of  Learning 
Experimental   Approaches  to 

Personality 
Psychology   of    Perception   anc 

Thinking 
Psychology  of   Perception 
Comparative    Psychology 


101 
104 
108 

110 
111 
116 


121 
122 

126 
130 

132 

141 

143 
144 
145 

148 

203 
204 
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05  Sensory    Discrimination 

07,208  Independent   Study   and 

Research 
10  Cognition   and    Higher   Mental 

Processes 
12  Physiological    Psychology 

13,214Conditioning   and    Learning 

15  Developmental    Psychology 

16  Biological    Psychology 

17  Research    Methods   in    Social 

Psychology 

18  Social   Psychology 

29, 230  Introduction   to   Research 
36  Theoretical    Psychology 

42  Measurement  of  Aptitudes, 

Interest    and    Achievement 

65  Fundamental   Statistical    Ap- 

plications  in   Psychological 
Research 

66  Advanced    Statistical    Applica- 

tions in   Psychological 
Research 


The    English    Bible 

The    English    Bible 

The   Religion  of  the   Bible 

Jesus:   The  Man  and  His 

Message 
Introduction   to   Christian 

Ethics 
Survey  of  the  World's  Living 

Religions 
The  Prophets  of  the  Old 

Testament 
Religious  Quests  of  the 

Greco-Roman  World 
The   Mission   and   Message   of 

Jesus 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul 
The   Early  Church   from   Paul 

to    Irenaeus 
History    of    Christianity    from 

the  Early  Church  through 

the  Reformation 
History   of  Christianity   Since 

the   Reformation 
Christian    Biography 
Protestantism   in  America 
Contemporary  Religions  in  the 

United  States 
Christian  Beliefs 
Problems  of  Religious 

Thought 
Current    Interpretations    of 

Christianity 


160 
175 

187 


152  Christian  Ethics 

156  Christian   Marriage  and  the 

Family 
Christian  Education 
Non-Christian  Religions  of  the 

Modern   World 

Religious  Values   in  Classical 

and   European   Literature 

201-202  Senior   Seminar   in    Religion 

228  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel 

and   the   Epistles  of  John 

270  The  Religion  of  the  Hindus 

Romance   Languages: 

French 

Elementary   French 


1-2 

63-64 

91-92 


Intermediate    French 
Introduction   to   French 

Literature 
97  Spoken  French 

104  The   Sixteenth  Century 

106  The  Worlds  of  Rousseau 

108  The  French   Romantic 

Movement 
1  1  1  French   Drama  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century 

112  French  Drama  of  the 

Twentieth   Century 

113  The  Classical   Ideal 

127,  1  28  Advanced   Composition   and 

Conversation 
134  Contemporary  French  Life  and 

Thought 
21  3,  214  French  Classicism 
2 19,  220  Old   French   Language  and 

Literature 
221,222The   Nineteenth  Century 

French  Novel 
227  French    Poetry    Since 

Theophile    Gautier 
238  Anatole  France 

24 1,242  French    Literature   and 

Thought  in  the  Age  of 

Enlightment 

245  French    Literature   of   the 

Twentieth  Century, 
1895-1925 

246  French   Literature  of  the 

Twentieth  Century, 
1925-1955 

Italian 

181-182  Italian 
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Spanish 

1-2  Elementary  Spanish 

63-64       Intermediate   Spanish 
91-92       Introduction  to  Spanish 

Literature 
94  Introduction   to  Spanish 

American    Literature 
97  Spoken  Spanish 

156  Representative  Writers  of 

Spanish  American 

Literature 
161  Spanish  Literature  of  the 

Renaissance    and    the 

Baroque 
164  Spanish   Civilization 

1  67  The  Romantic  Current  In 

Modern   Spanish   Literature 

175  Phonetics  and  Diction 

1 76  Advanced   Conversation 

255  Modern   Latin  American 

Literature 

256  Contemporary  Latin  American 

Literature 

257  Old  Spanish  Language 

258  Old    Spanish    Literature 

260  Advanced   Composition  and 

Syntax 

261  Nineteenth  Century  Novel 

264  Modern    and    Contemporary 

Spanish  Theatre 

265  Golden  Age  Literature: 

Cervantes 

266  Golden  Age    Literature: 

The   Drama 

275  Contemporary   Spanish    Litera- 

ture:   Essay  and  Lyric 
Poetry 

276  Contemporary    Spanish 

Literature:  Novel 

The  Teaching  of  Romance  Languages 

RL218     The  Teaching  of  Romance 
Languages 

Russian: 

1-2  Introduction  to  the   Russian 

Language 
63-64       Intermediate  Russian 

Language 
91-92       Advanced  Russian 
101,  102  Russian    Literature   and 

Culture    through    the 

Nineteenth  Century 
103  Soviet  Literature  and  Culture 

105  The  Russian  Theater  and 

Drama 


112  Pushkin   and   the   Birth   of 

Russian   Realism 
20 1,202 The    Novelists   of    Nineteentl 

Century    Russia 

Sociology  and  Anthropology: 

91-92      General  Sociology 

93  General  Anthropology 

94  Cultural    Anthropology 
101  General  Sociology 

131  Peoples  of  the  World: 

American  Indian 
135  Peoples  of  the  World: 

Africa,   Asia,   and   Oceanic 
142  The  Sociology  of  Mass 

Communication 

145  Urban   Sociology 

146  Industry  and  Society 
150          The  Family 

153  Sociology  of  the  South 

1 54  The  Sociology  of  the  Arts 

155  Introduction   to   Industrial 

Sociology 
159  The  Negro  in  America 

171  Public  Opinion  and 

Propaganda 

172  Collective  Behavior  and 

Social  Movements 

191  Principles  of  Social  Case 

Investigation 

192  Introduction  to  Statistical 

Processes 
232  Primitive  Religion 

234  Personality  and  Society 

236  Personality  and  Culture 

241  Social    Stratification 

242  The   Sociology  of  Occupation 

and    Professions 
247  Community  and  Society 

253  Social   Institutions 

255  Race  and  Culture 

275  Social   Attitudes   and 

Individual   Behavior 

281  Development    of    Sociologica 

Theory 

282  Principles  of  Sociological 

Analysis 
290-291  Methods  of  Sociological 

Research 
296, 297 Statistical   Analysis   in 

Sociology 

Zoology: 

1  Animal    Biology 

2  General  Zoology 

53  Comparative  Vertebrate 

Anatomy 
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71 

92 

109 

110 

120 

151 

156 

161 

196 

201 

203 

204 

210 

216 

219,220 

222 

224 

228 

238 

243 

245 

249 


252 
253 

271 
274 
276 
278 


Heredity  and   Eugenics 

General    Embryology 

Evolution 

Introduction  to  Genetics 

Ornithology 

Principles  of  Physiology 

Vertebrate  Histology 

Animal  Parasites 

Seminar:    Current   Develop- 
ments in   Zoology 

Animal   Behavior 

Ecology 

Advanced   Parasitology 

Experimental    Genetics 

Limnology 

Special  Problems 

Entomology 

Vertebrate   Zoology 

Experimental   Embryology 

Systematic  Zoology 

Cytology 

Radiation   Biology 

Physiology  of  Invertebrate 
Effectors,  Receptors  and 
Coordination 

Comparative   Physiology 

Advanced   Vertebrate 
Morphology 

Cellular   Physiology 

Invertebrate   Zoology 

Protozoology 

Invertebrate    Embryology 


Marine   Laboratory 

ZOLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
livil  Engineering: 

Plane   Surveying 


SI 

72 

101 

5110 

113 

116 

118 

121 

123 

124 

126 
131 

132 
133 

135 


Materials    Laboratory    I 
Materials   Laboratory   II 
Plane   Surveying 
Route   Surveying 
Transportation    Engineering 
Engineering    Materials 
Hydrology 

Hydraulic    Engineering 
Fundamentals   of   Sanitary 

Engineering 
Sanitary   Engineering  Design 
Structural  Mechanics  I 
Structural   Design 
Reinforced   Concrete 

Fundamentals 
Soil   Mechanics 


37, 138  Seminar 


140  Structural   Mechanics   II 

143,  144  Projects  in   Civil    Engineering 
146  Professional   Engineering 

148  Structural    Engineering 

154  Geometric    Thoroughfare 

Design 

201  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Mechanics 

202  Advanced   Mechanics  of 

Materials  and  Experimental 
Stress  Analysis 

Electrical  Engineering: 

53  Electrical   Engineering 

Fundamentals 

55  Electric   Circuits 

56  Electric  Networks 
109-1  10  Electromagnetic   Systems 
1  1  1-1  12  Electrical    Principles 

Laboratory 

123  Fundamentals  of  Electrical 

Engineering 

124  Industrial    Electrical 

Engineering 

125  Electrical    Fundamentals 

Laboratory 

126  Industrial   Electrical 

Laboratory 

127  Electronics  for   Engineers 
159           Transmission 

161  High  Voltage  Phenomena 

165-166  Electrical    Engineering 

Seminar 
171  Fundamentals   of    Illumination 

173-174  Projects   in   Electrical 

Engineering 
177  Energy  Transmission  and 

Radiation 
179  Advanced   Electrical 

Measurements 
181-182  Electronic  Networks 
183-184  Electronics   Laboratory 
189  Electromagnetic  Devices 

191-192  Electric  Machinery 
193-194  Electric  Machinery  Laboratory 
199  Feedback  Control  Systems 

201  Energy    Systems 

203,204  Information   Systems 

205  Analog  Computation 

211/212Solid  State  Theory 

213  Magnetics 

221,222  Nonlinear     Electromagnetics 

231  Nuclear   Engineering 

241  Feedback   Systems 
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259  Advanced    Electric    Energy 

Conversion 
265  Advanced  Topics  in  Electrical 

Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering: 

52  Kinematics,   Kinetics 

59  Materials  and  Processes 

101-102  Engineering    Thermodynamics 
1 03  Thermodynamics 

105  Dynamics  of  Liquids 

106  Heat  Transfer 

1  13-1  14  Junior  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing  Laboratory 

116  Mechanical   Engineering 

Laboratory 

128  Dynamics  of  Gases 

141,  142Machine   Design 

153  Heating,   Air  Conditioning 

and   Refrigeration 

156  Combustion   Engines 

157  Pumps,  Compressors  and 

Turbines 
1 59- 1 60  Senior    Mechanical 

Engineering  Laboratory 

162  Power  Plants 

1 63  Vibration  Control 

164  Engineering  Analysis 


166  Air  Conditioning    Design 

167  Industrial    Engineering 

168  Industrial     Engineering 

Production  Methods 
171  Response  of  Physical  Systerr 

173-174  Mechanical    Engineering 

Seminar 
182  Fundamentals   of    Nuclear 

Engineering 
197-198  Projects  in   Mechanical 

Engineering 

Engineering  Subjects  Common  to  All 
Curricula 


1 

Engineering  Graphics 

2 

Descriptive  Geometry 

57 

Statics 

60 

Statics  and   Strength   of 

Materials 

107 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

109 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

Laboratory 

115 

Dynamics 

128 

Fluid  Mechanics 

151 

Aircraft   Structures 

153 

Architectural    Engineering 

169 

Legal    Aspects   of   Engineerii 

170 

Patent  Law  for  Engineers 

52 


Calendar  of  the  Colleges 
1962 

September  13 Orientation  begins:   Assemblies  for  all 

new  students  entering  Trinity  College, 
the  Woman's  College,  and  the  College 
of  Engineering 

September  17 Registration    and    matriculation    of   all 

students  of  Trinity  College,  the  Wom- 
an's College,  and  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, who  have  not  pre-registered 

September  19 Final  registration  of  pre-registered  students 

September  20 Fall  semester  classes  begin 

October  23 Examination  in  English  Usage 

November  3 Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades 

November  21 Thanksgiving   recess   begins 

November  26 Classes  are  resumed 

December  11 Founders'  Dav 

December  20 Christmas  recess  begins 

1963 

January  3 Classes  are  resumed 

January  12 Fall  semester  classes  end 

January  15 Final  examinations  begin 

January  25 Final  examinations   end 

January  29 Registration  and  matriculation  of  new  students 

January  30 ...  .  Last  day  for  matriculation  for  the  spring  semester 

January  31 Spring  semester  classes  begin 

March  13 Last  day  for  reporting  mid-semester  grades 

March  23 Spring  recess  begins 

April  1 Classes    are   resumed 

May  16 Spring  semester  classes  end 

May  18 Final  examinations  begin 

May  29 Final  examinations  end 

June  1 Commencement    begins 

June  2 Commencement    Sermon 

June  3 Graduating   Exercises 
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Calendar  of  the  Colleges 

1961 

September    14.   Thursday,   7:30  p.m.     Orientation   begins:   Assemblies  for  all  new 

students  entering  Trinity  College,  the   Woman's  College,  and  the 

College  of  Engineering. 
September    18.    Monday.     Registration  and  matriculation  of  all  students  of  Trinity 

College,  the  Woman's  College,  and  the  College  of  Engineering,  who 

have  not  pre-registered. 
September    20.   Wednesday.     Final  registration  of  pre-registered  students. 
September    21.   Thursday.     Fall   semester  classes  begin. 
October        24.    Tuesday.     Examination  in  English  Usage. 
November      4.   Saturday.     Last  day   for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 
November    22.   Wednesday,   12:30   p.m.     Thanksgiving  recess  begins. 
November    27.    Monday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 
December     11.    Monday,  Founders'  Day. 
December     20.   Wednesday,   12:30  p.m.     Christmas  recess  begins. 


January 

3. 

January 

13. 

January 

16. 

January 

26. 

January 

30. 

January 

31. 

February 

1. 

March 

14. 

March 

24. 

April 

2. 

May 

17. 

May 

19. 

May 

30. 

June 

2. 

June 

3. 

June 

4. 

1962 

Wednesday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 

Saturday,  12:30  p.m.     Fall  semester  classes  end. 

Tuesday.     Final   examinations  begin. 

Friday.     Final  examinations  end. 

Tuesday.     Registration  and  matriculation  of  new  students. 

Wednesday.     Last  day  for  matriculation  for  the  spring  semester. 

Thursday.     Spring  semester  classes  begin. 

Wednesday.     Last  day   for  reporting  mid-semester  grades. 

Saturday,   12:30  p.m.     Spring  recess  begins. 

Monday,  8:10  a.m.     Classes  are  resumed. 

Thursday,  5:00  p.m.     Spring  semester  classes  end. 

Saturday.     Final  examinations  begin. 

Wednesday.     Final   examinations  end. 

Saturday.     Commencement  begins. 

Sunday.     Commencement  Sermon. 

Monday.     Graduating  Exercises. 


History 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  is  built  about  a  group  of  colleges  which 
have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past.  It  was  founded  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  when  a  number  of  earnest  citizens  from  Randolph 
and  adjacent  counties  assembled  in  a  log  school  house  to  organize  an 
educational  society.  They  wished  to  provide  lasting  support  for  the 
local  academy  founded  a  few  months  before  by  an  energetic  son  of 
North  Carolina,  Brantley  York. 

Moved  by  "no  small  share  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism,"  these 
men  set  forth  their  belief  "that  ignorance  and  error  are  the  bane  not 
only  of  religious  but  also  of  civil  society"  and  that  they  "rear  up 
almost  an  impregnable  wall  between  man  and  the  happiness  he  so 
ardently  pants  after."  On  that  basis  they  formally  adopted  a  con- 
stitution for  the  Union  Institute  Society.  Thus  in  February,  1839, 
the  academy  became  Union  Institute.  Twelve  years  later  the  Institute 
Was  reorganized  as  Trinity  College.  In  1892  it  was  moved  from  the 
fields  of  Randolph  County  to  the  growing  city  of  Durham.  Thirty- 
two  years  later  the  College  grew  into  Duke  University.  With  increas- 
ing enrollment  and  the  development  of  specialized  needs  the  Woman's 
College  was  formed  in  1925  and  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1938. 

As  the  University  developed  around  the  core  of  the  colleges,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  expanded  in  number  of  students 
and  in  areas  of  instruction  and  research;  the  School  of  Law  of  Trinity 
College  became  the  Duke  University  School  of  Law;  and  other  pro- 
fessional schools  were  established.  The  Divinity  School  was  organized 
in  1926,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  in  1930, 
and  the  School  of  Forestry  in  1938. 

From  academy  to  university  the  basic  principles  have  remained 
constant.  The  University  motto,  Eruditio  et  Religio,  reflects  a  funda- 
mental faith  in  the  union  of  knowledge  and  religion,  the  advancement 
of  learning,  the  defense  of  scholarship,  the  love  of  freedom  and  truth, 
a  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  a  rendering  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  church.  Through  changing 
generations  of  students  the  objective  has  been  to  encourage  each  indi- 
vidual to  achieve  to  the  extent  of  his  capacities  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  his  relationship  to  it,  his 
opportunities,  and  his  responsibilities. 


Government 


1.  THE  INDENTURE  OF  TRUST   BY  WHICH   THE 
UNIVERSITY  WAS  CREATED 

Among  the  provisions  of  James  B.  Duke's  Indenture  of  Trust  was 
an  educational  institution  to  be  known  as  Duke  University,  to  the 
building  and  support  of  which  he  made  provision  at  the  time  of  execu- 
tion of  the  Indenture  and  later  by  additions  thereto  by  the  operation 
of  his  Will.  In  respect  to  Duke  University  the  Indenture  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

I.  (In  Article  FOURTH)  The  Trustees  hereunder  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  expend  as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be  not  exceeding  Six  Million  Dollars 
of  the  corpus  of  this  trust  in  establishing  at  a  location  to  be  selected  by  them 
within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  an  institution  of  learning  to  be  known  as 
Duke  University,  for  such  purpose  to  acquire  such  lands  and  erect  and  equip 
thereon  such  buildings  according  to  such  plans  as  the  Trustees  may  in  their 
judgment  deem  necessary  and  adopt  and  approve  for  the  purpose  to  cause  to  be 
formed  under  the  laws  of  such  state  as  the  Trustees  may  select  for  the  purpose 
a  corporation  adequately  empowered  to  own  and  operate  such  properties  under 
the  name  of  Duke  University  as  an  institution  of  learning  according  to  the  true 
intent  hereof,  and  to  convey  to  such  corporation  when  formed  the  said  lands, 
buildings  and  equipment  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  that  such  corporation 
may  use  the  same  only  for  such  purposes  of  such  university  and  upon  the  same 
ceasing  to  be  so  used  then  the  same  shall  forthwith  revert  and  belong  to  the 
Trustees  of  this  trust  as  and  become  a  part  of  the  corpus  of  this  trust  for  all  the 
purposes  thereof. 

However,  should  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  located  at  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, a  body  politic  and  incorporate,  within  three  months  from  the  date  hereof 
(or  such  further  time  as  the  Trustees  hereof  may  allow)  be  changed  to  Duke 
University,  then,  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  division  "FOURTH" 
of  this  Indenture  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  Washington  Duke,  who  spent  his 
life  in  Durham  and  whose  gifts,  together  with  those  of  Benjamin  N.  Duke,  the 
brother  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  of  other  members  of  the  Duke  family, 
have  so  largely  contributed  toward  making  possible  Trinity  College  at  that  place, 
he  directs  that  the  Trustees  shall  expend  of  the  corpus  of  this  trust  as  soon 
as  reasonably  may  be  a  sum  not  exceeding  Six  Million  Dollars  in  expanding  and 
extending  said  University,  acquiring  and  improving  such  lands,  and  erecting,  re- 
moving, remodeling  and  equipping  such  buildings,  according  to  such  plans,  as 
the  Trustees  may  adopt  and  approve  for  such  purpose  to  the  end  that  said  Duke 
University  may  eventually  include  Trinity  College  as  its  undergraduate  depart- 
ment for  men.  a  School  of  Religious  Training,  a  School  for  Training  Teachers, 
a  School  of  Chemistrv.  a  Law  School,  Co-ordinate  College  for  Women,  a  School 
of  Business  Administration,  a  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Medical 
School  and  an  Engineering  School,  as  and  when  funds  are  available. 

II.  (In  Article  FIFTH)  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  said  net  amount  not  retained 
as  aforesaid  for  addition  to  the  corpus  of  this  trust  shall  be  paid  to  that  Duke 
University  for  which  expenditures  of  the  corpus  of  the  trust  shall  have  been  made 
by  the  Trustees  under  the  "Fourth"  division  of  this  Indenture  so  long  as  its  name 
shall  be  Duke  University  and  it  shall  not  be  operated  for  private  gain,  to  be 
utilized  by  its  Board  of  Trustees,  in  defraying  its  administration  and  operating 
expenses,  increasing  and  improving  its  facilities  and  equipment,  the  erection  and 
enlargement  of  buildings  and   the  acquisition  of  additional   acreage  for  it,   adding 
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to  its  endowment  or  in  such  other  manner  for  it  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said 
institution  may  from  time  to  time  deem  to  be  of  its  best  interests,  provided  that 
in  case  such  institutions  shall  incur  any  expense  or  liability  beyond  provisions 
already  in  sight  to  meet  same,  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees  under  this 
Indenture  be  not  operated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  achieve  the  results  intended 
hereby  the  Trustees  under  this  Indenture  may  withhold  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  percentage  from  said  institution  so  long  as  such  character  of  expense  or 
liabilities  or  operation  shall  continue,  such  amounts  so  withheld  to  be  in  whole 
or  in  part  either  accumulated  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  such  University  in 
any  future  year  or  years,  or  utilized  for  the  other  objects  of  this  Indenture,  or 
added  to  the  corpus  of  this  trust  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  principal  of  the 
trust  estate,  as  the  Trustees  may  determine. 

III.  (In  Article  SEVENTH)  I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that  education,  when  conducted 
along  sane  and  practical,  as  opposed  to  dogmatic  and  theoretical,  lines,  is,  next 
to  religion,  the  greatest  civilizing  influence.  I  request  that  this  institution  secure 
for  its  officers,  trustees,  and  faculty,  men  of  such  outstanding  character,  ability, 
and  vision  as  will  insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining  a  place  of  real  leadership 
in  the  educational  world,  and  that  great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in 
admitting  as  students  only  those  whose  previous  records  show  a  character,  determi- 
nation, and  application  evincing  a  wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life.  And  I 
advise  that  the  courses  at  this  institution  be  arranged,  first,  with  special  reference 
to  the  training  of  preachers,  teachers,  lawyers  and  physicians,  because  these  are 
most  in  the  public  eye,  and  by  precept  and  example  can  do  most  to  uplift  man- 
kind, and  second,  to  instruction  in  chemistry,  economics,  and  history,  especially 
the  lives  of  the  great  of  earth,  because  I  believe  that  such  subjects  will  most  help 
to  develop  our  resources,  increase  our  wisdom  and  promote  human  happiness. 

IV.  (In  Article  THIRD)  As  respects  any  year  or  years  and  any  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  this  trust  is  created  (except  the  payments  hereinafter  directed 
to  be  made  to  Duke  University)  the  Trustees  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion  may 
withhold  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  incomes,  revenues  and  profits  which  would 
otherwise  be  distributed  under  the  "Fifth"  division  hereof,  and  either  (1)  accumu- 
late the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  amount  so  withheld  for  expenditures  (which  the 
Trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  thereof)  for  the  same  purpose  in  any 
future  year  or  years,  or  (2)  add  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  amounts  so  with- 
held to  the  corpus  or  the  trust,  or  (3)  pay,  apply  and  distribute  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  said  amounts  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  other 
purposes  of  this  trust,  or  (4)  pay,  apply  and  distribute  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
said  amounts  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  such  like  charitable,  religious  or  educa- 
tional purpose  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
or  any  such  like  charitable  hospital  purpose  which  shall  be  selected  therefor  by 
Trustees  called  for  the  purpose,  complete  authority  and  discretion  in  and  for  such 
selection  and  utilization  being  hereby  given  the  Trustees  in  the  premises. 

2.  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Section  1.  That  A.  P.  Tyer,  J.  H.  Southgate,  B.  N.  Duke,  G.  A.  Oglesby,  V. 
Ballard,  J.  A.  Long,  J.  F.  Bruton,  J.  N.  Cole,  F.  A.  Bishop,  J.  G.  Brown,  C.  W. 
Toms,  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  W.  R.  Odell,  J.  A.  Gray,  F.  Stikeleather,  Kope  Elias,  S.  B. 
Turrentine,  P.  H.  Hanes,  T.  F.  Marr,  G.  W.  Flowers,  M.  A.  Smith,  R.  H.  Parker, 
W.  J.  Montgomery,  F.  M.  Simmons,  O.  W.  Carr,  R.  A.  Mayer,  N.  M.  Jurney,  Dred 
Peacock,  B.  B.  Nicholson,  W.  G.  Bradsher,  E.  T.  White,  T.  N.  Ivey,  J.  B.  Hurley, 
R.  L.  Darham,  W.  C.  Wilson,  and  their  associates  and  successors  shall  be,  and 
continue  as  they  have  been,  a  body  politic  and  corporate  under  the  name  and  style 
of  DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  and  under  such  name  and  style  shall  have  perpetual 
existence  and  are  hereby  invested  with  all  the  property  and  rights  of  property 
which  now  belong  to  the  said  corporation,  and  said  corporation  shall  henceforth 
and  perpetually,  by  the  name  and  style  of  DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  hold  and  use 
all  the  authority,  privileges,  and  possessions  it  had  or  exercised  under  any  former 
title  and  name,  and  be  subject  to  all  recognized  legal  liabilities  and  obligations 
now  outstanding  against  said  corporations. 
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Sec.  2.  That  such  corporation  is  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  by  gift,  devise, 
purchase  or  otherwise,  property,  real  and  personal,  to  be  held  for  the  use  of  said 
University  and  its  dependent  schools  or  for  the  use  of  either  or  both  (as  may  be 
designated  in  the  conveyance  or  will). 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Trustees  shall  be  thirty-six  in  number,  of  whom  twelve  shall 
be  elected  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South;  twelve 
by  the  W.  N.  C.  Conference  of  the  said  church;  and  twelve  by  the  graduates  of 
said  University;  Provided,  however,  That  no  person  shall  be  elected  a  Trustee  till 
he  has  first  been  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  present  at  a  regular 
meeting;  and  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  member  of  their  body 
who  may  remove  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  State  or  who  may  refuse  or  neglect 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Trustee.  The  term  of  office  of  Trustees  shall  be  six 
years,  and  they  shall  be  so  arranged  that  four  Trustees  shall  be  elected  by  each 
Conference  and  four  by  the  graduates  every  two  years.  The  Trustees  shall  regu- 
late by  bylaws  the  manner  of  election  of  the  Trustees  to  be  chosen  by  the  grad- 
uates. Should  there  exist  a  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  of  any 
Trustee,  the  same  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
That  the  present  Trustees  shall  continue  and  remain  in  office  during  the  term 
for  which  they  have  been  heretofore  respectively  elected. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  be  under  the  supervision,  management 
and  government  of  a  president  and  such  other  persons  as  said  Trustees  may 
appoint;  the  said  president,  with  the  advice  of  other  persons  so  appointed,  shall 
from  time  to  time  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  said  University  and  prescribe  the  preliminary  examinations  and  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  pupils  shall  be  received  and  instructed. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  Trustess  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules,  regulations, 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
State,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  said  University  and  man- 
agement of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  time  of  holding  their 
annual  and  other  meetings,  to  elect  a  president  and  professors  for  said  University, 
to  appoint  an  executive  committee  to  consist  of  seven  members,  which  committee 
shall  control  the  internal  regulations  of  said  University  and  fix  all  salaries  and 
emoluments,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  for  an  institution  of  learning 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  such 
degrees  and  marks  of  honor  as  are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  generally; 
and  that  five  Trustees  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  or  of  the  charter  heretofore  granted 
which  are  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification  and  accept- 
ance by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

3.  THE  BYLAWS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Aims  of  the  University.  The  aims  of  Duke  University  are  to  assert  a  faith 
in  the  eternal  union  of  knowledge  and  religion  set  forth  in  the  teachings  and 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God;  to  advance  learning  in  all  lines  of  truth: 
to  defend  scholarship  against  all  false  notions  and  ideals;  to  develop  a  Christian 
love  of  freedom  and  truth;  to  promote  a  sincere  spirit  of  tolerance;  to  discourage 
all  partisan  and  sectarian  strife;  and  to  render  the  largest  permanent  service  to 
the  individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  church.  Unto  these  ends  shall  the 
affairs  of  this  University  always  be  administered. 

2.  The  University  Trustees,  Their  Meetings  and  Their  Officers.  The  Alumni 
Trustees,  nominated  by  the  Board  as  provided  for  in  the  Charter,  are  elected  by 
the  Alumni  Association.  The  officers  of  the  Board  are  chairman,  vice-chairman, 
and  recording  secretary.  Thev  are  elected  by  the  Trustees  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing to  serve  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  The  chair- 
man calls  to  order  and  piesides,  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  calls  extraordinary 
meetings  when,  in  his  judgment,  such  meetings  may  be  necessary,  and  represents 
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the  Trustees  at  public  meetings  of  the  University.  He  is  ex-officio  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  vice-chairman  calls 
to  order  and  presides  over  meetings  of  the  Board,  but  does  not  perform  any  of  the 
other  duties  of  the  chairman  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Board  or  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  recording  secretary  records  the  minutes  of  all  the  meetings,  does 
the  correspondence,  and  is  the  custodian  of  the  records  and  other  documents  that 
may  belong  to  the  Board. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, three  of  them  from  the  University  Trustees,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  ex-officio,  three  from  the  Endowment  Trustees,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity ex-officio.  It  performs  the  duties  set  out  for  it  in  the  charter— namely, 
controls  the  internal  regulations  of  the  University  and  fixes  all  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments. It  has  all  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  interims  between 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  except  the  nomination  of  Trustees  and  election 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee;  however,  appointment  of  officers  of  the 
University  by  the  Executive  Committee  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  University 
Trustees.  The  Executive  Committee  is  expressly  empowered  to  appoint  an  Invest- 
ment Committee  and  to  give  such  Committee  such  powers  and  duties,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may  seem  fit.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
elected  by  the  University  Trustees,  three  of  them  on  nomination  of  the  Endow- 
ment Trustees,  and  the  Committee  elects  its  own  officers  who  are  chairman  and 
recording  secretary.  It  meets  once  a  month  (unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Committee)  and  oftener  when  necessary  and  by  its  own  resolution  sets  its  time  and 
date  of  meetings  except  that  special  meetings  are  called  by  its  chairman  upon  three 
or  more  days  written  or  telegraphic  notice  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee,  through  its  chairman,  once  a  year  makes  a  report  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  University  Trustees. 

4.  Officers  of  the  University.  The  officers  of  the  University  are  a  president, 
three  vice-presidents,  a  business  manager,  a  comptroller,  a  treasurer,  a  dean  of  the 
University,  and  such  other  deans  as  may  be  needed,  a  recording  dean  or  registrar, 
and  a  secretary  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  faculty.  There  may  be  also  a  chancellor 
and  a  vice-chancellor.  Whenever  it  may  seem  wise,  one  person  may  hold  more 
than  one  office. 

President.  The  President  of  the  University  calls  and  presides  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Faculties,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these  bylaws,  and  sees  that  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Trustees  affecting  the 
administration  and  work  of  the  University  are  carried  out.  He  has  direction  of 
the  discipline  and  work  of  the  University  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
bylaws,  appoints  all  committees  of  the  Faculties.  Anything  in  these  bylaws  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  President  may  veto  any  action  of  any  faculty  or  com- 
mittee or  agency  thereof.  However,  in  every  instance  he  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  faculty,  committee  or  agency  in  writing  his  reasons  for  setting  aside  their 
action,  and  the  secretary  of  such  faculty,  shall  record  his  reasons  in  the  record  book 
of  such  faculty.  The  President  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
work,  conditions,  and  needs  of  the  University,  and  of  other  matters  that  may  be 
of  concern  to  it  or  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  He  nominates  all  members 
of  the  Faculties  and  represents  them  at  all  public  meetings  of  the  University.  He 
is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  acts,  unless  the  Trustees 
designate  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  for  the  purpose,  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  University  Trustees  and  the  Endowment  Trustees. 

Chancellor.  There  may  be  a  Chancellor  of  the  University.  If  the  Trustees 
appoint  such  an  officer,  he  shall  be  selected  for  this  office  because  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  University.  Such  an  officer,  if  appointed,  is  a  high  officer 
of  the  University.  He  may  be  designated  by  the  Trustees  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  University  Trustees  and  the  Endowment  Trustees  and, 
when  he  is  so  designated,  the  President  does  not  act  in  such  a  capacity.  He  is 
available,  when  requested  by  the  President,  to  render  all  possible  services  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  He  has  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Trustees. 

Vice-Chancellor.     There  may  be  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.     If  the 
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Trustees  appoint  such  an  officer  he  shall  be  selected  because  of  his  long  and  faithful 
service  to  the  University.  When  requested  by  the  Chancellor,  he  performs  the 
duties  designated  to  the  Chancellor  by  the  Trustees.  He  is  available,  when  requested 
by  the  Chancellor  or  President,  to  render  all  possible  services  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
He  has  also  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Trustees. 

Vice-Presidents.  The  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  University  have  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  University  in  the  divisions  of  (a)  education,  (b)  public  rela- 
tions, and  (c)  student  life.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  in 
the  above  order  may  perform  such  duties  of  the  President  as  may  demand  immedi- 
ate attention. 

Business  Manager.  The  Business  Manager  has  the  custody  of  all  property  of 
the  University  except  cash  and  securities.  He  is  responsible  to  an  Administrative 
Committee  and  through  such  committee  to  the  Trustees,  either  directly  or  through 
the  Executive  Committee,  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  affairs  of  the 
University  except  the  investment  of  funds  and  is  required  to  make  monthly  reports 
through  such  Administrative  Committee  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  annual 
reports  through  the  Administrative  Committee  to  the  Trustees  concerning  his  ac- 
counts and  the  property  in  his  charge.  Such  Administrative  Committee  is  composed 
of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  persons,  three  of  whom  are  the  President 
of  the  University  as  Chairman,  the  Business  Manager  and  a  Vice-President  selected 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Trustees  or  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  power  to  determine,  within  the  limit  set,  the  number  to  be  added 
to  or  removed  from  membership  in  the  committee  and  in  its  judgment  to  make 
selection  of  the  persons  to  be  so  added  or  so  removed.  The  Business  Manager 
receives  annually  from  the  Comptroller  a  budget  of  expected  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Committee  submits  a  budget 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration  and  adoption.  Upon  such  adoption 
he,  acting  through  the  Comptroller,  is  responsible  primarily  for  the  operation  of 
the  budget.  He  nominates  to  the  Executive  Committee  any  and  all  assistants 
required  by  him  to  do  well  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Business  Manager  shall 
be  required  to  give  bond  in  such  amount  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Trustees  or 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Comptroller.  The  Comptroller  prepares  annually,  or  causes  to  be  prepared, 
a  budget  of  expected  receipts  and  disbursements  and  submits  same  to  the  Business 
Manager  for  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Committee  and  submission  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  consideration  and  adoption.  He  is  responsible  primarily 
to  the  Business  Manager  for  the  operation  of  the  budget  and  assists  him  in  every 
way  when  called  upon  so  to  do,  and  has  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  the  title 
of  his  office  may  imply,  including  responsibility  for  the  financial  records  of  the 
University.  The  Comptroller  shall  be  required  to  give  bond  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Trustees  or  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  care  and  custody 
of  all  securities  and  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all  funds  of  the  University. 
He  makes  an  annual  report  of  his  accounts  to  the  Trustees  and  such  reports  as 
may  be  required  of  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  makes 
reports  also  to  the  Business  Manager  monthly  and  oftener  when  required.  He 
nominates  to  the  Executive  Committee  any  and  all  assistants  required  by  him  to 
do  well  the  duties  of  his  office  including  the  nomination  of  one  or  more  Assistant 
Treasurers,  which  officers  shall  be  responsible  primarily  to  him.  The  Treasurer 
and  his  assistants  shall  be  required  to  give  bond  in  such  amount  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Trustees  or  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Secretary.  The  Secretary  of  the  University  has  custody  of  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  University  and  affixes  and  attests  same  when  circumstances  require  and  the 
Trustees  or  the  Executive  Committee  so  direct.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Faculty  also, 
attends  its  meetings  and  makes  permanent  records  of  actions  and  transactions  at 
such  meetings.  He  has  such  other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  his  title  suggests 
and  may  be  delegated  to  him  from  time   to   time  by  the  appropriate  authorities. 
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There  may  be  appointed  also,  from  time  to  time,  such  Associate  and/or  Assistant 
Secretaries  as  may  be  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  in  his  absence 
or  inability  to  act. 

5.  Faculties.     The  University  Faculty  is  composed  of: 

(a)  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  University  and  such  officers  designated 
by  the  President  as  primarily  responsible  for  instruction  and  research;   and 

(b)  All  persons  of  the  rank  of  full  instructor  and  above  who  are  engaged  in  work 
for  which  recognized  University  degrees  are  awarded,  and  also  members  of  the 
faculty  emeriti. 

The  University  Faculty  in  cooperation  with  the  President  and  officers  of  the 
University,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  instruction  and  research  in  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 

In  furtherance  thereof  this  faculty: 

(a)  Enacts  such  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  on  instruction  and 
research,  promote  faculty  and  student  welfare,  advance  the  standard  of  work 
and  otherwise  develop  the  scholarly  aims  of  the  University; 

(b)  Recommends  to  the  University  Trustees: 

(1)  Such  persons  as  it  deems  fit  to  receive  degrees  or  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction: and 

(2)  The  establishment  of  any  new  degree  or  diploma; 

(c)  Consults  with  and  advises  the  President  on  matters  of  general  University 
policy  within  its  competence,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  University  and  as  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Trustees  and  the  administrative  officers  and  Faculty: 

(d)  Receives  such  information  on  the  affairs  of  the  University  as  is  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  its  functions; 

(e)  Subject  to  the  reserved  power  of  control  by  the  Trustees  and  the  President, 
determines  policies  to  which  the  faculties  of  all  schools  and  colleges  and  all 
committees  and  councils  thereof  are  expected  to  conform; 

(i)  In  extraordinary  circumstances,  when  normal  channels  of  communication  are 
not  available,  may  by  formal  action  request  a  conference  between  its  represent- 
atives and  respresentatives  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  University.  Under  normal  conditions  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  liaison  between  the  University  Faculty  and  the  governing  boards 
of  the  University  or  the  committees  thereof; 

(g)  Has  as  its  Chairman  the  President  of  the  University  and  as  its  Secretary  the 
Secretary  of  the  University; 

(h)  Meets  regularly  in  October  and  February  and  before  the  June  commence- 
ment; meets  at  other  times  on  the  call  of  the  President  or  of  the  Vice-President 
in  the  Division  of  Education,  or  on  the  written  request  of  twenty  members. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  each  year  the  Faculty  receives  from  the  President  a  re- 
port on   the  state  of  the  University; 

(i)  \Ia\  exercise  its  functions  through  such  committees  as  it  may  choose  to  set 
up.  The  University  Council  is  a  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty,  subject  to 
its  regulations  under  these  bylaws. 

The  University  Council  consists  of  fifteen  members  as  follows:  The  President 
of  the  University;  the  Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Education;  three  persons, 
who  need  not  be  members  of  the  University  Faculty,  appointed  annually  by  the 
President;  and  ten  members  elected  from  and  by  the  University  Faculty.  The  Fac- 
ulty members  are  selected  from  the  schools  and  colleges  as  follows:  from  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Nursing,  one  member;  from  the  Divinity 
School,  the  School  of  Forestry,  and  the  School  of  Law,  one  member;  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  College,  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  three  members;  and  from  the  University  Faculty  at 
large,  five  members.  The  members  are  elected  by  such  methods  and  for  such  terms 
as  the  University  Faculty  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

The   Council   has  three  officers:    A    Chairman    who    normally    presides;    a   Vice- 
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Chairman  who  presides  in  the  absence  of,  or  at  the  request  of,  the  Chairman; 
and  a  Secretary.  The  President  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  elects  annually  by  ballot  the  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary 
from  the  Faculty  members  of  the  Council.  The  three  officers  constitute  an  agenda 
committee  and  appoint  members  of  committees  set  up  by  the  Council  in  cases 
where  membership  is  not  otherwise  prescribed  by  Council  action.  Faculty  members 
and  officers  of  the  University  who  are  not  Council  members  may  serve  on  Council 
Committees.  The  Council  meets  at  such  times  as  it  elects.  Special  meetings  are 
called  by  the  Chairman,  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  or,  at  the  request  of  three  of  its 
members,  by  the  Secretary.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  University  Council  serves  as  an  advisory  body  on  matters  of  general  Uni- 
versity policy  and  interest. 

Through  the  University  Council  the  President  endeavors  to  keep  the  University 
Faculty  informed  upon  major  matters  of  University  policy,  and  expects  the  Council 
to  bring  to  his  attention  any  matters  affecting  the  general  interests  and  policies  of 
the  University. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  advisory  function  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  faculty  or  department,  or  any  individual  of  the  faculties  or  administration, 
or  on  its  own  initiative,  may: 

(i)  Consider  any  subject  within  its  competence  and  report  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  President  or  to  the  University  Faculty; 

(ii)  Study  and  report  to  the  President  or  to  the  University  Faculty  on  matters 
within  its  competence  relating  to  any  division  of  the  University  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  President  or  University  Faculty,  whenever  the  Council,  by  a 
three-fourths  vote,  decides  that  such  studv  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Council  makes  periodic  reports  in  writing  to  the  University  Faculty  on  its 
activities. 

The  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  is  composed  of:  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity: the  Vice-Presidents  in  the  Divisions  of  Education  and  Student  Life;  the 
Secretary  of  the  University;  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies;  the  Deans,  Asso- 
ciate Deans,  and  Assistant  Deans  of  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  College  and  the 
College  of  Engineering;  the  University  Librarian;  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion; the  Directors  of  Admissions;  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guid- 
ance: and  the  Chairman  and  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  of  each  department 
in  the  above  colleges.  Any  department  which  has  more  than  five  full-time  teach- 
ing staff  members  shall  elect  one  additional  member  to  the  Council:  any  department 
which  has  more  than  ten  such  staff  members  shall  elect  a  total  of  two  additional 
members  to  the  Council.  The  President  in  his  discretion  mav  appoint  not  more 
than  five  additional  voting  members. 

The  Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Education,  or  his  deputy,  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  The  Council  may  provide  for  such  standing  or  special  com- 
mittees, including  an  executive  committee,  as  it  deems  necessan.  Membership  on 
committees  of  the  Council  is  not  restricted  to  Council  members.  The  Council 
normally  meets  once  each  month  during  the  academic  year.  Special  meetings  are 
called  by  the  Chairman  and  on  the  written  request  of  five  members  of  the  Council. 

The  functions  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  University  Fac- 
ulty, are: 

(a)  To  consider  the  broad  objectives  of  undergraduate  education: 

(b)  To  encourage  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  teach- 
ing and  scholarship  in  the  undergraduate  colleges; 

(c)  To  legislate  on  questions  of  curriculum  for  the  undergraduate  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences; 

(d)  To  adopt  regulations  concerning  matters  affecting  the  academic  life  of  stu- 
dents in  the  undergraduate  colleges,  and  to  integrate  the  details  of  educational 
and  related  interests  of  those  colleges. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the  Council  receives  information  on  such  mat- 
ters as  student  aid,  admissions  and  student  life. 

The  Graduate  School  Faculty  is  composed  of  the   President  of  the   University; 
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the  Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Education;  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School; 
officers  of  the  Graduate  School;  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session;  the  University 
Librarian;  and  all  full-time  faculty  members  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  and 
above  who  are  approved  to  offer  graduate  work  or  to  supervise  the  research  work 
of  graduate  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  or  his  deputy,  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  School  Faculty.     A  Secretary  is  appointed  by  the  President. 

There  is  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  members  elected  by  and  from  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Graduate  School  Faculty.  This  Committee  serves  in  an 
advisory  and  consultative  capacity  and  discharges  specific  duties  delegated  to  it 
by  the  Graduate  School  Faculty. 

The  Graduate  School  Faculty  meets  twice  each  semester.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  or  on  the  written  request  of  five  members.  The 
Executive  Committee  normally  meets  once  each  month  but  not  less  than  six  times 
during  each  academic  year. 

The  functions  of  the  Graduate  School  Faculty,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
University  Faculty,  are: 

(a)  To  establish  the  standards  of  graduate  work  and  the  requirements  for  de- 
grees in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

(b)  To  study  and  enact  the  necessary  regulations  governing  courses  of  graduate 
instruction  and  graduate  research: 

(c)  To  determine   policies   to   be   followed   in    dealing   with   other   educational 
matters  arising  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Engineering  Faculty  Council  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University; 
the  Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Education;  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering; the  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies;  the  Secretary  of  the  Council;  the 
Chairman  and  one  additional  representative  from  each  department  of  Engineering; 
and  three  members  from  the  University  Faculty  representing  departments  in  which 
engineering  students  are  required  to  take  work.  The  Secretary  and  the  three  Fac- 
ulty members  from  outside  the  College  of  Engineering  are  appointed  annually  by 
the  President. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  Council  normally  meets  once  each  month;  additional  meetings  are  called  bv 
the  Chairman  or  on  the  written  request  of  five  Council  members. 

The  Council  considers  and,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  University  Faculty, 
legislates  on  questions  of  curricula  and  adopts  regulations  concerning  those  edu- 
cational, professional,  and  administrative  matters  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 

Each  of  the  professional  Schools  of  the  University  has  its  own  faculty. 

The  President  of  the  University,  the  Vice-President  in  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation, and  all  members  of  the  University  Faculty  in  each  professional  school  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  that  school. 

The  Dean  of  each  professional  school,  or  his  deputv.  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  that  school.  Each  faculty  arranges  details  of  its  organization  to  fit  its 
particular  needs,  observing  the  general  principles  of  representation,  freedom  of 
discussion  and  democratic  procedures. 

The  functions  of  each  professional  school  faculty,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  University  Faculty,  are  to  legislate  on  its  curriculum  and  programs  of  work 
and  to  adopt  regulations  on  the  educational  and  administrative  activities  of  that 
school. 

6.  Academic  Year.  The  academic  year  begins  on  the  morning  of  the  Wednes- 
day following  September  15.  The  annual  Commencement  comes  in  the  week  in- 
cluding the  first  Sunday  in  June.  The  Christmas  recess  begins  at  1:00  P.M. 
December  20  (or  December  19  if  December  20  falls  on  Sunday),  and  ends  at  8:00 
A.M.,  January  3  (or  January  4  if  January  3  falls  on  Sunday).  The  spring  recess 
begins  at  1:00  P.M.  of  the  Saturday  in  March  nearest  to  March  25,  and  ends  at 
8:00  A.M.,  of  Monday  nine  days  later.     Thanksgiving  Day   is   a   holiday. 
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7.  Tenure  of  Office.  Teachers  of  all  ranks  are  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Trustees,  for  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  duty.  Teachers  may  be  elected  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years;  or  teachers  with  the  rank  of  professor  may  be  elected  without  time-limit. 
Administrative  officers  are  usually  elected  without  time-limit,  but  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Trustees,  may  remove  any  officer 
of  the  University,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  he  is  not  properly  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

8.  The  bylaws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  University  Trus- 
tees by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  then  membership  of  the  Board, 
providing  that  the  proposed  amendment  is  submitted  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  to  the  members  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  meeting. 

SABBATICAL  LEAVE 

Sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  members  of  the  University  Faculty  is  granted 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  on  March 
28,  1923,  revised  in  1928,  partly  in  abeyance  in  the  year  1933-34  and  the  succeeding 
three  years,  and  restored  in  the  year  1937-38.  The  conditions  on  which  sabbatical 
leave  of  absence  is  granted  are  set  forth  below. 

1.  Every  member  of  the  University  Faculty  (of  the  rank  of  professor,  associate 
professor,  and  assistant  professor)  is  eligible  for  sabbatical  leave  after  six  years  in 
the  service  of  the  University.  Such  leave  mav  be  taken  for  a  full  year  at  half  salary 
or  a  half  year  at  full  salan . 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sabbatical  leave  written  request  for  such  leave  must 
be  filed  with  the  President  of  the  University  by  December  1  of  the  academic  year 
preceding  the  one  in  which   the  leave  is  to  take  effect. 

3.  If  in  exceptional  cases  it  should  develop  that  the  granting  of  leave  to  an 
applicant  during  the  year  for  which  application  is  made  would  raise  very  serious 
difficulties  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  applicant's  department  or  school, 
or  the  interests  of  the  institution  as  a  whole;  or  because  of  questions  concerning 
the  applicant's  period  of  service  prior  to  the  leave,  the  President  shall  appoint  a 
committee  which  shall  have  power  to  decide  the  question  of  granting  the  sab- 
batical leave  for  the  particular  year  under  consideration.  This  committee  shall 
consist  of  five  members  as  follows:  two  members  of  the  general  faculty  appointed 
yearly  by  the  President,  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  the  school 
or  college  of  which  the  applicant  is  a  member,  the  chairman  of  the  applicant's  de- 
partment, or  should  no  such  chairman  exist  another  member  of  the  applicant's 
department. 

4.  If  this  committee  should  decide  against  the  granting  of  a  sabbatical  leave 
for  the  year  for  which  the  applicant  applied,  the  applicant  would  be  eligible  for 
sabbatical  leave  the  following  year  or  any  year  thereafter  upon  making  application 
in  due  form  as  above. 

5.  After  September  1.  1928.  if  a  member  of  the  faculty  on  becoming  eligible 
for  sabbatical  leave  does  not  for  some  special  reason  apply  for  such  leave,  he  may 
count  the  additional  years  of  service  prior  to  his  leave  towards  the  six  years  of 
service  necessary  before  he  can  apply  for  a  subsequent  leave.  If  in  an  exceptional 
case  an  applicant  for  personal  reasons  applies  for  a  sabbatical  leave  to  be  effective 
in  advance  of  his  regular  year  and  such  leave  is  granted,  he  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
a  subsequent  leave  until  fie  has  served  six  years  plus  the  number  of  years  by  which 
this  leave  is  advanced. 

6.  On  recommendation  of  the  committee  after  leave  of  absence  has  been  granted 
it  may  be  postponed  for  urgent  reasons  and  under  conditions  to  be  determined  by 
the  committee. 

7.  All  of  those  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  or  which  may  occur  in 
the  future  in  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted  under  conditions  where  the  ab- 
sentee receives  full  pav  for  a  half  year  or  half  pay  or  more  for  a  full  year's  leave 
of  absence,  shall  be  considered  as  regular  sabbatical  leave  under  these  regulations. 

8.  These  revised  regulations  became  effective  as  of  September  1,  1928,  and 
sabbatical    leaves   under   such   regulations   began    with    the   academic   year    1929-30. 
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The  regulations  were  partly  in  abeyance  in  1933-34,  1934-35,  1935-36,  and  1936-37. 
The  restoration  of  the  regulations  began  with  the  academic  year  1937-38.  The 
four  vears,  1933-34,  1934-35,  1935-36,  and  1936-37,  may  not  count  toward  the  six 
years  of  service  necessary  before  application  can  be  made  for  leave  of  absence. 
In  all  cases  in  which  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  granting  of 
sabbatical  leave  (as  described  in  condition  No.  7)  during  the  period  of  partial 
abeyance  of  the  plan,  the  next  six  years  of  service  shall  be  counted  as  beginning 
with  the  academic  year  1937-38.  All  other  members  of  the  General  Faculty  who 
apply  for  sabbatical  leave  may  count  the  years  of  service  they  had  to  their  credit 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1933-34. 

RETIREMENT 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  5,  1948: 
Resolved,  That  the  following  regulations  shall  from  the  date  of  the  adoption 

of   this   resolution   govern    the   retirement   of   all    officers   and   employees   of   Duke 

University: 

I.  Retirement. 

Except  as  provided  in  Section  II  of  this  resolution  all  officers  and  employees 
of  Duke  University,  except  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,  shall  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  in  which  they  attain  the  age  of  sixty-nine  (69),  herein 
called  the  normal  retirement  age. 

II.  Extension  of  Service. 

By  special  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  individual  extensions  of  service  beyond 
the  normal  retirement  age  may  be  made  for  a  definite  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  but  no  such  extension  shall  postpone  retirement  beyond  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  age  of  seventy   (70)  is  attained. 

III.  Amendment  of  Retirement  Annuity  Plan  Adopted  October  1,  1925. 

The  retirement  annuity  plan  adopted  by  Duke  University  on  October  1,  1925, 
is  hereby  amended  in  those  respects  required  to  conform  said  plan  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution. 

IV.  Amendment. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  amend  these  regulations  by 
lowering  the  retirement  age,  or  altering  or  abolishing  the  provision  for  extension 
of  service,  or  otherwise. 


Officers  of  the  University  for  the 
Year  1960-61 


The  Corporation 


The  date  in  parentheses  indicates  the  \ear  of  election. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Bunyan  Snipes  Womble   1 1950),  ex  officio,  Chairman 
Julian  Deryl  Hart    (I960),  ex  officio 
Benjamin  Ferguson  Few    (1960) 
Amos  Ragan  Kearns   (1948) 
Thomas  Lee  Perkins   (1958) 
Richard  Elton  Thigpen    (1958) 
Kenneth  Crawford  Towe   (1960) 
Christine  Allen  Kimball   (1945),  Recording  Secretary 

THE  UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEES 

Trustees  Whose  Term  Expires  December  31, 
Robert  Wallace  Bradshaw   (1959; 
Charles  Albert  Cannon   (1949) 
Pleasant  Huber  Hanes,  Jr.   (1954) 
Thomas  Lee  Perkins  (1958) 
Marv  D.  B.  T.  Semans  (1961) 
Wright  Tisdale   (1957) 
James  Frederick  Von  Canon   (1959) 
Bunvan  Snipes  Womble    (1915),  Chairman 


FROM  THE  ALUMNI 


Charles  Phillips  Bowles   (1954) 
Norman  Edward  Edgerton   (1941) 
Amos  Ragan  Kearns   (1945) 
Robert  Andrew  Mayer   (1897) 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Southport,  Conn. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Durham,  N.  C. 


1963 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Concord,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 


TRUSTEES   WHOSE   TERM   EXPIRES   DECEMBER   31,    1965 


George  Venable  Allen   (1961) 
William  Lemuel  Clegg  (1961) 
Donald  Siler  Elias   (1929) 
Joshua  Lawrence  Home   (1934) 
•Jefferson  Deems  Johnson,  Jr.   (1955) 
Benjamin  Everett  Jordan    (1943) 
James  Buren  Sidbury    (1947) 
Kenneth  Crawford  Towe   (1954) 


Washington,  D.  C 

Burlington,  N.  C 

Asheville,  N 

Rocky  Mount,  N 

Raleigh,  N 

Saxapahaw,  N 

Wilmington,  N 


FROM  THE  ALUMNI 


Thomas  A.  Aldridge   (1959) 
Kenneth  Millikan  Brim  (1952) 
Edgar  Harrison  Nease   (1950) 
George  Robert  Wallace   (1954) 

*  Died  June  19,   196i> 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Morehead  City,  N.  C. 
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TRUSTEES  WHOSE  TERM  EXPIRES  DECEMBER  31,  1967 

Calvin  Bryan  Houck  (1951)  Roanoke,  Va. 

Edwin  Lee  Jones   (1945)  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ben  Neely  Miller,  Jr.   (1958)  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Frank  Odell  Sherrill   (1959)  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

James  Raymond  Smith   (1934)  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Thomas  Fuller  Southgate,  Jr.   (1959)  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Estelle  Flowers  Spears   (1951)  Durham,  N.  C. 

Richard  Elton  Thigpen   (1953),  Vice  Chairman  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

FROM  THE  ALUMNI 

Benjamin  Ferguson  Few  (1941)  Southport,  Conn. 

Julius  Welch  Harriss   (1947)     '  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Robert  Henry  Pinnix   (1959)  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Charles  Sylvanus  Rhyne   (1961)  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRUSTEES  EMERITI 

Sidney  Sherrill  Alderman   (1934)  France 

♦George  Garland  Allen   (1923)  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Norman  Atwater  Cocke  (1947)  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Pleasant  Hubert  Hanes   (1912)  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jesse  Paul  Frizzelle  (1937)  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Earle  Wayne  Webb   (1933)  New  York,  N.  Y. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  TRUSTEES 

Buildings  and  Grounds:   Messrs.  Smith,  Jordan  and  Kearns 
Business  Administration:  Messrs.  Elias  and  Kearns 
Colleges:  Messrs.  Mayer,  Houck  and  Mrs.  Spears 
Divinity  School:  Messrs.  Bowles,  Edgerton  and  Nease 
School  of  Forestry:  Messrs.  Edgerton,  Few,  Smith  and  Von  Canon 
Graduate  School:  Messrs.  Cannon,  Thigpen  and  Tisdale 
Law  School:  Messrs.  Womble,  Perkins  and  Thigpen 
Library:  Messrs.  Harriss  and  Nease 

Medical  School  and  Hospital:  Messrs.  Elias,  Home,  Sidbury  and  Towe 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics:  Messrs.  Smith,  Edgerton,  Harris  and  Jordan 
Engineering  and  Research:  Messrs.  Jones  and  Jordan 
Cooperation  and  National  Council:  Messrs.  Few,  Kearns  and  Nease 
Public  Relations  and  Publicity:  Messrs.  Home,  Elias,  P.  H.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Harris  and 
Wallace 

Emeriti 

fAlice  Mary  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  406  Swift  Ave. 

Paull  Franklin  Baum,  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  112  Pinecrest  Road 

Lucius  Aurelius  Bigelow,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  131  Pinecrest  Road 

Harold  Crusius  Bird,  Ph.B.,  C.E. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering  1209  Virginia  Avenue 

Hugo  Leander  Blomquist,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany  922  Demerius  Street 

John  Saeger  Bradway,  A.M.,  LL.B.  Hastings  College  of  Law 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Law  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Benjamin  Guy  Childs,  M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  1019  West  Markham  Avenue 

*  Died  October  10,   1960 
t  Died  October  12,  1960 
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Frederick  Augustus  Grant  Cowper,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages 

Mason  Crum,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical  Literature 

Wilburt  Cornell  Davison,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Pediatrics 

George  Sharp  Eadie,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Howard  Easley,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Frank  Nicholas  Egerton,  A.M.,  E.E. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  Engineering 

William  Stone  Fitzgerald,  A.M. 
Instructor  Emeritus  of  English 

Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
William  Holland  Hall,  A.M.,  M.S.C.E. 

/.  A.  Jones  Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering 

George  T.  Hargitt,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology 

Hornell  Xorris  Hart,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 

Charles  Cleveland  Hatley,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Franklin  Simpson  Hickman,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Psychology  of  Religion 

Leslie  Benjamin  Hohman,  M.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychiatry 
Jay  Broadus  Hubbell,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
William  Henry  Irving,  B.A.   (Oxon.),  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Howard  Eikenberry  Jensen,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 

Brady  Rimbey  Jordan,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages 

Clarence  Ferdinand  Korstian,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Silviculture 

Charles  Albert  Krummell,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  German 

William  Thomas  Laprade,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

Benjamin  Franklin  Lemert,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 

Malcolm  McDermott,  LL.B. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Law 

Frank  Kirby  Mitchell,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Hiram  Earl  Myers,  S.T.M.,  D.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical  Literature 

Karl  Bachman  Patterson,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics  1024  Monmouth  Avenue 

Robert  Leet  Patterson,  Ph.D.  40  Glenwood  Drive 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  Bellehaven,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


1017  Dacian  Avenue 

1538  Shenandoah  Street 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

Norwich  Way,  Hope  Valley 

3433  Dover  Road 
Hope  Valley 

Guess  Road 

Brevard  College 

Brevard,  N.  C. 

Erwin  Road 

503  Compton  Place 

3  Johnson  Apartments 
304  Watts  Street 

811  Watts  Street 

Florida  Southern  College 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

809  West  Maumee  Street 

Angola,  Ind. 

1520  Hermitage  Court 

121  Pinecrest  Road 

2707  Legion  Avenue 

143  Pinecrest  Road 

117  Pinecrest  Road 

4  Sylvan  Road 

2118  Englewood  Avenue 

1108  Monmouth  Avenue 

123  Pinecrest  Road 

1316  Orange  Ave. 

McAllen,  Texas 

Naples,  N.  C. 

141  Pinecrest  Road 
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William  Walter  Rankin,  M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

Francis  Xavier  Schumacher,  B.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Lambert  Armour  Shears,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German 
Mrs.  Bessie  Whitted  Spence,  A.M.,  B.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical  Literature 

Hersey  Everett  Spence,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religious  Education 

Dale  Fisher  Stansbury,  J.S.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Law 
Herbert  Wilfrid  Sugden,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Mrs.  Mary  Hendren  Vance,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Clement  Vollmer,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  1617  Pinecrest  Road 

Herbert  von  Beckerath,  Ph.D.  Hotel  Eden,  Bad  Godesberg  a-Rhine, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science  and  Economics  Germany 

Warren  Chase  Vosburgh,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 

Arley  John  Walton,  B.S.L.,  D.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Church  Administration 
Albert  Micajah  Webb,  A.M. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages 

Mrs.  Marie  Anne  Updike  White,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 

Alban  Gregory  Widgery,  M.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 
Ralph  Sydney  Wilbur,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.E. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frederick  Eliphaz  Wilson,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  German 

Frederick  Adolphus  Wolf,  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 


1011  Gloria  Avenue 

6  Sylvan  Road 

Box  25 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

3629  Hope  Valley  Road 

Hope  Valley 

3629  Hope  Valley  Road 
Hope  Valley 

1008  West  Trinity  Avenue 

Pinehurst,  X.  C. 

814  Cowper  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


2319  Englewood  Avenue 

3650  Mayflower  Place 

Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

1017  Trinity  Avenue 

107  Pinecrest  Road 

Val  Vista,  Middle  Road 
Winchester,  Va. 

1018  Demerius  Street 
1020  Demerius  Street 

924  Urban  Avenue 


General  Administration 


Deryl  Hart,  M.D. 

President  of  the  University 
Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D. 

Provost 

Everett  Harold  Hopkins,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement 
and  Assistant  Provost 

Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relations 
Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life 
Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost 
Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost 


2324  Duke  University  Road 

7  Sylvan  Road 

2016  Myrtle  Drive 

615  West  Campus  Drive 

2010  Myrtle  Drive 

8  Sylvan  Road 
115  Pinecrest  Road 


Instructional  Staff 
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Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 

Assistant  Provost 
Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B. 

Treasurer 

Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Comptroller 

John  Marion  Dozier,  A.B. 
Secretary  of  the  University 


4006  Dover  Road 
Hope  Valley 

614  West  Campus  Drive 

216  Forest  Wood  Drive 

2510  Wrightwood  Road 


Instructional  Staff 


Wilina  Abrams   (I960),  B.S..  M.A. 
Associate  in  Physical  Therapy 

Fiances  Dorothy  Acomb    (1945),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  in  History 

Donald  Keith  Adams  (1931),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Julia  Agner   (1958),  B.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Pediatric  Nursing 

John  Richard  Alden   (1955),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Richard  H.  Allen    (1959),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  German 

John  Cooley  Altrocchi   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 

Edwin  Pascal  Alyea    (1930),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Urology 

Carl  L.  Anderson    (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Hugh  Anderson   (1957),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 

Lewis  Edward  Anderson   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany 
Roger  Fabian  Anderson    (1950),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

William  Banks  Anderson   (1930),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

Kathleen  Andreoli   (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.X.,  M.S.N. 
Instructor  in  Nursing 

William  G.  Anlyan    (1951),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

William  David  Appling   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Jay  Morris  Arena   (1933),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pediatrics 
Kiro  Pete  Arges  (1953),  M.S.  in  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

*Ralph  Aranovitz  Arnold    (1946),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Otology  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology 
John  Leslie  Artley   (1955),  D.Eng.,  M.S.E.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

*  Died,  July  17,   1960 


919  Buchanan  Boulevard 

H-2B  University  Apartments 

1214  Cornwallis  Road 

2604  Albany  Street 

2736  Dogwood  Road 

914  Buchanan  Boulevard 


1702  Forest  Road 

3102  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

2400  Chapel  Hill  Road 

917  Green  Street 

2020  Sunset  Avenue 

2528  Perkins  Road 

502  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

2908  Erwin  Road 

1224  Woodburn  Road 

3933  Old  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2032  Club  Boulevard 

2610  Roxboro  Road 


2417  Wrightwood  Avenue 
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Jesse  Stephen  Attebery,  Jr.   (1960),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Education  1019  W.  Markham  Avenue 

Seymour  Axelrod   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Lecturer  in  Department  of  Psychology  321  Monmouth  Avenue 

Thomas  Malcolm  Aycock   (1937),  M.A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  D1C  University  Apartments 

Hans  W.  Baade  (1960),  LL.B.,  LL.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Kurt  W.  Back   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department 

of  Psychiatry  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Sociology  in  Department  of  Sociology 
Joseph  Randle  Bailey    (1946),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Frank  Baker   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  in  Religion 
Lenox  Dial  Baker  (1937),  M.D. 


631  Green  St. 


1212  Roosevelt  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


2117  Sprunt  Street 

201  Faculty  Apartments 

3016  Cornwall  Road,  Hope  Valley 


303  Swift  Avenue 

Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

College  Station 

3852  Summerset  Drive,  Hope  Valley 


Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 
Roger  D.  Baker  (1930-42;  1952),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Marie  Baldwin    (1949),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry 
Katharine  May  Banham   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Norman  Howard  Barlow    (1955),  B.A.,    (Honors) 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 
William  Barry  (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Chief  of  Radiology  of 

Durham  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  1022  Gloria  Avenue 

George  J.  Baylin    (1939),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Radiology  and  Associate  in  Anatomy  2535  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Charles  A.  Baylis   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Reaves  H.  Baysinger,  Jr.   (1959),  B.S.,  Lt.  Commander,  U.S.  Navy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science  611  West  Markham  Avenue 

♦William  Waldo  Beach   (1946),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  130  Pinecrest  Road 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Waters  Beard   (1938),  R.N. 

Associate  in  Surgery  Route  3,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Willis  Beard   (1937),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  Charge  of  Experimental  Surgery; 


601  East  Markham  Avenue 


Associate  Professor  of  Virology 
Robert  L.  Beare  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistayit  Professor  of  German 
George  S.  Beaudreau   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Virology 
Roland  Frederick  Becker   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 
Winfred  £.  A.  Bernhard   (1958),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  History 
Frederick  Bernheim    (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Pharmacology 
Mrs.  Mary  Lilias  Christian  Bernheim   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  1960-61 


Route  3,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

1301  Leon  Street 

1828  Forest  Road 

619  Hammond  Street 

701  Louise  Circle 

115  Woodridge  Drive 

115  Woodridge  Drive 
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Edward  Willard  Berry   (1936),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Geology 

Mrs.  Helen  Smith  Bevington    (1943),  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Merle  Mowbray  Bevington   (1942),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Philip  R.  Bevington   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Instructor  and  Research  Associate  in 

Lawrence  Christian  Biedenharn,  Jr.    (1961),  Ph. 

Professor  of  Physics 
Lucius  Aurelius  Bigelow    (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

William  Dwight  Billings  (1952),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany 
Edward  G.  Bilpuch   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Robert  W.  Binkley    (1957),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Marcia  Black   (1960),  B.S.,  M.S.N. 
Instructor  in  Nursing 

Martin  Lee  Black,  Jr.   (1930),  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting 
John  O.  Blackburn   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
•William  Maxwell  Blackburn   (1926),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Robert  Lincoln  Blake   (1949) 

Associate  in  Medical  Art  and  Illustration 

Martin  M.  Block   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Research 
fChauncey  D.  Bly   (1959),  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

James  Robert  Bly   (1949),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Morton  Bodgdonoff   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
William  Bryan  Bolich   (1927),  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

Professor  of  Law 

Edward  Claude  Bolmeier  (1948),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
Robert  A.  Bonar  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biophysics  in 

Department  of  Surgery 
Allan  Hadley  Bone   (1944),  M.M. 

Professor  of  Music 

C.  Alan  Boneau   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
James  Bonk    (1959),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Cazlyn  Green  Bookhout  (1935),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Circle  Bookhout   (1932-43;  1945) 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  1960 
t  Resigned  September  6,  1960 


Physics 
D. 


1003  North  Gregson  Street 

Box  84,  Route  2,  Guess  Road 

Box  84,  Route  2,  Guess  Road 

Box  97,  Guess  Road 

1309  Rosemary  Drive 

131  Pinecrest  Road 

708  Louise  Circle 

Box  674,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

214  Swift  Avenue 

H-3  Westover  Apartments 

135  Pinecrest  Road 

705  Hudson  Avenue 

402  Buchanan  Boulevard 

609  Ruby  Street 

Associate  2255  Cranford  Road 

2001  Ruffin  Street 

2425  Wrightwood  Avenue 

3724  Hope  Valley  Road 

217  Faculty  Apartments 

3306  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2725  Sevier  Street 

911  Murray  Avenue 

2415  Club  Boulevard 

1307  Alabama  Avenue 

M.S. 

1307  Alabama  Avenue 
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Lloyd  J.  Borstelmann   (1953),  PhD. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  in 

Department  of  Psychology  305  Francis  Street,  Rockwood 

Francis  Ezra  Bowman   (1945),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Benjamin  Boyce    (1950),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Thomas  Allen  Boyle   (1957),  M.S.  in  M.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
David  Gilbert  Bradley   (1949),  Ph.D. 


2114  Woodrow  Street 


1200  Dwire  Place 


1308  Anderson  Street 


2507  Sevier  Street 


118  Pinecrest  Road 


2614  Stuart  Drive 


3214  Duke  Homestead  Road 


2700  Circle  Drive 


2404  Vesson  Avenue 


Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
Charles  Kilgo  Bradsher   (1939),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
♦Ralph  J.  D.  Braibanti   (1953),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
Jack  W.  Brehm   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Bernard  Bressler   (1954),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Rudiger  Breitenecker  (1961),  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Pathology 
Roberta  Florence  Brinkley    (1947),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Mrs.  Edith  Blocker   (1955),  R.N.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Assistant  Dean 

of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Jens  Brodersen  (1959),  Dipl.  Dolm. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  German 
Robert  Maurice  Broderson   (1952),  M.F.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Education 

Earl  I.  Brown,  II   (1960),  Ph.D. 

/.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Frances  Campbell  Brown   (1931),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

George  H.  Brown   (1958),  E.E.,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 

Ivan  Willard  Brown,  Jr.   (1940-42;  1945),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Surgery 

Marvin  L.  Brown,  Jr.   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  in  History  2948  Claremont  Avenue,  Raleigh 

Edward  H.  Bryan   (1960),  B.S.  in  C.E.;  M.S.  in  C.E.;  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering  2408  Highland  Avenue 

Paul  Robey  Bryan,  Jr.   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  2118  West  Club  Boulevard 

Joseph  Allen  Bryant,  Jr.   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Edwin  Constant  Bryson   (1931),  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine 
Victor  Albert  Bubas   (1959),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Louis  J.  Budd   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,   1960-61,   1961-62 


East  Campus 


1326  Welcome  Circle 


2541  Chapel  Hill  Road 


2015  Walnut  Street 


411  Gregson  Street 


1205  Dwire  Place 


1608  Greenleaf 


1709  Vista  Street 


2612  Sarah  Avenue 


818  Anderson  Street 


1021  Anderson  Street 


101  \\/<>  Dacian  Avenue 
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Albert  George  Buehler  (1955),  B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Mrs.  Je  Harned  Bufkin    (1949),  R.X.,  R.R.L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Record  Library  Science 
Everett  I.  Bugg,  Jr.   (1953),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Orthopedics 
William  S.  Bush,  Jr.   (1959),  Docteur  de  l'Universite  de  Paris 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  H-3-B  University  Apts 

Ewald  W.  Busse   (1953),  M.D.,  Sc.D. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Gale  Herbert  Buzzard   (1956),  B.S.  in  M.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
William  Lawrence  Byrne   (1954),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Elinor  Caddell   (1959),  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
John  B.  Cahoon,  Jr.    (1958),  R.T.,  A.S.X.T. 

Assistant  Professor  of  X-ray  Technology 
Jasper  Lamar  Callaway  (1937),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Sy  philology 
Edmund  McCullough  Cameron   (1926),  A.B. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
Emily  Brently  Campbell    (1955),  R.X.,  B.S.N.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Surgery 
Leonard  Carlitz   (1932),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  William  Carlton   (1955),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Preaching 
David  Williams  Carpenter   (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics 
John  Winder  Carr,  Jr.   (1926),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
Gale  H.  Carrithers  (1958),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  E?iglish 
R.  Charman  Carroll   (1944),  R.X.,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Robert  C.  Carson    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psxcliology 
Bayard  Carter   (1931),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Allan  Murray  Cartter   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
William  H.  Cartwright   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
*Mrs.  Helen  Kennard  Castellano    (1947),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

•Juan  Rodriguez  Castellano   (1947),  Doctor  en  Filosofia  y  I.etras 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Patrick  J.  Cavanaugh    (1960),  B.S.,  M.D..  Diplomat  in  Radiation  Therapy 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology  in  Charge  of 

Radiation  Therapy  Division 
Jesse  W.  Cavener  (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Anesthesiology 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring   1961 


2114  Ruffin  Street 


912  Anderson  Street 


1544  Hermitage  Court 


1132  Woodburn  Road 

Route  1,  Hillsboro,  X.  C. 

2921  Hope  Valley  Road 

707  Louise  Circle 

2418  Perkins  Road 

828  Anderson  Street 

2818  Chelsea  Circle 

Hope  Valley 

Ryan  Street 

2303  Cranford  Road 

208  Faculty  Apartments 

137  Pinecrest  Road 

926  Monmouth  Avenue 

907  Shepherd  Street 

Highland  Hospital 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


1904  House  Avenue 
2111  Myrtle  Drive 
1208  Dwire  Place 
2114  Myrtle  Drive 
2511  Perkins  Road 
2511  Perkins  Road 


Apt.  6,  618  Morehead  Avenue 
B-12  Westover  Apartments 
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Leon  Edward  Chaiken   (1952),  B.S.,  M.F. 

Professor  of  Forest  Management  and  Assistant  Director 

of  the  Forest 
Mrs.  Roma  Sawyer  Cheek   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Clifton  Cherpack   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Walter  B.  Cherney   (1957),  CM.,  L.M.C.C,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Ernest  W.  Chick   (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Pathology  and  Clinical  Investigation 

at  Veterans  Hospital 

Elon  Henry  Clark   (1934) 

Professor  of  Medical  Art  and  Illustration 
Kenneth  Willis  Clark   (1931),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament 
Lelia  Ross  Clark   (1949).  R.N.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Nursing  Service 
Romane  Lewis  Clark   (1953),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

James  T.  Cleland   (1945),  M.A.,  Th.D. 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Preaching 

Frank  W.  Clippinger   (1957),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 

George  Alan  Clugston   (1958),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English 
♦Paul  Hibbert  Clyde   (1937),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 
Louis  David  Cohen   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology 

Sanford  I.  Cohen   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  1527  Woodburn  Road 

Robert  Taylor  Cole   (1935),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science 

fjoel  G.  Colton   (1947),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

Robert  Merle  Colver   (1953),  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
William  Wesley  Combs,  Jr.  (1958),  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English 
Norman  Francis  Conant   (1935),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Microbiology  and  Consultant  to 


2737  Dogwood  Road 

210  Cottage  Lane 
Chapel  Hill 

1010  Minerva  Avenue 

1510  Carolina  Avenue 


611  Watts  Street 

Erwin  Road 

1308  West  Markham  Avenue 

880  Louise  Circle 

Apt.  10,  Sedgefield  &  Markham 

2117  Myrtle  Drive 

1302  Oakland  Avenue 

L-1B  University  Apartments 


1505  Acadia  Street 


7  Sylvan  Road 

2801  Dogwood  Road 

2720  Circle  Drive 

2717  Augusta  Drive 


Department  of  Medicine  for  Mycology 
Owen  S.  Connelly,  Jr.   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  History 
Robert  Howe  Connery   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
Raphael  W.  Coonrad   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Orthopedics 
Thomas  Howard  Cordle   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Samuel  Owen  Cornwell    (1960),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

*  Resigned,  January  31,   1961 
t  Leave  of  Absence,   Spring  1961 


Route  3,  Box  62 
Old  Cornwallis  Road 
Route  2,  Sherwood  Forest 
Chapel  Hill 

1722  Duke  University  Road 

Rugby  Road 

R.F.D.  #1,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Murdock  School 

Butner,  N.  C. 
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John  D.  Costlow   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Monroe  Cowan    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Dudley  Cowden    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Economics 
Carol  Cox   (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 

Robert  Calvin  Cox   (1942),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Robert  Lawrence  Craig  (1938),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Psychiatry 

Joyce  Crane   (1960),  R.N.,  M.S.N. 
Instructor  in  Nursing 

Theodore  R.  Crane  (1958),  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  History 

Robert  Nowell  Creadick   (1946),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Floyd  M.  Cross   (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 

William  L.  Culberson    (1955),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

John  Shelton  Curtiss   (1945),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Robert  Earl  Cushman   (1945),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

W.  Kenneth  Cuyler   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Cytology  and  Anatomy 

Bingham  Dai   (1943),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Psychology 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Baughan  Dalton   (1958),  B.S.N. 
Instructor  in  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Elizabeth  Rezner  Daniel   (1960),  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Boyd  Lee  Daniels    (1952),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Paul  G.  Daston   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Assistant  Pr 
of  Medical  Psychology 

Nobel  J.  David    (1957),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 

Eugene  A.  Davidson    (1957),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Gifford  Davis   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Wilburt  Cornell  Davison    (1927),  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D 
James  B.  Duke  Profefssor  of  Pediatrics 

John  Essary  Dees  (1939),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Urology 

Mrs.  Susan  Coons  Dees  (1939),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Pediatrics 

William  J.  DeMaria   (1951),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 


Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
Beaufort,  N.  C. 

1602  Bivins  Street 

304  Country  Club  Drive 

701  Cocker  Drive 

Chapel  Hill 

1913  University  Road 

Highland  Hospital 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


Hanes  House 

809  Watts  Street 

1200  Anderson  Street 

608  S.  Duke  Street 

King  Road,  Route  1 

Route  2,  Box  129 
Guess  Road 

2022  Myrtle  Drive 

Route  1,  Box  52 

2404  Perkins  Road 

Brown  Avenue 

2  Gooseneck  Road 
Chapel  Hill 

220  Dacian  Avenue 


ofessor 


3415  Hope  Valley  Road 

1204  Oval  Drive 

1002  Camden  Road 

2248  Cranford  Road 

Norwich  Way,  Hope  Valley 

413  Carolina  Circle 

413  Carolina  Circle 

1501  Woodburn  Road 
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Sara  Jamison  Dent   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anesthesiology 
William  Ernest  DeTurk    (1949),  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
Frank  Traver  de  Vyver  (1935),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
*Donald  J.  Dewey   (1950),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Irving  Diamond   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Macdonald  Dick   (1932),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  and 

Associate  in  Medicine  3005  Norwich  Way,  Hope  Valley 

Robert  L.  Dickens   (1949),  M.S.,  C.P.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

Marcus  L.  Dillon   (1956),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 
Robert  H.  Dovenmuehle   (1956),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Mrs.  Marie-Therese  Liniere  Dow   (1934),  L.es  L.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Neal  Dow   (1934),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Francis  George  Dressel    (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Robert  H.  Drews   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Latin 
Bernard  I.  Duffy   (1960),  Ph.D. 

J'isiting  Professor  of  English 
Kenneth  Lindsay  Duke   (1940),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 


Hillsboro,  N.  C. 


2513  Pickett  Road 


8  Sylvan  Road 


1506  Fir  Street 


2717  Circle  Drive 


203  Francis  Street 


3527  Hamstead  Court 


2252  Cranford  Road 


2252  Cranford  Road 


309  Francis  Street 


1402  Green  Street 


2429  Perkins  Avenue 


2736  McDowell  Street 


Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 


Charles  H.  Duncan   (1959),  B.A 

Professor  of  Air  Science 
Arthur  Stephen  Dunning   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Robert  F.  Durden   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Richard  M.  Duvall   (1960),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Economics 
Watt  Weems  Eagle   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Otolaryngology 

Fredona  Eames    (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Beamer  Easley   (1934),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Ruth  Buchanan  Eddy    (1952),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Preston  W.  Edsall    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ray  L.  Edwards   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Physics 
Carl  Eisdorfer   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 

and  Lecturer  in  Department  of  Psychology  606  N.  Gregson  Street 

*  Resigned  August  31,  1960 


3621  Britt  Street 

1022  Urban  Avenue 

2532  Wrightwood  Avenue 

157  Daniels  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

804  Anderson  Street 

#6  Bickett  Apartments 

604  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 

Box  6836,  College  Station 

205  Woodburn  Road,  Raleigh 

2723  Circle  Drive 
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William  Whitfield  Elliott    (1925),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Jane  G.  Elchlepp   (1956),  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Surgeon 

Lieutenant  Commander  of  US.P.H.S. 
Ernest  Elsevier   (1950),  M.S.  in  M.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Frank  Libman  Engel    (1947),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Associate 

Professor  of  Physiology 
Robert  P.  Erickson    (1961),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
E.  Harvey  Estes  (1953),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine 
John  Wendell  Everett   (1932),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy 
Robinson  Oscar  Everett   (1956),  LL.B. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Carmen  M.  Falcone  (1946),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Amerigo  Farina   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
David  Farr   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiti?ig  Professor  of  History 
Judith  Farrar   (1952),  A.B.,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Medical  Literature 
Donn  Michael  Farris  (1959),  B.D.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theological  Bibliography 
John  Morton  Fein   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
♦Charles  Fenton   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Arthur  Bowles  Ferguson   (1939),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 
fCharles  E.  Ferguson   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
George  Burton  Ferguson   (1937),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Endoscopy  and  Laryngology 
Oliver  W.  Ferguson   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Bernard  F.  J.  Fetter   (1951),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 
Elois  R.  Field   (1961),  R.N.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
JJohn  H.  Fisher   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  R.  Fisher  (1960),  B.S.,  U.S.N.R 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
Eleanor  Flanagan    (I960),  A.B. 

Associate  in  Physical  Therapy 
Neil  R.  Fletcher   (1960),  B.S. 

Visiting  Instructor  and  Research  Assistant  in  Physics 
Weston  Flint  (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

*  Died,  July  21,  1960 

t  Leave  of  Absence,  Fall  1960 

t  Resigned  August  31,  1960 


4721  Duke  Station 


Mt.  Sinai  Road 


2413  Wrisrhtwood  Avenue 


2501  Wrightwood  Avenue 

1802  Sunset  Avenue 

3542  Hamstead  Court 

2605  University  Drive 

119  North  Dillard  Street 

D-1A  University  Apartments 

2706  Woffard  Road 

Apt.  221  ID  Carolee  Apts. 

117  Faculty  Apartments 

921  Buchanan  Blvd. 

2742  Circle  Drive 


Route  2,  Guess  Road 

1301  Rosemary  St. 

Hope  Valley 

910  West  Markham  Avenue 

3826  Somerset  Drive 

118  Newell  Street 


3816  Hillgrand  Circle 

7  Emile  Apartments 

Roxboro  Road 

2703  University  Drive 

1412  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
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Walter  L.  Floyd   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  2011  Woodrow  Street 

Donald  J.  Fluke   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
James  M.  Folson   (1959),  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  Economics 
Wiley  Davis  Forbus   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Rose  Juliet  Forgione   (1956),  R.N.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatric  Nursing 
John  Alvis  Fowler   (1953),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
Regina  Frayser   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  in  Physiology 
Charles  F.  Frenzel   (1955),  B.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration  and 

Superintendent  of  Duke  Hospital 

Irwin  Fridovich   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  in  Biochemistry 
Samuel  J.  Friedberg   (1960),  B.S.,  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
William  J.  Furbish   (1954),  B.S.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Mercedes  Gaffrom   (1958),  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Psychology 
William  Jackson  Galbraith   (1960),  B.S. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Nick  Galifianakis   (1960),  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Economics 
Thomas  Muir  Gallie,  Jr.    (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Piofessor  of  Mathematics 
Clarence  Ellsworth  Gardner,  Jr.   (1930),  M.D.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  of  Surgery 
William  Henry  Gardner,  Jr.    (1953),  B.S.  in  C.E.,  M.Eng. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
*Norman  Garmezy    (1950),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Consultant  in  Medical  Psychology  in 

Department  of  Psychiatry  3423  Hope  Valley  Road 

Lucille  Draper  Gault   (1960),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  110  Carr  Street,  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Ila  Gehman  (1959),  Ed.D. 

Consultant  in  Psychiatry  and  Lecturer  in  Psychology  1312  Shepherd  Street 

W.  Scott  Gehman,  Jr.    (1954),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Education 
Nicholas  G.  Georgiade  (1951),  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plastic  Surgery 
Rhett  Truesdale  George,  Jr.   (1957),  M.S.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
John  Jay  Gergan   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Hans  W.  Gerhard    (1959),  "Abitur,"  "Diplom  rer.pol. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Federico  G.  Gil   (1960),  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Dr.  of  Pol.  Sc,  Licentiate  of  Diplom.  Law 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science  Mt.  Bolus,  Chapel  Hill 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 


2703  Sevier  Street 

Lakeview  Road,  Rt.  2 

3615  Alleghany  Drive 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

H-12  Westover  Park  Apartments 


1504  Woodburn  Road 
204  E.  Markham  Avenue 

3950  Bristol  Road 

305  West  Markham  Avenue 

2305  Elmwood 

Route  1,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

2110  Wilson  Street 

2802  Legion  Avenue 

308  Mallard  Avenue 

1012  West  Trinity  Avenue 

Route  1,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

1110  Woodburn  Road 


1312  Shepherd  Street 

2523  Wrightwood  Avenue 

919  Broad  Street 


2803  Nation  Avenue 


Ph.D. 


1410  Alabama  Avenue 
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Donald  Gillin   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  623  Green  Street 

Richard  Glaser   (1960),  Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 

John  Glasson   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Orthopedics  615  Swift  Avenue 

Clarence  Gohdes   (1930),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English  2737  Circle  Drive 

Joseph  Leonard  Goldner   (1950),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  602  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

Richard  A.  Goodling   (1959),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  Box   115-A,  Rt.   1 

Walter  Gordy   (1946),  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.H.C. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Physics  2521  Perkins  Road 

John  A.  Goree   (1959),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  3817  Hillgrand  Circle 

Virginia  Gover   (1960),  R.N.,  B.S.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing  2722  Brown  Avenue 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Grant   (1958),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursirig  614  Watts  Street 

Richard  Babson  Grant   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  2509  Wrightwood  Avenue 

•Irving  Emery  Gray  (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  124  Pinecrest  Road 

Robert  Lee  Green,  Jr.   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry  Box  108A,  Latta  Road 

Ronald  C.  Greene   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  i)i  Biochemistry  2220  Elba  Street 

John  R.  Gregg  (1957),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology  Pickett  and  Randolph  Roads 

Eugene  Greuling   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics  2414  Perkins  Road 

Robert  H.  Grimm   (1960),  B.A.,  M.A. 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Philosophy  909  Clarendon  Street 

Egil  Grislis   (1959),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Historical  Theology  1107  Urban  Avenue 

Keith  Sanford  Grimson   (1930-42;  1945),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  3313  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Paul  Magnus  Gross  (1919),  Ph.D. 

William  Howell  Pegram  Professor  of  Chemistry  3816  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 
Samson  R.  Gross   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology  206  Swift  Avenue 

Julia  Rebecca  Grout    (1924),  M.S. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  804  Berkeley  Street 

Walter  R.  Guild   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biophysics  2515  Pickett  Road 

Norman  Guttman   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  201  West  Woodridge  Drive 

Donald  B.  Hackel   (1960),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology  2535  Perkins  Road 

Ellis  P.  Hagler  (1936) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Route  1,  Cornwallis  Road 

Douglas  Chalmers  Hague   (1960),  B.Com.,  M.Com.  423  Granville  Road 

Visiting  Professor  of  Economics  Chapel  Hill 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  1960 
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Herbert  R.  Hahn   (1958),  M.B.A.,  B  of  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Howard  N.  Haines  (1943),  B.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Frank  Gregory  Hall   (1926-42;  1945),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Hugh  Marshall  Hall    (1952),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Kenneth  D.  Hall   (1958),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology 
Louise  Hall   (1931),  S.B.  Arch.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
John  Hamilton  Hallowell   (1942),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
Charles  F.  Halsted   (1958),  B.A.,  Major,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Associate  Professor  of  Air  Science 
Edwin  Crowell  Hamblen   (1931),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Endocrinology  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
William  Baskerville  Hamilton    (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 
Philip  Handler   (1939),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
•John  Kennedy  Hanks   (1954),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Lecturer  in 

Church  Music 
fFrank  Allan  Hanna   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Oscar  Carl  Edvard  Hansen-Pruss   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Charge  of  Clinical  Microscopy 
JEarl  Thomas  Hanson   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
+|Kile  Clinton  Hardesty    (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology 
Paul  Hardin,  III   (1958),  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Legal  Medicine 
Ellwood  Scott  Harrar   (1936),  Ph.D.,  ScD. 

Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
Paul  Harrawood   (1956),  M.S.  in  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Harold  Joseph  Harris  (1960),  B.A.,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
Jerome  Sylvan  Harris   (1936),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Associate 

Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Reece  T.  Harris  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Francis  Parks  Harrison   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Julian  Deryl  Hart   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery 


Route  1,  Cambridge  Road 

2732  Dogwood  Road 

122  Pinecrest  Road 

2413  Wrightwood  Avenue 

3804  Hillgrand  Circle 

6636  College  Station 

2709  Augusta  Drive 

813  Lancaster  Street 

810  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

2256  Cranford  Road 

2529  Perkins  Road 

1810  Glendale  Avenue 

2239  Cranford  Road 

3303  Surrey  Road 

Hope  Valley 

613  Swift  Avenue 


3327  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2228  Cranford  Road 

105  West  Woodridge  Drive 

1009  Highland  Woods 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


2907  Hope  Valley  Road 

Fairview  Road,  Chapel  Hill 

2722  Circle  Drive 


2324  Duke  University  Road 


*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Spring  1961 
t  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 
t  Resigned  August  31,  1960 
tt  Resigned  January  31,  1961 
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William  John  Harvey  (I960),  B.S. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

George  Corbin  Harwell   (1935),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Charles  Roy  Hauser   (1929),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Chemistry 

•Murry  Havens   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistarit  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Sue  Hayes   (I960),  B.S.N.,  M.S.N. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Helmick    (1949),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health  and 

Director  of  Student  Health,  Woman's  College 

James  Paisley  Hendrix    (1938),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Therapeutics 

Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Hendrix   (1958),  B.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Simeon  K.  Heninger   (1955),  B.Litt.   (Oxon.),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

James  Donald  Henry   (I960),  M.M. 
Temporary  Instructor  in  Music 

Stuart  C.  Henry   (1959),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  American  Christianity 

C.  Nash  Herndon    (1958),  M.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  of  Preventive  Medicine 

in  Genetics  and  Heredity 
Stephen  Duncan  Heron,  Jr.   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Frederick  L.  Herzog   (1960),  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Th.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

Duncan  Charteris  Hetherington   (1930),  Ph.D.,  M.D 
Professor  of  Anatomy 

Albert  Heyman   (1953),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medicine 

Arthur  Owen  Hickson   (1929),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Douglas  Greenwood  Hill   (1931),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Robert  L.  Hill   (1961),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Hans  J.  Hillerbrand   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  European  Christianity 
Frederick  R.  Hine  (1958),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Marie  Hinman   (1959),  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Director 

of  Nursery  D-2  Westover  Park  Apartments 

Marcus  Edwin  Hobbs   (1935),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Clyde  Hogsed    (1957),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Clyde  Nelson  Holland  (1957),  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  314  Faculty  Apartments 

*  Resigned  January  31,   1960 


718   Underwood  Ave. 


2115  Wilson  Street 


1021  Rosehill  Avenue 


2412  West  Club  Boulevard 

Infirmary,  East  Campus 

144  Pinecrest  Road 

144  Pinecrest  Road 

702  Buchanan  Boulevard 

1407  Clarendon  Street 

101  Faculty  Apartments 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

1404  Anderson  Street 

2936  Chapel  Hill  Road 

K-3B  University  Apartments 

1216  Woodburn  Road 

Box  27,  West  Durham  Station 

Box  275,  Rt.  2,  St.  Mary's  Road 

1704  Bivins  Street 

2207  Lafayette  Street 

2317  Prince  Street 


115  Pinecrest  Road 

Dogwood  Acres,  Box  91 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Irving  Brin ton  Holley,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
William  Hollister   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Surgery 
Frederic  B.  M.  Hollyday   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Frances  Virginia  Lee  Holton  (1947),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Calvin  Bryce  Hoover   (1925),  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics 
Edward  Charles  Horn   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology 
Christopher  Horsfield   (1959),  M.A. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Doris  Ahlee  Howell   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Shao-Nan  Huang   (1959),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 
Wayland  Elroy  Hull   (1953),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 
Harold  J.  Humm   (1954),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
•Don  Dougan  Humphrey    (1945),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
fMrs.  Wanda  Sanborn  Hunter   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Allan  S.  Hurlburt   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 
Thelma  Marguerite  Ingles   (1949),  R.N.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education  and 

Director,  Division  of  Nursing  Education 
O.  Kelly  Ingram   (1959),  B.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Theology 
John  Innis   (1959),  B.S.,  Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science 
Joseph  K.  Isley   (1961),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  in  Charge  of 

Isotope  Division  and  Research 
Ann  Madeline  Jacobansky   (1953),  R.N.,  M.Ed. 

Professor  of  Nursing 

Robinson  B.  James   (1960),  B.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Religion 

Marianna  Duncan  Jenkins   (1948),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Bronislas  de  Leval  Jezierski   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Frederick  Charles  Joerg   (1947),  M.B.A. 

Professor  of  Economics 

Betty  Sue  Johnson   (1955),  R.N.,  B.S.N.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Nursing  and  Acting  Director 


2506  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Moore  County  Hospital 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Apartment  3,  2215  Elder  Street 

407  Erwin  Apartments 

1702  Duke  University  Road 

818  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

214  Facultv  Apartments 

1204  Woodburn  Road 

11171/4  Clarendon  Street 

1624  Marion  Avenue 

2528  Wrightwood  Avenue 


Apartment  2 
803  Lancaster  Street 

112  Buchanan  Boulevard 


118  Newell  Street 

3705  Pendergrass  Street 

2200  Kirkwood  Drive 

1017  Anderson  Street 

102  Faculty  Apartments 

2501  West  Club  Boulevard 

619  Morehead  Avenue 

3800  Hillgrand  Drive 

2116  Pershing  Street 


in  the  Division  of  Psychiatric  Nursing 
Charles  B.  Johnson   (1956),  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

*  Resigned  August  31,   1960 

t  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  1961 


Ryan  Road,  Route  5 


2714  McDowell  Street 
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F.  Clifford  Johnson   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology 
Gordon  L.  Johnson   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
•Terry  Walter  Johnson,  Jr.    (1954),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Barney  L.  Jones  (1956),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Edward  Ellsworth  Jones  (1953),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Thomas  T.  Jones   (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
1  Archibald  Currie  Jordan   (1925),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Helen  Louise  Kaiser  (1943),  R.P.T.T. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Therapy 

William  Arthur  Kale   (1952),  B.D. 

Professor  of  Christian  Education 
Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Kamin   (1958),  R.N.,  C.P.H.N 

Acting  Instructor  in  Nursing 

Henry  Kamin    (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Nathan  Kaufman    (1960),  B.Sc,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Thomas  F.  Keller   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Walter  Kempner   (1934),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medicine 

Ronald  Kenny   (1958),  B.S. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology 

Van  Leslie  Kenyon,  Jr.   (1945),  M.M.E. 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Grace  Pardridge  Kerby   (1947),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Alan  C.  Kerckhoff  (1958),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Gregory  Adams  Kimble   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Herbert  D.  Kimmel    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Thomas  DeArman  Kinney    (1960),  A.B.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pathology 
Norman  Kirschner  (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Surgery  and 

Associate  in  Biochemistry 
Mrs.  Janet  Smith  Kistler  (1957),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Janis  Klavins   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology  Rt.  1,  Durham,  N.  C. 

William  Klenz   (1947),  Ph.D.  24  Rogerson  Drive 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

John  L.  Kline,  Jr.    (1958),  B.A.,  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.S.  Navy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science  301  E.  Raleigh  Street,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,   1960-61 
t  Leave  of  Absence,   1960-61 


3203  Eubank  Circle 

2104  Dartmouth  Drive 

2408  Prince  Street 

2622  Pickett  Road 

1705  Forest  Road 

2621  Stuart  Drive 

147  Pinecrest  Road 

804  Berkeley  Street 

500  East  Markham  Avenue 

2417  Perkins  Road 

2417  Perkins  Road 

3309  Devon  Road 

1024  West  Markham  Avenue 

1505  Virginia  Avenue 

1010  Gloria  Avenue 

Route  3,  Hillslxno,  N.  C. 

707  Louise  Circle 

1921   Essex  Road 

2513  Wrightwood  Avenue 

702  Vickers  Avenue 

3120  Devon  Road 

614  North  Gregson  Street 
703  Louise  Circle 
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Peter  H.  Klopfer   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Paul  R.  Knox  (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Anesthesiology 
Sigmund  Koch    (1942-47;  1948),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Peter  Robert  Kosting   (1960),  B.S.,  M.Ch.M.E.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Jack  L.  Kostyo   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 
John  C.  Kouns   (1957),  D.D.S. 

Associate  in  Dentistry 
♦Paul  Jackson  Kramer   (1931),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany 
Edward  Kready  Kraybill    (1939),  M.S.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Mrs.  Juanita  Kreps  (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
William  R.  Krigbaum    (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
George  Frederic  Kuder  (1948),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Sudhir  Kumar   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 
Edward  Charles  Kunkle   (1948),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Neurology 
Mrs.  Maurine  Boie  LaBarre   (1961),  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Weston  LaBarre   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Anthropology 
Creighton  Lacy    (1953),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Missions  and  Social  Ethics 
Martin  Lakin   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  and 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Charles  Earl  Landon    (1926),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Thomas  A.  Langford    (1956),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

John  Tate  Lanning   (1927),  Ph.D. 

James  B,  Duke  Professor  of  History 
Jeanne  Larkin    (1958),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology 
John  E.  Larsh,  Jr.   (1943),  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Parasitology 
Arthur  Larson    (1958),  D.C.L. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of  the  World 

Rule  of  Law  Center 
John  Laszlo   (1960),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
Elvin  Remus  Latty   (1937),  J.D.,  J.Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Law  3620 

Richard  H.  Leach   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 


Route  1,  Box  293 

Powell  Street 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Route  2,  Durham 

3827  Sommerset  Drive 

804  Starmount  Drive 

Sour  wood  Drive 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2251  Cranford  Road 

2726  Circle  Drive 

Morgan  Creek  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2015  Woodland  Drive 

2516  Perkins  Road 

904  Lancaster  Street 

2525  Perkins  Road 

1311  Alabama  Avenue 

1311  Alabama  Avenue 
2714  Dogwood  Road 

1840  Forest  Road 
1514  Edgevale  Road 

2513  Glendale  Avenue 

3007  Surrey  Road 
Hope  Valley 

K-3D  Duke  University  Road 
Memorial  Hospital 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

3408  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

2218  Pratt  Street 

Hathaway  Road,  Hope  Valley 

1419  Dollar  Avenue 
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Richard  I.  Leighton    (I960),  B.A. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Economics 
Maurice  Lesage   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Experimental  Surgery 
•Harold  Walter  Lewis   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics 
Martha  Modena  Lewis  (1933),  M.A. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Ralph  Elton  Lewis   (1941),  M.S.  in  M.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Charles  Harris  Livengood,  Jr.   (1946),  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law 
William  S.  Livingston   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 

•Daniel  A.  Livingstone   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Charles  E.  Llewellyn,  Jr.   (1955),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Barry  L.  Logan    (1958),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  English 
Arthur  Hill  London,  Jr.   (1932),  M.D. 

Assistarit  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Ernest  Croft  Long  (1956),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Mildred  Long   (1959),  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Hans  Lowenbach   (1940),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pediatrics 

Morton  Lowengrub   (1960),  M.S. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Charles  Lucien  Baker  Lowndes    (1934),  S.J.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Law 
William  S.  Lynn,  Jr.    (1954),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 

Associate  in  Bioche?nistry 

Angus  M.  McBryde   (1931),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Pediatrics  3406  Westover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Mrs.  Ella  McColl   (1958),  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  101  West  Club  Boulevard 

Thomas  Robert  McCants   (1959),  B.S.  Commander,  U.S.  Navy 

Associate  Professor  of  Naval  Science  2309  Carver  Street 

Kenneth  Scott  McCarty   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Wallace  McClure   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Consulting  Director  of  the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center 
and  Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

Gelolo  McHugh    (1949),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Henry  Mcintosh   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  2406  N.  Duke  Street  Extension 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 


Men's  Graduate  Center 
Old  Airport  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2307  Sprunt  Street 

407  Erwin  Apartments 

1401  Alabama  Avenue 

2804  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

801  Onslow  Street 

816  Starmount  Drive 

3525  Hamstead  Court 

Route  1,  Erwin  Circle 

808  Wells  Street 
Route  1,  Box  204B 
Erwin  Road 

904  Lancaster  Street 

Route  3,  Box  79 

602  Maplewood  Avenue 

2016  Club  Boulevard 

4014  Bristol  Road,  Hope  Valley 


2713  Dogwood  Road 


204  Faculty  Apartments 


1010  Monmouth  Avenue 
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James  Thomas  McKeel,  Jr.    (1956),  B.E.E.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

John  C.  McKinney   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Professor  of  Medical 

Sociology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 
Mary  Helen  McLachlan   (1957),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dietetics 
Robert  M.  McLeod  (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Harry  Thurman  McPherson  (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
Samuel  D.  McPherson,  Jr.   (1949),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Opthalmology 
John  Nelson  Macduff  (1956),  M.M.E. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Thomas  Andrew  Mackey   (1961),  B.S. 

Computor  Laboratory  Instructor 
George  L.  Maddox   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Douglas  Blount  Maggs  (1930),  J.D.,  S.J.D. 

Professor  of  Laic  3940  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Mary  Catherine  Male   (1958),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dietetics 
Alan  Krebs  Manchester    (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 
*Clyde  Leonard  Manschreck   (1954),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

Alexander  R.  Margulis   (1957),  M.D.,  Captain,  U.S.  Army 

Visiting  Associate  in  Radiology 
Joseph  Eldridge  Markee  (1943),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Dean  in 

Charge  of  Admissions  in  School  of  Medicine 

Sidney  David  Markman   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Art  History  and  Archaeology 
William  Cary  Maxwell    (1930),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  German 
Otto  Meier,  Jr.   (1934),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Joan  Meiller   (1959),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Richard  Meiller  (1958),  M.D. 

Assistaiit  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Elijah  Eugene  Menefee,  Jr.   (1940),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine 
Horst  Meyer   (1959),  Docteur  es  Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
M.  Victor  Michalak   (1950),  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Gustavus  H.  Miller   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance,  Languages 
Norman  Miller   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiti?ig  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
fCarol  L.  Mitcham   (1955),  R.N.,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Obstetric  Nursing 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
t  Leave  of  Absence,  1960-61 


2622  Charlotte  Street 


2713  Circle  Drive 


2022  Bivins  Street 


4505  Duke  Station 


3200  Oxford  Drive 


29  Oak  Drive 


2733  Dogwood  Road 


Men's  Graduate  Center 


1012  N.  Duke  Street 


880  Louise  Circle 


406  Swift  Avenue 


2403  Prince  Street 


Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 


1015  Demerius  Street 


919  Urban  Avenue 


142  Pinecrest  Road 


113  Pinecrest  Road 


2314  Wilson  Street 


2314  Wilson  Street 


2205  Cranford  Road 


1411  Anderson  Street 


2432  Wrightwood  Avenue 


Bartram  Drive 
1-A  William  Circle 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
25  Roberson  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Jo  Anne  Mitchell   (1959),  M.S. 
Instructor  in  Nursing 

Margaret  Mitchell   (1957),  R.N.,  B.S.N.E. 

Instructor  in  Nursing 
•Robert  John  Montford    (1940),  B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Montrose  J.  Moses  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

Earl  George  Mueller    (1945),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Mrs.  Julia  Wilkinson  Mueller   (1939-41;  1946),  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

fPrances  J.  Murray   (1960),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Thomas  N.  Nash,  Jr.   (1959),  B.S.  in  M.E. 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Blaine  S.  Xashold,  Jr.   (1957),  M.Sc,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Division  of  Neurosurgery 

Aubrey  Willard  Naylor   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Botany 

Glenn  Robert  Negley   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ernest  William  Nelson   (1926),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

M.  William  Nesbitt,  Jr.   (1957),  B.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  Administration 


#1,  Atlas  Apartments 
2728  Brown  Avenue 

152  Pinecrest  Road 

1 108  Watts  Street 

1108  Watts  Street 

3362  Denise  Street 

916  Monmouth  Avenue 

410  East  Forest  Hills 

881  Louise  Circle 


Barbara  Carol  Newborg  (1952),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Medicine 


E.  G.  Newman    (I960),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Psychiatry 

Henry  Winston  Newson   (1948),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

Claude  Nichols   (1958),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

William  McNeal  Nicholson   (1935),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Assistant  Dean  in 
Charge  of  Postgraduate  Education 

Walter  McKinley  Nielsen   (1925),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Physics 
William  C.  North    (1959),  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology 

Holgar  Olof  Nygard    (1960),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Walter  D.  Obrist   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Guy  Leary  Odom   (1943),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Neurosurgery 

Daniel  Alexander  Okun    (1957),  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 

Edward  F.  Olechovsky   (1960),  A.B.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Greek 

*  Resigned.  August  30,  1900 
i  Leave  of  Absence,   1900-61 


3610  Hathaway  Road 

Box  6065,  College  Station 

1609  Peace  Street 

1503  Virginia  Avenue 

2614  Charlotte  Street 
1111  North  Gregson  Street 

1114  Woodburn  Road 


824  Anderson  Street 

139  Pinecrest  Road 

1514  Fir  Street 

1005  Lamond  Avenue 

2521  Pickett  Road 

2812  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

Dogwood  Drive,  Chapel  Hill 

1 107  Minerva  Avenue 
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Billie  Brown  Olive   (1959),  B.S.  in  E.E.,  LL.B. 

Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering 
F.  Hodge  O'Neal   (1959),  LL.B.,  S.J.D. 

Professor  of  Law 
Wayne  A.  O'Neil   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English 

Henry  J.  Oosting   (1932),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany 
Edward  Stewart  Orgain   (1934),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine 
Roderick  B.  Ormandy   (1953),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Speech  Pathology 
Robert  Tappan  Osborn    (1954),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
Suydan  Osterhout  (1959),  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  and  Instructor  in  Microbiology 

Athos  Ottolenghi    (1959),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

John  R.  Overman   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine 

Harry  Ashton  Owen,  Jr.   (1951),  B.E.E.,  M.S.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

John  Palacios   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Senior  Counselor 
in  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 

Aubrey  Edwin  Palmer   (1944),  B.S.  in  E.,  C.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

*Harold  Talbot  Parker   (1939),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

Roy  T.  Parker   (1954),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Russell  J.  Parkinson   (1959),  M.A. 
Temporary  Instructor  in  History 

Percy  Herbert  Partridge   (1959),  M.A. 
Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Joel  Francis  Paschal   (1954),  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Law 

fRansom  Rathbone  Patrick  (1954),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Art  History 

John  Patton   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry 
fLewis  Patton   (1926),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Wendell  K.  Patton    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology 
Hilda  I.  Pavlov   (1960),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Russian 
Michael  I.  Pavlov    (1960),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian 
William  Bernard  Peach   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 

t  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  1961 


113  Pinecrest  Road 

Route  2,  Chapel  Hill 

107  E.  Duke  Building,  Duke  Univ. 

2642  University  Drive 

3321  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 


14  Meadowbrook  Drive 

216  Monmouth  Avenue 

802  Starmont  Drive 

1003  Demerius  Street 

Sevier  Street 
1123  Woodburn  Road 

227  Dacian  Avenue 

2525  Highland  Avenue 

923  Dacian  Avenue 

111  Pinecrest  Road 

4141  Duke  Station 

7  Sylvan  Road 

4003  Chapel  Hill  Road 

116  Pinecrest  Road 

Highland  Hospital 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

614  Swift  Avenue 


2510  Vesson  Avenue,  Apt.  #1 

709  Reta  Road 

709  Reta  Road 

920  Dacian  Street 
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Talmage  Lee  Peele    (1939),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Medicine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  and 

Lecturer  in  Psychology  KD2  University  Apartments 

Charles  Henry  Peete,  Jr.   (1953),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  2027  Woodrow  Street 

William  P.  J.  Peete   (1955),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Assistant 

to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  2816  Winton  Road 

Harold  Sanford  Perry   (1932),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany  2303  Cranford  Road 

Solomon  Paul  Perry   (1953),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  3602  Rugby  Road 

Elbert  Lapsley  Persons   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health  723  Anderson  Street 

Walter  Scott  Persons   (1930),  A.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  612  Swift  Avenue 

Ernst  Peschel    (1953),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  2306  Pershing  Street 

•Ray  C.  Petty    (1937),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Church  History  128  Pinecrest  Road 

Olan  Lee  Petty   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  4505  Ryan  Street 

John  Bernard  Pfeiffer,  Jr.   (1949),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  3414  Rugby  Road 

James  Henry  Phillips   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  2517  Perkins  Road 

Jane  Philpott   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany  2260  Cranford  Road 

Henry  Floyd  Pickett  (1935),  A.B. 

Associate  in  Medical  Art  and  Illustration 

and  Photographer  1212  W.  Cornwallis  Road 

Kenneth  LeRoy  Pickrell    (1944).  M.D. 

Professor  of  Plastic  Surgery  3  Sylvan  Road 

Leo  Pine    (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology  2402  Chapel  Hill  Road 

Jacques  C.  Poirier    (1955),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  210  West  Lavender  Street 

Victor  Politano   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Urology  2128  Englewood  Avenue 

Calvin  L.  Porter   (1961),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Divinity  2124  Elba  St. 

Richard  M.  Portwood   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  1720  Vista  Street 

Raymond  W.  Postlethwait   (1955),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Chief  of  Surgery  at 

Veterans  Hospital  Erwin  Road 

Mary  Alverta  Poston   (1930),  A.M. 

Associate  in  Bacteriology  13  Alastair  Court,  Swift  Avenue 

Mary  Poteat   (1935),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  103  Faculty  Apartments 

William  H.  Poteat   (1960),  B.D..  Ph.D.  Greenwood  Road 

Associate  Professor  of  Christianity  and  Culture  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Benjamin  E.  Powell    (1946),  Ph.D.  3609  Hathaway  Road 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Hope  Valley 

*  Sabbatical   Leave,   Spring  1961 
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Thomas  C.  Powell   (1957),  B.S.,  Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Instructor  in  Air  Science  1024  Gloria  Avenue 

Richard  Lionel  Predmore    (1950),  D.M.L. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages  2413  Perkins  Road 

Jack  J.  Preiss   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department 

of  Psychiatry  and  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in 

Department  of  Sociology  2019  Pershing  Street 

♦James  Ligon  Price,  Jr.   (1952),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  2723  Circle  Drive 

Reynolds  Price  (1958),  B.  Litt.  (Oxon.) 

Instructor  in  English  Route  1,  Box  263 

Catherine  Proctor    (1958),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  D-8  Westover  Apartments 

Jesse  Harris  Proctor,  Jr.    (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  613  Swift  Avenue 

Albert  Ellsworth  Pugh   (1953),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Chief,  Staff  Headquarters 

Professional  Service,  Veterans  Hospital  Veterans  Hospital 

Richard  E.  Quaintance,  Jr.   (1958),  MA. 

Instructor  in  English  908  W.  Markham  Avenue 

Louis  D.  Quin   (1956),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  2740  McDowell  Street 

Gaylin  W.  Quinn   (1957),  D.D.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Orthodontics  806  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

Charles  William  Ralston   (1953),  M.F.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Soils  2531  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Dale  B.  J.  Randall   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  1 1 1  Watts  Street 

♦Robert  Stanley  Rankin   (1927),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  1227  Vickers  Avenue 

fBenjamin  Ulysses  Ratchford   (1928),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
Jack  E.  Rathmell    (1961),  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  2012  Ward  Street 

Esther  Ratliff  (1957),  B.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dietetics  402  Buchanan  Boulevard 

Israel  Thomas  Reamer  (1931),  Ph.G. 

Associate  in  Pharmacy  2406  West  Club  Boulevard 

Kenneth  James  Reardon   (1947),  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  2821  Win  ton  Road 

Robert  James  Reeves   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Radiology  920  Anderson  Street 

Mrs.  Wally  Reichenberg-Hackett   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  College  Station 

Donald  H.  Reiman   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English  503  Compton  Place 

Thomas  D.  Reynolds   (1953),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  2502  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Rallou  A.  Rhasis   (I960),  Ph.D. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Zoology  208  Buchanan  Boulevard 

Joseph  Banks  Rhine   (1927),  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Parapsychology  Laboratory  Route  3,  Hillsboro 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
t  Resigned  August  31,   1960 
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John  McFarlane  Rhoads   (1956),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatiy  and 

Visiting  Lecturer  of  Pastoral  Care  2404  Prince  Street 

McMurry  S.  Richey   (1954),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 

Christian  Education  and  Christian  Nurture  2725  Dogwood  Road 

Joseph  N.  Riddel    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  English  1412  Ruffin  Street 

Dana  Phelps  Ripley   (1959),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  2724  Erwin  Road 

Henry  Stoutte  Roberts,  Jr.   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  2527  Wrightwood  Avenue 

*John  Henderson  Roberts   (1931),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  2813  Legion  Avenue 

Herman  Robl   (1959),  Ph.D.  Dr.  habil. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  2008  West  Club  Boulevard 

fEliot  H.  Rodnick   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Consultant  in  Medical  Psychology 

Robert  Samuel  Rogers   (1937),  Ph.D.,  FA.A.R. 

Professor  of  Latin  148  Pinecrest  Road 

Theodore  Ropp   (1938),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  302  East  Woodridge  Drive 

Norman  F.  Ross   (1937),  D.D.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry  2811  Chelsea  Circle,  Hope  Valley 

Theodore  Rosett   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  in  Biochemistry  1713  James  Street 

^Robert  Seaman  Rowe   (1956),  D.Eng. 

/.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Donald  Francis  Roy   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  604  North  Gregson  Street 

John  Jesse  Rudin,  II    (1945),  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech  1017  Rosehill  Avenue 

Mabel  F.  Rudisill    (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  2121  Woodrow  Street 

Julian  Meade  Ruffin   (1930),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  816  Anderson  Street 

Ralph  Wayne  Rundles   (1945),  Ph.D.,  MX). 

Professor  of  Medicine  132  Pinecrest  Road 

JReames  Hawthorne  Sales  (1949),  B.D.,  PhD. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 
Herman  Salinger  (1955),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  3444  Rugby  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Herbert  A.  Saltzman   (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  2207  Bivins  Street 

John  Salzano   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  803  Starmont  Drive 

Karl  Sandberg  (1959),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  2117  Englewood  Avenue 

Muriel  I.  Sandeen   (1950),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  708  Louise  Circle 

Aaron  P.  Sanders   (1956),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  and  Director  of  the 

Isotope  Laboratory  108  Jennings  Lane 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
t  Resigned,  January  31,  1961 
t  Resigned,  August  31,   1960 
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•Charles  Richard  Sanders   (1937),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Baxter  B.  Sapp,  Jr.   (1960),  D.D.S. 

Associate  in  Dentistry 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Curtis  Saville   (1947),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Lloyd  Blackstone  Saville   (1946),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 
John  Henry  Saylor   (1928),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Herman  Max  Schiebel   (1939),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Surgery 
Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen   (1952),  Mag.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Zoology 
Mrs.  Bodil  Schmidt-Nielsen   (1956),  D.D.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Research  Professor  of  Zoology 

George  C.  Schoolfield   (1959),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  German 

Franz  Schrader   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Charles  W.  Hargitt 

Senior  Research  Fellow 
Francis  Xavier  Schumacher    (1937),  B.S.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  of  Forestry 
Nathan  Schupper   (1960),  D.D.S. 

Associate  in  Dentistry  222  East  Markham  Avenue 

George  T.  Schwenning   (1960),  Ph.D.  412  Smith  Avenue 

Visiting  Professor  of  Economics  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

fEsther  Louise  Schwerman   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
William  Evans  Scott   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Will  Camp  Sealy   (1946),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Thoracic  Surgery 

Walter  James  Seeley   (1925),  E.E.,  M.S. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

James  Hustead  Semans   (1953),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Urology 
Richard  K.  Seymour   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German 
Fred  Shabel    (1957),  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  AG-3D  University  Apartments 

+David  Shaw  (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department  of 

Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 

Department  of  Sociology 
John  Herman  Shields  (1926),  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
Milford  E.  Shirley   (1960),  B.B.A.,  Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
Melvin  G.  Shimm  (1953),  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law 
William  Warren  Shingleton    (1947),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  3866  Summerset  Drive 

*  Leave  of  Absence,  Fall  1960 
f  Sabbatical  Leave,   Spring  1961 
t  Died.   September  1,   1960 


103  Pinecrest  Road 

University  Apartments 

1103  Anderson  Street 

1103  Anderson  Street 

2500  Perkins  Road 

1020  Anderson  Street 

2524  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2524  Wrightwood  Avenue 

1026  West  Trinity  Avenue 

2717  Dogwood  Road 
6  Sylvan  Road 


909  Lambeth  Circle 


1311  Dollar  Avenue 


2232  Cranford  Road 


1005  Urban  Avenue 


1415  Bivins  Street 


1311  Carolina  Avenue 


1315  Vickers  Avenue 


2527  Ross  Road 


2429  Wrightwood  Avenue 
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Barry  Shmavonian    (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Department  of  Psychiatry 

and  Lecturer  in  Department  of  Psychology  3101 1.4  Wake  Forest  Road 

♦Joseph  Robert  Shoenfield    (1952),  Ph.D. 


Colonel,  U.S. 


Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  Derek  Shows    (1960),  A.B.,  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Greek 

Herbert  O.  Sieker   (1955),  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medicine 

George  Addison  Silver,  III    (1946),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Albert  J.  Silverman   (1953),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Edward  Christian  Simmons   (1947),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Ida  Simpson    (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ormond  Ralph  Simpson    (1960),  B.S.  in  M.E 
Professor  of  Naval  Science 

William  Hays  Simpson    (1930),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Allan  P.  Sindler   (1954-55;  1959),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Leroy  C.  Skinner    (1959),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Albert  G.  Smith   (1951),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 

C.  Gaddis  Smith   (1958),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  History 

David  Tillerson  Smith    (1930),  M.D.  Litt.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Grover  C.  Smith   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hilrie  Shelton  Smith    (1931),  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  American  Religious  Thought 

Jesse  Graham  Smith   (1960),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 

Joel  Smith   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Joseph  Lawton  Smith    (1960),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 

Peter  Smith   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Robert  E.  Smith    (1960),  M.D. 

Associate   in   Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Care  and  Psychiatric  Counsel 

Robert  Sidney  Smith    (1932),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Economics 

Wirt  W.  Smith   (1957),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Surgery 

Ralph  E.  Snider    (1960),  D.D.S. 
Associate  in  Dentistry 

*  Sabbatical   Leave,   Half-time,    1960-61 


1003  East  Camden  Avenue 


Apartment  A,  Sedgfield  &  Markham 

204  Forest  Wood  Drive 

3910  Dover  Road 

2433  Wrightwood  Avenue 


2501  Perkins  Road 

31  Mount  Bolus  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Marine  Corps 

2101  Myrtle  Drive 

1406  Dollar  Avenue 

1506  Kent  Street 

Piedmont  Apartments 

3831  Summerset  Drive 

3122  Oxford  Drive 

3437  Dover  Road 
Hope  Valley 

1008  Gregson  Street 

2721  Dogwood  Road 

1118  Woodburn  Road 

1014  Norwood  Avenue 

2741  McDowell  Street 

3115  Mossdale  Avenue 

Route   1,  Box  334 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2236  Cranford  Road 

3301  Surrey  Road 
Hope  Valley 

2417  Bruton  Road 
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Joachim  R.  Soramer   (1957),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 

Madison  Spach    (1957),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Dorothy  Spangler   (1954),  B.S.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Cooper  Phillips  Speaks   (1958),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  English 
Joseph  John  Spengler   (1934),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics 
Charles  Donald  Spielberger   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Hertha  D.  E.  Sponer   (1935),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics 
*Faye  Eurlene  Spring  (1956),  R.N.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Nursing 
Dale  Fisher  Stansbury   (1946),  J.S.D. 

Professor  of  Law 
Eugene  Anson  Stead,  Jr.   (1947),  M.D. 

Florence  McAlister  Professor  of  Medicine 

Robert  S.  Stempfel,  Jr.   (1957),  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 

Charles  Ronald  Stephen   (1950),  M.D.C.M.,  D.A.,  R.C.P.  &  S. 

Professor  of  Anesthesiology  and  Chief  Anesthetist 

•Harold  Patty  Stephenson   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
j-Lionel  Stevenson    (1955),  B.Litt.   (Oxon.),  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English 

William  Frank  Stinespring   (1936),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Frederick  William  Stocker  (1943),  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
Paul  Gene  Strassler   (1960),  B.S.,  M.S.,  MA 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Howard  A.  Strobel   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
John  Strugnell   (1960),  B.A.,  MA. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  in  Divinity  School 
Wippert  A.  Stumpf   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Albert  L.  Sturm   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Charles  Woodrow  Styron   (1946),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
Herbert  P.  Sullivan   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Religion 
John  D.  Sullivan   (1958),  PhD. 

Assistant  Professor  in  School  of  Forestry 
Elizabeth  Read  Sunderland   (1939-42;  1943),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Louis  Earl  Swanson    (1949),  A.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration  and 

Assistajit  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital 


913  Lambeth  Circle 

2016  Sunset  Avenue 

6966  College  Station 

G3C  University  Apartments 

2240  Cranford  Road 

3309  Avon  Road 

3309  Avon  Road,  Hope  Valley 


1008  West  Trinity  Avenue 

2122  Myrtle  Drive 

3439  Rugby  Road,  Hope  Valley 

1608  University  Drive 

818  Starmont  Drive 

3106  Devon  Road 

1107  Watts  Street 

1124  West  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 


B.S.M.E. 


306  N.  Columbia  Street 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1510  Woodburn  Road 

620  Pamlico  Street 

127  Pinecrest  Road 

2801  Dogwood  Road 

615  St.  Marys  Street 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1213  Carolina  Avenue 

877  Louise  Circle 

6416  College  Station 


2418  Wrightwood  Avenue 


*  Resigned,  August  31,  1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
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1 101  Norwood  Avenue 


Charles  Tanford    (1960),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Biochemistry 
♦Haywood  Maurice  Taylor   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Toxicology  and  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Marcel  Tetel    (1960),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  2816  Erwin  Road,  Apt.  7-C 

fKenneth  John  Tharp   (1953),  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  2610  Acadia  Street 

Stephen  W.  Thessleff   (1961),  M.D. 

J'isiting  Professor  of  Zoology  1615  Peace  Street 

Ralph  Edward  Thiers  (1960),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Associate  Director  of 

Clinical  Chemistry  Laboratories  1405  Cole  Mill  Road 

Joseph  Miller  Thomas   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  2215  Cranford  Road 

Ronnie  Edward  Thomas    (1960) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Varsity  Apartments 

Walter  Lee  Thomas,  Jr.   (1932-35;  1937-42;  1945),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  3615  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Edgar  Tristram  Thompson    (1935),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  138  Pinecrest  Road 

Leonard  Monteath  Thompson   (1960),  M.A.,  B.A.   (Honors),  M.A.   (Oxon),  D.  Litt. 


Visiting  Professor  in  History 
Alfred  Tischendorf   (1955),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

David  Ronald  Tilley   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiti?ig  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physics 

Elias  Tone   (1951),  Doctor  en  Filosofia  y  Letras 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
James  Nardin  Truesdale   (1930),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Greek 
Herman  Turk    (1959).  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Sociology  in  Department 

of  Psychiatry  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

in  Department  of  Sociology 
Arlin  Turner    (1953),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
Mrs.  Violet  Horner  Turner  (1943),  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Richard  Lovejoy  Tuthill    (1953),  Ed.D. 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Malcolm  P.  Tyor   (1955),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
Luella  Jane  Uhrhane   (1947),  R.N.,  M.P.H.,  B.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education 
Leonard  Unger   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor  in  English 

Charles  Rowe  Vail   (1939),  M.S.  in  E.E.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineeri?ig 
JBetty  Joan  Van  Huben   (1957),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
Vartan  Vartanian    (1961),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Anesthesiology 

*  Died,  September  21,  1960 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
t  Resigned  August   31,   1960 


2211-D  Carolee  Apartments 


416  Carolina  Circle 

1402  West  Green  Street 

1121  Anderson  Street 

105  Pinecrest  Road 

1216  Roosevelt  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1115  Woodburn  Road 

2106  Summit  Road 

2709  Dogwood  Road 

922  Green  Street 

206  Faculty  Apartments 

2307  Sprunt  Avenue 

2730  Circle  Drive 


403  Edwards  Street 
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F.  John  Vernberg  (1951),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

John  Verner   (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
Patrick  R.  Vincent    (1954),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
Mrs.  Christa  von  Roebel   (1954),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Albert  Edward  Wackerman   (1938),  M.F. 

Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr.   (1957),  B.S. 

Assistant  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Salih  J.  Wakil   (1959),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Hallam  Walker   (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

John  M.  Wallace    (1957),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
Loring  Baker  Walton   (1929),  Lie.  es  L.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Calvin  Lucian  Ward   (1952),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

•Charles  Eugene  Ward   (1927),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

Seth  L.  Warner  (1955),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Raymond  Waters   (1959),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Elizabeth  Watling   (1959),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  Nursing 

George  Archibald  Watson,  Jr.   (1950),  M.D. 
Associate  in  Pediatrics 

Richard  Lyness  Watson,  Jr.   (1939),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

fVernon  Elgin  Way   (1930),  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Greek 

Henry  Weitz    (1950),  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Paul  Welsh   (1948),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Martha  L.  Wertz   (1960),  A.B.,  M.S.W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Joseph  Cable  Wetherby   (1947),  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Robert  Hasley  Wettach    (1961),  LL.B.,  S.J.D. 

Visiting  Lecturer  of  Law 

Robert  W.  Wheat   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

Richard  Seabrook  Wheeler   (1960),  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Fred  M.  White   (1959),  M.F. 

Instructor  in  Forestry  and  Forest  Superintendent 

*  Sabbatical  Leave,  Fall  1960 
t  Resigned.   August    30.    1960 


Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
Beaufort,  N.  C. 


2401   Cranford  Road 

1601  Bivins  Street 

2303  Pershing  Street 

3610  Dover  Road 

Hope  Valley 

1017  Lakewood  Avenue 

889  Louise  Circle 

2716  Augusta  Drive 

1212  Virginia  Avenue 

2235  Cranford  Road 


K-3C  University  Apartments 


2429  Perkins  Road 


2404  Vesson  Avenue,  Apt.  4 


608  East  Club  Boulevard 


108 1,4  Buchanan  Boulevard 


4023  Bristol  Road 


109  Pinecrest  Road 


2716  Circle  Drive 

2749  Dogwood  Road 

832  Louise  Circle 

2306  Prince  Street 

615  Greenwood  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2108  Summit  Street 

2614  Stuart  Drive 

Box  4144,  Duke  Station 
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J.  Earl  White    (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine  1022  W.  Markham  Avenue 

Arthur  Whitehill   (I960),  Ph.D.  Coker  Drive, 

J'isiting  Professor  of  Economics  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Remlin  Whitridge   (1947),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  1511  West  Pettigrew  Street 

Karl  Milton  Wilbur   (1946),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Zoology  2404  Button  Road 

Robert  L.  Wilbur   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  1305  Carroll  Street 

Pelham  Wilder,  Jr.   (1949),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  2514  Wrightwood  Avenue 

Herbert  L.  Wilkerson   (1960),  B.A.,  Major,  U.S.  Navy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  R.O.T.C.  3818  Hillgrand  Circle 

Mrs.  Alice  Wilkinson   (1960),  M.S. 

Temporary  Instructor  in  Music  1802  Hillcrest  Drive 

Mrs.  Hilda  Pope  Willett   (1948),  Ph.D.  1953  Clark  Avenue 

Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

George  Walton  Williams  (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  619  Swift  Avenue 

James  Wesley  Williams   (1937),  A.B.,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  South  Lowell  Road,  Bahama,  X.  C. 

Robert  Marshall  Williamson   (1951),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics  20  Meadowbrook  Drive 

•Neil  L.  Wilson   (1957),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  201   Faculty  Apartments 

Robert  Renbert  Wilson    (1925),  Ph.D. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Political  Science  717  Anderson  Street 

Ruby  Wilson   (1959),  M.S.X. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  2010  Chapel  Hill  Road 

Thomas  G.  Wilson    (1959),  Sc.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  2413  Pickett  Road 

William  P.  Wilson   (1961),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Head  of  the 

Division  of  Electroencephalography  1209  Virginia  Avenue 

Orval  S.  Wintermute    (1958),  B.D. 

Instructor  in  Religion  1103  North  Duke  Street 

Loren  Ralph  Withers   (1949),  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  2741  Dogwood  Road 

Cecil  H.  Womble   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Latin  1802  Sunset  Boulevard 

Barnes  Woodhall   (1937-43;  1945),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Neurosurgery  4006  Dover  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Frank  W.  Woods    (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture  1614  University  Drive 

fRobert  Hilliard  Woody   (1929),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  2734  Circle  Drive 

Alma  Lorraine  Woodyard    (1954),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  880  Louise  Circle 

Frank  T.  Wooten,  III   (1959),  B.S.E.E. 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  813  Buchanan  Boulevard 

Boyd  T.  Worde    (1958),  M.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Radiology  504  Carver  Street 

*  Leave  of  Absence,   1960-61 
t  Sabbatical  Leave,  1960-61 
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Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Hedgepeth  Wray   (1955),  M.F.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Donald  P.  Wylie   (1957),  M.B.A.,  J.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
James  B.  Wyngaarden    (1956),  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Biochemistry 

James  O.  Wynn   (1959),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Medicine 
William  P.  Yohe   (1958),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

James  G.  Yoho  (1957),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Forest  Economics 
Charles  R.  Young   (1954),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Helen  Rose  Young  (1957),  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Paul  Young   (1956),  MA. 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

W.  Glenn  Young  (1954),  M.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery 

Harry  T.  Zankel   (1956),  M.D. 

Associate  in  Rehabilitation  and  Chief  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at  V.A.  Hospital 

Karl  Edward  Zener   (1928),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 


819  Demerius  Street 

2602  Augusta  Drive 

1106  West  Knox  Street 

Route  2,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2021  Dartmouth  Drive 

2317  Huron  Avenue 

124  Andrews  Road 

A3A  University  Apartments 

1110  Shepherd  Street 

1407  Dollar  Avenue 

123  Newell  Street 
2727  Sparger  Road 


PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS 

1008  Alabama  Avenue 

2400  Chapel  Hill  Road 

211-B  Men's  Graduate  Center 

1426  Woodland  Drive 

5D  Westover  Park  Apartments 

15  Goodyear  Circle 

613  West  Markham  Avenue 

2109  Ervin  Circle 

Elf  Street,  Campus  Apartments 

2251  Cranford  Road 

1003  South  Duke  Street 

942  Lambeth  Circle 

2108  Englewood  Avenue 

2205 1/2  Pike  Street 


Robert  Douglas  Allsbrook,  MA. 

Ma  the  ma  tics 

Jean  Anderson,  M.A. 

English 
Norbert  Sherman  Artzt,  M.A. 

English 
James  Robert  Belflower,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Steven  David  Blume,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Mary  Watkins  Bowers,  Ph.D. 

Education 

Harry  Raymond  Boyd,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Samuel  Raymond  Bright,  M.A. 

History 

Donald  Cairns  Brown,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Holgar  Brix,  Ph.D. 

Botany 

Mrs.  Anne-Marie  Bryan,  Baccalaureat,  Lie.  en  Droit,  MA.T 

Romance  Languages 
Donald  Amos  Calleson,  B.S.  in  M.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Tuncer  Cebeci 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Leslie  F.  Chard,  II,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
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Bruce  C.  Cresson,  B.D.,  Th.M. 
Religion 

Harold  F.  Crist,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
John  Monroe  Cunningham,  Jr.,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

Mrs.  Barbara  Cushman,  B.M. 

M  usic 
Winfried  R.  Dallmayr,  Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

John  Blake  Darling,  M.A. 
Botany 

Edith  Duffy,  M.A. 
English 

Neil  R.  Fletcher,  B.S. 

Physics 

Charles  Kugler  Franzen,  M.S. 

Education 

George  H.  Gadbois,  Jr.,  M.A. 

Political  Science 
Mrs.  Janet  Coon  Gillette,  M.A. 

Roma?ice  Languages 

John  Spellman  Glenn,  B.S. 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Samuel  L.  Hall,  B.S.  in  C.E. 
Mathematics 

William  Frank  Halloran,  A.B. 
Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

William  Edward  Hammond.  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Wayne  Earle  Haskin,  M.A. 

English 
Carol  Hogue,  M.S.N. 

Nursing 
George  Michael  Holley,  B.S. 

Mathematics 

John  Aiken  Horton,  B.S. 
Mathematics 

Cheng-Chang  Hu,  B.S. 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Harold  Quiskey  Huglin,  B.S. 

Mathematics 

Cyrus  M.  Johnson 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Fred  Clifford  Johnson,  II,  M.A. 

Zoology 
Lafayette  Jackson  Jones,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Leonidas  J.  Jones,  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Electrical  Engineering 
James  C.  Kimberly,  MA. 

Sociology 
Lungsford  Richardson  King,  B.S. 

Mathematics 


Box  276,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Box  1157,  Men's  Graduate  Center 

4114  Duke  Station 

2022  Myrtle  Drive 

818  Onslow  Street 

204  Pineview  Road 

1003  Lamond  Street 

2703  University  Drive 

804  Green  Street,  Apt.  3-D 

223  Woodridge  Drive 

107  Ep worth  Street 

613  Hicks  Street 

Laurel  Hill  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Box  5833,  Duke  Station 

Forestdale  Drive 

Rose  Sharon  Road 

407  Watts  Street 

3504  East  Oak  Drive 

2018  Bivins  Street 

2403  Prince  Street 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

2209  Morehead  Avenue 

1707  Maryland  Avenue 

2123  Englewood  Avenue 

1026  West  Trinity  Avenue 

5-B,  1803  House  Avenue 

Apt.  4,  918  Monmouth  Avenue 

602  Buchanan  Boulevard 
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Allen  J.  Koppenhaver,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Arthur  Zolton  Kovacs,  A.B. 

Physics 
Quentin  E.  Kraft,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

Szymon  Krynski 
Russian 

Lincoln  Filene  Ladd,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Karl  Madison  Longley,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Mathematics 
Eugene  J.  Lynch,  M.A. 

Physics 
George  H.  MacLean,  B.S. 

Economics 

George  McCelvey,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

James  Samuel  McKnight,  B.S.  in  E.E. 
Electrical  Engineering 

Clifton  Darrell  Mann,  B.S. 

Economics 
Dorothy  Mansfield-Jones,  M.A. 

Botany 
Eugene  S.  Mauney,  A.B.,  M.M. 

Music 
Robert  B.  Meyer 

Chemistry 

Virginia  Michalak,  A.M. 
English 

Jehangir  Farhad  Mirza,  B.E. 
Civil  Engineering 

Alexander  William  Molina,  B.S.  in  C.E. 
Civil  Engineering 

Albert  Otto  Momm,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Gene  F.  Morris 

Chemistry 

Thomas  R.  Nesbitt,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Civil  Engineering 
Carl  Duncan  Parker,  B.S.E. 

Electrical  Engineering 
Loren  D.  Pegg,  M.S. 

Mathematics 
Dewayne  A.  Peterson,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 

Robert  A.  Pittillo,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.E.S. 
Education 

Jai  Raj  Narain  Rajan,  B.S.  in  Physics,  B.S.  in  C.E. 
Civil  Engineering 

Lois  Jean  Reid,  B.S. 
Mathematics 

R.  Jack  Roth,  M.S.A.,  M.S. 

Mathematics 


T-4,  Piedmont  Apartments 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

2057  Granville  Circle 

311  West  Trinity  Avenue 

4937  Carteret  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

300  West  Markham  Avenue 

716  Morreene  Road 

H-13  Westover  Park  Apartments 

2041  Cornwallis  Road 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

540A  Dogwood  Drive 

928  Lambeth  Circle 

%  St.  Stephens  Episcopal  Church 
Goldsboro,  X.  C. 

1507  Pettigrew  Street 

2432  Wrightwood  Avenue 

703  Cleveland  Street 

506  West  Knox  Street 

3106  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

1001  Carolina  Avenue 

2726  Erwin  Road 

404i/2  West  Markham  Avenue 

936  Lambeth  Circle 

320  Anderson  Street 

Route  2,  Box  396 

902  Sedgefield  Street 

Box  6273  College  Station 

821  Lancaster  Street 


Educational  Administration 
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Larry  Kermit  Richman,  MA. 

Graduate   Tutor  in  English 
Armagan  Sanver,  M.S. 

Civil  Engineering 
George  Fletcher  Schlatter,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Sina  Hasen  Serinkan,  B.S. 

Civil  Engineering 
Robert  N.  Shorter,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Calvin  Lee  Skaggs,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Philip  Cox  Smith,  B.S.M.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
William  K.  Stars,  M.A. 

Art 
John  Luther  Steinmetz,  B.S. 

Mathematics 
Wilbur  C.  Stewart,  B.S.  in  E.E. 

Electrical  Engineerijig 
Dewey  M.  Stowers,  M.A. 

Economics 
Philip  J.  Traci,  M.A. 

English 
Gurkan  Unal,  B.S.  in  C.E. 

Civil  Engineering 
William  Oliver  Walker,  Jr.,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.A. 

Religion 
LeGrand  Joseph  Weller,  Jr.,  B.S. 

Political  Science 
Donald  L.  Williams,  B.D. 

Religion . 
Leland  H.  Williams,  M.S. 

Mathematics 
Mrs.  Carol  Wetherby,  M.A. 

English 
William  R.  Wiseman,  Ph.D. 

Physics 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Coslow  Wimsatt,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Graduate  Tutor  in  English 
Donald  Wright,  B.M.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Westover  Park  Apartments,  #5D 

801  Underwood  Avenue 

106  Noble  Street 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1417  James  Street 
3904  Indiana  Avenue 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

323  West  Trinity  Avenue 

Route  2,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1916  Glendale  Avenue 

903  Monmouth  Avenue 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

Box  193,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

208  Buchanan  Boulevard 

1417  James  Street 

2517  Pickett  Road 

Route  2,  Farrington  Road 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2  Campus  Apartments 

711  West  Knox  Street 

2306  Prince  Street 

915  Lambeth  Circle 

4091,4  N.  Gregson  Street 

613  Hicks  Street 


Educational  Administration 


Robert  Taylor  Cole,  Ph.D. 

Provost 
Marcus  Edwin   Hobbs,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  University 
Barnes  Woodhall,  M.D. 

Assistant  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
Frank  Traver  deVyver,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Provost 
Richard  Lovejoy  Tuthill,  Ed.D. 

University  Registrar 


7  Sylvan  Road 
115  Pinecrest  Road 

4006  Dover  Road 

8  Sylvan  Road 
2709  Dogwood  Road 
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Roberta  Florence  Brinkley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  of  the  Woman's  College 
Alan  Krebs  Manchester,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Trinity  College 

Ellen  Harris  Huckabee,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruction,  Woman's  College 

Marianna  Duncan  Jenkins,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruction, 

Woman's  College 
Walter  James  Seeley,  E.E.,  M.S. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 

Robert  B.  Cox,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Men 
Charles  Buchanan  Johnson,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 
Barney  Lee  Jones,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 

Howard  Austin  Strobel,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 
Mary  Grace  Wilson,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women 
Lillian  Armfield  Lee,  A.M. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women 

William  Lambreth  Brinkley,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.P.S. 

Associate  Registrar 
Clark  R.  Cahow,  B.D. 

Assistant  Registrar 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson  Persons,  A.M. 

Director  of  Admissions,  Woman's  College 

Everett  Broadus  Weatherspoon,  A.B. 

Director  of  Admissions,  Trinity  College  and 

the  College  of  Engineering 
Shirley  Anne  Ware,  A.B. 

Admissions  Counselor 
Richard  Marshall  Ware,  M.A. 

Admissions  Counselor 

Margaret  L.  Coleman,  A.M. 

Central  Records  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Holt  McElduff,  A.B. 

Recorder,  College  of  Engineering 

Louise  Seabolt,  A.M. 
Recorder 

Robert  L.  Dickens,  M.S.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  University 
Henry  Weitz,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 
Robert  Merle  Colver,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 
Allan  Murray  Cartter,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science 
Francis  E.  Bowman,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions, 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Robert  Earl  Cushman,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 


East  Campus 
406  Swift  Avenue 

618  Morehead  Avenue 

619  Morehead  Avenue 
1005  Urban  Avenue 

2319  Club  Boulevard 

2714  McDowell  Street 

2622  Pickett  Road 

1119  Woodburn  Road 

Faculty  Apartments 

25  Alastair  Court 

Swift  Avenue 

2740  Dogwood  Road 

1009  Green  Street 

612  Swift  Avenue 

125  Pinecrest  Road 
650  Cranford  Avenue 
650  Cranford  Avenue 

918  Urban  Avenue 

100  Forest  Wood  Drive 

12  Alastair  Court 
Swift  Avenue 

2717  Circle  Drive 

2716  Circle  Drive 

2720  Circle  Drive 

1208  Dwire  Place 

2114  Woodrow  Street 
2022  Myrtle  Drive 


Business  Administration 
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Ellwood  Scott  Harrar,  Ph.D.,  ScD. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
Elvin  Remus  Latty,  J.D.,  J.Sc.D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
Ann  Madeline  Jacobansky,  R.N.,  B.S.N.E.,  M.Ed. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
James  T.  Cleland,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Dean  of  the  Chapel 
O.  Kelley  Ingram,  B.D. 

Associate  Dean  of  Students,  Divinity  School 
Olan  L.  Petty,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Cazlyn  Green  Bookhout,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
F.  John  Vernberg,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director  for  Research,  Duke  Marine 
Helen  Mildred  Kendall,  A.B. 

Administrative  Assistant  and  Secretary  of  the 

Divinity  School 


2228  Cranford  Road 

3620  Hathaway  Road 

Faculty  Apartments 

2117  Myrtle  Drive 

3705  Pendergrass  Street 

4505  Ryan  Street 

1307  Alabama  Avenue 

Laboratory  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Faculty, 


Faculty  Apartments 


Business  Administration 


Alfred  Smith  Brower,  A.B. 

Treasurer 
Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen,  MA.,  C.P.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Comptroller 
Edwin  Constant  Bryson,  LL.B. 

University  Attorney 
John  M.  Dozier,  A.B. 

Assistant  Business  Manager  and  Secretary 

of  the  University 
Stephen  C.  Harward,  A.B.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  Comptroller  and  Internal  Auditor 
Henry  Speck  Morgan,  A.B. 

Bursar 
Ernest  Lee  Haywood,  A.B. 

Chief  Accountant 
Riley  T.  Smith 

Supervisor,  Tabulating  Department 
Ralph  Earle,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Vice-Admiral,  USN    (Ret.) 

Administrative  Assistant 
R.  Homer  Bass,  A.B.,  C.P.A. 

Assistant  Internal  Auditor 
John  Ellwood  Doxey,  A.M. 

Purchasing  Agent 
Walter  Glen  Cooper,  B.A. 

Personnel  Director 
Theodore  Warren  Minah,  B.S.  in  H.M. 

Director  of  Dining  Hall  Operations 
Mary  Robinson,  B.A.,  B.S. 

Manager,  the  Diiiing  Halls,  Woman's  College 
Noma  Sharp  Clayton 

Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Graduate  Center 
Jesse  David  Wellons,  Jr. 

Manager  of  Stores  Operations 


614  West  Campus  Drive 

216  Forest  Wood  Drive 

818  Anderson  Street 

2510  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2502  Sevier  Street 

2705  Brighton  Road 

3512  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2018  Wilson  Street 

2501  Perkins  Road 

104  Newell  Street 

1004  Broad  Street 

2413  Prince  Street 

2117  Club  Boulevard 

2729  Circle  Drive 

1412  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

2703  Augusta  Drive 
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William  Edward  Whitford,  A.B. 

Director  of  Operation  and  Maintenance 
William  Kenneth  Howard,  B.S. 

Maintenance  Engineer 
Henry  Franklin  Bowers,  A.B. 

Manager  of  Operations 

Carl  A.  Boy 

Superintendent  of  Utilities 


146  Pinecrest  Road 

106  Pinecrest  Road 

2505  Perkins  Road 

2214  Erwin  Road 


Public  Relations 


Charles  Edward  Jordan,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relations 
Robert  L.  Thompson,  A.M. 

Executive  Secretary,  University  Scholarship  Committee 
Clarence  E.  Whitefield,  A.B. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Information  800  East  Forest  Hills  Boulevard 

Norman  Nelson,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
William  B.  Strawn,  A.B. 

Staff  Writer 
Deanna  Lee  Daniels,  A.B. 

Staff  Writer 
Glenn  Edward  Mann,  A.B. 

Directoi ,  Office  of  Athletic  Information 
Fannie  Yarbrough  Mitchell 

Director,  Appointments  Office 


615  West  Campus  Drive 
2618  Pickett  Road 


1305  Carolina  Avenue 

1800  Ruin  Street 

2  Cobb  Terrace 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Cole  Mill  Road 

16  Alastair  Court 


Alumni  Affairs 


Charles  Aubrey  Dukes,  A.B. 

Director 
Anne  Garrard,  A.M. 

Assistant  Director 
Roger  L.  Marshall,  A.B. 

Alumni  Secretary;  Editor,  Alumni  Register 
William  Allen  Tyree,  A.B. 

Field  Secretary,  Duke  University  Loyalty  Fund 
William  L.  Canine,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Charlotte  Corbin,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
M.  Laney  Funderburk,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Harry  R.  Jackson,  A.B. 

Assistant  Editor  of  Alumni  Register 
William  B.  Jennings,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Fred  W.  Whitener,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
Patsy  G.  McKay,  A.B. 

Recorder 
Thad  W.  Sparks 

University  Photographer 


1309  Oakland  Avenue 

1411  North  Duke  Street 

Route  3,  Hillsboro,  X.  C. 

610  Buchanan  Boulevard 

Rt.  1,  Moncure,  N.  C. 

2138  Myrtle  Drive 

1915  Morehead  Avenue 

Kerley  Road 

University  Apartments 

1524  Woodburn  Road 

Route  2,  Roxboro  Road 

1308  Ruffin   Street 


Student  Life 

Student  Life 

Herbert  James  Herring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice  President  in  the  Division  of  Student  Life 

Paul  Robey  Bryan,  Ph.D. 
Conductor  of  the  Bands 

Robert  B.  Cox,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Men 
Mary  Grace  Wilson,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women 
Miss  Lillian  Lee,  A.M. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Undergraduate  "Women 

William  J.  Griffith,  A.B. 
Director,  Student  Union 

Mrs.  Ella  Fountain  Pratt,  A.B. 

Program  Director,  Student  Union 

Mrs.  Mildred  Little  Hendrix,  B.S. 
University  Organist 

I'aul  Young,  M.A. 

Director  of  Choral  Music 
William  E.  Waters,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Director  of  Choral  Music 
Howard  Charles  Wilkinson,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  the  University  and  Director  of  Religious  Life 

Barbara  Benedict,  B.D. 

Associate  Director  of  Student  Religious  Life, 

Woman's  College 
Robert  Perry  Hyatt,  B.D. 

Associate  Director  of  Student  Religious  Life, 

West  Campus 
Arthur  Lewis  Brandenburg,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  Methodist  Students 

Charles  Earl  Johnson,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  Presbyterian  Students 
Joseph  William  O'Brien,  B.D.,  M.A. 

Chaplain  to  Episcopal  Students 
George  Washington  Shuford,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  Lutheran  Students 
William  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  Baptist  Students 
Paul  Wesley  Aitken,  B.D. 

Chaplain  of  Duke  Hospital 

Elbert  L.  Persons,  M.D. 

Director  of  Student  Health 
Caroline  E.  Helmick,  M.D. 

Director  of  Student  Health,  Woman's  College 

Mozelle  Vestal,  R.N. 

Resident  Nurse,  Woman's  College 

Mrs.  Ruth  Smith,  R.N. 
Nurse,  Woman's  College 

Mrs.  Ollie  Phillips  Burnett,  R.N. 
Head  Nurse,  West  Campus 

Mrs.  Mary  Eva  Scholfield,  R.N. 

Assistant  Head  Nurse,  West  Campus 
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2010  Myrtle  Drive 

2118  West  Club  Boulevard 

2319  Club  Boulevard 

Faculty  Apartments 

25  Alastair  Court 

2518  Wrightwood  Avenue 

2007  Ruffin  Street 

14  1  Pinecrest  Road 

1110  Shepherd  Street 

1324  Vickers  Avenue 

2021  Myrtle  Drive 

Route  1,  Mt.  Sinai  Road 

Route  2,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

1406  Kent  Street 

1203  North  Gregson  Street 

1110  Arnette  Avenue 

H-3C  University  Apartments 

2301  Chapel  Hill  Road 

1152  Delano  Street 

723  Anderson  Street 

East  Campus,  Infirmary 

East  Campus,  Infirmary 

1817  Glendale  Avenue 

1423  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

307  North  Gregson  Street 
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Henry  Weitz,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 

Robert  Merle  Colver,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance 
John  Palacios,  Ph.D. 

Senior  Counselor 


2716  Circle  Drive 


2720  Circle  Drive 


227  Dacian  Avenue 


Other  Officers 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Frank  Traver  de  Vyver,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ashbel  Green  Brice,  A.M. 

Director  and  Editor 

John  C.  Menapace 

Production  Manager  and  Editorial  Assistant 

William  G.  Owens,  M.A. 
Business  Manager 

MUSIC 

Allan  Hadley  Bone,  M.M. 

Conductor  of  the  Symphony  Orchestras 

Paul  Robey  Bryan,  Ph.D. 

Conductor  of  the  Bands 
John  Kennedy  Hanks,  M.A. 

Director  of  Voice  Ensemble 
James  Henry,  M.M. 

Director  of  Marching  Bands 
Mrs.  Melinda  Keys 

Assistant  Slide  Librarian 
William  Klenz,  Ph.D. 

Conductor  of  the  Collegium  Musicum 
Miss  Connie  Kneedler,  B.A. 

Record  Librarian 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Curtis  Saville,  M.A. 

Director  of  the  Madrigal  Group 
Loien  Ralph  Withers,  M.S. 

Director  of  Piano  Ensemble 


8  Sylvan  Road 

813  Vickers  Avenue 

Cornwallis  Road 

1108  Minerva  Avenue 

2314  Club  Boulevard 

2118  West  Club  Boulevard 

1810  Glendale  Avenue 

1407  Clarendon  St. 


ART 


Mrs.  Edith  C.  London 

Slide  Librarian 
Miss  Barbara  Stoughton 

Assistant  Slide  Librarian 


Duke  University  Apartments 
24  Rogerson  Drive 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1314  Clarendon  St. 

1103  Anderson  Street 

2741  Dogwood  Road 


1508  Oakland  Avenue 

C-101  Boyland  Apts. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Edmund  McCullough  Cameron   (1926),  A.B. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
James  Robert  Bly   (1949),  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 

Soccer;  Director,  Intramural  Athletics 
Victor  Albert  Bubas   (1959),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Coach  of  Basketball 
Albert  George  Buehler   (1955),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 

Cross  Country;  Assistant  Track  Coach 


2818  Chelsea  Circle 
Hope  Valley 


2001  Ruffin  Street 
1021  Anderson  Street 

2114  Ruffin  Street 
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Herschel  Amos  Caldwell   (1930) 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football  3100  Devon  Road,  Hope  Valley 

Robert  Lee  Chambers  (1933),  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Coach  of  Varsity  Track;  Head  Trainer  2311  Prince  Street 

Robert  Calvin  Cox   (1942),  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football;  Coach  of  Tennis  1913  University  Drive 

Carmen  M.  Falcone   (1946),  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Coach  of 

Varsity  Wrestling;  Assistant  in  Football  University  Apartments 

Ellis  P.  Hagler   (1936) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Coach  of  Varsity 

Golf;  Manager  Golf  Club  House  Cornwallis  Road 

Francis  Parks  Harrison    (1947),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Wrestling  2722  Circle  Drive 

William  John  Harvey   (1960),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  1421   Woodland  Drive 

Carl  Clifton  James  (1954),  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Athletic  Director  2402  Wrightwood  Avenue 

John  Douglas  Knotts   (1958) 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football  1753  Morehead  Avenue 

Robert  Agner  Lutz   (1960).  B.A. 

Assisant  Instructor  in  Phxsical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Golf  1206  Oval  Drive 

Ronnie  Edward  Thomas   (1960) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Coach  of  Golf  Varsity  Apartments 

Hubert  Murry  Lewis   (1937),  B.S. 

Business  Manager  of  Athletics  63  Beverly  Drive 

•Robert  John  Montford   (1940).  B.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Assistant  Trainer  3300  Cole  Mill  Road 

William  D.  Murray  (1951).  A.B. 

Head  Coach  of  Football  2016  Myrtle  Drive 

Clarence  McKay  Parker   (1947) 
Assistant  Coach  of  Football,  and 
Coach  of  Baseball  9  Westover  Park  Apartments 

Walter  Scott  Persons  (1930),  A.B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 

Coach  of  Swimming;  Coach  of  Lacrosse  612  Swift  Avenue 

Martin  T.  Pierson    (1951),  M.C.E. 

Assistant  Coach  of  Football  2738  Circle  Drive 

Frederick  Alan  Shabel   (1957),  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant 

Coach  of  Basketball  University  Apartments 

Leroy  Cornelius  Skinner   (1959),  M.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant 

Coach  of  Lacrosse  and  Soccer  805  Demerit! s  Street 

Raymond  Chevalier  Waters    (1959),  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education;  Assistant 

Coach  of  Basketball  608  East  Club  Boulevard 

Theodore  Webster  Youngling  (1959) 
Assistant  Coach  of  Football  2306  Indian  Trail 

*  Resigned,  August  31,  1960 
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HOUSE  COUNSELORS,  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Amanda  Adams,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Addoms  House  Addoms  House 

Mildred  Donaldson  Durden,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Brown  House  Brown  House 

Margaret  Ann  Goodman,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Bassett  House  Bassett  House 

Elizabeth  Anne  Hawks,  M.A. 

Counselor,  Gilbert  House  Gilbert  House 

Henrietta  Ellen  Hertzog,  M.S. 

Counselor,  Southgate  Hall  Southgate  Hall 

Nancy  Thames  Lippard,  M.Ed. 

Counselor,  Giles  House  Giles  House 

Betty  Page  Northington,  A.B. 

Counselor,  Pegram  House  Pegram  House 

Carolyn  Kenne  Slack,  A.B. 

Counselor,  Alspaugh  House  Alspaugh  House 

Ida  Mae  Speeks,  A.K. 

Counselor,  Aycock  House  Aycock  House 

Catherine  Anne  Wright,  A.B. 

Counselor,  Jarvis  House  Jarvis  House 


818  Onslow  Street 

2623  Lawndale  Avenue 

1209  Dwire  Place 

Ashley  Road 


FOOD  SERVICES 

Mrs.  Mae  Bennett 

Service  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 

Mrs.  Barbara  Clark,  B.S. 

Assistant  Manager,  the  Dining  Hall,  Gilbert-Addoms 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Cox,  B.S. 

Manager,  the  Dining  Hall,  Gilbert-Addoms 

Bernard  J.  Gordenstein,  B.S. 

Assistant  to  the  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  College 

Harvey  Grunke 

Assistant  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Graduate  Center  Route  1,  Box  5 

Joel  W.  Hobgood 

Dining  Hall  Supervisor,  the  Dining  Halls, 

Men's  Colleges  1508  Morning  Glory  Avenue 

Marvin  G.  Johnson 

Assistant  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls, 

Woman's  College  1304  North  Duke  Street 

Barbara  Mackintosh,  B.S. 

Supervisor,  the  Oak  Room,  Men's  Colleges  114  Faculty  Apartments 

Jane  McClung,  B.S. 

Food  Supervisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
David  Neal 

Dining  Hall  Supervisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 

Mrs.  Mae  Neal 

Dining  Hall  Supervisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
Alfred  S.  Stephens 

Personnel  Manager,  the  Dining  Halls,  Men's  Colleges 
Mrs.  Louise  T.  Young,  B.S. 

Food  Supervisor,  the  Dining  Halls,  Woman's  College 
Mrs.  Marcia  Donnelly  Wellons,  B.S. 

Dining  Hall  Supervisor,  Men's  Graduate  Center 


856  Louise  Circle 
Route  2,  Box  102 
Route  2,  Box  102 
1408  Ruffin  Street 
1 128  Burch  Avenue 
1021  Gloria  Avenue 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  STORES 

Leon  S.  Brooks 

Manager,  Woman's  College  Store 

Earl  W.  Wilson,  A.B. 

Manager,  University  Bookstore 
Allan  J.  Petch   (Jeremy  North) 

Bookman,  The  Gothic  Bookshop 

Richard  F.  Barber,  A.B. 

Auditor— Assistant  to  Manager  Stores  Operations 
William  H.  Guthrie 

Manager,  Hospital  Store 

A.  Raymond  Jones 

Manager,  Duke  University  Men's  Store 


904  Arnette  Avenue 

1705  Ruffin  Street 

Route  1,  Box  204-A 

1748  Murray  Avenue 
2709  Cammie  Street 

104  Higbee  Street 
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Benjamin  E.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Librarian 
John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr.,  B.D.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian 


3609  Hathaway  Road,  Hope  Valley 


GENERAL  LIBRARY 
James  W.  Bates,  A.B.,  M.S.L.S. 
Assistant,  Documents 

Florence  E.  Blakely,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S. 
Head,  Reference  Department 

Michael  J.  Briggs,  A.B.,  M.S.L.S. 

Subject  Cataloger 
Winston  Broadfoot,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Director,  George  Washington  Flowers  Collection 

Mrs.  Viona  J.  Brown,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mary  W.  Canada,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A. 

Reference  Librarian 
Lena  Covington,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Head,  Subject  Cataloging  Department 
Mrs.  Regina  E.  Cox 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Crawford 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mary  Ellen  Darst,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Bibliographer 

Mrs.  Rebecca  P.  Dobler 

Assistant  in  Charge  of  Binding 
Esther  Evans,  A.B.,  B.S. 

Subject  Cataloger 
Emerson  Ford,  B.D. 

Assistant,  Circulation 

Sarah  C.  Gillespie,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Serials 
Daniel  J.  Gore,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Serials  Cataloger 

Mrs.  Gerd  H.  Hall 

Bibliographer 


1017  Lakewood  Avenue 

1017  Monmouth  Avenue 

506  Buchanan  Boulevard 

161  Daniels  Road 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

2404  Vesson,  Apt.  3 

1312  Lancaster  Street 

403  Watts  Street 

Cole  Mill  Road 

K-l-C,  University  Apartments 

212  Faculty  Apartments 

H-8  Westover  Park  Apts. 

708  Louise  Circle 

2201 1/2  Cole  Road 

2000  Arbor  Street 

Sourwood  Drive 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

894  Louise  Circle 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrison,  A.B. 

Subject  Cataloger  2722  Circle  Drive 

Edwin  J.  Hix,  B.A.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Newspaper  and  Film  Librarian  1915  Bivins  Street 

Mrs.  Judith  I.  Jacobson,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Order  1025  Monmouth  Avenue 

Mrs.  Bertha  Jones,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Subject  Cataloger  1015  Anderson  Street 

Ardie  L.  Kelly,  A.B. 

Serials  Cataloger  812  Onslow  Street 

Mrs.  Martha  Kelley,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Serials  Box  5986,  Duke  Station 

Mrs.  Judith  H.  Kenyon,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Serials  Apt.  J-3-B,  University  Apts. 

Dorothy  F.  Kirkland,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Descriptive  Cataloger  1408  Washington  Street 

Elizabeth  J.  Lansing,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Cataloger  and  Bibliographer  716  Morreene  Road 

Wilhelmina  Lemen,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Documents  Librarian  2714  Shenandoah  Avenue 

Faye  Marie  Locke,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Manuscripts  2916  Guess  Road 

Gertrude  Merritt,  A.B. 

Chief,  Technical  Processing  1028  Monmouth  Avenue 

Edward  J.  Meyers,  Dr.  Ju. 

Subject  Cataloger  C-1B  University  Apartments 

Mrs.  Amanda  Morris 

Assistant,  Newspapers  and  Films  802  Louise  Circle 

Mary  Frances  Morris,  A.B.  14  Davie  Circle 

Reference  Librarian  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Sandra  M.  Osinchak,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Graduate  Reading  Room  6  Emile  Apts.,  Roxboro  Road 

Wixie  E.  Parker,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Periodicals  Librarian  512  Watts  Street 

Mary  E.  Plowden,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.  15  Alastair  Court 

Head,  Order  Department  Swift  Avenue 

Mrs.  Joan  A.  Prichard,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Circulation  2728  Brown  Avenue 

Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Ricks,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Periodicals  1607  Bivins  Street 

Jane  E.  Robinson,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Manuscripts  Box  4634,  Duke  Station 

Honora  L.  Rose 

Assistant,  Order  108  West  Geer  Street 

Mattie  Russell,  Ph.D. 

Curator  of  Manuscripts  2209  Woodrow  Street 

Mary  Opal  Shuford,  A.B.,  A.B  in  L.S. 

Descriptive  Cataloger  805  Clarendon  Street 

Thomas  M.  Simkins.  Jr.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  M.A. 

Curator  of  Rare  Books  614  North  Gregson  Street 

Mrs.  Ann  F.  Stone,  A.B. 

Assistant  in  Charge  of  Undergraduate  Reading  Room  109  East  Trinity  Avenue 
Flvin  Strowd,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A. 

Head,  Circulation  Department  203  West  Markham  Avenue 
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Jane  Sturgeon,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Head,  Descriptive  Cataloging  Department 

Pietro  Tavernise 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Frances  Thackston,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Head,  Serials  Department 
Mrs.  Allison  B.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Assistant,  Rare  Book  Room 
Mrs.  Susan  Victor,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Serials 
Mrs.  Byrne  W.  Waggoner,  A.B. 

First  Assistant,  Order  Department 
Mrs.  Susanne  L.  Walton 

Descriptive  Cataloger 
Mrs.  Maria  A.  Wentworth,  A.B. 

Bibliographer 
Mrs.  Erma  P.  Whittington,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A. 

Subject  Cataloger 
Virginia  Wiggins 

Descriptive  Cataloger 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
Evelyn  J.  Harrison,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Librarian 

Mrs.  Spears  Hicks,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Reference  Librarian 
Florine  Lewter,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 
Periodicals  Librarian 

Siri  Lugg 

Assistant  Circulation 

Mrs.  Katherine  Ripley 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mrs.  Marjorie  D.  Robinson,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mrs.  Joanna  G.  Swyers,  A.B. 

Assistant,  Circulation 
Mrs.  Kimi  Tanaka,  A.B. 

General  Assistant 
Margaret  S.  Tillett,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Circulation  Librarian 


1607  Peace  Street 

1212  Clarendon  Street 

310  Bon  Air  Avenue 

210  W.  Trinity  Avenue 

217  West  Geer  Street 

1017  Lakewood  Avenue 

2235  Cranford  Road 

2839  Chapel  Hill  Road 

2011  James  Street 

Apartment  19 

Franklin  Court 

403  Watts  Street 

121  West  Seeman  Street 

1512  North  Duke  Street 

13  Hill  House  Cottage 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


1808  Palmer  Avenue 

822  Louise  Circle 

117  Adams  Street 

117  Newell  Road 

1405  North  Mangum  Street 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


Donn  Michael  Farris,  B.D.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Librarian 

Harriet  V.  Leonard,  B.D.,  M.S.  in  L.S. 

Reference  Librarian 
Mrs.  Jean  W.  Vickers 

Circulation  Librarian 

LAW  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
Marianna  Long.  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 
Librarian 

Madeline  Copeland,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S. 

Cataloger 

Katharine  Day,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian 


921  Buchanan  Boulevard 

202  Faculty  Apartments 

2706  Shenandoah  Avenue 

403  Watts  Street 

1018  Monmouth  Avenue 

512  Watts  Street 
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Mrs.  Annie  C.  Walker 

Circulation  Supervisor  2014  Wilson  Street 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Judith  Farrar,  A.B.,  B.S. 

Librarian  Library,  Medical  School 

Mrs.  Polly  G.  Miller,  A.B.  411  Westover  Drive 

Bibliographic  Librarian  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

NURSING  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
Mrs.  Hilda  Wylie  2602  Augusta  Drive 

BIOLOGY-FORESTRY  LIBRARY 
Mrs.  Edwina  Johnson,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  L.S. 

Librarian  1606  Peace  Street 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  Ethel  Long  Kale 

Librarian  3325  Chapel  Hill  Road 

CHEMISTRY  LIBRARY 
Mrs.  Penelope  R.  Power,  A.B. 

Librarian  2518  Englewood  Avenue 

PHYSICS-MATHEMATICS  LIBRARY 
Mrs.  Mary  Cox,  B.A. 

Librarian  1913  University  Drive 


UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


The  University 


Although  Duke  University  as  a  corporate  entity  dates  from  1924, 
its  roots  go  back  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  the  Union  Insti- 
tute, founded  in  1838  in  Randolph  County.  Dedicated  to  the  erasing 
of  ignorance  and  error  and  to  the  education  of  responsible  citizens, 
the  Institute  grew  slowly  for  a  decade.  In  1859  it  was  formally  or- 
ganized as  Trinity  College,  which  laid  solid  foundations  for  the  future. 
When  the  college  moved  to  the  growing  city  of  Durham  in  1892, 
it  was  able  to  find  increased  support  both  from  the  Church  and  from 
individuals  who  were  dedicated  to  the  aims  of  liberal  education. 
During  the  next  three  decades  Trinity  College  drew  to  its  faculty  men 
of  imagination,  courage,  and  intellectual  achievement  who,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  academic  freedom,  created  a  notable  liberal  arts  college. 

The  transition  from  college  to  university  dates  from  James  B. 
Duke's  Indenture  of  Trust  in  1924,  through  which  Duke  University 
came  into  being.  The  core  of  the  new  University  was  already  in 
existence.  This  was  Trinity  College,  which  was  joined  in  the  ensuing 
years  by  three  other  undergraduate  colleges,  the  Woman's  College 
in  1925,  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1939,  and  the  School  of  Nursing 
in  1953.  In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  professional  schools  were 
established  as  part  of  the  total  University  structure.  In  hardly  more 
than  a  generation  Duke  University  was  to  attain  a  position  of  educa- 
tional leadership  and  importance,  both  regionally  and  nationally, 
which  remains  one  of  the  remarkable  stories  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  undergraduate  colleges  exist  as  important  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  by  modern  standards  is  moderate  in  size:  they  enroll 
about  3500  students  in  the  total  population  of  about  5800.  Though 
they  share  the  same  campuses  with  the  professional  schools  and  many 
of  the  same  facilities,  and  participate  in  the  wide  range  of  activities 
and  educational  advantages  possible  in  a  university  environment, 
each  of  the  colleges  has  its  separate  identity  yet  each  is  related  to 
the  others  and  to  the  University  as  a  whole. 

From  college  to  university  the  basic  principles  have  remained  con- 
stant. The  University  motto,  Eruditio  et  Religio,  reflects  a  funda- 
mental faith  in  the  union  of  knowledge  and  religion,  the  advancement 
of  learning,  the  defense  of  scholarship,  the  love  of  freedom  and  truth, 
a  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  a  rendering  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  church.     Through  changing 
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generations  of  students  the  objective  has  been  to  encourage  each 
individual  to  achieve  to  the  extent  of  his  capacities  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  his  relationship  to  it, 
his  opportunities,  and  his  responsibilities. 

The  undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke  University  are  concerned  with 
developing  the  whole  person.  In  classrooms,  libraries,  and  labora- 
tories they  are  concerned  with  his  mental  and  moral  development,  in 
gymnasiums  and  on  playing  fields,  with  his  physical  growth,  and  in 
the  Chapel  and  religious  program,  with  his  spiritual  well  being. 
Although  the  University  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Methodist  Church,  it  welcomes  students  of  all  faiths  and  encourages 
them  to  develop  their  spiritual  lives  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of 
their  own  creeds.  The  need  of  training  for  specialized  professions  and 
employments  is  recognized,  but  such  training  is  incidental  to  a  larger 
purpose.  Through  the  variety  of  the  subject  matter,  the  insistence  on 
a  common  core  of  fundamental  courses,  and  an  emphasis  on  a  more 
intensive  study  of  some  selected  subject,  the  colleges  seek  to  give  their 
students  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  world  culture  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  a  foundation  for  careers  in  business  and  the 
professions. 

Location 

Duke  University  is  situated  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a  city  of 
about  85,000  population,  250  miles  southwest  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  400  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  From  Washington, 
New  York,  and  New  England  it  may  easily  be  reached  by  overnight 
trains  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  or  by  air  travel  via  Eastern  Air  Lines 
and  United  Air  Lines.  From  the  south  and  southwest  both  train 
and  air  services  are  available  and  frequent.  From  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  the  middle  west  frequent  direct  air  travel  is  available  via  Eastern 
Air  Lines  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  via  Piedmont  Air 
Lines  from  Cincinnati,  Louisville.  By  motor,  Durham  may  be  easily 
and  pleasantly  reached  by  a  varied  network  of  Federal  and  state  high- 
ways, chiefly  U.  S.  15,  501,  and  70,  and  by  the  new  Interstate  Highway 
85.' 

The  University  is  located  on  a  tract  of  nearly  8,000  acres  of  roll- 
ing, wooded  land  on  the  southwest  fringe  of  the  city.  The  Woman's 
College  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  within  the  city,  on  its  own  campus 
of  110  acres. 


The  Faculty 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  secure  and  to  maintain  a  facul- 
ty of  high  competence  in  both  teaching  ability  and  research  activity. 
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In  times  of  such  rapid  and  far-reaching  changes  as  we  live  in,  teachers 
must  ever  be  aware  of  new  ideas,  new  climates  of  thought,  new  dis- 
coveries, whether  they  be  in  the  sciences,  in  literature,  or  in  philoso- 
phy. Their  interest  in  and  capacity  for  original  investigation  and 
their  contribution  to  the  ever-developing  body  of  human  knowledge 
help  to  bring  to  life  the  materials  which  they  teach  and  to  communi- 
cate to  the  college  student  both  the  excitement  and  the  essential  sig- 
nificance and  value  of  learning.  This  double  function  of  the  scholar- 
teacher  tends  to  ensure  the  broadest  and  deepest  experience  available 
to  students.  In  general  all  ranks  in  the  instructional  staff  are  assigned 
to  the  beginning  as  well  as  to  advanced  students,  so  that  Freshman  stu- 
dents are  taught  by  many  of  the  most  competent  teachers  and  most 
experienced  scholars. 

Beyond  the  physical  limits  of  the  classroom  many  opportunities 
exist  for  those  students  who  wish  and  can  utilize,  for  their  own  educa- 
tional purposes,  informal  and  friendly  relationships  with  faculty 
members.  These  may  be  established  through  the  regular  advisory 
system,  through  extracurricular  informal  discussion  groups,  through 
identity  of  interests. 


Admission  to  the  Colleges 


New  students  are  admitted  for  the  academic  year  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  fall.  Only  a  very  small  number  can  be  considered  for 
admission  in  February. 

Priority  of  application  is  not  a  factor  in  selection,  but  application 
early  in  the  student's  senior  year  of  high  school  is  desirable.  Since  all 
supporting,  required  documents  for  admission  must  be  reviewed  be- 
fore final  decisions  can  be  made,  it  is  necessary  for  the  applicant  to 
make  certain  that  his  credentials  are  complete  by  March  1.  After 
this  date  the  Committee  on  Admissions  makes  its  selections;  their 
decisions  with  respect  to  male  applicants  for  Trinity  College  and  the 
College  of  Engineering  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  made.  Candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Woman's  College  will  be  notified  of  de- 
cisions between  April  15  and  May  1. 

The  size  of  the  entering  classes  is  approximately  as  follows: 
Trinity,  550;  College  of  Engineering,  175;  Woman's  College,  340;  the 
School  of  Nursing,  95.  Since  about  five  thousand  candidates  normally 
apply,  selection  must  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis  and  upon   a 
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number  of  criteria.  These  include  the  quality  of  the  transcript  of 
official  grades  in  the  secondary  school,  rank  in  the  graduating  class, 
statement  of  school  officials,  the  level  of  scores  of  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  applicant's 
personal  statement  of  his  aims  in  college,  the  record  of  his  extra- 
curricular interests  and  achievements. 

Every  applicant  is  required  to  take,  not  later  than  January  of  his 
senior  year  in  secondary  school,  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  While  the  submission  of  scores 
on  achievement  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is 
not  required,  an  applicant  should  submit  them  if  he  has  arranged  to 
take  such  tests  for  other  purposes.  Although  these  are  not  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  final  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
thev  provide  added  data  upon  which  an  even  more  careful  decision 
can  be  based.     Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  submitted. 

Although  there  are  no  inflexible  subject  matter  requirements,  at 
least  fifteen  acceptable  units  of  secondary  school  credit  must  be  pre- 
sented. Of  these  at  least  twelve  must  be  in  college  preparatory  sub- 
jects: English,  foreign  language,  history  and  social  studies,  mathe- 
matics, and  physical  or  biological  sciences.  Applicants  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  are  advised  to  present  four  units  of  mathematics 
and  at  least  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  broaden  their  reading  outside 
of  class  during  their  senior  year  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
books  and  magazines  that  do  not  form  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
their  courses.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  take  every  opportunity 
to  increase  their  competence  in  writing.  Those  who  cannot  write 
simple,  clear,  grammatical  English  prose  will  be  progressively  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  admission  and  also  in 
the  general  work  of  the  Freshman  year.  Careful  attention  to  correct- 
ness in  English  in  correspondence  and  on  application  blanks  cannot 
be  too  seriously  stressed  for  candidates  for  admission. 

Application  forms  and  instructions  regarding  procedure  and 
necessary  documents  to  be  included  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  the 
Registrar,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  A  non-refund- 
able processing  fee  of  SI 0.00  must  accompany  the  submission  of  the 
full  application  form. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Admission  by  transfer  from  other  institutions  may  be  arranged 
for  a  limited  number  of  students,  under  certain  well-defined  regula- 
tions. All  such  candidates  must  submit  official  transcripts  of  all  work 
completed  at  other  schools,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  honorable 
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dismissal,  and  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  An  overall  grade  average  of  at  least  C 
must  have  been  earned  on  work  previously  completed;  courses  on 
which  a  grade  less  than  C  has  been  earned  cannot  be  accepted  for 
transfer  credit.  Normally  students  should  not  apply  for  transfer  be- 
yond admission  to  the  junior  class,  for  the  values  in  education  which 
they  envisage  in  the  desire  to  transfer  to  Duke  can  not  be  realized 
within  one  year.  Further  detailed  regulations  for  admission  by  trans- 
fer may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

A  small  number  of  special  students  of  mature  age  may  be  admitted 
for  such  courses  of  instruction  as  their  earlier  training  and  experience 
may  qualify  them  to  take.  They  may  not  be  accepted,  however,  as 
candidates  for  a  degree  in  a  regular  course  unless  they  are  able  to 
meet  all  normal  requirements  for  admission  which  apply  to  all  be- 
ginning students. 

Former  students  who  have  for  various  reasons  withdrawn  from 
college  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  collegiate  careers  should  apply 
to  the  Registrar,  with  a  detailed  account  of  their  activities  since 
withdrawal  from  college. 

Advanced  Placement  and  Credit 

In  order  to  recognize  superior  preparation  of  entering  students  and 
to  provide  flexibility  in  the  freshman  program  of  studies,  the  colleges 
have  for  many  years  given  placement  tests  during  Orientation  Week. 
On  the  basis  of  the  student's  performance  on  these  tests,  he  is  assigned 
to  sections  in  certain  departments  which  are  expected  to  do  work  con- 
sonant with  his  demonstrated  achievement  or  his  potential  ability  in 
the  subject  matter.  Placement  in  advanced  sections  allows  the  able 
student  to  omit  certain  preliminary  courses  and  to  take  work  for 
which  his  interests  and  aptitudes  fit  him.  While  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  him  for  the  course  or  courses  omitted,  he  is  able 
to  broaden  the  base  of  his  elective  courses  in  subsequent  years  of  his 
college  experience. 

Advanced  Placement  course  credit  is,  however,  possible  for  those 
students  who  have  taken,  in  secondary  school,  an  advanced  placement 
course,  and  have  taken  in  May  of  the  senior  year  the  regularly  sched- 
uled Advanced  Placement  Program  tests  administered  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Upon  submission  of  these  results, 
evaluations  are  made  by  the  subject  matter  departments  and  by  the 
appropriate  deans.  If  the  quality  of  the  tests  is  acceptable,  recom- 
mendation for  course  credit  may  be  made  for  one  or  two  semesters  in 
each  subject  area  represented  by  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
scores. 
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The  colleges  are  alert  to  identify  the  superior  student  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  college  career  and  to  encourage  him  to  realize  his  in- 
tellectual potentialities.  To  this  end  the  colleges  provide  certain 
programs,  in  addition  to  advanced  placement  and  advanced  place- 
ment credit.  Although  every  freshman  is  included  in  an  advisory 
program,  a  special  advisory  group  has  been  created,  to  which  are 
invited  a  number  of  the  entering  class.  These  students  are  assigned 
Faculty  Advisors  whose  intellectual  and  academic  interests  are  con- 
genial to  those  of  the  student.  By  individual  counseling,  some  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  special  restricted  seminar  groups,  and  some 
others  are  urged  to  undertake  (under  the  guidance  of  individual 
faculty  members  independent  reading  and  study  programs  which 
permit  them  to  omit  certain  introductory  courses  and  to  proceed  to 
more  comprehensive  courses,  upon  a  demonstration  of  their  readiness. 


The  Course  of  Study 


Undergraduates  at  Duke  may  pursue  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
one  of  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) ,  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.S.),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical 
Engineering  (B.S.  in  C.E.,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  B.S.  in  M.E.),  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing. 

The  curriculum  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  has  undergone  nu- 
merous changes  in  the  course  of  years  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  new  conditions  and  to  provide  flexibility  for  a  student  body  that 
changes  in  aptitudes  and  achievement  over  a  long  span  of  time.  Yet 
the  essential  purposes  and  aims  of  the  liberal  arts  college  have  re- 
mained the  same:  to  offer  a  program,  with  breadth  and  depth  in 
each  subject-matter  discipline,  to  enable  a  student  to  establish  founda- 
tions upon  which  he  can  develop  a  sound  philosophy  of  living  and 
build  a  satisfying,  productive  career. 

Many  students  entering  college  feel  sure  that  they  wish  to  prepare 
for  certain  professions  and  are  eager  to  find  "practical"  courses  that  will 
point  toward  those  professions  or  occupations,  only  to  discover  after  a 
year  that  they  have  lost  early  interests  in  favor  of  others  that  appear 
more  congenial  to  their  aptitudes.  Other  students  enter  with  only 
vague  notions  of  a  future  career.  A  liberal  arts  course  well  serves  all 
of  tbese  students,  especially  in  the  beginning  years.  Students  entering 
the  College  of  Engineering  have  already  chosen  their  profession,  of 
course,  and  are  directly  involved  in  professional  training;  yet  so  im- 
portant in  their  future  is  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  deemed  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  their  course  is  devoted  to  those  subjects 
which  are  available  to  or  required  of  the  liberal  arts  students. 
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In  order  to  achieve  both  breadth  and  depth  in  his  program,  the 
student  is  required  to  meet  certain  general  graduation  requirements 
before  he  chooses  a  special  field  of  concentration.  The  freshman, 
for  example,  will  take  English  1-2,  a  foreign  language,  a  laboratory 
natural  science,  mathematics  (in  most  instances) ,  history  or  religion, 
one  elective  course  (which  may  be  economics,  political  science,  philoso- 
phy, history,  and  so  on),  and  physical  education.  The  engineer, 
however,  takes  a  slightly  modified,  standard  course:  engineering 
drawing,  English,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  and  physical  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  continues  his  study  of  foreign 
language,  and  chooses  those  courses  in  the  several  departments  that 
enable  him  to  complete  the  general  basic  requirements  for  graduation. 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  available  to  him  elective  courses  which 
serve  to  give  him  a  broad  distribution  in  the  areas  of  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences.  By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
he  is  expected  to  declare  his  major  field  of  concentration.  The  last 
two  years  of  his  college  program  are  devoted  to  a  deepening  study  in 
his  field  of  concentration,  along  with  related  work  that  should  be 
chosen  so  as  to  provide  an  integrated  program  of  study. 

The  student  of  nursing  likewise  takes  a  modified  program  which 
includes  English,  history,  political  science  or  religion  or  an  elective  in 
music,  art,  or  philosophy,  zoology,  chemistry,  psychology,  microbiol- 
ogy, nursing,  and  physical  education. 

The  prescribed  work  in  breadth  during  the  first  two  years  of  study 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  fields  of  thought  which 
are  relevant  to  him  as  individual  and  as  citizen.  The  work  in  depth 
during  the  last  two  years  is  designed  to  offer  him  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  mastery  of  a  limited  subject  and  to  lay  a  groundwork  for 
his  future  career. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD:  With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  concerned,  students  may  be  permitted  to  take  their  junior  year 
abroad  under  the  auspices  of  an  approved  group  or  at  an  acceptable 
accredited  institution.  Courses  to  be  taken  must  be  approved  by  the 
dean  before  the  venture  is  undertaken. 
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The  Libraries 

TO  SUPPORT  a  rich  educational  experience  in  a  world  of  rapid 
and  far-reaching  change,  great  library  collections  are  essential. 
Undergraduate  students  at  Duke  are  fortunate  to  have  available  ex- 
ceptional resources.  The  University  library,  among  the  first  fifteen 
university  libraries  in  the  country,  contains  1,435,164  volumes  and 
2,759,770  manuscripts.  About  50,000  volumes  are  added  annually. 
Separate  departmental  and  professional  school  libraries  provide  nota- 
ble collections  in  the  several  disciplines. 

The  Woman's  College  library,  with  its  own  attractive  Georgian 
building,  contains  124,721  volumes  in  an  open  stack  collection,  chiefly 
those  books  most  frequently  used  in  the  undergraduate  curricula. 
The  larger  collections  of  the  main  and  specialized  libraries  are  at 
hand  when  needed. 

More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  in  a  "Student's  Guide 
to  the  General  Library,"  available  on  request  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
University. 

Residence  Halls 

Since  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University  are  resident 
institutions,  all  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  residence  halls. 
On  the  West  Campus,  Craven,  Crowell,  Few,  and  Kilgo  Quadrangles, 
and  Wannamaker  Hall  are  occupied  by  undergraduate  men.  The 
quadrangles  contain  numerous  houses  which  provide  rooms  for  dou- 
ble and  single  occupancy.  Kilgo  and  Crowell  are  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  the  freshman  classes  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Each  freshman  residence  house  has  a  Housemaster  and 
an  assistant  Housemaster  residing  in  it. 

On  the  Woman's  Campus,  all  residence  houses— Alpaugh,  South- 
gate,  Bassett,  Brown,  Giles,  Pegram,  Aycock,  Jarvis,  Gilbert,  and 
Addoms— have  both  single  and  double  rooms.  The  residence  houses 
are  alike  in  organization,  each  having  a  Counselor,  a  member  of  the 
Dean's  staff  who  lives  in  the  house  and  serves  as  advisor.  Each  house 
provides  space  for  full  representation  from  all  four  classes,  approxi- 
mately thirty  spaces  in  each  being  reserved  for  freshmen. 

Detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  student's  obligations 
under  the  housing  contract  is  sent  by  the  Housing  Bureau  to  each 
student  upon  his  admission  to  the  college. 
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Medical  Care 

The  Student  Health  Program  is  closely  related  to  the  Teaching 
Hospital  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  This  arrangement 
provides  an  unusually  comprehensive  service,  available  at  all  times. 
The  cost,  for  regularly  enrolled  students,  is  included  in  the  general 
fee  paid  each  semester,  and  in  the  fees  charged  each  student  in  the 
summer  quarter. 

The  Service  is  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Physician 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Staff.  It  includes  hospitalization  in  Duke 
Hospital,  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Hospital  Staff,  but  limited  to 
thirty  days;  medical  and  surgical  care  under  the  supervision  of  a 
senior  physician  or  surgeon;  drugs,  X-ray  work,  and  ward  nursing. 
Special  nursing  is  not  covered.  Students  pay  for  board  while  in  the 
hospital.  Refraction  of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth  and  of  all  chronic 
and  pre-existing  conditions,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  hernias,  pilon- 
idal cysts  and  other  elective  surgery,  chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine 
disturbances,  etc.,  are  not  included.  The  cost  of  any  necessary  braces 
and  orthopaedic  appliances,  as  well  as  of  special  nursing,  must  be 
borne  by  the  students,  and  blood  used  for  transfusions  must  be  paid 
for  or  replaced. 

If  students  have  insurance  providing  hospitalization,  surgical,  or 
medical  benefits,  the  benefits  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  their 
medical  care.  Accidents  or  illnesses  occurring  during  vacations  or 
while  off  the  campus,  are  not  included  in  this  service.  A  special 
commercial  policy  available  only  to  regularly  enrolled  Duke  students 
furnishes  complementary  protection,  if  desired. 

Advisory  consultation  with  a  psychiatrist  at  no  expense  is  available 
to  students  through  referral  either  by  the  Student  Health  Physicians 
or  by  the  Deans,  but  office  visits  for  psychotherapeutic  interviews  can- 
not be  included  in  this  service. 

A  woman  physician  is  in  charge  and  a  nurse  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  Woman's  College  Infirmary.  Women  students  receive  ambulant 
care  at  regular  office  hours,  and  patients  in  this  Infirmary  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Duke  Hospital  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
Male  students  receive  ambulant  care  at  the  Student  Health  Office  in 
the  hospital  during  regular  office  hours.  The  emergency  service  and 
the  specialist  consulting  services  of  the  Hospital  and  Medical  School 
are  always  available. 

Students  are  given  a  careful  physical  examination  upon  arrival 
at  the  University.  Every  applicant  should  be  re-vaccinated  against 
smallpox  within  three  years  before  admission  to  the  University.  It  is 
urgently  advised  that  the  standard  Salk  vaccine  routine  for  poliomye- 
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litis  be  completed  by  all  students  and  that  all  male  undergraduates 
be  actively  immunized  to  tetanus  by  injections  of  toxoid. 

Simple  directions  for  procedure  in  reporting  the  student's  need 
for  medical  care  are  contained  in  the  Student  Handbook  supplied  to 
each  student  upon  entering. 

Special  Services 

Other  services  of  many  kinds  are  available  to  all  undergraduate 
students.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and 
Guidance,  which  provides  a  centralized  program  of  educational,  per- 
sonal, and  vocational  counseling,  and  the  Appointments  Office,  which 
assists  undergraduates  in  their  search  both  for  summer  employment 
and  for  post-graduation  careers. 

Physical  Education 

Students  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering  who 
have  no  restrictive  physical  handicap  must  register  for  and  enroll 
in  a  physical  education  class  each  of  four  semesters.  The  first  two  of 
these  four  consist  of  prescribed  activities  designed  to  improve  body 
control  and  growth  and  development  through  big  muscle  exercise; 
the  last  two  semesters  may  be  devoted  to  activity  of  the  individual's 
choice  from  a  number  of  sports  generally  of  a  recreational  nature  such 
as  badminton,  basketball,  golf,  handball,  swimming,  tennis,  and  volley- 
ball. A  total  of  four  semester  hours  credit  toward  graduation  and 
quality  points  according  to  the  marks  assigned  are  awarded  for  these 
activities.  In  instances  where  the  University  Health  Service  examina- 
tion indicates  that  specific  types  of  activity  may  be  beneficial,  a 
modified  program  is  available  as  medically  prescribed.  Normal  credit 
is  awarded  for  participation  in  the  modified  program. 

In  addition  to  the  four  semesters  of  required  physical  education, 
each  student  may  voluntarily  participate  in  the  intramural  program, 
which  embraces  a  dozen  sports  and  attracts  a  large  percentage  of  the 
student  body.  In  a  typical  year  more  than  3,000  students  forming 
fraternity,  dormitory,  and  organizational  teams,  participate  in  seven- 
teen tournaments  and  compete  for  more  than  fifty  trophies. 

For  each  semester  of  undergraduate  enrollment,  the  student  is 
issued  a  uniform  appropriate  for  the  season  and  the  activity  in  which 
he  is  engaging.  The  uniform  is  issued,  exchanged,  laundered,  and 
maintained  at  no  additional  expense  to  the  student. 

The  program  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  Wom- 
an's College  is  designed  to  give  the  students  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  activity  for  general  physical  well-being,  skill  in  one  or  more 
activities  which  can  be  enjoyed  as  recreation  during  and  after  col- 
lege, a  well-developed  and  well-coordinated  body,  and  a  knowledge 
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of  good  posture.  To  this  end,  students  are  allowed  to  choose  from 
a  large  number  of  activities,  including  individual,  dual  and  team 
sports,  swimming,  and  several  types  of  dancing.  Each  student  during 
her  two  years  of  required  physical  education  must  elect  one  course  in 
dance.  Those  students  who  are  unable  to  pass  the  swimming  test 
must  elect  one  course  in  swimming.  Students  whose  tests  indicate  spe- 
cial needs  must  elect  a  course  in  fundamentals  of  movement,  rhythm, 
sports,  or  posture  during  the  first  half-semester.  Freshmen  take  one 
hour  of  social  hygiene  during  the  second  half-semester. 

Within  the  Woman's  Recreation  Association  various  clubs  includ- 
ing Terpsichorean  (modern  dance),  Nereidian  (water  ballet),  and 
other  sports  groups  offer  opportunities  for  each  student  to  take  part 
in  the  various  extra-curricular  activities  most  interesting  to  her.  The 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  bowling  alleys,  and  other  athletic 
facilities  are  available  to  all  students  for  use  at  specified  times. 

In  order  to  maintain  certain  hygienic  standards  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  intramural  athletics,  the  University  has  made  available  for 
all  students,  in  addition  to  facilities  for  physical  activity  and  recre- 
ation, the  following  equipment  and  services: 

1.  Gym  suit,  dance  leotard,  bathing  suit,  warm-up  suit. 

2.  Provision  for  locker  and  handling  of  uniform. 

3.  The  laundering-  of  uniform  and  towel  as  needed. 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM  FOR  MEN 

The  program,  controlled  entirely  by  the  University,  consists  of  the 
organization  and  training  of  representative  freshman  and  varsity  teams 
in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track,  cross  country,  golf,  lacrosse, 
soccer,  swimming,  tennis,  and  wrestling. 

The  program  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athletic  Council, 
composed  of  seven  members.  Three  of  the  seven  are  appointed  from 
the  faculty  as  follows:  one  member  from  the  Officers  of  General  Ad- 
ministration, one  from  the  Officers  of  Educational  Administration, 
division  of  the  Colleges,  and  one  from  the  Officers  of  Instruction  of 
the  undergraduate  colleges.  From  this  group  the  President  of  the 
University  appoints  the  faculty  chairman,  who  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Athletic  Council  and  of  its  executive  committee. 

Four  of  the  seven  members  are  selected  from  the  alumni.  One  of 
the  four,  a  University  Trustee,  an  alumnus,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board's  standing  Committee  on  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  is 
appointed  not  less  frequently  than  every  three  years  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  remaining  three,  who  may  not  succeed 
themselves,  are  elected  annually  by  the  general  Alumni  Association 
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for  terms  of  three  years.  The  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  serves  ex 
officio  as  secretary  of  the  Council  and  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  three  faculty  members  of  the  Athletic  Council  constitute  a 
committee  which  alone  has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  scholar- 
ship and  athletic  requirements  of  the  University  for  participation  in 
intercollegiate  sports.  The  athletic  eligibility  rules  are  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Athletic  Council  is  composed  of 
the  faculty  chairman  of  the  Council,  one  other  faculty  member  of  the 
Council  and  one  alumni  member  of  the  Council.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  recommends  to  the  President  of  the  University 
persons  to  serve  as  Director  of  Athletics  and  as  coaches  in  the  various 
sports.  The  election  of  such  persons,  however,  rests  solely  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  or  with  its  Executive  Committee 
on  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Council  recommends  to  the  Athletic  Council  athletic 
schedules  and  the  award  of  insignia  of  merit  earned  by  members  of 
the  athletic  teams.  However,  decisions  with  respect  to  the  same  rest 
solely  with  the  Athletic  Council  subject  to  approval  of  the  President. 

Each  of  the  four  undergraduate  classes  selects  annually,  for  terms 
of  one  year,  a  member  of  each  respective  class  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Athletic  Council  upon  call  of  the  faculty  chairman  on 
the  matter  of  awarding  insignia  of  merit. 

All  funds  arising  from  athletics  are  handled  entirely  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University.  An  audit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
these  funds  is  made  annually  by  the  official  auditors  of  the  University 
and  a  report  thereof  made  annually  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Social  and  Cultural  Organisations 

Although  the  campuses  for  men  and  women  are  geographically 
separated,  extra-curricular  life  is  in  many  respects  coeducational. 
Each  campus  has  its  own  Student  Government  Association;  its  own 
inter-social  councils:  and  its  own  local  and  individual  groups.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  meet  at  many  points  for  inter-college  life.  The  scope 
of  these  more  than  one  hundred  separate  student  organizations  fall 
into  many  broad  interest  areas,  such  as:  government,  service,  profes- 
sional and  honorary,  publications  and  radio,  music,  drama,  and  social. 

In  the  area  of  government,  besides  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciations, are  the  Pan-Hellenic  and  Interfraternity  Councils,  the  Inde- 
pendent Dormitory  Council,  and  the  Social  Standards  Committee. 
The  Student  Union.  Woman's  Student  Forum,  Symposium  Commit- 
tee, and  the  YMCA  and  YWCA  groups  are  primarily  service  organi- 
zations.    The  Professional  and  Honorary  organizations  are  numerous 
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and  include  traditional  Greek  letter  societies,  such  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
as  well  as  national  and  local  academic  and  leadership  groups. 

The  Duke  Chronicle,  the  campus  newspaper,  is  published  two 
times  each  week,  and  the  student  radio  station,  WDBS,  operates  daily. 
Three  magazines  and  a  comprehensive  yearbook  are  published  by  stu- 
dents. Student  publications  are  under  the  control  of  the  Publications 
Boards,  composed  of  six  members  from  the  University  staff  appointed 
by  the  President;  six  men  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  elected 
by  the  students  in  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering; 
four  women  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Woman's  College;  and  one  from  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  elected  by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing;  and  four 
editors  and  four  managers  of  student  publications,  ex  officio  members 
without  voting  power:  No  student  publication  can  be  established  at 
the  University  without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  musical  groups  include  the  Chapel  Choir,  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Concert  Band,  Glee  Clubs,  and  several  other  smaller  groups. 
The  Duke  Players  present  a  number  of  plays  and  readings  each  sea- 
son. The  Hoof'n'Horn  Club  annually  produces  a  musical  comedy 
which  is  written,  cast,  directed,  and  acted  by  students  from  the  three 
colleges. 

Other  campus  groups,  strictly  social  in  nature,  sponsor  dances, 
chaperoned  cabin  parties,  concerts,  and  informal  discussion  groups. 
Social  functions  are  frequent  enough  to  afford  the  relaxation  needed 
from  work  required  in  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Approximately  half  of  the  undergraduate  students  belong  to  fra- 
ternities and  sororities.  There  are  no  chapter  houses,  but  the  pro- 
gram of  fraternity  and  sorority  activity  is  carried  on  within  the 
sections  of  the  regular  dormitories  or  buildings  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Eighteen  national  social  fraternities  and  thirteen  national 
sororities  have  chapters  on  campus. 

The  Union  Building,  located  on  the  West  Campus,  is  the  student 
center  for  coeducational  activities  and  houses,  among  other  groups, 
the  Student  Union  organization.  This  body  is  unique  in  its  coeduca- 
tional aspects  in  that  it  brings  the  men  and  women  together  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  stated  purpose,  "to  stimulate,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  social,  recreational,  cultural,  educational,  and  spiritual 
activities  of  the  students  of  Duke  University."  This  purpose  is  carried 
out  through  a  broad  program  including  lectures,  concerts,  recreational 
activities,  dances,  exhibits,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  leisure  time  interests 
and  needs  of  all  students,  who  by  virtue  of  their  enrollment  in  the 
Woman's  College,  Nursing  School,  Trinity  College,  and  the  College 
of  Engineering,  are  members  of  the  Union. 

In  one  section  of  the  West  Campus  Union  are  housed  the  Alumni 
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offices,  dining  facilities,  University  store,  grill,  soda  fountain,  post 
office,  barber  shop,  bank,  and  ball  room.  Elsewhere  in  the  building 
are  student  organizations  offices,  meeting  rooms,  an  information  cen- 
ter, and  music,  reading,  lounge  and  recreational  areas.  Many  similar 
service  and  activities  areas  for  the  Woman's  College  are  provided  on 
that  campus. 


Religious  Life 


"Eruditio  et  Religio,"  the  motto  emblazoned  on  the  seal  of  the 
University,  proclaims  belief  in  the  essential  union  of  knowledge  and 
religion  in  the  educational  process.  The  Gothic  Chapel  stands  at  the 
center  of  the  campus,  an  inspiring  symbol  of  the  place  of  religion  in 
the  well-balanced  life.  The  Chapel  program  encourages  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  students. 

In  the  University  Service  of  Worship  on  Sunday  morning  two 
hundred  students  participate  by  singing  in  the  choir;  at  least  one 
hundred  other  students  aid  in  special  ways,  as  ushers,  collectors,  and 
assistants  in  the  communion  services. 

Opportunities  are  provided  through  the  Chapel  and  its  related 
activities  to  translate  worship  into  effective  Christian  living.  Denom- 
inational, interdenominational,  and  inter  faith  loyalties  are  empha- 
sized. Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  students  are  organized 
in  their  respective  groups,  each  having  a  denominational  chaplain  or 
adviser. 

The  University  Religious  Council,  composed  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty, promotes  the  interdenominational  religious  life  in  its  many 
facets.  The  work  of  the  Council  and  of  the  denominational  pro- 
gram is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chaplain  to  the  University,  who 
is  also  Director  of  Religious  Life.  He,  with  two  Associate  Directors 
of  Religious  Life  and  five  denominational  chaplains,  coordinates  the 
religious  program  of  the  campus.  They  also  offer  personal  guidance 
and  spiritual  counsel  to  all  students  in  matters  related  to  their  faith. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  is  a  key  figure  in  student  religious  life. 
A  regular  preacher  to  the  University,  he  preaches  in  the  Chapel  each 
month.  He  serves  as  an  officiating  minister  and  participates  in  the 
planning  of  the  University's  religious  program. 

Additional  opportunities  for  the  enrichment  of  the  student's  re- 
ligious life  are  offered  in  oraran  and  carillon  recitals,  choral  concerts, 
other  special  services  held  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  sermons  of 
distinguished  guest  preachers  from  many  lands  who  are  heard  in  the 
Duke  Chapel.  Some  students,  at  their  own  discretion,  participate 
actively  in  the  programs  of  the  downtown  churches  of  their  choice. 
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Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Through  the  Naval  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  pro- 
grams the  University  is  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  providing  well-educated  officers  for  the  active  and  reserve  forces  of 
the  Nation. 


The  Summer  Session 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  at  Duke  University  makes  available  to 
Duke  undergraduate  students  and  to  undergraduates  from  other 
universities  and  colleges  a  notable  program  of  instruction  in  many 
fields  of  knowledge  both  academic  and  professional. 

Undergraduates  in  Duke  University  who  desire  to  accelerate  their 
programs  may  complete  the  work  for  a  degree  in  three  years  by  attend- 
ing two  and  one-half  summer  sessions. 

Undergraduates  from  other  colleges  and  universities  may  enjoy  the 
special  advantages  of  summer  instruction  at  Duke  and  transfer  their 
earned  credits  to  their  own  institutions. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1961,  will  include  two  terms:  Term  I, 
June  13  to  July  18;  Term  II,  July  19  to  August  23.  By  attending 
both  terms  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  earn  as  many  as  twelve 
semester  hours  of  credit. 

Instruction  of  interest  to  undergraduates  will  be  offered  in  the 
summer  of  1961  in  the  following  departments  and  colleges:  Botany; 
Chemistry;  Economics;  Education;  Nursing;  Engineering:  English; 
Forestry;  French;  Geology;  German;  Greek;  Health  and  Physical 
Education;  History;  Latin  and  Roman  Studies;  Mathematics;  Phi- 
losophy; Physics;  Political  Science;  Psychology;  Religion;  Sociology; 
Spanish;  and  Zoology. 

Distinctive  features  of  Summer  Session  instruction  are  provided  by 
the  program  in  marine  biology  offered  at  the  Duke  Marine  Labora- 
tory, Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  and  by  various  conferences  in  several 
of  the  Departments. 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  serve  the 
academic  and  the  professional  requirements  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  their  own  educational  advancement,  the  University  recognizes 
the  need  of,  and  provides  for,  a  varied  recreation  program  both 
athletic  and  social. 

Undergraduates  of  Duke  University,  both  men  and  women,  who 
plan  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  should  enroll  with  the  Dean  of 
their  own  college  in  Duke  University.  Undergraduates  in  other  uni- 
versities or  colleges  who  seek  transfer  credits  should  apply  directly  to 
the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 


Financial  Information 


THE  prospective  student  who  seeks  the  optimum  opportunity  in 
higher  education  will  not  be  a  bargain  hunter.  Certainly,  some 
sound  plan  for  paying  the  cost  of  college  must  be  devised,  but  this 
plan  should  be  formulated  after  the  thoughtful  selection  of  an  institu- 
tion has  been  made.  No  college  or  university  can  honestly  say  that  an 
education  at  the  college  level  is  inexpensive.  Most  university  people 
and  the  ever  growing  college  alumni  families  across  our  nation  will, 
however,  reflect  the  feeling  that  the  benefits  derived  from  a  college 
education  constitute  a  handsome  return  on  the  dollars  invested. 

Each  student  going  to  college  should  analyze  carefully  his  financial 
situation.  In  making  such  an  analysis  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  defraying  the  cost  of  an  education  lies 
with  the  student  and  his  family.  The  typical  college  student  can 
depend  upon  some  contribution  from  his  family's  current  income,  a 
proportionate  share  of  family  savings,  and  anticipated  income  from 
summer  employment.  The  number  of  years  of  study  contemplated 
and  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  family  should  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  the  funds  which  will  be  available  in  a  particular 
year. 

Fees  paid  by  the  students  cover  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
instruction  and  of  the  operations  of  the  University.  Income  from 
endowment  and  contributions  from  the  alumni,  alumnae,  and  other 
public-spirited  men  and  women  meet  the  balance,  which  constitutes 
more  than  half  the  total  cost. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

Certain  basic  expenditures  are  to  be  considered  in  preparing  a 
student's  budget,  such  as  tuition,  the  general  fee,  room  and  board. 
The  estimated  necessary  expenditures  are  shown  as  follows: 

Undergraduate  Men  Undergraduate   Women 

Tuition     $    850.00  $    850.00 

Genera!   Fee    150.00  150.00 

Room  Rent 200.00  225.00 

Board    500.00  (Cafeteria  estimate)     450.00    (Board  rate) 

Laundry   75.00  75.00 

Books    50.00  50.00 

TOTALS    .$1,825.00  $1,800.00 

Incidental  expenses,  clothing,  and  travel  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual.     It  is  realistic  to  suggest 
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that  the  average  Duke  student  will  spend  at  least  $275.00  annually 
for  incidental  items,  including  sundry  clothing  purchases  and  organ- 
izational dues.  Travel  costs  and  major  expenditures  would  have  to 
be    added    to    these    estimates. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

The  tuition  of  $425.00  and  the  general  fee  of  $75.00  are  due  and 
payable  not  later  than  the  day  of  registration  for  a  particular  semes- 
ter. After  the  day  of  registration  no  refund  of  the  tuition  or  the 
general  fee  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter 
the  armed  services. 

New  students,  on  notification  of  acceptance,  are  required  to  pay 
a  non-refundable  first  registration  fee  of  $20.00  and  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $50.00.  The  $50.00  deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  accepted  appli- 
cants who  fail  to  matriculate.  For  those  who  do  matriculate,  $25.00 
of  the  deposit  serves  as  a  continuing  room  deposit  for  successive  semes- 
ters, and  the  remaining  $25.00  as  a  continuing  registration  deposit. 
Arrangements  for  refund  of  the  $25.00  room  deposit  are  described 
in  information  furnished  each  resident  student  by  the  Housing  Bu- 
reau. The  $25.00  pre-registration  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  students 
(1)  whom  the  University  does  not  permit  to  return,  (2)  who  graduate, 
or  (3)  who  request  the  refund  at  the  time  of  pre-registration,  thus 
indicating  their  intention  not  to  return  for  the  following  semester. 
The  pre-registration  deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  students  who 
pre-register  and  fail  to  enter  the  following  semester  on  schedule. 

Students  who  have  been  re-admitted  to  the  University  after  an 
absence  of  one  or  more  semesters,  on  notification  of  readmission,  are 
required  to  make  the  $50.00  room-rent  pre-registration  deposit. 

An  Air  Force  ROTC  deposit  of  $20.00  is  required  of  students 
enrolling  in  Air  Science  to  cover  possible  loss  of  military  equipment 
issued  to  them.  This  deposit  is  refunded  to  the  student  upon  return 
of  issued  equipment. 

Living  Accommodations 

Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  residence 
houses  unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with  parents  or  relatives. 
Any  exception  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean.  Rooms  are  rented  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  semester.  No  refund  will  be  made 
except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed  services.  Such 
refunds  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  University's  established 
schedule. 

In  the  residence  houses  for  undergraduate  men  the  rental  charge 
for  a  single  room  is  250.00  for  the  academic  year  or  125.00  for  each 
semester.     The  rental  charge   for  a  double  room  is  $400.00  for  the 
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academic  year  or  $200.00  for  each  occupant,  or  SI 00.00  per  semester 
for  each  occupant. 

In  the  residence  houses  for  undergraduate  women,  the  rental 
charge  for  a  single  room  is  $275.00  for  the  academic  year  or  $137.50 
for  each  semester.  The  rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $450.00  for 
the  academic  year  or  $225.00  for  each  occupant,  or  $112.50  per 
semester  for  each  occupant. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  Housing  Bureau  when  the  reservations  are  made. 
Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

The  dining  facilities  on  the  West  Campus  include  three  cafeterias 
with  multiple-choice  menus,  and  the  Oak  Room,  where  full  meals 
and  a  la  carte  items  are  served.  The  cost  for  the  academic  year  ranges 
from  $450.00  upward  depending  on  the  tastes  of  the  individual. 

On  the  Woman's  College  Campus,  dining  halls  are  located  in  the 
Woman's  College  Union  and  in  Gilbert-Addoms  residence  hall.  Resi- 
dent women  will  board  in  these  halls.  The  charge  for  board  is 
$225.00  per  semester,  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Because  of  the  large  number  served  in  the  dining  halls,  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  special  diets  for  individual  students. 

Other  Information 

In  the  regular  academic  year  students  who  register  for  no  more 
than  two  courses  with  a  maximum  credit  of  8  semester  hours  are 
classified  as  special  students.  They  are  charged  a  registration  fee  of 
$5.00  for  each  course  and  $28.50  for  each  semester  hour  of  course 
credit.  Registration  for  9  or  more  semester  hours,  or  3  or  more 
courses,  requires  payment  of  full  fees. 

Auditing  of  one  or  more  courses  without  charge  is  allowed  stu- 
dents paying  full  fees,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
obtained.  Students  who  are  enrolled  for  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than 
8  semester  hours  may  audit  other  courses  by  payment  of  $10.00  for 
each  course  audited. 

In  order  to  encourage  its  employees  in  their  professional  and 
personal  advancement,  Duke  University  will  permit  full-time  em- 
ployees that  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  to  take  one  or  two  courses, 
but  not  more  than  seven  semester  hours  and  will  charge  $5.00  per 
course  plus  $12.50  per  semester  hour. 

One  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  are 
supplied  at  $1.00  each. 

No  records  are  released  and  no  student  is  considered  by  the  faculty 
as  a  candidate  for  graduation  until  he  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer 
for  all  indebtedness. 

Bills  may  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  provided  the  Treasurer 
has  been  requested  in  writing  to  do  so.     Failure  to  pay  bills  on  or 
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before   the   due  dates  will  debar  the  student  from  class  attendance 
until  the  account  is  settled  in  full. 


Student  Aid 

Duke  University  is  interested  in  students  with  ability  and  ambi- 
tion. It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  and 
others  affiliated  -with  the  Student  Aid  Program  to  provide,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  financial  assistance  required  bv  students  accepted  for 
entrance  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  college  from  their  own 
resources.  The  assistance  is  made  available  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  part-time  jobs. 

In  1960-61  student  aid  totalled  approximately  $1,110,000  allotted 
to  994  students.  Of  this  amount  $666,000  was  granted  in  scholar- 
ships, and  S200,000  in  student  loans.  The  remainder  was  earned 
through  part-time  employment. 

Freshman  students  shared  proportionately  in  this  aid:  334  received 
scholarships  totalling  $225,000. 

SCHOLARSHIPS:  All  requests  for  applications  for  scholarships, 
grants-in-aid,  industry  scholarships  or  remissions  of  tuition  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Duke  University,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

All  candidates  for  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  must  complete 
and  forward  an  official  Application  for  Admission  to  the  University 
and  the  Application  for  Scholarship  to  the  office  of  Admissions. 
Scholarship  candidates  who  desire  to  be  considered  for  the  maximum 
value  of  scholarships  on  the  basic  of  financial  circumstances  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  "Parents'  Confidential  Statement"  of  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service.  The  "Parents'  Confidential  Statement"  may 
be  obtained  from  high  school  principals  or  upon  request  from  the 
Student  Aid  Office. 

Scholarship  candidates  should  initiate  their  applications  during 
the  fall  semester  of  their  senior  year  of  study  in  secondary  schools. 
Instructions  concerning  the  specific  requirements  and  deadline  dates 
will  accompany  the  application  materials  sent  to  applicants  for 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid. 

All  candidates  for  scholarships  or  grants-in-aid  are  required  to 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board.  This  test  must  be  taken  in  either  December  or  January 
in  the  senior  vear  of  secondary  school  study. 

Details  relative  to  scholarship  prizes,  industry  scholarships,  remis- 
sions of  tuition,  athletic  awards,  and  scholarship  grants  are  given  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction. 
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STUDENT  LOANS:  Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one 
semester  in  residence  and  who  have  satisfactory  academic  and  citizen- 
ship records  are  eligible  to  apply  for  student  loans.  Loan  funds  held 
in  trust  by  the  University  as  well  as  funds  supplied  by  the  federal 
government  through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
are  available  to  qualified  students. 

Loans  generally  mature  after  borrowers  have  left  the  University. 
Loan  interest  on  long  term  loans  from  University  funds  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  1%  from  the  date  of  each  note.  After  a  student  has  left 
the  University  permanently,  the  loans  begin  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3%  per  annum.  The  balance  unpaid  after  five  years  bears 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  local  loan  funds,  Duke  University  participates  in 
the  student  loan  program  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Repayment  of  loan  funds 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  normally  begins 
one  year  after  the  student  terminates  his  education  at  the  University, 
with  complete  repayment  scheduled  within  a  ten  year  period.  Inter- 
est accrues  at  the  rate  of  3%  commencing  at  the  time  the  first  pay- 
ment is  due.  Special  benefits  to  those  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
permit  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  be  cancelled  depending  upon  the 
length  of  teaching  service.  Complete  details  regarding  the  student 
loan  program  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 

The  Student  Loan  Committee  in  approving  loan  applications  se- 
lects those  students  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  character,  scholastic 
attainment,  personality  and  degree  of  financial  need,  are  deserving  of 
this  consideration.  All  applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT:  The  Student  Aid  Office  maintains 
an  employment  office  to  serve  students  who  need  part-time  jobs.  There 
are  many  opportunities  both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham. A  considerable  number  of  students  each  year  help  defray  their 
college  expenses  by  working. 

Students  may  apply  for  part-time  employment  after  they  have 
received  official  notification  of  acceptance  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. Such  requests  for  employment  should  be  made  by  letter  prior 
to  the  date  of  entrance. 

Those  students  in  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering 
in  need  of  part-time  employment  should  apply  to  the  Student  Aid 
Office,  217  Allen  Building,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
Students  in  the  Woman's  College  should  apply  to  the  Assistant  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Women,  108  East  Duke  Building,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Medals  and  Prizes 


THE   achievements   of  undergraduate  students   are  recognized  in 
various  fields  of  college  activity.     The  following  prizes  suggest 
the  range  of  the  recognition: 

The  Debate  Council  authorizes  the  awarding  of  medals  to  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  who  have  represented  the  University  in 
at  least  two  intercollegiate  debates.  The  medals  are  given  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  Prize  is  the  gift  of  The  Reverend  A.  W.  Plyler, 
of  the  class  of  1892,  and  Mrs.  Plyler.  The  sum  of  S50  is  awarded 
annually  at  Commencement,  preferably  to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  Trinity  College  or  the  College  of  Engineering  who,  in  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  in  scholarship  and  athletic  achievement,  in  manly 
virtues  and  capacity  for  leadership,  has  most  nearly  realized  the 
standards  of  the  ideal  student.  The  Vice-President  in  the  Division 
of  Student  Life,  the  Graduate  Manager  of  Athletics,  and  the  President 
of  the  Student  Council  constitute  a  committee  to  draft  and  adopt 
regulations  governing  the  award. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Medallion.  Beta  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi,  a  professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  annually  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Kev  to  the  male  senior  student  pursuing  a 
degree  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  three  years  of  col- 
legiate work  in  this  University. 

Medal  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  annually  awards  a  medal  to  the  senior  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  instructors,  is  the  most  outstanding  student  in  accounting 
in  his  graduating  class. 

Julia  Dale  Prize  in  Mathematics.  This  is  a  prize  of  books  given 
annually  to  the  undergraduate  who  shows  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
the  study  of  calculus. 

The  Milmow  Prize:  Consists  of  a  certificate  of  award  and  a  one 
year's  payment  of  dues  in  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers for  the  membership  year  in  which  the  honoree  is  awarded  his 
baccalaureate  degree.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  that  student  from 
North  or  South  Carolina  graduating  in  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  that  department 
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and  as  shown  by  his  grades,  has  made  the  most  progress  in  electrical 
engineering  during  his  last  year  in  college. 

The  George  Sherrerd  III  Memorial  Award  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing was  established  in  1958  by  the  parents  of  George  Sherrerd  III,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1955,  to  recognize  outstanding  undergraduate 
scholarship.  This  award,  consisting  of  the  income  from  a  fund  of 
$5000.00,  is  made  annually  to  that  senior  student  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  faculty,  has 
attained  the  highest  level  of  scholastic  achievement  in  all  subjects  and 
simultaneously  has  rendered  significant  service  to  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  University  at  large.  The  recipient's  name  is  inscribed 
on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Engineering  Building. 

The  Charles  Ernest  Seager  Memorial  Award,  established  in  1958 
by  the  widow  and  friends  of  Charles  Ernest  Seager,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1955,  recognizes  outstanding  achievement  in  the  annual  Stu- 
dent Prize  Paper  Contest  of  the  Duke  Branch  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  award  consists  of  inscribing  the 
name  of  the  contest  winner  on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Engineering 
Building. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Prize  consists  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  award  and  a  one  year's  payment  of  dues  in  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Awards  are  made  annually  by  the  North 
Carolina  Chapter  to  the  two  outstanding  seniors  in  civil  engineering 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department.  The  basis  for  selection  is  the  student's  scholastic  record, 
his  contribution  to  the  Student  Chapter,  and  his  participation  in  other 
college  activities  and  organizations. 

The  Tau  Beta  Pi  Prize.  The  North  Carolina  Gamma  chapter  of 
Tau  Beta  Pi  engineering  national  honorary  society,  awards  each  year 
a  suitable  prize,  such  as  an  engineering  handbook,  to  a  sophomore 
student  in  engineering  for  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  during 
the  freshman  year. 

The  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Prize.  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary 
chemical  society,  yearly  awards  a  suitable  prize  to  an  outstanding 
junior  who  is  majoring  in  chemistry.  The  recipient's  name  is  in- 
scribed on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Chemistry  Library. 

The  Pegram  Chemistry  Club  Prize  is  awarded  in  the  spring  of  each 
year  for  scholarship  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics.  The  prize 
consists  of  a  one-year  junior  membership  in  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  a  one-year  subscription  to  either  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  or  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.  To 
qualify  for  this  prize,  the  student  must  (1)  be  enrolled  as  an  under- 
graduate of  Duke  University  and  (2)  be  taking  or  have  taken  a  fourth- 
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vear  chemistry  course.  The  winner  of  this  prize  is  selected  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  at  least  one  faculty  member  and  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Pegram  Chemistry  Club;  the  selection  is  based  on  the 
quality-point  average  for  all  courses  taken  in  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics.     In  case  of  a  tie  equal  awards  are  given. 

The  James  B.  Rast  Memorial  Award  in  Comparative  Anatomy  is 
given  annually  by  the  parents  of  James  Brailsford  Rast  in  memory  of 
their  son,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1958  at  Duke  University.  The 
award,  consisting  of  the  Atlas  of  Descriptive  Human  Anatomy  by 
Sobotta  and  bearing  the  James  B.  Rast  Memorial  bookplate,  is  given 
to  the  student  who  demonstrates  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  study 
of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

The  Erasmus  Club  Prize  in  the  Humanities.  The  Erasmus  Club 
is  composed  of  a  group  of  Duke  faculty  members  interested  in  research 
in  language,  literature,  and  the  arts.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  interest 
and  study  in  these  fields.  To  encourage  undergraduate  students  in 
this  field,  the  Erasmus  Club  has  established  an  annual  prize  amount- 
ing to  S25.00,  for  the  best  original  essay  by  an  undergraduate  which 
embodies  the  results  of  research,  criticism,  or  evaluation  in  some  sub- 
ject in  the  humanities.  Prospective  competitors  should  consult  some 
member  of  the  faculty,  preferably  their  major  professor.  Essays  must 
be  typewritten  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  club 
before  the  first  of  April.  The  Club  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the 
prize  in  case  there  are  no  essays  of  acceptable  quality. 

The  Anne  Flexner  Memorial  Award  in  Creative  Writing  has  been 
established  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Anne  Flexner,  who  grad- 
uated from  Duke  in  1945.  It  consists  of  fifty  dollars  in  cash  and  a 
number  of  books  chosen  by  the  student.  The  award  is  given  annually 
for  the  best  piece  of  creative  writing  submitted  by  a  Duke  under- 
graduate. The  competition  is  limited  to  short  stories  (5,000-word 
limit),  one-act  plays  (5,000-word  limit),  poems  (100-line  limit),  and 
informal  essays  (3,000-word  limit).  Only  one  manuscript  may  be 
submitted  by  a  candidate,  and  manuscript  must  be  delivered  to  the 
English  Office,  Room  325  Allen  Building,  before  April  15. 

The  William  Senhauser  Prize  is  given  by  the  mother  of  William 
Senhauser  in  memory  of  her  son,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1942,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  of  War  on  August  4,  1944.  The 
award  is  made  annually  to  the  sophomore  or  junior  in  Trinity  College 
or  the  College  of  Engineering  who  has  made  the  greatest  contribution 
through  participation  and  leadership  in  intramural  sports.  The  win- 
ner of  this  prize  is  chosen  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  President  of 
the  University. 

The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library  offer  three  prizes  of 
S25.00,  SI 5.00,  and  $10.00,  in  an  annual  contest  open  to  all  under- 
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graduate  students  for  the  best  book  collections  acquired  during  their 
college  year.  The  contest  is  supervised  by  the  Undergraduate  Com- 
mittee of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  which  announces  each  fall  the 
terms  of  the  award.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  Curator  of  Rare 
Books.  Collections  entered  in  the  contest  are  exhibited  each  spring 
in  the  General  Library.  The  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
student's  collection,  a  personal  interview  to  determine  the  overall 
planning  and  objectives  of  his  collecting  activity,  and  his  familiarity 
with  his  own  books  and  the  general  field  of  his  collecting  interest. 

The  William  T.  Laprade  Prize  in  History  in  honor  of  William  T. 
Laprade,  who  was  a  member  of  the  History  department  at  Trinity 
College  and  Duke  University  from  1909  to  1953,  and  chairman  of 
the  department  from  1938  to  1952.  This  prize  is  awarded  to  that 
senior  who  is  graduating  with  distinction,  and  whose  senior  essay 
in  history  has  been  judged  unusually  meritorious. 

Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  This  award  is  provided  by  the 
New  York  Southern  Society.  Three  awards  may  be  made  each  year: 
one  to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Trinity  College  or  the  College 
of  Engineering,  one  to  a  senior  in  the  Woman's  College,  and  one  to 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  or  the  community.  "In  the 
selection  of  the  recipients  nothing  shall  be  considered  except  the 
possession  of  such  characteristics  of  heart,  mind,  and  conduct  as  evince 
a  spirit  of  love  for  and  helpfulness  to  other  men  and  women." 

Academic  Honors 

To  be  eligible  for  Class  Honors  a  student  must  earn,  during  the 
year,  credit  for  at  least  the  minimum  academic  load  permitted  by  the 
college  in  which  he  is  registered.  All  semester  hours  on  which  a 
student  receives  a  grade  are  counted  in  the  determination  of  Class 
Honors.  Students  in  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes 
who  earn  a  3.50  quality  point  ratio  are  eligible  for  Class  Honors. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with 
distinction  is  conferred  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  general  Honors  at  graduation 
a  student  must  have  completed  in  residence  a  minimum  of  ninety 
semester  hours.  Students  who  earn  an  average  of  at  least  a  quality 
point  ratio  of  3.50  are  recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cum  laude. 
Those  who  earn  a  quality  point  ratio  of  3.75  are  recommended  for  a 
degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Graduation  with  distinction  in  his  major  department  is  awarded 
to  the  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department  and  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  faculty,  has  demonstrated  exceptional  achievement 
in  the  area  of  his  special  interest. 


General  Academic  Regulations 


QUANTITY  CREDIT  AND  COURSE  LOAD:  The  term  of  credit 
used  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  class  period  a  week 
throughout  the  semester.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  class  work.  Two  semesters  of  seventeen 
weeks  each  constitute  the  academic  year.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  credit  for  124  semester  hours  is  re- 
quired; for  a  degree  in  Engineering,  142  semester  hours. 

The  normal  load  of  an  undergraduate  student  in  Trinity  College 
and  the  Woman's  College  is  four  or  five  academic  courses  totaling  14 
to  17  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  The  maximum 
number  permitted  is  19  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  educa- 
tion. In  the  College  of  Engineering  the  normal  load  is  17  to  19  semes- 
ter hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  No  student  is  permitted 
to  take  less  than  14  semester  hours  of  work  without  special  permission 
from  the  dean  or  to  take  more  than  the  normal  load  of  work  unless 
his  average  grade  in  the  preceding  semester  is  higher  than  C. 

With  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  the  student  is  allowed  to  audit 
one  or  more  courses  in  addition  to  the  normal  load.  After  the  first 
week  of  classes  in  any  semester,  no  student  classified  as  an  auditor 
in  a  particular  course  may  take  that  course  for  credit,  and  no  student 
taking  a  particular  course  for  credit  may  change  classification  to  an 
auditor.  Auditors  submit  no  daily  work,  take  no  examinations,  and 
receive  no  credit  for  courses. 

QUALITY  CREDIT:  The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  com- 
puted in  semester  hours  and  in  quality  points.  Quality  points  are 
determined  by  grades  as  follows:  for  an  A,  four  quality  points  for 
each  semester  hour;  for  a  B,  three  quality  points  for  each  semester 
hour;  for  a  C,  two  quality  points  for  each  semester  hour;  for  a  D, 
one  quality  point  for  each  semester  hour;  for  an  F,  no  quality  points. 
Credit  for  at  least  248  quality  points  is  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  at  least  284  quality  points 
for  a  degree  in  engineering. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTINUATION  IN  COLLEGE  AND 
FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  COLLEGE:  To  continue  in  college 
students  must,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin,  pass  a  minimum  number  of  semester  hours,  achieve  a  speci- 
fied qualitv  point  ratio,  and  earn  a  minimum  number  of  quality 
points.    The  quality  point  ratio  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  accumu- 
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lated  number  of  quality  points  earned  by  the  accumulated  number  of 
semester  hours  carried  (not  semester  hours  passed).  These  require- 
ments are  listed  in  the  following  table: 

For  continuation   from  The  minimum  requirement  is 

The  first  to  the  second  year  18  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.20 

The  second  to  the  third  year  42  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.40 

The  third  to  the  fourth  year  66  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.60 

The  fourth  to  the  fifth  year,  if  needed  90  s.h.  credit  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.75 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  student  must 
meet  additional  minimum  requirements, 
as  follows: 

For  graduation  from  The   minimum   requirement  is 

Trinitv  and  the  Woman's  College  124  s.h.,  248  q.p.  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.90 

The  College  of  Engineering  142  s.h.,  284  q.p.  and  a  q.p.r.  of  1.90 

Students  of  the  senior  class,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  graduation, 
must  complete  the  work  of  their  senior  year  with  a  minimum  average 
grade  of  C.  In  the  case  of  engineers  the  C  average  requirement  ap- 
plies not  only  to  all  courses  taken  in  their  last  year  but  also  to  work 
specified  for  the  senior  year  in  their  particular  engineering  curric- 
ulum. 

The  minimum  standards  for  continuation  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering are  the  same  as  those  listed  above,  but  since  the  semester  hour 
requirement  for  graduation  in  engineering  exceeds  the  requirement 
of  the  other  colleges,  the  standards  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial requirement  of  the  college.  Moreover,  application  of  these  stand- 
ards is  based  on  the  courses  required  in  the  engineering  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  the  qualitative  standards  listed  above  students  must 
pass  a  minimum  number  of  hours  each  semester.  Freshmen  must 
pass  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  work,  exclusive  of  physical  education, 
in  their  first  semester  and  18  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical 
education,  in  their  first  year;  second  semester  freshmen  and  all  other 
students  must  pass  at  least  9  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  edu- 
cation, each  semester.  The  University  may  require  a  student  whose 
record  is  considered  unsatisfactory  to  withdraw,  although  he  has  met 
the  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

Reports  on  proficiency  in  academic  work  are  sent  to  parents  or 
guardians  after  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  addi- 
tion, reports  on  freshmen  are  mailed  at  each  mid-semester  period. 

CLASS  STANDING:  In  Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  College 
to  rank  as  sophomores  students  must  have  to  their  credit  at  least  26 
semester  hours  and  52  quality  points;  as  juniors,  at  least  56  semester 
hours  and  112  quality  points;  and  as  seniors,  at  least  90  semester  hours 
and  a  quality  point  ratio  of  1.75.  In  the  College  of  Engineering  to 
rank  as  sophomores  they  must  have  to  their  credit  at  least  30  semester 
hours  and  60  quality  points  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially 
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designated  courses  of  the  freshman  engineering  curriculum;  to  rank 
as  juniors  they  must  have  at  least  68  semester  hours  and  136  quality 
points  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially  designated  courses  of 
the  sophomore  departmental  engineering  curriculum;  and  to  rank  as 
seniors  they  must  have  at  least  106  semester  hours  and  a  quality  point 
ratio  of  1.75  and  must  have  passed  certain  specially  designated  courses 
of  the  junior  departmental  engineering  curriculum. 

In  Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  College  seniors  may  not  take 
for  graduation  credit  any  course  open  primarily  to  freshmen,  and 
juniors  may  not  take  for  graduation  credit  more  than  one  course  open 
primarily  to  freshmen.  With  the  consent  of  the  department,  how- 
ever, majors  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  science  educa- 
tion may,  as  juniors  or  seniors,  enroll  for  credit  in  the  introductory 
courses  in  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Seniors  who  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester  lack  no  more  than  9 
semester  hours  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or 
B.S.  degree  may  enroll,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  in  graduate  courses  for  a  maximum  total  program  of  fifteen 
hours  a  week. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS:  A  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours  of  senior-level  work  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege and  36  in  the  College  of  Engineering  must  be  earned  in  residence. 
Students  who  meet  this  requirement  but  who  still  lack  6  to  8  semester 
hours  in  final  fulfillment  of  requirements  may  take  this  work  in  an- 
other institution  of  approved  standing,  provided  the  course  is  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  and  by  the  dean. 

Students  who  complete  in  a  summer  session  the  work  required  by 
the  University  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  granted  the  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  summer. 

GRADING,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  EXAMINATIONS: 
Grading:  Final  grades  are  reported  to  indicate  passing  or  failing 
work  in  designated  courses.   Final  grades  are: 

(1)  Passing.  Passing  grades  are  A.  exceptional;  B,  superior;  C, 
average;  and  D,  low  pass. 

(2)  Failing.  A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  the 
course  and  that  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course  he  must  repeat 
the  work  in  class. 

Special  symbols  are  used  to  indicate  the  following: 

(1)  Absence  from  the  final  examination.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
student  is  absent  from  a  final  examination,  he  receives  an  X  in  place 
of  a  final  grade.  If  he  does  not  present  an  acceptable  explanation  for 
his  absence  to  the  appropriate  dean's  office  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  scheduled  time  for  the  examination,  the  X  is  converted  to 
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an  F.  A  student  absent  from  examination,  if  the  absence  has  been 
excused  by  the  dean,  may  receive  an  examination  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $5.00  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  The  instructor  con- 
cerned arranges  for  examination  in  cases  where  absences  are  excused. 
An  X  not  cleared  by  the  end  of  the  semester  following  the  exami- 
nation missed  is  converted  to  an  F. 

(2)  Incomplete  work.  If  because  of  illness  or  other  emergency  a 
student's  work  in  a  course  is  incomplete,  he  may  receive  an  I  for  the 
course  instead  of  a  final  grade.  Incomplete  courses  must  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  succeeding  semester,  otherwise,  the  I  is  con- 
verted to  an  F  and  the  course  must  be  repeated  in  class  if  the  student 
is  to  receive  credit  for  it.  In  case  a  student  whose  work  is  incomplete 
is  also  absent  from  a  final  examination,  he  receives  an  X  for  the 
course. 

(3)  Withdrawal.  The  letter  W  is  used  to  indicate  official  with- 
drawal from  a  course.  If  a  student  drops  a  course  without  permission 
from  the  dean,  the  grade  for  that  course  is  recorded  as  F.  If  he  drops 
with  permission  a  course  in  which  he  is  failing,  the  grade  for  that 
course  is  recorded  as  F  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dean,  circum- 
stances do  not  justify  this  penalty. 

Attendance:  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  in  class  work  is 
expected  of  all  students.  The  requirements  for  continuation  in 
college  and  for  graduation  from  college  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
the  student  assuming  responsibility  for  class  attendance. 

Weekly  reports  of  all  absences  are  made  by  each  instructor  and 
filed  in  the  dean's  office.  No  instructor  has  the  authority  to  excuse 
the  student  from  class  attendance;  it  is  his  duty  to  report  all  absences 
or  tardies. 

Instructors  are  expected  to  refer  to  the  dean  for  appropriate 
action  any  student  who  in  their  opinion  is  causing  his  work  or  that 
of  the  class  to  suffer  because  of  absences  or  tardies. 

(1)  General  regulations  for  all  students:  One  unexcused  absence 
per  semester  hour  without  penalty  is  allowed  for  personal  obligations. 

The  first  three  tardies  in  a  given  course  are  counted  as  one  absence. 
Thereafter,  each  additional  tardy  is  counted  as  one  additional  absence. 

Absences  due  to  illness  when  certified  by  a  proper  medical  official 
will  be  excused.  Absences  due  to  authorized  representation  of  the 
University  may  be  excused.  Officials  in  charge  of  groups  representing 
the  University  are  required  to  submit  names  of  those  persons  to  be 
excused  to  the  appropriate  dean's  office  forty-eight  hours  in  advance 
of  the  hour  when  their  absences  are  to  commence.  Absences  due  to 
individual  and  personal  reasons  will  not  be  excused. 

All  absences  immediately  before  and  after  announced  holidays 
are  counted  as  regular  absences  and,  in  addition,  result  in  a  loss  of 
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two  quality  points  for  each  absence  in  each  class.  Unexcused,  con- 
secutive absences,  whether  excessive  or  not,  result  in  a  loss  of  one 
quality  point  per  absence.  Each  excessive  absence  results  in  the  loss 
of  one  quality  point  per  absence.  When  the  third  unexcused,  exces- 
sive or  consecutive  absence  occurs,  the  student  is  debarred  from  the 
course  with  a  loss  of  three  quality  points  and  an  F  in  the  course. 
When  the  student  has  incurred  twelve  absences,  excused  and  unex- 
cused, in  any  course  he  is  required  to  drop  the  course  unless  the  in- 
structor and  the  dean  concerned  grant  special  permission  for  him  to 
continue  in  the  course. 

When  a  student's  course  load  is  reduced,  on  account  of  excessive 
absences,  to  less  than  12  semester  hours,  he  is  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

(2)  Special  regulations  for  Upper  Class  Students  with  academic 
averages  of  B  or  above:  Although  responsibility  for  punctual  and 
regular  class  attendance  is  placed  upon  the  individual  students,  all 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  students  who,  in  a  normal  schedule, 
earn  a  quality  point  ratio  of  3.0  or  above  in  the  preceding  semester 
will  be  subject  to  no  fixed  absence  limitation.  However,  for  absences 
before  and  after  announced  holidays  two  quality  points  are  deducted 
for  each  absence  in  each  class. 

Examinations:  Final  examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  in 
January  and  May. 

Deficiences  in  Composition:  The  following  regulations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Faculty: 

1.  In  the  fall  of  the  junior  year  every  student  of  Trinity  College 
and  of  the  Woman's  College  with  the  following  exceptions  must  take 
an  examination  in  English  usage:  (a)  students  exempted  from  Eng- 
lish 1  and  (b)  students  who  earned  grades  of  at  least  B  and  C  in 
English  1-2.  The  regulation  does  not  apply  to  students  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  which  has  special  course  requirements  in  English  com- 
position in  addition  to  English  1-2.  Students  with  irregular  schedules 
resulting  from  acceleration  or  transfer  to  Duke  after  the  fall  of  their 
junior  year  should  take  the  examination  in  the  fall  of  the  year  most 
nearly  approximating  the  fifth  semester.  In  any  event,  all  students 
with  the  exceptions  noted  above  must  take  this  examination;  it  is  a 
requirement  for  graduation.  Students  desiring  to  postpone  their 
examination  must  have  permission  in  writing  from  the  dean  of  their 
college.  If  a  student  does  not  have  this  permission  and  fails  to  take 
the  examination  at  the  scheduled  time,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take 
it  on  the  date  appointed  for  the  make-up  examination  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  $5.00  fee.  If  the  student  fails  to  appear  for  the  make-up 
examination  and  has  no  acceptable  excuse,  he  will  be  personally  re- 
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sponsible  for  arranging  with  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance  to 
take  this  examination  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10.00.  Until  this 
examination  is  taken,  the  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  complete 
registration  for  the  following  semester.  Students  who  are  adjudged 
deficient  by  this  examination  will  be  required  to  complete  satisfac- 
torily a  non-credit  laboratory  course  in  remedial  English. 

2.  Whenever  the  work  of  a  student  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  errors  in  English,  the  instructor  may  report  the  student  to 
the  dean,  who  will  require  him  to  enroll  in  remedial  English  until,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  director  of  the  Remedial  Laboratory,  the  deficiency 
is  removed. 

3.  All  instructors  are  requested  to  inform  their  students  each  se- 
mester concerning  this  regulation. 


Other  Regulations 


CONDUCT  AND  DISCIPLINE:  The  University  expects  of  its 
students  loyal  and  hearty  cooperation  in  developing  and  main- 
taining high  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  scholarship.  General 
University  regulations  concerning  conduct  of  students  will  be  made 
available  to  students  when  admission  is  offered,  or  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, upon  request.  The  student  in  accepting  admission  indi- 
cates his  willingness  to  subscribe  to  those  regulations.  The  Univer- 
sity reserves  the  right,  and  matriculation  by  the  student  is  a  conces- 
sion of  this  right,  to  ask  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct 
at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  University,  even  though  no 
specific  charge  may  be  made  against  the  student. 

General  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  students  and  the  administering 
of  discipline  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Vice-President  in  the 
Division  of  Student  Life.  Immediate  supervision  is  entrusted  to  the 
Dean  of  Men  and  the  Dean  of  Women.  However,  through  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  of  the  students  of  the  University  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  high  standards  of  morality  and  honor, 
the  student  body  has  properly  become  to  a  great  degree  self-governing. 
Two  councils,  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women,  each  composed  of 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  student  body,  exercise  the  authority 
granted  the  students  for  their  respective  colleges  to  investigate  all 
cases  of  misconduct,  as  well  as  all  other  cases  of  violation  of  proper 
student  standards  and  traditions,  and  to  make  recommendations  of 
penalties  based  on  their  findings.  They  exert  a  guiding  and  stim- 
ulating influence  for  the  promotion  of  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  of 
student  relationships. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES:  Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  own  or 
operate  motor  vehicles  at  the  University.  Members  of  the  upper 
classes  of  Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering  and  senior 
students  of  the  Woman's  College  may  operate  motor  vehicles,  how- 
ever, when  in  accordance  with  University  regulations. 

Students  permitted  to  operate  motor  vehicles  must  register  them 
annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester,  or  if  the  vehicle  is 
acquired  later,  within  five  days  after  bringing  it  to  the  campus.  They 
must  show  a  state  vehicle  registration  and  a  state  operator's  license.  A 
standard  certificate  of  automobile  liability  insurance,  issued  by  a 
recognized  company  and  evidencing  coverage  of  at  least  $5,000  per 
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person  and  $10,000  per  accident  for  personal  injury  and  $5,000  for 
property  damage  is  also  required. 

Students  under  21  years  of  age  must  have  the  written  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian  before  operating  a  motor  vehicle  at  Duke. 

SCHOLASTIC  REGULATIONS  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN 
ATHLETIC  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES:  Members  of  athletic 
teams  or  other  student  groups  engaging  in  public  representation  of 
the  University  are  expected  to  be  carrying  their  current  work  satis- 
factorily. Students  may  be  barred  from  participation  in  such  repre- 
sentation if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dean  of  their  college,  they  fail  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  REGISTRATION:  Students  in  residence 
are  required  to  submit,  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  spring  registra- 
tion, cards  showing  their  selection  of  courses  for  the  following  year. 
Evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  continuing  pre-registration  deposit  of 
$25.00  is  required  before  the  card  may  be  submitted.  These  cards  are 
filed  for  permanent  record  in  the  Central  Records  Office.  Students 
who  do  not  select  their  courses  for  the  following  year  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed must  be  readmitted  to  the  college  by  application  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Admissions.  Students  whose  course  cards  have  been  approved 
in  the  spring  may  enroll  by  mail  during  the  summer.  The  same  regu- 
lations, with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  deposit,  apply  to  registra- 
tion for  the  spring  semester. 

Students  who  register  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  in  the  calendar  of  the  Bulletin  must  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
a  fee  of  $5.00.  They  are  counted  as  absent  in  the  work  they  have 
missed  in  the  courses  to  which  they  are  admitted,  and  these  absences 
carry  the  same  penalty  as  do  other  absences  from  the  course.  Changes 
in  courses  for  reasons  not  arising  within  the  University  require  a  pay- 
ment of  $1.00  for  each  change  made.  No  course  may  be  elected  later 
than  one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  semester,  and  no  student  may 
be  admitted  to  any  class  without  an  official  enrollment. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  offers  in  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege, and  the  College  of  Engineering,  courses  of  study  which  lead 
to  the  degrees  of:  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Bachelor  of  Science;  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  Engineering. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  student  will  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from 
his  college  work  if  his  program  includes  a  broad  distribution  of 
studies  among  representative  fields  of  culture,  concentration  within  a 
special  field,  and  some  work  of  his  own  choice. 

For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  following 
course  work  must  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  academic  regu- 
lations as  stated  in  this  Bulletin. 

Uniform  Course  Requirements  s.h. 

Engfish     6 

Foreign   Language    6-18 

Natural   Science    11 

Religion     6 

Social  Science  and  History    12 

Literature,  Music,  Art,  and  Philosophy    6 

Physical   Education    4 

Major  and  Related  Work   42 

Electives  to  Make  a  Total  of   124 

These  requirements  are  described  in  detail  below. 

ENGLISH,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  is  met  by  the  completion  of  English  1-2. 
Students  whose  competence  in  English  usage  is  certified  by  Advanced  Placement 
Program  Scores  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  English  55  or  56  for  English  1  or 
English  2. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE,  6  to  18  s.h.— This  requirement  is  met  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  college  year  of  a  foreign  language.  The  languages  which  meet 
this  requirement  are  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  The 
number  of  courses  required  depends  on  previous  training  and  ability  as  shown  on 
placement  tests.  Students  presenting  for  entrance  four  units  of  Latin  may  satisfy 
the  language  requirement  by  the  completion  of  the  third  college  year  of  Latin  or 
by  two  years  of  Greek.  In  exceptional  cases,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lan- 
guage department  concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  appropriate 
college,  a  student  who  has  completed  the  second  college  year  of  one  language  may 
satisfy  the  requirement  by  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  another  language. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE,  11  s.h.— To  satisfy  this  requirement  a  student  must  com- 
plete a  laboratory  course  (8  s.h.)  in  one  of  the  natural  sciences  (botany,  chemistry, 
geology,  physics,  zoology),  and  one  course  of  at  least  3  semester  hours  selected  from 
mathematics  (except  Mathematics  11),  logic  and  scientific  methodology  (Philosophy 
48,  103  and  104),  or  from  the  sciences  listed  above. 
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RELIGION,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  may  be  met  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
(a)  by  completing,  in  the  freshman  year,  Religion  1-2;  (b)  by  completing,  in  the 
sophomore  year  or  later,  Religion  51-52;  (c)  by  completing,  in  the  sophomore  year 
or  later,  Religion  55  and  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered  60-99. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY,  12  s.h.-To  satisfy  this  requirement,  a 
student  must  complete  12  semester  hours  from  the  following  basic  courses:  Eco- 
nomics 51-52;  Education  54,  104;  History  1-2,  or  51-52;  Political  Science  11-12,  or 
61-62;  Psychology  91  to  be  followed,  if  desired,  by  either  Psychology  100  or  101;  or 
Sociology  91-92.  Six  of  the  12  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  economics,  history, 
political  science,  or  sociology.  Students  who  do  not  present  for  entrance  two 
acceptable  units  of  history  must  take  History  1-2  or  51-52. 

LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  ART,  AND  PHILOSOPHY,  6  s.h.-This  requirement 
can  be  satisfied  by  a  total  of  6  semester  hours  in  courses  in  English  or  American 
literature,  foreign  literature  courses  numbered  above  100,  literature  courses  in 
translation,  courses  in  Art,  courses  in  Music,  except  15-16,  and  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy, except  48,  101,   103,  and   104. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  4  s.h.- Physical  education  is  required  during  each  of 
the  first  two  years  and  is  normally  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

MAJOR  AND  RELATED  WORK,  42  s.h.-Prior  to  regisration  in  the  spring 
of  his  sophomore  year,  each  student  is  required  to  choose  his  major  field  and 
confer  with  his  departmental  adviser  about  the  requirements  for  major  and 
related  work. 

The  major  work  consists  of  18  to  24  semester  hours  in  one  department  above 
the  introductory  courses.  Introductory  courses  may  consist  of  two  one-semester 
couises  in  all  departments  except  the  Departments  of  German,  Latin,  and  Romance 
Languages,  in  which  the  introductory  courses  may  consist  of  four  one-semester 
courses.  The  choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  major  department.  The 
related  work  must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  other  departments  and  is  selected  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  major  department  and  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  col- 
lege; it  may  not  include  more  than  one  course  of  6  or  8  semester  hours  open 
primarily  to  freshmen.  With  the  consent  of  the  department,  however,  majors  in 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  science  education  may  include  as  related 
work  introductory  courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  Courses  satis- 
fying the  uniform  course  requirements  may  also  be  counted  toward  the  require- 
ments in  major  and  related  work. 

The  total  amount  of  work  that  a  student  may  take  in  any  one  department 
toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  36  semester  hours. 
In  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  Department  of  English,  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  and  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  a  total  of  54  semester  hours  is  permitted,  however,  provided 
a  total  of  not  more  than  36  semester  hours  is  taken  in  any  one  division  of  the 
department. 

ELECTIVES— In  addition  to  the  uniform  courses  required  and  the  major  and 
related  work,  other  courses  must  be  completed  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  124  semes- 
ter hours,  including  4  semester  hours  of  physical  education. 

Students  whose  courses  of  study  permit  may  elect  a  maximum  of  18  semester 
hours  in  engineering,  forestry,  or  medical  science.  The  courses  elected  in  these 
subjects  must  be  approved  by  the  major  department  and  the  dean  of  the  appro- 
priate college. 

CHOICE  OF  A  MAJOR  FIELD 

The  requirement  of  42  semester  hours  distributed,  as  specified 
above  between  a  major  field  and  related  work  is  based  primarily  on 
the  belief  that  some  advanced  study  in  one  subject,  together  with 
work  in  allied  subjects,  is  a  valuable  part  of  a  general  education.  The 
selection  of  a  majoi  field  usually  depends  on  a  student's  cultural  or 
vocational  interests. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM 

The  General  Program  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  primary 
interest  is  in  one  of  the  liberal  arts  subjects.  The  subjects  in  which 
major  work  is  offered  are:  art,  botany,  chemistry,  economics,  educa- 
tion, English,  French,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, music,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychology, 
religion,  Russian,  sociology,  Spanish,  zoology. 

SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS 

The  student  who  has  chosen  a  vocation  may  wish  to  include  spe- 
cialized training  in  his  program.  The  following  programs  of  study  in 
preparation  for  various  professions  or  professional  schools  are  out- 
lined for  the  guidance  of  the  student. 

Business:  A  specialized  program  is  offered  for  students  planning 
to  enter  business.  A  student  electing  this  program  must  take,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  uniform  course  requirements,  the  following  courses  in  the 
indicated  sequence. 

Freshman  Year:      Economics   11    (recommended   but  not   required). 
Mathematics  21 

Freshman  Year:     Economics  51-52,  Economics  57-58. 

Junior  Year:  Economics    105,   Economics    138,    Economics   143,   Economics    168. 

Economics  181,  and  one  course  selected  from  the  following:  Eco- 
nomics 144,  Economics  147,  Economics  158,  Economics  182. 

Senior  Year:  Economics    153,   Economics   188,   Economics    191,   and   one   course 

selected  from  the  Economics  group  numbered  above  100. 

Accounting:  A  student  who  plans  to  qualify  to  take  the  Certified 
Public  Accountant's  examination  should  elect  the  following  courses 
of  study: 

Freshman  Year:      Economics  57-58   (may  be  taken  at  this  time  with  the  permission 

of  the  department). 
Sophomore  Year:    Mathematics  21   is  required. 

Economics  51-52,  Economics  171-172. 
Junior  Year:  Economics  143.  Economics  153,  Economics  173-174,  Economics  181, 

182. 
Senior  Year:  Economics    144   or   Economics    184,   Economics  275-276,   and   two 

courses   from   the  following:    Economics   175-176,  Economics   177, 

Economics  178,  Economics  180. 

A  student  who  does  not  take  Economics  57-58  in  the  freshman 
year  must  take  the  course  in  the  sophomore  year  and  must  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  sequence  of  subsequent  accounting 
courses. 

Students  majoring  in  accounting  are  urged  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  educational  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they 
expect  to  practice. 

Religious  Work:  A  student  who  plans  to  enter  the  ministry  or 
follow  some  other  professional  Christian  vocation  should  have  a  broad 
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liberal  arts  background.  Recommended  majors  are  English,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  sociology.  It  is  desirable  that  the  student 
include  the  following  in  his  program: 

English:    12-18  s.h.    (including  English  55,  56) 

History:  6-12  s.h. 

Philosophy:  6-12  s.h.    (including  Philosophy  93,  94) 

Psychology:   12-18  s.h. 

Social  Sciences    (other  than  history):  6-12  s.h. 

These  suggestions  are  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the 

American    Association    of    Theological    Schools    for    undergraduate 

courses  of  study. 

Social  Works:    The  student  who  plans   to   pursue   professional 

studies  in  preparation  for  social  work  (such  as  family  welfare,  child 

welfare,  public  welfare,  probation  and  parole,  and  similar  forms  of 

neighborhood  and  community  work)  should  take  his  major  work  in 

sociology,  with  related  work  in  other  social  sciences.    The  following 

courses  shold  be  included: 

History  1-2,  or  51-52. 
Economics  51-52. 
Political   Science  61-62. 
Psychology  91. 
Philosophy   (6  s.h.). 

Zoology  is  recommended  for  the  required  course  in  Natural  Science. 
Electives  should  be  chosen  mainly  from  history,  economics,  political 
science,  education,  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology,  or  religion. 

Teaching:  Duke  University  is  accredited  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  service  per- 
sonnel with  the  Doctor's  degree  as  the  highest  degree  approved. 
The  program  for  students  who  intend  to  teach  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare for  positions  either  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  All 
prospective  teachers,  regardless  of  the  type  of  school  in  which  they 
expect  to  teach,  must  take  Psychology  91,  preferably  during  the 
sophomore  year.  Admission  to  student  teaching  (Education  101-102 
or  Education  215-216)  is  conditioned  upon  an  average  of  2.0  overall 
and  in  the  major  or  teaching  fields.  Whatever  their  majors,  they 
should  consult  an  appropriate  member  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion prior  to  each  registration  period  so  as  to  be  sure  of  meeting  cer- 
tification requirements  of  the  states  in  which  they  wish  to  teach,  and 
of  having  places  reserved  for  them  in  student  teaching. 

Elementary-School  Teaching.  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  school  must  complete  the  following  specific  requirements: 
Education  101-102,  103,  118,  142,  and  161,  History  91-92,  and  Political 
Science  11-12,  or  61-62,  Economics  115,  Economics  109,  or  118,  or  120, 
Music  151,  Physical  Education  102,  and  Health  Education  134.    Edu- 
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cation  101-102  (which  includes  observation  and  practice  teaching) 
should  be  reserved  for  the  senior  year. 

Secondary-School  Teachirig.  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  sec- 
ondary school  may  meet  certification  requirements  by  qualifying  in 
one  teaching  subject,  but  they  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  their 
electives  to  meet  requirements  in  two  teaching  subjects.  Prospective 
secondary-school  teachers  will  ordinarily  major  in  a  subject  other  than 
education.  This  makes  it  extremely  important  that  they  establish 
contact  with  the  Department  of  Education  early  as  explained  above. 
Courses  in  materials  and  methods  should  be  taken  prior  to  student 
teaching,  which  may  be  taken  only  in  the  senior  year. 

Science  Education  Major.  Students  who  intend  to  teach  high 
school  sciences  may  elect  to  major  in  Science  Education  rather  than  in 
a  department.  The  program  is  designed  to  meet  certification  require- 
ments and  to  provide  the  broad  background  of  training  in  the  sciences 
which  is  needed  by  science  teachers.  Students  planning  to  enter  this 
program  should  consult  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  in  one  of  the  science  departments.     The  basic  requirements  are: 

Education  103,  118,  215-216,  and  276  or  246. 
Mathematics  21  and  22. 

Sciences    (botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  zoology) 
and  mathematics  above  22.     36-40  s.h. 

1.  Courses  must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  departments. 

2.  At  least  12  s.h.  must  be  taken  in  courses  above  the 
introductory  level. 

Preparation  for  Graduate  School:  The  student  who  plans  to 
enter  a  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences  for  advanced  study  should 
consult  an  adviser  in  the  field  of  the  proposed  advanced  study  con- 
cerning suitable  preparation.  Most  graduate  schools  have  definite 
requirements  in  foreign  languages  for  all  students.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to  pass  reading  examina- 
tions, usually  in  German  and  French.  In  some  cases  other  languages 
may  be  substituted.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  student  should  ascer- 
tain the  requirements  of  the  particular  graduate  school  he  desires  to 
enter. 

Preparation  for  Law  School:  Students  who  plan  to  study  law 
may  select  their  major  work  in  any  field.  The  following  courses  are 
recommended: 

Economics  51-52,  57-58. 
English  55-56. 

History  1-2  or  51-52,  105-106. 
Philosophy  48  and  91. 
Political  Science  61-62. 
Sociology  91-92. 

Preparation  for  Medical  or  Dental  Schools  Students  planning 
to  enter  a  medical  or  dental  school  should  plan  their  programs  of 
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study  from  the  first  semester  so  as  to  include  those  courses  required 
by  the  Medical  Schools  of  their  choice.  Foundation  courses  for  the 
study  of  medicine  usually  include:  Chemistry  1-2,  61,  151-152;  English 
55-56;  Mathematics  21,  22;  Physics,  41-42;  and  Zoology  1-2,  53.  Spe- 
cial advisors  are  available  for  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  follow- 
ing course  work  must  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  academic 
regulations  as  stated  in  this  Bulletin. 

Uniform  Course  Requirements  s.h. 

English     6 

French,  German,  and  Russian   (second  college  year)  12-24 

Mathematics  6 

Natural   Science    8 

Economics,   History,  or  Political  Science    6 

Religion     6 

Restricted    Elective    6 

Physical    Education    4 

Major  and  Related  Work    48 

Electives  to  Make  a  Total  of    124 

These  requirements  are  described  below. 

ENGLISH,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  is  met  by  the  completion  of  English  1-2. 
Students  whose  competence  in  English  usage  is  certified  by  Advanced  Placement 
Program  Scores  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  English  55  or  56  for  English  1  or 
English  2. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE— Bachelor  of  Science  candidates  must  normally  com- 
plete at  least  the  second  college  year,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  examination, 
of  two  of  three  languages,  French,  German,  and  Russian.  In  special  cases,  with 
the  permission  of  the  major  department  and  the  dean,  this  requirement  may  be 
met  by  the  completion  of  the  third  year  of  one  of  these  languages.  On  recom- 
mendation of  the  major  department  and  approval  of  the  dean  another  language 
may  be  substituted. 

MATHEMATICS,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  may  be  met  by  completion  of 
Mathematics  21  and  22. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE,  8  s.h.— This  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  courses  in 
one  of  the  natural  sciences,  namely,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  and 
zoology.  The  courses  must  include  laboratory  work,  and  may  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  major  or  related  work. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY,  6  s.h.-A  student  who  does  not  present  for 
entrance  two  acceptable  units  of  history  (exclusive  of  other  social  studies)  must 
take  a  course  in  history;  otherwise,  he  has  his  choice  of  economics,  history,  or 
political  science. 

RELIGION,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  may  be  met  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
(a)  by  completing,  in  the  freshman  year,  Religon  1-2;  (b)  by  completing,  in  the 
sophomore  year  or  later,  Religion  51-52;  (c)  by  completing,  in  the  sophomore  year 
or  later,  Religion  55  and  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered  60-99. 

RESTRICTED  ELECTIVE,  6  s.h.— To  meet  this  requirement  6  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  other  uniform  course  requirements  must  be  selected  from  aesthetics, 
art,  economics,  education,  English,  foreign  language,  history,  music,  philosophy, 
political   science,  religion,  and  sociology. 

MAJOR  AND  RELATED  WORK,  48  s.h.-Major  and  related  work  consists  of 
48  semester  hours  in  the  Natural  Sciences.     This  work  must  be  selected  from  the 
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department  of  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  psychology,  and 
zoology.  The  major  work  consists  of  not  less  than  24  semester  hours  in  one  de- 
partment, the  choice  of  courses  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department. 
The  major  work  does  not  include  courses  primarily  open  to  freshmen.  The  related 
work  is  taken  in  at  least  two  other  departments  and  is  selected  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  major  department.  With  the  consent  of  the  department,  majors  in 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  may  include  as  related  work  introductory 
courses  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  science  education.  A  minimum 
of  14  semester  hours  of  related  work  is  required,  8  hours  of  which  must  be  in 
laboratory  science. 

ELECTIVES.— In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student  must  elect  sufficient  courses 
to  complete  the  124  semester  hours  necessary  for  graduation. 

Students  whose  courses  of  study  permit  may  elect  a  maximum  of  18  semester 
hours  in  engineering,  forestry,  or  medical  science.  The  courses  elected  in  these 
subjects  must  be  approved  by  the  major  department  and  the  dean  of  the  college. 

The  total  amount  of  work  that  a  student  may  take  in  any  one 
department  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  40  semester  hours. 

On  or  before  the  date  announced  for  the  spring  registration,  every 
sophomore  in  this  group  should  select  his  major  department  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  arrange,  under  the  guidance  of  an  adviser  in  the 
major  department,  his  program  of  studies  for  the  following  year.  He 
should  obtain  the  adviser's  written  approval  of  all  courses  selected  in 
the  division  before  submitting  his  program  to  the  dean  for  final 
action.  In  like  manner,  each  upperclassman  will  recheck  the  courses 
in  his  division  of  concentration  each  year  with  a  representative  of 
his  major  department. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or 
Mechanical  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  fully  accredited  four-year  pro- 
grams in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  B.S.  in  C.E.,  B.S.  in  M.E. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  four-year  program,  in  order  to  facil- 
itate and  encourage  the  combining  of  a  maximum  of  liberal  arts 
studies  with  professional  training,  the  College  of  Engineering  has 
developed  a  special  plan  of  cooperation  with  approved  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Under  this  "three-two"  plan,  an  outstanding  student  may 
follow  an  approved  program  of  study  at  the  cooperating  liberal  arts 
college  for  an  initial  period  of  three  years  and  then  come  to  Duke 
University  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Engineering  in 
two  more  years.  At  the  end  of  the  total  period  of  five  years,  a  degree 
is  granted  by  the  cooperating  liberal  arts  college,  and  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  appropriate  branch  of  Engineering  by  the 
College  of  Engineering.  Inquiries  concerning  this  plan  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 
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GROUPS  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

SCIENCE  IN  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL,  OR  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Uniform  Freshman  Year 


Engrg 

Engl 

Hist 

Math 

Phvs 

PE 


1 

1 

El 

21 
41 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Engineering  Graphics ....  2 

English  Composition 3 

U.S.  in  World  Today....  3 

Introductory  Calculus 3 

General  Physics 4 

Physical  Education 1 


Engrg 

2 

Engl 

2 

Hist 

E2 

fMath 

22 

Phvs 

42 

PE 

*16 
Civil  Engineering 
Sophomore  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Descriptive  Geometry. ...  2 

English  Composition 3 

U.S.  in  World  Today....  3 

Introductory  Calculus ....  3 

General  Physics 4 

Physical  Education 1 

*16 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Chem  1  Gen.  Inorg.  Chemistry.  .  .  4 
fCE        61     Surveying 5 

Engrg    57    Statics 3 

Math  63  Intermediate  Calculus ....  3 
X Approved  Elective 3 

PE  Ph3'sical  Education 1 


19 


Chem  2  Gen.  Inorg.  Chemistry ...   4 

CE  72  Materials  Laboratory  I .  .  .   1 

*Engrg  107  Mechanics  of  Materials. .  .   3 

Engrg  109  Materials  Laboratory ....   1 

Engl  93  Technical  Communication  3 

Math  64  Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3 

{Approved  Elective 3 

PE  Physical  Education 1 


19 


Junior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

CE       101     MaterialsLab.il 1 

CE       118    Engrg.  Materials 2 

tCE       131     Structural  Mech.  1 3 

CE       135    Soils  Mechanics 2 

ME      103     Thermodynamics 3 

ME      116     ME  Laboratory 1 

Engrg  115     Dynamics 3 

t Approved  Elective 3 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


CE 
CE 
EE 
EE 
fEngrg 


113  Route  Surveying 2 

133  Reinforced  Concrete 3 

123  EE  Fundamentals 3 

125  EE  Fundamentals  Lab. .  .   1 

128  Fluid  Mechanics 3 


JApproved  Electives 6 


18 


18 
Senior  Year 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H.  S.H. 

CE       123    Hydraulic  Engrg 3  CE         116    Transportation  Engrg. ...   3 

CE       124    Sanitary  Engrg 3  CE         140     Structural  Mechanics  II ..  3 

CE       132    Structural  Design 4        CE  Elective 3 

CE       146     Professional  Engrg 2       ^Approved  Electives 9 

JApproved  Electives 6  — 

—  18 

18 

t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 

*  Freshman  engineering  students  taking  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  will  schedule  certain  courses  in  addition  to 
the  sixteen  semester  hours  prescribed  for  each  semester. 
,..$  ?art  °f  a  Program  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  electives  planned  with  departmental  approval  to  suit  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  each  student.  The  program  will  include  three  semester  hours  of  mathematics  beyond  calculus;  an  additional 
nine  semester  hours  in  mathematics,  the  sciences,  or  other  technical  subjects,  and  another  fifteen  semester  hours  in  the 
humanities  or  the  social  sciences,  including  six  semester  hours  of  either  economics  or  political  science. 

A  maximum  of  nine  semester  hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  course  work  may  be 
counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  (in  satisfying  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering. 
All  other  credits  earned  in  Air  Science  and  Naval  Science  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  minimum  program. 
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Sophomore  Year 


Chem 

Econ 

EE 

EE 

Engl 

Math 

PE 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

1  Gen.  iDorg.  Chemistry. .. .  4  Chem 

51  Principles  of  Economics .  .   3  Econ 

53     E.  E.  Fundamentals 1  fEE 

55    Electric  Circuits 4  Engrg 

93  Technical  Communication  3  Math 

63  Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3  PE 

Physical  Education 1 

19 
Junior  Year 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

2     Gen.  Inorg.  Chemistry. .. .  4 
52     Principles  of  Economics .  .   3 

56     Electric  Networks 4 

60     Statics-Strength 4 

64     Intermediate  Calculus ... .  3 
Physical  Education 1 

19 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

EE       109     Electromagnetic  Systems .  4 

EE       111     Electrical  Prin.  Lab 2 

Engrg  115     Dynamics 3 

Math  111     Applied  Math  Analysis  I . .  3 

Phys    161     Modern  Physics 3 

Approved  Elective 3 


18 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

fEE         110     Electromagnetic  Systems.  4 

EE         112     Electrical  Prin.  Lab 1 

Engrg    128     Fluid  Mechanics 3 

Math     112    Applied  Math  Analysis  II .  3 

ME        103     Thermodynamics 3 

ME       116    M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective 3 


18 


Senior  Year 


FIRST  semester 

S.H. 

EE       165    Senior  Seminar 1 

EE       181     Electronic  Networks 3 

EE       183     Electronics  Laboratory ...   1 
EE       191     Electric  Machinery- ......  3 

EE       193     Elec.  Mach.  Laboratory..   1 

JEE  Elective 3 

^Approved  Elective 3 

JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective ...   3 


18 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

EE         166     Senior  Seminar 1 

EE         182     Electronic  Networks 3 

EE         184    Electronics  Laboratory ...  1 

EE        192    Electric  Machinery 3 

EE         194     Elec.  Mach.  Laboratory..  1 

^Approved  Elective 3 

^Approved  Elective 3 

JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective ....  3 


18 


t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 

X  Part  of  a  planned  program  of  electives  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  A  maximum  of  nine  semester 
hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  course  work  may  be  counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  in 
satisfying  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  All  other  credits  earned  in  Air  Science 
and  Naval  Science  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  minimum  program. 
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Mechanical  Engineering 

Sophomore  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Chem      1     General  Inorg.  Chem 4 

Engrg    57    Statics 3 

Math     63     Intermediate  Calculus 3 

ME        59     Materials  and  Processes.  .   3 

JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective ...   3 

PE  Physical  Education 1 

17 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H' 

Chem        2     General  Inorg.  Chem 4 

Engrg    107     Mechanics  of  Materials. .  .  3 

Engrg    109     Materials  Laboratory ....  1 

fMath       64     Intermediate  Calculus. .. .  3 

ME          52    Kinematics,  Kinetics 4 

fHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective ....  3 

PE                   Phvsical  Education 1 


Junior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Engl 

Math 

ME 

ME 

ME 

ME 


93 
111 
101 
105 
113 
141 


Technical  Communication  3  Econ 

Applied  Math.  Analysis  I  .  3  Math 

Thermodynamics 3  fME 

Dynamics  of  Liquids 3  fME 

M.  E.  Laboratory 1  ME 

Machine  Design 3  fME 


19 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

51     Principles  of  Economics .  .  3 

112    Applied  Math.  Analysis  II  3 

102     Thermodynamics 3 

106     Heat  Transfer 3 

114     M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

142     Machine  Design 3 


JHumani ties-Social  Studies  Elective.  .  .   3       JHumanities-Social  Studies  Elective. 

19 


19 


Senior  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


EE  123  Fundamentals  of  E.  E....   3  EE  124 

EE  125  Elec.  Fundamentals  Lab .   1  EE  126 

ME  159  M.  E.  Laboratory 1  ME  156 

ME  171  Response  of  Ph  vs.  Svstems  3  ME  160 

ME  173  SemiDar 1  ME  162 

ME  Elective 3  ME  174 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

S.H. 

Industrial  E.  E 3 

Industrial  Elec.  Lab 1 

Combustion  Engines 3 

M.  E.  Laboratory 1 

Power  Plants 3 

Seminar 1 


JApproved  Electives 6       {Approved  Electives 6 
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t  Courses  which  must  be  passed  before  engineering  academic  standing  can  be  advanced. 

X  The  electives  form  a  planned  program  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  A  maximum  of  nine  semester 
hours  of  junior  and  senior  level  Air  Science  or  Naval  Science  course  work  may  be  counted  as  "Approved  Electives"  in 
satisfying  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  All  other  credits  earned  in  Air  Science 
and  Naval  Science  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  minimum  program. 


A ca  demic-Professiona  I  Courses 

The  provision  whereby  a  senior  may  elect  the  work  of  the  first 
year  in  a  professional  school  of  the  University  shall  apply  solely  to 
eligible  students  in  Trinity  College  or  the  Woman's  College.  The 
privilege  of  completing  a  combined  course  for  the  degree  is  condi- 
tioned upon  admission  to  the  professional  school  at  the  close  of  the 
junior  year.  A  student  thus  admitted  registers  as  a  senior  in  his 
college  and  as  a  first-year  student  in  the  professional  school. 


Requirements  for  Degree^  1 1 1 

ACADEMIC-FORESTRY  COMBINATION 

Pre-professional  training  in  forestry  is  offered  to  students  of 
Trinity  College  who  are  planning  careers  in  professional  forestry.  A 
student  who  has  completed  the  3-year  program  of  studies  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  outlined  below,  and  who  has  earned  an  aver- 
age grade  of  C  or  higher  (exclusive  of  physical  education)  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Deans  of  Trinity  College  and  the  School  of 
Forestry,  respectively,  transfer  to  the  School  of  Forestry.  Upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  forestry  course  requirements  in  the 
Summer  Session,  and  those  required  in  the  first  year  in  the  School  of 
Forestry  (see  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry)  the  student  will  be 
eligible  for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Trinitv  College, 
Duke  University. 

The  professional  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  may  be  earned  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  of  the  second  year  in  the  School 
of  Forestry. 

Students  wishing  information  concerning  admission  to  the  School 
of  Forestry  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  of  that  school. 

The  program  of  studies  in  preparation  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Forestry  under  this  combination  program  includes  the  following: 

S.H. 

Uniform   Course  Requirements  for   the  B.S.   Degree 48-66 

Additional    Required    Courses 24-26 

Electives   to    Make   a   Total   of 94 

Summer    Field    Work 12 

Uniform  Course  Requirements:  These  requirements  are  described 
in  the  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  this  Bul- 
letin. Spanish  may  be  substituted  for  French  in  the  foreign  language 
requirement.  The  natural  science  requirement  is  met  by  completion 
of  Botany  1-2.  The  economics,  history,  or  political  sicence  require- 
ment is  met  by  completion  of  Economics  51-52.  The  student  who 
does  not  present  for  entrance  two  acceptable  units  in  history  must 
meet  the  restricted  elective  requirement  by  completion  of  6  semester 
hours  in  history. 

Additional  Required  Courses: 

S.H. 

Chemistry   1-2    8 

Engineering    Drawing    1-2    4 

Geology  51    4 

Physics  1-2   8 

2T 

Electives:  The  electives  are  normally  chosen  from  botany,  chemis- 
try, economics,  mathematics  and  philosophy.  A  minimum  of  94  se- 
mester hours  must  be  obtained,  exclusive  of  summer  field  work,  to 
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meet  uniform  course  requirements,  additional  required  courses,  and 
electives. 

Summer  Field  Work:  This  work  of  12  weeks,  to  be  taken  upon 
completion  of  the  junior  year,  includes: 

S.H. 

Civil   Engineering  S110.     Plane    Surveying 4 

Forestry  S150.   Forest  Surveying  and  Aerial  Photo  Interpretation..       4 
Forestry  S151.     Forest  Mensuration 4 

Trinity  College  students  in  this  combination  are  encouraged  to 
consult  with  the  special  adviser  for  students  in  the  Academic-Forestry 
Combination.  The  name  of  this  adviser  may  be  obtained  at  the 
School  of  Forestry  office. 

ACADEMIC-LAW  COMBINATION 

A  student  who  has  completed,  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or 
higher,  96  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  work,  including  the  uni- 
form course  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the 
work  of  the  junior  year  in  his  major  and  related  fields,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college,  transfer  to  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law  and  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Duke  University  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  therein  of  the  work 
of  the  first  year. 

It  is  understood  that  this  provision  shall  apply  solely  to  eligible 
undergraduates  who  have  completed  three  years  in  residence  in  Duke 
University,  and  that  not  less  than  the  full  first-year's  work  of  the  Law 
School  will  be  acceptable  for  credit  towards  the  bachelor  degree. 

No  single  discipline  or  program  of  study  can  be  described  as  the 
best  preparation  for  the  study  of  law  since  there  are  various  methods 
of  approach  to  legal  study. 

Completion  of  the  undergraduate  work  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
Academic-Law  Combination  does  not  insure  admission  to  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Law,  nor  impose  any  restriction  whatever  upon 
its  freedom  in  selecting  students  for  admission.  Students  wishing  fur- 
ther information  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Law. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Trinity  College  and  the  Woman's 

College 

Note:  Courses  primarily  for  freshmen  are  numbered  from  1  to  49;  those  pri- 
marily for  sophomores  are  numbered  from  50  to  99;  those  primarily  for  juniors 
and  seniors  from  100  to  199;  those  primarily  for  seniors  and  graduates  from  200 
to  299.  The  amount  of  credit  for  each  course  is  given  in  semester  hours  following 
the  description  of  the  course. 

The  designation  (vv)  or  (e)  indicates  that  the  course  is  to  be  given  on  the 
West  Campus  or  on  the  East  Campus.  Odd-numbered  courses  are  usually  offered 
in  the  fall  semester;  even-numbered  courses  in  the  spring  semester.  For  courses 
which  will  be  offered  in  1961-62,  consult  the  Official  Schedule  of  Courses  available 
to  enrolled  students   through   the  Registrar's  office   before  registration. 

Double  numbers  separated  by  a  hyphen  indicate  that  the  course  is  a  year-course 
and  must  normally  be  continued  throughout  the  year  if  credit  is  received.  A 
student  must  secure  written  permission  from  the  instructor  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  either  semester  of  a  year-course.  Double  numbers  separated  by  a  comma 
indicate  that  although  the  course  is  a  year-course  credit  may  be  received  for 
either  semester  without  special   permission. 

COURSES  OPEN  PRIMARILY  TO  FRESHMEN 


Air  Science  1-2 
Art  1-2,  1L-2L 
Botany  1,  2 
Chemistry  1,  2 
Economics  11 
Education  1,  5 
English   1-2 
French  1-2 
German  1-2 
Greek   1-2,  15 
History   1,  2  El-2 


Latin  1-2 

Mathematics  11,  21,  22 

Music  1-2,  15,  16  or  65-66,  47-48 

Naval  Science  101,  102 

Philosophy  48,  49 

Physical  Education  1,  2 

Physics  1-2,  41-42 

Political  Science  11-12 

Religion  1,  2 

Russian  1-2 

Spanish  1-2 

Zoology  1,  2 


ART 

PROFESSOR     PATRICK,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     MUELLER,     DIRECTOR    OF     UNDER- 
GRADUATE   STUDIES;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    HALL,    JENKINS,    MARKMAN,    AND    SUNDER- 
LAND;    ASSISTANT     PROFESSOR     BRODERSON;     MR.     STARS. 

AESTHETICS 
121.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ART  CRITICISM.-The  development  of  criteria 
for  making  sound  critical  judgments  based  on  analyses  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  design.     3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Patrick 

HISTORY  OF  ART 
1-2.  INTRODUCTION   TO  ART  HISTORY.-An  historical  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment  of   architecture,   sculpture,   painting,   and    the   minor   arts   as   material 
manifestations  of  the  culture  of  the  western  world  from  ancient  to  modern  times, 
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with  some  reference  to  primitive,  Oriental,  and  other  non-western  cultures.  The 
visual  arts  as  a  record  of  a  whole  civilization.  The  course  will  provide  the  student 
with  terminology  and  principles  necessary  to  formation  of  judgments.  Open  only 
to  freshmen;  others,  see  Art  51-52.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Staff 

51-52.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ART  HISTORY.-The  aims  of  this  course  are 
identical  with  those  of  Art  1-2;  the  content  and  method  are  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  upperclassmen.  Not  open  to  upperclassmen  who  have  received  credit 
for  Art  1-2.    6  s.h.     (e  &  w)  Staff 

131.  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  HELLENIC  WORLD.-After  a 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  archaeological  material  from  the  Aegean,  the  geo- 
metric and  orientalizing  periods,  the  course  deals  with  the  architecture,  sculpture 
and  vase  painting  of  ancient  Greece  from  archaic  through  Hellenistic  times.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

132.  ROMAN  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY.-The  course  opens  with  a  treat- 
ment of  the  archaeological  background  for  the  formation  of  the  Roman  style  as 
derived  from  Etruscan,  Greek  and  indigenous  Italian  sources,  and  then  deals  with 
the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  the  early  republic  to  the  end  of  the 
empire  in  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  provinces.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

133.  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE.- A  survey  of  Christian  architecture  in 
the  Near  East,  the  Balkans,  Russia,  and  western  Europe  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  mediaeval  style  in  the  late  classical  period  to  its  disintegration  in  the  fifteenth 
century.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

134.  MEDIAEVAL  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE.-A  study  of  painting,  in- 
cluding mosaics,  manuscripts,  stained  glass,  and  sculpture,  in  western  Europe  from 
the  late  classical  period  through  the  fourteenth  century.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
136.  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE  ART.-A  study  of  book  illumination,  panel 
painting,  graphic  arts,  and  sculpture  as  expressions  of  literary,  religious,  and 
philosophical  ideas  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany,  and  France.  Some  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  individual  artists  such 
as  the  Van  Eycks,  Van  der  Weyden,  Bouts,  Van  der  Goes,  Bosch,  Bruegel, 
Griinewald,  and  Durer.    3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller 

ART  137.  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE.-This 
course  traces  the  evolution  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  Italy  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  through  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  developments  in  Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins 

140.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  EU- 
ROPE.—This  course  traces  the  evolution  of  the  Baroque  style  in  European  painting 
and  sculpture  with  some  attention  being  given  to  related  manifestations  in  the 
late  sixteenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  de- 
velopments in  Flanders,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Jenkins 

141.  AMERICAN  ART— A  survey  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  in 
America  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  present  day,  including  a  con- 
sideration of  the  contributions  of  the  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  to  the 
artistic  heritage  of  the  United  States.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Patrick 

143.  THE  HISTORY  OF  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS.-An  historical  and  crit- 
ical study  of  drawings  and  prints  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  with 
reference  to  functions,  values,  and  relationships  to  other  forms  such  as  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  book.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller 

144.  RENAISSANCE  AND  BAROQUE  ARCHITECTURE.-A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Renaissance  architecture  in  Italy  from  its  beginnings  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  to  its  flowering  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Baroque  works  of  Bernini  and  Borromini,  along  with  a  consideration  of  the  spread 
of  Italian  Renaissance  forms  to  north  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its 
development  into  a  Baroque  style  in  the  seventeenth  century.  (Formerly  135,  138) 
3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
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145.146._THE  RISE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ARCHITECTURE.-A  study  of 
the  sources  and  evolution  of  the  architecture  of  today,  from  the  eighteenth-century 
conflict  between  Romantic  Historicism  and  Industrialism  to  the  work  of  Gropius, 
LeCorbusier,  Wright,  and  their  successors.  Credit  for  a  single  semester  will  be 
given  only  to  seniors  electing  the  course  during  their  final  semester.  (Formerly 
139)  6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Hall 

147.  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURIES.— An  investigation  of  the  development  of  painting  from 
the  final  stages  of  the  Baroque  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  period  of  the 
Impressionist  movement  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Formerly 
142)    3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

148.  MODERN  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE.-The  history  of  European 
painting  and  sculpture  from  1863  to  the  present  day.  The  course  investigates  the 
rise  of  the  anti-academic  movements  of  Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  their  outgrowth  in  Cubism,  Expression- 
ism, and  Surrealism;  and  the  various  abstract  styles  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  artists  as  Manet,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  van 
Gogh,  Gauguin,  Seurat,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Braque,  and  Klee.  (Formerly  142)  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Patrick 

149.  PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  pottery,  and  other  arts  of  the  indigenous  civilizations  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Andean  region  of  South  America  before  the  Spanish 
conquest.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

150.  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.-A  study  of  the  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  of  Latin  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  architecture  of  the  colonial  period  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Brazil.  The  recent  developments  in  mural  painting  in  Mexico  and  architecture 
in  both  Mexico  and  Brazil  will  also  be  stressed.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

215.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST  .-A  specialized  study 
of  the  development  of  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  the  material 
expression  of  religious  ideas  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  in  part  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  to  the  Persian  conquest.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

216.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  WORLD.-A  specialized  study  of 
the  religious  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  monuments  in  the  Near  East.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

217.  AEGEAN  ART.— A  study  of  the  problems  of  Aegean  art  as  the  forerunner 
of  Greek  art  and  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  civilization  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean world.    3  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

218.  EARLY  GREEK  ART.-A  study  of  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Greek  art  in  the  Geometric  period  to  the  end  of  the  Archaic.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

233.  EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE.-The  development  of  religious 
architecture  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  end  of  the  First  Romanesque 
style  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century.    3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

234.  ROMANESQUE  SCULPTURE.-The  development  of  sculpture  in  western 
Europe  from  the  early  Christian  period  through  the  culmination  of  Romanesque 
art  in  the  west  portal  of  Chartres  Cathedral.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
239.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BRITAIN.-After  a  summary  of  recent  archaeolog- 
ical activity  in  the  British  Isles,  and  a  survey  of  Mediaeval  building,  the  course 
deals  principally  with  changing  architectural  problems  and  their  solutions  from 
the  advent  of  the  Renaissance  onward.  Attention  is  given  to  the  interests  of 
students  majoring  in  history  or  literature.  Not  open  to  graduate  students  for 
credit.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Hall 
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240.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.-A  study  illustrating  the 
transplantation  of  European  architectural  customs  since  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
time  lag  in  transit  and  acceptance  of  later  European  developments;  the  gradual 
assumption  of  confident  independence  in  design;  and  the  emergence  of  interna- 
tional leaders  in   the  United  States.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate   Professor  Hall 

DESIGN 

Students  other  than  art  majors  may  receive  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours 
credit  for  work  in  studio  courses.  For  any  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
studio  courses  an  equal  number  of  hours  must  be  taken  in  History  and  Criticism. 
The  Introductory  courses  1L-2L  or  51L-52L  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in 
Design. 

1L-2L.  DESIGN  LABORATORY.-This  course  aims  to  develop  the  student's 
visual  faculty  through  practice  with  design  elements  and  experience  with  media. 
Freshmen  intending  to  elect  further  courses  in  Art  are  advised  to  carry  this  course 
concurrently  with  Art  1-2.  Open  only  to  freshmen  enrolled  in  Art  1-2;  others,  see 
Art  51L-52L.    2  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

51L-52L.  DESIGN  LABORATORY.-The  aims,  content,  and  method  of  this 
course  are  similar  to  those  of  Art  1L-2L.  Upperclassmen  intending  to  elect  further 
courses  in  Art  are  advised  to  carry  this  course  concurrently  with  Art  51-52.  Open 
only  to  upperclassmen  enrolled  in  Art  51-52,  and  to  those  who  have  completed  Art 
1-2  or  51-52  without  electing  Design  Laboratory.  A  senior  in  his  last  semester  may 
receive  credit  for  one  semester.    2  s.h.    (e) 

Associate   Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

53-54.  BEGINNING  STUDIO.— A  studio  course  offering  experiment  and  prac- 
tice with  formal  elements  of  composition  in  various  media.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  drawing;  watercolor,  collage,  and  three-dimensional  media  will  be 
secondarily  considered.     4  s.h.   (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

55,  56.  PAINTING.— A  studio  course  designed  to  give  experience  in  painting 
media  with  individual  and  group  criticism,  and  discussion  of  important  historic 
or  contemporary  ideas  in  painting  as  related  to  student  work.  Prerequisite:  Art 
53-54  or  consent  of  the  instructor.    4  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

157,  158.  ADVANCED  PAINTING.-Emphasis  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  vari- 
ous painting  and  design  media.     Prerequisite:  55,  56.    4  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  E.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

159,  160.  PRINTMAKING.— This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  design  and 
skill  in  drawing.  Practice  in  wood  engraving;  block  printing;  and  in  copperplate 
engraving,  etching,  aquatint,  and  drypoint.  Reference  will  be  made  to  prints  in 
relation  to  the  design  of  the  book,  and  historic  examples  of  the  art  of  the  print 
will  be  analyzed  in  the  study  of  these  techniques.  Prerequisite:  53-54.  4  s.h.  (e) 
Associate   Professor  E.  Mueller;   Assistant  Professor  Broderson 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR  IN  ART 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Art  History  (1-2  or  51-52);  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  equivalent  hours  in  100  level  courses 
which  form  a  background  for  the  History  of  Art. 

Major  Requirements:  The  student  will  select  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
mental adviser  a  sequence  of  courses  emphasizing  either  the  History  of  Art  or 
Design. 

a.  History  of  Art:  24  semester  hours  from  100  and  200  level  courses  distributed 
over  the  entire  field  of  Art  History,  and  a  concentration  of  courses  in  at  least  two 
areas. 

b.  Design:  22  semester  hours,  of  which  16  must  be  in  Design  and  6  from  courses 
in  the  History  of  Art  and  Theory. 

Related  Work:  18  semester  hours  elected  from  courses  in  Aesthetics,  Anthro- 
pology,  English,   German,  Greek,   Latin   and   Roman   Studies,   History,   History  of 
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Music,    History    of   Religion,    Philosophy,    Psychology,    Romance    Languages,    and 
Sociology. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
Section  on  honors  in  this  Bulletin. 

AIR  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR      DUNCAN,      LT.      COLONEL,     USAF,     CHAIRMAN:      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSOR     HALSTED, 

MAJOR,    USAF,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;    INSTRUCTOR    POWELL,    CAPTAIN 

USAF,  INSTRUCTOR  INNIS,  CAPTAIN,  USAF 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS-MI  physically  qualified  Freshmen  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  are  enrolled  in  Trinity  College  or  the  College  of 
Engineering  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC.  Veterans  and  Senior 
Division  ROTC  Students  may  be  exempted  from  Freshman  or  Sophomore  courses 
under  certain  conditions.  In  special  cases  where  permission  has  been  granted, 
certain  qualified  students  from  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools  may  be 
enrolled. 

DEPOSIT  REQUIRED.-Each  student  must  make  a  deposit  of  twenty  dollars 
with   the  University  Treasurer  to  insure  return  of  all  Government  Property. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY.-The  course  of  study  of  AFROTC  students  is  composed 
of  courses  in  the  Air  Science  Department  and  designated  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Air  Force  are  essential  to  the  education  of 
an  Air  Force  Officer.  In  addition  to  classroom  instruction  the  Air  Force  requires 
Leadership  Laboratory  each  semester. 

BASIC  COURSES 
First  Year  Basic 
AS  1.  Leadership  Laboratory  and  one  course  selected  from  the  academic  fields 
of  Freshman  Mathematics,  Foreign  Language,  or  Physical  Sciences.  Staff 

AS  2.  The  academic  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  professional  op- 
portunities in  the  Air  Force,  the  Military  Instruments  of  National  Security,  the 
Elements  and  Potentials  of  Air  Power  and  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight. 
Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     2  s.h.  (w)  Captain   Powell 

Second  Year  Basic 
AS  51.  Stress  is  laid  upon   the  Evolution  and  Elements  of  Aerial  Warfare  in- 
cluding Targets,  Weapons,  Aircraft,  Air  Oceans  and  Air  Bases.     The  Employment 
of  the  Air  Force,  Space  Problems  and  Possibilities  in  peacetime  and  during  combat 
operations  are  analyzed.     Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     2  s.h.     (w) 

Captain  Innis 

AS  52.  Leadership  Laboratory  and  one  course  selected  from  the  academic  fields 

of  Sophomore  Mathematics,  Foreign  Language,  or  Physical  Sciences.  Staff 

ADVANCED   COURSES 

All  students  selected  to  continue  Air  Science  pursue: 

First  Year  Advanced 
AS  101.  This  semester   of  academic  study  concerns  the  Air  Force  Commander 
and  his  Staff,  Techniques  of  Problem  Solving,  Communication  Processes  and  In- 
structing in  the  Air  Force.     Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Major  Halsted 
AS  102.  The    Military    Justice    System,    seminar    studies    in    the    Principles    of 
Leadership   and   Management   and   Preparation   for  Summer   Training  are   formal 
classroom  subjects.     Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     4  s.h.     (w) 

Major  Halsted 

Second  Year  Advanced 
AS  203.  The    Problem   of   Flight    and    Applied   Air   Sciences   of   Weather   and 
Navigation  are  studied.     Leadership  Laboratory  is  required.     1  s.h.     (w) 

Lt.  Col.  Duncan 
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Political  Science   121.— Elements  of  International  Relations.    3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Proctor 
AS  204.  The  Air  Force  Officer  and  Briefing  for  Commissioned  Service.     Leader- 
ship Laboratory  is  required.     1  s.h.  Lt.  Col.  Duncan 
Economics   152.  Global  Geography.     3  s.h.     (e)                           Professor  Landon 

BIOLOGY 

See  courses  listed  under  Botany  and  Zoology. 

BOTANY 

professor    oosting,   chairman;    associate    professor    JOHNSON,    director    of    under- 
graduate  studies;    associate    professor    philpott,   supervisor   of   freshman 
instruction;    professors    ANDERSON,    billings,    harrar,    HUMM,    KRAMER, 

AND     NAYLOR;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     PERRY;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS 
CULBERSON    AND    WILBUR;    AND   ASSISTANTS 

1.  GENERAL  BOTANY.— An  introduction  to  the  structure  and  life-processes  of 
seed  plants  and  the  environmental  factors  influencing  their  distribution.  Labora- 
tory, discussions,  and  field  trips.    Three  two-hour  periods.    4  s.h.   (w  &  e)        Staff 

2.  GENERAL  BOTANY.— An  introduction  to  reproduction,  heredity,  and  identi- 
fication with  emphasis  on  flowering  plants;  and  an  introduction  to  the  microflora 
important  in  biological  communities.  Three  two-hour  periods.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
1.    4  s.h.    (w  &  e)  Staff 

51.  CULTURE  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS.-Experimental  studies  of 
the  processes  involved  in  growth,  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
selection,  growth,  and  propagation  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany. 
4  s.h.     (e)    Not  open  to  pre-Forestry  students.  Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

52.  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION— Practice  in  the  identification  of  local  plants 
especially  flowering  plants,  and  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  plant  classifi- 
cation. Laboratory,  lectures,  and  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany. 
4  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Wilbur 

53.  ECOLOGY  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANTS.-The  principles  of  plant  growth  and 
distribution  as  applied  to  crop  plants.  Forest,  grassland,  and  representative  culti- 
vated species  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  environment.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  a  natural  science.     3  s.h.    (e)    Not  open  to  pre-Forestry  students. 

Professor  Oosting 
55.  STRUCTURE  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS.-A  detailed  study  of  the  vegeta- 
tive and  reproductive  tissues  of  seed  plants;  and  a  survey  of  the  several  groups  of 
vascular  plants  emphasizing  relationships  of  body  structures  and  life  histories.  Pre- 
requisite: one  year  of  botany.  4  s.h.  (w)  Associate  Professor  Philpott 
101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY.-The  basic  principles  of  heredity  and  their 
significance.  Lectures,  three  hours;  Laboratory,  two  hours;  conference,  one  hour. 
Laboratory  work  includes  experimental  breeding  of  the  fruit  fly.  May  be  taken  as 
a  lecture  course  without  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  one  (high-school  or  college) 
course  in  biology,  botany,  or  zoology.  High-school  algebra  or  one  year  of  college 
mathematics  recommended.     3  or  4  s.h.     (w)  Associate   Professor  Perry 

103.  GENERAL  BACTERIOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  morphology  and  funda- 
mental physiological  processes  of  bacteria;  their  relationship  to  sanitation,  public 
health,  soil  fertility,  and  food  preservation.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany  or 
zoology,  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Humm 

104.  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  LOWER  PLANTS.-A 
study  of  representative  examples  of  algae,  fungi,  mosses  and  liverworts,  including 
collection,  identification,  and  classification  of  common  forms.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.    Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.    4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Anderson 

151.  INTRODUCTORY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  principal  physiological 
processes  of  plants,  including  water  relations,  synthesis  and  use  of  foods,  and  growth 
phenomena.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2  or  equivalent;  one  year  of  chemistry  recom- 
mended.   4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Kramer 
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156.  PLANT  ECOLOGY.-The  principal  factors  affecting  plants  and  plant  com- 
munities as  they  exist  in  different  environments.  Laboratory,  lectures,  and  field 
trips.     Prerequisites:   Botany  1,  2  and  52,  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Billings 

202.  GENETICS.— The  principles  of  heredity,  their  cytological  basis,  and  their 
bearing  on  other  fields  of  biology.  Laboratory  work  involves  experimental  breed- 
ing of  the  fruit  fly  and  interpretation  of  data  from  the  breeding  of  plants.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  botany  or  zoology,  or  equivalent, 
and  one  year  of  college  mathematics.    4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Perry 

203.  PLANT  CYTOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  plant 
cells  in  relation  to  growth,  reproduction  and  especially  heredity.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.    4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Anderson 

204.  ANATOMY  AND  MORPHOLOGY  OF  VASCULAR  PLANTS.-A  study  of 
vegetative  and  reproductive  tissues  of  vascular  plants  including  selection  and  prepa- 
ration of  fresh  plant  materials.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  significant  literature 
bearing  upon  function,  development,  ecology  and  phylogeny.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
55  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Philpott 

216.  BOTANICAL  MICROTECHNIQUE.-Methods  and  theory  in  preparation 
of  plant  tissues  for  temporary  mounts  and  permanent  microscopical  slides.  Pre- 
requisite:  Two  years  of  natural  science.     4  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Philpott 

221.  INTRODUCTORY  MYCOLOGY.-Field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  structures  of  the  fungi  and  slime  molds.  Methods  of  col- 
lection, isolation,  propagation,  and  identification  of  the  major  orders  as  represented 
in  the  local  flora.     Prerequisite:   One  year  of  biological  science.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson 

225-226.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Students  with  adequate  training  may  do  spe- 
cial work  in   the  following  fields: 

a.  MYCOLOGY,  AND  PLANT   PATHOLOGY.     Associate   Professor  Johnson 

b.  CYTOLOGY.  Professor  Anderson 

c.  ECOLOGY.  Professors  Oosting  and  Billings 

d.  GENETICS.  Associate  Professor  Perry 

e.  MORPHOLOGY  AND   ANATOMY  OF  HIGHER  GROUPS. 

Associate  Professor  Philpott 

f.  MORPHOLOGY  AND  TAXONOMY  OF  LOWER  GROUPS. 

Professor  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  Humm, 
Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

g.  PHYSIOLOGY.  Professors  Kramer  and  Naylor 
i.  TAXONOMY  OF  HIGHER  GROUPS.  Assistant  Professor  Wilbur 
j.  SENIOR  SEMINAR.-l  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

m.  MICROBIOLOGY.  Associate  Professor  Humm 

252.  PLANT  METABOLISM.— The  physicochemical  processes  and  conditions 
underlying  the  physiological  processes  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  or 
equivalent;  organic  chemistry  recommended.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Naylor 

254.  PLANT  WATER  RELATIONS.-A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  avail- 
ability of  water,  its  absorption  and  use  in  plants,  and  the  effects  of  water  deficits 
on  plant  processes.  Assigned  readings,  reports,  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
151  or  equivalent.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Kramer 

255.  TAXONOMY.— A  study  of  the  historical  background  of  plant  taxonomy, 
modern  concepts  and  systems  of  classification,  nomenclatorial  problems  and  the 
taxonomy  of  specialized  groups.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  botany,  including 
Botany  52  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.     (w)  Assistant   Professor  Wilbur 
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256.  COMMUNITY  ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION.-The  development  of 
concepts  and  methods  in  synecology  leading  to  present  applications  of  theory  and 
field   techniques.     Prerequisite:   Botany   156  or  equivalent.    3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Oosting 

257.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  DISTRIBUTION.-Interpretations  of  fioristic 
and  ecological  plant  geography  of  world  vegetation.  Prerequisite:  Botany  156  or 
equivalent.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Billings 

258.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.-Consideration  of 
the  internal  factors  and  processes  leading  to  the  production  of  new  protoplasm  and 
its  differentiation  at  the  cellular,  tissue,  and  organ  level  in  plants.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  151  or  equivalent;  organic  chemistry  recommended.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Naylor 

259.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MEASUREMENTS.-Methods  of  obtaining  and  evalu- 
ating climatological  data  for  ecological  purposes  with  special  attention  to  instru- 
mentation and  microclimate.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  and  156  or  equivalent. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Billings 

260.  LICHENS.— The  morphology,  systematics,  and  biological  and  ecological 
implications  of  the  lichens.  Collection  and  identification  of  specimens  and  the 
use  of  lichen  chemistry  in  taxonomy.  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  botany. 
2  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

FOREST  BOTANY 

223.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY— Infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases  of  forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.     Prerequisite:  Botany  1  and  2.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson 

241.  DENDROLOGY.— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 
plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern  United  States 
and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.  Laboratory  and 
field  work.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Harrar 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 
Prerequisites:  Botany   1   and  2. 

Major  Requirements:  A  minimum  of  21  hours  (B.S.,  24  hours)  of  work  includ- 
ing at  least  eight  hours  from  each  of  the  two  following  groups  of  courses:  Group 
1-Botany  52,  104  and  156;  Group  2-Botany  55,  101,  103,  and  151.  The  remaining 
hours  may  be  selected  from  these  groups  and  any  other  courses  in  the  Department 
for  which  the  student  is  eligible,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Adviser.  All  majors  are  expected  to  register  for  Senior  Seminar  for  one  semester 
of   their  senior   year. 

Related  Work:  Courses  in  at  least  two  Natural  Science  Departments  sufficient 
to  total,  with  major  work,  42  s.h.      (B.S.,  48  s.h.). 

CHEMISTRY 

professor  saylor,  chairman;  associate  professor  wilder,  director  of  undergradu- 
ate studies;   professor  hill,  supervisor  of  freshman   instruction;   professors 
bigelow,  bradsher,  brown,  cross,  hauser,  and  hobbs;  associate  professors 
krigbaum,   poiruir   and   strobel;    assistant   professors   johnson,    quin 
and  smith;  dr.  bonk  and  assistants 

1,  2.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  structure,  properties,  preparation 
and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  laboratory  work  includes 
qualitative  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  common  metals.  One  lecture,  two  recita- 
tions, and  three  laboratory  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Chemistry  1  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  Chemistry  2.     8  s.h.     (w  &  e) 

Professors   Hill,   Bradsher,  and   Brown;   Associate   Professors 

Krigbaum,  Poirier,  Strobel  and  Wilder;  Assistant  Professors 

Johnson,  Quin  and  Smith;  Dr.  Bonk  and  Assistants 
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42.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.-A  study  of  solutions  of 
electrolytes  with  special  reference  to  chemical  equilibrium  and  chemical  analysis. 
Laboratory  experiments  illustrate  the  principles  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  the 
techniques  of  quantitative  and  semimicro  qualitative  analysis.  Credit  is  not  given 
for  both  2  and  42  nor  for  both  42  and  61.  One  lecture,  one  recitation  and  six 
laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies,  Chemistry  1,  and  Mathematics  22;  the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professors  Wilder  and  Strobel 

Note:  Two  mutually  exclusive  chemistry  sequences  are  provided  on  the  fresh- 
man-sophomore level,  (a)  courses  1,  2  and  61  and  (b)  courses  1,  42,  and  65. 
Courses  42  and  65  are  open  primarily  to  well-qualified  B.S.  science  majors.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  them  should  confer  with  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  in  Chemistry.  Those  selected  for  Chemistry  42  will  normally  be  ex- 
pected   to   continue   with    65. 

61.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  the  re- 
actions of  electrolytes  in  solution  and  of  chemical  equilibrium  illustrated  by  lab- 
oratory experiments  involving  the  techniques  of  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and 
colorimetric  analysis.  One  lecture,  one  recitation,  and  six  laboratory  hours.  Pre- 
requisites:  Chemistry   1,  2  and   Mathematics  22   or  equivalent.     4  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Savlor;  Associate  Professors  Krigbaum,  Poirier 

and  Wilder;  Assistant  Professors  Johnson  and 

Smith;   Dr.  Bonk  and  Assistants 

65.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  the  more  familiar  elements  and 
their  compounds  in  the  light  of  modern  theories  of  valence  and  molecular  struc- 
ture.    Three  recitations.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry   42.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

70.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.-A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of 
inorganic  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  One  lecture,  one  recitation,  and 
six   laboratory   hours.     Prerequisite:    Chemistry  42   or  61.     4   s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Savlor;  Associate  Professors  Krigbaum  and  Poirier; 
Assistant  Professor  Johnson;  Dr.  Bonk  and  Assistants 

132.  QUANTITATIVE  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.-Practice  in  ad- 
vanced quantitative  analysis  and  in  the  use  of  physical  instruments  in  analysis 
with  special  attention  to  optical  devices,  together  with  a  discussion  of  theoretical 
aspects.  One  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70  and 
one  year  of  physics,  the  latter  half  of  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Assistant  Professor  Johnson   and  Dr.  Bonk 

151,  152.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon  in  which  the  chemistry  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  is 
considered.  Laboratory  experiments  are  selected  to  illustrate  the  more  important 
reactions  and  preparations  of  organic  compounds.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  three  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  61  or  65.  Chemistry  151  is 
prerequisite  for   152.     8  s.h.     (w) 

Professors   Bigelow,  Bradsher,  Brown,  and  Hauser; 

Associate   Professor   Wilder;   Assistant 

Professor   Quin;    and   Assistants 

206.  ELEMENTS  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  course  in  the  general 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  for  students  who  do  not  present  credit  in  calculus. 
Credit  is  not  given  for  both  206  and  261-262.  Three  recitation  and  three  laboratory 
hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  152.  Physics,  8  s.h.,  and  Mathematics,  6  s.h. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  graduate  students  from 
other  departments  may  olfer  other  advanced  science  courses  in  lieu  of  some  of 
these  prerequisites.     4  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Savlor  and  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

215.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  modern  theories  of 
valence  and  molecular  structure  and  of  inorganic  compounds,  particularly  the  less 
common    types.      Prerequisites:    Chemistry   261-262   or   206.     3   s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Hill 
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216.  NUCLEAR  CHEMISTRY.-Elementary  theory  of  nuclear  reactions,  proper- 
ties of  isotopes,  and  tracer  techniques.  Two  lecturers  and  three  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  152  and  Physics  41-42.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Hill  and  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

234.  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION— Discussion  of  physicochemical  prin- 
ciples, as  applied  to  instrumental  methods  of  analysis,  illustrated  by  laboratory 
experiments  with  emphasis  on  methods  involving  electrical  techniques.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70  and  either  261-262  or  206; 
either  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently.    2  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Strobel 

251.  QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS— Systematic  identification  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  including  a  study  of  solubilities  and  classification  reactions.  One 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours.  With  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  graduate  students  may  take  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  instead  of  six 
and  receive  2  semester  hours  credit.     Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  152.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Hauser 

252.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.-A  laboratory  course  designed 
to  supplement  the  student's  knowledge  of  fundamental  organic  processes  by  a 
selected  group  of  laboratory  exercises  accompanied  by  discussions  of  techniques 
and  theories  pertinent  to  the  experiments.  Five  hours  laboratory  and  lecture  with 
lectures  in  alternate  weeks.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  70,  152.     2  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Brown 

261-262.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.-Fundamentals  of  general  theoretical  chem- 
istry illustrated  by  selected  laboratory  experiments.  Three  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  70,  152;  Physics,  41-42  and  Mathematics 
63  or  equivalent.    8  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hobbs  and  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

271.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.-Lectures  on  the  use  of  chemical  lit- 
erature, research  methods,  recording  and  publication  of  results,  and  other  topics. 
One  lecture.     1  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Brown 

275-276.  RESEARCH.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in  methods 
used  in  the  investigation  of  original  problems.  It  is  open  to  seniors  by  permission 
of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Nine  hours  a  week  and  conferences. 
1  to  6  s.h.    (w)  Professors  Bigelow,  Bradsher,  Brown,  Gross,  Hauser, 

Hill,  Hobbs,  and  Saylor;  Associate  Professors 

Krigbaum,  Poirier,  Strobel,  and  Wilder; 

Assistant  Professors  Quin  and  Smith 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

A.  For  the  degree  of  A.B. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  Mathematics,  6  s.h. 

Major  Requirements:  22  s.h.,  including  Chemistry  61,  70,  151,  152,  and  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  8  s.h.,  which  may  be  satisfied  by  261-262  or  206  together  with  2  or  3 
s.h.  selected  from  courses  132,  216,  234,  251,  and  252. 

Related  Work:  20  s.h.,  including  Physics  41-42  with  the  remainder  usually  in 
Botany,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics  or  Zoology. 

B.  For  the  degree  of  B.S. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry    1,  2  or   1,  42,   Mathematics  6   s.h. 

Major  Requirements:  Chemistry  61  or  65,  70,  132,  151,  152,  251,  261-262,  216  or 
234  or  252;  also  271,  if  65  is  elected. 

Related  Work:  18  s.h.,  including  Physics,  41-42  and  Mathematics  63. 

The  language  requirements  must  be  satisfied  by  German  and  either  French  or 
Russian. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  Consult 
the  section  on  Honors  and  Prizes  in  this  Bulletin. 
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ECONOMICS   AND   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR     DE  VYVER,     CHAIRMAN;      PROFESSOR      SAVILLE,      DIRECTOR     OF      UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDIES;     PROFESSORS    BLACK,    CARTTER,    HANNA,    HOOVER,    JOERG,    LANDON,    SIMMONS, 
SMITH,    AND    SPENGLER;     VISITING    PROFESSORS     COWDEN,     HAGUE    AND    WHITEHILL; 
VISITING   LECTURER   SCHWENNING;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   DICKENS,   FERGUSON, 
AND     SHIELDS;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS     BLACKBURN,     FOLSOM,     GERHARD, 
HAHN,  KELLER,  KREPS,   AND  YOHE;   INSTRUCTORS  DUVALL  AND  LEIGH- 
TON;  instructors    (Part-time)  maw,  mclean,  and 

GAUFIANAKIS. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  listed  under  three  divisions.  Eco- 
nomics, Accounting,  and  Business  Administration. 

In  general,  the  Economics  courses  aim  to  develop  in  the  student  such  critical 
and  analytical  skills  as  underlie  the  ability  to  understand  economic  problems  and 
institutions,  both  in  their  contemporary  and  in  their  historical  setting.  While  no 
particular  vocational  or  professional  goal  is  emphasized,  these  courses  furnish  the 
academic  background  necessary  for  many  positions  in  industry,  for  work  in  the 
economic  branches  of  government  service,  and  for  graduate  study  in  economics 
and  the  social  sciences. 

Courses  in  Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  although  more  concerned 
with  general  principles  than  with  specific  applications,  stress  in  greater  measure 
than  courses  in  Economics  the  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  to  students  defi- 
nitely preparing  for  business  careers.  The  student  who  majors  in  Accounting  may 
elect  courses  in  accountancy,  business  law,  and  related  work,  sufficient  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  C.PA.  examinations. 

Economics  51-52  must  be  passed  by  all  students  planning  to  elect  further 
courses  in   Economics  and   Business  Administration. 

ECONOMICS 

51-52.  PRINCIPLES   OF  ECONOMICS.-6  s.h.     (e  &   w)  Staff 

Sections  of  Economics  51  will  be  offered  during  the  spring  semester,  and  sec- 
tions of  Economics  52  will  be  offered  during  the  fall  semester. 

103.  TRANSPORTATION.— Essential  features,  problems,  and  competitive  posi- 
tions of  rail,  highway,  air,  and  inland-water  transportation,  with  most  emphasis 
on  rail  transportation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  significance  of 
transportation,  and  to  cost  factors,  rates  and  their  economic  effects  and  regulations 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Landon 

132.  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.-Development 
of  economic  institutions  as  the  United  States  passed  from  a  wilderness  area  to  an 
industrial  society.  Special  attention  is  given  to  measures  of  economic  change  and 
their  application   to  models  of  economic  growth  and   fluctuation.    3   s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Saville 

149.  INTERMEDIATE  ECONOMICS.-This  course  develops  methods  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  beyond  the  principles  level.  Major  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  deter- 
mination of  price  and  distribution  of  income.  These  problems  are  studied  in  the 
context  of  both  competitive  and  monopolistic  market  structures.    3  s.h.     (w)    Staff 

152.  GLOBAL  GEOGRAPHY.— The  subject  matter  involves  resources  patterns 
and  world  affairs,  geonomic  problems,  geocultural  problems,  and  geographic  factors 
affecting  geopolitical  questions.    3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Landon 

153.  MONEY,  CREDIT  AND  BANKING.-This  course  begins  with  a  study  of 
the  nature,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  money,  credit,  and  the  commercial 
banking  system.  It  covers  also  the  history  of  commercial  banking  in  the  United 
States;  the  foundation,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
the  supervision  and  control  of  commercial  banks;  deposit  insurance;  and  the  value 
of  money.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Simmons;   Assistant  Professors  Blackburn  and  Yohe 
155.  LABOR  PROBLEMS.— An  examination  of  present-day  labor  problems  fol- 
lowed by  an  intensive  study  of  methods  used  by  employers  and  workers  in  meeting 
those  problems.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  deVyver;  Assistant  Professor  Rreps 
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161.  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.— This  course  deals  with  the  losses 
and  economic  dislocations  of  the  war,  the  problem  of  developing  a  new  pattern  of 
intra-European  and  world  trade,  the  effort  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  establish  a 
Common  Market  and  proposed  Free  Trade  Area.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Gerhard 

169.  ECONOMICS  OF  CONSUMPTION— Economic  problems  of  the  family. 
Factors  determining  choice;  commercial  and  legal  standards  for  consumer's  goods; 
consumer  credit  and  co-operation;  income  and  standards  of  living.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Kreps 

186.  LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMICS— A  survey  of  the  problems  of  economic 
development  in  twenty  countries.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Smith 

187.  PUBLIC  FINANCE.— This  is  a  general  course  in  the  principles  of  public 
finance.  It  covers  the  constitutional,  economic,  and  administrative  aspect  of  public 
revenues,  public  expenditures,  public  debts,  and  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  current  trends  and  problems.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn 
189.  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT.-A  survey  of  the  public  policies  which 
most  directly  affect  the  operation  of  competition  in  the  business  world.  The 
course  considers  the  leading  philosophies  of  public  control  and  economic  develop- 
ment, the  validity  of  their  presuppositions,  and  their  influence  on  legislation,  court 
decisions  and  administrative  law.     3  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Folsom 

193.  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS— A  study  of  alternative  economic  systems.  An 
historical  and  analytical  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  capitalism  and  of  collectivist 
types  of  economic  systems.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  system  of  Soviet  Russia.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hoover 

194.  ECONOMIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE.-A  continuation  of  Eco- 
nomics 193.  A  consideration  of  the  economic  functions  of  society  and  of  the 
contrasting  roles  of  the  state  in  the  various  economic  systems  in  carrying  on  these 
functions.  The  Nazi  system,  the  quasisocialized  economics  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  modifications  of  old-style  capitalism  in  the  United  States  are  analyzed.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  193.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Hoover 

201.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS.-Problems  in  theory  and  applied 
economics.  Readings,  reports,  and  discussion  of  selected  topics.  For  majors  in 
Economics,  with  consent  of  the  Department.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

204.  ADVANCED  MONEY  AND  BANKING.-Monetary  theory  and  its  statistical 
and  institutional  implementation.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aggregative  theories  of  prices,  interest  rates  and  production;  the  function- 
ing of  monetary  policy  within  various  theoretical  frameworks;  and  appraisal  of  the 
recent  use  and  the  limitations  of  Federal  Reserve  policy.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

218.  BUSINESS  CYCLES.— The  characteristics  and  measurement  of  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  output,  employment,  and  prices;  an  historical  survey  of  business 
cycle  theories;  modern  macroeconomic  theory  and  public  policy  as  they  relate  to 
business  cycles  and  associated  problems  of  economic  growth;  techniques  of  fore- 
casting cycles.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Cartter  and  Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

219.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  UNDER-DEVELOPED  AREAS.-Considera- 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  economic  and  related  problems  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  national  and  international  programs  de- 
signed to  accelerate  the  solution  of  these  problems.   3  s.h.    (w)    Professor  Spengler 

231.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.-The  economic  development  of 
Europe  from  medieval  times  to  the  present,  treating  such  topics  as  the  guilds,  mer- 
cantilism, money,  banking,  crises,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  interrelationships 
of  government  and  business,  and  the  economic  consequences  of  war.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Smith 

233.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE.-A  study  of  expenditures,  taxation,  and 
financial  administration  in  state  and  local  governments  with  emphasis  on  current 
problems.     Special  attention  will   be  given   to  research  methods  and  materials  and 
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to  the  financial  relations  between  state  and  local  governments.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  187  or  consent  of  instructor.     3  s.h.     (w) 

237-238.  STATISTICAL  METHODS— A  study  of  statistical  methods  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  problems  in  business  and  social  sciences.  In  addition  to  de- 
veloping more  thoroughly  the  subject  considered  in  Business  Statistics,  the  follow- 
ing methods  will  be  considered:  simple,  multiple,  partial,  and  curvilinear  correla- 
tion; curve  fitting;  probability;  sampling  distributions;  and  statistical  inference. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  138  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Either  semester  may 
be  taken  for  credit.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hanna;  Visiting  Professor  Cowden 

240.  NATIONAL  INCOME.— A  critical  survey  of  the  conceptual  framework  and 
structure  of  national  income  and  its  components,  the  reliability  of  national  income 
estimates,  and  their  use  in  analyzing  questions  of  economic  policy.  Prerequisite: 
Economics    138    or   consent   of   the   instructor.     3   s.h.     (w)  Professor   Hanna 

243.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS.-A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical 
economic  theory.  The  principal  topics  are  vector  spaces  and  matrices,  macrostatics, 
especially  input-output  systems,  and  microstatics,  especially  models  of  the  firm 
employing  game  theory  and  activity  analysis.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

244.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMETRICS.-The  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic theory  by  statistical  testing  and  estimation.  The  course  is  composed  of 
lectures  on  statistical  theory  for  linear  systems  and  of  a  workshop  in  applied  econo- 
metrics. Data  processing  and  programming  for  digital  computor  is  studied,  and 
the  class  participates  in  solution  of  a  problem  by  use  of  computor.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  221  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

256.  LABOR  LEGISLATION  AND  SOCIAL  INSURANCE.-A  study  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  state  to  labor  problems  with  special  reference  to  remedial  legislation, 
to  interference  in  labor  disputes,  and  to  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
155  or  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  de  Vyver 

257.  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT.-A  study  of  the  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement.  Special  emphasis  on  the  origin 
of  modern  trade  unionism,  relating  its  growth  with  western  philosophic  develop- 
ments, and  with  the  changing  economic  and  social  structure  of  society  in  Europe 
and  America.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Cartter 

262.  TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.-An  intensive 
survey  of  the  trade  union  as  an  economic  institution  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  union-management  relationship  as  found  in  collective 
bargaining.     Prerequisite:   Economics  155  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  de  Vyver 

265.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  FINANCE.-A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  international  trade  and  foreign  exchange.  Subjects  covered 
will  include  international  specialization,  balance  of  payments,  foreign  investments, 
tariffs  and  commercial  policies,  exchange  control,  exchange  rates,  and  international 
monetary  problems.     3  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Gerhard 

268.  COMPETITION  AND  MONOPOLY.-A  detailed  study  of  the  varieties 
of  imperfectly  competitive  markets,  the  economic  and  legal  issues  which  they 
raise,  and  the  policy  solutions  which  have  been  attempted  in  the  United  States. 
3  s.h.    (w) 

ACCOUNTING 

57-58.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING-Intended  to  provide  that  general 
knowledge  of  accounting  which  every  business  and  professional  man  should  possess. 
Covers  underlying  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  central  problems  of  income  determination  and  asset  valuation  and  to  the 
use  of  accounting  data  as  a  basis  for  management  decisions.  Supervised  labora- 
tory attendance  optional.     6  s.h.     (w)  Staff 

60.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING.— A  one  semester  course  in  accounting  principles 
designed  for  economics  majors  and  other  non-business  administration  students  who 
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desire  some  understanding  of  basic  accounting  concepts.     Students  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Course  60  and  Course  57-58.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor   Landon;    Associate    Professor   Dickens;   Assistant 

Professor  Hahn 
147.  ACCOUNTING  FOR  CONTROL.— This  course  traces  the  ways  and  means 
of  executive  control  through  statistics  and  industrial  accounting.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  controlling  business  enterprises  through  cost  accounting,  financial 
reports,  and  other  techniques.  This  course  is  not  open  to  accounting  majors. 
Prerequisite:   Economics  57-58.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professors  Black  and  Joerg 

171-172.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING— Advanced  accounting  theory  and  prac- 
tice applied  to  the  managerial  problems  of  valuation  and  operation  in  corporations, 
consolidations,  mergers,  and  liquidations.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Economics  57-58.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Shields;  Assistant  Professor  Keller 

173-174.  AUDITING,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.-A  study  of  basic  auditing 
objectives,  standards,  ethics,  terminology,  procedures  and  reports.  Accounting 
principles  and  statement  presentation  are  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
auditor.  The  place  and  responsibility  of  both  the  internal  auditor  and  the  public 
auditor  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  Economics  171-172  and  permission  of  the  de- 
partment.    6  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Dickens 

175-176.  C.P.A.  REVIEW— Thorough  practice  in  classroom  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  examination.  The  object  is  to  train 
students  to  apply  accounting  principles  and  to  work  in  classroom  under  sub- 
stantially the  same  conditions  as  in  the  examination  room.  Practical  accounting 
problems,  auditing  analysis  and  theory  of  accounts.  Prerequisite:  Economics  171- 
172  and  permission  of  the  department.    6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Black 

Those  who  do  not  wish  credit  may  take  Economics  175-176  for  $25.00  per  se- 
mester. 

177.  INCOME  TAX  ACCOUNTING.-Presentation  of  the  principles  of  Federal 
Income  Tax  laws  as  related  to  individuals,  partnerships,  estates  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Completion  of  or  registration  for  Economics  171-172.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Shields 

178.  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS.-A  presentation  of  the  design  and  use  of  basic 
accounting  procedures  as  applied  to  specialized  business  needs.  Field  trips  to 
selected  business  units  will  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Economics  171-172  and  the 
permission  of  the  department.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Dickens 

180.  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING.-Accounting  principles  and  methods 
used  in  the  control  and  administration  of  governmental  units.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  state,  county  and  municipal  governments.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  or 
registration  for  Economics  171-172.     3  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Shields 

275-276.  ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  MANAGEMENT.- 
A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  rationale  and  techniques  of  control  methods 
used  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  practices  followed 
by  job-order,  process,  and  standard  costing  as  well  as  the  economics  of  overhead 
costs.  Prerequisites:  Economics  171-172  and  permission  of  the  department.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Black 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

11.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.— A  course  in  regional  economic  geography 
embracmg  the  study  of  the  world's  major  geographic  regions,  their  present  and 
potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  these  factors  and  the  development  of  manufacturing  industries, 
cities,  and  commerce.     Offered  both  semester.    3  s.h.     (e) 

105.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.-This  course  deals  primarily  with  the 
elements  and  problems  of  managing  the  operations  of  an  industrial  firm.  Topics 
treated  include  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  management,  qualities  required 
in  executives,  organization,  location,  the  physical  plant,  materials  control,  the 
planning   and   control    of  operations,   industrial   and   market   research,   personnel, 
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budgeting,   purchasing,  and   records  and  reports.     Offered  both  semesters.     3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Landon;  Visiting  Lecturer  Schwenning 

109.  THE  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.-This  course 
involves  comprehensive  study  of  the  resources  and  people  of  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  increases  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
leading  Latin-American  countries.  Prerequisite:  Economics  51-52  or  permission  of 
the  department.     3  s.h.     (e) 

115.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY.-A  study  of  geographic  influences 
consisting  of  location,  maps  and  their  interpretation,  climate,  topography,  soils, 
minerals,  bodies  of  water,  plants,  animals,  and  the  works  of  man.  This  course  is 
required  of  all  students  in  the  Elementary  School  Teaching  program,  and  is  also 
recommended  for  those  intending  to  specialize  in  foreign  trade  or  the  diplomatic 
service.  Prerequisite:  Economics  51-52  or  permission  of  the  department.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Landon 

120.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PACIFIC.-An  analysis  of  the  physi- 
cal influences,  natural  resources  and  economic  activities  of  the  Orient.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  51-52  or  permission  of  the  department.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Tuthill 

138.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS— A  survey  of  the  principal  statistical  methods  and 
their  application  to  economics  and  business  administration.  The  course  deals  with 
collection  of  statistical  data,  construction  of  statistical  tables  and  charts,  and  a  brief 
study  of  the  fundamental  statistical  concepts  and  techniques.  Offered  both  semes- 
ters.   3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hanna;  Mr.  Duvall 

Open  to  juniors  and  to  sophomores  in  the  second  semester.  Not  open  to  seniors 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

143.  CORPORATION  FINANCE.-Principles  and  problems  in  the  financial  or- 
ganization of  corporations;  the  study  of  corporate  securities,  the  management  of 
capital,  the  distribution  of  earnings;  industrial  combinations;  insolvency  and  re- 
organization. Prerequisite:  Economics  57-58,  Principles  of  Accounting,  or  Eco- 
nomics 60,  General  Accounting.     Offered  both  semesters.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Joerg;  Assistant  Professors  Keller  and  Hahn 

144.  INVESTMENTS— A  study  of  the  investment  policies  of  individuals  and 
institutions;  the  securities  markets;  sources  of  investment  information  and  data; 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
57-58  or  60,  and  143.     3  s.h.     (w)         Professor  Joerg;  Assistant  Professor  Keller 

158.  INSURANCE.— Institutions,  practices,  and  theories  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  risks.  Consideration  is  given  to  policy  provisions,  rate  structures,  carrier  organi- 
zation, government  regulation,  and  the  investment  problems.  Planning  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  risks  on  individuals,  firms,  and  the  economy  is  emphasized.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Saville 

168.  MARKETING.— The  topics  covered  in  this  course  include  the  economic 
importance  of  markets  and  the  marketing  system;  marketing  functions;  organiza- 
tion, and  methods,  price  policies;  finance;  speculation;  market  research  and 
planning  of  marketing  activities;  co-operative  marketing;  criticism  of  marketing 
and  means  for  improvement;  and  regulation.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Landon;  Assistant  Professor  Folsom 

181.  BUSINESS  LAW.— The  fundamental  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  routine 
business  transactions.  The  topics  presented  are:  contracts,  agency,  and  negotiable 
instruments.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Black;   Mr.  Galifianakis 

182.  BUSINESS  LAW.— A  continuation  of  181.  The  topics  presented  are:  part- 
nerships, corporation,  sales,  personal  and  real  property,  mortgages,  suretyship, 
bankruptcy  and  trade  regulation.     3  s.h.     (w)  Mr.  McLean 

184.  COMMERCIAL  LAW  FOR  ACCOUNTANTS.-A  review  and  summation 
of  commercial  law  principles  as  they  apply  to  accounting  theory  and  practice. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  commercial  law  sections  of  the  Certified  Public 
Accountant  examinations.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.     For  seniors.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Black 
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188.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT.-A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  problems  of  labor  management  and  of  collective  bargaining  under  modern 
industrial  conditions  and  under  existing  labor  legislation.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  de  Vyver 

191.  BUSINESS  POLICY— An  integrating  course  where,  through  analysis  of  a 
series  of  case  problems  from  the  top  management  viewpoint,  the  student  is  given 
practice  in  arriving  at  effective  courses  of  action  to  solve  business  problems.  To 
complete  this  course  satisfactorily  the  student  will  be  required  to  draw  upon  the 
institutional  knowledge  and  techniques  acquired  in  the  other  courses  in  the  de- 
partment. Prerequisites:  Business  Administration  requirements  through  the  junior 
year.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

1.  ECONOMICS 

A.  Prerequisites: 

1.  Mathematics  21. 

2.  Economics  51-52 

B.  Number  of  hours  needed:  24  hours  in  addition  to  Economics  51-52. 

1.  Required  courses— Economics   149 

Economics  153 

2.  Electives— 18   semester   hours  of  work   in   Economics    (not  Accounting  or 

Business  Administration)  of  which  9  semester  hours  shall  be  advanced 
courses  in  the  Department. 

C.  Related  Work: 

1.  Number  of  hours  needed:   18  hours. 

2.  Required  courses:   one  of  the  following- 

Economics  57-58         Principles  of  Accounting 
Economics  60  General  Accounting 

Economics   138  Business  Statistics 

3.  Departments  in  which  related  work  is  usually  taken: 

Mathematics,  Psychology,  the  social  sciences,  and  Business  Administration. 
In  special  cases  courses  taken  in  other  departments  may  be  counted  as  re- 
lated work  with   the  approval  of  the  department  and  the  dean. 

2.  ACCOUNTING 

The  complete  program  of  study   listed   under   the  heading  Accounting  must 
be  completed  for  the  Accounting  Major. 

3.  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  complete  program  of  study  listed  under  the  heading  Business  must  be 
completed  in  the  indicated  sequence  for  the  Business  Administration  major. 
The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.     See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR    CARTWRIGHT,   CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    GEHMAN,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDIES;    PROFESSORS  BOLMEIER,   CARR,  AND  HURLBURT;    ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS 
COLVER,    PETTY,   RUDISILL,    STUMPF,   AND    WEITZ;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    DUNNING, 
PALACIOS,    AND    JOHNSON;    AND   MR.   ATTEBERY 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  designed  for  two  groups  of  stu- 
dents: (1)  students  with  teaching  experience  or  others  who  have  definitely  chosen 
teaching  as  their  lifework,  and  (2)  students  who  desire  to  study  the  school  as  an 
outstanding  social  institution. 

Students  who  do  not  expect  to  teach  but  merely  desire  an  understanding  of 
the  school  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  are  advised  to  elect  such  courses  as  54 
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and  104  for  their  introductory  work  in  the  Department  and  then  to  elect  further 
work  in  accordance  with  their  special  interests.  Students  who  expect  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  should  plan  their  courses  in  accordance  with  the  general  regula- 
tions set  forth  under  Teaching.  Students  who  iiitend  to  teach  in  elementary  school 
should  confer  with  Professors  Carr  or  Petty,  and  students  who  intend  to  teach  in 
secondary  school  should  confer  with  Professors  Attebery,  Dunning,  or  Hurlburt. 
Students  should  confer  with  their  adviser  prior  to  registration  each  semester. 

1.  ORIENTATION  IN  STUDY  AND  STUDY  HABITS.-A  course  for  freshmen 
whose  high-school  and  other  records  indicate  the  need  for  help  in  working  out 
satisfactory  study  methods  and  in  adjusting  to  college  life.  Note-taking  from  read- 
ing and  lectures,  time  planning,  remedial  reading,  and  pertinent  principles  of  the 
psychology  of  learning  are  among  the  matters  considered.  Either  semester.  3  s.h. 
(w) 

5.  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING— A  course  consisting  of  study  and  practice 
for  the  improvement  of  the  reading  and  study  skills.  Work  is  provided  in  such 
areas  as  vocabulary,  speed  of  comprehension,  critical  interpretation,  organization 
of  ideas,  and  versatility  of  method  in  reading  for  different  purposes.  3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

54.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION.-A  study  of  American  education 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  The  development  of  schools,  their  organiza- 
tion, administration,  curriculum,  and  methods  as  seen  in  relation  to  the  social 
forces  that  have  produced  our  particular  type  of  civilization.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

68.  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Development  and  application  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples of  adjustment  to  personal  behavior.  Study  of  factors  in  the  development  of 
personal  adjustment  as  influenced  by  human  relations  in  the  home,  school,  and 
community.     Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Psychology  116.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Gehman 

101-102.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION:  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.-The 
study  of  the  nature,  subject  matter,  and  methods  of  elementary  education.  The 
course  is  designed  to  give  prospective  elementary  teachers  an  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  practices  in  the  organization  of  instruction  and  of  subject 
matter  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  public  school.  Students  may 
elect  primary  or  grammar-grade  work,  according  to  their  special  interests.  The 
specific  problems  which  arise  in  the  student  teachers'  experiences  are  treated  in 
group  and  individual  conferences.  Prerequisite:  2.0  average  over-all  and  in  the 
major.    9  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Carr;  Associate  Professor  Petty 

Note:  Education  101-102,103,  and  118  constitute  a  semester's  work  during  the 
senior  year. 

103.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL.-An  intro- 
duction to  the  problems  of  school  organization  and  administration  which  are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  classroom  teacher.  Although  federal  and  state  control 
over  education  is  briefly  reviewed,  the  main  consideration  is  the  local  school  system. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  administration  of  teaching  personnel,  pupil 
personnel,  and  the  program  of  studies.     Either  semester.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Bolmeier  and  Hurlburt;  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 
See  notes  following  courses  101-102,  215,  216. 

104.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPEAN  CULTURE.-A  study  of  the 
evolution  of  educational  theory  and  practice  from  Greek  civilization  through  19th- 
century  Europe.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  educational  ideas  of  outstand- 
ing thinkers  from  Plato  to  Spencer.     3  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

118.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  psychology  of  learning;  in- 
dividual and  social  development;  and  psychology  of  adjustment,  as  related  to  prob- 
lems of  instruction  and  the  processes  of  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  91. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Gehman;  Assistant  Professor  Palacios 

See  notes  following  courses  101-102,  215-216. 

142.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.-Students  enrolled  will  be  allowed  to  spe- 
cialize in  literature  of  either  the  primary  or  the  grammar  grades.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Carr;  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 
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161.  INTEGRATED  ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.-Work  in  materials  and 
methods  as  applied  in  two  dimensional  art.  (Required  of  all  students  intending  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  school.)     3  s.h.    (e)  Mr.  Stars 

162.  PLASTIC  ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL— Work  in  basic  three  dimen- 
sional art,  giving  an  understanding  of  different  sculptural  media  with  special  em- 
phasis on  ceramics.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary art  education,  and  will  provide  credit  toward  the  North  Carolina  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Teaching  Certificates.     3  s.h.     (e)  Mr.  Stars 

164.  VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.-Materials  and  methods  of 
teaching  vocal  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  emphasis  on  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  performance  of  school  choirs  and  ensembles;  care  of  the 
changing  voice.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Saville 

166.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.-Materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  instrumental  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools; 
emphasis  on  teaching  technics,  repertoire,  organization,  and  administration  of  the 
instrumental  curriculum.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Bone 

201.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ARITHMETIC.-Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  number  system,  the  fundamental  operations  (with  whole  numbers, 
fractions,  and  decimals),  percentage,  and  measurements.  Considered  also  are  the 
meaning  theory,  methods  of  teaching,  problem  solving,  evaluation,  practice  and 
drill,  and  selection  and  gradation  of  arithmetical  contents.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary  school.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Petty 

203.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.-The  fundamental  facts 
and  procedures  of  school  administration,  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  policies 
of  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  local  school  system,  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  school  officials.     Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours  in  education.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professors  Bolmeier  and  Hurlburt;  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

204.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION.-Consideration  is  given  to  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  American  social  order,  and  its  adaptation  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  changes.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  responsibility 
(1)  of  the  school  for  seeking  solutions  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  youth  created 
by  a  changing  society;  and  (2)  of  the  government  for  providing  greater  equality 
of  educational  opportunities.    3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Bolmeier 

210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.-The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  overview  of  research,  acquaint  him 
with  the  nature  of  research  processes,  and  develop  within  him  an  understanding 
of  the  essential  characteristics  of  good  research  work.  The  course  is  designed  to 
be  liberalizing  as  well  as  technical.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

215.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  PRINCIPLES.-Intensive  study  of  principles, 
curriculum,  and  methods  in  secondary  education.  Accelerated  course  meeting  six 
hours  a  week  for  half  a  semester.  Prerequisite:  2.0  average  over-all  and  in  teaching 
field  or  fields.  Must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216.  Either  semester.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professors  Cartwright  and  Hurlburt; 

Assistant  Professor  Dunning;  Mr.  Attebery 

216.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  INTERNSHIP.-Supervised  internship  in 
junior  or  senior  high  schools.  Full-time  observation  and  teaching  for  half  a  semes- 
ter, accompanied  by  Education  215.     Either  semester.     6  s.h.     (e) 

Professors  Cartwright  and  Hurlburt; 
Assistant  Professor  Dunning;  Mr.  Attebery 

Note:  Education  215,  216,  103,  and  118  constitute  a  semester's  work  during  the 
senior  year. 

217.  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.-An  advanced 
study  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner.  Selected  problems  guiding  the  read- 
ing of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professors  Gehman  and  Weitz 
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224.  TEACHING   THE    SOCIAL   STUDIES   IN    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS.- 

This  course  treats  objectives,  curriculum  trends,  methods,  and  materials  in  ele- 
mentary-school social  studies.  Topics  receiving  emphasis  include  unit-planning, 
use  of  textbook,  the  reading  program,  the  using  of  community  resources,  audio- 
visual materials,  dealing  with  controversial  issues,  teaching  time  and  place  concepts, 
and  evolution.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  teachers  to  work  on  their  own  school 
problems  in  the  social  studies.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Cartwright 

225.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-Evalua- 
tion  of  the  objectives,  content,  materials  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  the  social  studies.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Cartwright 

226.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.  Practice  is  provided  with  elementary-school  chil- 
dren suffering  reading  retardation,  in  testing,  digagnosis,  and  daily  remedial 
teaching.     3  s.h.     (e)  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

228.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-An 
advanced  treatment  of  curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  in  the  social  studies. 
Individuals  will  concentrate  on  subjects  and  grade  levels  of  their  choice.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Cartwright 

232.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.-A  survey  of  supervision  as  a  means 
of  improving  instructing  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  learner  and  to  com- 
munity needs.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Carr 

234.  SECONDARY-SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION.- 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  secondary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  secondary  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  junior  high  school,  regular  high  school,  senior  high,  and 
junior  college.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization 
and  management.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Bolmeier 

235.  THE  NATURE,  FUNCTION,  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CUR- 
RICULUM.—Selected  problems  guiding  and  reading  of  students.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professors  Carr  and  Cartwright 

236.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.-A  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.  Practice  is  provided  with  secondary-school  chil- 
dren suffering  reading  retardation,  in  testing,  diagnosis,  and  daily  remedial 
teaching.  For  secondary-school  teachers  of  all  subjects  who  wish  to  improve  the 
reading  and  study  habits  of  their  students.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

237.  LITERATURE  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.-This  course  offers  a  critical  survey 
of  literature  written  for,  or  appropriate  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Fiction,  non-fiction,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama  are  examined.  Both  adult  and 
transition-type  literature  are  considered.  Methods  of  organizing  the  program  in 
literature  are  explored.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 

239.  METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS.— This  course  will  present  sound  methods  of  teaching  the  reading 
of  literature  and  other  forms  of  writing,  language,  grammar  and  composition. 
Materials  will  include  selections  found  in  widely  adopted  textbooks,  numerous 
specimen  themes  for  grading,  and  current  books  and  articles  in  the  field.  Several 
short  compositions  and  a  report  will  be  required.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Dunning  and  Associate  Professor  Bowman 

240.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION.-A  study  of 
the  sources  of  occupational  and  educational  information:  methods  of  securing  and 
organizing  occupational  information;  methods  of  providing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional information  to  students  through  career  days,  college  conferences,  class  activi- 
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ties,  and  individual   counseling;  methods  of  making  job  analyses  and  community 
occupational  surveys.     3  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Colver 

241.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE— An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophies 
of  guidance;  a  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  instruction,  administration, 
and  guidance  in  education.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational 
psychology.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Colver 

243.  PERSONALITY  DYNAMICS.— A  study  of  personality  structure  and  dy- 
namics with  emphasis  upon  the  implications  for  counseling  and  instruction.  Pre- 
requisite: 6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professor  Gehman 

246.  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS.-This  course  deals  with  such 
topics  as  aims,  curriculum,  course  and  lesson  planning,  and  classroom  procedure 
for  teaching  secondary-school  mathematics.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Reynolds 

253.  SCHOOL  LAW.— The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  pro- 
spective school  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  legal  features  of  school  organi- 
zation and  administration.  Although  some  attention  is  given  to  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  court  decisions  relating  to  educa- 
tion. Students  are  expected  to  select  appropriate  problems  in  school  law  for  inten- 
sive study.    3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Bolmeier 

258.  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS.-A  critical  study  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  involved  in  measurement  in  education  with  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual research.  Prerequisite:  12  semester  hours  in  the  Department,  including  a 
course  in  educational  psychology.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Weitz 

266.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-Presentation  of  basic  con- 
cepts in  natural  and  physical  science  through  selected  readings,  the  use  of  simple 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  construction  and  use  of  equipment,  and  field 
studies.    3  s.h.   (e)  Mr.  Attebery 

276.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  SCJENCE.-Discussion,  lectures  and 
collateral  reading,  related  to  such  topics  as  aims,  tests,  curriculum,  classroom  and 
laboratory  procedure,  field  trips,  course  and  lesson  planning  for  secondary-school 
science.    3  s.h.   (e)  Mr.  Attebery 

290.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY.-Planning  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment  to  meet  instructional,  health,  and 
community  needs  for  immediate  and  long-range  purposes.  This  course  is  intended 
for  teachers  and  principals  as  well  as  for  superintendents.  Areas  to  be  treated 
include  site  selection;  trends  in  design,  lighting,  ventilation  and  heating;  custodial 
service  and  maintenance;  and  financing.    3  s.h.    (e)        Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Major  Requirements:  Number  of  hours  needed:  24  hours  in  the  Department, 
including  6  hours  in  senior -graduate  courses. 

Related  Work:  sufficient  work  in  subjects  to  be  taught  to  meet  certification  re- 
quirements in  state  in  which  student  intends  to  teach. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors  in  this  Bulletin. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  COURSES 

Certain  courses  concerned  with  materials  and  methods  in  teaching  the  various 
subjects  in  the  public  school  curriculum  are  listed  in  the  proper  subject  matter 
or  department.  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  credit  on  teaching  certificate 
and  are  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  such  credit. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  MAJOR 

Students  desiring  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools  should  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  program  of  study  listed  under  the  heading  Science  Education  Major. 
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ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR   TURNER,   CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   BUDD,   DIRECTOR   OF   UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDIES;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    PATTON,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION;    PRO- 
FESSORS    BEVINGTON,     BLACKBURN,     BOYCE,     BRINKLEY,     GOHDES,    SANDERS,     STEVENSON. 
AND  WARD;   VISITING  PROFESSORS  DUFFEY  AND  UNGER;   ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS  BEVING- 
TON, BOWMAN,   BRYANT,   HARWELL,   NYGARD,  REARDON,   AND   WETHERBY;    ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS     ANDERSON,     FERGUSON,     HENINGER,     JORDAN,     MICHALAK,     POTEAT, 
RANDALL,     SCHWERMAN,    SMITH,     AND     WILLIAMS;     DRS.     CARRITHERS,     LOGAN, 
O'NEIL,     REIMAN,      AND     RIDDEL;      MMES.      ANDERSON,     DUFFY,      MICHALAK, 
WETHERBY,   AND   WIMSATT;    MESSRS.    ARTZT,    BELFLOWER,    BLUME,   CANINE, 
CHARD,       CLUGSTON,       COMBS,       CUNNINGHAM,       HALLORAN,       HASKIN, 
KOPPENHAVER,    KRAFT,    LADD,    MCCELVEY,    PETERSON,    PRICE,    QUAINT- 
ANCE,     RICHMAN,     SHORTER,     SKAGGS,     SPEAKS,     TRACI,     AND     TRUE 

1-2.  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION -Training  in  composition  through  the  writ- 
ing of  weekly  expository  themes.  The  theme  subjects  derive  from  assigned  read- 
ing drawn  from  British  and  American  literature  of  the  20th  Century.  English  1 
takes  up  the  Essay,  the  Short  Story,  and  the  Novel;  English  2,  the  Play  and  the 
Poem.  The  student  attends  each  week  (1)  a  general  lecture  on  the  reading  for 
the  week;  (2)  a  section  meeting,  where  the  instructor  and  a  small  group  discuss 
problems  of  composition  and  literature;  and  (3)  an  individaul  conference  in 
which  the  instructor  reads  and  grades  the  weekly  theme  and  makes  special  assign- 
ments according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

33.  REMEDIAL  WRITING.— A  non-credit  course  in  basic  composition  which 
may  be  elected  by  students  who  need  it,  or  may  be  required  of  certain  students 
under  the  conditions  stated  on  page  31,  "Deficiencies  in  Composition."    (w) 

53.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  WRITING  -Emphasis  is  placed  first  on  the 
student's  mastering  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  grammar  and  the  other 
essentials  of  correct  writing.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Jordan 

65-66.  IMAGINATIVE  WRITING— A  foundation  course  in  imaginative  writing, 
both  prose  and  verse.  Primarily  for  sophomores,  but  in  special  cases  open  to 
students  from  other  classes.     The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Sanders 

93.  TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATION.-Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  writ- 
ing of  business  letters,  technical  reports,  and  articles  for  submission  to  technical 
journals.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  course  will  provide  training  in  the 
oral  presentation  of  various  materials.    Prerequisite:   English   1   and  2.  3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Harwell  and  Staff 

101.  ADVANCED  EXPOSITORY  WRITING.-Designed  for  students  interested 
in  expository  writing,  this  is  a  course  in  advanced  composition.  Primarily  for 
juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores  approved  by  the  instructor.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Assistant  Professor  Ferguson 

103-104.  NARRATIVE  WRITING.-Class  discussion  of  students'  manuscripts, 
supplemented  by  a  critical  evaluation  of  selected  short  stories  and  a  novel  and 
by  individual  conferences  with  the  instructor.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors.  Students  desiring  admission  to  the  course  should  present  a  piece  of 
writing  to  the  instructor  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  semester.  Prerequisite 
for  English  104:  English  103.     6  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Blackburn 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 
51.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.-A  basic  course  in  public  speaking, 
designed  to  give  the  student  the  poise  and  confidence  necessary  to  think  and 
speak  freely  before  an  audience.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  gathering 
and  organization  of  speech  materials  and  to  oral  presentation.  Not  open  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Reardon;  Assistant 

Professors   Michalak  and  Schwerman 

118.  PERSUASIVE  SPEAKING.-The  psychological  and  sociological   techniques 

used  in  gaining  acceptance  of  ideas  through  speech.  Study  is  made  of  the  factors 
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influencing  human  behavior;  audience  analysis  and  motivation;  choice,  arrange- 
ment, and  adaptation  of  material.  Extensive  practice  in  persuasive  speaking. 
Prerequisite:   English  151  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Wetherby 

119.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATER.-The  origin  and  development  of  drama, 
acting,  and  stagecraft  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  modern  European  and  American 
theater.  Production  problems  of  representative  plays  of  the  various  periods  will 
be  discussed.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores  approved 
by  the  instructor.     3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Reardon 

121.  STAGECRAFT.— An  introductory  course  on  the  technical  aspects  of  play 
production:  secenery,  lighting,  properties,  make-up,  and  costuming.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  Laboratory  work  will  be  coordinated  with  the  various  productions  of 
the  Duke  Players.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores 
approved  by  the  instructor.    3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Michalak 

122.  PLAY  PRODUCTION— An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  producing  a 
play;  theater  organization,  play  selection,  casting,  and  rehearsal.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to  sophomores  approved 
by  the  instructor.     3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Michalak 

139.  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE.-The  correction  of  minor  functional  speech  dis- 
orders. The  speech  organs  and  their  function.  The  International  Phonetic  Alpha- 
bet and  its  use.  Drill  in  pronunciation,  diction,  vocal  quality.  Primarily  for 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors;  also  open  to  freshmen  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Associate   Professor  Wetherby   and  Assistant  Professor  Schwerman 

150.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  poetry  and 
certain  types  of  prose,  with  practice  in  the  technique  by  which  they  may  be  com- 
municated to  an  audience.    3  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Schwerman 

151.  ESSENTIALS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.-A  basic  course  in  public  speaking 
for  juniors  and  seniors  dealing  with  the  same  matters  as  51.  (Not  open  for  credit 
to  students  who  have  taken  51).     3  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Associate   Professor   Reardon;   Assistant  Professors 
Michalak  and  Schwerman 

152.  ARGUMENTATION.— The  principles  of  argumentation  and  debating.  The 
techniques  of  analysis,  investigation,  evidence,  reasoning,  brief  making,  and  refuta- 
tion. Participation  in  class  discussions  and  debates.  Prerequisite:  English  151  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Wetherby 

171,  172.  RADIO  BROADCASTING.-The  theory  and  practice  of  radio  broad- 
casting. The  purpose,  preparation,  and  production  of  various  types  of  radio 
programs.  There  will  be  experience  before  a  microphone  in  a  studio  situation. 
Laboratory  work  both  semesters.  Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  also  to 
sophomores  approved  by  the  instructor.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Wetherby 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 
55,  56.  REPRESENTATIVE  BRITISH  WRITERS.-The  following  works  are 
studied  in  the  first  semester:  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  at 
least  two  tales,  Shakespeare's  I  Henry  IV,  Hamlet  or  King  Lear,  and  one  other 
play,  John  Donne's  Poems  (selections),  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (selections)  and 
some  of  the  shorter  poems;  in  the  second  semester:  Pope's  Poems  (selections), 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  Keats's  Poems  and  Letters,  Arnold's  Selected  Poetry  and 
Prose,  Dickens's  Great  Expectations,  Joyce's  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man, 
and  Eliot's  The  Waste  Land  and  Other  Poems.    6  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Staff 

57,  58.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS -Selections  and  complete 
works.  The  first  semester  will  include  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Whitman,  and  Dickinson;  the  second  will  include  Twain,  James,  Frost  or 
Robinson,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  Cummings,  and  Faulkner  or  Hemingway.  6  s.h. 
(E  &  w)  Staff 
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III,  112.  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE.-The  writers  emphasized 
in  the  first  term  are  Pope,  Swift,  Defoe,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Fielding;  in  the  sec- 
ond term,  Johnson,  Gray,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  the  later  novelists,  and 
Blake.  6  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Ferguson 

117.  MILTON'.— Milton's  poetry  and  prose,  together  with  their  relation  to  the 
period  and  to  other  great  works  of  literature.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Brinkley 

123,  124.  SHAKESPEARE.-In  the  first  semester  twelve  plays,  before  1600;  in 
the  second  semester  about  ten  plays,  after   1600.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Professor  Ward;  Associate  Professors  Bowman  and  Bryant; 
Assistant  Professors  Randall  and  Williams 

125,  126.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1789-1832.-The  course  begins  with  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  forerunners  of  Romanticism.  The  chief  emphasis  in 
the  first  semester  is  on  the  work  of  the  older  Romantics:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  and  Hazlitt.  In  the  second  semester  the  chief  emphasis  is  on  the  work  of 
the  younger  Romantics:   Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  DeQuincey.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Sanders;  Associate  Professor  Patton 

131,  132.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1832-1900.-A  study  of  the  chief  writers 
of  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  from  Carlyle  to  Yeats.  The  major  writers  studied 
in  the  first  semester  are  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Macaulay,  Mill,  and  New- 
man; in  the  second  semester,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Swinburne, 
Shaw,  and  Yeats,  with  selections  from  other  writers.  Collateral  reading  from 
novels  of  the  period.     6  s.h.    (e)  Professors  Bevington,  Sanders, 

and  Stevenson 

133,  134.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  POETRY.-A  study  of  twentieth-century 
poem  and  poetic  criticism  in  England  and  America.  Problems  in  critical 
analysis  and  interpretation.  First  semester:  the  emphasis  is  on  sources  in  nine- 
teenth-century Symbolism  and  on  the  poetry  of  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Eliot,  Pound,  and 
Stevens.  Second  semester:  the  emphasis  is  on  the  poets  and  the  poetic  theories 
of  the  last  thirty  years.     6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Bevington 

137,  138.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-A  survey  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Selections  and  complete  novels  (Hawthorne  and  Melville  in  the  first 
semester;  Twain,  Henry  James,  and  others  in  the  second).  Not  open  for  credit 
to  students  who  have  taken  57,  58.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Associate  Professor  Budd;  Assistant  Professor  Anderson 

141.  CHAUCER.— The  Canterbury  Tales  and  the  minor  poems,  with  attention 
to  their  literary  and  social  background.     3  s.h.    (w) 

143.  144.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  ELIZABETHAN  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.— A  study  of  the  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  of  the  period.  First  semes- 
ter: the  emphasis  in  poetry  is  on  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Raleigh,  Shakespeare;  in 
prose,  on  Sidney  and  Florio's  Montaigne;  in  drama,  on  Marlowe.  Second  semester: 
the  chief  emphasis  is  on  the  metaphysical  poets— Donne  through  Vaughan.  Prose: 
Bacon,   Burton,  Donne,   Browne.     Drama:   Jonson,  Webster,  Ford.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Blackburn 

147.  THE  LITERARY  EXPRESSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT.-Readings 
which  delineate  man's  changing  concept  of  nature,  with  emphasis  on  both  the 
scientific  thought  and  the  literary  merit  of  each  text.  Representative  works  of 
Hesiod,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Descartes,  Thomas  Browne,  Bertrand  Russell, 
and  others.     Primarily  for  engineering  students  and  majors  in  science.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

153,  154.  READINGS  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.-Significant  works  are 
read  in  translation  and  related  to  similar  works  in  English  literature.  The  first 
semester  includes  selected  writings  of  Homer,  the  Greek  dramatists,  Plato,  Vergil, 
and  Ovid.  The  second  semester  comprises  works  by  Dante,  More,  Cervantes, 
Moliere,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Dostoevski,  Ibsen,  and   Kafka.  6  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

155.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA.-Continental  and  Irish  plays  from  Ibsen 
to  Brecht  are  read  in  relation  to  the  modern  drama  of  ideas  and  to  the  free 
theater  movement.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Reardon 
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156.  MODERN  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA.-Plays  from  Pinero  to 
Arthur  Miller  are  read  and  discussed  in  relation  to  European  origins  and  to  the 
contemporary  scene.     3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Reardon 

157,  158.  ENGLISH  FICTION.-Close  study  of  works  by  major  novelists  from 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  present,  with  attention  to  social  and  philo- 
sophical contexts  and  with  especial  regard  to  problems  of  form.  In  the  first  se- 
mester, Defoe  to  Butler,  including  novels  by  Fielding,  Austen,  Emily  Bronte,  and 
Dickens;  in  the  second  semester,  Conrad  to  Golding,  including  novels  by  Lawrence, 
Forster,  and  Huxley,  and  James  Joyce's  Ulysses.  Students  with  credit  for  129 
are  not  eligible   for   157.    6  s.h.     (e)  Assistant   Professor  Smith 

165,  166.  AMERICAN  FICTION.-A  survey  of  the  novel  and  the  short  story. 
The  first  semester  covers  the  nineteenth  century,  from  Washington  Irving  to  Henry 
James;  the  second  covers  the  twentieth  century  through  ten  representative  books. 
6  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Budd 

197-198.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH.-A  course  designed  to  offer  guid- 
ance in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  English  and  American  literature  to 
students  of  superior  ability.  Comparative  studies  will  be  encouraged,  and  con- 
siderable reading  will  be  required  in  critical  and  aesthetic  theory.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  final  essay.  Admission  by  invitation  of  the  Department.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Blackburn;  Assistant  Professor  Williams 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

203.  CHAUCER.— The  minor  poems,  Troilus,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales.  3 
s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

207,  208.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.-A  survey  of  the  lan- 
guage from  Old  to  Present  English,  taking  into  consideration  developments  in 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Nygard 

209.  PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH.-A  description  of  present-day  American 
English,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  phonemic,  morphemic,  and  syntactical 
structure  of  the  language;  comparison  of  traditional  and  structural  grammars; 
semantic  change;  the  relation  of  the  written  to  the  spoken  language;  usage;  and 
the   practical   application   of  language  study   to  composition.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Nygard 

215,  216.  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA.-Study  of  one  or  two  major  dramatists 
(Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  and  extensive  reading  in  other  writers 
(Heywood,  Ford,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  Middleton)  with  emphasis  on  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  their  work  in  relation  to  its  historical  background.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

217.  MILTON.— Milton's  poetry  and  prose,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  poems. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Brinkley 

218.  SPENSER.— The  reading  of  Spenser's  works,  with  chief  attention  to  The 
Faerie  Queene.    3  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

219.  220.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Addison, 
Steele,  and  others  are  studied  in  the  first  semester;  in  the  second,  Gray,  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  the  novelists  and  other  writers.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Boyce 
221,  222.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY   NINETEENTH   CEN- 
TURY.—The  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers  from  Scott   to   the  early  Carlyle, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Colerdige,  and  Keats.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professors  Bevington,  Sanders,  and  Stevenson 
223,  224.  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  OF  THE   LATER  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.—The  first  semester  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Ten- 
nyson, and  Browning;  the  second  semester  to  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Pater,  George  Eliot, 
Meredith,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  Swinburne.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Professors  Bevington,  Sanders,  and  Stevenson 

277.  LITERARY   CRITICISM.-A   study  of   the   Greek   and   Roman   critics,  in 

chronological  order  but  with  emphasis  on  their  permanent  value  rather  than  on 
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the  mere  history;   also  the  Continental  and  English  critics  to  about   1900.     3  sii. 
/W)  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

229,  230.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1800- 1865  -The  writers  emphasized  in 
the  first  semester  are  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne;  in  the  second  semester, 
Poe  and  Melville.     6  si.   (w)  Professor  Turner 

233,  234.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1865-1920-Selected  works  of  representa- 
tive authors  of  the  period.  The  first  semester's  assignments  will  include  Whitman, 
Lanier,  Mark  Twain,  James,  Howells,  Emily  Dickinson,  Henry  Adams,  and  the 
Local  Colorists;  the  second  semester's,  Crane,  Norris,  Moody,  London,  Dreiser, 
Edith  Wharton,  Willa  Cather,  O'Neill,  Robinson,  and  Frost.  The  lectures  will 
deal  primarily  with  literary  trends  as  shaped  by  the  social  background.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Gohdes  and  Visiting  Professor  Duffey 

235,  236.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1920.-The  first  semester  will  in- 
clude Sherwood  Anderson,  Mencken,  Lewis,  Lardner,  Gertrude  Stein,  Pound,  Eliot, 
Cummings,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  Fitzgerald;  the  second  semester,  Dos  Passos, 
Farrell,  Steinbeck,  Wolfe,  MacLeish,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Richard  Wright, 
and  more  recent  writers.  6  s.h.   (w)  Visiting  Professor  Duffey 

237.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,  1642-180O.-The  heroic  play  and  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  Restoration;  the  important  plays,  serious  and  comic,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     3  sJi.  Professor  Ward 

239.  SHAKESPEARE.-The  plays  and  poems.    3   s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

251,  252.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.- 
Major  works  in  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  from  1600  to  the  death  of  Dryden.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Ward  and  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

262.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.- 
Representative  work  of  leading  writers  from  1900  to  1930,  in  the  fields  of  fiction, 
drama,  and  poetry.  Critical  analysis  of  selected  specimens,  and  discussion  of  types, 
themes,  and  trends.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

266.  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.-A  survey  and  analytical 
examination  of  the  major  trends  and  figures  in  twentieth-century  American  crit- 
icism. Emphasis  is  on  Eliot,  Pound,  Babbitt,  Santayana,  Wilson,  Tate,  and 
Trilling.     3  s.h.   (w)  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

269,  270.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.-The  principal  authors  and  the  chief 
literary  developments  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Emphasis  in  the  first 
semester  is  on  Byrd,  Kennedy,  Simms,  Poe,  Timrod,  and  the  humorists;  in  the 
second  on  Lanier,  Harris,  Cable,  Mark  Twain,  Ellen  Glasgow,  and  Faulkner.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  historical  and  cultural  background  and  to  literary  rela- 
tions extending  outside  the  region.    6  s.h.     (w)  Profeesor  Turner 

274.  AMERICAN  HUMOR.— The  development  of  the  native  tradition  in  the 
Down-East  humorists  and  the  humorists  of  the  Old  Southwest.  Extensive  reading 
in  Mark  Twain  and  his  contemporaries,  and  some  attention  to  the  continuation  of 
the  tradition  after  Mark  Twain.     3  s.h.     (w)  Proffesor  Turner 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  English   1  and  2. 

Major  Requirements:  English  55-56  and  eighteen  semester  hours,  above  the 
sophomore  level,  in  English  and  American  literature  including  the  following: 

1.  Six  hours  at  the  junior-senior  level  (generally  to  be  taken  in  the  junior 
year)  in  one  of  five  designated  period  courses  (143-144,  111-112,  125-126,  131- 
132,  137-138). 

2.  Three  hours  in  one  of  the  major  authors,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  or  Milton 
(141,  203,  123,  124,  239,  117,  217). 

3.  Six  hours  (to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year)  in  senior-graduate  courses,  num- 
bered at  the  200  level.  These  courses  are  to  be  chosen  so  that  surveys  of 
particular  periods  do  not  duplicate  in  subject  matter  the  courses  taken  in 
{I)  above. 
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4.    The  remaining  hours  must  meet  the  following  distribution  requirements: 

(a)  Three   hours   of   English   literature   before    1800,   unless   the    require- 
ment is  met  in    (1)  or   (3)  above. 

(b)  Three  hours  of  English  literature  after  1800,  unless  the  requirement 
is  met  in   (1)  or   (3)  above. 

(c)  Three  hours  of  American   literature,  unless  the  requirement  is  met 
in    (1)  or    (3)  above. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours,  which  may  include  appropriate  courses 
in  history,  aesthetics,  art,  music,  languages,  literature  in  translation,  philosophy, 
composition,  dramatics,  speech,  and  the  teaching  of  English.  Related  work  must 
be  taken  in  at  least  two  departments. 

Through  the  Senior  Seminar  in  English  (197-198)  the  Department  offers  work 
leading  to  Graduation  with  Distinction  in  English. 

FORESTRY 

Students  without  a  Bachelor's  degree  who  are  preparing  for  work  in  forestry 
as  a  profession  should  take  the  courses  outlined  under  the  Academic-Forestry 
Combination  in  the  section  on  Requirements  for  Degrees.  However,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  instructor  in  charge,  certain  forestry  courses  may  be  elected  by  students 
in  other  curricula  provided  they  have  had  adequate  preparation  (see  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Forestry). 

Members  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes,  whether  or  not  registered 
in  the  Academic-Forestry  Combination,  may  elect  the  following  course: 

52.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORESTRY.-Introduction  to  forestry  in  the  United 
States,  growth  of  trees  and  forests;  social  and  economic  problems  in  developing 
America's  primary  renewable  natural  resource;  contribution  of  forests  to  the  na- 
tional economy.    2  s.h.    (w)  Mr.  White 

GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    BERRY,    CHAIRMAN    AND    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES; 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    FURBISH    AND    HERON 

51.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  surface  features  of  the  earth,  their  origin,  structure,  and  materials.  Illustrative 
materials  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Excursions  are  made  to  neighboring 
points  where  the  principles  of  the  science  are  studied  in  the  field.  Three  one- 
hour  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Furbish  and  Heron 

52.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  some  knowledge  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  earth's  history.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  suitable  neigh- 
boring localities.  Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  lab- 
oratory.    Prerequisite:  Geology  51.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Furbish  and  Heron 
55.  STRUCTURAL    GEOLOGY.-A    study    of    the    structural    features    of    the 
earth's  crust.     Three  one-hour  lectures.     Prerequisite:  Geology  51,  52.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Heron 
58.  GEOMORPHOLOGY— A  detailed  study  of  the  process  at  work  on  the  land 
surface  and  the  topographic  forms  produced  by  them  under  different  climatic  con- 
ditions.    This  course  includes  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps. 
Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Berry 
101-102.  MINERALOGY.-This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  crystallography  and  the  crystal  groups,  using  crystal  models  and 
crystallized  minerals.  Followed  by  the  systematic  study  of  about  175  important 
minerals.  Determinative  work  includes  exercises  on  sight  recognition,  identifica- 
tion by  blow-pipe,  and  other  physical  and  chemical  tests.  Excursions  will  be 
made  to  neighboring  mineral  localities.  Three  two-hour  periods.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry   1-2    'can   be  taken   concurrently).     8  s.h.    (e)  Professor   Berry 
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151.  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY— Study  of  world  distribution,  geologic  occurrence, 
and  uses  of  important  mineral  deposits.  Three  one-hour  lectures  or  recitations 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory.     Prerequisite:   Geology   101-102.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Berry 

152.  INTRODUCTORY  PALEONTOLOGY.-Systematic  study  of  invertebrate 
paleontology,  dealing  mainly  with  generic  characters  of  the  fossil  invertebrates  and 
their  use  in  identifying  and  correlating  geologic  formations.  Three  one-hour  lec- 
tures or  recitations  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Geology  51,  52, 
and  Zoology  2.    4  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Berry 

164.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGIC  MAPPING.-An  introduction  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  techniques  used  in  geologic  mapping,  including  appli- 
cable methods  of  surveying,  the  use  of  aerial  photographs,  the  interpretation  of 
geologic  maps,  and  the  solution  of  problems  in  geologic  relationships.  Field  ex- 
cursions will  be  made  when  possible.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each   week.     Prerequisites:   Geology  51,  52,  55,   151.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Heron 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry   1-2;  Zoology  2,  Geology  51,  52. 

Major  Requirements:  1.  Number  of  hours  needed,  30  s.h.  2.  Required  courses, 
Geology  55,  101-102,  151,  152,  164.     3.  Recommended  courses,  Geology  58. 

Related  Work:  1.  Number  of  hours  needed  for  A.B.,  12  s.h.;  for  B.S.,  18  s.h. 
2.  Required  courses,  1  year  Mathematics.  3.  Departments  in  which  related  work 
is  usually  taken,  Chemistry,  Economics  109,  115,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Sociology 
93,  Zoology,  and  Engineering. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    SALINGER,    CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     MAXWELL,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDER- 
GRADUATE    STUDIES;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSOR     SEYMOUR,     SUPERVISOR     OF     FRESHMAN 
instruction;    ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   schoolfield;    ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
BEARE;    MR.    ALLEN    AND    MR.    BRODERSEN 

1-2.     ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.-6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Assistant  Professor  Seymour  and  Staff 
63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.-6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Associate  Professor  Maxwell  and  Staff 

91-92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN  LITERATURE.-A  third  year  course. 

Both   literary    and    linguistic   factors   are    combined    with    practice    in    the   spoken 

language.    6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Allen 

German  63-64  is  prerequisite  for  all  100  group  courses. 

107,  108.  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.-The  German  language  as  used  in  the 
various  contemporary  sciences.  6  s.h.  Associate   Professor  Maxwell 

109,  110.  GERMAN  PROSE  FICTION.-Origin  and  development  of  the  German 
novel  and  short  story  with  special  emphasis  on  the  nineteenth  century.    6  s.h. 

Professor  Salinger  and  Assistant  Professor  Seymour 
115,   116.  GERMAN   DRAMA  OF  THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study 
of  leading  dramatists  from  Kleist  to  Hauptmann.     6  s.h. 

117,  118.  GERMAN  CONVERSATION.-A  course  in  writing  and  speaking  Ger- 
man for  properly  qualified  students.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Beare  and  Mr.  Brodersen 

125,  126.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  twentieth  century.  Kafka  will  be  read  first  semester; 
Thomas  Mann's  selected  works  will  be  read  second  semester.     6  s.h. 

Associate   Professor  Maxwell 

131,  132.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOETHE.-The  reading  of  his  early  novels 
and  epics  and  works  pertaining  to  his  life.     6  s.h.      Associate  Professor  Maxwell 
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133,  134.  THE  GERMAN  LYRIC— A  survey  of  the  development  of  German 
lyric  poetry,  principally  from  Klopstock  to  Rilke  (with  some  attention  to  mediaeval 
and  early  modern  poets),  seen  as  poetic  reflection  of  German  thought.    6  s.h. 

Professor  Salinger 

135.  THE  NATURE  OF  LANGUAGE— Origin  and  nature  of  language,  meth- 
ods of  descriptive,  historical,  and  comparative  linguistics,  the  linguistic  heritage 
of  modern  European  tongues,  world  language  families.  No  specific  prerequisite. 
Sophomore  standing.  Does  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  uniform  language  re- 
quirement.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Seymour 

201,  202.  GOETHE— A  study  of  his  life  and  works  in  the  light  of  his  lasting 
significance  to  World  Literature.     6  s.h.  Professor  Salinger 

203,  204.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY— Eighteenth-century  German  literature 
in  its  relation  to  contemporary  European  philosophy.    6  s.h.        Professor  Salinger 

205,  206.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN.-The  language  and  literature  of  Ger- 
many's first  classical  period.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Seymour  and  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

207,  208.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.-The  course  covers  the  entire  field  of 
German  romanticism  from  1800  to  1850.    6  s.h.    Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

209,  210.  KLEIST,  GRILLPARZER,  and  HEBBEL.-The  development  of  the 
drama  in  Germany  and  Austria  between  Schiller  and  Naturalism.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Salinger 

211,  212.  HEINRICH  HEINE  AND  HIS  TIME.-Heine's  life  and  thought,  and 
the  contemporary  European  culture.    6  s.h.  Professor  Salinger 

213.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EMPIRES,  1866-1918.-German  and  Austrian 
authors  of  the  period  with  emphasis  on  Raabe,  Fontaine,  von  Saar,  Hauptmann, 
the  early  works  of  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann,  the  early  Hesse  and  Rilke. 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

214.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1918-Special  emphasis  on  Thomas 
Mann,  Broch,  Doderer  and  the  novel  since  1920,  the  drama  from  Hofmannsthal 
to  Brecht,  the  poetry  of  George,  the  later  Rilke  and  Benn.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

215.  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  Baroque,  seen  against  the  background  of  their  time.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
201,  202.  ROMANTICISM.-Studies  in  the  origin,  rise  and  development  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  the  chief  literature  of  the  Western  world.  The  approach 
is  comparative;  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  on  England,  France  and  Germany 
with  some  reference  to  other  countries.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lec- 
tures by  speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  University.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Salinger 
203,  204.  REALISM  AND  SYMBOLISM.-Comparative  studies  in  the  literatures 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain  and  Italy, 
tracing  the  decline  of  romatic  individualism  and  the  reappraisal  of  man's  signifi- 
cance against  the  social  background.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lectures 
by  speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  University.     6  s.h. 

Professor   Salinger 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

1.  Prerequisites:   German   1-2  and  63-64. 

2.  Major  Requirements:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  German  Depart- 
ment. Twelve  of  these  must  be  selected  from  the  200  courses.  The  remaining 
twelve  may  be  selected  from  German  91-92  and  any  courses  in  the  100  group. 
German  107,  108  does  not  count  toward  the  major.  German  117,  118,  and  135  are 
highly  recommended  to  any  student  majoring  in  the  Department. 

3.  Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours,  chosen  from  the  Humanities  with 
the  approval  of  the  German  Department. 
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GREEK 

PROFESSOR    TRUESDALE,    CRA1RMAN    AND   DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES; 
MESSRS.    SHOWS    AND    STANLEY 

Courses  15,  121,  122,  131,  141,  142,  151  are  entirely  in  English  and  require  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  purpose  in  offering  them  is  to  give  a 
wider  circle  of  students  some  conception  of  the  debt  which  modern  civilization 
owes  to  the  Greeks. 

1-2.  COURSE  FOR  BEGINNERS.-Open   to  all   students.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Mr.  Shows 

15.  MYTHOLOGY.— A  study  of  Greek  mythology  and  the  use  made  of  it  in 
art  and  English  literature.  No  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  required. 
Open  to  freshmen  as  an  elective  in  either  semester.  3  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK.— Intensive  review  of  fundamentals  with  em- 
phasis on  development  of  comprehensive  reading  ability.  Selection  from  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Lysias.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  1-2.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Mr.  Shows 

105-106.  HOMER.-7/t'ad,  Books  MIL  PLATO. -Apology  and  Crito.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  courses  1-2  and  63-64  or  their  equivalents.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Truesdale 

107-108.  EURIPIDES.-Medea.  SOPHOCLES.-Oedipus  Tyrannus.  ARISTOPH- 
ANES.— Clouds.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  required  preliminary 
work.     6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Truesdale 

117-118.  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.-The  character  of  this  course  is  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  students  enrolled.    3  s.h.    (w)     Professor  Truesdale 

121,  122.  GREEK  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.-The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  life  and  civilization  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  to  those  who  have  never  studied  the  language  but  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  literature  by  the  use 
of  translations.  It  is,  however,  open  as  an  elective  to  all  juniors  and  seniors, 
whether  they  know  Greek  or  not.  First,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  read  in 
translation  and  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views  of  the  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries at  Troy  and  other  cities  of  the  Aegean  age;  then,  many  of  the  extant 
plays  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  are  studied  in  English  translation.  6  s.h. 
(w  &  e)  Professor  Truesdale  and  Mr.  Stanley 

Students  may  elect  course  122,  whether  they  have  taken  course  121  or  not. 

131.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.-The  history  of  the  Greek  world  from  the  Late 
Bronze  Age  to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Open  to  seniors,  juniors,  and  (by  ar- 
rangement) sophomores.     No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.     3  s.h.    (e)       Staff 

141,  142.  GREEK  ART.— (May  be  treated  as  two  semester-courses.)  Open  to 
seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of 
Greek  architecture  and  Greek  sculpture  in  all  periods.  Course  141  is  opened  by 
a  preliminary  account  of  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  and  Aegean  artistic  back- 
grounds. Course  142  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Greek  art  of  the  greatest  period  with  the 
main  emphasis  on  sculpture,  and  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  141.  All 
lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  slides.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required.  6  s.h. 
(e)  Mr.  Stanley 

151.  GREEK  ARCHAEOLOGY.-A  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of  archaeological  discovery  as  evidence  of  the  artistic 
development  of  the  Greek  people.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  various 
archaeological  sites.  Open  to  seniors,  juniors,  and  (by  arrangement)  sophomores. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Greek  1-2. 

Major  Requirements:  A  candidate  for  a  major  in  Greek  must  complete  24 
semester  hours,  including  the  following  courses:  Greek  63-64,  105-106,  107-108,  117- 
118,  and  131. 
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Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours  selected  from  at  least  two  other  depart- 
ments subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Greek  Department.  Appropriate  courses  are 
chosen   usually  in  Latin,  Philosophy,  Art,  and  English. 

Graduates  of  Duke  University  may  attend  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  Greece,  without  charge  for  tuition  and  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  fellowships  that  are  offered  annually  by  the  School.  These  consist  of  two 
fellowships  in  Greek  archaeology  and  one  in  the  language,  literature,  and  history 
of  ancient  Greece,  each  ivith  a  stipend  of  $2,000.  They  are  awarded  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  examinations  held  in   the  beginning  of  February  of  each  year. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Trinity  College  and  the  College  of  Engineering 

MR.    CAMERON,    DIRECTOR;    PROFESSOR    AYCOCK,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES    AND 

SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    FALCONE,    HARRISON 

AND      PERSONS;      ASSISTANT      PROFESSORS      BLY,      BUEHLER,      COX;       MESSRS.      BUBAS, 

HAGLER,    LUTZ,    SKINNER,    SHABEL,   THOMAS    AND    WATERS 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

A  student  must  complete  four  semesters  of  physical  education  in  order  to  fullnll 
graduation  requirements. 

All  students  are  given  a  medical  and  physical  examination  before  registration. 
Students  who  have  physical  handicaps  must  register  in  Corrective  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Students  assigned  to  these  classes  will  take  work  suited  to  their  particular 
needs  and  capacities. 

Students  without  defects  will  register  in  Physical  Eduction  1  and  2  in  their 
freshman  year.  The  activities  are  selected  from  the  following:  apparatus,  com- 
bative games  (fundamentals  of  basketball,  speedball,  soccer,  volleyball),  swimming 
and  tumbling.     Swimming  is  required  each  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

After  a  student  has  completed  Physical  Education  1  and  2,  he  may  complete  his 
physical  education  requirement  by  electing  and  satisfactorily  completing  two 
courses  from  the  following  individual  and  team  sports:  51.  Apparatus-Tumbling; 
52.  Badminton;  53.  Basketball-Handball;  56.  Swimming,  advanced;  57.  Tennis- 
Volleyball;  58.  Golf.  A  fee  of  $10.00  for  the  semester,  payable  at  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  is  charged  for  course  58.     Golf. 

ELECTIVES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
The  courses  listed  below  are  arranged  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  coach  and  teach  Physical  Education.  They  are 
open  for  credit  only  to  students  in  the  High  School  Teaching  Program  or  to 
majors  in  Education.  These  students  may  elect  18  semester  hours  from  courses  in 
this  group.  Six  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  the  courses  listed  under 
Special  Methods  in  Physical  Education,  9  semester  hours  from  the  courses  listed 
under  Theory  and  Practice  in  Physical  Education,  and  3  semester  hours  from 
Health  Education.  The  courses  should  be  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

SPECIAL   METHODS   IN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

163.  ATHLETIC  COACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  .-Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  fundamentals  of  coaching  baseball  and  track.  Prerequisites:  courses  1 
and  2.     Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.     Sophomores  by  permission  only.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Messrs.  Chambers  and  Parker 

164.  ATHLETIC  COACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.-Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  fundamentals  of  coaching  football  and  basketball.  Prerequisites:  courses 
1  and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Sophomores  by  permission  only.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Mr.  Cameron  and  Staff 

THEORY  AND   PRACTICE  IN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
65.  HISTORY  AND   PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-A  study  of 
the  objectives  and  principles  upon  which  physical  education  is  based.    The  history 
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of  physical  education  is  studied  in  order  to  show  the  changes  in  objectives,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  and  as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  trends.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  and  seniors.     3  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Aycock 

172.  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP.-Combative  contests,  games,  mass  ath- 
letics, supervision  of  community  recreation.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Sopho- 
mores by  permission  only.    3  s.h.     (w)  Associate  Professor  Harrison 

182.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— Presents  the  everyday  problems  that  arise  in  the 
experience  of  the  teacher  of  health  and  physical  education.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Harrison 

190.  PROTECTIVE  PRACTICES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-A  study  of 
safetv  measures,  including  training  and  first  aid.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Mr.  Chambers  and  Assistant  Professor  Montfort 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

132.  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROBLEMS.-A  course  designed  (a)  to  familiarize 
the  teacher  with  school  health  problems  such  as  physical  screening,  communicable 
disease  prevention  and  control,  healthful  school  environment;  (b)  to  present  meth- 
ods and  materials  for  health  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Aycock 

Woman's  College 

professor  grout,  chairman;   professor  lewis,  director  of  undergraduate  studies; 
assistant   professor  eddy,   supervisor   of   freshman   instruction    in   physical 
education;  associate  professor  uhrhane,  supervisor  of  frfshman  instruc- 
tion in  health  education;   professor  bookhout;  associate  professor 
holton;  assistant  professors  spangler  and  woodyard;  MRS.  kistler, 

MISS    PROCTOR    AND    MRS.    WRAY 

A  student  must  complete  four  semester  hours  of  physical  education  in  order  to 
fulfill  graduation  requirements.  Ordinarily  work  must  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.    Classes  meet  three  times  a  week  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

Each  semester  is  divided  into  two  halves.  In  general,  indoor  activities  are 
taught  during  the  two  winter  half-semesters  and  outdoor  activities  in  the  fall  and 
spring. 

Every  student  must  take  one  course  (half-semester)  in  dance  and  one  in  swim- 
ming if  she  is  unable  to  pass  the  swimming  test.  The  remaining  work  necessary  to 
complete  the  requirement  may  be  elected  from  the  activities  listed  in  this  section. 

All  students  are  given  a  physical  and  medical  examination  upon  entering  and 
at  any  other  time  when  deemed  necessary.  Classes  in  adapted  physical  education 
and  light  sports  are  arranged  for  those  who  should  not  take  the  more  active  work. 

SPECIAL  FRESHMAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  a  series  of  tests  has  been  given,  each  fresh- 
man is  registered  for  the  course  she  most  needs,  as  determined  by  the  test  scores. 
Courses  in  sports  fundamentals,  fundamentals  of  rhythm,  beginning  swimming, 
posture,  and  fundamental  movement  are  offered  for  those  who  need  to  improve 
their  skills  in  these  areas.  Students  whose  test  scores  are  satisfactory  will  enroll 
in  classes  with  the  sophomores. 

For  freshmen,  the  winter  half  of  the  first  semester  consists  of  two  hours  of 
activity  and  one  of  social  hygiene. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   ACTIVITIES 

Individual  and  dual  sports:  Archery,  badminton,  bowling,  diving,  fencing,  golf, 
ice  skating,  life  saving,  light  sports,  riding,  stunts  and  tumbling,  swimming, 
tennis,  first  aid,  instructors'  life  saving  and  water  safety. 

Team  sports:   Basketball,  hockey,  softball,  volleyball. 
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Dance:   Ballroom  dance,  folk  dance,  modern  dance,  square  dance,  tap  dance. 
Developmental  Activities:   Fundamental  movement,  posture,  fundamental  rhythms,, 
sports  fundamentals,  and  conditioning  exercises. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  THEORY 

The  courses  listed  in  this  section  are  open  for  credit  as  follows:  P.E.  91,  101, 
103,  107,  117,  119,  181-182,  185  open  only  to  students  preparing  to  teach  physical 
education  on  a  full-time  basis,  with  the  following  exceptions:  91,  open  for  credit 
to  students  in  the  Elementary  Teaching  Program;  107  open  for  credit  to  students 
preparing  for  social  group  work,  religious  education,  and  elementary  school  teach- 
ing; Physical  Education  105-106,  108,  113,  114,  and  Health  Education  131,  134, 
140  and  170  open  to  all  undergraduate  students,  both  men  and  women. 

91.  FIRST  AID  AND  SAFETY  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-A  study  of  meas- 
ures which  must  be  taken  to  insure  maximum  safety  in  physical  education  pro- 
grams.   The  Standard  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Course  will  be  included.    2  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Bookhout 

101.  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-An  histori- 
cal survey  stressing  the  relationship  between  the  kind  of  physical  education  de- 
veloped and  the  social,  political  and  religious  ideals  of  different  nations  and  pe- 
riods. Principles  upon  which  physical  education  is  based.  Analysis  of  successful 
teaching.    2  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Grout 

102.  THE  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.— A  study  of  methods  and  materials  used  in  teaching  physical  education 
to  children;  includes  discussion  on  the  theory  of  physical  education,  and  practice 
in  teaching  elementary  school  activities.  Required  of  students  in  the  elementary 
school    teaching   program.      3   s.h.    (e)  Professor   Lewis 

103.  GAMES  AND  RHYTHMS  FOR  CHILDREN.-Required  of  students  pre- 
paring for  full-time  teaching  in  physical  education.    2  s.h.     (e)       Professor  Lewis 

105-106.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  RECREATION.-A  course  in- 
tended to  familiarize  students  with  recreation  activities  and  methods  of  organizing 
groups  in  these  activities.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in  camping, 
scouting,  YWCA  work,  and  religious  education.  Laboratory  work  includes  practical 
leadership  experience  with  a  recreational  club  or  group  in  a  city  organization. 
Fields  covered  are:  Social  Activities,  Music  Activities,  Folk  and  Square  Dancing, 
Games  and  Sports,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Drama  Activities.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  without  prerequisite.  A  year  course  meeting  five  periods  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  Students  who  have  had  102  or  103  may  take  106  without 
105.    6  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Holton 

107.  THE  TEACHING  OF  RHYTHMIC  ACTIVITIES.-Basic  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  methods  of  teaching  various  types  of  dance.    2  s.h.    (e)  Mrs.  Wray 

[Offered  every  other  year.] 

108.  PROBLEMS  IN  COMMUNITY  RECREATION.-A  study  of  current  trends 
in  organized  recreation  including  programs  for  community  centers,  hospitals,  in- 
dustries and  churches,  and  city  recreation;  historical  development  and  theories; 
qualifications  and  preparation  for  leadership.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Woodyard 

113.  MAMMALIAN  ANATOMY.-A  study  of  all  organ  systems  with  special 
emphasis  on  osteology,  arthrology  and  myology.  The  cat  is  used  as  laboratory  ani- 
mal, but  constant  application  is  made  to  man.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
had  Zoology  53.    Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and  2.      4  s.h.    (e)      Professor  Bookhout 

114.  KINESIOLOGY.— A  study  of  muscle  function.  Analysis  of  fundamental 
movements  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  normal  posture  and  efficient  body 
movement.  Required  of  students  taking  the  major  in  physical  education.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  1  and  2,  and  P.E.  113  or  Zoology  53.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Bookhout 

117.  PHYSICAL    FITNESS    AND    INDIVIDUAL    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION.- 

The  theory  and   practice  of   teaching  individual  and  group  exercise  designed   to 

improve  physical   fitness  and   to  meet   other  needs   for  which   specific  exercise  is 

indicated.     3  s.h.   (e)  Professor   Bookhout 
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119.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION.—Curriculum  building  in  physical  education.  The  administration  of  class 
and  intramural  programs.  Administrative  problems  such  as  budget,  equipment, 
facilities,  interschool   athletics,  legal  aspects,  and  public  relations.     2  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Grout 

181-182.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.-A 
course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  officiating  in  games  and  sports. 
Laboratory  hours  arranged  to  provide  practice  on  the  field  and  in  the  gymnasium. 
6  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Lewis  and  Staff 

185.  ADVANCED  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION.—A  continuation  of  181-182.  Required  of  seniors  preparing  for  full-time 
teaching  in  physical  education.    2  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Lewis  and  Staff 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

131.  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Designed  to 
promote  a  better  informed  citizenry  in  regard  to  major  health  problems  and  to 
encourage  individuals  to  function  as  intelligent  consumers  of  health  products  and 
services.    3   s.h.     (e)  Associate    Professor   Uhrhane 

134.  SCHOOL  HEALTH.— Organization  and  administration  of  the  school  health 
program;  basic  health  problems  in  schools;  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
health  education.  Primarily  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  for  physical  education  majors.  Either  semester.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Uhrhane 

140.  GEREOLOGY  AND  HEALTH  .-Designed  to  help  the  college  student 
understand  and  appreciate  physical  and  emotional  health  problems  of  aging,  hous- 
ing and  medical  care  plans,  and  the  health  implications  of  retirement.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Uhrhane 

170.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH.-A  study  of  health  problems  related 
to  such  things  as  mass  food  production,  automation  and  mobility,  Civil  Defense 
and  disaster  control;  national  and  international  health  programs  and  problems. 
3  s.h.     (e)  Associate   Professor  Uhrhane 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   TEACHING   HEALTH  AND   PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION   IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  following  requirements  have  been  set  up  for  students  in  the  Teaching 
Program  who  wish  to  qualify  as  full-time  teachers  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion. These  requirements  meet  the  standards  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  certification  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  and  of 
most  of  the  other  states  represented  in  the  student  body.  Students  preparing  to 
teach  in  any  state  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department  of  Education  about 
specific   requirements. 

Prerequisites:   Physical  Education   91   and   101.     Zoology   1-2. 

Major  Requirements:  23  s.h.  including  Physical  Education  103,  107,  114,  117, 
119,  181-182,  185,  and  Health  Education  134. 

Related  Work:  17  to  19  s.h.  Of  these  hours  8  must  be  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology (  P.E.  113,  Mammalian  Anatomy,  and  Zoology  151,  Principles  of  Physiology). 
For  the  remaining  hours,  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Education  leading  to 
teacher  certification  is  acceptable.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Sociology,  Psy- 
chology, Art  and  Music  are  recommended. 

DOUBLE   TEACHING   MAJOR   IN   BIOLOGY   AND    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

This  is  an  optional  plan  for  those  physical  education  majors  who  wish  to  be 
certified  in  a   second   subject. 
Prerequisites:  as  listed  above. 
Major  Requirements:  as  listed  above. 

Related  Work:  Botany  1  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology courses  listed  above.  The  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  taken:   Education   103,  118,  215-216,  and  276. 
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HISTORY 

PROFESSOR    WATSON,    CHAIRMAN;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    DURDEN,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRAD- 

ATE    STUDIES;     PROFESSOR    ROPP,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION;     PROFESSORS 

ALDEN,    CLYDE,    CURTISS,    FERGUSON,    HAMILTON,    LANNING,    MANCHESTER,    PARKER 

AND    WOODY;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    ACOMB,   COLTON,    HOLLEY    AND    NELSON; 

ASSISTANT      PROFESSORS      GILLIN,      HOLLDAY,      SCOTT,      TISCHENDORF      AND 

YOUNG;    DRS.    CRANE    AND    SMITH;    AND    MR.    BERNHARD 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  history  are  designed  to  afford  (1)  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  history  by  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  modern  world;  (2) 
a  more  intensive  study  of  general  American  history;  (3)  opportunities  for  more 
advanced  study  of  phases  of  American,  English,  European,  Hispanic-American, 
Russian,  and  Far  Eastern  history. 

Course  1-2  or  51-52  or  El -2  or  an  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other 
courses;  course  El-2  is  the  prescribed  course  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering; courses  91  and  92  are  prerequisite  for  all  100  and  200  courses  in  United 
States  history.  However,  seniors  with  written  permission  from  the  instructor  may 
take  advanced  American  history  courses  without  having  had  91  and  92.  Sopho- 
mores who  took  only  one  semester  of  course  1-2  in  the  freshman  year  may  take 
courses  91,  92,  95,  96  or  99  concurrently  with  the  second  semester,  provided  they 
made  a  grade  of  B  or  above  on  the  semester  taken.  Sophomores  must  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  courses  numbered  above  100; 
students  who  are  not  fully  qualified  sophomores  will  not  be  admitted  to  these 
courses.  Courses  for  seniors  and  graduates  are  limited  to  twenty-five  students; 
juniors  may  not  elect  them  without  special  permission  from  the  Department  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

1,  2.  MODERN  HISTORY.— This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
modern  history  with  special  reference  to  the  issues  in  the  modern  world.  Topics 
selected  for  emphasis  are:  the  contest  between  liberty  and  authority  in  the  modern 
state;  changing  economic  organization  and  theory— capitalism  and  the  challenges 
to  it;  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  among  the  states;  the  changing  faiths  men 
live  and  die  by.  Beginning  about  1500  with  the  rise  of  the  European  dynastic 
states,  the  story  is  pursued  in  the  first  semester  to  approximately  1848,  and  in  the 
second  through  the  two  great  world  wars.  The  central  theme  in  both  semesters  is 
the  expansion  of  the  influence  of  Western  Europe  throughout  the  world,  with 
some  attention  to  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.     6  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  not  admitted  to  this  course. 

Professor  Ferguson;  Assistant  Professors  Scott,  Gillin,  Hollyday, 

TlSCHENDORF,    AND    YOUNG;    Mr.    BERNHARD 

El-2.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY.-This  course  is 
designed  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Topics  treated  in  the  first 
semester  are:  the  rise  of  national  states  in  Western  Europe  and  other  factors 
attending  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  New  World;  the  foundation  of 
American  institutions;  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic;  the  frontier, 
the  westward  movement,  and  contemporary  international  development;  the  Civil 
War;  the  growth  of  industry  and  its  influence  on  society;  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  In  the  second 
semester  the  emphasis  is  on  the  growing  interdependence  of  the  Western  nations 
in  the  twentieth  century;  their  influence  throughout  the  world;  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  World  Wars  and  the  resultant  problems  of  today.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Mr.  Bernhard 

51,  52.  MODERN  HISTORY.— An  introductory  course  for  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  dealing  with  the  topics  indicated  in  the  description  of  course  1-2.  6 
s.h.     (w  &  e)  Associate  Professor  Acomb;  Assistant  Professors 

Hollyday,  Tischendorf,  and  Young;  Dr.  Crane 

51X,  52X.  MODERN  HISTORY.-A  special  section  for  seniors  who  have  had 
no  other  history  at  Duke.  The  topics  covered  will  be  essentially  the  same  as 
those  indicated  in  the  description  of  History  1-2.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Ropp 
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91.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  TO  1865.-This 
course  is  a  study  of  trends  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  United  States  today. 
The  main  theme  is  the  development  of  American  democracy.  Problems  of  foreign 
policy,  the  growth  of  capitalism,  political  practices,  social  behavior,  and  conflicting 
ideals  are  considered  in  relation  to  this  main  theme.     3  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

Associate  Professor  Holley;  Assistant  Professor 
Durden;  Drs.  Crane  and  smith 

92.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY,  1865  TO  THE 
PRESENT.— A  continuation  of  History  91  with  emphasis  upon  the  emergence  of 
contemporary  problems.    3  s.h.   (w  &  e)  Associate  Professor  Holley;  Assistant 

Professor  Durden;  Drs.  Crane  and  Smith 
Courses  91  and  92  are  intended  both  to  serve  as  continuation  courses  in  the 
study  of  history  and  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  understand- 
ing of  the  past  of  the  United  States  essential  for  intelligent  citizenship.  These 
courses  are  prerequisite  for  all  100  and  200  courses  in  United  States  history,  but 
this  prerequisite  may  be  waived  for  seniors  by  written  permission  of  the  instructor. 

95,  96.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.-An  introductory  study  of  the 
history  of  mankind  from  preliterate  man  through  the  development  of  the  charac- 
teristic institutions  of  Western  Europe.  The  first  semester  considers  the  pre- 
historic tribes,  the  early  cultures  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  the  religious  con- 
tribution of  the  Hebrews,  and  classical  Greece  and  Rome.  The  second  semester 
deals  with  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  Constantine  to  Columbus,  with  em- 
phasis upon  institutional  and  cultural  development.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Young 

99.  NAVAL  HISTORY  AND  ELEMENTARY  STRATEGY.-After  a  review  of 
earlier  periods,  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  sea-power  and  its  importance  in 
more  recent  times  and  to  naval  actions,  especially  in  the  two  World  Wars.  This 
course  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  had  N.S.101.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Ropp 

105,  106.  POLITICAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  origins  and  evolution  of  the  principal  institutions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, related  to  their  setting  in  a  changing  society.     6  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Hamilton 

107,  108.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.-A  study  of 
English  history  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  time  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  synthesis  of  social  and  political  events  and  thus  provide  a  background 
for  the  study  of  English  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ages  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton;  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries;  the  reign 
of  Victoria  and  the  twentieth  century.       6  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Ferguson 

Sophomores  who  made  an  average  grade  of  B  or  above  on  course  1-2  or  El-2 
may  be  admitted  to  this  course. 

Ill,   112.  AMERICA   IN   THE   COLONIAL   AND    EARLY    MODERN    ERA.- 

Lectures  upon  the  history  of  America  from  the  discovery  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  They  will  be  primarily  concerned  with  things  political,  institu- 
tional, and  social,  with  occasional  discussions  of  intellectual  and  cultural  advance. 
6  s.h.  Professor  Axden 

113,  114.  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-A  historical  survey 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  of  twentieth-century  United  States. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  reform  movements  from  the  Muckrakers  through  the  Fair 
Deal,  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  and  conflicting  ideas 
and  ideologies.     6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Watson 

121,  122.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1775  TO  THE 
PRESENT  (first  semester  to  1898).— With  emphasis  on  social  and  economic  cur- 
rents as  as  well  as  on  diplomacy.     6  s.h.    (w)  Dr.  Smith 

127.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  THROUGH  THE  FORMATION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTS.-3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Lanning 

128.  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.-This  course  treats  the  relations  of  the 
Latin-American  states  with  each  other  and  with  the  United  States  with  the  design 
of  explaining  the  current  significance  of  Latin  America.     Chief  emphasis  is  placed 
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upon  social  problems  and  movements  common  to  all  the  republics  and  upon  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  Latin-American  affairs,  including  such  topics  as 
American  intervention;  contributions  of  the  United  States  to  Latin-American  life 
in  such  matters  as  public  health;  Pan-Americanism;  Pan-Hispanism;  foreign  pen- 
etration and  ideologies;  the  cultural  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor Policy;  Latin-American  states  in  the  World  War.  3  s.h.  (w)  Professor  Lanning 
131,  132.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MAJOR  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
POWERS.— Political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
since  independence.  First  semester  to  1890;  second  semester  to  the  present  day. 
6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Teschendorf 

135,  136.  EUROPE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Political  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  Europe  since  1900.  First  semester  to  1929;  second  semester 
to   the  present  day.     6  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor  Colton 

137,  138.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS.-European 
diplomacy  and  Europe's  position  in  the  world  since  1870,  with  an  introductory 
survey  of  diplomatic  institutions  since   the   Renaissance.    6  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Scott 

139,  140.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  EUROPE.-With  special  attention  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  this  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean nationalism  and  the  clash  of  freedom  and  authority.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Hollyday 

141,  142.  CHINA  AND  JAPAN  IN  MODERN  TIMES.-A  history  of  their  re- 
sponse to  the  West  between  1750  and  the  present,  with  some  attention  to  their 
cultural  background.     6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Gillin 

153,  154.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTH.-A  study,  beginning  in  the  Colo- 
nial period,  of  the  development  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States  with 
particular  attention  to  its  distinctive  characteristics  and  institutions  and  to  their 
influence  in  shaping  Southern  attitudes  toward  major  questions  of  national  policy. 
6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Woody 

161,    162.  RUSSIA   FROM   IVAN   THE   TERRIBLE   TO   PRESENT  TIMES- 

Topics  treated  include  the  rise  of  the  Russian  state  and  its  relations  with  Poland 
and  Turkey;  the  agrarian  problem  and  the  rise  of  industry;  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion; the  political,  agricultural  and  industrial  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
role  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  World  War  II;  and  its  postwar  policies.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Curtiss 

163,  164.  REFORM  AND  POLITICS  IN  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMER- 
ICA.—First  semester:  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War  with  emphasis  on  the  reform 
movements  of  the  Jackson  era,  the  anti-slavery  crusade  and  national  politics  to 
1865.  Second  semester:  reform  and  politics  from  the  Reconstruction  era  to  the 
Farmers'  Revolt  of  the  1890's.     6  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Durden 

FOR     SENIORS     AND     GRADUATES 

Students  may  receive  credit  for  either  semester  of  a  hyphenated  course  at  the 
200-level  without  taking  the  other  semester  if  they  obtain  written  permission 
from  the  instructor  and  either  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  or  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

203-204.  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850-1900.-The  rise  of  sectionalism,  secession, 
war-time  problems  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy,  political  and  economic  adjust- 
ments of  Reconstruction,  the  status  of  the  Negro,  the  New  South,  problems  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  agrarian  revolt,  political  parties  and  reform,  the  Spanish- 
American  War.     6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Woody 

212.  RECENT    INTERPRETATIONS    OF    UNITED    STATES    HISTORY.-A 

course  designed  to  encourage  a  critical  evaluation  of  major  issues  in  United  States 
history  through  examination  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  problems.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Watson 

Open  only  to  history  graduate  students  and  seniors  doing  practice  teaching  in 
one  of  their  final  two  semesters. 
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213-214.  THE  OLD  SOUTH.-Political  thought  and  party  trends  from  Jefferson 
to  Calhoun;  agriculture,  slavery,  expansion;  commerce,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion; urban  life,  religion,  education;  the  rise  of  Southern  nationalism.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor    Woody 

215-216.  THE    FOREIGN    POLICY    AND    DIPLOMACY    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES— The  work  in  the  first  semester,  covering  the  period  1775-1877,  deals  with 
such  topics  as  the  origin  and  development  of  basic  foreign  policies;  isolation  from 
Europe;  paramount  interests  in  Latin  America,  including  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
international  co-operation  in  the  Far  East.  The  work  in  the  second  semester,  cov- 
ering the  period  since  1877,  deals  with  topics  such  as  the  rise  of  the  new  "manifest 
destiny";  beginnings  of  American  imperialism  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East; 
the  failure  of  traditional  neutrality  in  the  first  World  War;  postwar  conflicts  be- 
tween isolation  and  collective  security;  involvement  in  the  second  World  War.  6 
s.h.     (w) 

221-222.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.-The  decline  of  characteristic 
features  of  medieval  civilization  and  the  rise  of  modern  European  institutions  with 
particular  attention  to  intellectual  movements  from  Dante  to  Erasmus.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

223-224.  THE  OLD  REGIME  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1661-1815, 
A  study  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual  revolutions  in  continental  Europe, 
centering  on  France  and  giving  special  attention  to  successive  interpretations  of 
historical   change.     6  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Acomb 

225-226.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  REFORMATION.-A  survey  of  European  civiliza- 
tion  from    1500   through   the   Peace   of  Westphalia.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

227,  228.  EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study,  beginning 
with  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  the  forces  and  personalities  influential 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  the  problems  of 
the  biographer;  in  the  second,  on  those  of  a  student  of  national  communities.  6 
s.h.    (w)  Professor  Parker 

229.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF   MODERN   EUROPEAN   HISTORY. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  appraise  critical  historical  issues 
through  the  study  and  discussion  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  historical  prob- 
lems in  modern  European  history.  3  s.h.  Professor  Parker 
Open  only  to  history  graduate  students  and  seniors  doing  practice  teaching  in 
one  of   their  final   two  semesters. 

231-232.  THE  HISPANIC  COLONIES  AND  REPUBLICS  IN  AMERICA.-The 

development  of  the  Iberian  states  as  colonizing  powers,  the  conquest  of  America, 
the  Spanish  treatment  of  the  Indian,  the  contest  between  Spain  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  over  America,  the  independence  movement,  the  struggle  for  stable 
government,  the  rise  of  liberalism  with  special  emphasis  upon  Mexico  from  the 
Revolution  of  1910  to  the  present,  the  basic  inter-American  developments.  6  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Lanning 

233-234.  THE  INSTITUTIONAL,  CULTURAL,  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
HISPANIC  AMERICA.— The  first  semester  of  this  course  deals  with  subject  races, 
the  development  of  mixed  breeds,  the  governmental  system,  the  Church  and  the 
Inquisition,  and  Spanish  culture  with  emphasis  upon  university  subjects.  In  the 
second  semester  the  work  deals  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence, revolution  and  dictatorship,  the  rise  of  public  education,  public  health,  land 
reform,   and    proletarian   movements.    6    s.h.     (w)  Professor    Lanning 

235,  236.  EUROPEAN  EXPANSION  OVERSEAS  (1415-1898).-A  course  dealing 
primarily  with  the  processes  by  which  European  institutions  were  carried  over- 
seas and  modified  in  a  new  environment.  In  the  first  semester  the  emphasis  is  on 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  experience  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
Americas  to  1763.  In  the  second  semester,  attention  is  paid  to  the  emergence  of 
independent  centers  of  European  culture,  as  in  Brazil,  and  to  the  revivals  of 
mercantile  imperialism  of  the  new  German,  French,  Italian  and  British  empires  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Manchester 
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241-242.  THE  FAR  EAST.— The  history  of  the  Western  impact  on  Eastern 
Asia  in  the  nineteeth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  such  matters 
as  commercial  and  colonial  expansion,  the  opening  of  China  and  Japan,  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Western  Powers  and  Japan  of  colonial,  imperialistic,  and  na- 
tionalistic interests,  and  the  rise  of  Communist  power  in  Asia.    6  s.h.    (w) 

243-244.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.-An  historical 
analysis  of  American  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.    6  s.h.     (w) 

245-246.  WAR  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.-This  course  is  concerned  with 
the  relations  between  warfare  and  modern  political,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  British  and  American 
military  methods  and  to  the  events  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  two 
World  Wars.  The  work  in  the  first  semester  deals  with  Clausewitz's  theories  of 
warfare  and  the  period  from  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  to  1871;  in  the  second 
semester  there  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  recent  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare. 
6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Ropp 

249-250.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— The  interplay  of  ideas  and  social  practice  through  the  examination  of 
attitudes  and  institutions  in  such  fields  as  science  and  technology,  law,  learning, 
and   religion.     6   s.h.    (w)  Associate    Professor   Holley 

251-252.  RECENT  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.-A  history  of  political  and  economic 
developments  in   Europe  since   1870.     6  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Colton 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  135,  136. 

259-260.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH,  1865  TO  THE  PRES- 
ENT.—Reconstruction,  industrialization,  and  agrarian  revolt;  changing  status  of 
the  Negro;  the  South's  role  in  the  reform  movements  headed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Durden 

261-262.  RUSSIA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-A  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Revolution  of  1917  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  history  and 
policies  of  the  Soviet  state.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Curtiss 

263-264.  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 
1607-1789.— The  founding  and  institutional  development  of  the  English  colonies; 
the  background,  progress,  and  results  of  the  Revolution.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Alden 

267-268.  ENGLAND  FROM  EDWARD  III  TO  ANNE.-The  transition  from 
medieval  to  modern  England,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  political,  social, 
and   intellectual   problems  of  the  seventeeth   century.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  ioj.  Professor  Ferguson 

269.  BRITISH  HISTORY  FROM  1714  TO  1867.-The  interrelationship  of  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Peel  with  war,  revolution, 
and  social  institutions;  the  rise  of  the  cabinet  system;  the  Industrial  Revolution; 
imperial  changes;  and  reform.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hamilton 

270.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  1867 
TO  THE  PRESENT— A  history  of  Great  Britain  at  the  height  of  her  world  domi- 
nance and  beyond,  her  oceanic  empire,  and  the  evolution  of  that  empire  into  a 
unique  world-wide  Commonwealth  of  Nations.    3  s.h.    (w)         Professor  Hamilton 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINARS 

Prerequisites:  History  1,  2  (or  51,  52)  and  History  91,  92  (except  for  History 
273-274)  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

271-272.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.-A  course  designed  to  introduce 
qualified  students  to  advanced  methods  of  historical  research  and  writing  and  to 
the  appraisal  of  critical  historical  issues.  Open  only  to  seniors.  This  course, 
when  taken  by  a  history  major,  would  be  in  addition  to  the  6  semester  hours 
lequired  in  200-level  courses  of  the  History  Department.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Parker 
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The  following  courses  are  designed  to  offer  opportunities  for  reading  and 
historical  investigation  in  significant  problems.  Juniors  as  well  as  seniors  may 
apply  for  admission  to  these  courses,  and  are  urged  to  do  so  if  they  expect  to  be 
candidates  for  graduation  with  distinction  in  history  or  if  they  expect  to  practice- 
teach  in  their  senior  year. 

273-274.  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.- 

Topics  in  intellectual-cultural  history  of  Europe  and  adjacent  areas  from  the 
earliest  records  to  1648.  The  work  aims  to  develop  critical  appreciation  and 
maturity  of  judgment  through  using  primary  sources.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

275-276.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY    EUROPE.-6    s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Colton 
Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  251-252. 

277-278.  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY.-6  s.h.  (w) 

Associate  Professor  Holley 

students  may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  249-250. 

279-280.  THE  PROGRESSIVE  EM  THROUGH  THE  NEW  DEAL.-6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Watson 

283-284.  PROBLEMS   IN    NINETEENTH   CENTURY   AMERICAN   REFORM 

AND  POLITICS.— 6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Durden 

Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  this  course  and  165-164. 

287-288.  NATIONALISM  AND  COMMUNISM  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.-This 
course  will  combine  general  reading  and  discussion  with  occasional  lectures  and 
specialized  research  on  the  events  and  forces  underlying  developments  in  China, 
Japan,  and  other  Far  Eastern  areas  during  the   19th  and  20th  centuries.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Gilun 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisites:  The  Introductory  Course  in  History    (1-2  or  51-52). 

Major  Requirements:  Students  desiring  to  take  a  major  in  history  are  required 
to  elect,  in  addition  to  History  1-2  or  51-52,  24  semester  hours  in  the  Department, 
including  six  semester  hours  in  the  senior  year  from  courses  in  the  200  group. 
Students  are  urged  to  take  History  91-92;  in  any  case  those  wishing  to  take  the 
more  advanced  courses  in  American  history  should  elect  History  91-92  in  the 
sophomore  or  junior  year. 

COURSES  APPROVED  FOR  RELATED  WORK  IN   HISTORY 
Art;  History  of  Art 
Economics,  but  not  the  courses  listed  under  business  administration  and  accounting 

except  those  in  economic  geography 
Education,  54,  104,  225 
English  and  American  Literature,  but  not  composition,  speech,  and  drama    (except 

119) 
German,  Greek,  Latin,  Russian,  and  the  Romance  Languages:  the  literature  courses 

numbered    100   or   above   that   are    not   primarily    conversation    or   composition 

courses. 
Greek,  Latin,  except   those   courses   that  are  primarily  grammar  or  composition 
Philosophy,  except  48 
Political  Science 
Psychology,  91,  100,  101 
Music;   History  of  Music 

Religion,  especially  those  numbered  above  100 
Sociology 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors  in  this  Bulletin. 
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LATIN  AND  ROMAN  STUDIES 

PROFESSOR     ROGERS,     CHAIRMAN     AND     DIRECTOR     OF     UNDERGRADUATE     STUDIES; 
DRS.    WOMBLE    AND    DREWS 

Students  who  wish  by  study  in  English  to  make  acquaintance  with  Roman 
antiquity  from  either  a  literary  or  an  historical  approach  are  afforded  that  oppor- 
tunity through  the  courses  in  translated  Latin  Literature  (111,  112),  and  Roman 
History    (131,  132). 

1-2.  COURSE  FOR  BEGINNERS— Forms,  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  and  syn- 
tax, with  reading  of  easy  Latin  prose.  The  effort  is  made  to  promote  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  ability   to  read  Latin  with  satisfaction.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Mr.  Shows 

63.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.-Selected  orations  of  Cicero  are  read  with  attention 
to  prose  style.     Prerequisite:   Latin   1-2,  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (e)  Dr.  Drews 

64.  VERGIL'S  AENEID  —  Selections  are  read  and  interpreted,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  prosody,  and  discussion  of  the  literary  excellences  of  the  work.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Dr.  Drews 

91.  LATIN  PROSE.— Selections  from  prose  authors  or  Cicero's  De  Senectute 
and  De  Amicitia,  or  selected  books  of  Livy's  history,  with  special  emphasis  on 
developing  competence  in  reading  Latin.     3  s.h.   (e) 

Dr.  Womble  and  Dr.  Drews 

92.  LATIN  POETRY.— Selections  from  the  greatest  Latin  poets,  especially 
Horace's  Odes.    3  s.h.   (e)  Dr.  Womble  and  Dr.  Drews 

97.  SIGHT  READING  IN  CLASSICAL  LATIN.-One  period  of  an  hour  per 
week  devoted  to  practice  in  the  reading  of  Latin  of  the  classical  period;  designed 
to  train   students  to   read  with  facility.     1   s.h.    (e)  Dr.  Womble 

98.  SIGHT  READING  IN  MEDIAEVAL  LATIN.-One  period  of  an  hour  per 
week  devoted  to  reading  interesting  mediaeval  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  one  of  the  following  courses:  Latin  63,  64,  91,  92,  and  97,  or  an  equivalent. 
1  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rogers 

101.  TACITUS.— Interesting  and  historically  important  selections  from  the  An- 
nals or  the  Histories  of  Tacitus  are  read,  with  attention  to  the  literary  style  and 
the  value  of  the  historical  narrative.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Rogers  or 

Dr.  Womble 

102.  JUVENAL.— Juvenal's  literary  satire  forms  the  basis  of  the  course.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Rogers  or  Dr.  Womble 

103.  CICERO.— Selections  from  one  of  the  major  philosophical  works,  with 
attention  to  Cicero's  philosophical   thought  and  literary  style.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Rogers 

104.  LUCRETIUS.— A  study  of  Lucretius  as  a  philosophical  thinker  and  as  a 
poetic  artist.    3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rogers 

105-106.  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.-Recommended  to  students  who  are 
pursuing  courses  63,  64,  91,  92,  and  97,  and  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
be  required  of  such  students.     4  s.h.    (e) 

111,  112.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.-Selective 
readings  in  Latin  Literature  in  English  translation  with  emphasis  on  the  drama, 
lyric  poetry,  and  the  varied  contributions  of  Cicero  to  literature  in  the  first  term, 
and  upon  the  epic,  the  satire,  and  the  novel  in  the  second  semester.  (No  language 
credit.)     6  s.h.   (e)  Dr.  Womble 

131,  132.  HISTORY  OF  ROME.-A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  State 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  death  of  Justinian;  its  expansion;  development  of  its 
constitution  and  public  administration;  social,  legal,  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  perennial  life  and  interest;  the  background  and  setting  of  Christianity's 
rise  and  growth.  (This  course  carries  no  language  credit.  No  knowledge  of  Latin 
is  required  for  admission.)     6  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rogers 

211-212.  ROMAN  ORATORY.-A  reading  course  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Roman  oratory,  based  for  the  most  part  on  Cicero's  Brutus  and  the 
Dialogus  of  Tacitus.     6  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Rogers 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Latin  1-2,  63-64,  or  equivalent. 

Major  Requirements:  24  semester  hours  which  must  include  courses  91,  92,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  and  6  semester  hours  in  courses  at  the  200-level. 

Recommended  Courses:  Latin  105-106,  Composition,  and  131,  132,  Roman  His- 
tory. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  hours  of  related  work,  elected  usually  in  Greek,  Phi- 
losophy, Art,  Romance  Languages,  and  English.  Majors  who  contemplate  graduate 
work  are  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  Greek,  German,  and  French  for  such  study. 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR      GERGEN,      CHAIRMAN;       PROFESSOR      DRESSEL,      DIRECTOR      OF      UNDERGRADUATE 

STUDIES;     PROFESSOR     HICKSON,    SUPERVISOR     OF     FRESHMAN     INSTRUCTION;     PROFESSORS 

CARLITZ,      ELLIOTT,      MURRAY,      ROBERTS,      AND      THOMAS;      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSOR 

SHOENFIELD;    ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS  GALLIE,   HARRIS,   MCLEOD,  REYNOLDS,   AND 

warner;    visiting   assistant   professor    (Part-time)   wylie;    DR.   AP- 
PLING;   MISS    REID;    MESSRS.    ALLSBROOK,    BOYD,    BROWN,    CRIST,    GAL- 
BRAITH,    HALL,    HAYES,    HOLLEY,    HORSFIELD,    HORTON,    HUGLIN, 
JONES,       LONGLEY,       LOWENGRUB,       MOMM,      PEGG,      ROTH, 
SCHLATTER,     STEINMETZ,     WILLIAMS 

The  following  program  of  courses  in  Mathematics  is  planned  for  1961-1962. 
Fall:  11,  21,  22,  53,  63,  111,  113,  135,  139,  217,  221,  235,  247,  271,  285,  291;  Spring: 
21,  22,  63,  64,  112,  114,  131,  136,  140,  218,  221,  222,  236,  248,  272,  286,  292. 

II.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.-Factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations 
in  one  or  several  unknowns,  introduction  to  coordinates  and  graphing,  exponents 
and  radicals  numerical  trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  two  units  of  college  prepara- 
tory mathematics.     3  s.h.    (w  &  e)  Staff 

21,  22.  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS.-Real  and  complex  numbers,  rectangu- 
lar and  polar  coordinates,  graphs,  trigonometric  and  inverse  trigonometric  func- 
tions, logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  conic  sections,  limits,  derivatives, 
maxima  and  minima,  methods  of  integration,  areas,  volumes.  Prerequisite:  two 
and  one-half  units  of  college  preparatory  mathematics.  Mathematics  21  is  pre- 
requisite for  Mathematics  22.     6  s.h.    (w  &  e)  Staff 

The  three  calculus  courses  listed  below,  Mathematics  51,  52,  53,  formerly 
offered  in  the  Department,  are  scheduled  for  elimination  from  the  Departmental 
program.  Mathematics  51  and  52  were  offered  for  the  last  time  in  1960-1961. 
Mathematics  53  will  not  be  offered  after  the  fall  semester  of  1961-1962.  Students 
who  have  completed  Mathematics  51  are  eligible  for  Mathematics  22.  Students 
who  have  completed  both  Mathematics  51  and  52  should  take  Mathematics  53 
the  fall  semester  of  1961-62;  thereafter,  they  may  register  for  Mathematics  64. 

51.  CALCULUS  I.— Differentiation  of  elementary  functions,  curve  tracing,  max- 
ima and  minima,  motion,  curvature,  indeterminate  forms.  Prerequisite:  Analytic 
geometry.     3  s.h.   (w)  Staff 

52.  CALCULUS  II.— Integration  of  elementary  functions,  areas,  solids  of  revo- 
lution, length  of  arc,  surfaces  of  revolution,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia,  pressure. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  51.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

53.  CALCULUS  III.— Introduction  to  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  differen- 
tiation, multiple  integrals,  series.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  52.    3  s.h.    (w)     Staff 

63,  64.  INTERMEDIATE  CALCULUS.-Moments,  centroids,  indeterminate 
forms,  Taylor's  formula,  approximation  of  integrals,  improper  integrals,  infinite 
series,  vectors  and  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals, 
introduction  to  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  22  for 
63;  and  63  for  64.     6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

III.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.-Ordinary  and  partial  linear 
differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients,  Fourier  series  and  their  applica- 
tions, vectors.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  131.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  53   or   64.     3   s.h.    (w)  Staff 
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112.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  II— Complex  variables,  residues, 
conformal  mapping,  matrices,  Laplace  and  Fourier  Transforms  and  their  applica- 
tions.    Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

113,  114.  MODERN  ALGEBRA.— Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices, 
elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  52  or  63 
for  113;  and   113   for   114.     6  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor   Warner 

131.  ELEMENTARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.-Solution  of  differential 
equations  of  elementary  types;  formation  and  integration  of  equations  arising  in 
applications.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  111.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  52  or  63.     3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

135,  136.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS.-Permutations  and  combinations, 
total  and  compound  probability,  Bayes'  formula,  Bernouilli's  theorem,  discrete 
distributions,  central  values,  moments  and  mathematical  expectation,  law  of  large 
numbers,  probabilities  in  continuum,  continuous  distributions,  sampling  distribu- 
tions, confidence  limits,  tests  of  hypotheses,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  52  or  63  for  135;  and  135  for  136.    6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Hickson 

139,  140.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS.-Multiple  integrals  and  Jacobians,  infinite 
series,  power  series,  differential  equations,  vector  analysis,  line  and  surface  integrals, 
Green's  theorem,  Stoke's  theorem,  improper  integrals.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
53  or  64  for  139;  and  139  for  140.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Elliott 

FOR  SENIORS    AND  GRADUATES 

211.  FINITE  MATHEMATICS.— Compound  statements,  sets  and  subsets,  parti- 
tions and  counting,  probability  theory,  vectors  and  matrices,  linear  programming 
and  the  theory  of  games,  applications  to  behavioral  science  problems.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  53  or  64.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Gergen 

217,  218.  ANALYSIS.— Introduction  to  set  theory,  construction  of  real  and  com- 
plex numbers  beginning  with  the  Peano  postulates,  elementary  topology  of  real 
and  complex  numbers,  properties  of  continuous  functions,  derivatives,  means  value 
theorem,  Riemann  integral,  fundamental  theorem  of  integral  calculus.  Prere- 
quisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  for  215;  and  215  for  216.     6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

221.  DIGITAL  COMPUTER.— History  of  computers;  number  representation,  in- 
formation storage,  logical  arithmetic;  components  and  organization  of  computing 
systems;  coding  and  programming;  programmed  arithmetics,  function  and  func- 
tional subroutines,  interpretive  routines,  compilers;  error  analysis.  Two  lectures, 
one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to  provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services  of 
the  Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Pre- 
requisite:  Mathematics  22  or  52.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Gallie 

222.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS.-Introduction  to  numer- 
ical analysis,  error  analysis,  real  and  complex  roots  of  equations,  finite  difference 
methods  and  theory  of  interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration, 
numerical  integration  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  simultaneous 
equations  and  matrix  inversion.  Two  lectures,  one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to 
provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services  of  the  Computing  Laboratory  is  charged 
for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  and  221.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Assistant  Professor  Gallie 

227,  228.  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.-Congruences,  arithmetic  functions,  com- 
pound moduli,  quadratic  reciprocity,  Gauss  sums,  quadratic  forms,  sums  of  squares. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  53  or  64  for  227;  and  227  for  228.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Carlitz 

229,  230.  ALGEBRAIC  NUMBERS.-Ideals,  unique  factorization,  divisors  of 
the  discriminant,  determination  of  the  class  number.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
113  for  229;  and  229  for  230.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Carlitz 

235,  236.  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA.-Groups,  fields,  rings,  matrices,  quadratic  and 
bilinear  forms,  general  Galois  theory,  hypercomplex  svstems.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 53  or  64  for  235;  and  235  for  236.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Carlitz 
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247,  248.  ARITHMETIC  OF  POLYNOMIALS.-Field  theory,  detailed  study  of 
finite  fields,  special  polynomials  and  functions,  valuation  theory,  the  zeta  function. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235  or  consent  of  the  instructor  for  247:  and  247  for 
248.     6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Carlitz 

253,  254.  DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY.-Curves  and  surfaces  in  three  dimen- 
sional Euclidean  Space,  applicability,  differential  parameters,  Riemannian  geometry 
of  n-space.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  for  253;  and  253  for  254.  6  sii. 
(w)  Professor  Thomas 

271,  272.  INTRODUCTORY  TOPOLOGY.-Topological  properties  of  Eucli- 
dean spaces  set-theoretic  and  combinatorial  methods.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
53  or  64  for  271;  and  271  for  272.    6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Roberts 

285.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSICISTS.- 
Vectors,  line  and  surface  integrals,  tensors,  complex  variables,  differential  and  in- 
tegral equations.     Prerequisite:    Mathematics  53   or   64.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Dressel 

286.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSICISTS.- 
Wave  equation,  Fourier  series,  heat  equation,  telegraphic  equations,  Legendre 
polynomials,  Bessel  functions,  Schrodinger's  equation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
53  or  64.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Dressel 

287.  288.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.-Propositional  calculus,  predi- 
cate calculus,  axiomatized  number  theory.  Godel  completeness  and  incompleteness 
theorems.  Recursive  functions;  hierarchies;  constructive  ordinals.  Set  theory; 
consistency  of  the  axiom  of  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor  for  287;   and  287  for  288.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Schoenfield 

291,  292.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS.-Limits,  implicit  functions,  power  series, 
double  series,  Cauchy's  theorem  and  its  applications,  residues,  Riemann  surfaces, 
conformal  mapping.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  64  for  291;  and  291  for  292. 

Assistant  Professor  Warner 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 
For  the  A.B.  degree: 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21,  22. 

Major  and  Related  Work:  42  semester  hours. 

Major  Requirements:  Mathematics  63,  64  and  18  semester  hours  in  courses  in 
mathematics  numbered  above  100. 

Related  Work:  18-24  semester  hours  of  course  work,  ordinarily  in  the  following 
departments:  chemistry,  economics  and  business  administration,  philosophy,  physics. 
For  the  B.S.  degree: 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  21,  22. 

Major  and  Related  Work:  48  semester  hours. 

Major  Requirements:  Mathematics  63,  64  and  18  semester  hours  in  courses  in 
mathematics  numbered  above   100. 

Related  Work:  14-24  semester  hours  of  course  work,  in  the  natural  sciences. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors  in  this  Bulletin. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

These  courses  in  medical  science  have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty  Council 
as  appropriate  for   the  Bachelor's  degree. 

M201.  ANATOMY  AS  RELATED  TO  LOCOMOTION  .-The  part  of  the  body 
concerned  with  locomotion  and  posture  will  be  dissected  completely,  whereas  the 
thoracic  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs,  and  the  deeper  structures  of  the  head  will 
be  taught  by  means  of  audio-visual  aids  and  prosections.  September  to  January. 
Prerequisites:   One  year  each  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.     6  s.h. 

Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate   Professors  Becker  and  Duke 
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203.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY— A  course  in  human  physiology  in  which  the 
functions  of  all  organ  systems  are  covered.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  study 
of  neuro-muscular  and  cardiovascular  functions.  Lectures,  laboratory  experiments 
and  demonstrations,  and  conferences.  Limited  to  16  students.  Primarily  for 
physical   therapy  students.     Prerequisites:   Chemistry   1-2  and  Zoology   1-2.     6  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Wayland  Hull  and  Staff 

MUSIC 

professor  bone,  chairman;   associate  professor  withers,  director  of  undergrad- 
uate STUDIES;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS  BRYAN,  HANKS,  MUELLER  AND  SAVILLE;    ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS   HENDRIX   AND   KLENZ;    MMES.  CUSHMAN    AND   WILKINSON, 
AND    MR.    HENRY 

Courses  in  music  are  offered  both  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  music  as  literature  and  on  a  more  technical  level  for  those  pre- 
pared to  major  in  the  field.  The  courses  marked  •  are  open  to  general  students 
without  prerequisite. 

THEORY 

15-16.  MUSIC  THEORY  I.  Basic  Musicianship—  Principles  of  tonal  organiza- 
tion; notation,  key,  scale,  interval,  triads,  meter,  rhythm.  Practical  application  in 
solfeggio,  aural  analysis  and  performance  techniques.  Open  to  general  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  more  technical  study  of  music.  This  course  may  not  be 
counted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Literature,  Music,  Art,  Philosophy  uniform 
course  requirements.  One  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours,  throughout  the  year.  4 
s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

Formerly  11-12. 

65-66.  MUSIC  THEORY  II.  Harmony  and  Theory  of  Mus/c.-Manipulation 
and  analysis  of  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  contrapuntal  and  formal  principles 
of  tonal  organization  through  exercises  in  composition.  A  historical  study  of  the 
evolution  of  tonal  theory  and  acoustics.  Advanced  ear  training,  sightsinging  and 
keyboard  harmony.  Three  lectures,  two  laboratory  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Prerequisite:  Music  15-16  or  proficiency.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had 
music  11-12  or  61-62.     8  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

115,  116.  MUSIC  THEORY  III.  Advanced  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  -First 
semester,  exercises  in  advanced  harmonic  techniques  and  studies  in  formal  analysis; 
second  semester,  emphasis  on  contrapuntal  techniques  and  writing  in  the  smaller 
forms.  Prerequisite:  Music  65-66.  Two  lectures;  two  laboratory  hours  throughout 
the  year.    6  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant 

Professor  Klenz 

Formerly  73-74. 

117,  118.  MUSIC  THEORY  IV.  Composition  and  Analysis.-The  development 
of  technical  and  expressive  means  in  various  media  and  styles  through  practical 
exercises  in  composition  and  analysis  of  larger  forms.  The  completion  of  an 
original  work  in  an  instrumental  or  choral  medium.  Prerequisite:  Music  115,  116 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.    4  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

121.  CONDUCTING.-The  conducting  of  orchestral  and  vocal  scores.  Score- 
reading  and  analysis,  principles  of  interpretation,  establishment  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental conductoral  techniques  leading  to  practical  experience  in  conducting 
the  department  musical  organizations  in  rehearsal.  Prerequisites:  Music  65-66, 
115  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.   (e)  Professor  Bone 

122.  ORCHESTRATION.-A  study  of  the  technical  characteristics  and  trans- 
positions of  the  instruments  of  the  modern  symphony  orchestra  and  concert  band. 
Instrumental  ion  of  piano  scores  or  original  compositions  for  string,  woodwind, 
brass  ensembles,  and  for  full  symphony  orchestra  or  concert  band.  Prerequisites: 
Music  65-66,  115  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Bryan 
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HISTORY   AND   LITERATURE 

•1-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC.-Rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  form,  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra  as  principal  elements  of  an  effective  listening  technique. 
Selected  works  representing  major  composers  of  the  Baroque,  Classic,  Romantic 
and  Contemporary  periods  are  approached  through  the  several  performance  media 
of  song,  orchestra,  piano,  chamber  music,  opera.  Open  only  to  freshmen;  others, 
see  Music  51-52.     6  s.h.    (e)  Staff 

•51-52.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC.-The  aims  of  this  course  are  identical 
with  those  of  Music  1-2;  the  content  and  method  are  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  upperclassmen.  Open  only  to  upperclassmen  who  have  not  completed  Music 
1-2.     6  s.h.   (e&w)  Staff 

*  125.  MASTERWORKS  OF  MUSIC  LITERATURE.-An  intensive  study  of 
selected  masterworks  which  represent  the  principal  currents  in  modern  music 
history.  Compositions  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Debussy  and  Bartok 
will  constitute  a  frame  of  reference  for  historical,  biographical  and  stylistic 
analysis.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Mueller 

133.  ORCHESTRAL  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  orchestral  suites,  overtures, 
concerti,  symphonies,  and  symphonic  poems  selected  from  literature  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  the  present.  Prerequisites:  a  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory 
or  Literature,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Bone 

*  134.  CHORAL  LITERATURE— A  study  of  representative  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  masses  from  Bach  to  Stravinsky;  aesthetic  and  religious  implications  of  sacred 
choral  composition  and  performance  from  the  Baroque  to  the  present.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Saville 

135.  PIANO  LITERATURE— A  survey  of  the  great  works  for  keyboard  in- 
struments, from  the  time  of  the  English  virginal  composers  to  the  present.  Pre- 
requisites: Music  47A,  48A,  97A,  and  98A,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Withers 

136.  SOLO  SONG  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  selected  standard  repertoire: 
early  Italian  and  English  songs,  German  lieder;  the  French,  English  and  American 
art  song  and  the  standard  operatic  aria.  Open  to  voice  students  and  others  by 
consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Hanks 

137.  CHAMBER  MUSIC— A  study  of  form,  style,  and  interpretation  of  master- 
pieces of  chamber  music.  Prerequisites:  a  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory  or 
Literature,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)     Associate  Professor  Mueller 

138.  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC— A  critical  survey  of  contemporary  stylistic 
trends  and  theory  in  the  light  of  their  twentieth-century  background.  Prere- 
quisites: A  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory  or  Literature,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.    3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

147-148.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.-The  history  of  the  development  of  music  as 
a  manifestation  of  Western  culture  from  mediaeval  to  modern  times.  The  rise  of 
Christianity  through  the  Renaissance,  first  semester;  the  Baroque  to  the  present, 
second  semester.  Prerequisites:  A  one-year  course  in  Music  Theory  or  Literature, 
or  consent   of   the   instructor.     6  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor   Saville; 

Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

149.  ORGAN  LITERATURE.— A  survey  of  the  great  works  for  organ  from 
Bach  to  the  present  day.  Interpretive  analysis  illustrated  through  performance 
whenever  practicable.  Attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  registration  and 
style  relating  to  the  technical  capacities  of  organ  construction  in  each  period 
studied.  Emphasis  on  J.  S.  Bach,  19th  century  French  and  contemporary  organ 
works.  Open  to  organ  students  and  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Assistant  Professor  Hendrix 

*  163.  MUSIC  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-The  development  of  im- 
portant instrumental  and  vocal  media  and  formal  concepts  through  study  of  the 
music,  the  musicians  and  their  environment.  3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

*  164.  MUSIC  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study  of  the  music  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  from  Beethoven  to  Debussy,  with  attention  to  artistic  and 
literary  influences,  and  the  relations  among  the  creative  minds  of  the  time.  Indi- 
vidual  projects.  3  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor   Mueller 
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*  165.  OPERA  LITERATURE— A  study  of  opera  from  Handel  to  Berg; 
aesthetic  and  cultural  implications  of  opera  from  the  Baroque  to  the  present.  3  s.h. 
/E\  Associate  Professor  Saville 

195,  196.  COLLEGIUM  MUSICIUM— Studies  in  the  integration  of  music  history, 
theory,  and  performance.  Survey  of  sources,  monuments,  and  bibliographical  tech- 
niques. Preparation  for  performance  of  representative  musical  literature  through 
analysis,  realization  of  notations,  and  stylistic  reconstruction.  Classroom  discussion 
and  reports;  also  laboratory.  Designed  for  music  majors  in  history  or  theory  and 
open  to  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  4  s.h.  Laboratory  may  be  taken 
separately  under  Applied  Music,  Medium  F.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

Music  Education 
57-58.  VOCAL  DICTION— Problems   of  diction   as   specifically   applied   to   the 
art  of  singing.    Required  of  all  Applied  Voice  majors.     2  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Hanks 
106.  PIANO  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS.-A  study  of  the  materials  and 
methods  of  piano  pedagogy.  The  appropriate  choice  of  essential  and  supplemen- 
tary literature.  Development  of  technique,  style,  and  musicianship.  Supervised 
practice  teaching.  Prerequisites:  Music  47A,  48A,  97A,  and  98A,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.     3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Withers 

151.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  EDUCATION.-For  elementary  Education  ma- 
jors. Development  of  the  child  through  participation  in  and  understanding  of 
music.  Child  voice  and  song;  rhythmic  activity;  discriminative  listening;  music- 
reading;  use  of  elementary  instruments  such  as  auto-harp,  psaltery,  and  the  rhythm 
band  instruments.  Music  as  a  creative  art  in  its  own  right  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  studies  in  the  elementary  school.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Saville 

152.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  LITERATURE.-A  study  and  analysis  of  key 
works  in  the  symphonic,  pianistic,  and  vocal  repertoire  which  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  teaching  of  music  appreciation  as  an  important  cultural  aspect  of 
social  studies  in  the  public  school.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Mueller 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

The  study  of  Applied  Music  concerns  the  understanding  of  music  literature 
through  performance.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  media:  A.  Piano; 
B.  Strings;  C.  Woodwinds;  D.  Brass;  E.  Voice;  F.  Ensemble— Piano,  Instrumental, 
Vocal,  and  the  Departmental  Ensembles  listed  below;  G.  Organ.  Instruction  in 
media  A  through  E  may  be  private  or  in  classes  limited  to  a  minimum  of  4  and  a 
maximum  of  7  students.  Class  instruction  is  restricted  to  the  first  4  grades  of 
proficiency.  Class  instruction  shall  be  designated  by  adding  the  letter  X  to  the 
appropriate  medium  and  year-in-school  classification.  (Example:  junior  year, 
Woodwinds,  class  instruction  is  recorded  147CX.) 

Students  must  register  for  all  Applied  Music  courses  in  the  Music  Department 
office.  The  course  numbers  listed  below  refer  to  the  student's  class  standing  and 
not  his  musical  proficiency. 

47A,  48A;  97A,  98A;  147A,  148A;  197A,  198A.  PIANO.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1  or  2  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Withers;   Mrs.  Wilkinson 

47B,  48B;  97B,  98B;  147B,  148B;  197B,  198B.  VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  CELLO- 
For  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors.     1  or  2  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  J.  Mueller;  Assistant  Professor  Klenz 

47C,  48C;  97C,  98C;  147C,  148C;  197C,  198.C  WOODWINDS.-For  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors,  seniors.     1   or  2  s.h.   (e)  Mr.   Henry 

47D,  48D;  97D,  98D;  147D,  148D;  197D,  198D.  BRASS.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1   or  2   s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

47E,  48E;  97E,  98E;  147E,  148E;  197E,  198E.  VOICE.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1  or  2  s.h.    (e)   Associate  Professor  Hanks;  Mrs.  Cushman 

47F,  48F;  97F,  98F;  147F,  148F;  197F,  198F.  ENSEMBLE.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.     1  s.h.   (e)  Staff 
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47G,  48G;  97G,  98G;  147G,  148G;  197G,  198G.  ORGAN.-For  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors.  1  or  2  s.h.  (e)  Assistant  Professor  Hendrix 
Credits:  Credit  for  instruction  in  media  A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  and  G  is  granted  on 
the  basis  of  2  s.h.  per  semester  for  one  hour  of  private  instruction  per  week  and 
a  minimum  of  six  hours  practice  weekly;  or  1  s.h.  per  semester  for  one-half  hour 
of  private  instruction,  or  one  period  of  class  study,  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours 
practice  per  week.  An  additional  weekly  class  meeting  for  performance  and  criti- 
cism may  be  required  by  the  instructor  without  additional  credit. 

Credit  for  instructon  in  medium  F  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  1  s.h.  per  semes- 
ter for  one  rehearsal  period  of  instruction  and  a  minimum  of  three  hours  prac- 
tice per  week. 

Music  majors  shall  plan  their  Applied  Music  study  so  as  to  meet  the  following 
requirements  of  their  chosen  areas  of  concentration: 

Majors    in    Music   Theory   or    Music    History   and    Literature    must   earn   a 

minimum  of  6  s.h.  credit  in  Applied  Music. 
Majors  in  Applied  Music  must  register  for  one  hour  of  private  instruction 
per  semester  and   may   earn    a    maximum   of    18   s.h.   credit   in   Applied 
Music. 
Majors  in  Music  Education  who  expect  to  teach  music  in  the  public  schools 
should    plan    their    Applied    Music    programs    in    consultation    with    the 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Music.     The  credit  hours  in  Ap- 
plied Music  required  for  certification  in  North  Carolina  may  be  earned 
through    a   program   which    includes   the   study   of   a    major   medium,   a 
minor  medium   and  participation  in   departmental  organizations. 
Students  other  than  music  majors  may  receive  not  more  than  8  s.h.  credit  for 
work  in  Applied  Music.    They  may  elect,  after  consultation  with  the  Department- 
ment,  either  1  hour   (2  s.h.  credit)  or  y2  hour   (1  s.h.  credit)  of  private  instruction 
per  semester.     No   credit   in   Applied   Music  will    be   allowed   unless   the  student 
satisfactorily    completes    at    some    time    before    graduation    six    semester    hours    in 
Music  Theory,  Music  History,  or  Music  Literature. 

FEES:  Upper  class  students  who  have  been  accepted  as  music  majors  at  the 
time  of  registration  for  applied  music  courses  are  exempt  from  paying  the  ap- 
plied music  fees.  Other  students  are  charged  for  all  applied  music  media  except 
"F"   (Ensemble). 

Fees  are  payable  to  the  Treasurer's  office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  as  follows: 

One  i/2  hour  private  lesson  per  week  for  one  semester $45.00 

Two  \/2  hour  private  lessons  per  week  or  one  1-hour  private 

lesson   per   week   for   one   semester 80.00 

One  1-hour  class  lesson  per  week  for  one  semester 20.00 

All  students  registered  for  applied  music  instruction  are  charged  for  practice 
room  facilities  as  follows: 

Medium  A.  Piano 

Medium  E.  Voice  $15.00  per  semester    (room  with  piano  or  organ) 

Medium  G.  Organ 

Medium  B.  Strings 

Medium  C.  Woodwinds         $10.00  per  semester    (room  without  piano) 

Medium  D.  Brass 

Medium  F.  Ensemble  Xo  practice  room  fee  is  charged 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Music  65-66. 

Major  Requirements:  24  s.h.  in  the  department  including  a  minimum  of  6  sJi. 
in  Applied  Music.  The  major  students  shall  select,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Music,  a  sequence  of  Music  courses  em- 
phasizing (a)  theory,  or  (b)  history  and  literature,  or  (c)  education,  or  (d)  ap- 
plied music.  The  student  must  participate  in  one  of  the  Departmental  Ensembles 
or  Organizations  during  each  semester  of  undergraduate  study. 
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During  Orientation  Week  all  prospective  entering  Freshman  Music  Majors  are 
required  to  take:  A.  Piano  proficiency  exam,  B.  Theory  proficiency  exam,  C. 
Audition  in   their  major  performance  medium. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ENSEMBLES 

Brass   Ensemble  Madrigal   Group 

Chamber  Orchestra  Piano  Ensemble 

Collegium    Musicum  Vocal  Ensemble 

DEPARTMENTAL   ORGANIZATION 

Duke  University  Concert  Band 

Duke   University   Symphony   Orchestra 

NAVAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR     SIMPSON,     COLONEL,     U.S.     MARINE     CORPS,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR 
MCCANTS,   COMMANDER,    U.  S.    NAVY,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;    ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR    FISHER,    LIEUTENANT    COMMANDER,    U.  S.    NAVY,   SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESH- 
MAN   INSTRUCTION;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    WILKERSON,    MAJOR,    U.  S.    MARINE 
CORPS;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS     KLINE,     LIEUTENANT     COMMANDER,     U.  S. 
NAVY,      BAYSINGER,      LIEUTENANT      COMMANDER,      U.S.      NAVY,      AND 
SHIRLEY,    LIEUTENANT,    U.  S.    NAVY 

Standardized  titles  and  numbers  for  courses  are  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  for  use  at  the  52  NROTC  institutions.  The  first  digit  indicates 
the  year  of  the  course;  the  second  digit  (0)  indicates  that  it  is  given  on  a  semester 
basis;  the  third  digit  indicates  the  semester  of  the  school  year  in  which  offered. 
Specialized  courses  for  Marine  Corps  officer  candidates  are  indicated  by  the  letter 
"M"  after  the  number,  and  substitute  for  the  basic  course  of  the  same  number. 

NS  101.  NAVAL  ORIENTATION.-History  of  navy  regulations,  naval  customs 
and  courtesies  which  are  basic  to  further  study  of  Naval  Science.  Introduction 
to  carrier,  air,  surface,  undersea,  and  amphibious  warfare;  basic  types,  characteris- 
tics, capabilities,  and  limitations  of  naval  vessels;  deck  seamanship;  naval  forma- 
tions and  maneuvers.  3  s.h.  (w)  Commander  McCants;  Lieutenant 
Commander  Fisher;  Lieutenant  Commander  Baysinger 

NS  102.  NAVAL  HISTORY.-Naval  history  relating  the  rise  and  fall  of  sea 
power  to  other  aspects  of  world  history  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  role  of 
navies  in   the  world   today.     3   s.h.    (w)  Commander   McCants;    Lieutenant 

Commander  Fisher 

91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.-See  page  106  of  this  Bulletin  for 
course  description.  This  is  a  required  University  course  for  all  NROTC  midship- 
men. 

NS  202.  NAVAL  WEAPONS.-A  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  naval  weapons 
and  systems  including  the  gun-weapon  delivery  problem,  anti-submarine  warfare, 
missiles,  nuclear  weapons,  and  space  technology,  and  their  application  to  the 
control  of  the  seas.    3  s.h.   (w)  Lieutenant  Commander  Baysinger 

NS  301.  NAVAL  ENGINEERING.-Principles  of  steam  engineering  as  related 
to  naval  power  plants  for  main  propulsion  and  auxiliary  machinery;  principles  of 
the  marine  nuclear  engineering  propulsion  system;  principles  of  ship  stability  and 
damage  control;  a  general  understanding  of  internal  combustion  engines.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Lieutenant  Commander  Rune 

NS  301M.  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR.-A  survey  of  the  evolution 
of  weapons,  strategy,  tactics  and  material;  illustration  of  the  classic  principles 
of  war  by  a  study  of  selected  battles  and  campaigns;  a  summary  of  the  develop- 
ment of  U.  S.  military  and  foreign  policy.    3  s.h.     (w)  Major  Wilkerson 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates. 

NS  302.  NAVIGATION.— Magnetic  and  gyro  compasses;  principles  of  chart  con- 
struction; dead  reckoning;  piloting,  nautical  astronomy  including  a  study  of  the 
actual   and  apparent  motion  of  the  earth,  celestial  coordinates,  time  systems,  the 
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astronomical  triangle,  identification  of  stars  and  planets;  solutions  of  observations 
for  lines  of  position;  and  work  in  practical  navigation.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kline 

NS  302M.  MODERN  BASIC  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS.-Modem  tactical 
principles  and  techniques,  especially  on  the  small  unit  level,  illustrated  by  con- 
temporary historical  examples;  development  of  a  general  understanding  of 
strategy.     3  s.h.   (w) 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates.  Major  Wilkerson 

NS  401.  NAVAL  OPERATIONS—  A  survey  of  the  components  of  general  naval 
operations  including  concepts  and  application  of  relative  motion,  collision  pre- 
vention, communications,  weather,  and  the  command  and  delegated  functions 
involved  in   maneuvering  single  ships   and   multiship   formations.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Lieutenant  Shirley 

NS  401M.  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE.-History  and  development  of  amphibi- 
ous operations  and  organization;  analyses  of  amphibious  operations  of  World  War 
II  and  of  the  Korean  action.     3  s.h.    (w) 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates.  Major  Wilkerson 

NS  402.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  LEADERSHIP.-A  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  effective  leadership  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
military  leader.  Leadership  precepts  of  personal  example,  sound  management 
practice,  and  moral  responsibility;  human  relations:  discipline  and  administration 
of   military  justice   are   included.     3   s.h.    (w)  Lieutenant   Shirley 

NS  402M.  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE,  PART  II.-Further  study  of  selected 
amphibious  operations;  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice;   leadership.     3  s.h.    (w) 

For  Marine  Corps  Candidates.  Major  Wilkerson 

PHILOSOPHY 

professor  baylis,  chairman;  associate  professor  CLARK,  director  of  undergraduate 
studies;  associate  professor  WELSH,  supervisor  of  freshman  instruction;   pro- 
fessor  negley;    associate   professor   teach;    assistant   professor   binkley; 

MR.   GRIMM 

The  undergraduate  program  in  the  Department  of  philosophy  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  content  and  the  structure  of  philosophical  theory  in 
various  areas.  Discussion  is  encouraged  so  that  the  student  can  engage  actively  in 
the  philosophical  examination  of  problems. 

Course  offerings  fall  into  two  general  categories:  the  systematic  and  the  histor- 
ical. In  a  systematic  treatment,  the  organization  of  a  course  is  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  subject-matter  of  that  course,  as  in  logic,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  etc.  In  historical  courses,  attention  is  directed  more  to  the  order  of 
development  in  the  thought  of  a  particular  philosopher  (Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant, 
etc.),  or  in  a  historical  period.  In  all  courses,  reading  of  the  works  of  philosophers 
will  acquaint  the  students  with  the  important  and  influential  contributions  to  the 
definition  and  solution  of  philosophical  issues. 

The  problems  raised  in  philosophy  in  respect  to  the  various  field  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  involve  questions  which  are  not  normally  given  attention  in  those 
particular  disciplines.  In  the  consideration  of  such  problems,  therefore,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  student  will  acquire  some  understanding  and  perspective  of  the 
major  areas  of  man's  intellectual  endeavor.  In  this  sense,  philosophical  compre- 
hension is  an  essential  part  of  a  student's  learning  and  education. 

48.  LOGIC— A  study  of  the  conditions  of  effective  thinking  and  clear  communi- 
cation. Examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  deductive  reasoning  (making  ex- 
plicit the  implications  of  statements)  and  of  inductive  reasoning  (the  formulation 
and  testing  of  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  experiment).  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  only.     3  s.h.    (e&w) 

Associate  Professors  Clark  and  Welsh;   Dr.  Binkley 

49.  ETHICS.— A  philosophical  consideration  of  such  basic  ethical  concepts  as 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  freedom  and  duty,  together  with  a  study  of  some 
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of  the  major   types  of  ethical   theory.     Open   to  freshmen  and   sophomores  only. 
3   s.h.    (e  &  w)  Professors   Baylis  and  Negley; 

Associate  Professor  Welsh;  Dr.  Binkley 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.-A  systematic  and  historical  exami- 
nation of  the  major  problems  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  metaphysics.  3  s.h. 
(e  &  w)    (Open  to  freshmen  with  a  B  average.)  Staff 

93.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.-A  study  of 
the  major  philosophers  of  the  period  with  special  reference  to  the  continuity  of 
their  thought.     3  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

94.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  MODERN.-A  study  of  the  major  philos- 
ophers of  the  period  with  special  reference  to  the  continuity  of  their  thought.  3 
s.h.    (e  &.-  w)  Associate  Professor  Peach;  Assistant  Professor  Binkley 

97.  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  political  and  social  organization,  with  particular  attention  to  demo- 
cratic philosophy,  corporate  theory,  and  Marxist  ideology.  Open  only  to  sopho- 
mores  and   juniors.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor   Negley 

98.  SOCIAL  IDEALS  AND  UTOPIAS.-Reading  of  selected  Utopias;  analysis 
of  the  value-structures  and  political  principles  of  these  ideal  societies.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Negley 

101.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.-A  philosophical  examination  of  selected 
concepts  and  doctrines  of  religion.     3  s.h.    (e)  Dr.  Binkley 

103.  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.-Detailed  analysis  of  deduction  and  of  deductive  sys- 
tems.    Open  to  sophomores  only  by  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Clark  and  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

104.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.-The  principal  philosophical  and  methodo- 
logical problems  in  contemporary  science.     3  s.h.    (e)     Associate  Professor  Clark 

109.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.-A  philosophical  analysis  of  problems 
arising  in  the  study  of  language  and  symbolism.  Topics  include:  the  nature  of 
language,  sign-using  behavior,  theories  of  meaning,  types  of  discourse  (scientific, 
mathematical,  poetic),  definition,  ambiguity,  metaphor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Welsh 

110.  EPISTEMOLOGY— A  treatment  of  the  problems  of  truth  and  knowledge; 
of  a  priori  and  empirical  statements;  and  of  theories  of  perception  and  probability. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Wilson;  Dr.  Binkley 

111.  METAPHYSICS— Traditional  treatments  of  the  mind-body  problem;  dual- 
ism; phenomenalism  and  materialism;  rival  theories  of  causation,  space  and  time. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Wilson;  Dr.  Binkley 

117.  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS.-The  development  of  ethical  thought  in  the 
West;  the  interaction  between  culture  and  ethical  theory,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Greek  city-state,  Roman  law,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the 
rise  of  modern  science.     Readings  in  the  great  ethical  philosophers.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Welsh 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

202.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.-A  study  of  some  fundamental  issues  in  aesthet- 
ics, with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  literature,  music,  and  painting. 
Problems  discussed  include:  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  arts;  meaning  in  the 
arts;  an  and  morality;  the  role  of  standards  in  art  criticism;  aesthetic  judgment; 
interpretation  and  evaluation.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

203.  CONTEMPORARY  ETHICAL  THEORIES.-Critical  discussion  and  eval- 
uation of  the  ethical  views  of  twentieth  century  British  and  American  philosophers. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Baylis;  Dr.  Binkley 

205.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.-Discussion  of  the  method,  metaphysi- 
cal implications,  and  influence  of  interpretations  of  history;  Hegel,  Marx,  Spengler, 
Toynbee.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Negley 
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208.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY— Analysis  of  the  structure  of  social  organiza- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  the  nature  of  political  and  legal  institutions.  3 
s.h.   (w)  Professor  Negley 

211.  PLATO.— An  examination  of  Plato's  views  with  respect  to  knowledge, 
reality,  and  the  state.     3  s.h.    (e) 

217.  ARISTOTLE.— An  analysis  of  Aristotle's  views  with  respect  to  knowledge, 
reality,  and   the  state.     3  s.h.    (e) 

219.  KANT.— Reading  and  discussion  of  his  philosophy,  with  some  attention  to 
historical   continuity.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Negley 

225.  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM.-A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of  Locke, 
Berkley,  and  Hume,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Peach 

227.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM.-A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge  and  metaphysics.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Peach 

228.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.-A  critical  study  of 
outstanding  philosophical  views  from  Schopenhauer  to  the  present.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Associate  Professors  Peach  and  Welsh 

229.  AMERICAN  PRAGMATISM.-Studies  in  the  philosophy  of  Pierce,  James, 
Dewey,  and  Mead.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

232.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.-Selected 
topics  concerning  the  methods  of  the  sciences  and  the  philosophy  of  science.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Clark 

241.  LOGIC— Fundamental   problems  of  logic.     3   s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Clark  and  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

250.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ANALYSIS.-A  critical  study  of  recent  and  contempo- 
rary essays  in  philosophical  analysis,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  nature,  methods,  and 
results  of  this  movement.     3   s.h.    (e)  Professor  Baylis;   Associate   Professor 

Clark;  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

252.  METAPHYSICS.— A  critical  and  evaluative  study  of  rival  metaphysical 
theories  and  their  bases.  Analysis  of  the  fundamental  metaphysical  categories  and 
of  metaphysical  methods.    3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Baylis;  Associate  Professor  Clark;  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

291,  292.  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-The  analysis  of  basic  philosophical  con- 
cepts and  beliefs  with  a  view  to  critical  evaluation  and  constructive  emendation  of 
them.  Emphasis  on  the  practice  as  well  as  the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism 
and  problem  solving.  3  s.h.  each.  Enrollment  only  by  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment.   291  is  ordinarily  prerequisite  for  292.    (e)  The  Graduate  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Philosophy  48  (Logic)  is  recommended  for  all  those  intending  to  major  in 
philosophy. 

Major  Requirements:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  philosophy  in  courses  num- 
bered above  50  including  the  following: 

Philosophy  93  and  94. 

Philosophy  117,  or  203,  or  208. 

6  semester  hours  in   Philosophy  senior-graduate  courses. 

Related  Work:  Six  hours  minimum  in  each  of  two  departments  approved  by 
the  Philosophy  adviser.  Courses  may  not  be  those  primarily  open  to  freshmen. 
There  is  no  restriction  in  principle  as  to  departments  in  which  related  work  may 
be  taken,  and  the  approval  of  the  Philosophy  adviser  is  required  only  to  insure 
some  coherence  in  the  program  of  major  and  related  work  as  a  whole. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 
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PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    NIELSEN,    CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    WILLIAMSON,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDER- 
GRADUATE    STUDIES;     PROFESSOR    CARPENTER,    SUPERVISOR     OF     FRESHMAN     INSTRUCTION; 
PROFESSORS    BIEDENHARN,    GORDY,    LEWIS,    NEWSON    AND    SPONER;    ASSOCIATE    PRO- 
FESSORS   BLOCK,    GREULING,    AND    MEYER;    VISITING   LECTURER    EDWARDS;    VISIT- 
ING   ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   ENGLER    AND   ROBL;    VISITING    ASSISTANT    PRO- 
FESSORS     BILPUCH,      COWAN      AND      TILLEY;      VISITING      INSTRUCTORS 
BEVINGTON    AND    FLETCHER 

1-2.  INTRODUCTORY   PHYSICS— This  course   traces  historically  and  experi- 
mentally the  development  of  the  important  principles  of  physics.     This  course  is 
open  to  freshmen,  sophomores  and  juniors  and  meets  the  general  science  require- 
ment.    Three    Lectures    and    one    two-hour    laboratory    each    week.     8    s.h.      (w) 
Professor   Carpenter,   Associate    Professor    Williamson,   Visiting 
Instructor    Bevington    and   Assistants 

41-42.  GENERAL  PHYSICS— This  course  treats  the  basic  principles  of  general 
physics  in  a  more  quantitative  manner  than  Physics  1-2.  It  meets  in  a  thorough 
way  the  physics  requirement  for  entrance  into  the  study  of  either  medicine  or 
engineering,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  general  science  student.  This  course  is  not 
open  for  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  Physics  1-2.  Three  lecture- 
recitations  and  one  three  hour  laboratory  period  each  week.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 21,  22  or  equivalent  (Mathematics  21,  22  may  be  taken  concurrently).  8  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Carpenter,  Associate  Professor  Greuling,  Visiting  Assistant 

Professor  Bilpuch,  Visiting   Lecturer  Edwards,  and  Assistants 

125.  INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS-MECHANICS.-The  course  covers  in  a  thor- 
ough manner  the  elements  of  mechanics.  Three  recitations  per  week.  Prerequi- 
sites: Physics  1-2  or  41-42  or  equivalent,  and  a  course  in  differential  and  integral 
calculus.     Math.  52  may  be  taken  concurrently.    3  s.h.   (w)       Professor  Nielsen; 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Tilley,  and  Visiting  Instructor  Fletcher 

126.  INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS-ELECTRICITY.-The  elements  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  125  or  equivalent  work  approved  by  the  instructor,  and 
differentia!  and  integral  calculus.    4  s.h.    (w)     Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Cowan 

161,  162.  MODERN  PHYSICS.-Review  of  electromagnetic  fields,  relativity, 
quantum  phenomena,  atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  solids,  and  nuclear  physics. 
Three  lectures  each  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  41-42,  Mathematics  52.  161  is 
prerequisite  for  162.     6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Sponer,  Vsisting  Lecturer 

Edwards;  Visiting  Instructor  Bevington 

171.  ELECTRONICS.— A.C.  circuits,  transients,  fundamentals  of  vacuum  tubes 
and  electron  physics,  basic  eletronic  circuits.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  126  or  equivalent  work  approved  by 
the  instructor.    4  s.h.      (w)  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Cowan 

176.  INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS-THERMODYNAMICS  AND  KINETIC 
THEORY.— The  elements  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetic  theory  and  elementary 
statistical  mechanics.  Three  recitations  per  week.  Prerequisites:  Physics  125  or 
equivalent  work  approved  by  the  instructor,  and  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
3   s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Meyer 

A  course  in  general  college  physics,  Physics  125  and  126  or  equivalent  validated 
by  examination,  and  a  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  are  prerequisites 
to  all  courses  numbered  200  and  above. 

201,  202.  MECHANICS.— The  fundamental  principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics; 
general  dynamics  of  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  the  methods  of  LaGrange 
and   Hamilton;    generalized   mechanics.    6   s.h.  Associate    Professor   Block 

and  Visiting  Associate   Professor   Engler 

213.  214.  CONTEMPORARY  PHYSICS.-A  course  which  covers  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  and  the  experimental  basis  of  modern  physics.  Three  lectures  each 
week.      6  s.h.     (w)  Professor  Newson  and  Associate  Professor  Greulinc 
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217,  218.  ADVANCED  PHYSICS  LABORATORY.-Measurements  involving  the 
fields  of  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  sound,  optics  and  modern  physics, 
2-6  s.h.      (w)  Associate  Professor  Williamson 

219.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.-Fundamentals  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.    Physical  optics.   Electromagnetic  waves.   3  s.h.      (w)     Professor  Gordy 

220.  ADVANCED  ELECTRONICS.-Vacuum  tubes  and  solid  state  devices,  ad- 
vanced circuit  analysis.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 
4  s.h.      (w)  Associate    Professor  Williamson 

225,  226.  ELEMENTARY  INVESTIGATIONS.-The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
provide  training  in  the  laboratory  and  library  methods  of  physical  research.  Prop- 
erly qualified  students  may  conduct  elementary  investigations  under  the  supervision 
of  a  member  of  the  staff.    3-6  s.h.     (w)  The  Staff 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

A  student  wishing  to  major  in  physics  should  arrange  to  complete  the  neces- 
sary mathematics  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  for  the  A.B.  degree: 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1-2  or  41-42  or  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  21,  22. 

Major  Requirements:  Eighteen  to  24  semester  hours  in  physics  including  Physics 
125,  126,  171  and  176  or  equivalent. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  to  24  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics  51,  52,  53  and  131,  and  Chemistry  1-2. 

B.  For  the  B.S.  degree: 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1-2  or  41-42  or  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  21,  22  or 
equivalent. 

Major  Requirements:  Twenty-four  to  34  semester  hours  in  Physics  including 
Physics  125,  126,   171,  and  176  or  equivalent. 

Related  Work:  Fourteen  to  24  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics  51,  52,  53  and  131,  and  Chemistry  1-2  or  1-42. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR     RANKIN,     CHAIRMAN;     PROFESSOR     HALLOWELL,     ACTING     CHAIRMAN;     ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR    HALL,    ACTING    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;     PROFESSORS    BRAI- 
BANTI,    COLE,     CONNERY,     AND    WILSON;     VISITING     PROFESSORS     EDSALL,     GIL,     LIV- 
INGSTON   AND    STURM;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    LEACH,    SIMPSON    AND    SINDLER; 
ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    CHEEK,    HALL,    HAVENS,    AND    PROCTOR;     VISITING 
ASSISTANT      PROFESSOR      WHEELER;       MESSRS.      KOESY      AND      MILNOR 

The  general  objective  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  government  and  politics  at  the  local,  state, 
national  and  international  levels.  While  primary  attention  is  focused  upon  the 
American  political  and  administrative  system,  emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  political  institutions  and  movements  of  thought  peculiar  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  Latin  America  and  the  Far  and  Middle  East.  The  student's 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  problems  encountered  in  international  organization, 
politics  and  law.  The  development  of  political  theories  from  Plato  to  the  present 
day  is  an  essential  part  of  the  department's  course  offerings.  Methods  of  study  in- 
clude the  descriptive,  the  historical,  the  legal,  the  comparative  and  the  philo- 
sophical. 

Directing  its  effort  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  contemporary  world 
and  of  the  responsibilities  which  are  laid  upon  citizens  of  a  democracy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  shares  the  general  objectives  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 
While  the  department  does  not  aim  at  vocational  education,  the  knowledge  it  seeks 
to  impart  should  be  useful  to  anyone  contemplating  a  career  in  the  government 
service  or  politics. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  the  department  should  take  Political  Science  11- 
12  or  61-62.    Ordinarily  one  of  them  must  be   taken   before  proceeding   to  more 
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advanced  work  in  the  department.  This  rule  may  be  waived  with  the  consent  of 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Sophomores  who  have  completed  Politi- 
cal Science  11-12  may  take  Political  Science  62  for  credit. 

The  advanced  courses  are  divided  into  three  major  groups  but  no  sequence  of 
courses  beyond  the  introductory  course  is  prescribed.  The  student  would  be  well 
advised,   however,   to   select   some   courses   from   each   group. 

The  Senior  Seminar  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  majors  in  the 
department  to  pursue  independent  study  and  research,  and  to  qualify  for  grad- 
uation  with   distinction. 

INTRODUCTORY    COURSES 

11-12.  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT.-An  introductory  study 
of  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  American  government  in  the  light  of  the 
present  world  position  of  the  United  States.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to 
the  institutions  and  politics  of  American  government;  the  second  semester  to  such 
issues  as  civil  liberties,  American  foreign  policies  and  government  policy  toward 
agriculture,  labor  and  business.      (Only  open   to  Freshmen.)     6  s.h.    (p  &  w) 

Associate  Professors  Leach  and  Sindler;  Assistant  Professors 
Cheek  and  Hall;  Messrs.  Koesy  and  Milnor 

[Students  who  complete  11  in  the  spring  semester  should  thereafter  take  course 
62  instead  of   12.] 

61-62.  AMERICAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  government.  The  first  semester  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  American  constitutional  democracy.  Topics  examined  include 
federal-state  relations,  the  separation  and  interrelationships  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  government,  judicial  review,  the  role  of  political  par- 
ties and  public  opinion,  the  formulation  and  execution  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  civil  liberties.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  constitutional 
democracy  in  Great  Britain  and  France  with  emphasis  upon  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  those  systems  and  our  own.  Detailed  attention  is  also  given 
to  an  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  as  ex- 
emplified in   the  U.S.S.R.    6  s.h.        (e  &  w) 

Professor  Connery;   Associate   Professors  Leach  and  Simpson; 
Assistant  Professors  Cheek,  Hall,  Havens  and  Proctor 

[Not  open  to  freshmen.  Students  who  have  taken  11-12  may  not  take  61  for 
credit  but  may  take  62.] 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

123.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-A  course  devoted  to 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  political  classics  including  Plato's  Republic, 
Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics  and  other  works  as  time  permits.    3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor   Hallowell  and  Associate   Professor  Leach 

136.  MAJOR  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS.-A  general  introductory  survey  of 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  constitutional  developments,  the  organization  and 
ideologies  of  political  parties,  and  current  political  problems.  3  s.h.  (w)  [Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Political  Science  62  but  open  to  all  others  without 
prerequisite.]  Professor  Cole 

143.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST.— Political  institutions  and  behavior  in  the  Arab  states,  Israel,  Turkey  and 
Iran,    b  s.h.      (w)  Assistant  Professor   Proctor 

151.  GOVERNMENTS  AND  POLITICS  OF  MEXICO  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 
AREA.— A  study  of  their  contemporary  governments,  political  problems  and  inter- 
national relations.     3  s.h.      (w)  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

and  Visiting  Professor  Gil 

152.  THE  GOVERNMENTS  AND  POLITICS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.-The 
constitutional  development,  governmental  organization,  inter-American  co-operation 
and  political   problems  of  the  principal   South  American  states.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Assistant   Professor   Proctor 
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180.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  SOUTHERN  ASIA 
I.— An  introduction  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  subcontinent— the  rise  and 
decline  of  Mughal  rule,  British  rule,  the  partition  of  1947,  and  the  rise  of  in- 
dependent  India.     3   s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

181.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  SOUTHERN  ASIA 
II.— An  introduction  to  the  Muslim  component  of  Indian  civilization.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  political  system  in  Pakistan. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya.    3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

182.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  JAPAN.-Although 
Chinese  civilization  will  be  studied  as  it  relates  to  Japan,  primary  emphasis  will 
be  on  the  development  of  Japan's  political  system,  starting  with  the  Taikwa.  Re- 
form and   continuing  to   the  present  day.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

183.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.- 
An  analysis  of  the  development  of  government  in  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Burma, 
Malaya,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  Islamic, 
Buddhist   and  other  indigenous  cultures  of   these   nations.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Visiting  Assistant   Professor   Wheeler 

223.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.-A  sur- 
vey from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  Graeco-Roman, 
Patristic  and  Germanic  thought;  individualism  and  cosmopolitanism;  effect  of  the 
Church-State  controversy  and  the  conciliar  movement:  medieval  constitutionalism; 
legislative   sovereignty.     3    s.h.    (w)  Professors   Wilson    and   Hallowell 

224.  MODERN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  historical  survey  and  philosophical 
analysis  of  political  theory  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  liberalism,  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment,  the  romantic  and  conservative  reaction,  idealism  and  utilitarian- 
ism.    3   s.h.      (w)  Professor   Hallowell 

225.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  Euro- 
pean constitutional  government  and  politics.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor   Cole,   Assistant   Professor    Proctor 

226.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  Euro- 
pean totalitarian  and  authoritarian  political  systems.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Cole;  Visiting  Professor  Livingston 

229.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THEORY.-The  rise  of 
positivism  and  its  impact  upon  modern  political  thought,  the  origins  of  socialism, 
Marxism  and  its  variants,  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  nationalism,  Fascism  and 
National  Socialism,  the  crisis  in  modern  democracy,  Christianity  and  the  social 
order.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Halloweli 

231.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the  main  currents 
in  American  political  thought  from  colonial  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis   upon   the  development  of  liberalism   in  America.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Hallowell 

235.  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-An  analysis  of  the  political  rela- 
tionships between  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a  comparative  study  of 
the  political  systems  of  the  Commonwealth  countries,  with  particular  reference  to 
Canada.     3  s.h.      (w)  Professor  Cole;  Visiting   Professor  Livingston 

250.   COMPARATIVE   GOVERNMENT  AND   POLITICS:    SOUTHERN   ASIA 

I.— Political  development  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  until  the  partition 
of  1947  and  the  development  of  India  after  that  date.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  structure  of  Indian  society  and  to  political  problems  under  British  rule. 
Principal  emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  India  as  an  independent  state 
and  on  the  relationship  of  politics  to  economic  development.     3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Vsisting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 
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251.  COMPARATIVE   GOVERNMENT  AND   POLITICS:    SOUTHERN  ASIA 

II— A  continuation  of  Political  Science  250  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  political 
development  of  Pakistan  since  1947.  Comparative  analysis  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  as  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    3  s.h.      (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Vsistinc  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

252.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS:  JAPAN.-  A  survey 
of  the  civilization  of  Japan,  and  an  analysis  of  political  development  from  the 
Taikwa  Reforms  to  the  modern  period.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Professor  Braibanti;  Vsistinc  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

AMERICAN    GOVERNMENT  AND   PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

125.   AMERICAN    POLITICAL   PARTIES   AND    PRACTICAL   POLITICS.-A 

study  of  the  historical  development,  organization,  and  methods  of  political  parties 
in  the  United  States.     3  s.h.  (w)  Associate  Professor  Simpson 

129.  GROUPS  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS.-A  study  of  the  composition,  meth- 
ods, and  policies  of  organized  groups  as  they  participate  in  the  creation  of  public 
opinion  and  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy.  Attention  will  be  focused  on 
recent  national  policy  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  business,  labor,  education,  wel- 
fare, foreign  affairs,  and  on  the  roles  that  groups  play  in  the  formulation  of  these 
policies.     3  s.h.      (w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

137.  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  ELECTIONS.-The  behavioral  approach  will 
be  used  to  examine  decision-making  in  the  political  process.  Attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  major  factors  that  affect  the  outcome  of  elections,  such  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  voter,  the  conduct  of  campaigns,  the  influence  of 
propaganda  and  public  relations  techniques,  and  the  influence  of  campaign  finance. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

138.  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  POLICY  MAKING.-A  study  of  the  major 
factors  that  come  into  play  in  the  making  of  governmental  policy  decisions.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  the  role  of  pressure  groups  and  the  methods  of  their 
lobbyist  representatives,  to  the  effects  of  pressures  from  constituents,  and  to  the 
pressures  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  upon  each  other  3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Havens 

141.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION -An  introduction  to  the  role  of  administra- 
tion in  the  governmental  process  considering  principles  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  administrative  control,  personnel  and  fiscal  management.  In 
general  the  study  of  the  organizational  and  administrative  problems  encountered 
by  any  government  agency  charged  with  carrying  out  a  public  policy.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Hall 

142.  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY.-An  evaluation  of  political,  legal 
and  administrative  methods  of  achieving  a  responsible  bureaucracy  in  American 
national  government.  Comparisons  will  be  made  with  relevant  experience  and 
techniques  in  other  countries  such   as  Great  Britain  and  France.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Hall 

146.  LEGISLATION.— A  study  of  the  composition  and  structures  of  legislative 
bodies  and  of  the  legislative  process  with  attention  to  procedure,  methods,  tech- 
niques, delegation  of  discretion,  and  the  use  of  controls.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Simpson 

161.  GOVERNMENT  AND  PLANNING.-A  study  of  the  planning  function 
of  government  with  particular  emphasis  on  problems  of  metropolitan  growth  in 
the  United  States.  Attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  national, 
state  and  local  governments  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  to  such  functional  areas 
as  housing  and  urban  re-development,  public  works,  resources  planning,  and 
recreation.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Leach 

164.  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  OR- 
DER.—A  study  of  governmental  and  administrative  problems  in  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  the  regulation  of  transporta- 
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tion  and  communications  and  die  role  of  the  government  in  collective  bargaining. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  philosophic  aspects  or  the  general  growth  of 
government  control  of  industry.    3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Hall 

174.  POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION.-A  study 
of  political  and  sectional  alignments  in  the  passage  of  tariff,  farm,  railway,  New 
Deal  and  other  economic  legislation.     3  s.h.    (w)         Associate  Professor  Simpson 

190.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.-Principles,  techniques,  prob- 
lems, and  functions  of  government  personnel  administration;  formal  and  informal 
organization  for  personnel  management;  comparison  of  public  employment  philoso- 
phies, policies  and  services  with  general  personnel  management,  including  recruit- 
ment, promotion,  training,  classification,  morale  and  discipline,  compensation,  and 
retirement  of  public  employees.     3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant   Professor   Cheek 

191.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  TODAY.-Problems  in  state, 
county  and  city  government  including  the  administration  of  government  services 
such  as  education,  public  welfare,  law  enforcement;  inter-governmental  relation- 
ships; administrative  reorganization;  methods  of  popular  control;  and  the  recon- 
struction of  state  and  local  government  so  as  to  meet  present-day  needs.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Leach;  Assistant  Professor  Cheek 

207.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  THEORY.-A  study  of 
leading  principles  of  American  government,  as  developed  through  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Rankin;  Visiting 

Professor  Sturm 

209.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.— A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, their  present  organization  and  subdivisions,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  position  of  the  states  in  the  federal  union 
through  the  study  of  federal-state,  inter-state,  and  state-local  relations.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Rankin;  Visiting  Professor  Sturm 

230.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.-A  study  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  institutions  of  the  national  government  in  the  United  States,  with 
historical  and  analytical  treatment.  Among  other  topics  this  course  is  concerned 
with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  development  of  Congress,  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Supreme  Court.    3  sJi.    (w) 

Professor   Rankin;   Visiting   Professor  Edsall 

234.  CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.- 

A  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  American  government  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  formal  civil-military  structural 
arrangements  for  determing  policies,  such  as  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
to  the  degree  of  civilian  control  within   the  military  establishment.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Connery 

241.  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT.-An  advanced  course  in  public  ad- 
ministration with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  scientific 
management,  its  application  to  government  in  the  United  States  and  a  considera- 
tion of  current  problems  in  organization,  procedures,  work  simplification,  and  man- 
agement  improvement.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor   Connery 

242.  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION.-A  study  of  the  administrative  organi- 
zation, working  concepts  and  procedures  of  the  United  States  Government,  illus- 
trated through  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Connery 

246.  GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.-Through 

use  of  the  laboratory  and  case  study  techniques,  a  consideration  of  the  types  of 
administrative  problems  that  the  United  States  Government  encounters  in  the 
field  of  public  policy,  and  their  possible  solution.     3  s.h.    (w)     Professor  Connery 

275.  THE  NATIONAL  PARTY  SYSTEM.-An  intensive  examination  of  se- 
lected facets  of  American  national  political  parties,  such  as:  relationships  between 
presidential  and  congressional  politics,  the  politics  of  national  conventions,  recent 
foreign  policy  and  party  alignments,  and  the  controversy  over  party  government. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler 
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276.  COMPARATIVE  STATE  PARTIES  AND  POLITICS.-A  selective  analysis 
of  party  patterns  in  the  states,  including  such  topics  as:  classification  schemes  for 
state  party  stystems,  the  impact  of  various  nominating  procedures  on  party  organi- 
zation, relationships  between  national  and  state  politics,  and  the  influence  of  party 
system  on  the  operation  of  state  government,  with  special  attention  to  the  South. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

291.  PROBLEMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.-An  analysis  of  problems 
relating  to  the  structural  system  and  activities  of  municipalities  in  the  United 
States.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Rankin 

292.  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION.-A  study  of  principles  and  methods 
relating  to  municipal  administration  in   the  United  States.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Rankin 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  RELATIONS 

121.  ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.-Analysis  of  inter- 
national politics,  of  foundations  of  national  power,  and  of  international  co- 
operation, with  emphasis  upon  attempted  solutions  of  the  central  problems  of  in- 
ternational   security.     3   s.h.   (e&w)  Assistant   Professor    Proctor 

122.  MODERN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.-An  examination  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  of  post-war  international  politics  with  particular  attention  to  the 
extension  of  Soviet  power,  the  Western  response  to  this  challenge,  and  the  revolu- 
tions in   the  Afro-Asian  world.     3  s.h.    (e&w)  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

158.  CONTROL  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.-A  consideration  of  the 
forces  which  are  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
a  study  of  the  important  factors  which  have  influenced  contemporary  United  States 
policy  in  the  major  areas  of  the  world.  The  course  includes  an  analysis  of  the 
respective  roles  of  the  President,  Congress,  Department  of  State,  and  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  military  and  public  opinion.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

221.  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATION.-A  study  of  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  organs,  of  related  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and  of  regional  agencies  such  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wilson 

227-228.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.-Elements  of  international  law,  particularly 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  United  States;  rights  and  duties  of  states  with 
respect  to  recognition,  state  territory  and  jurisdiction,  nationality,  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations,  treaties,  treatment  of  aliens,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  inter- 
national regulation  of  the  use  of  force,  and  collective  responsibility.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Wilson 

UNDERGRADUATE   SEMINAR 

201.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.-A  seminar  concerned 
with  the  de\elopment  of  political  science  as  a  discipline,  present  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge and  research  methods.  A  common  problem  will  be  explored  and  individual 
papers  will  be  required  on  selected  aspects  of  that  problem.  Required  of  all  ma- 
jors participating  in  the  department  honors  program.  Open  only  to  seniors.  Pre- 
requisite:   Consent  of  the   instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Connery 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  11-12  or  61-62. 

Ma/or  licquiretnents:  Eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  Department  above 
courses   11-12  or  61-62,  including  at  least  nine  semester  hours  of  200  courses. 

Related  Work:  Six  hours  each  in  two  departments  approved  by  the  Political 
Science  adviser.  Courses  may  not  be  those  primarily  open  to  freshmen.  Usually 
related  work  is  taken  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  or 
Philosophy 

The   Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.     See  the 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    ZENER,    CHAIRMAN     1'RO    TEMPORE;     ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    BREHM,    DIRECTOR    OF 

UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;    PROFESSORS    ADAMS,    COHEN,    DAI,    GARMEZY,    KIMBLE,    KOCH, 

KUDER;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSORS     BANHAM,    DIAMOND,    GUTTMAN,    JONES,    MCHUGH, 

REICHENBERG-HACKETT;  ASSISTANT         PROFESSORS  ALTROCCHI,          BONEAU, 

BORSTELMANN,    CARSON,    DASTON,    FARINA,     LAKIN,    OBRIST,    SPIELBERGER; 

LECTURERS     AXELROD,     EISDORFER,     GEHMAN,     SHMAVONIAN; 

INSTRUCTOR     HINMAN 

Psychology  91  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  psy- 
chology. Six  semester  hours  in  psychology  (including  Psychology  91)  or  special 
permission  of  the  course  instructor  or  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies  are 
required  for  admission  to  Psychology  143,  144,  145,  146,  148,  203,  204,  205,  210, 
212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  236,  265,  and  266. 

91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  facts,  prin- 
ciples, and  problems  of  normal  adult  psychology  through  a  study  of  psychological 
methods  as  applied  to  motivation,  emotions,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  mem- 
ory, learning,  individual  differences,  and  personality.     3  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Staff 

100.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR.-A  survey  of  basic  psychologi- 
cal principles  underlying  the  study  of  personality  in  relation  to  the  social  environ- 
ment. Among  the  topics  discussed  are  theories  of  personality,  the  process  of 
socialization  of  the  individual,  factors  influencing  adjustment  to  the  social  environ- 
ment, the  interaction  of  culture  and  personality.     3  s.h.      (e) 

Associate  Professors  Jones  and  Mchugh;  Assistant  Professors 
Altrocchi,  Farina  and  Spielberger 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Psychology   116. 

101.  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  survey  of  problems,  con- 
cepts and  methods  in  the  study  of  social  relations  and  group  behavior.  Topics 
to  be  discussed  include:  Psychological  and  socio-cultural  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  motives,  values  and  attitudes;  the  study  of  small-group  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  social  influence  and  communication;  prejudice  and  stereotypy.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Associate  Professor  Jones;   Assistant  Professor  Brehm 

104.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  examination  of  the  bearing  upon 
general  psychological  theory  of  experimental  investigations  of  animal  behavior  in 
the  fields  of  motivation  and  learning.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Adams 

108.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  motiva- 
tion, perception  and  adaptive  behavior,  both  innate  and  learned,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  biological  sciences.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Diamond 

110.  APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY.-Applications  of  psychology  to  problems  of  per- 
sonnel selection,  industrial  efficiency,  advertising  and  selling,  and  other  problems 
of  practical  interest.     3  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor  McHugh 

111.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  more  intensive  study  of  sev- 
eral selected  problem  areas  in  the  field  of  general  psychology  with  special  emphasis 
on   experimental   methods  and   findings   in   the  areas  considered.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Kimble 

116.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.-The  course  is  planned  to  give  an 
adequate  understanding  of  problems  of  adjustment  and  mental  hygiene.  Lectures 
and  discussions  cover  an  application  of  the  principles  and  findings  of  normal  and 
abnormal  psychology,  as  these  relate  to  the  adjustment  of  the  average  individual 
in  our  changing  society;  a  survey  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene;  discussions 
of  current  socio-cultural  trends  significant  for  individual  adjustment.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Reichenberc-Hackett 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Education  68  or  Psychology   100. 

117-118.  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOL- 
OGY.—Study  of  the  procedures  and  methods  of  psychological  investigation  through 
emphasis  on  human  and  animal  experimentation  in  such  areas  as  learning,  motiva- 
tion and  perception.  Instruction  in  elementary  statistical  techniques  and  their 
application  to  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  psychological  data.     Experiments 
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are  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  increasing  complexity  with  respect  to  subject  matter, 

experimental  design  and  statistical  methods.     Laboratory  and  lectures.     8  s.h.   (e) 

Associate  Professor  Guttman  and  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

121.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY— A  detailed  study  of  the  practical  problems  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood,  with  special  emphasis  upon  learning,  emotional  de- 
velopment, social  adjustment,  and  modern  conceptions  and  methods  of  child  train- 
ing and  guidance.     3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  McHugh  and 

Dr.  Eisdorfer 

122.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD.-Study  and  application 
of  techniques  of  observing,  recording  and  interpreting  the  behavior  of  the  pre- 
school child.  The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested  in 
the  personality,  development  and  social  adjustment  of  children;  to  train  them 
in  techniques  of  observing  and  interpreting  the  physical,  emotional,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  individual  child;  the  role  of  each  child  within  the 
social  structure  of  a  play  group,  and  a  study  of  the  development  of  group  integra- 
tion.    One  hour  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Reichenberg-Hackett  and  Miss  Hinman 

126.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  mental,  social,  and  emotional  de- 
velopment of  adolescence  and  youth  will  be  studied,  with  special  attention  given 
to  such  topics  as  interests,  motivations,  home  problems,  sex  differences,  recreation, 
delinquency,  and  development  for  citizenship.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  121  or 
Education  118,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  McHugh 

130.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EVALUATION.- 
This  is  an  introductory  course  in  test  methods  used  by  psychologists  in  measuring 
and  evaluating  mental  processes.  The  nature,  purposes  and  utilization  of  various 
types  of  tests  and  psychological  techniques  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
Among  the  tests  to  be  studied  will  be  standard  scales  of  intelligence,  verbal  and 
performance,  individual  and  group  methods;  tests  of  special  abilities,  aptitudes, 
attitudes  and  interests;  personality  tests,  rating  scales  and  projective  methods. 
3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Banham 

132.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES.-A  study  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  individual  and  group  variations  in  intelligence,  special  abili- 
ties, social  and  emotional  characteristics.  These  will  be  considered  in  relation  to 
development  sequence,  aging  factors,  sex,  race,  biological  inheritance,  education 
and  socio-economic  conditions.     3  s.h.   (e)  Associate  Professor  Banham 

141.  PERSONALITY  AND  BEHAVIOR  DISORDER.-Behavior  disorder  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  psychological  principles  underlying  the  adjustment  of 
the  deviant  personality.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  had  Psychology  106.    3  s.h.   (e) 

Assistant  Professors  Altrocchi  and  Lakin 

143.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMMUNICATION. -A  survey  of  human  language 
behavior.  Topics  covered  will  include  basic  units  of  language,  language  learning, 
various  approaches  to  the  problem  of  "meaning,"  and  the  role  of  language  in 
human  learning  and  perception.  Each  student  will  perform  an  experimental  re- 
search project.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  s.h.   (e) 

144.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.-A  survey  of  the  basic  facts  and 
principles  of  human  and  animal  learning.  Students  in  the  course  will  perform  an 
independent  experiment.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  or  director  of  undergraduate  studies.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Kimble;  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

145.  EXPERIMENTAL  APPROACHES  TO  PERSONALITY.-Experimental 
methods  applied  to  personality  research  with  emphasis  upon  psychological  studies 
in  such  areas  as  anxiety,  conflict  and  frustration.  Students  will  perform  a  series 
of  representative  experiments.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  or  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.     3  s.h.  (e) 

Associate  Professor  Jones;  Assistant 
Professors  Brehm  and  Spielberger 
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148.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION  AND  THINKING.-A  study  of  the 
basic  phenomena  of  perception  and  thinking  as  determined  by  conditions  in  the 
external  situation  and  in  the  person,  biological  and  psychological.  Students  will 
perform  representative  experiments.  Prerequisites:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special 
permission  of  the  instructor  or  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.     3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Zener 

203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION.-An  examination  of  current  systematic 
formulations  with  emphasis  upon  the  intensive  analysis  of  a  variety  of  representa- 
tive investigations.     3  s.h.  Professor  Zener 

204.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  study  of  behavior  as  related  to 
species  and  of  speciation  as  dependent  upon  behavior;  instinct,  imprinting  and 
learning  at  different  phylogenetic  levels.     3   s.h.  Professor  Adams 

205.  SENSORY  DISCRIMINATION.-The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  re- 
ceptors, their  pathways  to  the  central  nervous  system  and  their  central  connec- 
tions. The  central  question  of  the  course  concerns  neural  mechanisms  for  dis- 
criminating between  modalities,  qualities  within  a  modality,  and  differences  in 
intensity  and  location.    3  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Diamond 

207,  208.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH.-Independent  investiga- 
tions of  topics  of  special  interest.  Admission  requires  formulation  of  a  study  plan 
with  a  faculty  supervisor  and  approval  of  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies. 
Prerequisite  9  s.h.  of  Psychology.  Not  open  to  students  currently  enrolled  in 
Psychology  229,  230.    6s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Brehm  and  Staff 

210.  COGNITION  AND  HIGHER  MENTAL  PROCESSES.-An  intensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  literature  on  thinking,  problem  solving,  creativity,  language,  and  re- 
lated topics.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  functional  significance  of  these  aspects  of 
intellectual  activity  and  upon  the  experimental  methodology  involved  in  their 
study.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

212.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  survey  of  the  interrelationships  of 
biological  and  psychological  factors  in  behavior,  with  particular  reference  to  reflex 
action,  motivation,  learning  and  emotion.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relation 
between  psychological  theories  and  biological  data.  Presupposes  Introductory 
Zoology  or  its  equivalent.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special  permission 
of  the  instructor  or   the  director  of  undergraduate  studies.     3   s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Obrist 

213,  214.  CONDITIONING  AND  LEARNING.-A  survey  of  the  literature  on 
classical  and  instrumental  conditioning  and  other  forms  of  simple  learning.  Em- 
phasis is  on  classical  conditioning  in  213  and  on  instrumental  behavior  in  214. 
6  s.h.  Professor  Kimble  and  Associate  Professor  Guttman 

215.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-Theory  of  personality  structure  and 
the  changes  it  undergoes  in  development  from  infancy  to  old  age,  learning,  con- 
flict, character,  intelligence,  developmental  crises,  etc.;  evaluation  of  researches  on 
personality  dynamics.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology  or  special  permission  of 
the  instructor  of  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies.  3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Adams  and  Assistant  Professor  Borstelmann 
216.  BIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  methods  of  biology  (as  applied  to 
psychology),  especially  in  neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy,  and  genetics.  Topics 
covered  include:  (a)  the  genetics  of  behavior,  (b)  the  organization  of  the  dorsal 
thalamus  and  neocortex,  (c)  the  limbic  system  and  hypothalamus.  Methods  cov- 
ered include:  (a)  ablation  method,  (b)  method  of  evoked  potentials,  (c)  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  brain,    (d)  classical  and  physiological  genetics.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 

217.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-Presents  the  theory 
and  practice  of  data  collection  methods  in  social  psychology.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
interplay  between  design  and  technique.  The  methods  covered  include  formal 
scaling  procedures,  systematic  observational  techniques  and  others  appropriate  to 
field  studies,  field  experiments,  surveys  and  laboratory  experiments.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Brehm 

218.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY— An  examination  of  selected  problem  areas  in 
social  psychology  including  social  factors  in  cognition,  models  of  social  interaction, 
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conformity  and  social  influence,  and  attitude  development  and  change.  Recent 
research  is  emphasized  in  relation  to  its  historical  context  and  its  bearing  on  the 
development  of  theory.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Jones 

229,  230.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH— A  senior  research  seminar  for 
advanced  students.  The  student  conducts  an  original  investigation  under  staff 
supervision.  A  formal  written  report  of  the  study  will  be  required.  Group  dis- 
cussions of  significant  research  areas.  Prerequisites:  Participation  by  departmental 
invitation  only;  restricted  to  senior  majors  who  have  maintained  a  B  average  in 
all  psychology  courses.  Students  graduating  with  distinction  in  psychology  will  be 
selected  from   among  registrants   in   this  course.     6   s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Brehm 

236.  THEORETICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  techniques  of  theory  construction  in  psychology.  The  discussion  of 
these  methodological  issues  will  be  coordinated  with  the  analysis  of  concrete  formu- 
lations in  contemporary  psychological  theory.  Prerequisite:  6  s.h.  in  psychology 
or  special  permission  of  the  instructor  of  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies. 
3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Koch 

242.  MEASUREMENT  OF  APTITUDES,  INTEREST  AND  ACHIEVEMENT.- 
A  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychological  measurement  as  applied  to 
aptitude,  interest  and  achievement  testing.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  psychology 
or  educational  psychology    (6  hours  of  which  may  be  taken  concurrently).    3  s.h. 

Professor  Kuder 

265.  FUNDAMENTAL  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH.—  Introduction  to  probability  and  the  use  of  statistics  in  de- 
scription and  hypothesis  testing  in  psychology  including  the  following  applica- 
tions: correlational  techniques,  chi-square  and  t  tests,  distribution-free  tests  and 
one-way  analysis  of  variance.   Prerequisite:  Psychology  117-118  or  equivalent.    3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

266.  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH.— The  basic  theory  and  applications  of  analysis  of  variance  techniques 
to  complex  experimental  designs  will  be  covered.  Additional  advanced  techniques, 
including  factor  analysis,  will  be  introduced.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  265  or 
equivalent.    3  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

DEPARTMENTAL    MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  91   or  equivalent. 

Major  Requirements:  For  A.B.  degree,  24  semester  hours  in  psychology  includ- 
ing: Psychology  91  and  117-118,  and  at  least  one  course  numbered  above  140. 

For  B.S.  degree,  24  semester  hours  in  psychology  including:  Psychology  91,  108, 
117-118  and  at  least  two  courses  numbered  above  140. 

Related  Work:  18  semester  hours  which  may  include  certain  courses  in  chemis- 
try, economics,  education,  English,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  political 
science,   sociology-anthropology  and   zoology. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

RELIGION 

ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     PRICE,     CHAIRMAN;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     BRADLEY,     DIRECTOR     OF 

UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    LANCFORD,    SUPERVISOR    OF    FRESHMAN 

INSTRUCTION;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSORS    PHILLIPS    AND    POTEATJ     VISITING    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR    BAKER;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    DANIELS,    JONES    AND    OSBORN;    DRS. 

SULLIVAN     AND    WINTERMUTE;     MESSRS.    JAMES,    WALKER,    AND    WILLIAMS 

The  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  program  of  instruction  in  religion  is  to  make 
the  students  aware  of  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  in  the 
contemporary  world,  and  to  help  him  appreciate  its  significance  in  his  own  exper- 
ience. Attention  is  centered  on  the  Bible,  the  history  and  thought  of  Christianity, 
and  the  development  of  other  religious  traditions.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses 
designed   to   fulfill   the   University   requirement   in    religion,   advanced   courses  are 
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offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  specially  interested  students.  In  every  case  the  student 
is  encouraged  to  consider  carefully  his  own  religious  convictions,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  reach  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  his  role  in  the  world  and  of  his 
relation   to  God. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion  are 
eligible  to  elect  any  course  numbered  100  or  above,  except  those  for  which  addi- 
tional prerequisites  are  prescribed.  Courses  numbered  below  100  may  not  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  completed  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion. 

1-2.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  literature  is  examined  in  the  light  of  its  origin  in  the 
history  and  religion  of  the  people  of  the  Bible,  in  order  that  its  theological  signifi- 
cance in  its  own  day  and  in  ours  may  be  understood.   Open  only  to  freshmen.  6  s.h. 

Staff 

51-52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  survey  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
similar  to  Religion  1-2  but  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion 
1-2.    6  s.h.  Staff 

55.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE.-An  introduction  to  the  historical  and 

critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  considers  the  principal  per- 
sons, events,  ideas,  and  practices  contained  in  the  Biblical  record,  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  the  present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  for  Religion  1-2  or  51-52.     3  s.h. 

Associate   Professors  Bradley  and  Price;  Assistant 
Professor   Daniels;    Dr.   Wintermute 

65.  JESUS:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE.-A  detailed  examination  of  the 
Gospel  records,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  conceptions  of  Christ  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
to  his  contemporary  significance.    Prerequisite:  Religion  55.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Phillips 

85.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.-A  brief  analysis  of  the 
Biblical  and  historical  bases  for  the  Christian  understanding  of  man's  moral  situa- 
tion, followed  by  a  study  of  the  social  implications  of  Christianity  in  such  areas 
of  life  as  marriage,  race,  the  political  and  economic  order,  etc.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to  moral  philosophy.  Prerequisite: 
Religion   55.    3   s.h.  Assistant   Professors   Langford   and   Osborn 

93.  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LIVING  RELIGIONS.-An  introductory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  and  methods  of  the 
study  of  world  religions.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  religion  in  primitive  cul- 
ture, the  world's  living  religions  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  historical  development 
and  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  contemporary  importance  of  each.  Prerequisite: 
Religion   55.    3    s.h.  Associate    Professor   Bradley; 

Dr.   Sullivan 

111.  THE  PROPHETS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.-A  study  of  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  prophetic  movements,  the  message  of  the  prophets  in  their  his- 
torical setting,  the  contributions  of  this  movement  to  the  Biblical  view  of  God 
and  history,  and  the  significance  of  the  prophets  for  today.  3  s.h.    Dr.  Wintermute 

120.  RELIGIOUS  QUESTS  OF  THE  GRECO-ROMAN  WORLD.-The  religious 
movements  in  the  Hellenistic  age  which  influenced  the  rise  of  Christianity:  the 
various  developments  in  post-exilic  Judaism;  Persian  dualism;  the  Greek  mystery 
cults;   Stoic  philosophy;  and  emperor  worship.    3  s.h. 

121.  THE  MISSION  AND  MESSAGE  OF  JESUS.-An  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospels,  designed  to  afford  the  student  a  fuller  understanding  of 
Jesus  and  his  mission.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Re- 
ligion 65.     3   s.h.  Associate    Professor    Price;    Assistant    Professor   Daniels 

123.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  PAUL.-A  study  of  the  available  sources 
for  the  life  of  Paul,  his  role  in  the  expansion  of  the  Christian  movement,  the  most 
important  aspects  of  his  thought,  and  his  continuing  influence.    3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Daniels 
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124.  THE  EARLY  CHURCH  FROM  PAUL  TO  IRENAEUS.-Early  Christian 
history  through  the  second  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Christianity's 
relation  to  Rome,  and  to  the  developing  organization,  ministry,  and  theology 
of  the  Church.    3  s.h. 

131.  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  EARLY  CHURCH 
THROUGH  THE  REFORMATION— A  study  of  events,  trends,  personalities,  and 
interpretations  that  have  shaped  Christianity  from  the  time  of  the  early  Church 
through  the  sixteenth  century,  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Christian 
heritage  and  to  contribute  to  his  understanding  of  contemporary  Christianity.  3  s.h. 

Visiting   Associate   Professor   Baker 

133.  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION.-A  study 
of  events,  trends,  personalities,  and  interpretations  which  have  shaped  Christianity 
since  the  Reformation,  with  emphasis  upon  those  which  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  contemporary   religious  situation.    3   s.h. 

Visiting  Associate   Professor  Baker 

135.  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY.-A  study  of  the  development  of  Christian 
thought  and  practice  as  reflected  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  such  key  persons  as 
Augustine,  Luther,  and  Wesley.    3   s.h.  Visiting  Associate   Professor  Baker 

137.  PROTESTANTISM  IN  AMERICA.-A  study  of  representative  men,  move- 
ments, and  thought  in  American  Protestantism  to   1918.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Jones 

138.  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.-Judaism, 
Catholicism,  and  Protestantism  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  distinctive 
beliefs  and  practices.  A  comparison  is  made  of  common  and  dissimilar  features. 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Phillips 

140.  CHRISTIAN  BELIEFS.-An  introductory  study  of  important  Christian 
teachings  concerning  God,  Jesus  Christ,  sin  and  salvation,  etc.,  intended  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  student's  evaluation  of  his  own  religious  concepts.    3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Langford 

144.  PROBLEMS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.-A  study  of  the  relation  of 
belief  in  God  to  various  other  types  of  knowledge  and  experience,  such  as  the 
research  of  natural  and  social  scientists  and  the  facts  of  suffering,  human  tragedy, 
and  evil.     3  s.h.  Assoc.  Prof.  Poteat,  Assistant  Professor  Langford 

149.  CURRENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.-  Contemporary 
types  of  Christian  thought  as  seen  through  the  writings  of  such  leading  repre- 
sentatives as  Karl  Barth,  John  Baillie,  Paul  Tillich,  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Osborn 

152.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.-A  systematic  study  of  the  ethical  implications 
of  Biblical  religion.  Attention  is  given  both  to  the  historical  development  of  the 
Christian  ethic  and  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  in  the  various  aspects 
of  contemporary  social  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  state,  race,  etc.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion  85.     3  s.h. 

Assistant    Professor    Osborn 

156.  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY.-  Marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily in  American  society  studied  from  the  Christian  perspective.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  teachings  of  the  churches  and  of  psychologists  and  sociologists 
concerning  courtship  and  marriage,  sex,  parent-child  relationships,  mixed  mar- 
riages, and  divorce.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Phillips 

160.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.-A  study  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
Church,  with  emphasis  upon  the  philosophy,  objectives  and  functions  of  Christian 
education.    3   s.h.  Assistant   Professor   Daniels 

175.     NON-CHRISTIAN     RELIGIONS     OF    THE     MODERN     WORLD.-An 

examination  of  the  beliefs  of  Islam  and  the  religions  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  sacred  literature,  world  view,  history,  and 
cultural  and  social  significance  of  the  principal  non-Christian  religions.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion  93.    3  s.h. 

Associate    Professor    Bralley 
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187.  RELIGIOUS  VALUES  IN  CLASSICAL  AND  EUROPEAN  LITERA- 
TURE.—A  consideration  of  the  religious  insights,  explicit  and  implied,  in  repre- 
sentative writers.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Henry 

201-202.  SENIOR  SEMINAR  IN  RELIGION.-Critical  research  in  significant 
aspects  of  religion.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Daniels 

228.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN- 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  these  writings,  the  provenance  of  their  thought  forms  and 
symbolism,  their  influence  on  the  early  Church,  and  their  contemporary  signifi- 
cance.  Prerequisite:    permission   of   the  instructor.    3   s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Price 

270.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDUS.-Hinduism  studied  through  its  re- 
ligious literature  from  the  Vedic  period  to  modern  times.  Attention  will  center 
on  ways  of  salvation  in  philosophical  and  epic  literature,  heresies  and  sects,  Mus- 
lim influences,  and  the  role  of  religion  in  modern  India.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  the  instructor.    3  s.h.  Associate  Proffssor  Bradley 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion.  (The 
sequence  Religion    1-2  or  51-52  is  recommended.) 

Major  Requirements:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  selected  as  follows: 

1.  Three  hours  from   111,   121,   123. 

2.  Six  hours  from   124,  131,   133,   137. 

3.  Three  hours  from   140,  144,  152. 

4.  Three  hours  from   138,   175. 

5.  Three  hours  in  the  Senior  year  at  the  200  level  other  than  201-202. 

6.  Six  hours  elected  from  the  department  curriculum. 

Related  Work:  Eighteen  semester  hours,  including  a  minimum  of  six  hours  in 
each  of  two  departments.  There  is  no  restriction  in  principle  as  to  departments  in 
which  related  work  may  be  taken.  The  departmental  major  adviser  will  take  into 
consideration  the  vocational  objective  of  the  student  and  the  need  to  select  courses 
which  will  strengthen  his  major  work. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR     DAVIS,     CHAIRMAN;      PROFESSOR     DOW,     DIRECTOR     OF     UNDERGRADUATE     STUDIES 
IN     FRENCH;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     FEIN,     DIRECTOR    OF     UNDERGRADUATE     STUDIES    IN 
SPANISH;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  CORDLE,  SUPERVISOR  OF  FRESHMAN   INSTRUCTION   IN 
FRENCH;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   TORRE,   SUPERVISOR  OF   FRESHMAN    INSTRUCTION 
IN    SPANISH;     PROFESSORS    CASTELLANO,    PREDMORE,    AND    WALTON;     ASSO- 
CIATE    PROFESSOR    CHERPACK;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS    CASTELLANO, 
DOW,     FLINT,     GRANT,     MILLER,     VINCENT,     AND     WALKER;      DRS. 
BUSH,    DANIEL,    AND    RIPLEY;     MESSRS.    BARLOW,    SANDBERG, 
AND     TETEL;      MRS.     BRYAN,     MRS.     CAULT,     AND     MRS. 
GILLETTE 

French  91-92  and  Spanish  91-92  are  the  prerequisites  for  all  elective  courses. 
Some  preparation  in  courses  of  the  100  level  is  prerequisite  to  election  of  courses 
above  200,  except  by  special  authorization  of  the  department. 

Students  who,  by  reason  of  foreign  residence,  have  had  special  opportunities  in 
French  or  Spanish  must  be  classified  by  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

FRENCH 
1-2.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.    6  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Assistant  Professor  Grant  and  Staff 
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63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH— The  progressive  development  of  skills  in 
speaking,  understanding,  and  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  1-2  or  two  years  of 
high-school  French.   6  s.h.    (e  &  w)  Assistant  Professor  Walker  and  Staff 

91-92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE.-Readings  from  repre 
sentative  French  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  reading  correlated  with 
discussion  in  French  of  content  and  ideas.  Prerequisite:  French  63-64  or  equivalent. 
6  s.h.     (e  &  w)  Professor  Walton  and  Staff 

97.  SPOKEN  FRENCH.— Intensive  instruction  in  the  spoken  language:  con- 
temporary French  prose  provides  the  basis  for  vocabulary  building,  and  for  prac- 
tice in  structural  patterns.  Does  not  satisfy  the  minimum  uniform  requirement. 
Limited  to  15  students.  Prerequisite:  French  64.    3  s.h.  Professor  Dow 

104.  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.-An  introduction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Renaissance  as  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Rabelais  and  Mon- 
taigne, Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay.   3  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Vincent 

105.  FRENCH  COMEDY  FROM  MEDIEVAL  FARCE  TO  BEAUMARCHAIS.- 

A  study  of  the  comic  theater  from  the  beginnings  to  eigtheenth  century  satire,  with 
special  consideration  of  Moliere.  The  course  will  trace  the  development  of  the 
French  theatrical  tradition,  with  its  commentary  on  human  nature  and  the  con- 
temporary scene.    3  s:h.   (w)  Assistant  Professor  Walker 

106.  THE  WORLDS  OF  ROUSSEAU.-Studies  of  Rousseau's  conception  of  the 
real  world  (the  Discours),  the  ideal  world  Emile  and  the  Contrat  Social),  the 
fictional  world  (La  Noiwelle  Helo'ise),  and  his  personal  world  (the  Confessions  and 
the  Reveries).    3  s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor  Cherpack 

108.  THE  FRENCH  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT.-The  impact  of  the  modern 
world  on  the  French  thinkers  and  great  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Readings  from  Rousseau;  the  eyewitness  testimony  of  Chateaubriand;  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Musset,  and  Hugo.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Grant 

111.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  survey  of  the 
French  theatre  from  the  Romantic  period  to  the  Theatre  libre.     3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor  Dow 

112.  FRENCH  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Reading  of  rep- 
resentative plays  selected  from  the  works  of  Bernstein,  Maeterlinck,  Romains, 
Sarment,  Vildrac,  J. -J.  Bernard,  Claudel,  Lenormand,  Pagnol,  Giraudoux,  and 
Anouilh.    3   s.h.    (e)  Professor   Dow 

127,  128.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION.-During  the 
first  semester  elements  of  syntax  are  briefly  reviewed,  along  with  constant  drill  in 
the  conversational  idiom.  In  the  second  semester,  there  are  exercises  in  free  compo- 
sition with  intensified  treatment  of  pronounciation  and  diction.     6  s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Dow 

134.  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT.-An  introduction 
to  the  essential  currents  in  French  thought  since  1885.  Representative  literary 
works  are  used  as  a  basis  for  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  contemporary  scene. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Cordle 

213.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  initial  phase.  Readings  from  Malherbe,  Bal- 
zac, Voiture,  Descartes,  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  others,    s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Walton 

214.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  maturity.  Readings  from  Pascal,  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Madame  de  Sevigne\  La  Bruyere, 
Saint-Simon,    and   others.     3    s.h.     (e)  Professor    Walton 

219,  220.  OLD  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.-Reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  representative  texts  of  the  Medieval  Period  accompanied  by  a  study  of 
the  evolution  of  the  language.    6  s.h.   (e)  Assistant  Professor  Vincent 

221.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-The  initial  phrase. 
The  Romantic  hero  in  conflict  with  society,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  works  of 
Stendhal   and   Balzac.    3  s.h.      (e)  Assistant   Professor   Grant 
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222.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-A  continuation  of 
221.  the  decline  of  the  individual  hero.  Flaubert  and  Zola  will  receive  intensive 
study.    3  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

227.  FRENCH  POETRY  SINCE  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER.-Readings  from  the 
principal  figures  of  the  Parnassian  and  Symbolist  movements,  including  Baudelaire, 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Heredia,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme,  Regnier.    3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Walton 

238.  ANATOLE  FRANCE.— Analysis  of  the  principal  phases  of  his  work  and  its 
relation  to  the  French  tradition.  Reading  of  his  poetry,  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard,  Thais,  Le  Jardin  d'Epicure,  Les  Dieux  ont  soif,  Le  Lys  Rouge,  L'Ue  des 
Pingouins,  part  of  La   Vie  Litteraire.  3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Walton 

241,  242.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  THE  AGE  OF  EN- 
LIGHTENMENT.—First  semester:  The  new  philosophy  and  its  propagation.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  involving  texts  by  Fontenelle.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  and  others.  Second  semester:  The  crisis  in  literary  aesthetics. 
Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  bearing  on  the  clash  between  Classicism  and 
new  literary  orientations.    6  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Cherpack 

245.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1895-1925. 
—The  mentamorphoses  of  Symbolism  (Proust,  Gide,  Claude!).  Extensive  readings 
from  the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.  3  s.h.    (e)    Associate  Professor  Cordle 

246.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1925-1955. 
—The  Existentialist  conversion  (Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus),  Extensive  readings  from 
the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.    3  s.h.      (e)  Associate  Professor  Cordle 

ITALIAN 
181-182.  ITALIAN.— Intensive  introduction   to   the  language.    Modern  readings. 
Completion  of  the  second  college  year  of  another  foreign  language  will  normally  be 
required  as  a  prerequisite.     6  s.h.    (e)  Mr.  Tetel 

SPANISH 
1-2.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.     6  s.h.    (e  &  w 

Assistant   Professor   Miller   and   Staff 
63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.— Progressive  development  of  skills  in  speak- 
ing, understanding,  and  reading.    Prerequisite:   Spanish   1-2  or  two  years  of  high- 
school  Spanish.    6  s.h.      (e  &  w)  Assistant  Professor  Flint  and  Staff 

91-92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-Readings  from  repre- 
sentative Spanish  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  reading  correlated  with 
discussion  in  Spanish  of  content  and  ideas.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  63-64  or  equiva- 
lent.    6  s.h.      (e   &   w)  Professor   Castellano  and  Staff 

94.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-Readings 
from  representative  Spanish  American  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  read- 
ing correlated  with  discussion  in  Spanish  of  content  and  ideas.  This  course  is 
offered  sometimes  as  an  alternate  to  Spanish  92  and  is  accepted  in  fulfillment  of 
major  and  graduation  requirements.    3  s.h.    (e  &  w) 

Professor   Castellano   and   Staff 

97.  SPOKEN  SPANISH.— Intensive  instruction  in  the  spoken  language:  con- 
temporary Spanish  prose  provides  the  basis  for  vocabulary  building,  and  for  prac- 
tice in  structural  patterns.  Does  not  satisfy  the  minimum  uniform  requirement. 
Limited  to  15  students.    Prerequisite:  Spanish  64.    3  s.h.  Professor  Predmore 

156.  REPRESENTATIVE  WRITERS  OF  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERA- 
TURE.—Study  of  works  which  are  examples  of  the  principal  literary  currents  after 
1880,  with  particular  reference  to  their  relationship  to  social  ideas  and  problems 
in  the  same  period.    3  s.h.      (e)  Associate   Professor  Fein 

161.  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  OLDER  PERIOD.-Reading  and  interpretation 
of  representative  Spanish  writers  from  the  beginnings  through  the  Golden  Age. 
3  s.h.     (e)  Assistant  Professor  Miller 
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162.  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  MODERN  PERIOD.-Reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  representative  writers  from  Romanticism  to  the  present.    3  s.h.    (e) 

Associate   Professor   Torre 

164.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION— This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  Spanish  cultural  heritage  through  the  study  of  selected  historical, 
literary,  and  artistic  materials.     3  s.h.    (e)  Assistant  Professor  Flint 

175.  PHONETICS  AND  DICTION— This  course  is  designed  to  perfect  the 
student's  pronunciation  and  to  improve  his  diction.  Use  is  made  of  tape  re- 
cordings for  practice  and  for  corrective  purposes.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  91-92,  or 
97,  or' permission  of  the  instructor.     3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Castellano 

176.  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION.-This  course  is  designed  to  develop  fa- 
cility of  expression  through  constant  drill  on  vocabulary  and  conversational  idiom. 
Time  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  essentials  of  Spanish  syntax.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  175  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    3  s.h.    (e)  Professor  Castellano 

255.  MODERN  LATIN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-The  coming  of  age  of 
Latin  American  literature  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Modernist  movement.    3  s.h.    (e)         Associate  Professor  Fein 

256.  CONTEMPORARY  LATIN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-Trends  in  Latin 
American  literature  after  the  Modernist  movement.  Analysis  of  significant  works 
in   various   genres.     3    s.h.    (e)  Associate   Professor   Fein 

257.  OLD  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.-The  historical  development  of  the  language 
together  with   illustrative  readings.  3   s.h.      (e)  Professor  Davis 

258.  OLD  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  early  Renaissance.     3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Davis 

260.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  SYNTAX.-Study  of  fundamental  diffi- 
culties iii  the  language;  practice  in  writing  idiomatic  Spanish;  exercises  in  free 
composition.  For  students  who  have  a  satisfactory  command  of  Spanish  grammar 
and  fair  conversational  ability.  Prerequisites:  Spanish  175,  176,  or  permission.  3  s.h. 
(e)  Professor  Castellano 

261.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.-A  study  of  literary  and  social  trends 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings  will  be  selected  from  the  novels 
of  Valera,  Pereda,  Gald6s,  Pardo  Baz&n,  Blasco  Ibdnez,  and  their  contemporaries. 
3   s.h.    (e)  Professor  Davis 

264.  MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  THEATRE.-A  brief  re- 
view of  the  modern  and  contemporary  Spanish  theatre  from  the  period  of  Romanti- 
cism. Lectures,  reading,  and  discussion  of  the  most  representative  works  of  Bena- 
vente,  Martinez  Sierra,  los  hermanos  Quintero,  etc.  3  s.h.     (e) 

Professor  Castellano 

265.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  CERVANTES.-The  life  and  thought  of 
Cervantes  with  special  emphasis  on  his  Quijote.  3  s.h.    (e)         Professor  Predmore 

266.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  THE  DRAMA.-Study  of  the  chief  Spanish 
dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  readings  of  representative  plays  of  this 
period.   3  s.h.     (e)  Professor  Castellano 

275.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  ESSAY  AND  LYRIC 
POETRY.— A  study  of  the  revision  of  national  values  and  literary  expression  in  the 
twentieth  century  with  particular  reference  to  the  crisis  of  1898  and  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Spanish  tradition  through  extrapeninsular  influences.  3  s.h.    (e) 

Professor   Predmore 

276.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE:  NOVEL.-  A  study  of  tra- 
dition and  innovation  in  the  twentieth  century  Spanish  novel  with  emphasis  on 
the  novels  of  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Valle  Inclin,  and  Perez  de  Ayala.     3  s.h.      (e) 

Professor    Predmore 

THE   TEACHING   OF   ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

RL218.  THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.-  Evaluation  of  ob- 
jectives and  methods;  a  study  of  the  practical  problems  involved  in  teaching  these 
languages  on   the  elementary,  secondary,  and   college  level;    analysis  of  textbooks, 
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special  foreign  language  programs,  audio-visual  aids;  critical  examination  of  mod- 
ern techniques  in  written   and  oral   testing.     3   s.h.    (e)  Professor  Dow 

DEPARTMENTAL   MAJOR 

Prerequisites: 

For  French:  French  91-92  or  equivalent. 
For  Spanish:   Spanish  91-92  or  equivalent. 

Major   Requirements: 

For  French:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  must  be  completed 
in  courses  numbered  above  100  and  must  include:  (a)  127,  128;  (b)  six  semester 
hours  of  literature  in  courses  numbered  above  200. 

For  Spanish:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  must  be  completed 
in  courses  numbered  above  100  and  must  include:  (a)  six  semester  hours  of  courses 
175,  176,  260;    (b)  six  semester  hours  of  literature  in  courses  numbered  above  200. 

RELATED   WORK 

Majors  in  Romance  Languages  will  select,  with  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies,  appropriate  courses  from  the  following  fields:  (1)  other 
languages  and  literatures;  (2)  history;  (3)  philosophy;  (4)  appreciation  courses  in 
music  and  art;  and  occasionally  from  other  fields  deemed  suitable. 

RUSSIAN 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    JEZIERSKI,    PAVLOV ;     MRS.    PAVLOV 

1-2.  INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    RUSSIAN    LANGUAGE.-Fundamentals    of 

Russian    grammar,    graded    readings,    aural    comprehension,    introduction    to    the 
spoken   tongue.  6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

63-64.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.-Rapid  review  of  fundamen- 
tals, detailed  study  of  problems  in  grammar,  vocabulary  building,  development  of 
rapid  reading  skills,  practice  in  composition  and  spoken  Russian.  Prerequisite: 
Russian   1-2  or  equivalent.    6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

91-92.  ADVANCED  RUSSIAN.-Systematic  study  of  syntax  and  stive  in  the 
written  and  spoken  language.  Readings  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
authors.  Oral  and  written  reports.  Conducted  in  Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian 
63-64,    or    equivalent.    6    s.h.     (w)  Assistant    Professor    Pavlov 

101,  102.  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE  THROUGH  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.— Russian  prose,  poetry  and  criticism,  with  special  attention 
to  more  recent  periods.  Readings  (from  The  Igor  Tale  to  Blok)  in  English.  Lec- 
tures and  class  discussions.     6  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

103.  SOVIET  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE.-Literature  since  1917,  as  a 
continuation  of  nineteenth-century  traditions  and  as  a  response  to  Soviet  ideology. 
Readings    (in  English)  from  major  works  of  prose,  poetry  and  drama.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

105.  THE  RUSSIAN  THEATRE  AND  DRAMA.-Russian  drama  from  its  be- 
ginnings to  contemporary  practice.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  readings  of  plays 
(Pushkin  to  Majakovskij)  in  English.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

112.  PUSHKIN  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  RUSSIAN  REALISM.-An  intensive 
study  of  the  works  of  Russia's  greatest  poet.  Readings  in  English  or  Russian. 
Prerequisite:   Russian   101  or  instructor's  consent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

201,  202.  THE  NOVELISTS  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  RUSSIA.-De- 
velopment  of  the  Russian  novel  against  the  European  background,  with  emphasis 
on  Dostoevskij  and  Tolstoj.  Extensive  readings  in  English  or  Russian.  Lectures, 
oral  reports,  class  discussions  and  term  paper.    6  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Russian  1-2. 

Major  Requirements:  Russian  63-64  and  18  semester  hours  in  the  department 
including  91-92  and  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  senior-graduate  courses. 
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Related  Work:  18  semester  hours  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  department 
from  the  humanities,  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

PROFESSOR      MCKINNEV,      CHAIRMAN;      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSOR      ROY.      DIRECTOR      OF      UNDER- 
GRADUATE    STUDIES;      PROFESSORS     LABARRE      AND     THOMPSON;      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSORS 
BACK,     KERCKHOFF,     MADDOX,     PREISS,     AND     SMITH;      ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS     SIMPSON,     TURK,     AND     WHITRIDCE 

91-92.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.— An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of 
social  life;  its  origin,  evolution  and  organization  as  illustrated  in  the  study  of  a 
number  of  concrete  social  problems.     6  s.h.    (e&w)  Staff 

93.  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.-Origins  and  distribution  of  mankind;  a 
survey  of  human  palaeontology  and  human  biology,  world  archaeology,  pre- 
history and  languages;  and  the  origins  of  the  family,  primitive  economics,  arts, 
social  and  political  organization.  Special  attention  is  given  to  primitive  peoples. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Frofeesor  LaBarre 

94.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  dynamics  of  culture,  the 
causal  factors,  functions,  integration  and  disintegration,  diffusion,  growth  and 
change  of  cultures.     Emphasis  is   upon    the  simpler  societies.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  LaBarre 

101.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.-A  more  intensive  version  of  course  91-92,  which 
enables  the  student  to  complete  the  introductory  course  in  sociology  in  one  semes- 
ter 5  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

131.  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD:  AMERICAN  INDIAN.-A  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America,  including  a  study  of  origins 
and  prehistory,  archaeology,  physical  anthropology,  languages,  material  culture, 
social  and  political  organization,  economics  and  religion,  discussed  in  terms  of 
the   "culture   area"   concept.      3    s.h.    (w)  Professor   LaBarre 

135.  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD:  AFRICA,  ASIA,  AND  OCEANIA.-A  com- 
prehensive survey  of  non-European  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  covering  available 
prehistory,  archaeology,  racial  affiliations,  languages,  material  culture,  social  and 
political  organization,  economics  and  religion,  discussed  in  terms  of  the  "culture 
area"  concept.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  LaBarre 

142.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION.-An  analysis  of  the 
role  of  radio,  the  press,  magazines,  movies  and  television  in  modern  societies.  An 
examination  of  the  selective  audiences,  content  characteristics,  controlling  elements, 
and  organizational  structure  of  the  various  media  of  mass  communication.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Smith 

145.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.— Using  historical,  demographic,  and  ecological 
materials  for  background,  urban  society  is  studied  with  respect  to  its  institutions, 
interactional  patterns,  differentiation,  integration,  disorganization,  and  decentraliza- 
tion.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Smith 

146.  INDUSTRY  AND  SOCIETY.-A  study  of  industrial  institutions  in  their 
interrelationships  with  other  forms  of  social  behavior  in  the  broad  cultural  setting 
of  western  civilization.  Attention  will  center  upon  analysis  of  specific  social 
problems  resulting  from  the  impact  of  industrial  change.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate   Professor  Roy 

150.  THE   FAMILY.— Analysis   of   the   American    family   as   an    institutionalized 

group  and  its  relationship  with  other  institutions  and  structural   features  such  as 

social  class  and  ethnic  group.     Special  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  research 

in  this  area.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Kerckhoff 

153.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTH.-The  developing  regional  organization 
of  the  world  economy  studied  with  especial  reference  to  Southern  life.  A  survey 
of  the  composition  and  distribution  of  population,  races  and  race  relations. 
Primary  emphasis  is  upon   social  change.     3  s.h.    (vv)  Professor  Thompson 

154.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  ARTS.-An  analysis  of  the  social  relations 
of  the  world  of  the  arts    (painting  and  sculpture,  music,  and  literature)  with  em- 
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phasis  upon   creative  artists,  art  publics,  art  organizations  and  art  works  as   they 
function  in  their  social-cultural  milieux.   3  s.h.   (e)    Assistant  Professor  Whitridge 

155.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  analysis  and 
appraisal  of  the  various  factors  that  affect  human  relations  in  industry.  The  inter- 
personal and  intergroup  relationships  within  the  individual  industrial  unit  which 
determine  its  efficiency  as  an  economic  and  social  institution  and  the  social  con- 
ditions in   the  community   as   they  affect  social   relations.     3  s.h.    (vv) 

Associate    Professor   Roy 

159.  THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA.-A  study  of  the  history  and  changing  status 
of  the  Negro  regarded  as  a  symbol  and  protagonist  of  minority  groups  in  America 
and  elsewhere.     3  s.h.    (vv)  Professor  Thompson 

171.  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PROPAGANDA.-Relations  among  the  concepts 
of  public  communication,  culture,  and  social  organization  are  analyzed.  The  in- 
fluence of  interest  groups,  elites,  mass  media,  and  personal  contacts  on  opinion 
formation  is  examined.  Methods  of  opinion-research  and  analysis  of  propaganda 
content  are  discussed.     3   s.h.    (w)  Assistant   Professor  Turk 

172.  COLLECTIVE  BEHAVIOR  AND  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS.-Examination 
of  disruptive  and  relatively  unorganized  aspects  of  social  phenomena  such  as 
crowd  behavior,  fads,  rumors,  crazes  and  social  movements  as  indexes  of  social 
disequilibrium  and  potential  sources  of  social  change.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff 

191.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  CASK  INVESTIGATION.-A  non-professional 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  research  techniques  em- 
ployed in  the  case  study  of  the  interrelationships  of  personality  and  culture  in 
various   fields   of  sociological   and   anthropological    interest.     3   s.h.    (e) 

Assistant  Professor  Whitridge 

192.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICAL  PROCESSES.-A  non-mathematical, 
general  introduction  to  the  logic  of  statistical  inference  employing  sociological 
data.  Principles  of  large  sample  theory;  normal,  binomial,  and  chi  square 
sampling  distributions;  simple  probability;  and  nonparametric  alternatives  are 
considered.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Turk 

232.  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION.-The  ethnography,  the  social  functions,  and  the 
sociopsychological   meanings  of  religion   in  primitive  societies.     3  s.h.    (vv) 

Professor   LaBarre 

234.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIETY.-The  sociology  and  social  psychology  of 
human  personality,  its  origins  in  the  primary  group,  its  nature  and  varieties  and 
its  integrations  into  secondary  group  institutions.     3  s.h.    (vv)     Professor  LaBarre 

236.  PERSONALITY  AND  CULTURE.-The  influence  of  culture  patterns  and 
social  institutions  upon  character  structure,  socialization  of  the  individual,  and  the 
dynamics  of  human  personality.  Comparative  anthropological  materials  will  be 
drawn    upon.      Prerequisite:    Course   234.      3    s.h.    (w)  Professor   LaBarre 

241.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION.-The  nature  of  hierarchical  and  vertical 
differentiation  in  the  economic,  political  and  prestige  structures  in  modern  so- 
cieties. The  interrelationship  of  class,  status  and  power  strata  and  their  influence 
on  social  institutions,  personality  structure,  and  group  and  individual  behavior. 
3  s.h.    (vv)  Associate   Professor  Roy 

242.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS.-The  social 
significance  of  work.  Analysis  of  forces  changing  the  contemporary  occupational 
structure,  typical  career  patterns  of  professions  and  occupations,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  occupational   groups.     3   s.h.    (vv)  Professor   McKinney 

247.  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIETY -This  course  seeks  to  provide  a  frame 
of  reference  for  the  analysis  and  ordering  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  diverse  cul- 
tures of  the  world,  the  State,  the  world  community,  the  Great  Society,  news, 
mass  behavior,  social   problems,  races  and  classes.     3  s.h.    (vv) 

Professor  Thompson 

253.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.-The  study  of  particular  institutions  and  the 
social   movements  out  of  which   they   developed,   with   emphasis  on    the   develop- 
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ment  of  general  propositions  concerning  the  nature,  function  and  importance  of 
institutions   in   society.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor  Thompson 

255.  RACE  AND  CULTURE— A  comparative  study  of  race  relations  in  world 
perspective  developed  around  such  themes  as  race  and  personal  identity,  the 
geography  and  ecology  of  race  relations,  the  idea  of  race,  and  race  conflict.  3  s.h. 
/w)  Professor  Thompson 

275.  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  AND  INDIVIDUAL  BEHAVIOR.-The  importance 
of  symbolic  interaction,  the  development  of  the  "self,"  the  social  structuring  of 
the  socialization  process,  individual  movement  within  the  social  structure,  and  the 
importance  of  membership   groups  and   reference  groups.     3   s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff 

281.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the 
development,  convergence  and  utilization  of  sociological  theory.  Prerequisite, 
15   s.h.  credit  in   sociology.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor   McKinney   and 

Associate  Professor  Preiss 

282.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS.-An  advanced  course  in 
general  sociology  designed  to  give  a  systematic  conception  of  social  order,  focusing 
on  its  structural  components  and  the  functions  they  serve.  Undergraduates  must 
have  at  least  15  s.h.  and  a  B  average  in  sociology  and  have  the  permission  of  the 
instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Thompson 

290-291.  METHODS  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.-Issues  involved  in 
establishing  and  testing  scientific  propositions;  the  nature  and  relationship  of 
concepts,  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws;  and  general  principles  of  research  design. 
Techniques,  such  as  sampling,  observation,  interviewing,  data  processing  and 
analysis  are  learned  through  study  and  practice.  This  is  a  professional  course 
intended  primarily  for  graduate  majors.  Undergraduates  who  have  at  least  15  s.h. 
and  a  B  average  in  sociology  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
6  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Smith 

296,  297.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.-Such  techniques  as  zero 
and  higher  order  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  partial  correlation,  analysis 
of  variance  and  covariance  and  factorial  design  are  studied.  Where  possible, 
analogous  non-parametric  techniques  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  192  or  its 
equivalent;  296  is  prerequisite  to  297.  Undergraduates  must  have  at  least  15  s.h. 
and  a  B  average  in  sociology  and  obtain  the  permission  of  the  instructor.   6  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff  and  Smith 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  91-92  or  101. 

Major  Requirements:  Eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  Department  in 
addition  to  Sociology  91-92  or  101,  including  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  Senior- 
Graduate  courses. 

Related  Work:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
are  normally  chosen  from  two  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  education,  his- 
tory, political  science  and  psychology.  Additional  courses  in  health  education, 
philosophy  and  religion  may  also  be  elected  as  related  work  when  indicated  by  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  student  and  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    HORN,    CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    ROBERTS,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRAD- 
UATE STUDIES;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   HUNTER,  SUPERVISOR  OF   FRESHMAN   INSTRUCTION; 
PROFESSORS    BOOKHOUT,    GRAY,    GREGG,    K.    SCHMIDT-NIELSEN,    WILBUR;     ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORS    BAILEY,    FLUKE,    LIVINGSTONE,    VERNBERG,    WARD;     ASSOCIATE    RE- 
SEARCH    PROFESSOR    B.     SCHMIDT-NIELSEN;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS    COST- 
LOW,    KLOPFER,    SANDEEN;    INSTRUCTORS   JOHNSON,    KENNY,    LARKIN, 
PATTON,    RHASIS 

1.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.— The  principles  of  biology  as  applied  to  animals.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course  must   be  qualified   to   take   Math.  21.     4  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

Assistant    Prokkssors   Klopfer   and   Sandeen,   and   Staff 
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2.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY— A  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1.     4  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

Professor  Bookhout;   Associate  Professor   Hunter;   and  Staff 

53.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY.-A  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  evolution  of  the  organ  systems  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2.  4 
s.h.   (vv)  Professor   Horn   and  Staff 

71.  HEREDITY  AND  EUGENICS.-Effects  of  environment  and  heredity  upon 
the  individual  and  populations;  interpretation  of  human  genetic  histories.  Pre- 
requisite:  one  year  of  zoology.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Ward 

92.  GENERAL  EMBRYOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  study  of  develop- 
mental processes.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1-2;  Chemistry  1,  2  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently).   Previous   training   in    comparative   anatomy    recommended.     4   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Gregg  and  Staff 

109.  EVOLUTION.— Analysis  of  the  processes  of  adaptation  and  evolution  in 
individuals,  populations,  and  genetic  systems.  Lectures  and  student  reports.  Pre- 
requisite: Genetics  or  consent  of  the  instructor.    3  s.h.     (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Klopfer 

110.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GENETICS.-The  principles  and  practical  applica- 
tions of  genetics  as  applied  to  animals.  (Primarily  for  majors  in  zoology.)  Lab- 
oratory.    Prerequisite:    two  years  of  zoology  or  consent  of  instructor.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ward 
120.  ORNITHOLOGY.-Lectures,   laboratory   and   field    trips  dealing  with   the 
classification,  adaptations,  and  natural  history  of  birds.     Prerequisite:   one  year  of 
zoology.     Zoology  53  recommended.     4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

151.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.-An  introductory  survey  of  physiological 
functions.  Prerequisites:  At  least  a  year  of  zoology  and  a  year  of  chemistry.  4  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Schmidt-Nielsen 

156.  VERTEBRATE  HISTOLOGY.-The  miscroscopic  structure  of  normal  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  the  vertebrate  body.  Training  will  be  given  in  the  preparation 
of  material  for  microscopic  study.     Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  zoology.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Roberts 

161.  ANIMAL  PARASITES.— An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles  involved  in  parasitism  of  animals  including  man.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  zoology.     4  s.h.    (e)  Associate  Professor  Hunter 

196.  SEMINAR:  CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ZOOLOGY.-Open  to  sen- 
ior departmental   majors.     2   s.h.    (w)  Staff 

FOR   SENIORS    AND   GRADUATES 

201.  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR— A  review  of  the  major  developments  in  the  field 
with  emphasis  on  recent  physiological  and  developmental  studies.  Prerequisites: 
Physiology,  Genetics  and  Evolution,  or  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Klopfer 

203.  ECOLOGY— Relation  of  animals  to  environment.  Lectures,  readings,  re- 
ports, conferences;  laboratory  and  field  work.  Prerequisites:  at  least  two  years  of 
zoology.    4  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Gray 

204.  ADVANCED  PARASITOLOGY— Lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory  work 
dealing  with  practical  and  theoretical  problems  of  classification,  morphology  and 
host  relations  of  animal  parasites.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology   161   or  equivalent;   or  permission  of  instructor.     4  s.h.    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Hunter 

210.  EXPERIMENTAL  GENETICS.-The  relationship  of  phenotype  to  genome 

and  environment;  cytogenetics,  recent  research  in  the  field  of  genetics.    Laboratory. 

Prerequisites:    Principles  of  heredity    (one  of  the  following:   Zoology   110,  Botany 

101,  202,  or  equivalent),  or  consent  of  instructor.     4  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Ward 

216.  LIMNOLOGY.— A  study  of  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  including  their  origin, 

development,    geochemistry,    energy    balance,    productivity    and    the    dynamics    of 

plant  and  animal  communities  living  in  them.    Lectures,  field  trips  and  laboratory 
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work.  Usually  offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2;  Physics 
1,  2;  Mathematics  21-22  (or  51);  and  one  year  of  biology;  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor.   4  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Livingstone 

219,  220.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS— Senior  majors  who  have  had  proper  training 
may  be  permitted  to  carry  on  special  work.  Permission  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  the  instructor  under  whom  the  student 
wishes  to  work.    Not  more  than  4  s.h.  may  be  counted  toward  major  work,    (w  &  e) 

Staff 

222.  ENTOMOLOGY.— A  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  and  classi- 
fication of  insects.     Prerequisite:   One  year  of  zoology.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Gray 

224.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY— A  study  of  life  histories,  adaptations,  ecology 
and  classification  of  vertebrate  animals.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  53.    4  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

228.  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY— Lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory 
work.     Prerequisites:  Zoology  53,  92,  271,  or  equivalent.     4  s.h. 

Professor  Gregg 

238.  SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY— The  fundamental  theory  and  practice  involved 
in  the  collection,  identification,  and  classification  of  animals.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.     Prerequisites:  Zoology   1,  2  and  permission  of  instructor.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bailey 

243.  CYTOLOGY— The  structure  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisites:  2  years  of  biology,  1  year  of  chemistry,  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.     4  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Roberts 

245.  RADIATION  BIOLOGY— An  introductory  course  which  deals  with  the 
basic  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  principles  upon  which  the  study  of  the 
biological  effects  of  radiation  is  based.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Usually 
offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  through  trigonometry,  col- 
lege physics,  inorganic  and   organic   chemistry.     4   s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Fluke 

249.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  INVERTEBRATE  EFFECTORS,  RECEPTORS  AND 
COORDINATION.— A  study  of  muscles,  chromatophores  and  other  effectors,  sense 
organs,  endocrine  and  nervous  integration  in  selected  invertebrate  animals.  Lec- 
tures, reports  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  2  years  of  zoology,  1  year  of  chemis- 
try, 1  year  of  physics    (may  be  taken  concurrently).     4  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Sandeen 

252.  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  physiological  mechanisms  of  ani- 
mals studied  on  a  comparative  basis.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  151  or  equivalent. 
4  s.h.   (w)  Professor  K.  Schmidt-Nielsen 

253.  ADVANCED  VERTEBRATE  MORPHOLOGY.-Descriptive  and  experi- 
mental studies  in  comparative  vertebrate  morphogenesis.  Lectures,  readings,  re- 
ports and  laboratory.  Usually  offered  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  Zoology 
53,  92.     4  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Horn 

271.  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  physiological  processes  of  living  matter 
approached  through  studies  of  cells  and  tissues.  Prerequisites:  3  semesters  of 
biology  and  Chemistry  151,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.    4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Wilbur;  Associate  Research 
Professor  B.  Schmidt-Nielsen 

274.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  structure,  functions,  and  habits 
of  invertebrate  animals  under  normal  and  experimental  conditions.  Field  trips 
will  be  made  to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  habitats. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.     Perequisites:   Zoology   1,  2.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Bookhout 

276.  PROTOZOOLOGY.— The  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy,  and  culture 
of.  protozoa.     Offered  in   alternate  years.     Prerequisites:    Zoology   1,  2.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Bookhout 
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278.  INVERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings  and  laboratory 
work  dealing  with  rearing,  life  history  and  development  of  invertebrates.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  Zoology.     4  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Bookhout 

MARINE  LABORATORY.  The  following  courses  are  given  at  Duke  University 
Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  N.  C:  S203,  Marine  Ecology;  S204,  Marine  Parasi- 
tology; S214,  Oceanography;  S250,  Physiological  Ecology  of  Marine  Animals,  S274, 
Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Consult  the  announcement  of  the  Duke  University 
Marine  Laboratory. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1  and  2. 

Major  Requirements  (for  both  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees):  A  minimum  of  24  s.h. 
of  zoology  including  at  least  one  course  in  two  of  the  following  three  areas:  mor- 
phology   (53,  92,  156,  or  278),  physiology    (151  or  271),  and  genetics    (71  or  110). 

Related   Work: 

A.B.  Degree:  Related  work  will  include  at  least  one  year  of  chemistry  with 
additional  work  usually  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  chemis- 
try, geology,  mathematics,  or  physics.  The  language  require- 
ment will  preferably  be  met  by  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

B.S.  Degree:  Related  work  will  include  chemistry  151  and  152  with  addi- 
tional work  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  geology,  mathe- 
matics, or  physics.  Language  requirements  may  be  met  by  two 
languages,   chosen   from   German,   French,  or   Russian. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on   Honors. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR      BROWN,      CHAIRMAN;      PROFESSOR      WILLIAMS;      ASSOCIATE      PROFESSORS      BRYAN, 

CARDNER    AND    PALMER;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    ARGES,    HAINES,    HARRAWOOD,    HOLLAND 

AND    THARP;     DR.     KUMAR;     MESSRS.     MIRZA,     MOLINA,     NESBITT,    RAJAN,    SERINKEN, 

TATLIDIL    AND    UNAL 

CE  61.  PLANE  SURVEYING— Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  topographic 
mapping;  rural  and  urban  land  surveys;  celestial  observations  for  azimuth;  tri- 
angulation;  introduction  to  photogrammetry.  Prerequisites:  Engrg.  1  and  Math  21. 
5   s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professors  Arges  and  Harrawood 

CE  72.  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  l.-Blending  of  granular  materials  and 
determination  of  their  physical  properties,  design  of  concrete  and  bituminous 
mixtures,  consistency   limits  of  soils.     1   s.h.    (w)        Assistant  Professor  Holland 

and  Staff 

CE  101.  MATERIALS  LABORATORY  II.-Testing  of  soils,  concrete,  and 
bituminous  mixtures.  Mechanical  analyses,  compaction,  consolidation,  triaxial, 
and  stability  tests,  analysis  of  test  results.  Prerequisite:  CE  72;  concurrent:  Engrg. 
107.    1  s.h.     (w)  Assistant  Professor  Holland  and  Staff 

CE  S110.  PLANE  SURVEYING.-Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  mapping;  celes- 
tial observations  for  azimuth;  triangulation.  Prerequisite:  trigonometry;  engi- 
neering  graphics   desirable.     4   s.h.    (w)  Assistant    Professor    Harrawood 
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CE  113.  ROUTE  SURVEYING.— Simple,  compound  and  reverse  curves;  spirals; 
earthwork  and  grading  plans.     Prerequisite:  CE  61.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor   Williams 

CE  116.  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING— Location,  design,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  and  city  streets;  soil  stabilization;  traffic  studies;  eco- 
nomics of  planning  and  design.     Prerequisite:   CE   113,   135.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Williams 

CE  118.  MATERIALS  OE  ENGINEERING.-Behavior  of  materials  under  load; 
mechanical  properties  as  criteria  for  failure;  elementary  metallurgy.  Ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals,  timber,  plastics,  stone  and  clay  products.  Prerequisites:  Engrg. 
107  and  109.    2  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

CE  121.  *HYDROLOGY.— Fundamentals  of  meteorology;  precipitation;  evapora- 
tion. Ground  water  development.  Stream  flow  and  stream  gaging.  Hydrograph 
analysis.  Flood  routing.  Field  trips  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Engrg.  128. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Williams 

*  Offered  only   upon   sufficient  demand ;    enrollment  limited. 

CE  123.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING.-Pipe  flow,  compound  pipe  systems, 
network  analysis,  analysis  and  problems  on  pumps  and  turbines,  fundamental 
aspects  of  hydrology.  Open  channel  flow,  non-uniform  flow  computations.  Irriga- 
tion and  drainage  problems.  Flood  control  and  hydraulic  structures.  Prerequisite: 
Engrg.   128.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Williams 

CE  124.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERING.-Engineering  and 
public  health  aspects  of  water  treatment  and  supply,  waste  treatment  and  disposal, 
and  environmental  sanitation.  Design  basis  for  collection  and  treatment  facilities. 
Laboratory  procedures  and  interpretation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2; 
concurrent:   CE   123.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Bryan 

CE  126.  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  DESIGN.-Design  of  facilities  for  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  water  and  means  for  treatment  and  disposal  of 
wastes.  Stream  sanitation  as  it  affects  location  and  design  of  treatment  works. 
Prerequisite:   CE   124.     3   s.h.    (\v)  Associate   Professor   Bryan 

CE  131.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  I.-Shears,  moments,  and  internal  forces 
by  algebraic  and  graphic  methods  under  various  conditions  of  loading.  Deflection 
of  trusses.     Prerequisite:    Engrg.   107.     3   s.h.    (w)  Professor   Brown 

CE  132.  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.-Tension,  compression,  flexural  members, 
eccentric  connections,  unsymmetrical  bending,  riveted  and  welded  plate  girders, 
trusses  and  office  building  frames.  Timber  design  using  ring  connectors.  Design 
and   detail   drawings.     Prerequisite:    CE    131.     4   s.h.    (w) 

Associate   Professor  Palmer 

CE  133.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.-Theory  and  de- 
sign of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns  and  footings.  Moment  distribution. 
Prerequisite:  CE  131.  3  s.h.  (w)  (CE  133  will  also  be  offered  during  1961-62  as  de- 
scribed in   the  Engineering  Bulletin,  February   1960,  volume  32,  no.  4-B). 

Professor  Brown 

CE  135.  SOIL  MECHANICS.— Soil  identification  and  classification;  elementary 
soil  physics;  drainage;  exploration;  stability  of  footings  and  retaining  walls;  settle- 
ment; application  of  theory  to  foundation  design.  Prerequisite:  Engrg.  107.  2  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  137,  138.  SEMINAR.— Students  are  required  to  make  reports  and  to  talk 
on  current  engineering  literature  or  on  such  other  topics  as  may  be  assigned. 
1-2  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Williams  and  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  140.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  II.-Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  by  various  methods  including  those  of  elastic  energy.  Prerequisite: 
CE   131.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  143,  144.  PROJECTS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.-This  course  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  certain  seniors  who  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  research  in  one  distinct  field  of  civil  engineering,  in  which  case  it 
may    be    substituted    for    certain    general    civil    engineering    courses.      2-6    s.h.    (w) 

Staff 
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CE  146.  PROFESSIONAL  ENGTNEERING.-Topics  related  to  the  practice  of 
civil  engineering:  engineering  economv,  contracts,  specifications,  and  ethics.  Pres- 
entation of  student  papers  on  historical  and  current  aspects  of  civil  engineering. 
Senior  onlv.    2  s.h.     (w)  Associate   Professor   Palmer 

(CE  146  will  be  offered  during  1961-62  as  described  in  the  Engineering  Bulletin, 
February  I960,  volume  32,  no.  4-B). 

CE  148.  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING.-Structural  design  utilizing  metals, 
concrete  and  timber.  Planning,  preliminary  design,  organization  of  design  pro- 
cedures and  specifications.     Prerequisites:   CE   132  and  CE   133.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Staff 

CE  154.  'GEOMETRIC  THOROUGHFARE  DESIGN.-Analysis  and  design  of 
municipal  street  systems.  Origin-destination  surveys;  control  of  traffic  flow;  grade, 
rotary,  and  grade-separation  intersections.     Prerequisite:   CE   113.     3  s.h.     (w) 

Staff 

CE  201.  *THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS.-Introduction  to 
the  theory  of  elasticitv,  vibrations  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.  (Same  course  as 
ME  201.)     Prerequisite:    permission  of  instructor.     3  units,    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE  202.  'ADVANCED  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  AND  EXPERIMEN- 
TAL STRESS  ANALYSIS.— The  analysis  of  stress  and  strain  in  deformable  bodies, 
correlation  of  theory  with  data  from  experiment.  Photoelasticity.  Strain  gages. 
Similitude.     Prerequisite:    permission  of  instructor.     3   units   (w)  Staff 

x  Offered  only   upon   sufficient  demand;    enrollment  limited. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

professor  vail,  chairman;   professors  seeley  and  meier;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS  art- 
ley,     KRAYBILL,     OWEN,     AND     WILSON;     ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS    GEORGE     AND     MCKEEL; 
MESSRS.      HAMMOND,     JONES,      MCKNIGHT,     OLIVE,      PARKER,     PILKINGTON, 
RATHMELL,    AND    WOOTEN 

EE  53.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  FUNDAMENTALS— Survey  of  elec- 
trical engineering  profession:  role  of  engineering  and  professional  engineering 
societies  in  national  life;  engineering  economy;  engineering  law;  technical  engi- 
neering problems;  basic  philosophy  of  engineering  education;  introduction  to  staff, 
curriculum,  and  facilities  of  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  One  two-hour 
session.     1    s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor   Kraybill  and   Mr.   Olive 

EE  55.  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS.-Principles  of  alternating  and  direct-current 
electric  circuits:  physical  nature  of  circuit  elements  and  sources  of  excitation;  volt- 
ampere  relations  for  elements  and  sources  singly  and  in  simple  combination;  in- 
stantaneous and  effective  values;  algebra  of  phasors  and  complex  quantities;  locus 
diagrams;  Fourier  wave  analysis;  single-phase  and  polyphase  circuits.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  42.  Concurrent:  Mathematics  63.  Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour 
computation.     4   s.h.    (w)  Mr.    Pii  kington 

EE  56.  ELECTRIC  NETWORKS.-Network  topology;  loop  and  nodal  analysis; 
duality:  transients;  Laplace  transformation;  time  and  frequency  domains;  net- 
work functions;  pole-zero  plots;  feedback  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  55.  Concur- 
rent: Mathematics  64.  Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation.  4  s.h. 
(w)  Messrs.   Rathmell  and   Wooten 

EE  109-110.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  SYSTEMS.-Mathematical  and  physical 
consideration  of  energy  relations  and  forces  associated  with  both  discrete  particles 
and  materials  in  electromagnetic  fields:  vector  notation;  Maxwell's  equations; 
static  and  quasi-static  fields;  energy,  power  flow,  and  impedance;  particle  ballistics; 
electron  emission;  control  of  conduction  in  vacuums,  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  re- 
sistance, capacitance,  and  inductance  of  systems  of  conductors;  forces  between 
relatively  moving  bodies;  dielectric  and  magnetic  materials.  Prerequisite:  EE  56. 
Concurrent:  Mathematics  111.  Three  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation. 
8  s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professor  Artley  and 

Assistant  Professor  George 
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EE  111-112.  ELECTRICAL  PRINCIPALS  LABORATORY.-Instruction  in  elec 
trical  laboratory  techniques;  experimental  study  of  basic  principles  of  electro- 
magnetics, electronics,  and  electric  and  magnetic  circuits.  Prerequisite:  EE  56. 
Concurrent:  EE  109-110.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  throughout  first  se- 
mester; one  throughout  second  semester.   3  s.h.   (w)     Messrs.  Hammond,  McKnight, 

AND    WOOTEN 

EE  123.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Introductory 
treatment  of  electrical  engineering  fundamentals  for  students  majoring  in  other 
branches  of  engineering:  principles  of  electric  circuits,  fields,  and  electronics.  Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  63  and  Physics  42.  Concurrent:  EE  125.  Three  class  ses- 
sions.    3   s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Kraybill  and 

Assistant  Professor  McKeel 

EE  124.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Introductory  treat- 
ment of  industrial  applications  of  electrical  engineering  fundamentals  for  students 
majoring  in  other  branches  of  engineering:  alternating-  and  direct-current  ma- 
chinery; electronic  and  electromagnetic  control  systems;  illumination  principles. 
Prerequisite:   EE   123.     Concurrent:   EE   126.     Three  class  sessions.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  McKeel 

EE  125.  ELECTRICAL  FUNDAMENTALS  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  course  EE  123,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concurrently.  One  three- 
hour  laboratory.     1  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  McKeel  and  Mr.  Hammond 

EE  126.  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  course  EE  124,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concurrently.  One  three- 
hour  laboratory.     1  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  McKeel 

EE  127.  *ELECTRONICS  FOR  ENGINEERS.-Introductory  treatment  of  prin- 
ciples and  applications  of  engineering  electronics  for  students  majoring  in  other 
branches  of  engineering:  amplifiers;  feedback;  basic  communications  and  control 
circuits;  electronic  computers.  Prerequisite:  EE  123  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Three  class  sessions.     3  s.h.    (vv)  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  159.  'TRANSMISSION.— Development  of  theory  underlying  transmission  of 
electric  energy  over  conductors  at  both  power  and  communication  frequencies.  Two 
class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computation.  Prerequisite:  EE  110;  Mathematics 
111.    Elective  for  electrical  majors.    3  s.h.    (vv)  Professor  Seeley 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  161.  *HIGH-VOLTAGE  PHENOMENA.-Introductory  study  of  high-voltage 
phenomena  and  their  engineering  application;  behavior  of  gaps  and  insulators 
upon  application  of  power-frequency  and  impulse  voltages;  corona;  properties  of 
insulating  materials;  high-voltage  measurements;  elements  of  high-voltage  design. 
Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  EE  110  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.     Elective  for  electrical  majors.     3  s.h.    (w)       Professor  Vail 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  165-166.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR.-A  course  which  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  consider  matters  related  to  the  professional  practice  of 
electrical  engineering;  to  relate  the  undergraduate  program  of  studies  to  cur- 
rent practice;  and  to  improve  the  ability  to  communicate  more  effectively,  both 
in  verbal  and  written  form,  particularly  with  regard  to  technical  material.  One 
class  session.    2  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

EE  171.  'FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ILLUMINATION.-Factors  that  influence  see- 
ing; lighting  language,  sources,  and  measuring  techniques;  basic  factors  involved 
in  recommended  lighting  practice.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  two-hour  computa- 
tion. Prerequisite:  EE  56  or  EE  123,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Elective.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate   Professor   Kraybill 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  173-174.  'PROJECTS  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-A  course  which 
may  be  undertaken  only  by  seniors  who  show  special  aptitude,  or  who  may  have 
had  previous  experience  directly  related  to  the  proposed  project.  The  consent  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  must  be  obtained  before  registering.  Elective  for 
electrical  majors.     3-6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

*  Offered  only  \ipon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 
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EE  177.  *ENERGY  TRANSMISSION  AND  RADIATION.-A  more  advanced 
treatment  of  electromagnetic  theory  than  is  afforded  by  EE  109-110,  with  particular 
application  to  wave  guides  and  antennas.  Prerequisite:  EE  110  and  permission  of 
instructor.    Three  class  sessions.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Artlev 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  179.  'ADVANCED  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.-Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  measurements  of  electrical  quantities  at  extremes  of  voltage,  current,  power, 
and  frequency.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
EE  110  and  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Owen 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand  ;    enrollment  limited. 

EE  181-182.  ELECTRONIC  NETWORKS.-Advanced  topics  in  engineering 
electronics:  piece-wise  linear  approximation  for  nonlinear  operation  and  incremen- 
tal models  for  linear  operation  of  basic  electronic  circuits;  narrow-  and  wide- 
band amplifiers;  feedback  amplifiers;  oscillators;  modulation  and  demodulation; 
microwave  devices;  communication  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  110.  Concurrent: 
EE  183-184.     Three  class  sessions.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Associate    Professor    Owen    and   Assistant    Professor    George 

EE  183-184.  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course  paralleling 
and  integrated  with  course  EE  181-182,  with  which  it  should  be  taken  concur- 
rently.    One   three-hour  laboratory.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  George  and  Mr.   McKnight 

EE  189.  'ELECTROMAGNETIC  DEVICES.-General  concepts  and  techniques 
useful  in  solving  problems  arising  in  the  design  of  electromagnetic  devices,  par- 
ticularly those  employing  ferromagnetic  materials;  relays;  saturable  reactors;  ro- 
tating amplifiers;  motors  and  generators.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Artley 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  191-192.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.-Application  of  circuit  and  field  prin- 
ciples to  underlying  theory  of  static  and  rotating  electrical  machinery;  mathematical 
techniques  for  analyzing  transformers  and  electromechanical  energy  converters  as 
individual  devices  and  when  interconnected  into  systems.  Prerequisite:  EE  110. 
Concurrent:   EE   193-194.     Three  class  sessions.     6  s.h.    (w) 

Professor    Meier    and    Associate    Professor    Wilson 

EE  193-194.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  LABORATORY.-Laboratory  course 
paralleling  and  integrated  with  course  EE  191-192,  with  which  it  should  be  taken 
concurrently.     One    three-hour    laboratory.     2   s.h.    (w) 

Professor    Meier,   Associate    Professor    Wilson,   and    Mr.    Parker 

EE  199.  'FEEDBACK  CONTROL  SYSTEMS.-Theory,  analysis,  design,  and 
operation  of  servomechanisms,  regulators,  program  controllers,  and  other  feedback 
controls;  electrical,  mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  pneumatic,  and  thermal 
systems;  steady-state  and  transient  solutions;  stability  criteria  and  diagrams;  linear 
and  nonlinear  systems.  Two  class  sessions  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: EE  110  and  permission  of  instructor.  Concurrent:  EE  191  or  EE  192. 
Elective  for  electrical  majors.    3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  201.  'ENERGY  SYSTEMS.— General  concepts  of  energy  storage,  transfer, 
transformation,  and  control  that  are  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  technical 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  their  common  mathematical  structure:  electrical,  mag- 
netic, mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  and  thermal  systems;  applications  to 
specific  engineering  devices  and  machines.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
3  units,  (w)  Associate  Professor  Artley 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  203,  204.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.-General  concepts  of  information 
storage,  transfer,  and  processing:  information  theory,  coding,  noise  theory,  and 
response  of  information-handling  systems  in  the  time  and  frequency  domains. 
Applications  of  information  concepts  to  specific  engineering  situations:  modula- 
tion, sampling,  optimum  filtering,  detection  in  presence  of  noise,  and  comparisons 
of   various   systems.      Prerequisite:    permission    of   instructor.      6    units,    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Owen 
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EE  205.  *ANALOG  COMPUTATION.-Study  of  types  of  problems  suited  to 
solution  by  analog  methods;  principles  of  electronic  analog  computers;  passive 
analogs  for  lumped  and  distributed  systems;  laboratory  work  with  various  analog 
machines.     Prerequisite:    permission   of   instructor.     3   units,    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  211,  212.  SOLID  STATE  THEORY— Introductory  concepts  of  solid  state 
physics  as  applied  to  engineering  materials:  crystalline  structure  and  thermal 
properties  of  solids;  insulators,  semi-conductors,  and  conductors;  magnetic  mate- 
rials.     Prerequisite:    permission   of  instructor.     6   units,    (w) 

Professor  Vail  and  Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE  213.  *  MAGNETICS.— A  study  of  ferromagnetic  and  ferrimagnetic  mate- 
rials, including  effects  of  thermal  conditions  and  treatment,  mechanical  stress, 
magnetic  field  intensity,  crystal  structure  and  macroscopic  geometry;  study  em- 
phasizes relationships  of  fundamental  concepts  of  engineering  interest.  Prere- 
quisite:  EE  211  or  equivalent.     3  units,    (w) 

Associate  Professors  Artley  and  Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  221,  222.  *NONLINEAR  ELECTROMAGNETICS.-Analytic  approxima- 
tions for  nonlinear  characteristics;  analyses  using  graphical  methods,  piece-wise 
linearization,  perturbation,  phase  plane  techniques,  describing  functions;  applica- 
tions to  devices  such  as  transducers,  self-saturating  magnetic  amplifiers,  modulators, 
ferroresonant  circuits,  relaxation  oscillators  and  parametric  amplifiers.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.     6  units,    (w)  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  231.  *NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING.-Review  of  nuclear  physics;  fission  and 
the  chain  reaction;  nuclear  reactor  principles;  materials,  instrumentation,  and 
control  of  nuclear  reactors;  selected  applications  and  techniques  of  nuclear  engi- 
neering.    Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units,    (w) 

Professor  Meier 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  241.  *FEEDBACK  SYSTEMS.— Theory,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear 
feedback  control  systems;  study  and  comparison  of  synthesis  techniques;  block  dia- 
grams; root-locus  method;  signal  flow  diagrams;  stability  criteria.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission  of   instructor.     3   units,    (w)  Associate   Professor   Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

EE  259.  "ADVANCED  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  CONVERSION.-Equations  of  mo- 
tion of  electromechanical  systems,  fields  and  lumped  parameters,  state  function 
concepts;  mathematical  techniques  for  analyzing  electromechanical  devices  and 
systems;  transducers;  unified  treatment  employing  matrix,  tensor,  and  block-diagram 
concepts  to  obtained  response  under  static  and  dynamic  conditions;  the  generalized 
rotating    machine.      Prerequisite:    permission    of    instructor.      3    units,    (w) 

Professor  Meier  or  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;    enrollment  limited. 

EE  265.  "ADVANCED    TOPICS    IN    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING.-Oppor- 

tunity  for  study  of  advanced  subjects  related  to  programs  within  the  electrical 
engineering  department  tailored  to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  small  group.  Pre- 
requisite: approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  of  instructor  under 
whom  work  will  be  done.     1  to  3  units,    (w)        All  Members  of  Graduate  Staff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;    enrollment  limited. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

professor  macduff,  chairman;   professor  ken  yon;  associate  professors  boyle  and 
elsevier;   assistant  professors   buzzard  and   lewis;   dr.  kosting; 
messrs.  calleson,  cebeci,  glenn,  hu,  nash,  smith,  and  wright 
ME  52.  KINEMATICS,    KINETICS.-Analytical    and   numerical   studies  of  dis- 
placement, velocity,  and  acceleration  in  mechanical  elements  and  systems.     Synthe- 
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sis  and  analysis  of  mechanisms  for  automatic  machines,  application  of  work, 
energy,  impulse  and  momentum.  Prerequisite:  Engrg  2,  Phys  41.  Concurrent: 
Math  63.   4  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Macduff  and  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  59.  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES.-Elementary  metallurgy  and  intro- 
duction to  modern  theories  of  the  solid  state;  selection  and  properties  of  engineer- 
ing materials  and  effect  of  forming  processes  upon  properties.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.     3  s.h.    (w)  Dr.  Kosting  and  Mr.  Calleson 

ME  101-102.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS.-A  basic  study  of  the  laws 
of  thermodynamics  and  their  use  in  engineering  analysis  and  design.  Properties 
of  pure  substances;  vapor  cycles;  fluid  flow;  thermodynamic  machinery;  introduc- 
tion to  combustion  processes.  Prerequisite:  Chem  1,  Phys  42.  Concurrent:  Math 
64.    6  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Kenyon  and  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  103.  THERMODYNAMICS.— A  terminal  course  in  thermodynamics  and  its 
engineering  applications  for  civil  and  electrical  engineering  students.  The  basic 
laws  of  thermodynamics;  gases;  vapors;  elements  of  combustion  and  heat  transfer. 
Prerequisite:   Chem  1,  Phys  42.     Concurrent:   Math  64.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Elsevier  and  Mr.  Calleson 

ME  105.  DYNAMICS  OF  LIQUIDS.-A  study  of  liquids  at  rest  and  in  motion. 
Principles  of  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  through  pipes,  orifices,  nozzles,  and  me- 
tering devices;  impulse  and  momentum  concepts;  vortex  action,  pumps,  turbines 
and  fluid  couplings;  resistance  of  immersed  and  floating  bodies.  Prerequisite: 
Phys  41,  Math  63.   3  s.h.    (w)     Professor  Kenyon  and  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  106.  HEAT  TRANSFER.— A  basic  course  covering  the  elements  of  radia- 
tion, conduction,  and  convection.  Methods  of  temperature  measurement,  steady 
and  transient  heat  flow,  analytical  and  numerical  methods.  Concurrent:  ME  102, 
105;  Math  111.    3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Kenyon  and 

Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  113-114.  JUNIOR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY.- 
Measurement  of  mechanical  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  systems.  Student 
planning  and  reporting  of  laboratory  experiments  in  temperature,  pressure,  velocity, 
acceleration,  flow,  energy  and  power  measurements.  Concurrent:  ME  101-102, 
ME  105-106.    2  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ME  116.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY.-Primarily  for  civil 
and  electrical  engineering  students.  Selected  laboratory  experiments  in  measuring 
mechanical  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  systems.  Student  planning  of  ex- 
periments in  temperature,  pressure,  velocity,  acceleration,  flow,  energy  and  power 
measurements.     Concurrent:    ME   103.     1   s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ME  128.  'DYNAMICS  OF  GASES.-The  flow  of  compressible  fluids  at  high 
velocities.  One-dimensional  compressible  flow;  area  change;  normal  shock;  friction 
and  heat  transfer;  Mach  number.  Prerequisite:  ME  102.  Concurrent:  ME  106.  3 
s.h.      (w)  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  141.  MACHINE  DESIGN.— Methods  of  design  of  typical  machine  elements; 
strength  and  deflection  requirements;  simple  shafts,  springs,  power  transmitting 
devices,  materials,  and  cost  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Engrg.  107,  ME  59.  Concur- 
rent: ME  52.    3  s.h.    (w)  Messrs.  Calleson  and  Nash 

ME  142.  MACHINE  DESIGN.-A  continuation  of  ME  141.  Analysis  of  gears 
and  gear  trains;  lubrication;  brakes  and  clutches;  introduction  to  advanced  topics. 
Prerequisite:   ME   141.    3  s.h.    (w)  Mr.   Nash 

ME  153  *HEATING,  AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION.-Prin- 
ciples  of  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  applied  to  comfort  and 
industrial  air  conditioning.  Cycles  and  equipment  for  heating,  cooling,  and  hu- 
midity control.  Air  transmission  and  distribution.  Modern  vapor  compression, 
absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and  systems.  Prerequisite: 
ME  102  and  106.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  156.  COMBUSTION  ENGINES.-A  study  of  cycles,  fuels,  and  fuel  mixtures 
in  piston,  ram  jet,  and  rocket  engines.     Comparison  of  real  and  theoretical  cycles; 
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carburetion  and  fuel  injection  systems;  modern  developments.  Prerequisite:  ME 
102.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate   Professor  Elsevier 

ME  157.  *PUMPS,  COMPRESSORS  AND  TURBINES.-An  introduction  to 
the  theory  and  design  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  compressors,  axial-flow  compres- 
sors, impulse  and  reaction  turbines,  and  gas  turbine  plants,  combustion  systems 
and  regenerators.     Concurrent:   ME   102  and  106.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Boyle 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  159-160.  SENIOR      MECHANICAL      ENGINEERING      LABORATORY.- 

Laboratory  determination  of  heat  flow  and  operating  characteristics  of  engines, 
fans,  pumps,  and  other  power  and  refrigeration  plant  components;  vibrational 
systems,  control  systems,  analog  methods.  Student  planning  and  reporting  of 
original  experiments.    2  s.h.   (w)  Staff 

ME  162.  POWER  PLANTS.— Basic  concepts  of  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer 
and  fluid  flow  are  combined  with  industrial  data  for  the  consideration  of  real 
power  plant  problems.  Selection  of  steam  generators,  prime  movers,  fans,  pumps, 
heaters,  and  piping  systems  with  regard  to  engineering  and  economic  points  of 
view.     Prerequisite:  ME  102.     3  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME  163.  *VIRBRATION  CONTROL.-An  introduction  to  the  dynamics  of 
mechanical  systems;  equilibrium,  stability,  lumped  and  distributed  systems,  cradle 
and  field  balancing.  System  analysis  by  classical  differential  equations,  mechanical 
impedance,  operational  calculus  and  analog  simulation.  Prerequisite:  Math  64. 
ME   141.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Macduff 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;  enrollment  limited. 

ME  164.  'ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS.-A  study  of  a  series  of  engineering 
problems  with  particular  reference  to  mathematical  and  graphical  methods  of 
solution  and  engineering  interpretation  of  results.  Concurrent:  Math  64.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  166.  »AIR  CONDITIONING  DESIGN.-Typical  air  conditioning  systems 
considered  in  relation  to  specific  problems.  Equipment  analysis  and  performance, 
economic  considerations,  system  control  and  response,  noise  generation  and  attenua- 
tion.    Prerequisite:    ME    153.     3   s.h.    (w)  Associate   Professors   Boyle 

and  Elsevier 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  167.  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING.-A  study  of  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  industries;  function  of  engineering  in  industry;  job  analysis  and 
self  evaluation;  professional  and  executive  responsibility  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer.    Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Kenyon  and  Assistant  Professor  Lewis 

ME  168.  'INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTION  METHODS.-Study 
of  engineering  theory,  methods  and  controls  in  production.  Methods,  motion  and 
time  study,  plant  lay-out,  production  and  quality  control,  industrial  safety,  opera- 
tions research.     Prerequisite:   senior  standing,  ME   167  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Lewis 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  171.  RESPONSE  OF  PHYSICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  introduction  to  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  instrumentation  and  of  the  control  of  processes  and  systems  with 
emphasis  on  correlation  of  analysis  and  experimental  results.  Prerequisite:  Math 
111.    3  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Macduff  and  Assistant  Professor  Buzzard 

ME  173-174.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR.-A  course  designed  to 
keep  the  students  abreast  of  progress  in  the  engineering  field  and  to  develop  their 
ability  to  express  ideas  effectively  in  speech  and  writing.  Open  to  seniors  only. 
2  s.h.   (w)  Staff 

ME  182.  *FUNDAMENTALS     OF     NUCLEAR     ENGINEERING.-Review    of 

nuclear   physics,   nuclear   interactions   and   cross   sections,   neutron    induced   chain 
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reactions,   shielding,   hazards,    isotope   utilizations,   reactor   systems   and   power   re- 
actors.    Prerequisite:    Permission  of  instructor.     3   s.h.    (w)         Profeesor  Kenyon 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;   enrollment  limited. 

ME  197-198.  PROJECTS  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.-This  course 
may  be  assigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  outstanding  seniors  who 
express  a  desire  for  such  work  and  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  research  in  one 
distinct  field  of  mechanical  engineering.  Prerequisite:  3.0  average  and  senior 
standing.     1-6  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  graduation  with  distinction.  See  the 
section  on  Honors. 

ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  CURRICULA 
ENGRG  1.  ENGINEERING   GRAPHICS.-The   study   of   elementary   engineer- 
ing graphics  with   emphasis  on   third  angle  projection,  pictorial  drawing,  dimen- 
sioning, working  drawings,  pencil  and  ink   techniques.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professors  Haines  and  Lewis  and  Staff 
ENGRG  2.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.-A  study  of  drawing  board  geometry 
with    emphasis    on    line    and    plane    problems,    developments,    and    intersections. 
Further  emphasis  on  drawing  techniques.     Prerequisite:   Engrg  1.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professors  Haines  and  Lewis  and  Staff 

ENGRG  57.  STATICS.— A  study  of  force  systems  equilibrium  by  algebraic  and 
graphic  methods,  friction,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia.  Prerequisites:  Engrg  1  and 
Phvs  41;  concurrent:  Math  63.  3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant  Professors 
Harrawood  and  Holland 

ENGRG  60.  STATICS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.-Force  systems, 
friction,  centroids,  and  moments  of  inertia.  Stresses  and  deformations  in  elastic 
bodies.  Prerequisite:  Phys  41;  concurrent:  Math  64.  Not  open  to  CE  or  ME 
students.     4  s.h.   (w)  Assistant  Professors  Arges  and  Holland 

ENGRG  107.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS.-Stresses  and  strains  in  elastic 
bodies;  shear  and  moment  diagrams;  stresses  in  beams;  beam  deflections  by  double 
integration  and  area— moments;  statically  indeterminate  beams,  torsion,  principal 
stresses.      Prerequisite:    Engrg  57.     Concurrent:    Math   64.      3   s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Williams  and  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

ENGRG  109.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY.-Study  and  use 
of  testing  machines  and  strain  gages;  tests  to  determine  significant  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  common  engineering  materials;  experimental  verification  of  the  ele- 
mentary theory  of  structural  members.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Engrg  107.     1  s.h.   (w)  Staff 

ENGRG  115.  DYNAMICS.— General  principles  of  dynamics  as  applied  to  par- 
ticles and  rigid  bodies.  Translation,  rotation,  general  plane  motion,  work  and 
energy,  impulse  and  momentum,  gyroscopic  motion.  Prerequisite:  Engrg  57  or 
Engrg  60.    Concurrent:  Math  64.    3  s.h.    (w)  Associate  Professor  Palmer 

and  Assistant  Professor  Arges 

ENGRG  128.  FLUID  MECHANICS.-Physical  properties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics, 
continuity  and  energy  principles,  pressure-momentum  principle,  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  turbines  and  pumps,  flow  of  a  real  fluid,  dimensional  analysis  and  dynamic 
similarity,  fluid  flow  in  closed  conduits  and  in  open  channels,  fluid  measurements. 
Prerequisites:  Engrg  115  or  ME  52,  and  Math  64.    3  s.h.    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Bryan  and  Assistant  Professor  Harrawood 

ENGRG  151.  •AIRCRAFT  STRUCTURES.-Fundamental  theory  of  stress 
analysis  of  airplane  components  including  an  introduction  to  design  principles 
and  methods.  Space  structures,  inertia  forces,  load  factors,  properties  of  aircraft 
materials,  buckling  of  thin  sheets  and  curved  panels,  semimonocoque  structures, 
plasticity,  shear  flow  theory,  semitension  field  beams.  Seniors  only.  Prerequisite: 
Engrg  107.    3  s.h.    (w)  Staff 

ENGRG  153.  •ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING.-The  application  of  en- 
gineering  principles   to   architecture;    the   influence   of   engineering   function    and 
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trends  on  design;  the  interrelationship  of  engineering  with  architecture;  the  analy- 
sis of  structural  details  and  of  processes  of  construction;  field  trips  and  inspection 
of  construction   projects.     Prerequisite:    permission   of   instructor.     3   s.h.   (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Haines 

ENGRG  169.  "LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  ENGINEERING.-A  course  designed  to 
introduce  engineering  students  to  those  aspects  of  the  law  encountered  in  the 
practice  of  engineering.  Subjects  included  are:  contracts  and  specifications,  real 
and  personal  property,  torts,  insurance,  agency,  equity,  evidence,  labor  management, 
sales,  expert  testimony,  engineering  registration  and  ethics.  Open  to  seniors  only. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Mr.  Olive 

ENGRG  170.  'PATENT  LAW  FOR  ENGINEERS.-A  course  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize engineering  students  with  the  legal  principles  and  procedures  for  pro- 
tecting patentable  inventions,  such  as  drafting  and  analysis  of  specifications  and 
claims,  study  of  infringements,  assignments,  licenses,  and  record  documentation. 
Open  to  seniors  only.    3  s.h.   (w)  Mr.  Olive 

*  Offered  only  upon  sufficient  demand ;  enrollment  limited. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Fall   Semester  begins  September   21,    1961 
Spring  Semester  begins  February    1,   1962 


Admission 


PREREQUISITES.  A  student  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duke  University  must  have  received 
an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  (or  the  equivalent  in  the  case  of  foreign  stu- 
dents) from  an  accredited  institution.  His  undergraduate  program 
should  be  well  rounded  and  of  such  quality  as  to  give  positive  evidence 
of  capacity  for  graduate  study.  Normally  he  should  have  majored  in 
the  area  of  his  intended  graduate  study.  Many  departments  list  specific 
prerequisites.  Students  are  urged  to  anticipate  at  least  one  of  the 
language  requirements. 

STUDENTS  REQUIRING  ADMISSION.  Admission  is  required 
of  1)  all  students  who  intend  to  pursue  study  toward  a  degree  offered 
by  the  Graduate  School,  2)  all  other  students  who  desire  credit  for 
whatever  purpose  for  graduate  courses— except  students  who  register 
only  in  the  Summer  Session. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ALL  APPLICANTS.  A  student  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  should  request  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  to  send  an  application  blank.  This  he  should  fill 
out  completely  and  return  promptly.  In  addition  he  should  provide 
the  following  supporting  documents:  (1)  a  transcript  or  transcripts 
of  all  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  mailed  directly  by  the 
registrar  to  the  Dean;  (2)  as  soon  as  possible,  supplementary  tran- 
scripts showing  completion  of  work  in  progress  when  the  earlier 
transcript  was  made;  (3)  three  letters  of  recommendation  written 
by  persons  best  qualified  to  judge  him  as  a  prospective  graduate 
student  and  mailed  directly  to  the  Dean;  (4)  scores  on  the  aptitude 
and  major  subject  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  always  acceptable 
to  strengthen  the  application  and  always  to  be  reported  if  the  exami- 
nations have  been  taken,  desired  but  not  required  by  the  Departments 
of  Biochemistry,  Economics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  and  required 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  (Information  on  times  and  places 
of  Graduate  Record  Examinations  can  be  provided  at  the  applicant's 
college  or  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.) 

ADDITIONAL  PROCEDURE  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS. 
Fully  qualified  students  from  outside  the  United  States  are  welcomed 
in  the  Graduate  School  to  take  courses  and  in  many  instances  to  study 
toward  a  degree.  In  applying  for  admission  the  foreign  student  should, 
in  addition  to  the  information  required  of  all  students,  submit  with 
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his  application  (1)  if  his  native  language  is  not  English,  a  statement 
by  a  qualified  official  that  the  applicant  can  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  English  well  enough  to  pursue  a  program  of  graduate 
study,  (2)  a  statement  certified  by  a  responsible  person  that  his 
finances  are  sufficient  to  maintain  him  during  his  stay  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  (3)  a  statement  by  a  qualified  medical  doctor  describing 
any  emotional  or  physical  illness  the  applicant  has  had  during  the 
previous  five  years. 

All  foreign  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  will  be 
examined  during  their  first  registration  period  for  competence  in  the 
vise  of  oral  and  written  English.  Until  competence  is  determined,  ad- 
mission and  arrangements  for  an  award  involving  teaching  must 
remain  provisional.  Such  students  as  are  found  to  lack  the  necessary 
competence  will  be  required  to  enroll  in  the  three-unit  non-credit 
course  English  for  Foreign  Students  and  to  reduce  their  course  or 
research  program  three  units  if  necessary. 

CLOSING  DATES  FOR  APPLICATIONS.  Because  applications 
cannot  be  reviewed  until  all  required  supporting  documents  are  filed, 
applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  closing 
dates  listed  below: 

Fall  semester  admission  and  award February  15 

Fall  semester,  admission  only August  1 

Spring  semester,  admission  only January  1 

Summer  Session,*  First  Term May  12 

Summer  Session,*  Second  Term June  16 

NOTIFICATION  AND  STATUS.  When  the  application  is  ap- 
proved, the  student  will  receive  a  letter  of  admission  and  an  accept- 
ance form.  The  process  of  admission  is  not  complete  until  the  state- 
ment of  acceptance  has  been  returned. 

Applicants  who  are  admitted  will  be  offered  full  admission,  pro- 
visional admission,  or  non-degree  admission.  Provisional  admission 
is  offered  to  students  who  (1)  appear  to  warrant  admission  but  who 
do  not  fully  comply  with  admission  requirements,  for  a  trial  period 
of  one  semester  or  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  course  work,  or  (2)  are 
admissible  except  that  the  application  lacks  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion, a  supplementary  transcript,  or  required  test  scores,  or  some  other 
required  information.  Non-degree  admission  is  offered  to  students 
who  (1)  have  no  intention  of  taking  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke 
University  but  wish  to  take  courses  for  accreditation,  for  transfer  to 
other  institutions,  or  for  other  purposes,    (2)  do  not  fully  meet  admis- 

*  Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  for  study  in  the  Summer 
Session  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  as  well  as 
to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  the  applicant's  responsihility  to 
make  certain  that  his  application  is  complete  and  in  order  before  the  dates  specified. 
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sion  requirements  but  wish  to  further  their  academic  interests,  and 
(3)  who  apply  late  and  must  register  before  the  application  can  be 
fully  considered.  Graduate  credit  earned  under  provisional  status  may 
be  applied  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke  University  if  and 
when  upon  review  the  student  is  granted  full  admission;  graduate 
credit  earned  under  non-degree  status  may  not  be  applied  toward  an 
advanced  degree  at  Duke  University.  Late  applicants  (  (3)  above) 
will  be  granted  full  admission  if  admission  can  be  completed  within 
two  weeks  of  registration. 


Registration 


WHO  MUST  REGISTER.  (1)  All  students  who  enter  course 
work  or  residence  for  credit;  (2)  all  students  who  have  completed 
minimum  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree,  but  continue  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  University  in  their  research;  (3)  all  students  in 
in  absentia  status;  (4)  all  students  who  wish  merely  to  audit  a  course 
or  courses. 

REGISTRATION.  After  the  applicant  has  received  notification 
of  his  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  has  returned  his  state- 
ment of  acceptance  of  admission,  he  may  present  himself  for  registra- 
tion. During  the  registration  periods,  announced  in  the  Bulletin,  he 
first  confers  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  his  major  depart- 
ment, who  prepares  a  course  card,  listing  the  course  work  to  be  taken 
during  the  semester.  The  student  then  presents  this  course  card  to 
registration  officials,  who  enroll  him  officially  in  his  courses.  (For 
procedure  for  graduate  students  of  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina  who  wish  to  enroll  in  graduate  courses  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, see  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

LATE  REGISTRATION.  All  students  are  expected  to  register 
at  the  time  stated  in  the  Bulletin.  Those  registering  late  are  subject 
to  a  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars. 

CHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION.  During  the  academic  year  with- 
in a  period  fourteen  days  from  the  specified  day  of  registration, 
students  may  change  their  schedules  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


Degrees  Offered 


THE  DEGREES  OFFERED.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  now  offers  the  following  degrees:  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.) , 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.) ,  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.) ,  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.) ,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) ,  and  the 
Doctor  of  Education    (Ed.D.)  . 

General  Regulations  Governing  Master  s  Degrees 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS.  Candidates  for  all  Master's 
degrees  must  spend,  as  a  minimum,  one  full  academic  year,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Summer  Session  terms,  in  residence  at  Duke  University. 
Those  who  wish  to  complete  their  degrees  wholly  in  the  Summer 
Session  must  be  in  residence  for  five  terms.  Often  more  time  will 
prove  necessary  in  either  case,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
student's  research  problem  if  a  thesis  is  offered  and  upon  the  student 
himself. 

A  Master's  degree  xoithout  thesis  requires  a  minimum  of  30  units 
of  graduate  credit  in  course  and  seminar  work  properly  distributed 
between  major  and  minor  fields. 

A  Master's  degree  with  thesis  requires  a  minimum  of  30  units  of 
graduate  credit;  not  less  than  24  units  must  be  in  course  or  seminar 
work  properly  distributed  between  major  and  minor  fields.  If  after 
completion  of  the  30-unit  requirement  the  candidate  remains  in  resi- 
dence, he  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  3  units  of  residence  per 
semester  to  be  added  to  any  course-seminar  registration  of  6  units  or 
less,  2  with  7  units,  1  with  8  units,  and  none  with  9  or  more  units. 

A  Master's  candidate  who  presents  a  thesis  when  not  registered  in 
residence  will  be  charged  3  units  of  residence  for  the  semester  or  term 
in  which  the  thesis  is  presented. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE.  To  be  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  (A.M.,  M.S..  M.Ed., 
M.A.T.),  the  graduate  student  must  (1)  have  made  passing  grades  in 
all  courses  taken  during  the  first  period  of  residence  (if  he  registers 
for  fewer  than  12  units  of  graduate  courses  during  his  first  period  of 
residence,  he  must  make  passing  grades  on  the  initial  12  units  of 
graduate  courses) ,  (2)  have  made  a  grade  of  G  or  E  on  at  least  3  units 
of  this  work,  and  (3)  have  received  the  approval  of  the  major  depart- 
ment (or  in  the  case  of  the  M.A.T.,  of  the  supervisory  committee) . 
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TRANSFER  OF  GRADUATE  CREDITS. 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  maximum  credit  of  6  units  may  be 
allowed  for  graduate  courses  completed  elsewhere.  The  acceptance 
of  credit  up  to  this  amount,  however,  will  not  reduce  the  minimum 
period  of  full-time  registered  residence  at  Duke  University. 

With  the  approval  of  both  the  student's  major  department  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student  who  is  granted  such  transfer 
credit  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  as  much  as  12  units  of  thesis 
research  instead  of  the  usual  6  units.  Or  he  may  be  permitted  to  fill 
out  his  schedule  with  as  much  as  6  units  of  further  undergraduate 
training  or  6  units  of  required  language  courses  on  the  undergraduate 
level.  In  no  case  will  credit  be  allowed  for  extension  or  correspond- 
ence courses. 

TIME  LIMITS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  MASTER'S  DEGREES. 

The  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  who  is  in  residence  for  con- 
secutive academic  years  should  complete  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree within  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  registration 
in  the  Graduate  School.  Any  candidate  must  complete  all  require- 
ments within  six  calendar  years  of  his  first  registration. 

Credits  earned  over  a  long  period  of  time  cannot  be  credited 
toward  a  degree. 

THE  THESIS.  The  thesis  should  demonstrate  the  student's  ability 
to  collect,  arrange,  interpret,  and  report  pertinent  material  on  his 
special  research  problem.  Although  a  publishable  document  is  not 
required,  the  thesis  must  be  written  in  an  acceptable  style  and  should 
exhibit  the  student's  competence  in  scholarly  methods  and  proce- 
dures. Requirements  of  form  are  set  forth  in  the  Manual  of  Style 
for  Theses  and  Dissertations. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  As  prerequisites  to  graduate  study  in  his  major 
subject,  the  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12  semester 
hours  of  approved  college  courses  in  that  subject,  and  12  additional 
semester  hours  in  that  subject  or  in  related  work.  Since  some  depart- 
ments require  more  than  12  semester  hours,  the  student  should  read 
carefully  the  special  requirements  listed  by  his  major  department, 
which  are  included  as  headnotes  to  the  course  offerings  in  the  Bulletin. 

LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS.  The  candidate  for  the  A.M. 
degree  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. (The  several  departments  reserve  the  right  to  specify  which 
foreign  languages  are  acceptable.)  The  language  requirements  must  be 
satisfied  before  the  Master's  examination  is  taken. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECT.    In  his  graduate  work  the  stu- 
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dent  must  present  acceptable  grades  for  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  grad- 
uate courses.  Of  these,  at  least  12  units  must  be  in  the  major  subject. 
The  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  6  units  in  a  minor  subject  which 
is  approved  by  his  major  department.  The  remaining  6  units  of  the 
required  24  may  be  taken  in  either  the  major  or  minor  department, 
or  in  another  approved  by  the  major  department  and  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  In  addition  he  must  present  a  thesis,  which 
carries  a  credit  of  6  units  for  which  he  must  register.  Thus,  his  earned 
credit  for  the  degree  totals  a  minimum  of  30  units. 

FILING  THE  THESIS  TITLE.  At  least  one  month  before  pre- 
senting the  thesis,  that  is  March  1  for  a  June  degree  or  July  1  for  a 
September  degree,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  on  the  official  form,  the  title  of  the  thesis  and  declaration  of 
intention  to  graduate.  The  title  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  major  department,  and  of  the  instructor 
under  whose  direction  the  thesis  will  be  written. 

PREPARING  THE  THESIS.  All  basic  requirements  for  pre- 
paring the  thesis  are  described  in  the  Manual  of  Style  for  Theses  and 
Dissertations  obtained  at  the  Duke  University  Book  Store,  West  Cam- 
pus. The  thesis  must  be  typed  on  the  following  grade  of  paper:  the 
original  must  be  green-lined  paper  of  at  least  sixteen-pound  weight, 
the  three  copies  must  be  on  paper  of  at  least  thirteen-pound  weight. 
Both  grades  of  paper  must  be  of  seventy-five  percent  rag  content. 
Thesis  binding  and  other  particulars  are  prescribed  in  the  Manual. 

SUBMITTING  THE  THESIS.  Four  bound,  typewritten  copies 
of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  in  approved  form  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  on  or  before  May  1  for  a  June  degree  or  August  1 
for  a  September  degree.  The  copies  will  then  be  distributed  to  the 
several  members  of  the  examining  committee.  The  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  Office  from  three  to  five  days  before  the 
scheduled  date  of  the  student's  examination.  Students  should  plan 
to  allow  at  least  four  days  for  the  process  of  binding  the  thesis  at 
Seeman  Printery. 

THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  EXAMINA- 
TION. The  instructor  who  directs  the  thesis  appoints  an  examining 
committee  composed  of  the  director  of  the  thesis  and  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  one  of  whom  must  be  from  a  department 
other  than  that  of  the  major.  This  committee  is  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  when  the  thesis  is  first 
presented. 

The  candidate  appears  before  this  committee  for  an  examination 
which  lasts  for  about  one  and  one-half  hours.     The  subject  matter 
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covered  in  the  examination  is  usually  restricted  to  the  thesis  and  to 
the  major  field. 

If  the  candidate  passes  his  examination,  the  examining  committee 
certifies  this  fact  by  signing  the  title  page  of  the  thesis.  The  candi- 
date then  returns  the  original  and  one  carbon  copy  of  the  thesis  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  who  deposits  them  in  the  University 
Library. 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in 
the  fields  of  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  As  pre- 
requisites to  this  degree  the  student  must  have  earned  a  Bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  engineering  college  and  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  12  semester  hours  work  in  the  major  field. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE.  There  is  no  foreign  language  require- 
ment for  this  degree. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS.  The  work  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  foundation  in  the 
science  of  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  student 
must  present  acceptable  grades  for  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  graduate 
courses.  Of  these,  at  least  12  units  must  be  in  the  major  subject.  He 
must  also  take  a  minimum  of  12  units  of  minor  work  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Mathematics  and  either  Physics  or  Chemistry.  In  addition 
to  these  he  must  present  a  thesis,  which  carries  a  credit  of  6  units. 
Thus  his  earned  credit  for  the  degree  totals  a  minimum  of  30  units. 

REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES.  The  regulations  and 
procedures  for  the  thesis  and  the  provisions  for  examination  and  an 
examining  committee  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 

The  Master  of  Education  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  Before  a  student  is  admitted  to  graduate  study 
for  this  degree,  he  should  have  completed,  on  the  undergraduate  level, 
a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  Education. 

Before  the  degree  is  conferred  the  student  must  have  had  one  year 
of  actual  teaching  experience,  or  have  met  certification  requirements 
by  supervised  student  teaching  in  an  accredited  school.  Such  super- 
vised student  teaching  may  be  at  either  the  undergraduate  or  the 
graduate  level. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE.  The  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  may  be  earned  either  with  or  without  the  presentation  of 
a  thesis. 
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Without  thesis:  The  required  work  includes  a  departmental  major 
(Elementary  Education,  School  Administration  and  Supervision,  or 
Secondary  Education)  of  at  least  12  units,  and  a  minor  of  at  least 
6  units  outside  the  Department  of  Education.  The  remaining  12 
units  are  elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field, 
but  require  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  residence  the  student  must  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  on  his  departmental  major.  This  examination 
shall  be  prepared  and  conducted  by  the  instructors  of  the  student's 
major  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Request  to  take  this  examination  should  be 
made  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  on  which  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted. 

With  thesis:  Students  who  elect  this  plan  are  permitted  to  substi- 
tute a  thesis  for  6  units  of  the  required  course  work.  The  thesis 
subject  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  who  is  to  direct  it,  and 
by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

In  addition  to  the  thesis,  the  student  must  present  at  least  24  units 
of  course  credit.  Of  these,  12  units  must  be  taken  in  the  student's 
departmental  major.  Six  units,  constituting  a  minor,  must  be  taken 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  remaining  6  units  are 
elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field,  but  require 
the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the  Director  of  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

The  regulations  governing  the  thesis  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree 

PREREQUISITES.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is 
designed  for  teachers  already  in  service  and  for  recent  graduates  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  who  wish  to  enter  public  school  teaching. 

A  student  should  normally  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12  se- 
mester hours  in  his  proposed  major  subject  and  an  additional  12 
semester  hours  in  that  or  related  subjects.  Should  a  student  wish  to 
undertake  a  graduate  major  different  from  his  undergraduate  major, 
the  prerequisites  may  be  modified  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
student's  committee  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DEGREE.  Either  of  two  programs  may 
be  arranged,  in  consultation  with  the  student's  committee: 

A.  A  major  in  Education  of  18  to  24  units  and  6  to  12  units  in 
non-education  courses. 
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B.  A  major  in  non-education  courses  of  18  to  24  units  and  6  to  12 
units  in  Education. 

In  both  programs  a  minimum  of  30  units  is  required. 

The  non-education  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  one  or  more  subjects 
ordinarily  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  work  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  A  major  in  Biological  Sciences  or  in  Physical  Sciences  is 
possible  in  this  program. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  may  be  earned  with  or  without 
the  presentation  of  a  thesis.  If  a  student,  in  consultation  with  his 
committee,  elects  to  present  a  thesis,  6  units  of  the  total  of  30  units 
required  will  be  allotted  to  thesis  research.  He  will  then  be  required 
to  complete  24  units  of  course  credits.  The  regulations  governing  the 
thesis  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  A.M.  Candidates  for  the 
Master  of  Aits  in  Teaching  who  have  not  had  teaching  experience 
are  required  to  take  Education  215-216  in  which  case  a  minimum  of 
36  units  is  required. 

THE  COMMITTEE.  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  will  be  as- 
signed a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in 
the  major  department  or  area.  This  committee  will  consist  of  three 
members,  at  least  one  of  whom  will  be  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  at  least  one  from  another  department.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  normally  be  chosen  from  the  department  of  the 
major. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  essentially  a  research  degree.  Although  course 
work  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  student's  program,  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  course  credits  will  not  be  sufficient  for  attaining  this  degree. 
The  granting  of  the  Ph.D.  is  based  primarily  upon  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  a  specialized  field  of  study  and  upon  the  production  of  an 
acceptable  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE.  The  formal  re- 
quirements, discussed  in  detail  below,  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  as 
follows:  (1)  foreign  languages;  (2)  major  and  minor  courses;  (3) 
supervisory  committee  for  program  of  study;  (4)  residence;  (5)  pre- 
liminary examination;  (6)  dissertation;  (7)  final  examination.  In 
order  to  be  considered  for  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  the  student 
must  have  passed  all  of  his  course  work  in  the  first  year  of  graduate 
study;  on  at  least  9  units  of  course  work  he  must  have  made  a  grade 
of  G  or  better. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  Normally,  a  reading  knowledge  of 
both  French  and  German  is  required. 

A  student  working  toward  the  doctoral  degree  should  complete  the 
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language  requirements  for  that  degree  by  the  end  of  his  first  year  of 
residence.  If  he  fails  to  meet  these  requirements  by  the  end  of  his 
third  semester  of  residence,  he  must  register  in  the  appropriate  special 
reading  course  or  courses  until  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR.  The  student's  program  of  study  neces- 
sarily demands  substantial  concentration  on  courses  in  his  major  de- 
partment. Enough  work  must  be  taken  in  another  department  to 
constitute  an  acceptable  minor.  Exceptions  which  permit  both  the 
major  and  minor  within  the  same  department  are  allowed  only  by 
the  special  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

COMMITTEE  TO  SUPERVISE  THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY. 

The  program  of  study  should  normally  be  submitted  during  the  third 
semester  of  graduate  work  for  students  who  entered  with  a  Bachelor's 
decree  and  during  the  second  semester's  residence  for  students  enter- 
ing  with  a  Master's  degree  or  equivalent.  The  five  members  of  the 
supervisory  committee  are  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  the  major  department.  This  committee,  with  the  instructor  who  is 
to  direct  the  student's  research  serving  as  chairman,  formulates  the 
program  of  study,  which  is  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  his  approval.  Of  the  five  members,  one  must  be  from  a 
department  (usually  the  minor)  other  than  the  major  department. 
This  committee,  with  occasional  necessary  changes,  serves  also  as  the 
examining  committee  for  both  the  preliminary  and  the  final  Ph.D. 
examinations. 

RESIDENCE.  For  students  who  first  registered  in  September  1959 
or  thereafter  the  minimum  residence  requirement  is  60  units  of  grad- 
uate credit  not  more  than  30  units  of  which  may  be  accepted  by  trans- 
fer. Since  a  full  program  is  30  units  per  academic  year,  the  prospective 
Ph.D.  candidate  who  enters  with  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  must  plan 
to  spend  in  residence  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years;  if  he  enters 
with  the  A.M.,  his  minimum  residence  is  one  academic  year.  If  there 
are  undergraduate  deficiencies  in  his  program,  he  may  in  addition  to 
the  minimum  requirements  be  required  to  take  preliminary  under- 
graduate courses  for  which  he  will  not  receive  graduate  credit.  Even 
if  there  are  no  such  undergraduate  deficiencies,  the  student's  super- 
visory committe  will  determine  what  residence  requirements  if  any 
above  the  minimum  the  student  must  meet. 

Resident  doctoral  degree  students  normally  register  for  15  units  per 
semester,  unless  they  are  subject  to  load  limitations  dictated  by  ap- 
pointment restrictions  or  by  employment.  The  normal  registration 
will  carry  through  that  semester  in  which  the  preliminary  examination 
has  been  passed. 

A  student  who  remains  in  residence  after  passing  the  preliminary 
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examination  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  3  units  of  residence  per 
semester  to  be  added  to  any  course-seminar  registration  of  6  units  or 
less,  2  with  7  units,  1  with  8  units,  and  none  with  9  or  more  units. 

Candidates  not  in  residence  register  and  pay  fees  for  one  unit  each 
semester  in  absentia  if  they  are  to  remain  candidates. 

Any  courses,  languages  certifications,  or  other  credits  for  advanced 
standing  which  are  more  than  six  calendar  years  old  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  in  which  preliminary  examinations  are  passed  will 
not  be  accepted  toward  fulfilling  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
doctoral  degree. 

CREDIT  FOR  SUMMER  WORK.  Credit  earned  in  the  Summer 
Session  will  not  reduce  the  minimum  required  residence  of  one  aca- 
demic year. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION.  A  student  is  not  accepted  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  until  he  has  passed  the  preliminary 
examination.  A  transfer  student  who  may  have  passed  a  preliminary 
examination  elsewhere  must  nevertheless  take  the  examination  in 
this  Graduate  School.  The  examination  ordinarily  covers  both  the 
major  and  minor  fields. 

Normally  the  student  should  pass  this  examination  by  the  end  of 
his  second  year  of  resident  graduate  work.  If  he  has  not  passed  it  by 
the  middle  of  his  third  year,  he  must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  a  statement  explaining  the  delay  and  setting  a  date  for 
the  examination.  Except  under  unusual  circumstances,  extension  will 
not  be  granted  beyond  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Except  in  unusual 
circumstances  approved  by  the  Dean  a  preliminary  examination  will 
not  be  scheduled  between  the  last  day  of  the  spring  semester  examina- 
tion period  and  registration  day  in  the  fall  semester. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  RE-EXAMINATION.  Should  the  student  fail 
the  preliminary  examination,  he  may  apply,  with  the  consent  of  his 
supervisory  committee  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  for 
the  privilege  of  a  second  examination  to  be  taken  no  sooner  than  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  first.  Failure  on  the  second  examination 
will  render  the  student  ineligible  to  continue  his  program  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke  University. 

THE  DISSERTATION.  The  dissertation  is  expected  to  be  a 
mature  and  competent  piece  of  writing,  embodying  the  results  of  sig- 
nificant and  original  resarch. 

TIME  LIMITS.  The  expectation  is  that  the  doctoral  dissertation 
will  be  submitted  and  accepted  within  two  calendar  years  after  the 
preliminary  examination  is  passed.  Should  the  dissertation  not  be 
submitted  and  accepted  within  four  calendar  years  after  the  examina- 
tion, the  candidate,  with  the  approval  of  his  committee,  may  petition 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  an  extension  of  one  year. 
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If  the  dissertation  should  not  be  submitted  and  accepted  within  five 
years  after  the  examination,  to  remain  a  candidate  for  the  degree  the 
student  must  pass  a  second  preliminary  examination.  In  such  a  case, 
the  time  limit  for  submitting  the  dissertation  will  be  determined  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  candidate's  committee. 

For  the  student  registered  for  the  first  time  in  September  1959  or 
thereafter  these  limits  are  fully  effective.  For  the  student  who  regis- 
tered before  September  1959  the  time  limits  are  effective  as  though  he 
first  registered  at  that  time. 

FILING  TITLE.  Not  later  than  March  1  (March  2  if  March  1 
falls  on  Sunday)  preceding  the  June  commencement  at  which  the  de- 
gree is  expected  to  be  conferred,  the  student  must  file  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  on  the  official  form  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Office,  the  title  of  the  dissertation.  This  title  must  receive 
the  written  approval  of  both  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
student's  major  department  and  the  professor  who  directs  the  dis- 
sertation. 

FORM.  The  basic  requirements  for  preparing  the  dissertation 
are  described  in  the  instructions  for  microfilming  (see  below)  and  in 
the  Manual  of  Style  for  Theses  and  Dissertations  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Duke  University  Book  Store,  West  Campus.  The  dissertation 
must  be  typed  on  the  following  grades  of  paper:  the  original  must  be 
on  green-lined  paper  of  at  least  sixteen-pound  weight;  the  three  copies 
must  be  on  paper  of  at  least  thirteen-pound  weight.  Both  grades  of 
paper  must  be  of  seventy-five  percent  rag  content. 

SUBMITTING  DISSERTATION.  The  dissertation  must  be  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  who  directs  it.  Four  type- 
written copies,  the  original  unbound  and  three  copies  bound,  must  be 
deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  or  before  April  15 
preceding  the  June  commencement  when  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
The  dissertation  must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Office  from  seven 
to  ten  days  before  the  scheduled  date  of  the  student's  examination. 

PUBLICATION  ON  MICROFILM.  All  doctoral  dissertations 
will  normally  be  published  on  microfilm  through  University  Micro- 
films, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Authors  may,  if  they  wish,  also  copyright 
them.  The  abstract  will  be  published  in  Dissertation  Abstracts.  Be- 
fore final  typing  is  completed,  the  candidate  should  obtain  in  the 
Graduate  Office  detailed  instructions  on  the  procedure  together  with 
a  microfilming  agreement  which  is  signed  and  returned  when  the 
dissertation  is  finally  deposited  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

In  brief,  the  original  copy  of  the  dissertation,  in  clean  type,  will 
remain  unbound  except  for  a  spring  binder.  When  the  carbon  copies 
are  bound,  a  cover,  unattached,  is  prepared  for  the  original  copy.  Ten 
copies  of  an  abstract,  carefully  written  and  not  more  than  600  words 
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long,  are  submitted  when  the  dissertation  is  first  presented  to  the 
Graduate  Office.  A  non-returnable  dissertation  fee  of  $25  is  charged 
for  handling  and  microfilming.  If  copyright  is  desired,  an  additional 
fee  is  charged  of  $6  plus  2i/i  cents  per  page. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION.  The  final  oral  examination  shall  be 
primarily  on  the  dissertation.  Questions  may,  however,  be  asked  in 
the  candidate's  major  field.  Except  in  unusual  circumstances  approved 
by  the  Dean  a  final  examination  will  not  be  scheduled  between  the 
last  day  of  the  spring  examination  period  and  registration  day  in  the 
fall  semester. 

If  a  student  fails  his  final  examination,  he  may  be  allowed  to  take 
it  for  a  second  time,  but  not  sooner  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
his  first.  Permission  to  take  the  second  examination  must  be  obtained 
from  the  instructor  who  directed  the  dissertation  and  from  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Failure  to  pass  the  second  examination  renders 
the  student  ineligible  to  continue  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Duke 
University. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  Degree 

The  Doctor  of  Education  is  a  professional  degree  planned  for  those 
who  are,  or  intend  to  become,  school  administrators,  supervisors, 
directors  of  instruction,  curriculum  consultants,  or  college  teachers 
of  education. 

ADMISSION.  The  candidate  for  the  Ed.D.  degree  must  meet  the 
same  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  In  addition  to  these  uniform  requirements, 
the  candidate  for  the  Ed.D.  (1)  must  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  educational  work;  (2)  must  present  strong  letters  of 
appraisal  and  recommendation  from  persons  well  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  of  his  abilities;  and  (3)  must  present  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, for  a  personal  interview.  The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ed.D. 
degree  reserves  the  right  to  insist  upon  an  interview. 

RESIDENCE,  ETC.  Regulations  concerning  residence  require- 
ments, grades  required  during  the  first  year  of  graduate  study,  and  the 
preliminary  examination  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Ph.D. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES.  There  are  no  foreign  language  re- 
quirements for  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK.  The  candidate  for  the  Ed.D.  degree  will 
choose  as  his  major  field  either  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision or  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

Candidates  in  Administration  and  Supervision  will  take  approxi- 
mately 24  units  in  that  field,  including  the  seminar  in  School  Ad- 
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ministration.  In  addition,  they  will  take  approximately  18  units  in 
other  professional  courses  and  a  minor  of  approximately  18  units 
approved  by  the  candidate's  supervisory  committee  and  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

Candidates  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  will  take  approximately 
24  units  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  In  addition,  they  will  take 
approximately  12  units  in  other  professional  courses,  and  a  minor  of 
approximately  24  units  in  the  humanities,  the  natural  sciences,  or  the 
social  sciences,  exclusive  of  professional  education. 

The  program  of  work  for  each  candidate  must  be  approved  by  the 
Standing  Committee  for  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

DISSERTATION.  The  candidate  must  write  a  dissertation,  for 
which  the  formalities  of  presentation,  including  its  defense  in  a  final 
examination,  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  type 
of  dissertation  will  depend  upon  which  of  the  following  plans  the 
candidate  adopts: 

Plan  A.  A  candidate  choosing  Plan  A  will  write  a  dissertation 
which  is  expected  to  be  a  mature  and  competent  piece  of  writing, 
embodying  the  results  of  significant  and  original  research.  It  must 
be,  in  essence,  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Plan  B.  A  candidate  choosing  Plan  B  will  serve  at  least  a  year 
in  an  administrative  post,  or  a  teaching  position  in  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  second  year 
of  residence.  His  dissertation  may  be  concerned  with  a  problem, 
or  several  closely  related  problems,  growing  out  of  this  experience. 
Although  the  dissertation  written  under  Plan  B  is  of  a  practical 
nature,  it  must  demonstrate  the  candidate's  ability  to  investigate  and 
report  on  a  significant  phase  of  education  in  his  major  field. 

PUBLICATION  ON  MICROFILM.  The  dissertation  will  be 
published  on  microfilm,  as  is  the  dissertation  for  the  Ph.D. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION.  Regulations  for  the  final  examination 
are  identical  with  those  for  the  Ph.D.  decree. 


General  Regulations 
Grades,  Hours,  and  Credits 

Although  ideally  graduate  study  is  principally  individual  reading, 
research,  and  laboratory  experimentation  under  guidance,  academic 
progress  in  the  United  States  is  generally  measured  and  recorded  in 
terms  of  course  hours  and  credits.  Peculiar  to  graduate  study  is  the 
term  residence,  also  generally  measured  in  hours,  to  designate  indi- 
vidual study  apart  from  courses,  such  as  writing  a  thesis  and  preparing 
for  general  examinations.     Since  September   1959  in  this  Graduate 
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School  credit  for  courses  and  seminars,  research,  and  residence,  and 
corresponding  tuition  and  lees  have  been  stated  in  terms  of  UNITS. 
According  to  conventional  measurement  ONE  UNIT  is  equivalent  to 
ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR.  Thus  a  course  previously  described  as 
carrying  a  credit  of  3  s.h.  now  carries  a  credit  of  3  units. 

CREDITS  EARNED  OUTSIDE  THIS  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

(1)  Graduate  Credit  Earned  before  the  A.B.  Degree  Is  Granted. 
Ordinarily  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for  graduate  courses  earned  be- 
fore a  student  has  been  awarded  his  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree.  However, 
an  undergraduate  student  at  Duke  University  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  final  semester,  lacks  no  more  than  9  semester  hours  of  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree,  may  obtain  permission 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  enroll  for  graduate  courses 
sufficient  to  bring  his  total  program  to  fifteen  hours  a  week.  Such 
graduate  courses  will  be  credited  toward  the  A.M.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  or 
M.A.T.  degree,  provided  that  the  student  meets  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  that  he  is  duly  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School  at  the  beginning  of  that  term. 

(2)  Transfer  of  Graduate  Credits.  Credit  for  graduate  course  work 
earned  at  another  institution  will  be  determined  only  after  a  student 
has  spent  one  semester  at  Duke  University.  After  completing  his  first 
semester,  the  student  should  file  a  request  that  his  credits  be  reviewed 
and  a  decision  made. 

(3)  Graduate  Credit  for  Courses  Taken  in  the  School  of  Law. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  students  in 
the  social  sciences  may  take  certain  courses  in  the  School  of  Law  for 
graduate  credit.  In  some  instances  courses  in  the  School  of  Law  may 
be  considered  as  fulfilling  a  student's  requirements  for  a  minor.  To 
register  for  such  courses,  the  student  should  present  a  letter  from  his 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  re- 
questing permission  to  register  for  certain  specified  courses. 

(4)  Reciprocal  Agreement  with  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Under  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  Consoli- 
dated University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  University,  students 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity during  the  regular  academic  year,  and  paying  full  fees  to  that 
institution,  may  be  admitted  to  a  maximum  of  two  courses  per  semes- 
ter in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  upon  payment  of  a 
nominal  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  and  of  any  other  special  fees 
regularly  required  of  all  students.  Under  the  same  arrangements, 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  may  be  admitted 
to  course  work  at  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina. 
This  arrangement  is  not  in  effect  during  Summer  Sessions. 
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GRADES.  Grades  in  the  Graduate  School  are  as  follows:  E,  G, 
S,  F,  and  /.  E  (exceptional)  is  the  highest  mark.  G  (good)  and  S 
(satisfactory)  are  the  remaining  passing  marks.  F  (failing)  is  below 
passing,  and  /  (incomplete)  indicates  that  some  portion  of  the 
student's  work  is  lacking,  for  an  acceptable  reason,  at  the  time  the 
grades  are  reported.  The  instructor  who  gives  an  /  for  a  course 
specifies  the  date  by  which  the  student  must  have  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. In  no  case  may  an  extension  by  granted  beyond  one  calendar 
year  from  the  date  the  course  ended.  If  the  course  is  not  completed, 
a  statement  of  No  Credit  is  made  upon  the  student's  record. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES.  Students 
granted  provisional  admission  may  on  occasion  be  required  as  part 
of  their  program  to  take  undergraduate  courses  as  prerequisites  to 
continued  graduate  study.  Undergraduate  courses  thus  taken  and 
others  elected  by  the  student  will  carry  no  graduate  credit. 

In  exceptional  cases,  100-level  courses  outside  the  major  depart- 
ment may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  to  a  maximum  of  two  one- 
semester  courses  or  one  year-course  not  exceeding  a  total  of  8  units, 
when  approved  by  the  Directors  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  major  de- 
partment and  in  the  department  in  which  the  course  is  listed  and  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  program. 

NORMAL  PROGRAMS.  Normally  graduate  students  who  do  not 
carry  teaching  or  assisting  duties  carry  a  full  load  of  graduate  work 
until  the  requirements  of  the  several  degrees  are  met.  A  full  load  is 
15  units  a  semester  or  30  units  for  the  academic  year.  Six  units  is  a 
maximum  load  for  one  term  of  the  Summer  Session. 

WITHDRAWAL  AND  INTERRUPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

From  a  Course.  After  14  days  from  the  date  of  registration  stu- 
dents may  drop  courses  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  instructor  of  the  course  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  If  the  course  is  dropped  without 
the  necessary  approval,  the  permanent  record  will  list  the  course  as 
Dropped  Unofficially,  F.  If  a  course  is  dropped  30  days  or  more  after 
the  beginning  of  the  class  for  the  semester  involved,  the  status  of  the 
student  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  the  course  will  be  determined 
and  be  indicated  by  the  designation  Withdrew  Passing  (W.P.)  or 
Withdrew  Failiyig   (W.F.) 

From  the  Graduate  School.  The  University  reserves  the  right,  and 
matriculation  by  the  student  is  a  concession  of  this  right,  to  ask  the 
withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  be  made 
against  the  student.  If  a  student  wishes  for  any  reason  to  withdraw 
from   the   Graduate   School   he   should   notify   both   the   Director   of 
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Graduate  Studies  in  his  major  department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  prior  to  the  date  of  his  expected  withdrawal. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  interrupt  their  program  of  study 
for  a  period  longer  than  a  summer  vacation  should,  before  departure, 
leave  with  the  Graduate  Office  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  interrup- 
tion, mailing  address,  and  expected  date  of  return. 

TRANSCRIPT.  A  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  his  credits  from 
Duke  University  to  another  institution  is  entitled  to  one  free  tran- 
script of  his  record.  A  fee  of  one  dollar,  payable  in  advance,  is 
charged  for  each  additional  copy.  Requests  are  directed  to  the  Cen- 
tral Records  Office. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES.  Classes  which  carry  graduate  credit  are 
limited  in  size  to  twenty-five  students.  In  exceptional  cases  this  regu- 
lation may  be  modified,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  Faculty  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  concerned.  When  courses  numbered  200  to  299 
carry  graduate  credit,  they  may  include  no  more  than  three  juniors 
and  such  juniors  must,  at  the  time  of  registration,  have  an  over-all 
B  average. 


Language  Requirements 


Because  a  requirement  for  the  A.M.  degree  is  mastery  of  one 
acceptable  foreign  language,  and  for  the  Ph.D.  is  mastery  of  two,  the 
prospective  graduate  student  should  attain  mastery  of  at  least  one 
acceptable  foreign  language  and  preferably  two  before  applying  for 
admission.  The  facilities  for  graduate  study  are  highly  specialized 
and  costly.  The  student  who  must  lay  them  aside  to  acquire  what  he 
could  have  learned  as  an  undergraduate  is  wasting  his  time. 

ACCEPTABLE  LANGUAGES.  The  languages  normally  required 
are  French  and  German,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  a  student  may  substitute  for  either  of  these  another 
language  which  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  candidate's  program  of 
work  for  the  degree  and  for  which  an  examination  can  be  provided. 
MEETING  THE  REQUIREMENT.  Language  requirements  may 
be  met  in  three  ways— by  transcript,  by  a  written  examination  taken 
upon  first  registration,  by  a  reading  examination. 

1.  by  transcript.  Under  the  conditions  stated  below,  a  candidate 
for  the  Ph.D.  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  of  the  chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
meet  one  of  his  language  requirements  by  filing  a  transcript  or 
certification  showing  that  he  has  passed  a  comparable  examina- 
tion elsewhere.  The  conditions  are  that  the  examining  grad- 
uate school  have  substantially  the  same  language  requirements  as 
this  Graduate  School,  that  the  examination  have  been  passed 
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while  the  student  was  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  program  in  the  same 
field  as  his  declared  in«qo»  at  Duke  University  or  that  the 
examination  was  required  of  all  Ph.D.  candidates  regardless  of 
field,  and  that  the  examination  have  been  passed  recently  enough 
to  indicate  that  the  student  retains  command  of  the  language. 

2.  by  written  examination.  On  Monday  of  the  fall  registration 
period  and  on  the  day  before  spring  registration,  Reading, 
Vocabulary,,  and  Grammar  tests  in  French  and  German  are 
offered  (see  the  Calendar  for  hour  and  place).  Any  entering 
student  engaging  upon  an  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  program  who  has  not 
already  taken  these  tests  may  take  them.  On  the  basis  of  his 
scores  the  student  will  (1)  be  certified  as  meeting  requirements 
in  these  languages,  (2)  be  advised  to  present  himself  for  the 
regular  reading  examinations  at  the  first  opportunity,  or  (3)  be 
advised  to  enroll  in  the  special  reading  courses   (see  below) . 

3.  by  reading  examination.  At  dates  listed  in  the  Calendar  read- 
ing examinations  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  when  re- 
quested Italian  are  offered.  Reading  examinations  in  other 
languages  must  be  individually  arranged. 

Students  who  require  re-examination  at  scheduled  times  will 
be  charged  $5.00  for  each  re-examination;  if  special  times  are 
necessary,  the  fee  will  be  $10.00. 

SPECIAL  READING  COURSES.  Special  courses  designed  to  assist 
graduate  students  in  acquiring  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
German  are  offered  for  three  hours  a  week,  French  during  the  fall 
semester,  German  during  the  spring  semester  and  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. A  student  who  registers  for  either  course  must  reduce  his  normal 
load  of  graduate  courses  by  three  units,  with  no  reduction  in  fees. 
No  auditors  are  permitted  in  these  courses  at  any  time.  Undergradu- 
ates may  not  enroll  during  the  academic  year  and  may,  with  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  the  Summer  Session 
only  if  total  registration  permits. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS.  Foreign  stu- 
dents whose  native  language  is  not  English  are,  during  their  first 
registration  period,  required  to  take  a  test  for  minimum  competence 
in  English.  Such  students,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  their  major  department,  may  request  permission 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  substitute  English  for  one 
of  the  required  foreign  languages.  If  permission  is  granted,  a  read- 
ing test  in  English,  like  those  in  French  and  German,  will  be  arranged. 


Awards  and  Fees 


Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Assist  ant  ships 

FOR  the  encouragement  and  financial  assistance  of  graduate  stu- 
dents of  marked  ability,  Duke  University  has  established  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  assistantships.  The 
stipends  for  these  range  from  $500  to  $3,000.  Holders  of  grants  pay 
tuition  and  other  fees  regularly  required  of  all  graduate  students. 

Fellows  and  scholars  pay  full  tuition  and  fees  and  are  expected  to 
register  for  a  full  schedule  of  course  work  each  semester.  In  general, 
assistants  register  for  a  four-fifths  program  and  pay  12  units  tuition 
and  fees  per  semester. 

APPLICATION  FOR  AWARDS.  Applications  for  these  awards, 
along  with  all  supporting  documents,  must  be  submitted  on  or  before 
February  15.  Notification  of  awards  is  made  about  April  1.  Late 
applications  will  be  considered,  should  any  vacancies  occur  in  the  list 
of  appointees.  No  appointment  is  made  for  longer  than  one  academic 
year. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Duke  University. 

Tuition,  Fees,  a?id  Expenses 

GENERAL  FEES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  The  following 
table  shows  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected  from  all  students. 
All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  payable,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, at  the  time  of  registration  for  that  semester.  No  student  is 
admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

Tuition  and  general  fees*    ($32.50  per  unit) $487.50 

Athletic  Fee,  not  including  federal  tax,  optional,  per  year, 

payable   in   the  fall   semester 10.00 

Room  rent    (see  detailed  statement  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin.) 
Fee  for  Microfilming,  payable  by  candidates  for  a  doctoral  degree 

when  the  dissertation  is  presented  to  the  Graduate  Office 

after   the  final   examination 25.00 

*  General  fees,  in  lieu  of  most  special  charges,  include  the  following  fees:  Matriculation, 
Medical,    Library,    Damage,   Commencement,    Diploma,   and   an   average  of  the   Laboratory   and 

Materials  Fees. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  a  full  semester  program  of  15  units  amount  to 
$487.50.  For  a  part  program,  tuition  and  fees  are  computed  at  the  rate 
of  $32.50  per  unit. 


Facilities  for  Graduate  Study 


The  Libraries  and  Research  Facilities 

Graduate  students  have  access  to  the  General  Library  and  the 
various  school  and  departmental  libraries.  Such  collections  total 
1,435,164  volumes,  including  many  large  and  significant  special  col- 
lections. Science  laboratories  are  large  and  well  equipped  for  gen- 
eral and  special  research  in  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
medicine.  The  Duke  Forest  of  eight  thousand  acres  provides  a  large 
practical  laboratory  for  forest  research.  Through  the  University's  co- 
operative sponsorship  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies, 
graduate  students  are  able  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  National  Lab- 
oratories at  Oak  Ridge.  A  detailed  description  of  the  libraries  and 
research  facilities  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Graduate  Study  in  the  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  of  Duke  University  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
In  1961  the  first  term  will  begin  on  June  13  and  will  end  on  July  18. 
The  second  term  will  begin  on  July  19  and  will  end  on  August  23. 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  work  toward  advanced  degrees  in 
the  Summer  Session,  particularly  in  chemistry,  economics,  education, 
English,  history,  mathematics,  religion,  sociology,  Spanish,  and  zoology, 
will  find  a  selection  of  courses  offered  by  members  of  the  Duke  faculty 
and  by  visiting  professors.  Other  departments  ordinarily  offering  work 
leading  to  the  A.M.  degree  are  botany,  political  science,  and  psychol- 
ogy. Thesis  research  for  advanced  graduate  students  is  available  also 
in  other  departments,  such  as  botany,  forestry,  and  physics. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for  work 
in  the  Summer  Session  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  as  well  as  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  and 
should  return  the  completed  application,  with  supporting  documents, 
before  May  13,  for  admission  to  the  first  term,  and  before  June  19 
for  admission  to  the  second  term. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


In  general,  courses  with  odd  numbers  are  offered  in  the  fall  semester,  those  with 
even  numbers  in  the  spring  semester.  Double  numbers  separated  by  a  hyphen 
indicate  that  the  course  is  a  year-course  and  must  normally  be  continued  through- 
out the  \ear  if  credit  is  received.  A  student  must  secure  written  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  either  semester  of  a  year-course.  Double 
numbers  separated  by  a  comma  indicate  that  although  the  course  is  a  year-course, 
credit  may  be  received  for  either  semester  without  special  permission. 

Normally,  courses  which  bear  no  date  are  offered  every  year;  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  offered  only  when  the  need  arises. 


Note:  In  each  department  the  number  399  is  reserved  to  designate  special  (in- 
dividual) readings  in  a  specified  area  and  supervised  by  a  regular  member  of  the 
Graduate  staff,  credit  1-3  units.  When  used  it  appears  in  this  form:  [Department] 
399,  Special  Readings  in  [area],   (Instructor),  [2  or  3]  units. 

ANATOMY 

PROFESSOR    J.    E.    MARKEE,    CHAIRMAN    AND    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 405    MEDICAL 

SCHOOL;     PROFESSORS    EVERETT    AND    HETHERINCTON;     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS 

BECKER,   DUKE,    MOSES,  AND    PEELE 

M201.  ANATOMY  AS  RELATED  TO  LOCOMOTION.-Complete  dissection  of 
that  part  of  the  body  concerned  with  locomotion  and  posture.  (See  also  Course 
M205).  September  to  January.  Prerequisites:  One  year  each  of  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.     6  units. 

Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate  Professors  Becker  and  Duke 

M202.  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY.-Conferences  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
morphological  characteristics  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  The  work  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  fresh  and  prepared  material  and  is  approached  from  the  physio- 
logical viewpoint.  Sept.  to  Jan.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum  3  units)  by  arrange- 
ment.    Prerequisite:   adequate  training  in  histology  or  cytology. 

Professors  Markee,  Hetherington,  and  Everett;  Associate  Professors 

Becker,  Duke,  and  Moses 

M203.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.-A  study  of  the  gross  and 
microscopic  structure  of  the  human  central  nervous  system,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  structural  and  functional  relationships  between  the  various  nuclei  and 
fiber  tracts.  Feb.  to  June.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum  4  units)  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  Anatomy  M  201.  Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate 

Professors  Peele,  Becker,  and  Duke 

M204.  NEUROANATOMICAL  BASIS  OF  BEHAVIOR.-A  study  of  the  gross 
and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  with  emphasis  on  the  structural 
and  functional  relationships  between  tracts,  nuclei,  and  cortical  areas.  Restricted 
to  graduate  students  with  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  psychology.  (Jan.  to  June) 
3  units.  Professor  Hetherington;  Associate  Professor  Peele 

M205.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VISCERA.-This  is  a  study  of  the  Gross  Anatomy 
of  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  and  the  deeper  structures  of  the  head. 
This  course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  M201.  Sept.  to  Jan.  Prerequisites:  one 
year  each  of  physiology,  chemistry,  and  physics.    2  units. 

Professors  Markee,  Everett;  Associate  Professors  Becker  and  Duke 
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M301.  GROSS  HUMAN  ANATOMY— A  course  especially  for  Ph.D.  candidates 
in  Anatomy,  comprising  a  complete  dissection  of  the  cadaver.  The  laboratory 
work  is  supplemented  by  conferences  which  place  emphasis  on  the  biological  aspects 
of  the  subject.  Sept.  to  June.  Hours  and  credits  (maximum  8  units)  by  arrange- 
ment. Prerequisites:  adequate  training  in  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology. 
Professors  Markee  and  Everett;  Associate  Professors  Becker  and  Duke 
M312.  RESEARCH.— Individual  investigations  in  the  various  fields  of  anatomy. 
Credits  to  be  arranged.  Professors  Markee,  Everf.ti  .  Hi  thfrincton;  Associate 

Professors  Peele,  Duke,  Becker,  and  Moses 
M313-314.  ANATOMY   SEMINAR— Weekly   meeting  of  graduate  students  and 
staff  in  which  current  research  problems  in  Anatomy  will  be  presented.     Required 
of  all  graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree.    2  units. 
Professors  Markee,  Everett,  Hetherington;  Associate 
Professors  Duke,  Peele,  Becker,  Moses 
M404.  INTERDISCIPLINARY    SEMINAR    IN    THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL    AND 
ANATOMICAL    BASES    OF    BEHAVIOR.-Weekly    meeting   of    graduate    students 
and  staff  in  which  current  problems  in  Anatomy,   Physiology  and   Psychology  Be- 
havior  will   be   presented.      Many   of   the   presentations   will   be   made   by   visiting 
scholars  who  will   also  be  available   for   small  group   discussions.      (Also  listed   as 
Physiology  M404  and  Psychology  404).     1  unit. 

Professors  Markee,  Hall,  Zener;  Associate 
Professors  Becker.  Diamond,  and  Peele 

DIVISION  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFFSSORS   CLARK,   ROGERS,   STINESPRING,   AND   TRUESDALE;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   ANDERSON; 
VISITING   ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   S  I  Rl  G.NELL;   LECTURER   WINTERMUTE 

GREEK 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Greek. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND   GRADUATES 

201-202.  GREEK  TRAGEDY.*     6  units.  Professor  TRUESDALE 

257.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HELLENISTIC  WORLD 
FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  AUGUSTUS— Lectures,  reading,  and  discussions.  This 
course  will  not  be  separately  credited  without  the  sequel,  Latin  258.     3  units. 

Professor  Rogers 
Graduate  students  of  Duke  University  may  attend  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal Studies  in  Athens,  Greece,  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  they  arc  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  fellowships  that  are  offered  annually  by  the  School.  These  consist 
of  two  fellowships  in  Greek  archaeology,  and  one  in  the  language,  literature,  and 
History  of  ancient  Greece,  each  with  a  stipend  of  $2,000.  They  arc  awarded  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  examinations  held  in  the  beginning  of  February  of  each  year. 

LATIN  AND  ROMAN  STUDIES 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Latin. 

for  seniors  and  graduates 

211-212.  ROMAN  ORATORY*-A  survey  of  the  history  of  Roman  oratory,  cen- 
tering about  the  Brutus  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus'  Dialogus.     G  units. 

Professor  Rogers 

258.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAECO  ROMAN 
WORLD.— The  Roman  Empire  as  the  trustee  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  and 
its  own  original  contributions  to  modern  civilization;  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions. This  course  continues  Greek  257  and  will  not  be  separately  credited. 
3  units.  Professor  Rogers 

SEMITICS 

FOR  SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

201-202.  FIRST  HEBREW.-The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, with  translations  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.     6  units. 

Professor  Stinespring 
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207-208.  SECOND  HEBREW— Samuel  or  Kings  the  first  semester;  Isaiah  the 
second.     6  units  Lecturer  Wintermute  and  Visiting 

Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 
for  graduates 

304.  ARAMAIC— A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.     3  units. 

Professor  Stinespring  or  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 

305.  THIRD  HEBREW.-A  study  of  late  Hebrew  prose,  with  readings  from 
Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Mishnah.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Stinespring 

306.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.-A 
study  in  interpretation.     Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.    3  units. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 

307.  SYRIAC— A  study  of  the  script  and  grammar,  with  readings  from  the  Syriac 
New  Testament  and  other  early  Christian  documents.  Some  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  is  prerequisite.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Stinespring 

309.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.-A  survey  of  the  early  civili- 
zations of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  Biblical  aichae- 
ology.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Stinespring 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Philosophy  217;  Religion  217,  218,  220,  313,  316,  318. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  co-operative  agreement  graduate  students  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity may,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  their  major  department,  take 
any  graduate  course  offered  by  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  A  list  of  these  courses 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

ART 

PROFESSOR   PATRICK,   CHAIRMAN;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    HALL,   MARKMAN,  AND   SUNDERLAND 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  this  department,  but  the  following  courses  are 
suggested  as  possible  minors  for  students  majoring  in  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
religion,  psychology,  or  sociology,  or  in  any  other  interested  departments. 

215.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.-A  specialized  study 
of  the  development  of  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  the  material 
expression  of  religious  ideas  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  in  part  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  to  the  Persian  conquest.     3  units.*    (w)      Associate  Professor  Markman 

216.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  WORLD.-A  specialized  study  of 
the  religious  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  monuments  in  the  Near  East.     3  units.*    (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 

217.  AEGEAN  ART.— A  study  of  the  problems  of  Aegean  art  as  the  forerunner 
of  Greek  art  and  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  civilization  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean world.    3  units,   (w)  Associate  Professor  Markman 

218.  EARLY  GREEK  ART  .-A  study  of  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Greek  art  in  the  Geometric  period  to  the  end  of  the  Archaic.    3  units,   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Markman 
221-222.  HISTORY  OF  AESTHETICS.-Theories  of  art  and  beauty  in  the  west- 
ern world  from  antiquity  to  the  present.     Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  de- 
veloped theories  of  aesthetics  in  the  Far  East.    6  units,   (e)  Professor  Patrick 

233.  EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE.-The  development  of  religious 
architecture  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  end  of  the  First  Romanesque  style 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century.    3  units.*    (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 

234.  ROMANESQUE  SCULPTURE.-The  development  of  sculpture  in  western 
Europe  from  the  early  Christian  period  through  the  culmination  of  Romanesque 
art  in  the  west  portal  of  Chartres  Cathedral.    3  units,   (e) 

Associate  Professor  Sunderland 
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240.  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA..— A  study  illustrating  the 
transplantation  of  European  architectural  customs  since  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
time-lag  in  transit  and  acceptance  of  later  European  developments;  the  gradual 
assumption  of  confident  independence  in  design;  and  the  emergence  of  international 
leaders  in  the  United  States.    3  units,   (e)  Associate  Professor  Hall 

BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  NUTRITION 

PROFESSOR     HANDLER,     CHAIRMAN— 237     BELL    BUILDING;     ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    BYRNE, 

DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 218    BELL    BUILDING;     PROFESSOR    TANFORD: 

ASSOCIATE     PROFESSORS     BERNHEIM,     GUILD,     AND     K\MIN;     ASSISTANT 

PROFESSORS     DAVIDSON,     KIRSHNER,     WAKIL     AND     WHEAT; 

ASSOCIATES    FRIDOVICH,    GREENE    AND    LYNN 

In  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  graduate  work  is  offered  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  A  hrochure  mav  be  requested  from  the  department  which  describes  the 
depaitmental  facilities,  the  staff,  the  Ph.D.  program,  and  the  special  trainee  sti- 
pends which  are  available  to  Ph.D.  candidates  in  Biochemistry. 

Prerequisites  are  specified  for  each  course,  but  interested  students  who  cannot 
meet  the  requirements  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY.-An  introductory  course  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  biochemistry.  Topics  stressed  include  the  chemistry  of  naturally 
occurring  materials,  nature  of  enzyme  action,  intermediary  metabolism,  and  chemi- 
cal aspects  of  the  specialized  behavior  of  mammals,  plants,  and  microorganisms. 
Prerequisite:  chemistry  through  organic.     3  units.  Professor  Handler 

203.  CHEMISTRY  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS.-This  course  will  emphasize 
the  general  chemistry  of  amino  acids,  carbohydrates  and  proteins  including  syn- 
thetic and  degradative  procedures,  and  conformational  analysis.  Certain  aspects 
of  steroid  and  lipid  chemistry  will  also  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  chemistry 
through  organic:  Biochemistry  201  or  its  equivalent  is  suggested.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Davidson 

204.  ENZYMES.— A  lecture  course  on  the  mechanism  of  action  of  enzvmes  in- 
cluding evidence  from  protein  chemistry,  kinetics,  physical  biochemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  and  enzyme  models.  Wherever  possible  the  properties  and  mechanism 
of  an  enzvme  will  be  correlated  with  its  biological  function.  Prerequisite:  Bio- 
chemistrv  201;  203  is  suggested.     2  units.  Assistant  Professor  Byrne 

206.  LABORATORY  METHODS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY.-A  laboratory  course 
emphasizing  the  procedures  and  instruments  of  biochemical  research.  Each  tech- 
nique is  emploved  in  the  course  of  a  classical  experiment  demonstrating  an  im- 
portant biochemical  finding.  Because  the  experimental  materials  are  labile,  one 
full  dav  per  week  is  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  201  or 
equivalent.     2  units.  Assistant  Professor  Kirshner 

FOR  GRADUATES 

312.  METABOLISM  OF  CARBOHYDRATES  AND  LIPIDS.-A  lecture  course 
on  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  and  lipids.  It  will  include  tbe  relationship 
between  metabolic  pathways,  and  a  detailed  consideration  of  biological  oxidations. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  201  and  203.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Wakil 

313.  METABOLISM  OF  NITROGEN-CONTAINING  COMPOUNDS.-An  in- 
tensive study,  in  lecture  and  seminar,  of  the  metabolism  of  inorganic  nitrogen 
compounds,  proteins,  and  their  component  amino  acids,  and  the  nucleotide  sub- 
units  of  nucleic  acids.     Prerequisite:   Biochemistry  312.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Kamin 

314.  NUCLEIC  ACIDS  AND  GENETIC  MECHANISMS.-A  lecture  and  seminar 
course  on  nucleic  acids  in  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  physical  and  chemical  basis 
of  their  role  as  the  structural  units  of  heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  201; 
203  is  suggested.     2  units.  Associate  Professor  Guild 

323.  PHYSICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY.-A  lecture  course  devoted  to  physical  aspects 
of  biochemistry.     The  topics  considered  include  acid-base  and  oxidation-reduction 
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equilibria,  enzyme  kinetics,  and  the  determination  of  molecular  size  and  structure, 
with  special  emphasis  on  proteins,  nucleic  acids  and  viruses.  Prerequisite:  Bio- 
chemistry 201,  203  and  physical  chemistry  equivalent  to  Chemistry  261-262.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Tanford 

331-332.  COMPARATIVE  BIOCHEMISTRY.-Systematic  considerations  of  the 
chemical  mechanisms  by  which  various  organisms  solve  the  problems  of  life.  Topics 
will  include  metabolism,  structure,  and  bionomics.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  313. 
2  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Wheat  and  Dr.  Greene 

345,346.  SEMINAR.— Required  of  all  graduate  students  majoring  in  biochemis- 
try.    1  unit.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

BOTANY 

professor   oosting,  chairman— 102A   biology   building;    PROFESSOR   KRAMER,  director 

of    graduate    studies— 04   biology    building;    PROFESSORS   ANDERSON,   BILLINGS, 

harrar   and   naylor;   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS   HUMM,   JOHNSON,   PERRY, 

AND    PHILPOTT;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    CULBERSON    AND    WILBUR 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Botany  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Before  undertaking  graduate  study  in  botany  a  student  should  have 
had  in  his  undergraduate  program  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  botany  beyond  an 
elementary  course,  and  related  work  in  biological  sciences.  Some  work  in  chemistry 
and  physics  will  be  desirable  and,  for  some  phases  of  botanical  study,  a  necessity. 
The  student's  graduate  program  is  planned  to  provide  a  broad  basic  training  in  the 
various  fields  of  botany,  plus  intensive  specialization  in  the  field  of  the  research 
problem. 

202.  GENETICS.— The  principles  of  heredity,  their  cytological  basis,  and  their 
bearing  on  other  fields  of  biology.  Laboratory  work  involves  experimental  breed- 
ing of  the  fruit  fly  and  interpretation  of  data  from  the  breeding  of  plants.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  Prerequisites:  one  year  of  botany,  zoology,  or  equivalent,  and 
college  algebra.    4  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Perry 

203.  PLANT  CYTOLOGY.— A  study  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  plant 
cells  in  relation  to  growth,  reproduction,  and  especially  heredity.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  botany.    4  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Anderson 

204.  ADVANCED  PLANT  ANATOMY— A  study  of  vegetative  and  reproductive 
tissue  of  vascular  plants  including  selection  and  preparation  of  fresh  plant  materials. 
An  analysis  of  some  of  the  significant  literature  bearing  upon  function,  development, 
and  phylogeny.     Prerequisite:  Botany  55  or  equivalent.     4  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Philpott 
216.  BOTANICAL   MICROTECHNIQUE.-Methods  and  theory  in  preparation 
of  plant   tissues  for   temporary   mounts  and  permanent   microscopical   slides.     Pre- 
requisite: two  years  of  natural  science.     4  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Philpott 
221.  INTRODUCTORY  MYCOLOGY.-Field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  structures  of  the  fungi  and  slime  molds.     Methods  of  col- 
lection, isolation,  propagation,  and  identification  of  the  major  orders  as  represented 
in  the  local  flora.     Prerequisite:  a  year  of  biological  science.    4  units. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson 

225-226.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Students  with  adequate  training  may  do  special 
work  in  the  following:  (a)  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology,  (b)  Cytology,  (c)  Ecology, 
(d)  Genetics,  (e)  Morphology  and  Anatomy  of  Higher  Plants,  (f)  Morphology  and 
Taxonomy  of  Lower  Groups,  (g)  Physiology,  (i)  Taxonomy  of  Higher  Groups,  (m) 
Microbiology.     Credits  to  be  arranged.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

252.  PLANT  METABOLISM.— The  physico-chemical  processes  and  conditions 
underlying  the  physiological  processes  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  or  equiva- 
lant;  organic  chemistry  recommended.    3  units.  Professor  Naylor 

254.  PLANT  WATER  RELATIONS.-A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  availability 
of  water,  its  absorption  and  use  in  plants,  and  the  effects  of  water  deficits  on  plant 
processes.  Assigned  readings,  reports,  and  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Botany  151  or 
equivalent.    3  units.  Professor  Kramer 
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255.  ADVANCED  TAXONOMY.— A  study  of  the  historical  background  of  plant 
taxonomy,  modern  concepts  and  systems  of  classifications,  nomenclatorial  problems, 
and  the  taxonomy  of  specialized  groups.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  botany,  includ- 
ing Botany  52  or  equivalent.     4  units.     (Not  1961-62)    Assistant  Professor  Wilbur 

256.  COMMUNITY  ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION. -The  development  of 
concepts  and  methods  in  synecology  and  their  present  application  to  the  study  of 
plant  communities.    Prerequisite:  Botany  156  or  equivalent.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Oosting 

257.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  DISTRIBLTION.-Interpretation  of  the  floristic 
and  ecological  plant  geography  of  the  world's  vegetation.  Prerequisite:  Botany  156 
or  equivalent.    3  units.  Professor  Billings 

258.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.-Consideration  of 
the  internal  factors  and  processes  of  new  protoplasm  and  its  differentiation  at  the 
cellular,  tissue,  and  organ  level  in  plants.  Prerequisites:  Botany  151  or  equivalent; 
organic  chemistrv  recommended.    3  units.  Professor  Naylor 

259.  ENVIRONMENTAL  MEASUREMEXTS.-Methods  of  obtaining  and  evalu- 
ating climatological  data  for  ecological  purposes  with  special  attention  to  instru- 
mentation and  microclimate.  Prerequisite:  Botany  156  or  equivalent.  3  units. 
(1961-62)  Professor  Billings 

260.  LICHENS.— The  morphology,  systematics,  and  biological  and  ecological  im- 
plications of  the  lichens.  Collection  and  identification  of  specimens  and  the  use 
of  lichen  chemistry  in  taxonomy.     Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  botany.    2  units. 

(w)  Assistant  Professor  Culberson 

305.  VEGETATION   OF   NORTH   AMERICA.-Distribution   and   limits  of  the 

major    plant    communities,    a    study    in   ecological    plant    geography.      Prerequisite: 

Botany  156  or  equivalent.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Oosting 

310.  BRYOPHYTES.— The  morphological  and  systematic  characteristics  of  mosses 
and  liverworts.    2  units   (1961-62)  Professor  Anderson 

311.  ALGAE.— The  morphological  and  ecological  characteristics  of  the  common 
freshwater  and  marine  species  and  the  principles  underlying  their  classification. 
Collecting,  identification,  and  the  making  of  permanent  microscopical  preparations. 
2  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Humm 

359-360.  RESEARCH  IN  BOTANY.-Individual  investigation  in  the  various 
fields  of  botany.     Credits  to  be  arranged. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

FOREST  BOTANY 
for  seniors  and  graduates 
223.  FOREST   PATHOLOGY.-Infectious   and   non-infectious  diseases   of   forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.     Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.     Prerequisites:  Botany  1  and  2.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Johnson 

253.  DENDROLOGY.— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 

plants  with  special  reference   to   species  indigenous  to  southeastern    L'nited  States 

and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.     Laboratory  and 

field  work.    Prerequisite:  one  year  of  botany.    3  units.  Professor  Harrar 

related  courses  in  other  departments 
This  related  course  may  be  counted   toward  a  major  in   botany:   Forestry  257. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR   SAVLOR,    CHAIRMAN  — 115    CHEMISTRY    BUILDING;    PROFESSOR    BRADSHER,   DIRECTOR 

OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 124    CHEMISTRY    BUILDING;    PROFESSORS    BIGELOW,    BROWN, 

GROSS,    HAUSER,    HILL,    AND    HOBBS;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    KRIGBAUM, 

POIRIER,    STROBEL,    AND    WILDER;    ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS 

QUIN,   AND   SMITH 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  graduate  work  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.    Before  undertaking  a  graduate  program  in  chemistry,  a  student 
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should  have  taken  an  undergraduate  major  in  chemistry  along  with  related  work 
in  mathematics  and  physics. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  department  are  designed  to  provide  a  broad  basic 
training  in  the  fields  of  inorganic,  organic,  analytical,  and  physical  chemistry.  An 
important  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  the  successful  completion,  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff,  of  a  research  program  leading  to  the  solu- 
tion of  an  original  problem.  The  choice  of  the  research  problem,  for  either  the 
A.M.  or  the  Ph.D.  degree,  will  determine  the  field  of  advanced  specialization. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

206.  ELEMENTS  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  course  in  the  general 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  for  students  who  do  not  present  credit  in  calculus. 
Credit  is  not  given  for  both  206  and  261-262.  Three  recitations  and  three  labora- 
tory hours.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  8  units;  physics 
8  units,  and  mathematics  6  units.  With  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  graduate  students  from  other  departments  may  offer  other  advanced  science 
courses  in  lieu  of  some  of  these  prerequisites.    4  units. 

Professor  Saylor  and  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

215.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  modern  theories  of 
valence  and  molecular  structure  and  inorganic  compounds,  particularly  the  less 
common  types.    Prerequisites:  Chemistry  261-262,  or  206.    3  units.      Professor  Hill 

216.  NUCLEAR  CHEMISTRY.— Elementary  theory  of  nuclear  reactions,  proper- 
ties of  isotopes,  and  tracer  techniques.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisites:   Chemistry  70,  152  and  Physics  41-42.     3  units. 

Professors  Hill  and  Johnson 

234.  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION.-Discussion  of  physico-chemical  prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  instrumental  methods  of  analysis,  illustrated  by  laboratory 
experiments,  with  emphasis  on  methods  involving  electrical  techniques.  One  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis  and 
either  261-262  or  206;  either  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently.    2  units. 

Associate  Professor  Strobel 

251.  QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS.-Systematic  identification  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  including  a  study  of  solubilities  and  classification  reactions.  One 
lecture  and  three  or  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  quantitative 
analysis  and  8  units  of  organic  chemistry.     2  or  3  units.  Professor  Hauser 

252.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  PREPARATIONS.-A  laboratory  course  designed 
to  supplement  the  student's  knowledge  of  fundamental  organic  processes  by 
selected  group  of  laboratory  exercises  accompanied  by  oral  discussions  of  techniques 
and  theories  pertinent  to  the  experiments.  Five  hours  laboratory  and  lecture,  with 
lectures  in  alternate  weeks.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis  and  8  units  of 
organic  chemistry.    2  units.  Professor  Brown 

261-262.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.-Fundamentals  of  general  theoretical  chem- 
istry illustrated  by  selected  laboratory  experiments.  Three  recitations  and  three 
laboratory  hours.  Prerequisites:  quantitative  analysis  and  8  units  of  organic  chemis- 
try, physics  8  units,  differential  and  integral  calculus.    8  units. 

Professor  Hobbs  and  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

271.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.-Lectures  on  the  use  of  chemical  lit- 
erature, research  methods,  recording  and  publication  of  results,  and  other  topics. 
One  lecture  per  week.     1  unit.  Professor  Brown 

275,276.  RESEARCH.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in  methods 
used  in  the  investigation  of  original  problems.  Individual  work  and  conferences. 
1  to  6  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

FOR  GRADUATES 

303.  THERMODYNAMICS— Fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their 
applications  to  chemistry.     3  units.  Professor  Saylor 

304.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  REACTIONS.-The  theoretical  aspects  of  re- 
action kinetics,  chemical  equilibrium,  atomic  and  molecular  forces,  and  the  relation 
of  these  to  chemical  reactions  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  261-262.  3 
units.  Assistant  Professor  Smith 
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331,332.  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL  AND  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  .-Lee 
tures,  oral  reports,  and  discussion  on  advanced  topics  and  recent  advances  in  the 
allied  fields  of  analytical  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  215 
and  234.    2  units.*  Professors  Hill  and  Saylor 

341,342.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  .-Discussion  of  the  theories  of 
organic  chemistry  with  special  reference  in  the  first  semester  to  the  mechanism  of 
reactions  and  in  the  second  semester  to  the  synthesis  of  some  of  the  more  complex 
compounds  such  as  vitamins,  hormones,  and  alkaloids.  Undergraduates  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry    251.      4    units.  Professors    Bigelow    and    Hauser 

350.  ORGANIC  REACTIONS.-A  study  of  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  more 
important  types  of  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
practical  use  in  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341. 
2  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Bradsher 

351-352.  ADVANCED  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Recent  advances 
in  certain  selected  fields,  such  as  the  mechanism  of  organic  reactions,  medicinals, 
dyes,  perfumes,  terpenes,  and  alkaloids,  will  be  discussed.  The  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  structure  studies  and  synthetic  methods.  Lecture  or  seminar  one  hour 
each  week.    Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341.    2  units.    Professors  Bigelow  and  Hauser 

354.  STEREOCHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  recent  advances  in  the  stereochemistry 
of  organic  compounds  including  conformations  and  stereospecific  reactions.  The 
use  of  spectrophotometric  methods  for  the  determination  of  structure  will  he  dis- 
cussed.    Prerequisites:  Chemistry  251  and  341.     2  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Wilder 

360.  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY -A  survey  of  the  methods  of  preparation  of  high- 
molecular-weight  organic  compounds  and  a  study  of  the  properties  characteristic 
of  macromolecules  in  solution  and  in  the  solid  state.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  303. 
2  units.  Associate  Professor  Krigbaum 

363,  364.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.-Various  topics  in 
physical  chemistry  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  staff  or  students  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  absorption  and  scattering  of  light,  dielectric  phenomena,  electrode 
processes,  electrolyte  theory,  ion  exchange,  molecular  structure  and  solubility. 
Seminar.     Prerequisites:  Chemistry  261-262  and  303.     2  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professors  Hill,  Hobbs,  and  Saylor;  Associate  Professors  Krigbaum, 
Poirier,  and  Strobel;  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

365-366.  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  STATISTICAL  THEORY.-General  introduc- 
tion to  classical  and  quantum  statistical  mechanics  and  applications  to  chemical 
problems  including:  calculation  of  thermodynamic  functions  of  gases,  liquids  and 
solids;  solution  theory;  reaction  velocity;  and  changes  of  state.  6  units.  (Not  1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

367-368.  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  QUANTUM  THEORY.-General  introduction 
to  the  quantum  theory  of  atomic  and  molecular  forces  and  the  structure  of  matter. 
6  units.  Associate  Professor  Poirier 

373,  374.  SEMINAR.— Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  chemistry.  One  hour 
a  week  discussion.  2  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

ECONOMICS 

professor  de  vyver,  chairman— 203  social  science;  professor  spengler,  director  of 

graduate  studies— 322  library;  professors  black,  cartter,  hanna,  hoover, 

landon,  simmons,  and  smith;  associate  professor 

ferguson;  assistant  professor  yohe 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Economics  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M. 

and  Ph.D.  degrees.     To  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  economics  a  student  should 

have  completed  with  satisfactory  grades  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 

work   in   economics,   including  6   hours   of   Principles  of   Economics.     Among   the 

undergraduate  courses  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  graduate  student  specializing  in 

economics  are:   General  Accounting,  Elementary  Statistics,  Intermediate   Economic 

Theory,  Money  and  Banking,  International  Trade,  and  basic  courses  in  philosophy, 

psychology,  the  social  sciences  other  than  economics,  and  mathematics. 
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The  fields  from  among  which  students  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
economics  may  choose  for  purposes  of  concentration  are:  Economic  Theory,  History 
of  Economic  Thought,  Demographic  and  Economic  Growth  and  Change,  Economic 
History,  Economic  Systems,  Industrial  and  Organizational  Economics,  International 
Trade,  Labor  Economics,  Mathematical  and  Econometrical  Economics,  Money  and 
Banking,  Public  Finance,  Statistics  and  National  Income,  and  (occasionally)  espe- 
cially arranged  fields.  The  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  economics  normally 
include  (among  other  things)  completion  of  the  work  (or  its  equivalent)  making 
up  the  first  of  these  fields,  together  with  four  additional  fields;  courses  in  several 
other  fields;  Economics  237-238,  or  equivalent  work;  and  two  or  three  courses  in 
minor  fields.  When  circumstances  warrant,  these  requirements  are  subject  to 
modification.  Students  electing  Statistics  and  National  Income  as  a  field  must 
complete  courses  in  mathematical  statistics  and  probability,  or  equivalents. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATESf 

233.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE.-A  study  of  expenditures,  taxation,  and 
financial  administration  in  state  and  local  governments  with  emphasis  on  current 
problems.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  research  methods  and  materials  and 
to  the  financial  relations  between  state  and  local  governments.     3  units.*f 

237-238.  STATISTICAL  METHODS.-A  study  of  statistical  methods  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  problems  in  business  and  the  social  sciences.  In  addition  to 
developing  more  thoroughly  the  subjects  considered  in  Business  Statistics,  the  fol- 
lowing methods  will  be  considered:  multiple,  partial,  and  curvilinear  correlation; 
curve  fitting;  probability;  sampling  distributions;  and  statistical  inference.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  138  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Either  semester  may  be 
taken  for  credit.    6  units.  Professor  Hanna 

24C.  NATIONAL  INCOME.— A  critical  survey  of  the  conceptual  framework  and 
structure  of  national  income  and  its  components,  the  reliability  of  national  income 
estimates,  and  their  use  in  analyzing  questions  of  economic  policy.  3  units.  (1961- 
62)  Professor  Hanna 

243.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS.-A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical 
economic  theory.  The  principal  topics  are:  vector  spaces  and  matrices;  macrostatics, 
especially  input-output  systems;  and  microstatics,  especially  models  of  the  firm 
employing  game  theory  and  activity  analysis.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Economics  300.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

244.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMETRICS.-The  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic theory  by  statistical  testing  and  estimation.  The  course  is  composed  of 
lectures  on  statistical  theory  for  linear  systems  and  of  a  workshop  in  applied  econo- 
metrics. Data  processing  and  programming  for  digital  computor  is  studied,  and 
the  class  participates  in  solution  of  a  problem  by  use  of  computor.    3  units.* 

256.  LABOR  LEGISLATION  AND  SOCIAL  INSURANCE.-A  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  state  to  labor  problems  with  special  reference  to  remedial  legislation, 
to  interference  in  labor  disputes,  and  to  social  insurance.     3  units.      (1961 -62)f 

Professor  de  Vyver 

262.  TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING.-An  intensive 
survey  of  the  trade  union  as  an  economic  institution  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  union-management  relationship  as  found  in  collective 
bargaining.    3  units.     (1962-63)f  Professor  de  Vyver 

275-276.  ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  MANAGEMENT.- 
A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  rationale  and  techniques  of  control  methods 
used  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  practices  followed 
by  job-order,  process,  and  standard  costing,  as  well  as  the  economics  of  overhead 
costs.    Prerequisites:  Economics  171-172  and  permission  of  the  Department.    6  units. 

Professor  Black 

for  craduates 
300.  INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS.-This  course  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  mathematical  methods  of  economic  analysis, 
especially  difference  and  differential  equations.     These  tools  are  applied  to  macro- 
dynamic  models.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Ferguson 
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301.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS— Review  of  contemporary  theory  relating  to  con- 
sumer behavior,  production,  the  firm,  price  formation,  income  distribution,  and 
equilibrium.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Ferguson 

304,  305.  SEMINAR  IN  MONEY  AND  BANKING.-3  units  each.     (1961-62) 

Professor  Simmons,  Assistant  Professor  Yore 

311-312.  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.-A  detailed  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  economics  theory,  the  tools  of  economic  analysis,  and  economics  as  a 
science,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  circumstances  affecting  this  development. 
Period  covered:  pre-Christian  times  through  1936.     6  units.      (1962-63) 

Professor  Spengler 

313-314.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  THEORY.-The  course  consists  of  directed 
research  in  economic  theory.  The  primary  purpose  is  the  correction  of  authori- 
tative eclecticism  and  its  replacement  by  individually  integrated  theory.  Prerequi- 
site: Economics  301  or  its  equivalent.    6  units.  Professor  Hoover 

315.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.-3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Hoover 

316.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE.-3  units. 
(1961-62)  Professor  Hoover 

317.  SEMINAR  IN  DEMOGRAPHIC,  POPULATION,  AND  RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS.-3  units.     (1962-63)  Professor  Spengler 

318.  GENERAL  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS.-A11  graduate  students  with  eco- 
nomics as  a  major  subject  are  members  of  this  seminar.  Reports  of  progress  in 
research  will  be  made,  and  there  will  be  lectures  and  critical  discussion  by  members 
of  the  Department.    Year  course.    No  credit.    All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

319.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  THEORY  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  AND  CHANGE.-3  units.  Professors  Spengler  or  Smith 

320.  SEMINAR  IN  TRADE  CYCLE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  INCOME  THE- 
ORY.—3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

321-322.  ECONOMIC  WORKSHOP.-6  units.      Professors  Spengler  and  Smith 

329.  FEDERAL  FINANCE.— A  study  of  the  expenditures,  revenues,  and  financial 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  current 
problems.  Special  attention  given  to  budgetary  procedure,  corporate  and  individual 
income  taxes,  and  the  financial  relations  between  federal  and  state  governments. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  187  or  consent  of  instructor.    3  units. 

330.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE.-3  units.     (1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Yohe 

331.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.-3  units.      (1962-63) 

Professor  Smith 
355.  SEMINAR  IN  LABOR  ECONOMICS.-3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  de  Vyver 

358  SEMINAR  IN  LABOR  MARKET  AND  RELATED  ANALYSIS.-3  units. 
(1961-62)  Professor  Cartter 

365.  SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.-3  units.      (1961-62) 

386.  SEMINAR  IN  LATIN-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.-3  units 
(1961-62)  Professor  Smith 

389.  SEMINAR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  PROBLEMS.- 
3  units.     (1960-61) 

401.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-3  units. 

Professors  Spengler,  Cole,  and  Hamilton 
related  courses  in  other  departments 

Courses  comprising  a  candidate's  minor  may  be  selected  from  fields  of  forestry, 
history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology 
and  anthropology,  or  from  an  area  that  complements  the  candidate's  area  of  research 
interests  in  economics. 

t  Graduate  students  in  Economics  normally  will  not  receive  credit  for  courses  233,  256, 
and  262.  These  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  by  non-Economics  graduate  students,  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
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EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR   CARTWRIGHT,   CHAIRMAN— 08D    WEST    DUKE    BUILDING;    PROFESSOR   BOLMEIER, 

DIRECTOR  OF   GRADUATE  STUDIES— 08b   WEST  DUKE   BUILDING;    PROFESSORS  CARR 

AND    HURLBURT;     ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    COLVER,    GEHMAN,    PETTY, 

RUDISILL,   STUMPF,   AND   WEITZ;    ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR   DUNNING 

FOR   SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

Graduate  work  in  Education  is  offered  leading  to  the  A.M.,  the  M.Ed.,  the 
M.A.T.,  and  the  Ed.D.  degrees.  For  each  of  these  degrees  there  are  specific  re- 
quirements and  prerequisites,  all  of  which  may  be  found  stated  in  detail  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin.  Departmental  requirements  and  prerequisites  for  all  of 
these  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

(Some  courses  below  are  offered  only  in  the  Summer  Session;  see  the  Summer 
Session  Bulletin.) 

Accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  for 
the  preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  service 
personnel  with  the  Doctor's  degree  as  the  highest  degree  approved. 

201.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ARITHMETIC.-This  course  gives 
special  attention  to  the  number  system,  the  fundamental  operations  (with  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals),  percentage,  and  measurements.  The  course  will 
consider  the  meaning  theory,  method  of  teaching,  problem  solving,  evaluation, 
practice  and  drill,  and  selection  and  gradation  of  arithmetical  contents.  The  course 
is  designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary  school.    3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Petty 

203.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.-The  fundamental  facts 
and  procedures  of  school  administration,  and  analysis  of  the  problems  and  policies 
of  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  local  school  system,  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  school  officials.    3  units.  Professor  Bolmeier  and  Hurlburt 

and  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

204.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION.-Consideration  is  given  to  the  place 
of  the  school  in  the  American  social  order,  and  its  adaptation  to  social,  economic, 
and  political  changes.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  responsibility  (1)  of  the 
school  for  seeking  solutions  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  youth  created  by  a  chang- 
ing society;  and  (2)  of  the  government  for  providing  greater  equality  of  educational 
opportunities.     3  units.  Professor  Bolmeier 

205.  CURRICULUM  PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.-A  con- 
sideration of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  secondary-school  subjects,  emphasizing 
practical  problems  of  curriculum-making  in  the  high  school.     3  units.* 

Professor  Cartwright 

210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.-The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  overview  of  research,  acquaint  him  with 
the  nature  of  research  processes,  and  develop  within  him  an  appreciation  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  good  research.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

211.  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  (also  listed  as  Psychology  S211).-Study  of  prob- 
lem behavior  and  adjustment  in  children  with  emphasis  on  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  conduct  and  neurotic  disorders  of  the  maladjusted  child.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  mental  hygiene  principles  in  the  handling  of  problem  children 
in  school  and  home.    3  units. 

213.  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.- 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  elementary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  elementary  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  the  elementary  school.  Spe- 
cial treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization  and  management 
of  the  elementary  school  and  its  integration  with  the  secondary-school  level, 
units.*  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

215.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:   PRINCIPLES.-Intensive  study  of  principles, 

curriculum,  and  methods  in  secondary  education.     Accelerated  course  meeting  six 

hours  a  week  for  half  a  semester.    Must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216.    3  units. 

Professors  Cartwright  and  Hurlburt;  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 
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216.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  INTERNSHIP.-Supervised  internship  in 
junior  or  senior  high  schools.  Full-time  observation  and  teaching  for  half  a  se- 
mester, accompanied  by  Education  215;  or,  with  permission  of  the  Department, 
full-time  teaching  for  a  semester,  accompanied  by  Education  315.  Students  carry- 
ing Education  216  for  credit  toward  a  master's  degree  will  be  required  to  take  six 
hours  of  senior  or  graduate  work  in  addition  to  the  normal  degree  requirements. 
6  units.  Professors  Cartwricht  and  Hurlburt;  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 

217.  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.-An  advanced 
study  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner.  Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading 
of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class.     3  units. 

Associate  Professors  Gehman  and  Weitz 

222.  THE    CURRICULUM    AND     MATERIALS    OF    THE     ELEMENTARY 

GRADES.— A  study  of  curriculum  problems  in   the  elementary   schools.     3   units.* 

Professor  Hurlburt 

224.  TEACHING  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS- 
This  course  will  treat  objectives,  curriculum  trends,  methods,  and  materials  in  ele- 
mentary-school social  studies.  Topics  to  receive  emphasis  include  unit-planning, 
use  of  the  textbook,  the  reading  program,  using  community  resources,  audio-visual 
materials,  dealing  with  controversial  issues,  teaching  time  and  place  concepts,  and 
evaluation.  Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  teachers  to  work  on  their  own  school 
problems  in  the  social  studies.     3  units.  Professor  Cartwricht 

225.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-Evalu- 
ation  of  the  objectives,  content,  materials,  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  the  social  studies.     3  units.  Professor  Cartwricht 

226.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  ol 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for 
the  development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

228.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-An 
advanced  treatment  of  curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  in  the  social  studies. 
Individuals  will  concentrate  on  subjects  and  grade  levels  of  their  choice.     3  units. 

Professor  Cartwricht 

232.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.-A  survey  of  supervision  as  a  means 
of  improving  instruction  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  learner  and  to  com- 
munity needs.     3  units.*  Professor  Carr 

234.  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.- 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  secondary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  secondary  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  junior  high  school,  regular  high  school,  senior  high,  and  junior 
college.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization  and 
management.    3  units.  Professor  Bolmeier 

235.  THE  NATURE,  FUNCTION,  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CUR- 
RICULUM.—Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading  of  students.    3  units. 

Professors  Carr  and  Cartwricht 

236.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.  The  course  provides  practice  with  secondary-school 
children  suffering  reading  retardation,  including  testing,  diagnosis,  and  daily  reme- 
dial teaching  during  a  six-week  period.  For  secondary-school  teachers  of  all 
subjects  who  wish  to  improve  the  reading  and  study  habits  of  their  students. 
3  units.  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

237.  LITERATURE  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.-This  course  offers  a  critical  survey 
of  literature  written  for,  or  appropriate  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Fiction,  non-fiction,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama  are  examined.  Both  adult  and 
transition-type  literature  are  considered.  Methods  of  organizing  the  program  in 
literature  are  explored.    3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 

238.  REMEDIAL  READING-PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.-A  study  of  the 
basic  causes  of  reading  disability  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
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diagnosis  and  correction  of  specific  difficulties.  The  course  provides  practices  with 
grade  school  children  suffering  reading  retardation,  including  testing,  diagnosis, 
and  daily  remedial  teaching  during  the  six-week  period.  A  basic  course  in  the 
psychology  of  teaching  of  reading  is  prerequisite,  or  Education  226  may  be  taken 
concurrently.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Rudisill 

239.  METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS.— This  course  will  present  sound  methods  of  teaching  the  reading 
of  literature  and  other  forms  of  writing,  language,  grammar,  and  composition.  Ma- 
terials will  include  selections  found  in  widely  adopted  textbooks,  numerous  speci- 
men themes  for  grading,  and  current  books  and  articles  in  the  field.  Several  short 
compositions  and  a  report  will  be  required.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Bowman  and  Assistant  Professor  Dunning 

240.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION.-A  study  of 
the  sources  of  occupational  and  educational  information:  methods  of  securing  and 
organizing  occupational  information;  methods  of  providing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional information  to  students  through  career  days,  college  conferences,  class  activi- 
ties, and  individual  counseling;  methods  of  making  job  analyses  and  community 
occupational  surveys.     3  units.*  Associate  Professor  Colver 

241.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE.- An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophies  of 
guidance;  a  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  instruction,  administration,  and 
guidance  in  education.  Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychol- 
ogy.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Colver 

242.  MEASUREMENT  OF  APTITUDES,  INTEREST,  AND  ACHIEVEMENT- 
A  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychological  measurement  as  applied  to 
aptitude,  interest,  and  achievement  testing  (also  listed  as  Psychology  242).  Prerequi- 
site: 12  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology  (6  hours  of  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently).     3  units.  Professor  Kuder 

243.  PERSONALITY  DYNAMICS.-A  study  of  personality  structure  and  dy- 
namics with  emphasis  upon  the  implications  for  counseling  and  instruction.  Pre- 
requisite: 6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Gehman 

244.  COUNSELING  TECHNIQUES.-A  study  of  individual  counseling  tech- 
niques including  diagnosis,  interviewing,  program  planning,  and  counseling  evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Education  242  and  243  or  equivalent,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Gehman 

246.  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS.-This  course  deals  with  such 
topics  as  aims,  curriculum,  course  and  lesson  planning,  and  classroom  procedure  for 
teaching  secondary-school  mathematics.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Reynolds 

248.  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING.-Practice  in  individual  counseling,  in- 
cluding test  administration,  intake  interviewing,  diagnosis,  counseling,  program 
planning,  report,  preparation,  and  evaluation.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
devote  about  150  hours  to  case  work  and  conferences  with  his  supervisor.  Pre- 
requisite: Education  244.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Weitz 

253.  SCHOOL  LAW.— The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  pro- 
spective school  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  legal  features  of  school  organi- 
zation and  administration.  Although  some  attention  is  given  to  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  court  decisions  relating  to  education. 
Students  are  expected  to  select  appropriate  problems  in  school  law  for  intensive 
study.    3  units.  Professor  Bolmeier 

258.  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS.-A  critical  study  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  involved  in  measurement  in  education,  with  opportunity  for  individual 
research.  Prerequisite:  twelve  semester  hours  in  the  Department,  including  a  course 
in  educational  psychology.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Weitz 

266.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-Presentation  of  basic  con- 
cepts in  natural  and  physical  science  through  selected  readings,  the  use  of  simple 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  construction  and  use  of  equipment,  and  field 
studies.     3  units.* 

276.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  SCIENCE.-Discussion,  lectures  and 
collateral  reading,  related  to  such   topics  as  aims,  tests,  curriculum,  classroom  and 
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laboratory  procedure,  field  trips,  course  and  lesson  planning  for  secondary -school 
science.     3  units. 

285.  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  IN  EDUCATION  .-The  aims  and  psychological 
bases  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom.  Attention  to  such  materials  as 
charts,  filmstrips,  Hat  pictures,  maps,  models,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records,  slides, 
and  television.     3  units.* 

290.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY.-Planning  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  plant  and  its  equipment  to  meet  instructional,  health,  and  com- 
munitv  needs  for  immediate  and  long-range  purposes.  This  course  is  intended 
for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents.  Areas  to  be  treated  will  include  site 
selection;  trends  in  design,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  heating;  custodial  service  and 
maintenance;  and  financing.     3  units.*  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

FOR  GRADUATES 

315.  SEMINAR  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING.-Advanccd-level  con- 
sideration of  principles,  practices,  and  problems  in  secondary  school  instruction. 
Designed  particularly  to  accompany  an  internship.  For  students  without  previous 
internship  credit,  this  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216.     3  units. 

Proffssor  Huruu'rt 

323.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE.— A  study  of  educational  costs,  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  support  of  public  education,  collection  of  revenue,  basis  of  distribu- 
tion, and  accounting  for  funds  spent.    3  units.*  Associate  Professor  Stumpf 

335-336.  SEMINAR  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINIS  I "RATION.-Organization  and  con- 
trol over  public  education.  During  the  first  semester  special  attention  is  given  to 
"external  control"  such  as  is  exercised  by  various  branches  and  levels  of  government 
and  by  professional  and  lay  groups.  "Internal  control"  as  this  relates  to  the  prin- 
cipal, the  teaching  staff,  and  methods  of  classroom  control  is  considered  in  the 
second  semester.    6  units  each  semester.    Professors  Bolmeier,  Hurlburt;  Associate 

Professors  Petty  and  Stumpf 

354.  SEMINAR  IN  SCHOOL  LAW.-Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Education  253  or  its  equivalent  and  are  working  or  plan  to  work  on  doctoral 
dissertations  or  masters'  theses  of  a  legal  nature.  Reports  on  research  projects  and 
recent  court  cases.     3  units.*  Professor  Bolmfier 

ENGINEERING 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR   BROWN,  CHAIRMAN    AND  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE   STUDIES— 121    ENGINEERING; 

PROFESSOR    WILLIAMS;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   GARDNER; 

VISITING   LECTURER    KUMAR 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  degree.  A  broad  approach  is  emphasized  and  fundamental  principles 
are  stressed.  Narrowly  specialized  courses  are  not  offered.  Each  graduate  student 
therefore  engages  in  a  program  that  is  designed  to  give  him  technical  competence 
in  mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry,  and  the  civil  engineering  sciences.  A  student 
may  concentrate  on  one  of  the  following  fields  of  civil  engineering:  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, soils  engineering,  structural  engineering,  or  sanitary  engineering. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  program  will  be  mathematics  through 
linear  differential  equations,  mechanics  of  materials,  structural  theory  and  design, 
fluid  mechanics,  and  location  procedure. 

CE201.  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS.-Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  elasticity,  vibration  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.  (Also  listed  as  ME  201.) 
201.)     3  units.      (1962-63)         Professor  Macduff  and  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE202.  ADVANCED  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
STRESS  ANALYSIS.— The  analysis  of  stress  and  strain  in  deformable  bodies,  correla- 
tion of  theory  with  data  from  experiment.  Photoelasticitv.  Strain  gages.  Simili- 
tude.    3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

CE231.  STRUCTURAL  THEORY  AND  ANALYSES.-The  application  of  the 
fundamental  theories  of  structural  action  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  structural 
members.  The  Gauss  Scheme.  Specifications.  Planning  of  CE  projects.  3  units. 
(1961-62)  Professor  Brown 
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CE232.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  THEORY.-Design  and  analysis  of  rein- 
forced concrete  members  including  plates  and  shells.  Prestressed  and  postressed 
concrete  members.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Brown 

CE235.  FOUNDATION  ENGINEERING.-The  theory  and  application  of  soil 
mechanics  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  foundations,  subsurface  structures,  and  earth 
works.     3  units.      (1962-63)  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

CE242.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING.-Fundamental  principles  of  flow,  effects 
of  gravity,  viscosity,  compressibility,  and  surface  tension  of  fluid  motion  in  closed 
conduits  and  open  channels;  surface  and  from  resistance;  hydraulic  similitude. 
Fundamentals  of  applied  hydrology.     3  units.*  Professor  Williams 

CE  297-298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  the  proper  background  may 
carry  on  research  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
foundation  engineering;  hydraulic  engineering;  structural  engineering;  and  sanitary 
engineering.    Thesis  credit  only.    6  units.        All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

professor  vail,  chairman  and  director  of  graduate  studies— 131  engineering; 
professor  meier;  associate  professors  ARTLEY,  OWEN,  AND  WILSON 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  primarily  a  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  science  of  engineering,  which  is  based  on  mathematics 
and  the  physical  sciences,  and  secondarily  an  understanding  of  the  art  of  engineer- 
ing, which  depends  on  human  imagination  and  judgment.  Students  may  specialize 
in  any  of  the  following  fields:  analog  computation;  dielectric  and  magnetic  mate- 
rials; superconducting  circuitry;  electronics;  microwaves;  energy  conversion  and 
control;  and  high  voltage  phenomena. 

All  graduate  students  are  normally  required  to  take  courses  EE  201  and  EE  203 
and  Mathematics  285,  286.  Major  credit  in  electrical  engineering  is  given  for 
graduate-level  physics  courses  in  the  area  of  microwaves. 

A  minimum  of  30  units  of  earned  graduate  credit  is  required  for  the  M.S. 
degree:  12  in  electrical  engineering,  12  in  related  minor  work  (normally,  mathe- 
matics and  physics  or  chemistry),  and  6  for  a  research-based  thesis.  There  is  no 
language  requirement  for  this  degree. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  include:  48  units  of  course 
credits  (normally  24  in  electrical  engineering  and  24  in  mathematics  and  physics), 
a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  (normally  French  and  German),  and 
an  acceptable  research-based  dissertation. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  electrical  engineering  is  a 
basic  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  electric  and  magnetic  field  theory,  and 
the  theory  of  networks.    A  previous  course  in  modern  physics  is  recommended. 

EE201.  ENERGY  SYSTEMS.— General  concepts  of  energy  storage,  transfer, 
transformation,  and  control  that  are  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  technical  sys- 
tems, with  emphasis  on  their  common  mathematical  structure:  electrical,  magnetic, 
mechanical,  hydraulic,  aerodynamic,  and  thermal  systems;  applications  to  specific 
engineering  devices  and  machines.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE203,  204.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.-General  concepts  of  information 
storage,  transfer,  and  processing:  information  theory,  coding,  noise  theory,  and 
response  of  information-handling  systems  in  the  time  and  frequency  domains. 
Applications  of  information  concepts  to  specific  engineering  situations:  modulation, 
sampling,  optimum  filtering,  detection  in  presence  of  noise,  and  comparisons  of 
various  systems.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

EE205.  ANALOG  COMPUTATION.-Study  of  types  of  problems  suited  to 
solution  by  analog  methods;  principles  of  electronic  analog  computers;  passive 
analogs  for  lumped  and  distributed  systems;  laboratory  work  with  various  analog 
machines.     Prerequisite:   permission   of  instructor.     3   units.* 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

EE211,  212.  SOLID  STATE  THEORY.-Introductory  concepts  of  solid  state 
physics    as    applied    to    engineering    materials:    crystalline    structure    and    thermal 
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properties  of  solids;  insulators,  semiconductors,  and  conductors;  magnetic  materials. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     6  units. 

Professor  Vail  and  Associate  Professor  Artley 

EE213.  MAGNETICS.— A  study  of  ferromagnetic  and  ferrimagnetic  materials, 
including  effects  of  thermal  conditions  and  treatment,  mechanical  stress,  magnetic 
field  intensity,  crystal  structure  and  macroscopic  geometry;  study  emphasizes  rela- 
tionships of  fundamental  concepts  of  engineering  interest.  Prerequisite:  EE211  or 
equivalent.     3  units.*  Associate  Professors  Artley  and  Wilson 

EE221,  222.  NONLINEAR  ELECTRO AfAGNETICS.-Analytic  approximations 
for  nonlinear  characteristics;  analyses  using  graphical  methods,  piece-wise  lineari- 
zation, perturbation,  phase  plane  techniques,  describing  functions;  applications  to 
devices  such  as  transducers,  self-saturating  magnetic  amplifiers,  modulators,  ferro- 
resonant  circuits,  relaxation  oscillators  and  parametric  amplifiers.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.     6  units.*  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE231.  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING.— Review  of  nuclear  physics;  fission  and 
the  chain  reaction;  nuclear  reactor  principles;  materials,  instrumentation,  and 
control  of  nuclear  reactors;  selected  applications  and  techniques  of  nuclear  engi- 
neering.    Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.     3  units.*  Professor  Meier 

EE241.  FEEDBACK  SYSTEMS.-Theory,  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear  feed- 
back control  systems;  study  and  comparison  of  synthesis  techniques;  block  diagrams; 
root-locus  method;  signal  flow  diagrams;  stability  criteria.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  instructor.     3  units.*  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE259.  ADVANCED  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  CONVERSION.-Equations  of  mo- 
tion of  electromechanical  systems,  fields  and  lumped  parameters,  state  function 
concepts;  mathematical  techniques  for  analyzing  electromechanical  devices  and 
systems,  transducers;  unified  treatment  employing  matrix,  tensor,  and  block-diagram 
concepts  to  obtain  response  under  static  and  dynamic  conditions;  the  generalized 
rotating  machine.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     3  units.* 

Professor  Meier  or  Associate  Professor  Wilson 

EE  265.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.-Opportu- 
nity  for  study  of  advanced  subjects  related  to  programs  within  the  electrical  engi- 
neering department  tailored  to  fit  the  requirements  of  a  small  group.  Prerequisite: 
approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  of  instructor  under  whom  work 
will  be  done.     1  to  3  units.*  All  Members  of  Graduate  Staff 

EE  297,  298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  the  proper  background  may 
carry  on  research  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  dielectric  materials;  magnetic  materials;  energy  conversion;  instrumentation; 
high  voltage  phenomena.     Master's  thesis  credit  only.    6  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Gradi  \te  Staff 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR    MACDUFF,    CHAIRMAN    AND   DIRECTOR   OF   CRADUATE  STUDIES— 142a    ENGINEERING; 
PROFESSOR  KENYON;  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS  ELSEVIER,  AND  BOYLE 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  for  this  degree  provide  a 
broad  basic  foundation  in  the  art  of  applying  science  to  Mechanical  Engineering 
design  and  analysis.  The  major  requirement  of  12  units  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing is  normally  met  by  taking  courses  ME  201  and  ME  202,  plus  two  other  courses 
which  are  so  selected  as  to  provide  background  for  the  specialized  thesis-research. 
The  minor  requirements  of  12  outside  the  College  of  Engineering  is  normally  met 
bv  Mathematics  285,  286,  and  Physics  213,  214. 

A  minimum  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  is 
a  basic  knowledge  of  differential  equations,  undergraduate  thermodynamic  theory, 
kinematics,  mechanics,  and  machine  design. 

ME  201.  THEORETIC\L  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS.-Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  elasticity,  vibration  analysis,  and  hydrodynamics.  (Also  listed  as  CE201.) 
3  units.  Professor  Macduff  and  Associate  Professor  Gardner 

ME  202.  THEORETICAL  THERMODYNAMICS.-Classical  and  modern  con- 
cepts of  the  conversion  of  heat  and   work;   the  combined  First  and  Second   Law; 
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thermo-electricity;  super-critical  pressure  systems;  reheat  and  regenerative  processes; 
binary-vapor  systems;  introduction  to  unsteady  systems.     3  units. 

Professor  Kenvon  and  Associate  Professor  Elsevier 

ME  221.  ANALYSIS  OF  INCOMPRESSIBLE  AND  COMPRESSIBLE  FLUID 
FLOW.— Flow  of  incompressible  and  compressible  fluids;  boundary  layer  phenomena 
for  viscous  fluids;  Mach  number  concept  for  sonic  and  subsonic  flow;  experimental 
methods.    3  units.*  Professor  Kenyon  and  Associate  Professor  Boyle 

ME  222.  ANALYSIS  OF  HEAT  TRANSFER.-Heat  transfer  by  conduction, 
convection,  and  radiation;  lumped  and  distributed  heat  capacity,  resistance,  losses; 
steady  and  transient  flow.    3  units.*  Professor  Kenyon 

ME  231-232.  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING.-Methods  of  obtaining  parameters  for 
strength,  response,  and  stability  studies  of  mechanical  systems;  impedance  and 
operational  means  of  analysis;  mechanical  and  electronic  analogs;  nonlinear  theories. 
6  units.  Professor  Macduff 

ME  280.  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  POWER  CYCLES.-Introduction  to  basic  re- 
actor principles  and  reactor  types;  consideration  of  thermodynamic  cycles  for 
nuclear  reactors  for  stationary  and  mobile  plants;  analysis  of  fluid  flow  and  heat 
transfer  problems  unique  to  reactors  with  development  of  methods  of  reactor  safety 
techniques;  metallurgical  problems  peculiar  to  reactor  design.     3  units.* 

Professor  Kenyon 

ME  297,  298.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-A  student  with  proper  background  may 
carry  on  research  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
systems  engineering;  thermodynamics;  heat  transfer;  and  fluid  flow.  Thesis  credit 
onlv.     6  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

ENGLISH 

professor  turner,  chairman— 325  allen  building;  professor  boyce,  director  of 

graduate  studies— 401  allen  building;  professors  bevington,  brinkley, 

gohdes,  sanders,  stevenson,  and  ward;   visiting  professors 

duffey  and  unger;  associate  professors  bryant  and 

nygard;  assistant  professors  heninger 

and  smith 

The  department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

A  statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  obtained  from  the 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

203.  CHAUCER.— Reading  and  interpretation  of  the  minor  poems,  Troilus,  and 
The  Canterbury  Tales.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

207-208.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.-A  survey  of  the  language 
from  Old  to  Present  English,  taking  into  consideration  developments  in  phonology, 
morphology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary.    6  units.  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

209.  PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH.-A  description  of  present-day  American  Eng- 
lish from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  linguistic  theory;  comparison  of  traditional 
and  structural  grammars;  semantic  change;  the  relation  of  the  written  to  the  spoken 
language;  usage;  and  the  application  of  language-study  to  composition.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

215,  216.  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA.-Careful  study  of  one  or  two  major  drama- 
tists (Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  and  extensive  reading  in  the  other  writers 
(Heywood,  Ford,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  Middleton)  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  their  work  in  relation  to  its  historical  background.     6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

217.  MILTON.— Milton's  poetry  and  prose,  with  emphasis  on  the  major  poems. 
3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Brinkley 

218.  SPENSER.-A  study  of  his  works.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Heninger 

219.  220.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Addison,  Steele, 
and  others  are  studied  in  the  first  semester;  in  the  second,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell, 
Collins,  Goldsmith,  the  novelists,  and  other  writers.    6  units.  Professor  Boyce 
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221.  222.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.—The  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers  from  Scott  to  the  early  Carlyle, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.    6  units. 

Professors  Sanders,  Stevenson 

223.  224.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LATER  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.—The  first  semester  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, and  Browning;  the  second  semester  to  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Pater,  George  Eliot, 
.Meredith,  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  Swinburne.     6  units. 

Professors  Bevington,  Sanders,  Stevenson 

229,  230.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1800- 1865. -The  writers  emphasized  in 
the  first  semester  are  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne;  in  the  second  semester, 
Poe  and  Melville.    G  units.  Professor  Turner 

233.  234.  AMERIC\N  LITERATURE,  1865-1920.-Selected  works  of  representa- 
tive authors  of  the  period.  The  first  semester  will  include  Whitman,  Lanier,  Mark 
Twain,  James,  Howells,  Emily  Dickinson,  Henry  Adams,  and  the  Local  Colorists; 
the  second  semester,  Crane,  Norris,  Moody,  London,  Dreiser,  Edith  Wharton,  Willa 
Gather,  O'Neill,  Robinson,  and  Frost.  The  lectures  will  deal  primarily  with  literary 
trends  as  shaped  by  the  social  background.     6  units. 

Professor  Gohdes,  Visiting  Professor  Duffey 

235,  236.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1920.-The  first  semester  will  in- 
clude Sherwood  Anderson,  Mencken,  Lewis,  Lardner,  Gertrude  Stein,  Pound,  Eliot, 
E.  E.  Cummings,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  Fitzgerald;  the  second  semester,  Dos 
Passos,  Farrell,  Steinbeck,  Wolfe,  MacLeish,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Richard  Wright, 
and  more  recent  writers.     6  units.  Visiting  Professor  Duffey 

237.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,  1642-1800.-The  heroic  play  and  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  Restoration;  the  important  plays,  serious  and  comic,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  W'ard 

239.  SHAKESPEARE.-The  plays  and  poems.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Bryant 

251,  252.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.- 
Major  works  in  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  from  1600  to  the  death  of  Dryden.  6  units. 

Professor  Ward,  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

262.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.- 
Representative  work  of  leading  writers  from  1900  to  1930,  in  fiction,  drama,  poetry, 
and  essay.  Critical  analysis  of  selected  specimens,  and  discussion  of  types,  themes, 
and  trends.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

266.  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.-A  survey  and  analytical 
examination  of  the  major  trends  and  figures  in  twentieth-century  American  criti- 
cism. Emphasis  is  on  Eliot,  Pound,  Babbitt,  Santayana,  Wrilson,  Tate,  and  Trilling. 
3  units.  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

269,  270.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE.-The  principal  authors  and  the  chief 
literary  development  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Emphasis  in  the  first 
semester  is  on  Byrd,  Kennedy,  Simms,  Poe,  Timrod,  and  the  humorists;  in  the 
second  on  Lanier,  Harris,  Cable,  Mark  Twain,  Ellen  Glasgow,  and  Faulkner.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  historical  and  cultural  background  and  to  literary  relations 
extending  outside  the  region.    6  units.       (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Turner 

274.  AMERICAN  HUMOR.— The  development  of  the  native  tradition  in  the 
Down-East  humorists  and  the  humorists  of  the  Old  Southwest.  Extensive  reading 
in  Mark  Twain  and  his  contemporaries,  and  some  attention  to  the  continuation  of 
the  tradition  after  Mark  Twain.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Turner 

FOR  GRADUATES 

304.  STUDIES  IN  THE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS.-A  careful  study  of  Donne, 
Herbert,  and  Vaughan  against  the  seventeenth-century  background,  with  some 
attention  to  their  influence  on  other  writers  in  the  period  and  their  impact  on 
twentieth-century  poetry.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Brinkley,  Visiting  Professor  Unger 

311.  BEOWULF.— Reading  and  interpretation  of  the  text.  3  units.  (Not  1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Nycard 
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313.  THE  TRADITIONAL  BALLAD  AND  FOLKSONG.-A  survey  of  English, 
Scottish,  and  American  popular  poetry,  with  attention  to  the  textual  and  musical 
traditions.      (No  technical  knowledge  of  music  is  required.)     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Nygard 

315.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.-The  literature  of  England  from 
1100  to  1500  (excluding  Chaucer);  a  study  of  medieval  genres  with  a  close  reading 
of  selected  major  works.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Nygard 

322.  THE  WRITER  IN  AMERICA,  1920  TO  THE  PRESENT.-3  units. 

Visiting  Professor  Duffey 

330.  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM.-The  principles  of  analytical  bibliography  and 
their  application  to  problems  and  procedures  in  the  study  of  Elizabethan  printed 
books.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Willliams 

331.  EMERSON.— A  study  of  Emerson's  ideas  as  reflected  in  selected  examples 
of  his  essays  and  poems.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Gohdes 

332.  WHITMAN.— A  detailed  study  of  Leaves  of  Grass  and  of  selected  prose 
works.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Gohdes 

333.  HAWTHORNE  AND  MELVILLE.-Extensive  reading  in  the  works  of 
Hawthorne  and  Melville,  and  close  study  of  selected  writings.  3  units.  (Not  1961- 
62)  Professor  Turner 

334.  STUDIES  IN  THE  CRITICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  IDEAS  OF  COLE- 
RIDGE AND  CARLYLE.-3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Sanders 

345.  THE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  NOVEL.-Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne  are  emphasized.  Attention  is  given  to  earlier  prose  fiction  and  to  other 
contributing  literary  patterns.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Boyce 

347.  STUDIES  IN  VICTORIAN  POETRY.-Analysis  of  themes,  forms,  and 
sources  in  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Mere- 
dith, Hardy,  and  Hopkins.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Stevenson 

348.  STUDIES  IN  VICTORIAN  FICTION.-Techniques  and  principal  types  of 
material  in  the  novels  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Hardy. 
3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Stevenson 

351,  352.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH.-6  units. 

All  Members  of  Graduate  Staff 

378.  SEMINAR:  Samuel  Johnson's  Literary  Criticism  and  Related  Topics.  3 
units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Boyce 

FORESTRY 

professor  harrar,  chairman  and  director  of  graduate  studies— 308  social  science 

building;  professors  anderson,  kramer,  naylor,  schumacher,  and  yoho; 

associate  professors  johnson  and  ralston;  assistant 

professors  sullivan  and  woods 

Major  and  minor  work  is  offered  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  forestry  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Work  for  these  degrees  may 
be  pursued  only  in  forest-tree  physiology,  wood  anatomy  and  properties,  forest 
pathology,  silvics,  forest  soils,  forest  mensuration,  forest  entomology,  and  forest 
economics.  College  graduates  who  have  had  specialized  training  in  botany  or  soil 
science  and  in  allied  basic  subjects,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology, 
may  pursue  graduate  study  and  research  only  in  the  specialized  fields  for  which 
their  previous  work  has  qualified  them.  Students  who  do  not  have  previous  training 
in  forestry  will  be  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of 
approved  work  in  forestry  as  a  preliminary  requirement  to  advanced  study  for  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  holders  of  these  degrees  will  not  be  regarded  as 
professionally  trained  foresters.  For  information  on  professional  training  in  forestry, 
see  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry.  For  detailed  information  concerning  admis- 
sion to  the  Graduate  School  and  for  regulations  governing  candidacy  for  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  and  for  other  regulations,  consult  the  proper  pages  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 
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FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

223.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY.-Infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases  of  forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.  Prerequisites:  Botany  1  and  2,  or  equivalent. 
3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

231.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.-Morphology,  general  classification,  life  histories, 
and  control  of  insects  injurious  to  forest  trees,  logs,  and  lumber.     3  units. 

Professor  Anderson 

241.  DENDROLOGY— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 
plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern  United  States 
and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.  Laboratory  and 
field  work.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology.     3  units.  Professor  Harrar 

243.  SILYICS.— Ecological  foundations  of  silviculture  with  special  reference  to 
forest  site  factors;  influence  of  forests  on  their  environment;  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trees  and  stands;  origin,  development,  and  classification  of  forest  commu- 
nities; methods  of  studying  forest  environments.  Desirable  prerequisites:  plant 
physiology,  plant  ecology,  and  Forestry  261,  or  equivalent.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

251.  SAMPLING  METHODS  IN  FORESTRY.-Statistical  background  for  solu- 
tion of  sampling  problems  with  special  reference  to  sample  inventory  of  a  forest 
property.     Offered  both  semesters.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  S151.    3  units. 

Professor  Schumacher 

257.  DESIGN  OF  FORESTRY  EXPERIMENTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA.- 
Role  of  experimental  design  in  field  and  laboratory,  and  statistical  analysis  of  data 
as  aspects  of  scientific  method  in  forest  research.    5  units.       Professor  Schumacher 

261.  FOREST  SOILS.— Origin,  development,  and  classification  of  soils  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  developed  in  humid  climates;  morphological,  physical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  growth  of  trees;  effect  of  forests  on  soils. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Physics  1,  or  equivalents;  physical  geology, 
mineralogy,  petrology,  and  analytical  chemistry  are  also  desirable.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

271.  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY.-Principles  of  economics  used  in  the  analysis 
of  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  forest  products,  pricing  of  stumpage  and  primary 
forest  products,  factors  affecting  the  demand  for  forest  products,  economic  charac- 
teristics and  problems  of  the  major  forest  products  industries,  analvsis  of  such 
specific  private  forestry  problems  as  marketing,  forest  ownership  pattern,  taxation, 
credit,  risk,  and  economic  fluctations.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  course  in  the 
principles  of  economics.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Yoho 

276.  FORESTRY  POLICY.— Objective  study  and  analysis  of  the  development  of 
public  land  and  forestry  policies  in  the  United  States,  present  policies  of  public 
and  private  forestry  organizations,  and  current  policy  issues  in  the  light  of  economic 
and  other  criteria.    2  units.  Associate  Professor  Yoho 

290.  WOOD  ANATOMY.— Study  of  the  physical  features  and  the  gross  and 
minute  structural  characteristics  of  wood  leading  to  the  identification  of  the  com- 
mercial woods  of  the  United  States,  and  the  important  tropical  woods  used  in 
American  wood-working  industries.  Elementary  microtechnique.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  biology,  Forestry  241  or  equivalent.     3  units.  Professor  Harrar 

FOR  GRADUATES 

301,  302.  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  FORESTRY.-To  meet  individual  needs 
of  graduate  students  in  the  following  branches  of  forestry;  (a)  Silvics,  (b)  Forest 
Soils,  (c)  Forest  Economics,  (f)  Properties  of  wood,  (g)  Forest  Mensuration,  (h) 
Forest  Entomology,    (k)  Forest-tree  Phvsiology,   (1)  Forest  Pathology. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  School  Staff 

352.  ANALYSES  OF  FOREST  MEASUREMENTS.-Empirical  equation  and 
curve  fitting  appropriate  for  construction  of  timber  yield  tables,  three  volume  and 
taper  tables;  significance  tests  and  graphical  solution  of  equations.  Assignments 
require  operation  of  calculating  machines.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  251.     3  units. 

Professor  Schumacher 
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357,  358.  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY.-Credits  to  be  arranged.  Students  who 
have  had  adequate  training  may  do  research  under  direction  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  the  following  branches  of  forestry: 

a.  SILVICS.— Prerequisites:  Forestry  241,  243,  and  244,  or  equivalents. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

b.  FOREST  SOILS— Prerequisite:   Forestry  261  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

e.  FOREST  ECONOMICS— Prerequisite:  Forestry  277  or  equivalent. 

Assistant  Professor  Yoho 

f.  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD— Prerequisites:  Forestry  259  and  260,  or  equiva- 
lents. Professor  Harrar,  and  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

g.  FOREST  MENSURATION.-Prerequisites:  Forestry  S151,  251,  and  252,  or 
equivalents.  Professor  Schumacher 

h.  FOREST   ENTOMOLOGY.-Prerequisite:    Forestry   230  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Anderson 

k.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  FOREST  TREES.-Prerequisites:  Plant  physiology  and 
plant  ecology  or  silvics.  Professor  Kramer 

1.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY.-Prerequisites:  Plant  physiology  and  Forestry  223  or 
equivalent.  Assistant  Professor  Johnson 

362.  FOREST  SOIL  PHYSICS.-Analysis  of  the  physical  properties  of  soil  re- 
lated to  the  significance  of  soil  moisture,  temperature,  aeration,  and  structural 
characteristics  in  the  analysis  of  forest  growth  relationships.  Prerequisite:  Forestry 
261.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Ralston 

366.  FOREST  SOIL  FERTILITY.-The  relationships  of  soil  fertility  factors  in 
the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  soil  factors  re- 
lated to  the  mineral  nutrition  of  trees.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  261  with  analytical 
chemistry  recommended.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Ralston 

378.  SEMINAR  IN  FOREST  ECONOMICS.-Examination  and  discussion  of  the 
application  of  economic  concepts  in  forestry,  the  potential  contribution  of  economic 
analysis  to  private  and  public  forest  management;  current  research  in  forest  eco- 
nomics. Prerequisite:  Forestry  270  or  equivalent;  courses  in  economic  theory  are 
desirable.    2  units.  Associate  Professor  Yoho 

396.  CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD.-A  study  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  wood 
including  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  lignin  and  the  lignin-cellulose  bond,  the 
hemicelluloses,  and  the  extractives;  hydrogenation  and  hydrolysis  of  wood;  cell  wall 
chemistry.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in  college  physics; 
organic  chemistry  desirable.    2  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

397.  TIMBER  PHYSICS.— The  physical  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  elec- 
tricity, heat,  light,  moisture,  and  sound;  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood;  in- 
fluence of  site,  growth,  and  anatomy  upon  strength  and  quality  of  wood;  standard 
timber  testing  procedures.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in 
college  physics,  mathematics  through  calculus  desirable.    2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    SALINGER,    CHAIRMAN    AND    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 301C    GRAY; 
ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR  SCHOOLFIELD;    ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  BEARE 

The  Department  of  German  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree. 
Students  who  expect  to  major  in  German  should  have  had  sufficient  undergraduate 
courses  in  Germanic  languages  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  more  advanced  work. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  in  German  for  a  minor  should  normally  have 
completed  a  third-year  course  (in  exceptional  cases,  a  second-year)  of  college  Ger- 
man with  acceptable  grades. 

201,  202.  GOETHE.-A  study  of  his  life  and  works,  in  the  light  of  his  lasting 
significance  to  world  literature.    6  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Salinger 

203,  204.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.-Eighteenth-century  German  literature  in 
its  relation  to  contemporary  European  philosophy.    6  units.*       Professor  Salinger 
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205,  206.  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN.-The  language  and  literature  of  Germany's 
first  classical  period.     6  units.* 

207,  208.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.-The  course  covers  the  entire  field  of 
German  Romanticism  from   1800  to  1850.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

209,  210.  KLEIST,  GRILLPARZER,  AND  HEBBEL.-The  development  of  the 
drama  in  Germany  and  Austria  between  Schiller  and  naturalism.  6  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Salinger 

211,  212.  HEINRICH  HEINE.-A  study  of  the  German  poet  and  his  immediate 
successors  in  the  movement  known  as  Jungdeutschland.    6  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Salinger 

213.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EMPIRES,  1866-1918.-German  and  Austrian 
authors  of  the  period  with  emphasis  on  Raabe,  Fontaine,  von  Saar,  Hauptmann, 
the  early  works  of  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann,  the  early  Hesse  and  Rilke.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

214.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  I918.-Special  emphasis  on  Thomas 
Mann,  Broch,  Doderer  and  the  novel  since  1920,  the  drama  from  Hofmannsthal 
to  Brecht,  the  poetry  of  George,  the  later  Rilke  and  Benn.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

215.  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE.-A  study  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  Baroque,  seen  against  the  background  of  their  time.  3  units.  (1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Schoolfield 

-.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSE.  An  intensive  course  in  German  to  de- 
velop rapidly  the  ability  to  read  German  in  several  fields.  Graduate  students  only. 
No  credit. 

RELATED  COURSES   IN   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments  are  recommended  to  students  who 
are  majoring  in  Germanics,  as  particularly  valuable  in  building  a  proper  back- 
ground for  Germanic  studies: 

(a)  Graduate  courses  in  literature  or  philology,  offered  by  the  ancient  and 
modern  language  departments,  to  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Germanic 
Department. 

(b)  Graduate  courses  in  history  and  philosophy,  offered  by  those  departments,  to 
be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Germanic  Department. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

No  graduate  degree  is  offered  in  Comparative  Literature.  The  following  courses 
may  serve  in  the  minor  programs  of  students  in  other  departments.  Professor 
Salinger  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  German. 

201,  202.  ROMANTICISM— Studies  in  the  origin,  rise  and  developments  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  the  chief  literatures  of  the  Western  world.  The  approach 
is  comparative;  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  on  England,  France,  and  Germany 
with  some  reference  to  other  countries.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lectures 
by  speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  University.    6  units.     (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Salinger 

203,  204.  REALISM  AND  SYMBOLISM.-Comparative  studies  in  the  literatures 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain  and  Italy, 
tracing  the  decline  of  romantic  individualism  and  the  reappraisal  of  man's  signifi- 
cance against  the  social  background.  Selected  subjects  will  be  covered  in  lectures  by 
speakers  from  various  departments  of  the  University.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Salinger 
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HISTORY 

PROFESSOR    WATSON,    CHAIRMAN— 235    ALLEN;     PROFESSOR    PARKER,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE 

STUDIES— 232  ALLEN;   PROFESSORS   ALDEN,  CURTISS,  FERGUSON,  HAMILTON,  LANNING, 

MANCHESTER,   ROPP,   AND  WOODY;    ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS  ACOMB, 

COLTON,    HOLLEY,    NELSON;    ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR  DURDEN 

A  student  who  intends  to  work  for  an  A.M.  degree  in  history  must  present  a 
total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  for  undergraduate  courses  in  history,  of 
which  six  hours  must  be  in  American  history  if  he  plans  to  take  his  major  in 
that  field. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  history  is  required  to 
prepare  himself  in  four  fields  of  history,  one  of  which  must  be  in  American  history 
and  another  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe.  The  choice  and  delimitation  of 
fields  is  determined  in  consultation  with  his  supervisor  and  the  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies.  The  Department  offers  graduate  instruction  in  the  following  fields: 
Western  Europe;  American  history;  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth;  Latin 
America;  American  foreign  relations;  the  Far  East  in  the  modern  period;  Russia; 
military  history. 

Students  may  receive  credit  for  either  semester  of  a  hyphenated  course  without 
taking  the  other  semester  if  they  obtain  written  permission  from  the  instructor  and 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

203-204.  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850-1900.-The  rise  of  sectionalism,  secession, 
wartime  problems  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy,  political  and  economic  adjust- 
ments of  Reconstruction,  the  status  of  the  Negro,  the  New  South,  problems  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  agrarian  revolt,  political  parties  and  reform.     6  units. 

Professor  Woody 

209-210.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1760  TO 
THE  PRESENT.— A  study  of  the  basic  problems  in  forming  the  Constitution;  of 
its  development  through  the  major  crises  in  the  history  of  the  United  States;  of 
the  effects  of  changing  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  political  conditions  on  the 
Constitution.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

212.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.-A 
course  designed  to  encourage  a  critical  evaluation  of  major  issues  in  United  States 
history  through  examination  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  problems.     3  units. 

Professor  Watson 

213-214.  THE  OLD  SOUTH.-Political  thought  and  party  trends  from  Jefferson 
to  Calhoun;  agriculture,  slavery,  expansion;  commerce,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion; urban  life,  religion,  education;  the  rise  of  Southern  nationalism.  6  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Woody 

215-216.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.- 
The  work  in  the  first  semester,  covering  the  period  1775-1877,  deals  with  such 
topics  as  the  origins  and  evolution  of  basic  foreign  policies;  isolation  from  Europe; 
paramount  interests  in  Latin  America,  including  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  international 
co-operation  in  the  Far  East.  The  work  in  the  second  semester,  covering  the  period 
since  1877,  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  rise  of  the  new  Manifest  Destiny;  begin- 
nings of  American  imperialism  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East;  the  failure  of 
traditional  neutrality  in  the  first  World  War;  postwar  conflicts  between  isolation 
and  collective  security;  involvement  in  the  second  World  War.  6  units.  (Not  1961- 
62) 

217,  218.  EUROPE  SINCE  I870.-International  relations  since  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  is  the  chief  subject  of  study  in  this  course;  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  underlying  economic  and  political  influences.    6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

221-222.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.-The  decline  of  characteristic 
features  of  medieval  civilization  and  the  rise  of  modern  European  institutions  with 
particular  attention  to  intellectual  movements  from  Dante  to  Erasmus.  6  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Nelson 
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223-224.  THE  OLD  REGIME  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1661-1815. 
A  Study  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual  revolutions  in  continental  Europe, 
centering  on  France  and  giving  special  attention  to  successive  interpretations  of 
historical  change.    6  units.  Associate  Professor  Acomb 

225-226.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  REFORMATION.-A  survey  of  European  civili- 
zation from  1500  through  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

227,  228.  EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.-A  study,  beginning 
with  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  the  forces  and  personalities  influential 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  is  on  the  problems  of  the 
biographer;  in  the  second,  on  those  of  a  student  of  national  communities.  6  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Parker 

229.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.- 
A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  appraise  critical  historical  issues  through 
the  study  and  discussion  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  historical  problems  in 
Modern  European  History.     3  units.  Professor  Parker 

231-232.  THE  HISPANIC  COLONIES  AND  REPUBLICS  IN  AMERICA.-The 
development  of  the  Iberian  states  as  colonizing  powers,  the  conquest  of  America, 
the  Spanish  treatment  of  the  Indian,  the  contest  between  Spain  and  other  European 
nations  over  America,  the  independence  movement,  the  struggle  for  stable  govern- 
ment, the  rise  of  liberalism  with  special  emphasis  upon  Mexico  from  the  Revolution 
of  1910  to  the  present,  and  basic  inter-American  developments.  6  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Lanning 

233-234.  THE  INSTITUTIONAL,  CULTURAL,  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
HISPANIC  AMERICA.— The  first  semester  of  this  course  deals  with  subject  races, 
the  development  of  mixed  breeds,  the  governmental  system,  the  Church  and  the 
Inquisition,  and  Spanish  culture  with  emphasis  upon  university  subjects.  In  the 
second  semester  the  work  deals  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  wars  of  independence, 
revolution  and  dictatorship,  the  rise  of  public  education,  public  health,  land  re- 
form, and  proletarian  movements.     6  units.      (234  only  offered,  spring,  1962) 

Professor  Lanning 

235,  236.  EUROPEAN  EXPANSION  OVERSEAS.-In  the  first  semester  attention 
is  given  to  the  age  of  discovery  and  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
European  overseas  empires  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  and  the  Americas.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  with  the  decline 
of  the  mercantile  empires,  the  emergence  of  independent  centers  of  European  cul- 
ture overseas  (Brazil  being  taken  as  one  example),  and  the  revival  of  mercantile 
imperialism  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries.    6  units. 

Professor  Manchester 

241-242.  THE  FAR  EAST.-The  history  of  the  Western  impact  on  Eastern  Asia 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  such  matters  as  commercial 
and  colonial  expansion,  the  opening  of  China  and  Japan,  the  development  by  the 
Western  Powers  and  Japan  of  colonial,  imperialistic,  and  nationalistic  interests,  and 
the  rise  of  Communist  power  in  Asia.    6  units.     (1961-62) 

243-244.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FAR  EAST.-An  historical  analysis 
of  American  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.    6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

245-246.  WAR  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.-This  course  is  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  warfare  and  modern  political,  economic  and  social  conditions. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  British  and  American  military 
methods  and  to  the  events  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  two  World  Wars. 
The  work  in  the  first  semester  deals  with  Clausewitz's  theories  of  warfare  and  the 
period  from  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  to  1871;  in  the  second  semester  there 
is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  recent  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare.    6  units. 

Professor  Ropp 

249-250.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— Evolution  of  American  society  and  thought  to  the  present;  lectures  and 
class  discussions  seek  to  illuminate  the  interplay  of  ideas  and  social  practice  by  the 
examination  of  attitudes  and  institutions  in  such  fields  as  science  and  technology, 
law,  learning,  and  religion.    6  units.     (Not  1961-62)        Associate  Professor  Holley 
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251-252.  RECENT  EUROPEAN  HISTORY-A  history  of  the  political  and 
economic  developments  in  Europe  since  1870.    6  units.    Associate  Professor  Colton 

257.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HELLENISTIC  WORLD 
FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  AUGUSTUS.-Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  This 
course  will  not  be  separately  credited  without  the  sequel,  258.     3  units. 

Professor  Rogers 

258.  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAECO-ROMAN 
WORLD.— The  Roman  Empire  as  the  trustee  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  and 
its  own  original  contributions  to  modern  civilization;  lectures,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions.    This  course  continues  257  and  will  not  be  separately  credited.     3  units. 

Professor  Rogers 

259-260.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH,  1865  TO  THE  PRES- 
ENT.—Reconstruction,  industrialization,  and  agrarian  revolt;  changing  status  of 
the  Negro;  the  South's  role  in  the  reform  movements  headed  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.     6  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Durden 

261-262.  RUSSIA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-A  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Revolution  of  1917  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  history  and  policies 
of  the  Soviet  state.    6  units.  Professor  Curtiss 

263-264.  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  REVOLUTION,  1607- 
1789.— The  founding  and  institutional  development  of  the  English  colonies:  the 
background,  progress,  and  results  of  the  Revolution.    6  units.  Professor  Alden 

267,  268.  ENGLAND  FROM  EDWARD  III  TO  ANNE.-The  transition  from 
medieval  to  modern  England,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  problems  of  the  seventeenth  century.    6  units.  Professor  Ferguson 

269.  BRITISH  HISTORY  FROM  1714  TO  1867.-The  interrelationship  of  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Peel  with  war,  revolution, 
and  social  institutions;  the  rise  of  the  cabinet  system;  the  Industrial  Revolution; 
imperial  changes;  and  reform.     3  units.  Professor  Hamilton 

270.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  1867 
TO  THE  PRESENT.-A  history  of  Great  Britain  at  the  height  of  her  world  domi- 
nance and  beyond,  her  oceanic  empire,  and  the  evolution  of  that  empire  into  a 
unique  world-wide  Commonwealth  of  Nations.     3  units.  Professor  Hamilton 

298.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AFTER  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION.-  3  units. 

FOR  GRADUATES 

303-304.  THE    UNITED    STATES   IN    THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY.-The 

emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  major  power;  attention  is  focused  on  domestic 
developments  and  conflicting  theories  of  expansion  and  federal  power.  Emphasis 
in  the  first  semester  is  on  the  progressive  era  and  the  first  World  War;  the  second 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  twenties  and  to  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration. 
6  units.  Professor  Watson 

305-306.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE.— The  work  consists  of  practical  training  in  the  methods  of  historical 
research  based  on  sources  for  modern  British  history.    6  units.    Professor  Hamilton 

309-310.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY 
HISTORY.— 6  units.  Professor  Alden 

315-316.  SEMINAR  IN   SOUTHERN   HISTORY.-Year  course.     6  units. 

Professor  Woody 

317-318.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.-6  units. 

Professor  Parker 

321-322.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN,  HISPANIC  AMERICA, 
AND  INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS.-6  units.  Professor  Lanning 

343-344.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS AND  THE  FAR  EAST.— Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  bibliography  of  the  field.     6  units. 
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401.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-3  units. 

Professors  Cole,  Hamilton,  and  Spengler 

HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 

FOR  GRADUATES 

312.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  COLLEGE.-The  work 
in  this  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  involved  in 
teaching  history  in  college.  It  includes  critical  observation  of  the  teaching  by 
members  of  the  History  staff  in  Duke  University.    Year  course.    2  units. 

Professors  Manchester  and  Hamilton 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  are  in  residence  as  many  as  two  years  at  Duke  University. 

320.  HISTORIOGRAPHY.-A  critical  study  of  the  process  of  finding,  appraising, 
and  interpreting  the  sources  of  history  and  of  the  presentation  of  the  results  in 
narrative.  Works  of  important  historians  from  Herodotus  to  the  present  are  ana- 
lyzed. The  student  undertakes  specific  exercises  in  research,  criticism,  and  narra- 
tion. There  is  consideration  of  such  general  topics  as  schools,  theories,  philosophies, 
and  the  function  of  history.     Year  course.     4  units. 

Associate  Professor  Nelson 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  are  in  residence  as  many  as  two  years  at  Duke  University. 

MATHEMATICS 

professor  gergen,  chairman— 134   physics  building;   PROFESSOR  ROBERTS,  DIRECTOR  of 

GRADUATE    STUDIES— 230    PHYSICS    BUILDING;     PROFESSORS    CARLITZ,    DRESSEL, 

ELLIOTT,    AND    THOMAS;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR     SHOENFIELD; 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    GALLIE,    HARRIS, 

MCLEOD   AND    WARNER 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  is  offered  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The  student,  in  his  undergraduate  work,  must  have  had 
courses  in  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  at  least  6  semester  hours  of  other 
courses  in  mathematics  on  the  junior  or  senior  level. 

The  A.M.  degree  with  a  major  in  mathematics  is  awarded  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship.  Of  the  24  units  of  course  work  required  for  this  degree,  18 
units  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  in  mathematics  is  awarded  upon  the  demonstration  of  ability 
and  training  in  research.  The  original  dissertation,  therefore,  becomes  the  most 
important  of  the  formal  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Since  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Russian  is  highly  desirable 
for  the  student  of  mathematics,  he  should  satisfy  the  language  requirements  in  two 
of  these  languages  as  early  as  possible. 

211.  FINITE  MATHEMATICS.— Compound  statements,  sets  and  subsets,  parti- 
tions and  counting,  probability  theory,  vectors  and  matrices,  linear  programming 
and   the   theory  of  games,  applications   to   behavioral   science   problems.     3   units. 

(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Gergen 

212.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS.-Elements  in  the  theory  of  functions,  prin- 
cipally for  real  variables.  Sequences  and  series,  continuity,  differentiation,  integra- 
tion.    3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Gergen 

215-216.  INTERMEDIATE  ANALYSIS.-Elements  of  the  theory  of  functions, 
principally  for  real  variables.  Sequences  and  series,  continuity,  differentiation,  in- 
tegration.   6  units.     (1961-62,  Retired  Officers  Program  only)  Staff 

221.  DIGITAL  COMPUTER.— History  of  computers;  number  representation, 
information  storage,  logical  arithmetic;  components  and  organization  of  computing 
systems;  coding  and  programming;  programmed  arithmetics,  function  and  func- 
tional subroutines,  interpretive  routines,  compilers;  error  analysis.  Two  lectures, 
one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to  provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services  of  the 
Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.    3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Gallie 
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222.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS.-Error  analysis;  real  and 
complex  roots  of  equations;  finite  difference  methods  and  theory  of  interpolation; 
numerical  differentiation  and  integration;  numerical  integration  of  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations;  simultaneous  equations  and  matrix  inversion.  Two 
lectures,  one  laboratory.  A  fee  of  $8.00  to  provide  for  materials  and  clerical  services 
of  the  Computing  Laboratory  is  charged  for  this  course.  The  fee  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer's  Office  of  Duke  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  221.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Gallie 

224.  STATISTICS— Elements  of  mathematical  statistics,  including  a  study  of 
probability  theory,  empirical  and  theoretical  distributions,  correlation  and  regres- 
sion, sampling,  curve-fitting.     3  units.      (1961-62,  Retired  Officers  Program  only) 

Staff 

225.  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.-Permutations,  determinants,  matrices,  linear 
systems,  polynomials,  and  their  roots,  constructibility,  resultants,  discriminants 
simultaneous  equations.    3  units.     (1961-62,  Retired  Officers  Program  only)      Staff 

227-228.  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.-Congruences,  arithmetic  functions,  com- 
pound moduli,  quadratic  reciprocity,  Gauss  sums,  quadratic  forms,  sums  of  squares. 
Prerequisite:  calculus.    6  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Carlitz 

229-230.  ALGEBRAIC  NUMBERS.-Ideals,  unique  factorization,  divisors  of  the 
discriminant,  determination  of  the  class  number.  Prerequisite:  theory  of  equations. 
6  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Carlitz 

235-236.  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA.-Groups,  fields,  rings,  matrices,  quadratic  and 
bilinear  forms,  general  Galois  theory,  hypercomplex  systems.  Prerequisite:  calculus. 
6  units.  Professor  Carlitz 

247-248.  ARITHMETIC  OF  POLYNOMIALS.-Field  theory,  detailed  study  of 
finite  fields,  special  polynomials  and  functions,  valuation  theory,  the  zeta  function. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     6  units.* 

Professor  Carlitz 

253-254.  DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY.-Curves  and  surfaces  in  three-dimen- 
sional Euclidean  space,  applicability,  differential  parameters,  Riemannian  geometry 
of  n-space.     Prerequisite:  calculus.     6  units.*  Professor  Thomas 

271-272.  INTRODUCTORY  TOPOLOGY.-Topological  properties  of  Euclidean 
spaces,  set-theoretic  and  combinatorial  methods.     Prerequisite:   calculus.     6  units. 

Professor  Roberts 

285.  MATHEMATICAL    ANALYSIS    FOR    CHEMISTS    AND    PHYSICISTS.- 

Vectors,  line  and  surface  integrals,  tensors,  complex  variables,  differential  and  in- 
tegral equations.     Prerequisite:   Mathematics  53.     3  units.  Professor  Dressel 

286.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  PHYSICISTS- 
Wave  equation,  Fourier  series,  heat  equations,  telegraphic  equation,  Legendre  poly- 
nomials. Bessel  functions,  Schrodinger's  equation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53. 
3  units.  Professor  Dressel 

287-288.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.-Propositional  calculus,  predi- 
cate calculus,  axiomatized  number  theory.  Godel  completeness  and  incompleteness 
theorems.  Recursive  functions;  hierarchies;  constructive  ordinals.  Set  theory;  con- 
sistency of  the  axiom  of  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  52,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.    6  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Shoenfield 

291-292.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS.-Limits,  implicit  functions,  power  series, 
double  series,  Cauchy's  theorem  and  its  applications,  residues,  Riemann  surfaces, 
conformal  mapping.     Prerequisite:  calculus.    6  units.    Assistant  Professor  Warner 

for  graduates 
325-326.  REAL  VARIABLE— Number  system,  Lebesgue  and   Stieltjes  integrals, 
topics  in  Fourier  series.    Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292.    6  units. 

Assistant  Professor  McLeod 
327-328.  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.-Boundary  and  initial 
value  problems,  regularity  and  existence  theorems  by  methods  of  a  priori  estimates 
and  functional  analysis.  Representations  of  solutions,  spectral  theory,  and  poten- 
tial theory.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  6  units. 
(1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Harris 
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333-334.  ANALYTIC  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS.-Distribution  of  primes,  primes 
in  an  arithmetic  progression,  Waring  and  Goldbach  problems,  applications  of  ellip- 
tic functions.     Prerequisite:   Mathematics  291-292.     6  units.*         Professor  Carlitz 

337-338.  EXISTENCE  THEOREMS.-Systems  of  partial  differential  equations, 
Pfaffian  systems,  theorems  of  Cauchy,  Riquier,  and  Cartan,  singular  integral  varie- 
ties.    Prerequisite:   Mathematics  291-292.     6  units.*  Professor  Thomas 

343-344.  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.-Solution  by  separation 
of  variables,  exact  differentials,  integrating  factors,  solution  in  series.  Cauchy's 
existence  theorem,  linear  differential  systems,  singular  points,  partial  differential 
equations  equivalent  to  ordinary  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  291-292.  6 
units.*  Professor  Thomas 

371-372.  DIMENSION  THEORY.-Abstract  spaces,  separation  theory  for  Eu- 
clidean spaces,  dimension  theory.     Prerequisite:  Mathematics  271-272.    6  units.* 

Professor  Roberts 

383-384.  LIE  GROUPS  AND  ALGEBRAS.-Differentiable  manifolds;  Lie  groups; 
one-parameter  subgroups;  Lie  algebras;  differential  forms;  classification  and  repre 
sentations  of  compact  Lie  groups  and  semisimple  Lie  algebras;  solvable  and  nil- 
potent  algebras;  Ado's  theorem.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  236  and  either  Mathe- 
matics 272  or  292.    6  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Shoenfield 

395-396.  TOPOLOGICAL  ALGEBRA.-Banach,  Hilbert.  and  locally  convex 
spaces:  theorems  of  Banach,  Hahn-Banach,  Banach-Steinhaus,  Krein-Milman, 
Mackey;  introduction  to  L.  Schwartz's  theory  of  distributions.  Banach  algebras: 
the  Gelfand  theory,  Silov's  ideal  theory,  introduction  to  harmonic  analysis  on 
groups  with  applications  to  Fourier  analysis;  operator  algebras.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  236  and  292,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     6  units.     (Not  1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Warner 

MICROBIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    NORMAN    F.    CONANT,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 321     BELL;     PROFESSORS 

BEARD,    LARSH,    RUNDLES,   AND   D.    T.    SMITH;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS   CROSS, 

OVERMAN,   WILLETT;    ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS   PINE,   OSTERHOUT 

M221.  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  IMMUNOLOGY  .-This  course  is  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  study  of  the  biological  and  immunological  relationships  of  micro- 
organisms (bacteria,  fungi,  Rickettsia,  and  viruses)  in  disease.  It  is  not  a  course 
in  bacteriologic  technique.  An  additional  course  in  technical  methods  is  provided 
for  those  who  require  it.  Five  lectures,  two  1-hour  conferences,  and  three  lab- 
oratory periods  of  3  hours  each  weekly,  in  fall  quarter.  Prerequisites:  courses  in 
general  zoology,  general  botany,  histology  and  comparative  anatomy,  general  and 
organic  chemistry.    6  units.    Professors  Conant,  D.  T.  Smith;  Associate  Professors 

Gross,  Overman,  Willett;  Assistant  Professors 

OSTERHOUT  AND   PlNE 

M323.  ADVANCED  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  IMMUNOLOGY.-This  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  graduate  students  majoring  in  bacteriology,  but  it  is  also 
available  as  a  minor  to  other  graduate  students  in  related  fields,  to  whom  it  is 
recommended  by  respective  supervising  committees  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  and  Immunology,  M221. 
4  units  per  semester.  Professor  D.  T.  Smith 

M324.  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  ON  VIRUSES.-Limited  to  advanced  students. 
2  units  per  semester.  Professor  Beard 

M325.  MEDICAL  MYCOLOGY.-This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the 
graduate  student  majoring  in  mycology  with  the  fungi  causing  disease  in  man  and 
animals.  The  course  includes  practical  laboratory  work  with  materials  from  patients 
in  Duke  Hospital  and  those  sent  to  the  Duke  Fungus  Registry  from  outside  sources. 
Prerequisites:  A.M.  in  botany  with  major  in  mycology  and  M221.  Course  limited 
to  four  students  each  year.    4  units  per  semester.  Professor  Conant 

M291.  MEDICAL  PARASITOLOGY.-One  lecture  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory  period   per   week   for   eleven   weeks  during   the   fall   quarter.     Prerequisites: 
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courses  in  Zoology  204,  general  botany,  histology  and  comparative  anatomy.     1  unit. 

Professors  Conant  and  Larsh 
M211.  HEMATOLOGY— Three  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods  of  3  hours 
each,  weekly,  for  eleven  weeks  in  the  spring  quarter.     Prerequisites:  courses  in  gen- 
eral zoology,  general  botany,  histology  and  comparative  anatomy.    4  units. 

Professor  Rundles 

M326-327.  SEMINAR.— Graduate  students  and  staff  meet  weekly  to  discuss  and 

review  recent  microbiological   literature.     Required   of  all   graduate  students  who 

are  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree.    2  units. 

Professors  Conant  and  Smith;  Associate  Professors  Gross,  Overman, 
and  Willett;  Assistant  Professors  Osterhout  and  Pine 

PHILOSOPHY 

professor  baylis,  chairman— 212b  west  duke  building;  associate  professor  peach, 

director  of  graduate  studies— 212a  west  duke  building;   professor 

negley;  associate  professors  CLARK  and  welsh;  assistant 

PROFESSORS   WILSON    AND   BINKLEY 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  may  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  fields:  the  History 
of  Philosophy;  Logic;  Philosophy  of  Science;  Epistemology;  Metaphysics;  Philosophi- 
cal Analysis;  Ethics;  Aesthetics;  Political  Philosophy;  and  Philosophy  of  Law. 

Individual  programs  of  study  are  developed  for  each  student.  The  following 
requirements,  however,  are  fundamental:  (1)  In  February  of  their  first  year  new 
graduate  students  in  philosophy  who  are  not  then  taking  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations for  the  Ph.D.  are  required  to  take  qualifying  examinations  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern;  on  a  central  philosophical  topic;  and  in  logic, 
both  classical  and  symbolic,  unless  they  have  taken  and  passed  with  a  grade  of 
E  or  G  Philosophy  331c,  Logic,  in  their  first  semester.  A  student's  achievement  on 
these  examinations  will  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  his  ability  to  undertake  ad- 
vanced graduate  work.  (2)  Preliminary  examinations  for  the  Ph.D.,  which  may  be 
taken  only  after  a  student  has  met  the  language  requirements  for  that  degree, 
should  be  passed  during  the  first  year  of  study  beyond  the  A.M.  degree.  In  these 
examinations  students  are  expected  to  combine  historical  knowledge  with  critical 
understanding. 

Work  in  a  minor  field  outside  of  the  Department,  but  not  necessarily  confined 
to  any  one  department,  must  include  six  units  for  the  A.M.  and  nine  for  the  Ph.D. 
and  may  include  more  as  a  student's  program  requires  or  permits. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

202.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.-A  study  of  some  fundamental  issues  in  aesthetics, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  literature,  music,  and  painting.  Problems 
discussed  include:  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  arts;  meaning  in  the  arts:  art 
and  morality;  the  role  of  standards  in  art  criticism;  aesthetic  judgment;  interpreta- 
tion and  evaluation.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

203.  CONTEMPORARY  ETHICAL  THEORIES.-Critical  discussion  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  ethical  views  of  twentieth-century  British  and  American  philosophers. 
3  units.  Professor  Baylis  and  Assistant  Professor  Binklev 

205.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.-Discussion  of  the  method,  metaphysical 
implications,  and  influence  of  interpretations  of  history:  Hegel,  Marx,  Spengler, 
Toynbee.    3  units.  Professor  Negley 

208.  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Analysis  of  the  structure  of  social  organiza- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  the  nature  of  political  and  legal  institutions.  3 
units.  Professor  Negley 

211.  PLATO.— An  examination  of  Plato's  views  with  respect  to  knowledge,  real- 
ity, and  the  state.    3  units.* 

217.  ARISTOTLE.— An  analysis  of  Aristotle's  views  with  respect  to  knowledge, 
reality,  and  the  state.    3  units.     (1961-62) 

219.  KANT.— Reading  and  discussion  of  his  philosophy,  with  some  attention  to 
historical  continuity.     3  units.*  Professor  Negley 
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225.  BRITISH  EMPIRICISM.-A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of  Locke,  Berke- 
ley and  Hume,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
3  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Peach 

227.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM -A  critical  study  of  the  writings  of 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge  and  metaphysics.    3  units.     (Not  1961-62)    Associate  Professor  Peach 

228.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHV.-A  critical  study  of 
outstanding  philosophical  views  from  Schopenhauer  to  the  present.     3  units. 

Associate  Professors  Peach  and  Welsh 

229.  AMERICAN  PRAGMATISM— Studies  in  the  philosophy  of  Peirce,  James, 
Dewey  and  Mead.     3  units*  Associate  Professor  Welsh 

230.  THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGIOUS  LANGUAGE— An  analysis  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  some  typical  claims  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theories  of  meaning  in 
recent  thought.  Prerequisite:  Contemporary  Theology  232-233  or  consent  of  in- 
structor,     (also  listed  as  Religion  230)     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Poteat 

232.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE.-Selected 
topics  concerning  the  methods  of  the  sciences  and  the  philosophy  of  science.  3 
units.*  Associate  Professor  Clark 

241.  LOGIC— Fundamental  Problems  of  Logic.     3  units.* 

Associate  Professor  Clark  and  Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

250.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ANALYSIS.— A  critical  study  of  recent  and  contemporary 
essays  in  philosophical  analysis,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  nature,  methods,  and  re- 
sults of  this  movement.     3  units.  Professor  B aylis  and  Associate 

Professor  Clark 

252.  METAPHYSICS.— A  critical  and  evaluative  study  of  rival  metaphysical  theo- 
ries and  their  bases.  Analysis  of  the  fundamental  metaphysical  categories  and  of 
metaphysical  methods.     3  units.  Professor  Baylis 

287-288.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.-Propositional  calculus,  predi- 
cate calculus,  axiomatized  number  theory.  Godel  completeness  and  incompleteness 
theorems.  Recursive  functions;  hierarchies;  constructive  ordinals.  Set  theory;  con- 
sistency of  the  axiom  of  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor.   6  units.     (Also  listed  as  Mathematics  287-288.) 

Assistant  Professor  Shoenfield 

291,  292.  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.-The  analysis  of  basic  philosophical  con- 
cepts and  beliefs  with  a  view  to  critical  evaluation  and  constructive  emendation  of 
them.  Emphasis  on  the  practice  as  well  as  the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism 
and  problem-solving.  3  units  each.  Enrollment  only  by  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    291    is  ordinarily  prerequisite  for  292. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

for  graduates 
331,  332.  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  FIELDS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.-3  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Stvff 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR     NIELSEN,    CHAIRMAN  — 1  19     PHYSICS    BUILDING;     ASSOCIATE     PROFESSOR    GREULING, 

DIRICTOR   OF    GRADUATE   STUDIES— 200    PHYSICS   BUILDING;    PROFESSORS   BIEDENHARN, 

GORDY,    LI  WIS,    NEWSON,    AND    SPONER;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    BLOCK, 

MEYER,    AND    WILLIAMSON;    VISITING    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSORS  ENGLER  AND  ROBL 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Course  work  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  basic  foundation  in  classical 
and  modern  physics.  All  graduate  students  will  be  expected  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  classical  physics  and  some  familiarity  with 
modern  physics  and  with  basic  laboratory  skills.  They  will  be  required  to  take 
such  course  work  'a  the  200-number  courses  as  may  be  necessarv  to  obtain  this 
foundation. 
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The  student  will  be  required  to  take  such  course  work  as  will  best  be  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  work  he  will  subsequently  specialize  in  and  to  the  kind  of  research 
he  will  undertake.    The  choice  of  minor  will  be  similarly  determined. 

Since  a  practical  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  highly  desirable 
for  the  student  of  physics,  he  should  satisfy  these  language  requirements  as  early 
as  possible. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201,  202.  MECHANICS.— The  fundamental  principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics; 
general  dynamics  of  systems  of  particles,  and  rigid  bodies;  the  methods  of  Lagrange 
and  Hamilton;  generalized  mechanics.     Prerequisite:  Physics  125.    6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Block  and  Visiting  Associate  Professor  Engler 

213,  214.  CONTEMPORARY  PHYSICS.-A  course  which  covers  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  the  experimental  basis  of  modern  physics.  Three  lectures  each  week. 
6  units.  Professor  Newson  and  Associate  Professor  Greuling 

217,  218.  ADVANCED  PHYSICS  LABORATORY.-Measurements  involving  the 
fields  of  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  sound,  optics  and  modern  physics. 
2-6   units. 

219.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.-Fundamentals  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, physical  optics,  electromagnetic  waves.    3  units.  Professor  Gordy 

220.  ADVANCED  ELECTRONICS.-Vacuura  tubes  and  solid  state  devices,  ad- 
vanced circuit  analysis.     3  or  4  units.  Associate   Professor  Williamson 

FOR  GRADUATES 

303,  304.  THERMODYNAMICS,  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS.-Fundamental 
laws  of  thermodynamics  and  statistical  mechanics  with  applications  to  physics  and 
chemistry.  Properties  of  gases  and  elements  of  quantum  statistics.  6  units.  (1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Meyer 

306.  LOW  TEMPERATURE  PHYSICS.-A  study  of  the  properties  of  matter 
near  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature;  superconductivity,  liquid  helium,  adiabatic 
demagnetization.     Prerequisite:   Physics  303.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Meyer 

309.  SOLID  STATE.— A  study  of  matter  in  the  condensed  state,  including  metals, 
insulators  and  semiconductors;  theory  of  cooperative  effects:  thermal  and  magnetic 
properties  of  matter.     Prerequisite:   Physics  303.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Meyer 

315-316.  PRINCIPLES  OF  QUANTUM  THEORY.-Original  and  fundamental 
concepts  of  quantum  theory;  wave  and  matrix  mechanics;  theory  of  measurements; 
exclusion  principle  and  electronic  spin.     Prerequisite:  Physics  201-202.     6  units. 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  Robl 

318-319.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELD  THEORY.-Electrostatics  and  potential 
theory;  dielectric  and  magnetic  media;  the  magnetic  field  of  currents  and  the  law 
of  induction.  Maxwell's  electrodynamics;  theory  of  wave  optics;  refraction;  inter- 
ference and  diffraction;  relativity.     Prerequisite:   Physics  219.     6  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Greuling 

323.  THEORY  OF  ATOMIC  SPECTRA -Excitation  of  spectra,  computation  of 
wave  lengths  from  photographs  of  spectra,  study  of  the  structure  of  atomic  spectra 
with  applications.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Sponer 

324.  THEORY  OF  MOLECULAR  SPECTRA.-A  study  of  the  structure  of 
molecular  spectra  with  applications.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Sponer 

331.  MICROWAVE  RADIATION.-Microwave  generators,  cavity  resonators, 
transmission  lines,  radiation  propagation  and  detection.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Gordy 

335.  MICROWAVE  SPECTROSCOPY.-Application  of  microwaves  in  the  de- 
termination of  molecular,  atomic,  and  nuclear  properties.  Stark  and  Zeeman  effects 
in  microwave  spectroscopy.     Magnetic  resonance  absorption.     3  units.     1961-62) 

Professor  Gordy 
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340.  STRUCTURE  OF  MATTER.-Selected  topics  dealing  with  the  constitution 
of  matter,  such  as  crystal  structure  and  x-rays,  the  solid  state  and  problems  of 
molecular  structure.     3  units.*  Professor  Sponer 

341.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  QUANTUM  THEORY.-Quantum  theory  of 
radiation  and  collisions  with  special  reference  to  nuclear  and  high  energy  physics. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  315-316.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Biedenharn 

343.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.— Elementary  theory  of  the  deuteron;  low  energy  neu- 
tron proton  scattering;  theory  of  nuclear  reactions;  penetration  of  potential  barriers; 
nuclear  energy  levels.    Prerequisite:  Physics  315.     3  units   (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Newson 

344.  ADVANCED  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.-The  deuteron,  nuclear  forces,  scatter- 
ing of  elementary  particles,  beta-radiation.  Other  aspects  of  nuclear  physics  sus- 
ceptible of  theoretical  interpretation.    Prerequisite:  Physics  343.    3  units.     (1961-62) 

Professor  Biedenharn 

345.  HIGH  ENERGY  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.-Experimental  and  theoretical  as- 
pects of  high  energy  nuclear  processes;  properties  of  mesons  and  hyperons.  3  units. 
(1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Block 

351-352.  SEMINAR.— A  series  of  weekly  discussions  on  topics  related  to  the 
research  projects  under  investigation  in  the  Department.     2  units. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

professor  f.  c.  hall,  director  of  graduate  studies— 203  medical  school;  professor 

f.  bernheim;  associate  professors  hull  and  kostvo; 

assistant  professor  long 

M203.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.-A  course  in  human  physiology  in  which  the 
functions  of  all  organ  systems  are  covered.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  study 
of  neuro-muscular  and  cardiovascular  functions.  Lectures,  laboratory  experiments 
and  demonstrations,  and  conferences.  Limited  to  sixteen  students.  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  1-2  and  Zoology  1-2.    6  units. 

Professor  Hall  and  Associate  Professor  Hull 

M261-262.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.-Six  lectures  and  twenty  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisites:  Anatomy  M201  and  Biochemistry  M241  (or  equivalents) 
and  at  least  one  year  of  college  physics.  Feb. -June.  Credits  depending  on  work 
taken.     (Maximum  8  units.)  Professor  Hall  and  All  Members 

of  the  Graduate  Staff 

M365.  RESPIRATION  AND  AERO-PHYSIOLOGY.- A  study  of  the  fundamental 
respiratory  processes  in  living  organisms,  and  of  the  special  physiological  responses 
and  adjustments  of  the  individual  during  high-altitude  flight.  Lectures,  conferences, 
laboratory.     Prerequisites:  M261-262  or  equivalent.     4  units.  Professor  Hall 

M369.  PHARMACOLOGY.  MODE  OF  ACTION  OF  DRUGS.-Studies  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  pharmacological  action  of  drugs  in  terms  of  biochemical  and  physio- 
logical processes.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  M261-262  or 
equivalent.    4  units.  Professor  F.  Bernheim 

M370.  SEMINAR.— A  weekly  meeting  of  graduate  students  and  staff  in  which 
papers  reviewing  classical  and  current  physiological  literature  are  reported.  Re- 
quired of  all  graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree. 
2  units.  Professors  Hall  and  Bernheim;  Associate  Professor  Hull 

M372.  RESEARCH.— Individual  investigations  in  the  various  fields  of  physiology. 
Credits  to  be  arranged.  Professors  Hall  and  Bernheim; 

and  Associate  Professor  Hull 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

professor  rankin,  chairman— 308  library;  professor  wilson,  director  of  graduate 

studies— 405  library;  professors  braibanti,  cole,  connery,  and  hallowell; 

associate  professor  sindler;  assistant  professor  proctor; 

visiting  professors  edsall  and  sturm;  visiting 

assistant  professor  wheeler 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  an 
applicant  is  normally  expected  to  have  qualified  for  the  A.M.  degree. 

Instruction  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching,  for  government 
service,  and  for  other  work  related  to  public  affairs.  Before  undertaking  graduate 
study  in  political  science,  a  student  is  ordinarily  expected  to  have  completed  at 
least  12  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  political  science,  including  some  work  in 
American  government. 

Fields  of  political  science  in  which  instruction  is  at  present  offered  for  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  the  following:  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Constitutional  Law;  Comparative  Government  (with  special  reference 
to  European  Institutions,  Far  Eastern  Institutions,  or  Commonwealth  Institutions); 
Political  Theory;  American  State  and  Local  Government;  International  Law  and 
Organization;  Public  Administration;  Political  Parties  and  Voting  Behavior.  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  propose  to  major  in  political 
science  must  elect  five  fields,  including  Comparative  Government  and  Political 
Theory;  at  least  one  of  the  five  fields  must  be  taken  in  a  department  other  than  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

207.  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND  THEORY.-A  study  of  lead- 
ing principles  of  American  government,  as  developed  through  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.     3  units.  Professor  Rankin  and  Visiting 

Professor  Sturm 

209.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  state  and  local  governments, 
their  present  organization  and  subdivisions,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  position  of  the  states  in  the  federal  union  through  the 
study  of  federal-state,  inter-state,  and  state-local  relation.     3  units. 

Professor  Rankin  and  Visiting  Professor  Sturm 

221.  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  ORGANIZATION. -A  study  of  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  organs,  of  related  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and  of  regional  agencies  such  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  3 
units.  Professor  Wilson 

223.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.-A  sur- 
vey from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Graeco-Roman, 
Patristic  and  Germanic  thought;  individualism  and  cosmopolitanism;  effect  of  the 
Church-State  controversy  and  the  conciliar  movement;  medieval  constitutionalism; 
legislative  sovereignty.     3  units.  Professors  Hallowell  and  Wilson 

224.  MODERN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  historical  survey  and  philosophical 
analysis  of  political  theory  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  liberalism,  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  the  romantic  and  conservative  reaction,  idealism  and  utilitarianism. 
3  units.  Professor  Hallowell  and  Visiting  Professor  Mayo 

225.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  European 
constitutional  government  and  politics.    3  units. 

Professor  Cole  and  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 

226.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.-A  comparative  study 
of  modern  political  institutions  and  processes,  with  particular  attention  to  European 
totalitarian  and  authoritarian  political  system.     3  units. 

Professor  Cole  and  Assistant  Professor  Proctor 
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227-228.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW— Elements  of  international  law,  particularly 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  United  States;  rights  and  duties  of  states  with 
respect  to  recognition,  state  territory  and  jurisdiction,  nationality,  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations,  treaties,  treatment  of  aliens,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  inter- 
national regulation  of  the  use  of  force,  and  collective  responsibility.    6  units. 

Professor  Wilson 

229.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THEORY.-The  rise  of 
positivism  and  its  impact  upon  modern  political  thought,  the  origins  of  socialism, 
Marxism  and  its  variants,  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  nationalism,  Fascism  and 
National  Socialism,  the  crisis  in  modern  democracy,  Christianity  and  the  social 
order.     3  units.  Professor  Hallowell 

230.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.-A  study  of  the  formation  and 
development  of  institutions  of  the  national  government  in  the  United  States,  with 
historical  and  analytical  treatment.  Among  other  topics,  this  course  is  concerned 
with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  development  of  Congress,  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Supreme  Court.     3  units.  Professor  Rankin 

231.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  in 
American  political  thought  from  colonial  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  liberalism  in  America.     3  units.* 

Professor  Hallowell 

234.  CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.- 

A  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  American  government  both  in  prac- 
tice and  in  theory.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  formal  civil-military  struc- 
tural arrangements  for  determining  policies  such  as  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  to  the  degree  of  civilian  control  within  the  military  establishment.     3  units.* 

Professor  Connery 

235.  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH.-An  analysis  of  the  political  rela- 
tionships between  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a  comparative  study  of 
the  political  systems  of  the  Commonwealth  countries,  with  particular  reference  to 
Canada.  A  course  designed  in  part  to  utilize  the  occasional  services  of  visiting 
professors  from  Commonwealth  countries.     3  units.  Professor  Cole 

241.  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT.-An  advanced  course  in  public 
administration  with  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  scientific 
management,  its  application  to  government  in  the  L'nited  Stales,  and  a  consideration 
of  current  problems  in  organization,  procedures,  work  simplification,  and  manage- 
ment improvement.     3  units.  Professor  Connery 

242.  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION.-A  study  of  the  administrative  organi- 
zation, working  concepts  and  procedures  of  the  United  States  Government,  illus- 
trated through  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.     3  units. 

Professor  Connery 

246.  GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY.-Through 
use  of  the  laboratory  and  case  study  techniques,  a  consideration  of  the  types  of 
administrative  problems  that  the  United  States  Government  encounters  in  the  field 
of  public  policy,  and  their  possible  solution.    3  units.  Professor  Connery 

250.  COMPARATIVE    GOVERNMENT   AND    POLITICS-SOUTHERN    ASIA 

I.— Political  development  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  until  the  partition  of 
1947  and  the  development  of  India  after  that  date.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
structure  of  Indian  society  and  to  political  problems  under  British  rule.  Principal 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  India  as  an  independent  state  and  on  the 
relationship  of  politics  to  economic  development.     3  units. 

Professor  Braibanti  and  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

251.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS-SOUTHERN  ASIA 
II.— A  continuation  of  Political  Science  250  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  political 
development  of  Pakistan  since  1947.  Comparative  analysis  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  as  members  of  the 
Commonwealth.     3  units. 

Professor  Braibanti  and  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 
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252.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS-JAPAN.-A  survey  of 
the  civilization  of  Japan,  and  an  analysis  of  political  institutions  from  the  Taikwa 
Reforms  to  the  modern  period.    3  units. 

Professor  Braibanti  and  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

275.  THE  NATIONAL  PARTY  SYSTEM.-An  intensive  examination  of  selected 
facets  of  American  national  political  parties,  such  as  relationships  between  presi- 
dental  and  congressional  politics,  the  politics  of  national  conventions,  recent  for- 
eign policy  and  party  alignments,  and  the  controversy  over  party  government.  3 
units.  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

276.  COMPARATIVE  STATE  PARTIES  AND  POLITICS.-A  selective  analysis 
of  party  patterns  in  the  states,  including  such  topics  as:  classification  schemes  for 
state  party  systems,  the  impact  of  various  nominating  procedures  on  party  organiza- 
tion, relationships  between  national  and  state  politics,  and  the  influence  of  party 
system  on  the  operation  of  state  government,  with  special  attention  to  the  South. 
3  units.  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

291.  PROBLEMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.-An  analysis  of  problems 
relating  to  the  structural  system  and  activities  of  municipalities  in  the  United  States. 
3  units.*  Professor  Rankin 

292.  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION.-A  study  of  principles  and  methods 
relating  to  municipal  administration  in  the  United  States.    3  units.* 

Professor  Rankin 

for  graduates 
301-302.  DEPARTMENTAL   GRADUATE   SEMINAR.-An   introduction   to  re- 
search methodology,  inter-disciplinary  relationships  and  current  research  problems. 
Required  of  all  graduate  majors  in  political  science.    No  credit. 

Professors  Wilson,  Rankin,  Cole,  Hallowell,  Connery,  Braibanti,  Sindler, 
Other  Members  of  the  Faculty  and  Visiting  Lecturers 

310.  SEMINAR  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT.-Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  209  or  its  equivalent.    3  units.  Professor  Rankin 

321,  322.  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY.-Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  6  semester  hours  in  Political  Science  223,  224,  229,  231  or  their  equiva- 
lents.   6  units.  Professor  Hallowell 

325,  326.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.-Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  courses  225  and  226  or  their  equivalents.    6  units. 

Professor  Cole 

327,  328.  SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.-Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  227-228  or  its  equivalent.    6  units.  Professor  Wilson 

330.  SEMINAR  IN  ASIAN  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLI- 
TICS.—Emphasis  on  the  comparative  political  development  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Japan  and  other  selected  Asian  nations.  Some  attention  will  be  given  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  methodology  of  analyzing  Asian  politics.     3  units. 

Professor  Braibanti  and  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  Wheeler 

341.  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.-Directed  reading,  discussion 
and  reports  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of  Public  Administration.     3  units. 

Professor  Connery 

376.  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR.-Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  275  and  276  or  their  equivalents,  or  by  special  approval  of  the  in- 
structor.   3  units.  Associate  Professor  Sindler 

401.  SEMINAR  ON  THE  BRITISH  COMMON WEALTH.-3  units. 

Professors  Cole,  Hamilton,  Spengler,  and  Braibanti 

related  course  work  in  the  school  of  law 
There  may  be  graduate  credit  for  course  work  completed  in  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  under  regulations  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  ZENER,  CHAIRMAN    PRO   TEM— 106  BIVINS   HALL;    PROFESSOR   KIMBLE,  DIRECTOR  OF 

GRADUATE   STUDIES,  205    PSYCHOLOGICAL   LABORATORY;    PROFESSORS   ADAMS,  COHEN. 

DAI,  GARMEZY,   KOCH,   AND   KUDER;    ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS   BANHAM,  DIAMOND, 

GUTTMAN,     AND    JONES;     ASSISTANT    RESEARCH     PROFESSOR     GAFFRON; 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    BONEAU,    BORSTELMANN,    BREHM, 

DASTON,  FARINA,  LAKIN,  OBRIST,  AND  SPEIL- 

BERGER;    LECTURERS    GEHMAN, 

EISDORFER,   AND 

SHMAVONIAN 

The  Department  offers  training  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  with 
specialization  in  a  number  of  areas.  Training  for  the  Ph.D.  is  offered  in  general 
experimental  and  physiological,  social,  clinical,  and  counseling  psychology.  A 
program  of  studies  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree  is  offered  in  all  areas  except  clinical 
and  counseling  psychology. 

Whatever  the  field  of  psychology  in  which  a  student  eventually  specializes,  he 
is  required  to  have  a  thorough  background  in  the  facts,  methods,  and  theories 
of  general  psychology.  Graduate  programs  are  arranged  to  achieve  this  common 
background  primarily  during  the  first  year,  with  specialization  in  course  work  and 
research  in  subsequent  years. 

Normally  the  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  expected,  early  in  his  second 
year  of  residence,  to  formulate  his  further  program  of  advanced  studies,  and  by 
the  end  of  his  second  year  to  have  passed  his  language  examinations,  a  depart- 
mental qualifying  examination  in  his  areas  of  intended  doctoral  research,  and 
the  preliminary  examination.  By  this  time  also  his  doctoral  dissertation  subject 
should  have  been  formulated.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  completion  of  the 
dissertation,  directed  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  demonstrating  competence  and 
independence  in  the  investigation  of  an  original  and  significant  problem. 

As  an  integral  part  of  their  academic  work  during  the  first,  second,  and  final 
year  of  residence,  students  specializing  in  clinical  or  counseling  psychology  will 
undertake  field  work  in  a  variety  of  clinical  settings.  In  addition,  one  year  will 
be  spent  in  an  appropriate,  approved  internship,  and  a  final  year  in  residence  at 
Duke  University  during  which  the  dissertation  should  be  completed. 

The  field  of  minor  work  is  not  restricted,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fields  most  relevant  to  graduate  study  in  psychology  are  zoology,  philosophy  of 
science,  sociology  and  anthropology,  physiology,  neuroanatomy,  mathematics,  and 
education. 

Further  details  concerning  the  program  of  studies  in  psychology  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Psychology. 

203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERCEPTION.  An  examination  of  current  systematic 
formulations  with  emphasis  upon  the  intensive  analysis  of  a  variety  of  representa- 
tive investigations.     3  units.  Professor  Zener 

204.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  study  of  behavior  as  related  to 
species  and  of  speciation  as  dependent  upon  behavior;  instinct,  imprinting  and 
learning  at  different  phylogenetic  levels.     3  units.  Professor  Adams 

205.  SENSORY  DISCRIMINATION.-An  analysis  of  neural  mechanisms  for 
discriminating  between  modalities,  qualities  within  a  modality,  and  differences  in 
intensity  and  location.  The  neural  basis  for  more  complex  discrimination,  e.g., 
temporal  and  spatial  patterns  of  sensation,  will  also  be  considered.    3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 

209.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  methods 
for  the  identification,  control,  and  recording  of  essential  variables  in  psychological 
situations,  with  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  experimental  techniques  to  problem 
formulation.     Laboratory,  lectures,  and  discussions.     3  units.  Professor  Zener 

210.  COGNITION  AND  HIGHER  MENTAL  PROCESSES.-An  intensive  analy- 
sis of  the  literature  on  thinking,  problem-solving,  creativity,  language  and  related 
topics.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  functional  significance  of  these  aspects  of  intellectual 
activity  and  upon  the  experimental  methodology  involved  in  their  study.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Bone  a  u 
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212.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY— An  advanced  study  of  the  interrelation- 
ships between  psychological  and  physiological  processes.    3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Obrist 

213,  214.  CONDITIONING  AND  LEARNING.-A  survey  of  the  literature  on 
classical  and  instrumental  conditioning  and  other  forms  of  sample  learning.  Em- 
phasis is  on  classical  conditioning  in  203  and  on  instrumental  behavior  in  204.  6 
units.  Professor  Kimble  and  Associate  Professor  Guttman 

215.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  environmental  forces  condition- 
ing the  development  of  personality  structure  and  the  mechanisms  contributing  to 
psychological  growth;  critical  periods  in  character  formation  from  infancy  to 
senescence.     3  units.  Professor  Adams 

216.  BIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-The  methods  of  biology  (as  applied  to 
psychology),  especially  in  neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy  and  genetics.  Topics 
covered  include:  (a)  the  genetics  of  behavior,  (b)  the  organization  of  the  dorsal 
thalamus  and  neocortex,  (c)  the  limbic  system  and  hypathalamus.  Methods  covered 
include:  (a)  ablation  method,  (b)  method  of  evoked  potentials,  (c)  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  brain,   (d)  classical  and  physiological  genetics.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 

217.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-Presents  the  theory 
and  practice  of  data  collection  methods  in  social  psychology.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
interplay  between  design  and  technique.  The  methods  covered  include  formal 
scaling  procedures,  systematic  observational  techniques  and  others  appropriate  to 
field  studies,  field  experiments,  surveys  and  laboratory  experiments.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Brehm 

218.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  examination  of  selected  problem  areas  in 
social  psychology  including  social  factors  in  cognition,  models  of  social  interaction, 
conformity  and  social  influence,  and  attitude  development  and  change.  Recent 
research  is  emphasized  in  relation  to  its  historical  context  and  its  bearing  on  the 
development  of  theory.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Jones 

221-222.  PROPRACTICUM— Lectures,  demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  basic  procedures,  projective  and  non-projective,  employed  in  clinical  psychology; 
principles  of  interpretation  and  reporting  of  test  findings.  Laboratory  periods  will 
be  he'd  in  clinical  field  facilities.    3  units  each  semester. 

Professor  Garmezy  and  All  Members  of  the  Clinical  Staff 

236.  THEORETICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-This  course  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
techniques  of  theory  construction  in  psychology.  The  discussion  of  these  method- 
ological issues  is  co-ordinated  with  the  analysis  of  concrete  formulations  in  con- 
temporary psychological  theory.     3  units.  Professor  Koch 

242.  MEASUREMENT  OF  APTITUDES,  INTEREST,  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
(also  listed  as  Education  242).— A  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  psycho- 
logical measurement  as  applied  to  aptitude,  interest,  and  achievement  testing.  3 
units.  Professor  Kuder 

265.  FUNDAMENTAL  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH.— Introduction  to  probability  and  the  use  of  statistics  in  descrip- 
tion and  hypothesis  testing  in  psychology  including  the  following  applications: 
correlational  techniques,  chi-square  and  t  tests,  distribution-free  tests  and  one-way 
analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  117-118  or  equivalent.  3  units.  (Sec- 
ond semester.)  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

266.  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH.— The  basic  theory  and  applications  of  analysis  of  variance  techniques 
to  complex  experimental  designs  will  be  covered.  Additional  advanced  techniques, 
including  factor  analysis,  will  be  introduced.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  265  or 
equivalent.    3  units.     (First  semester.)  Assistant  Professor  Boneau 

271.  SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  PROBLEMS.-3  units.  Professor  Kimble 

282.  INTRODUCTION  TO  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY.-Current 
trends  in  psychotherapeutic  practice  and  research  are  discussed,  as  a  means  of 
introducing  the  student  to  the  field.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  application  of  principles 
drawn  from  theories  of  personality  to  individual  and  group  psychotherapy.  Discus- 
sions of  selected  readings  and  some  field  experience  in  therapy  are  included.  3 
units.  Assistant  Professor  Lakin 
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303-304.  RESEARCH.— 2  or  3  units.  All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

305.  PSVCHOPATHOLOGY— An  examination  of  behavior  disorders,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  explanatory  concepts  and  the  evidence  from  research  in  this 
field.     3  units. 

306.  SEMINAR  IN  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-2  or  3  units. 

Professor  Adams 

308.  SEMINAR  IN  PSVCHOPATHOLOGY  AND  PERSONALITY  THEORY- 
3  units. 

309.  PROBLEMS  OF  LEARNING.-3  units.  Professor  Kimble 

310.  SEMINAR  IN  PERCEPTION.-3  units.  Professor  Zener 

311.  SEMINAR  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  BEHAVIOR.-3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Guttman 

312.  SEMINAR  IN  THEORETICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-3  units.     (First  semester) 

Professor  Koch 

316.  SEMINAR   IN   SOCIAL   PSYCHOLOGY.-3   units. 

Associate  Professor  Jones 
318.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE.-3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Brehm 
320.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  MENTAL  TESTS .-3  units. 

Professor  Kuder 

322.  SEMINAR  IN  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY.-3  units.        Professor  Kuder 

324.  SEMINAR:   BEHAVIORAL  STUDIES   OF  THE  BRAIN.-3   units. 

Associate  Professor  Diamond 

335-336.  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  PRACTICUM.-Seminar  discussion  and 
supervised  field  experience  in  the  application  of  basic  psychological  procedures  and 
principles  to  clinical  cases  in  a  variety  of  institutional  settings.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 221-222.     3  units  each  semester.  Professor  Cohen  and  All  Members 

of  the  Clinical  Staff 

338.  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  DIS- 
ORDER.—3  units.  Professor  Garmezy 

341.  SOCIETY,  CULTURE  AND  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS.-A  critical  survey 
of  current  theories  of  the  structure  and  genesis  of  psychoneurosis,  with  particular 
stress  on  psychoneurotic  disturbances  as  problems  of  the  self  in  relation  to  society 
and  culture.    3  units.    Second  semester.  Professor  Dai 

342.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOTHERAPY.-Witb  permission  of  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  341.    3  s.h.  Professor  Dai 

344,  345.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-l  unit  each 
semester.  All  Members  of  the  Clinical  Staff 

371.  PRESCHOOL  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS.-3  units.* 

Associate  Professor  Banham 

related  courses  in  other  departments 
Education  217,  227,  228,  240,  241,  244,  248,  258;  Philosophy  103,  104,  203,  208,  224, 
225,  228,  232,  241,  250,  331-332;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  93,  94,  232,  234,  236, 
255,  275,  281,  330;  Zoology,  151,  252,  271,  355-356;  Physiology  M261-262;  Anatomy 
M204. 

RELIGION 

professor  beach,  director  of  graduate  studies— 307  divinity  school;  professors 

clark,  cushman,  petry,  smith,  and  stinespring;  associate  professors 

anderson,   henry,   herzog,   lacy,   manschreck,   poteat,   and 

price;   assistant  professor  hillerbrand;  visiting 

assistant  professor  strugnell;  lecturers 

baker  and  wintermute 

The  Department  of  Religion  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

degrees.     Students  may  major  in  one  of  three  fields:    (1)  Biblical  Studies;    (2)  His- 
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torical  Studies;  and  (3)  Systematic  and  Contemporary  Studies.  They  will  be 
expected  to  take  such  courses  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  fields  as  will  conduce  to 
an  adequate  understanding  of  their  chosen  fields  of  specialization. 

In  addition  to  course  work  in  these  major  fields,  students  will  take  such  other 
courses  in  cognate  fields  as  will  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  their  major  studies. 
For  those  majoring  in  Biblical  Studies,  courses  in  ancient  language  and  literature 
are  suggested;  for  those  majoring  in  Historical  Studies,  courses  in  history  are  sug- 
gested; and  for  those  majoring  in  Systematic  and  Contemporary  Studies,  courses  in 
philosophy,  political  science,  and  sociology  are  suggested. 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  complete  the  language  requirements  in 
both  French  and  German  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
residence. 

FIELD  I.     BIBLICAL  STUDIES 

201-202.  FIRST  HEBREW.-The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage with  translation  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.    6  units. 

Professor  Stinespring 
207-208.  SECOND    HEBREW.-II   Samuel    the   first   semester   and    the   Qumran 
Isaiah  Scroll  the  second.     6  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Strugnell;  Mr.  Wintermute 

209.  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from 

the  standpoint  of  their  theological  unity.     3  units.      Associate  Professor  Anderson 

217.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK.-Extensive  reading  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  special  emphasis  upon  its  interpretation.  3  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Professor  Clark 

218.  GALATIANS  AND  FIRST  CORINTHIANS.-A  detailed  study  of  two  of 
Paul's  major  epistles,  based  on  the  Greek  text.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Anderson 

228.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN.-A  study 
of  the  origin  of  these  writings;  the  provenance  of  their  thought  forms  and  sym- 
bolism; their  influence  on  the  early  church;  and  contemporary  significance.    3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Price 

301.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.-A  study  of  the  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  Scrolls  in  relation  to  the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments.   3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 

302.  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  INTERTESTAMENTAL  LITERATURE.-A  study 
of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to 
the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Anderson 

304.  ARAMAIC— A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.     3  units. 

Professor  Stinespring 

305.  THIRD  HEBREW— An  interpretative  study  of  late  Hebrew  prose,  with 
readings  from  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Mishnah.     3  units. 

Professor  Stinespring 

306.  LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE   OF   THE   DEAD    SEA   SCROLLS.-A 

study  in  interpretation.     Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Strugnell 

307.  SYRIAC— A  study  of  the  script  and  grammar,  with  readings  from  the 
Syriac  New  Testament  and  other  early  Christian  documents.  Some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  prerequisite.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Stinespring 

309.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.-A  specialized  study  of  the 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
archaeology.     3  units.  Professor  Stinespring 

310.  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY.-The  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury b.c.    3  units.  Professor  Stinespring 
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311.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.-A  study  of  the  events  and 
sayings  of  the  historical  Jesus,  in  light  of  His  mission.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Clark 

313.  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.-A  study  of  the  Christian  development  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Polycarp  (90-155  a.d.),  with  reading  in  the  Greek  text.  3 
units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Clark 

316.  HELLENISTIC  RELIGIONS.-A  study  of  the  Gentile  religions  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Clark 

317.  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS.-A  detailed  study  of  their  characteristics  and 
contents,  based  upon  the  Greek  text,  with  attention  to  their  respective  sources  and 
to  the  development  of  synoptic  criticism.     3  units.      (Not   1961-62) 

Professor  Clark 

318.  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.-A  study  of  the 
scientific  recovery  of  the  Greek  text  on  which  modern  versions  are  based;  manu- 
script discoveries;  principles  of  textual  criticism;  practice  in  collating  original  manu- 
scripts in  the  Duke  collection.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Clark 

FIELD  II.     HISTORICAL  STUDIES 

224.  CONCEPTIONS  OF  MAN  IX  WESTERN  THOUGHT.-An  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  important  types  of  philosophical  and  theological  theory.     3  units. 

Professor  Clshman 

260.  SEMINAR:  WESLEY  STUDIES.-The  lives  and  thought  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  their  colleagues  in  relation  to  English  culture  and  religion  in 
the  18th  century.    3  units.  Dr.  B\ker 

296.  RELIGION  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FRONTIER.-A  study  of  the  spread 
of  evangelical  Christianity  as  a  theological  and  cultural  phenomenon  of  the  Ameri- 
can West.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Henry 

321.  PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANTTY.-An  analysis  of  Plato's  philosophy 
and  a  survey  of  its  continuing  influence  in  Hellenistic  and  Christian  thought.  3 
units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Cusiiman 

322.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  EUROPEAN  THEOLOGY.-Protestant  theol- 
ogy from  Kant  to  Herrman  together  with  representative  British  theologians.  3 
units.  Associate  Professor  Hfrzoc 

330.  THE  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  1800,-Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  Modern  Europe. 
3  units.  Professor  Petry 

331.  THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  EARLY  AND  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.- 
A  study  of  the  social  teachings  and  contributions  of  the  Christian  Church  prior  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation.     3  units.  Professor  Petry 

332.  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.-Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Medieval 
Church,  emphasizing  theory,  polity,  institutions,  sacraments,  and  worship.     3  units. 

Professor  Petry 

334.  CHURCH  REFORMERS  AND  CHRISTIAN  UNTTY.-The  work  of  such 
reformers  as  Marsilius  of  Padua,  William  of  Ockham,  Jean  Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly, 
and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  schism  and  the  search  for  Christian 
unity  through  representative  councils.     3  units.  Professor  Petry 

336.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.-Source  studies  in 
historical  perspective,  of  such  late  medieval  mystics  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Victorines,  Ramon  Lull,  Meister  Eckhart,  Richard  Rolle,  Catherine  of  Siena,  and 
Nicholas  of  Cusa.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Petry 

337.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.-A  critical  and  comparative 
examination  of  Luther's  thought.     3  units.  Assistant  Professor  Hillerbrand 

339.  LEFT-WING  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION.-A  survey  of  the 
history  and  theology  of  the  "radical"  Reformation.     3  units. 

Assistant  Professor  Hillerbrand 

370.  SEMINAR:  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.-A  critical  analysis  of  Edwards'  major 
theological  works.    2  units.  Professor  Smith 
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387.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Selected  social  phi- 
losophies from  Locke  to  Sumner  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  ethics. 
3  units.  Associate  Professor  Lacy 

391.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  I.-A  critical  study  of 
representative  statements  of  Christian  ethical  theory,  through  the  early  Reformation. 
3  units.  Professor  Beach 

392.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  II.-A  continuation  of 
C.E.  391,  from  the  Reformation  through  current  Christian  ethical  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: C.E.  391.    3  units.  Professor  Beach 

395.  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  IN  COLONIAL  AMERICA.-Exposition  of  the 
main  currents  in  Protestant  Theology.     3  units.  Professor  Smith 

396.  LIBERAL  TRADITIONS  IN  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the 
main  types  of  modern  religious  thought,  beginning  with  the  theology  of  the  En- 
lightenment.   3  units.  Professor  Smith 

FIELD  III.     SYSTEMATIC  AND  CONTEMPORARY  STUDIES 

230.  THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGIOUS  LANGUAGE.-An  analysis  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  some  typical  claims  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theories  of  meaning  in 
recent  thought.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Poteat 

231.  SEMINAR  IN  CHRISTIANITY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT.- 
Analytical  reading  and  discussion  of  such  critical  cultural  analysis  as  is  found  in 
the  works  of  M.  Polanyi,  Arendt,  Trilling,  and  others,  with  appraisal  of  the  rele- 
vance for  theological  inquiry.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Poteat 

292.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.-An  ex- 
amination of  Christian  attitudes  toward  such  issues  as  war  and  peace,  the  rule  of 
law,  foreign  aid,  and  human  rights;  and  the  Church's  contribution  to  international 
policies  and  institutions.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Lacy 

320.  SEMINAR:  FRIEDRICH  SCHLEIERMACHER.-Critical  examination  of 
the  dogmatic  system.    2  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Cushman 

325.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY  I.-Main  problems  in  the  history  of 
philosophical  theology.    3  units.  Professor  Cushman 

326.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY  II. -Prolegomena  to  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.     3  units.  Professor  Cushman 

328.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  EUROPEAN  THEOLOGY.-Critical  examina- 
tion of  the  thought  of  selected  representative  theologians.    3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Herzog 

372.  SEMINAR:  PAUL  TILLICH.-An  examination  of  Tillich's  philosophical 
theology.    2  units.  Professor  Smith 

380.  EXISTENTIALISM.— An  exploration  of  the  interests  and  motifs  of  Existen- 
tialism in  relation  to  modern  philosophy  and  theology  through  an  analysis  of 
representative  writings  of  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  Berdyaev,  Marcel,  and  Sartre. 
3  units.  Associate  Professor  Poteat 

389.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE.-A  study  of 
the  interaction  between  Christian  thought  and  current  secular  social  theory.  3 
units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Beach 

390.  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  CHRISTIAN  ETHICAL  THEORY.-A  critical 
study  of  dominant  issues  in  Christian  ethics,  through  an  analysis  of  a  variety  of 
contemporary  Christian  treatments  of  such  problems  as  love,  justice,  community, 
and  vocation.    3  units.  Professor  Beach 

393.  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY.-A  comparative 
examination  of  the  chief  secular  and  Christian  theories  of  history  current  in  West- 
ern thought.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Beach 

394.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  STATE.-The  relation  of  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  State  to  political  problems,  with  special  consideration  of  the  religious  assump- 
tions underlying  democratic  theory  and  practice  and  of  the  relationship  of  church 
to  state.    3  units.  Professor  Beach 

397.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.-Critical  appraisal  of  major 
tendencies.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Henry 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR   DAVIS,    CHAIRMAN— 214    CARR;    PROFESSOR    PREDMORE,   DIRECTOR    OF 

GRADUATE   STUDIES— 201    CARR   BUILDING;    PROFESSORS   CASTELLANO,   DOW, 

AND    WALTON;    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORS    CHERPACK,    CORDLE,    AND 

FEIN;    ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS    GRANT    AND    VINCENT 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  In  order  to  undertake  graduate  study  in  this  Department, 
the  student  should  normally  have  credit  for  four  years  of  college  courses  in  the 
chosen  language,  or  18  semester  hours  beyond  the  conventional  two  units  offered  at 
entrance  to  college.  In  addition  to  this  minimum  requirement,  the  student  should 
have  had  one  semester  of  review  in  composition  and  grammar. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree  take  a  second  Romance 
language  as  the  minor  subject. 

A  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  should  be  equipped  to  follow  graduate  courses 
in  a  second  Romance  language.  For  this  degree  some  training  in  Romance  lin- 
guistics will  be  required,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Department  upon 
consideration  of  the  student's  preparation  in  the  field. 

FRENCH 

FOR   SENIORS   AND  GRADUATES 

213.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  initial  phase.  Reading  from  Malherbe,  Balzac, 
Voiture,  Descartes,  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  others.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Walton 

214.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM.-Its  maturity.  Readings  from  Pascal,  Racine,  La 
Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Bruyere, 
Saint-Simon,  and  others.     3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Walton 

219,  220.  OLD  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.-Reading  and 
discussion  of  representative  texts  of  the  Medieval  Period  accompanied  by  a  study 
of  the  evolution  of  the  language.     6  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Vincent 

221.  THE  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-Its  initial  phase. 
The  Romantic  hero  in  conflict  with  society,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  works 
of  Stendhal  and  Balzac.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

222.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  NOVEL.-Its  continuation. 
The  decline  of  the  individual  hero.  Flaubert  and  Zola  will  receive  intensive  study. 
3  units.     (1961-62)  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

227.  FRENCH  POETRY  SINCE  THEOPHILE  GAUTIER.-Readings  from  the 
principal  figures  of  the  Parnassian  and  Symbolist  movements,  including  Baude- 
laire, Leconte  de  Lisle,  Heredia,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme  and  R^gnier.  3 
units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Walton 

238.  ANATOLE  FRANCE.— An  analysis  of  the  principal  phases  of  his  work 
and  its  relation  to  the  French  tradition.  Reading  of  his  poetry,  Le  Crime  de  Syl~ 
vestre  Bonnard,  Thais,  Le  Jardin  d'Epicure,  Les  Dieux  ont  soif,  Le  Lys  roage,  L  lie 
des  Pingouinis  parts  of  La  Vie  litteraire.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Walton 

241,  242.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  THE  AGE  OF  EN- 
LIGHTENMENT.—First  semester:  The  new  philosophy  and  its  propagation.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  involving  texts  by  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  and  others.  Second  semester:  The  crisis  in  literary  aesthetics. 
Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  bearing  on  the  clash  between  Classicism  and 
new  literary  orientations.     6  units.      (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Cherpack 

245.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-1895-1925: 
the  metamorphoses  of  Symbolism  (Proust,  Gide,  Claudel).  Extensive  readings  from 
the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Cordle 

246.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-1925-1955: 
The  Existentialist  conversion  (Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus).  Extensive  readings  from 
the  varied  works  of  the  three  writers.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Cordle 
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FOR  GRADUATES 

311,  312.  FRENCH  SEMINAR.-Each  semester  one  of  the  following  topics  will 
be  selected  for  intensive  treatment:  (a)  Studies  in  Sixteenth-Century  Literature, 
(b)  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature,  (c)  Studies  in  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism, (d)  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Criticism,  (e)  Studies  in  Contemporary 
Literature.     3  units  each  semester.* 

Professor  Walton;  Associate  Professor  Cherpack 

-.  GRADUATE  READING  COURSE.  An  intensive  course  in  French  to  de- 
velop rapidly  the  ability  to  read  French  in  several  fields.  Graduate  students  only. 
No  credit. 

SPANISH 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

255.  MODERN  LATIN-AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-The  coming  of  age  of 
Latin-American  literature  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Modernist  movement.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Fein 

256.  CONTEMPORARY  LATIN-AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-Trends  in  Latin- 
American  literature  after  the  Modernist  movement.  Analysis  of  significant  works 
in  various  genres.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Fein 

257.  OLD  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.-The  historical  development  of  the  language 
together  with  illustrative  readings.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Davis 

258.  OLD  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Early  Renaissance.    3  units.     (1961-62)  Professor  Davis 

260.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  SYNTAX.-Study  of  fundamental  diffi- 
culties in  the  language;  practice  in  writing  idiomatic  Spanish;  exercises  in  free 
composition.  For  students  who  have  a  satisfactory  command  of  Spanish  grammar 
and  fair  conversational  ability.    3  units.  Professor  Castellano 

261.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  NOVEL.-A  study  of  literary  and  social  trends 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings  will  be  selected  from  the  novels 
of  Valera,  Pereda,  Galdos,  Pardo  Barzan,  Blasco  Ibanez,  and  their  contemporaries. 
3  units.     (Not  1961-62)  Professor  Davis 

264.  MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  THEATER.-A  brief  review 
of  modern  and  contemporary  Spanish  Theater  from  the  period  of  Romanticism. 
Lectures,  reading  and  discussion  of  the  most  representative  works  of  Benavente, 
los  hermanos  Quintero,  Garcia  Lorca,  Casona,  etc.     3  units.      (Not  1961-62) 

Professor  Castellano 

265.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  CERVANTES.-The  life  and  works  of 
Cervantes  with  special  emphasis  on  his  Qiiijote.     3  units.      (1961-62) 

Professor  Predmore 

266.  GOLDEN  AGE  LITERATURE:  THE  DRAMA.-Study  of  the  chief  Spanish 
dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  readings  of  representative  plays  of  this 
period.     3  units.      (1961-62)  Professor  Castellano 

275.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-The  essay  and  Lyric 
Poetry.  A  study  of  the  revision  of  national  values  and  literary  expression  in  the 
twentieth  century  with  particular  reference  to  the  crisis  of  1898  and  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Spanish  tradition  through  extra-peninsular  influences.  3  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Predmore 

276.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-The  Novel.  A  study  of 
tradition  and  innovation  in  the  twentieth-century  Spanish  novel  with  emphasis  on 
the  novels  of  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Valle  Inclan,  and  Perez  de  Ayala.  3  units.  (1961- 
62)  Professor  Predmore 

for  graduates 
321,  322.  HISPANIC  SEMINAR.-Each  semester  one  of  the  following  topics  will 
be  selected  for  intensive  treatment:    (a)   The  Spanish   Language  in  America,    (b) 
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Studies  in   Medieval  Literature,    (c)  Studies  in   the  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age, 
(d)  Studies  in  the  Latin  American  Literature.    3  units  each  semester.* 

Professors  Castellano,  Davis,  and  Predmore; 
Associate  Professor  Fein 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
218.  EVALUATION  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODS.-A  study  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  involved  in  teaching  on  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  levels. 
Analysis  of  textbooks,  special  foreign  language  programs,  audio-visual  aids.    Critical 
examination  of  modern  techniques  of  written  and  oral  testing.    3  units. 

Professor  Dow 

RUSSIAN 

assistant  professor  jezierski 

No  graduate  degree  is  presently  offered  in  Russian.  The  following  courses  may 
serve  in  the  minor  programs  of  students  in  other  departments. 

201,  202.  THE  NOVELISTS  OF  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  RUSSIA.-Develop- 
ment  of  the  Russian  novel  against  the  European  background,  with  emphasis  on 
Dostoevskij  and  Tolstoj.  Extensive  readings  in  English.  Lectures,  oral  reports, 
class  discussions  and  term  paper.    6  units.  Assistant  Professor  Jezierski 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

professor  mckinney,  chairman— 215d  social  science  building;  associate  professor 

kerckhoff,  director  of  graduate  studies— 215e  social  science  building; 

professors  la  barre  and  Thompson;  associate  professors  back, 

preiss,  roy,  and  smith;  assistant  professor  simpson 

The  Department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 
Before  undertaking  advanced  work  in  this  department,  a  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  preliminary  courses  in 
the  field,  and  twelve  additional  semester  hours  in  the  field  or  in  related  work.  A 
student  who  is  deficient  in  the  minimum  required  work  will  be  asked  to  take 
additional  undergraduate  courses  agreed  upon  in  conference  with  the  director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Areas  of  concentration  within  the  department  are:  theory,  methods  and  statistics, 
complex  social  systems,  social  organization  and  institutions,  social  psychology,  and 
anthropology.  The  student's  program  of  study  will  be  distributed  among  these 
areas  as  determined  through  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
the  student's  supervisory  committee. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  sociology  usually  take  minor  work  in  psy- 
chology, economics,  political  science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  or  education.  De- 
tailed requirements  for  the  minor  work,  and  for  majors  in  other  departments  who 
wish  to  present  sociology  as  minor  work,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

232.  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION.-The  ethnography,  the  social  functions,  and  the 
socio-psychological  meanings  of  religion  in  primitive  societies.     3  units. 

Professor  La  Barre 

234.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIETY.-The  sociology  and  social  psychology  of 
human  personality,  its  origins  in  the  primary  group,  its  nature  and  varieties  and 
its  integrations  into  secondary  group  institutions.    3  units.  Professor  La  Barre 

236.  PERSONALITY  AND  CULTURE.-The  influence  of  culture  patterns  and 
social  institutions  upon  character  structure,  socialization  of  the  individual,  and 
the  dynamics  of  human  personality.  Comparative  anthropological  materials  will 
be  drawn  upon.    Prerequisite:  Course  234.     3  units.  Professor  La  Barre 

241.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION.-The  nature  of  hierarchical  and  vertical 
differentiation  in  the  economic,  political  and  prestige  structures  in  modern  societies. 
The  interrelationship  of  class,  status  and  power  strata  and  their  influence  on  social 
institutions,  personality  structure,  and  group  and  individual  behavior.     3  units. 

Associate  Professor  Roy  and  Assistant  Professor  Simpson 
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242.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS.-The  social 
significance  of  work.  Analysis  of  forces  changing  the  contemporary  occupational 
structure,  typical  career  patterns  of  professions  and  occupations,  the  social  organi- 
zation of  occupational  groups.     3  units.  Professor  McKinney 

247.  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIETY.-This  course  seeks  to  provide  a  trame  of 
reference  for  the  analysis  and  ordering  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  diverse  cultures 
of  the  world,  the  State,  the  world  community,  the  Great  Society,  news,  mass  be- 
havior,  social  problems,  races  and  classes.     3  units.  Professor  Thompson 

253.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.-The  study  of  particular  institutions  and  the 
social  movements  out  of  which  they  developed,  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  general  propositions  concerning  the  nature,  function  and  importance  of  insti- 
tutions in  society.     3  units.  Professor  Thompson 

255.  RACE  AND  CULTURE.— A  comparative  study  of  race  relations  in  world 
perspective  developed  around  such  themes  as  races  and  personal  identity,  the  geog- 
raphy and  ecology  of  race  relations,  the  idea  of  race,  and  race  conflict.     3  units. 

Professor  Thompson 

275.  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES  AND  INDIVIDUAL  BEHAVIOR.-Such  issues  as 
the  following  are  considered:  the  importance  of  symbolic  interaction,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "self,"  the  social  structuring  of  the  socialization  process,  individual 
movement  within  the  social  structure,  and  the  importance  of  membership  groups 
and  reference  groups.     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Kerckhoff 

281.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.-An  analysis  of  the  de- 
velopment, convergence  and  utilization  of  sociological  theory.  Prerequisite:  15  s.h. 
credit  in  sociology.     3  units.  Professor  McKinney  and  Associate 

Professor  Preiss 

282.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS.-An  advanced  course  in 
general  sociology  designed  to  give  a  systematic  conception  of  sociol  order,  focusing 
on  its  structural  components  and  the  functions  they  serve.  Undergraduates  must 
have  at  least  15  s.h.  and  a  B  average  in  sociology  and  have  the  permission  of  the 
instructor.     3  units.  Professor  Thompson 

290-291.  METHODS  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.-Issues  involved  in 
establishing  and  testing  scientific  propositions;  the  nature  and  relationship  of  con- 
cepts, hypotheses,  theories  and  laws;  and  general  principles  of  research  design. 
Techniques  such  as  sampling,  observation,  interviewing,  data  processing  and  analy- 
sis are  learned  through  study  and  practice.  This  is  a  professional  course  intended 
primarily  for  graduate  majors.  Undergraduates  who  have  at  least  15  s.h.  and  a  B 
average  in  sociology  may  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     6  units. 

Associate  Professor  Smith 

296,  297.  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.-Such  techniques  as  zero 
and  higher  order  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  partial  correlation,  analysis  of 
variance  and  covariance  and  factorial  design  are  studied.  Where  possible,  analogous 
non-parametric  techniques  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  192  or  its  equivalent, 
296  is  prerequisite  to  297.  Undergraduates  must  have  at  least  15  s.h.,  a  B  average 
in  sociology  and  obtain  the  permission  of  the  instructor.     3  units  each  semester. 

Associate  Professors  Kerckhoff  and  Smith 

for  graduates 

330.  SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY.-A  seminar  for  advanced  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  individual  studies  in  racial  and  cultural  anthropology.  Offered  both 
semesters.     1  to  3  units  each  semester.  Professor  La  Barre 

341.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  COMPLEX  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS.* 

(a)  INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SYSTEMS.-Analysis  of  problems  of 
organization  of  work  in  such  diverse  settings  as  industrial  plants,  hospitals,  and 
public  administration  groups.  Problems  of  decision-making,  recruitment,  allocation 
of  authority,  informal  organization,  interorganizational  relations.     3  units. 

Professor  McKinney  and  Associate  Professor  Roy 

(b)  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS.-Theoretical  problems  in  defining  and  distin- 
guishing communication,  communicative  acts,  communication  processes,  and  com- 
munication  systems.     Work   aimed   toward   the  derivation   of  models  and   theories 
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for  each  of  these  will  be  pursued.  Students  must  have  permission  of  the  instructor 
or  have  had  at  least  6  units  in  some  of  the  following  courses:  142,  171,  172,  275,  373, 
374.    3  units.  Associate  Professor  Smith 

(c)  URBAN  SOCIETY.— Analysis  is  made  of  the  varying  mechanisms  through 
which  urban  society  is  integrated,  how'  urbanites  develop  a  sense  of  identification 
with  the  community,  and  the  extent  and  mode  of  social  dominance  of  the  city  in 
the  larger  society.     3  units.       Professor  Thompson  and  Associate  Professor  Smith 

(d)  HUMAN  ECOLOGY.— An  examination  of  such  issues  as:  the  logic  and 
utility  of  the  ecological  approach;  the  possibility  of  testing  current  ecological 
theories  in  non-western,  non-urban  environments;  alternative  explanations  for  the 
spatial  patterning  of  social  phenomena;  selected  methodological  problems.     3  units. 

Professor  Thompson  and  Associate  Professor  Smith 

351,  352.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION.-Examination  of  such  prob- 
lems as  the  bases  of  social  cohesion  and  continuity,  the  sources  and  effectiveness  of 
social  control  mechanisms,  the  problem  of  social  change  in  structural-functional 
theory.     3  units  each  semester.  Professors  McKinney  and  Thompson 

373,  374.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ISSUES  IN  SOCIOLOGY.-Detailed  ex- 
ploration of  selected  problem  areas  such  as  the  theory  and  measurement  of  social 
attitudes,  role  discontinuity  and  personality  disorders,  applications  of  reference 
group  theory,  the  socialization  process.  Students  must  have  permission  of  the  in- 
structor or  have  had  at  least  6  units  in  some  of  the  following  courses:  142,  171, 
172,  275,  341b.    3  units  each  semester.      Associate  Professors  Back  and  Kerckhoff 

385,  386.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.-Detailed  analysis  of 
methodological  and  substantive  problems  in  utilizing  comprehensive,  middle-range, 
and  discrete  theories  in  varied  sociological  areas.  Major  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
theory  in  empirical  research.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  281  or  its  equivalent. 
3  units  each  semester.  Professor  McKinney  and  Associate  Professor  Preiss 

397,  398.  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS.-Advanced  students 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  intensive  work  on  such  topics  as  sampling 
plans,  development  of  research  designs  from  statistical  models,  experimental  tech- 
niques, the  relation  of  theory  to  research.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  290-291 
and  296,  297  or  their  equivalent  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  units  each 
semester  Associate  Professors  Back,  Smith,  and  Kerckhoff 

ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    HORN,    CHAIRMAN— 224    BIOLOGY    BUILDING;     PROFESSOR    K.    SCHMIDT-NIELSEN, 
DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 337    BIOLOGY   BUILDING;    PROFESSORS  BOOKHOUT, 
GRAY,    GREGG,    WILBUR;    VISITING    PROFESSOR    SCHRADER;    ASSOCIATE    PRO- 
FESSORS  BAILEY,   FLUKE,    HUNTER,    LIVINGSTONE,    ROBERTS,   VERN- 
BERG,    WARD;     ASSOCIATE    RESEARCH    PROFESSOR    B. 
SCHMIDT-NIELSEN;    ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS 
KLOPFER  AND   SANDEEN 

To  undertake  study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  zoology,  a  student  should 
have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  zoology  or  its  equivalent.  This  normally 
amounts  to  24  or  more  hours  of  course  work  distributed  among  various  fields  of 
zoology.  The  department  recognizes  the  trend  in  modern  biology  towards  inter- 
disciplinary research,  and  part  of  the  zoology  requirements  may  be  replaced  by 
advanced  work  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  etc. 

Required  work  for  the  A.M.  degree  ordinarily  includes  12  units  of  advanced 
course  work  in  zoology,  6  units  of  course  work  in  a  minor  department,  and  an 
additional  6  units  of  advanced  course  work  in  the  major  or  minor  department,  or 
in  other  pertinent  departments.  Furthermore,  an  acceptable  thesis  is  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  expected  to  be  broadly  trained  zoologists. 
The  program  of  each  candidate  is  determined  by  a  committee  which  reviews  pre- 
vious training  and  sets  the  specific  requirements  to  be  made.  Normally  the  pro- 
gram includes  graduate  courses  in  several  fields  of  zoology,  courses  in  the  minor 
subject,  wide  reading  in  science  in  general  and  in  biology  in  particular,  research, 
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and  a  dissertation  based  on  original  work.  Minor  work  is  available  in  many  fields, 
including  anatomy,  biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

201.  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR— A  review  of  the  major  developments  in  the  field 
with  emphasis  on  recent  physiological  and  developmental  studies.  Prerequisites: 
Physiology,  Genetics  and  Evolution,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  3  units.  (1961- 
62)  Assistant  Professor  Klopfer 

203.  ECOLOGY.— Relation  of  animals  to  environment.  Lectures,  reading,  re- 
ports, conferences;  laboratory  and  field  work.     4  units.  Professor  Gray 

204.  ADVANCED  PARASITOLOGY.-Lectures,  conferences,  readings,  and  labo- 
ratory work  dealing  with  practical  and  theoretical  problems  of  classification,  mor- 
phology, and  host  relations  of  animal  parasites.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  161  or 
equivalent.    4  units.*  Associate  Professor  Hunter 

210.  EXPERIMENTAL  GENETICS.-The  relationship  of  phenotype  to  genome 
and  environment;  cytogenetics,  recent  research  in  the  field  of  genetics.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisites;  Principles  of  heredity  (one  of  the  following:  Zoology  110,  Botany 
101,  202,  or  equivalent)  or  consent  of  instructor.    4  units.     (1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Ward 

216.  LIMNOLOGY.— A  study  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams,  including  their  origin, 
development,  geochemistry,  energy  balance,  productivity,  and  the  dynamics  of  the 
plant  and  animal  communities  living  in  them.  Lectures,  field  trips,  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  Physics  1  and  2,  Mathematics  51,  and  one 
year  of  biology;  or  permission  of  instructor.    4  units.     (Not  1961-62) 

Associate  Professor  Livingstone 

222.  ENTOMOLOGY.— Anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  and  classification  of 
insects.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology.    4  units.*  Professor  Gray 

224.  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  life  histories,  adaptations, 
ecology,  and  classification  of  vertebrate  animals.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  53.  4  units. 
(Not  1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

228.  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and  labo- 
ratory work.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  53,  92,  156,  271,  or  equivalent.  4  units.  (Not 
1961-62)  Professor  Gregg 

238.  SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY.-The  fundamental  theory  and  practice  involved 
in  the  collection,  identification,  and  classification  of  animals.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
1  and  2.    4  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Bailey 

243.  CYTOLOGY.— The  structure  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  readings,  reports,  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  53,  92,  156,  or  equivalent.  4  units.  (1961- 
62)  Associate  Professor  Roberts 

245.  RADIATION  BIOLOGY.-An  introductory  course  which  deals  with  the 
basic  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  principles  upon  which  the  study  of  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  radiation  is  based.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Prerequisites: 
mathematics  through  trigonometry,  college  physics,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry. 
4  units.     (1961-62)  Associate  Professor  Fluke 

249.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  INVERTEBRATE  RECEPTORS,  EFFECTORS,  AND 
COORDINATION.— A  study  of  sense  organs,  endocrine  and  nervous  mechanisms, 
muscles,  chromatophores  and  other  effectors  in  selected  invertebrate  animals.  Lec- 
tures, reports  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  2  years  of  Zoology,  1  year  of  Chemistry, 
1  year  of  Physics   (may  be  taken  concurrently).    4  units.     ('1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  Sandeen 

252.  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.-The  physiological  mechanisms  of  animals 
studied  on  a  comparative  basis.     Prerequisite:  Zoology  151  or  equivalent.     4  units. 

Professor  Schmidt-Nielsen 

253.  ADVANCED  VERTEBRATE  MORPHOLOGY.-Descriptive  and  experi- 
mental studies  in  comparative  vertebrate  morphogenesis.  Lectures,  readings,  reports, 
and  laboratory.    Prerequisites:  Zoology  53,  92.    4  units.     (1961-62)     Professor  Horn 
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271.  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY  .-The  physiological  processes  of  living  matter 
approached  through  studies  of  cells.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  biology  and  at 
least  one  year  of  chemistry.     4  units.  Professor  Wilbur;  Associate  Research 

Professor  B.  Schmidt-Nielsen 

274.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  structure,  functions,  and  habits 
of  invertebrate  animals  under  normal  and  experimental  conditions.  Field  trips 
will  be  made  to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  habitats.  Pre- 
requisites: Zoology  1  and  2.    4  units.*  Professor  Bookhout 

276.  PROTOZOOLOGY.— The  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy,  and  culture 
of  protozoa.     Prerequisites:  Zoology  1  and  2.    4  units.     (1961-62) 

Professor  Bookhout 

278.  INVERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings,  and  laboratory 
work  dealing  with  rearing,  development,  and  life  history  of  invertebrates.  Prerequi- 
site: Zoology  92.    4  units.*  Professor  Bookhout 

for  graduates 

307.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ZOOLOGY.-Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on 
the  background  and  training  essential  for  a  professional  zoologist.    2  units.* 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

345.  MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY.-Physical  evidence  for  sub-cellular  structure  for 
proteins  and  other  macromolecules  in  living  processes.  Genetic  chemistry  in  virus 
and  other  microbiological  replication,  energy  transfer  and  information  concepts. 
Prerequisites:  college  physics  and  algebra,  genetics,  organic  chemistry,  and  bio- 
chemistry   (may  be  concurrent).     3  units.  Associate  Professor  Fluke 

351,  352.  DEPARTMENTAL  SEMINAR.-A  weekly  meeting  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  hear  reports  and  to  discuss  biological  facts,  theories,  and  prob- 
lems.   One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.     1  unit  credit  by  arrangement. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

353,  354.  RESEARCH.— Students  who  have  had  proper  training  may  carry  on 
research  under  direction  of  members  of  the  staff  in  the  following  fields:  (A)  Embry- 
ology, (B)  Physiology,  (C)  Cytology,  Histology,  (D)  Invertebrate  Zoology,  (E)  Ecol- 
ogy, (F)  Morphology,  (G)  Parasitology,  (H)  Vertebrate  Zoology,  (I)  Limnology, 
(J)  Entomology,  (K)  Genetics,  (L)  Biophysics,  (M)  Animal  Behavior,  (N)  System- 
atics.     Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

All  Members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

355,  356.  SEMINAR.— One  or  more  seminar  courses  in  particular  fields  are  given 
each  semester  by  various  members  of  the  staff.  These  will  be  in  the  fields  indicated 
under  courses  353-354  above.    2  units. 

MARINE  LABORATORY.  The  following  courses  will  be  given  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  N.  C,  during  the  summer  of  1961:  S203, 
Marine  Ecology;  S250,  Physiological  Ecology  of  Marine  Animals;  S204,  Parasites  of 
Marine  Animals;  S274,  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  facilities  of  the  several  Departments  of  the  Medical  School  listed  alpha- 
betically as  departments  are  available  to  qualified  graduate  students,  already 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  for  independent  or  supervised  research  and 
investigation,  whether  or  not  they  are  working  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Graduate  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  major  or  minor  on  any  of  these 
departments,  or  to  enroll  in  any  of  the  courses  listed  elsewhere,  should  consult  or 
write  the  appropriate  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Because  of  the  special  schedules  maintained  in  the  Medical  School,  graduate 
students  should  write  the  Directors  to  ascertain  the  precise  dates  when  courses  are 
offered. 
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GRADUATE  CREDIT  FOR  STUDENTS  SPECIALIZING 
IN  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Students  specializing  in  physical  therapy  may  request  admission  in  the  Graduate 
School  and  if  admitted  receive  graduate  credit  for  the  graduate  courses  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  psychology.  Later  they  may  complete  their  work  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  anatomy  or  physiology.  (See  above.)  The  graduate  courses 
required  in  this  program  are  Anatomy  M201,  6  units  and  Physiology  M203,  6  units. 
To  complete  the  major  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  selection  may  be  made  from 
the  following  courses:  Anatomy  M203,  4  units;  Anatomy  M205,  2  units;  Zoology  271, 
4  units;  Physiology  M372,  2  or  more  units.  For  information  concerning  the  Physical 
Therapy  program  write  Miss  Helen  Kaiser,  Director,  Physical  Therapy  Department. 
Box  3247,  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


Fall   Semester   begins   September  21,   1961 
Spring  Semester  begins  February   1,   1962 


General  Information 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

THE  Indenture  of  Trust  signed  on  December  11,  1924,  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke,  which  established  Duke  University,  mentioned 
first  among  its  objects  the  training  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Divinity  School  was,  accordingly,  the  first  of  the  graduate  professional 
schools  to  be  organized.  Its  work  began  with  the  year  1926-27,  the 
formal  opening  exercises  being  held  on  November  9,  1926. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Edmund  Davison  Soper  was  the  first  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School.  He  resigned  in  1928  to  become  President  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Elbert  Russell,  and  the  latter  in  turn  in  1941  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Paul  Neff  Garber.  In  1944,  Dean  Garber  was  elected  to  the 
episcopacy  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Doctor  Harvie  Branscomb 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  Dean's  office.  In  1946,  Dean  Branscomb 
became  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  in  1947  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Paul  E.  Root  was  elected  Dean  but  died  before  he  could 
assume  the  office.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Harold  A.  Bosley  became 
Dean  in  1947  and  resigned  in  1950  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  111.  The  Reverend  Doctor  James  Can- 
non was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  March  1,  1951.  After 
a  period  marked  by  important  administrative  integration  of  the  School, 
Doctor  Cannon  resigned  the  duties  of  deanship,  September  30,  1958. 
The  Reverend  Professor  Robert  Earl  Cushman  was  elected  Dean  and 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  October  1,  1958. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Divinity  School  is  to  provide  training 
for  properly  qualified  persons  planning  to  enter  the  Christian  min- 
istry. This  includes  not  only  prospective  ministers  in  local  churches, 
but  also  those  preparing  themselves  to  be  missionaries  at  home  and 
abroad,  ministers  of  Christian  Education,  teachers  of  religion,  and 
chaplains.  Vital  to  all  of  these  forms  of  service  is  a  full  understanding 
of  the  beginnings,  content,  and  history  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its 
special  pertinence  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  modern  world.  Studies 
of  a  broad  and  thorough  character  directed  toward  such  an  understand- 
ing constitute  the  center  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Divinity  School  and 
are  regarded  as  the  basic  training  for  all  prospective  Christian  minis- 
ters.    Specific  instruction  in  the  skills  required  of  local  ministers  and 
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of  leaders  in  the  work  of  Christian  Education  is  also  provided.  As 
funds  become  available  for  the  purpose  and  as  needs  appear,  additional 
training  in  specialized  skills  and  areas  of  knowledge  will  be  added  to 
the  curriculum. 

Bound  by  ties  of  history  and  obligation  to  The  Methodist  Church, 
the  Divinity  School  is  ecumenical  in  its  interests  and  outlook.  Its 
faculty  is  limited  to  no  one  denomination,  but  draws  upon  the 
resources  of  them  all.  Students  of  the  several  denominations  are 
admitted  on  an  equal  basis.  The  Divinity  School  conceives  its  task 
to  be  one  of  broad  service  to  the  Church  in  all  of  its  forms. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 
TO  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Divinity  School  is  an  integral  unit  of  the  University  and  shares 
fully  in  its  activities,  privileges,  and  responsibilities.  The  Sunday  serv- 
ices in  the  University  Chapel  give  Divinity  School  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  each  year  a  number  of  leading  ministers  of  the  country. 
The  University  Libraries  make  easily  accessible  a  rich  collection  of 
1,475,000  volumes.  Selected  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  in  the  professional  schools  are  open  to  Divinity 
School  students  without  payment  of  additional  fees.  The  general  cul- 
tural and  recreational  resources  of  the  University  are  available  to  them 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  students. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  OFFERED  BY  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  Divinity  School  offers  three  courses  of  study.  The  basic  course 
is  that  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  This  is  a 
three-year  course  and  is  recommended  to  all  those  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  the  parish  ministry.  Students  who  hold  pastoral 
charges,  or  other  remunerative  work  requiring  any  substantial  time 
apart  from  their  studies,  may  carry  only  reduced  schedules  of  work, 
and,  in  most  cases,  unless  work  is  taken  in  the  Duke  University  Sum- 
mer Session,  will  spend  four  years  in  completion  of  the  requirements 
for  the  B.D.  degree. 

The  Divinity  School  offers  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Religious  Education.  This  course  is  designed  for  persons  who 
wish  to  take  specialized  positions  in  the  work  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion. The  course  does  not  provide  a  general  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  regular  ministry  and  cannot  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
No  exchange  of  credits  between  the  two  courses  is  permitted,  nor  can 
departmental  courses  taken  be  credited  toward  more  than  one  degree. 

A  new  program  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology 
(Th.M.)  was  instituted  in  the  academic  year  1960-1961.  This  course  is 
planned  to  afford  a  limited  number  of  superior  students  an  opportunity 
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for  intensive  theological  study  beyond  the  B.D.  degree.  It  is  a  terminal 
professional  degree,  ordinarily  to  be  completed  in  a  year,  and  not  to 
be  regarded  as  leading  toward  a  doctorate. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  RELIGION  OFFERED  BY  THE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Students  who  desire  to  pursue  studies  in  religion  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Religion  should 
register  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  advanced 
work  is  administered  through  the  Department  of  Religion  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  is  available  to  qualified  persons  of  all  denominations 
on  an  equal  basis.  Study  and  research  may  be  pursued  in  three  fields: 
(1)  Biblical  Studies;  (2)  Historical  Studies,  and  (3)  Systematic  and 
Contemporary  Studies.  A  list  of  courses  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Faculty  for  work  in  these  fields,  together  with  general  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  School.  This  Bulletin  is  available  on  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Duke  University. 

A  limited  number  of  University  Scholarships  and  Fellowships, 
among  which  are  three  Gurney  Harriss  Kearns  Fellowships  at  $2500, 
as  well  as  Rockefeller  Doctoral  Fellowships  in  Religion,  Southern 
Fellowships,  and  National  Defense  Education  Act  Fellowships,  are 
available  to  exceptionally  qualified  students.  Applications  for  these 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  University 
forms  not  later  than  February  15  of  each  year. 

Inquiries  concerning  specific  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Religion  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
Waldo  Beach,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Religion. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  resources  of  the  Divinity 
School  Library,  religious  and  social  life,  and  public  lectures  is  given 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Divinity  School. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  SEMINARS 

The  Divinity  School,  with  the  support  of  the  James  A.  Gray  Fund, 
conducts  each  year  a  series  of  extension  Seminars  consisting  of  two-day 
study  courses  for  Divinity  School  alumni  and  other  ministers.  In 
1960-61  three  Seminars  were  held  as  follows:  Washington  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Columbia,  S.  C;  Broad  Street  Methodist  Church 
in  Statesville,  N.  C;  and  Queen  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Lecturers  were  Dean  Olin  T.  Brinkley,  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics  in  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Dean  Robert  E. 
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Cushman,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Duke  Divinity 
School;  Dr.  Gerald  O.  McCulloh,  Director  of  Theological  Education 
in  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education;  Dr.  Ansley  C.  Moore,  President 
of  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  College;  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  American  Religious  Thought  in  the  Duke  Divinity 
School;  and  Dr.  Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  John  Q.  Dickinson  Professor 
of  Church  History  and  Church  Polity  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  Richmond. 

A  CLINIC  IN  PREACHING 
A  Clinic  in  Preaching  will  again  be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1962 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
of  Preaching  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  for  twenty  ministers  who  have 
graduated  from  theological  schools  before  1957.  No  academic  credit 
will  be  given. 

A  CLINIC  IN  PASTORAL  CARE 

Two  Clinics  in  Pastoral  Care  with  identical  curricula  are  offered 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Richard  A.  Goodling  and  Professor 
Robert  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  assisted  by  a  selected  staff,  June  19-30  and 
July  10-21,  1961.  The  theme  is  "The  Meaning  of  Selfhood."  Regis- 
tration is  limited  to  twenty  persons  and  is  open  to  ministers  of  any 
denomination  who  hold  the  B.D.  degree  or  equivalent  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  ministry. 

SCHOOL  FOR  APPROVED  SUPPLY  PASTORS 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  In-Service  Training  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Divinity  School  conducts  a  School  for 
Approved  Supply  Pastors  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  School  for 
1961  is  scheduled  for  July  17-August  11. 

FACILITIES  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  OF  ORIENTAL  RESEARCH 
The  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University  is  one  of  the  supporting 
members  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research.  Accordingly, 
students  in  the  Divinity  School  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
American  School  in  Jerusalem  or  the  one  in  Bagdad  without  charge 
for  tuition.  They  may  also  compete  for  the  financial  aids  which  are 
offered  annually  by  the  Schools.  These  consist  of  four  fellowships, 
the  stipends  depending  upon  available  funds. 

DEMPSTER  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Education  offers  each  year  the  Dempster 
Graduate  Fellowships  for  graduates  of  Methodist  Theological  Schools, 
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who  are  engaged  in  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Religion  with  a  view  to  teaching  in  Methodist  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  Several  Divinity  School  graduates  have  held 
these  fellowships. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Each  student  of  the  Divinity  School  upon  enrollment  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Student  Government.  Four  officers  are  elected  annually 
in  April  to  serve  for  the  following  year.  These  officers,  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  serve  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  chairmen  constitute  the  Student  Council, 
which  meets  in  monthly  session  to  review  and  coordinate  the  programs 
of  the  several  committees.  It  is  desired  that  students  contribute  to 
the  corporate  life  of  the  School  through  active  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  committees.  The  Student  Association  operates  on  the 
basis  of  a  unified  budget,  each  student  contributing  to  its  support  dues 
set  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  for  the  past  several  years  have 
been  in  the  amount  of  $5.00  per  year,  payable  at  the  time  of  fall 
registration;  $2.50  at  spring  registration  for  students  who  enter  at 
that  time. 

Student  committees  organize  and  supervise  social  projects  and 
missions  of  preaching,  jail  visitation,  and  related  enterprises.  Op- 
portunities for  occasional  preaching  are  always  available. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Divinity  School  student  body  sponsors  and  publishes  a  faculty 
and  student  Directory,  and  a  monthly  paper  entitled,  Response. 

DIVINITY  DAMES 

The  wives  of  Divinity  School  students  have  an  organization  through 
which  there  is  opportunity  for  informal  fellowship  during  the  period 
of  the  students'  residency.  For  the  past  several  years  lecture  courses, 
running  for  five-week  periods  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  have 
provided  instruction  in  various  aspects  of  parish  life  and  in  theological 
and  Biblical  subjects  and  issues.  The  dean  and  faculty  are  concerned 
to  assist  the  wife  to  understand  her  husband's  vocation  and  to  partici- 
pate appropriately. 


Admission  and  Requirements 
for  Degrees 

Requirements  for  Admission 

THE  Divinity  School  is  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools,  and  is  one  of  twelve 
accredited  seminaries  of  The  Methodist  Church.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  hold  the  degree  of  A.B.,  or  its  equivalent,  based  upon 
four  years  of  work  beyond  secondary  education,  in  a  college  which  is 
approved  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  bodies,  and  their  college 
records  must  be  such  as  to  indicate  their  ability  to  carry  on  graduate 
professional  studies.  They  will  be  admitted  without  examination  on 
presentation  of  an  official,  satisfactory  transcript  of  college  and  all 
other  academic  credits  which  they  may  have  secured.  Recommenda- 
tions from  five  responsible  persons  are  required.  Women  will  be 
admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

Applications  may  be  rejected  where  transcripts  show  a  considerable 
number  of  low  grades  even  though  the  applicant  may  have  eventually 
received  a  degree.     Papers  filed  with  applications  are  not  returned. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  applicant  for  admission  show  a  "B"  average 
in  his  college  work.  An  average  of  less  than  "B  minus"  is,  normally, 
not  considered  sufficient  for  admission. 

The  applications  of  students  from  foreign  countries  will  be  con- 
sidered, each  on  its  own  merits,  the  general  principle  being  that  a 
training  equivalent  to  that  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited American  college  must  have  been  secured. 

In  addition  to  an  adequate  academic  preparation,  applicants  must 
satisfy  the  Faculty  as  to  their  Christian  character  and  purpose.  A 
formal  application  blank  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Divinity 
School.  This  must  be  filled  out  and  returned  by  all  candidates  for 
admission.  Applications  received  after  May  1  cannot  be  assured  of 
admission,  financial  aid  or  dormitory  rooms  for  the  ensuing  academic 
year.    A  minimum  of  thirty  days  is  required  to  process  any  application. 

All  persons  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School  are  required  to  report 
to  the  Student  Health  Service,  Duke  Hospital,  for  physical  examina- 
tion on  days  and  at  hours  specified  at  the  time  of  matriculation.  No 
admission  is  final  until  approved  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  which 
may  require  submission  of  a  health  certificate  prior  to  arrival  of  pro- 
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spective  students.  Applicants  are  also  required  to  take  certain  tests 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance. 

Persons  who  do  not  matriculate  at  the  time  for  which  they  were 
originally  admitted  forfeit  admission  and  must  be  formally  re-admitted. 
A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  Divinity  School  and  desires  to  re- 
turn at  a  later  date  must  file  with  the  Dean  a  written  request  for  a 
leave  of  absence. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  School  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  number  of  vacancies.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
applicants  are  required  on  notification  of  admission  to  signify  their 
acceptance  within  three  weeks,  and  to  pay  an  admission  fee  of  $30.00. 
(Make  check  payable  to  Treasurer  of  Duke  University  and  send  to 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School.)  This  fee  is  applied 
to  the  regular  first-term  bill  if  the  student  matriculates;  if  he  fails  to 
do  so,  the  fee  is  forfeited.    This  does  not  apply  to  the  Summer  Session. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  pre- 
enrollment  for  later  formal  admission  may  be  granted  to  persons  who 
meet  the  Divinity  School  standards  and  requirements  for  admission. 
Applications  for  pre-enrollment  may  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Dean.  Pre-enrolled  students  must  send  transcripts  of  each  year's 
college  work  by  June  15th  of  each  year  in  which  they  are  pre-enrolled. 
Pre-enrollment  does  not  guarantee  final  admission,  and  a  person  who 
has  been  pre-enrolled  for  any  length  of  time  must  send  a  transcript 
of  work  by  February  1  of  the  year  in  which  admission  is  sought  for  the 
ensuing  academic  year.  This  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  college  dean  or  other  approved  reference  certifying  to  continued 
academic  acceptability,  good  character  and  conduct. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Transfer  of  credit  from  theological  schools  recognized  by  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  is  provided  for  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  under  certain  conditions.  Applications 
for  transfer  of  credit  will  be  ruled  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions, and  will  be  subject  to  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  prevailing  re- 
quirements of  the  Divinity  School  for  graduation.  Ordinarily,  credit 
from  another  institution  will  not  be  granted  in  amount  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  total  credits  required  by  the  Divinity  School  for  gradu- 
ation. A  student  applying  for  transfer  of  credit  in  excess  of  this 
amount  may  be  required  to  pass  such  examinations  as  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  may  prescribe.  In  each  case  a  letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal from  the  school  from  which  transfer  is  made  is  required  along 
with  transcript  of  academic  credits. 

Entering  students  with  exceptional  undergraduate  preparation, 
may  seek  advanced  standing  by  substitution  of  advanced  or  specialized 
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courses  for  certain  required  courses.  Petition  for  substitution  must 
be  submitted  xuith  the  application  for  admission  to  the  Committee  on 
Admissions.  Courses  for  which  substitution  is  sought  must  be  speci- 
fied. Provision  is  made  during  the  orientation  period  for  students 
who  seek  such  substitution  to  take  qualifying  examinations.  In  the 
case  of  Speech,  the  satisfactory  passing  of  the  Platform  Test,  described 
under  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
DIVINITY,  constitutes  the  specific  condition  of  eligibility  for  ad- 
vanced standing.  Examinations  may  be  taken  in  no  more  than  three 
of  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Old  Testament 

(b)  New  Testament 

(c)  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy 

(d)  Speech 

A  student  who  has  not  less  than  three  semester  hours  of  college 
credit,  with  a  grade  of  "B"  or  better  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas 
and  whose  performance  on  the  qualifying  examination  is  satisfactory, 
may  be  permitted  to  satisfy  the  basic  requirement  by  substituting  an 
advanced  or  more  specialized  course  in  the  same  or  cognate  area. 

For  O.T.  11   (101,  196,  197,  201-202) 

For  N.T.  18  (103-104,  105,  109,  116,  217  or  equivalent) 

For  Types   of   Religious   Philosophy    (16   Contemporary  Western 

Culture) 
For  Effective  Speech  17  (134,  178,  180) 

Unless  all  the  work  offered  for  the  B.D.  degree  is  completed  within 
a  period  of  nine  years  from  the  date  of  first  matriculation,  the  student 
will  be  required  to  make  formal  application  for  re-admission  and 
re-evaluation  of  his  credits  in  the  light  of  the  then-existing  curriculum 
of  the  Divinity  School.  Except  in  unusual  cases,  work  of  a  fragmentary 
character  taken  over  a  long  period  of  years,  or  work  taken  many  years 
before  a  student  is  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School,  will  not  be  accepted 
for  credit  toward  the  B.D.  degree. 

ADMISSION  ON  PROBATION 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  who  are  graduates  of  non-accredited 
colleges  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Ordinarily,  such  appli- 
cants must  show  that  they  have  attained  a  superior  average  for  a 
four-year  college  course. 

Admission  of  such  persons  will,  in  every  case,  be  on  probation. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  who  are  graduates  of  accredited  col- 
leges but  whose  college  transcripts  do  not  fully  meet  Divinity  School 
standards  may  also  be  admitted  on  probation  if  their  recommendations 
justify  consideration. 
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Probation  means: 

a.  Students  who,  during  the  first  year  of  Divinity  School  work 
(thirty  semester  hours) ,  maintain  a  low  average,  including  one  or 

more  failures,  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  School. 

b.  Students  admitted  on  probation  may  carry  only  limited  schedules 
of  work,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

c.  In  the  case  of  a  student  admitted  on  probation,  no  credit  will  be 
granted  for  any  course  in  which,  during  the  first  year's  work  (thirty 
semester  hours),  a  grade  of  less  than  "C"  is  recorded,  unless  the  stu- 
dent's entire  average  in  the  year  during  which  a  "D"  grade  is  received 
is  "C"  or  better. 

d.  When  the  student  has  been  admitted  on  probation,  and  is  subse- 
quently found  to  be  deficient  in  the  essential  requisites  of  any  given 
area  of  the  "Pre-Seminary  Curriculum"  (see  next  section  of  catalogue), 
the  Divinity  School  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  direct  that  the  student 
make  up  such  deficiencies  by  additional  courses  of  study  taken  in  other 
schools  of  Duke  University  in  order  to  qualify  for  either  the  B.D. 
or  M.R.E.  degree,  but  without  credit  for  such  courses  toward  those 
degrees. 

Students  whose  work  after  admission  is  not  satisfactory  may  be 
placed  on  probation  for  one  or  more  semesters  and  may  be  denied 
credit  for  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  are  recorded. 

PRE-SEMINARY  CURRICULUM 

The  Divinity  School,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools,  recommends  that  prospective  candidates 
for  admission  keep  in  mind  the  desirability  of  including  the  following  in  their 
undergraduate  curriculum: 

It  is  suggested  that  a  student  should  acquire  a  total  of  90  semester  hours  or 
complete  approximately  three-fourths  of  his  college  work  in  the  areas  listed  below. 
No  work  done  towards  a  first  college  degree  may  be  used  toward  a  Divinity  School 
degree. 

Basal  Fields  Semester 

(At  least  the  number  indicated) 
English  6 

Literature,  composition  and  speech,  and  related  studies 
History,  ancient,  modern  European,  and  American  3 

Philosophy,  orientation  in  history,  content  and  method  3 

Religion  3 

Psychology  1 

A  foreign  language  4 

Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French  and  German  are  especially  recommended. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity 

The  requirements  stated  in  Section  I  below  apply  to  all  students  who  entered 
the  Divinity  School  after  June  1,  1959. 

(For  those  graduating  under  the  catalogue  of  1958-59  the  catalogue  of  that  year 
mav  be  consulted  or  mimeographed  statements  are  available  in  the  Dean's  Office.) 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  YEAR 

I.  Required  Courses,  to  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  B.D.  degree. 

P.S.  10.  I.  The  Church  and  the  Minister's  Vocation  2  s.h. 

O.T.  11.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  I  3  s.h. 

C.H.  13.  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  3  s.h. 

C.H.  14.  History  of  Modern  European  Christianity  3  s.h. 

C.C.  16.  Contemporary  Western  Culture  3  s.h. 

(Alternate  option  for  T.S.  20  if  a  student  has  had  6  hours  of 
History  of  Philosophy  and/or  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  College.) 
Effective  Speech  17.  2  s.h. 

NT.  18.  Early  Christian  Life  and  Literature  3  s.h. 

T.S.  20.  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy  3  s.h. 

H.T.  21.  Theology  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  3  s.h. 

P.C.  26.  II.  Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care  3  s.h. 

Field  Work  Practicum  for  Student  Pastors 
Field  Work  Practicum  for  Endowment  Students 
Professional  Courses  I  and  II  required  of  all  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MIDDLER  YEAR 

(New  Program) 

O.T.  12.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  II  3  s.h. 

N.T.  19.  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Theology  3  s.h. 

CEd.  22.  IV  Theology  and  Christian  Nurture  3  s.h. 

H.R.  24.  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission  2  s.h. 

C.E.  27.  Christian  Ethics  3  s.h. 

A.C.  28.  History  of  American  Christianity  3  s.h. 

Pr.  29.  Ill  Sermon  Construction— Theory  2  s.h. 

Pr.  30.  V  Sermon  Construction— Practice  1  s.h. 

C.T.  32.  Christian  Theology  I.  3  s.h. 

C.T.  33.  Christian  Theology  II.  3  s.h. 

Note:  Professional  Course  III,  required  of  Vocational  Groups  1,  3,  4,  and,  on 
occasion,  2. 

Professional  Course  IV,  required  of  all  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  2,  3. 

Professional  Course  V,  required  of  all  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  3,  4, 
and,  on  occasion,  2. 

Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission  required  of  Vocational  Groups 
1,  2,  3. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  SENIOR  YEAR 

(New  Program) 

C.P.  23  VI  The  Care  of  the  Parish  3  s.h. 

Pr.  31.  VIII  Preaching   (practice)  1  s.h. 

C.W.  40.  VII  The  Church  at  Worship  3  s.h. 

Note:  Professional  course  VI  is  required  of  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1  and 
2. 

Professional  course  VII  is  required  of  students  in  Vocational  Groups  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Professional  course  VIII  is  required  of  students  in  Vocational  Group  1. 
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II.  Vocational  Groups 

Each  student,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  will  choose  one  of  the 
five  Vocational  Groups  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Divinity  School  and  will 
meet  the  vocational  requirements  of  the  group  chosen. 

III.  Senior  Seminars. 

Each  student  will  elect  one  of  the  Senior  Seminars. 

IV.  Free  Electives. 

The  student  will  choose  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  make  up  the  total 
of  90  semester  hours  required  for  graduation.  Language  courses  count  as  free 
electives. 
V.  English  Bible.  Demonstration  of  a  commandable  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  English  Bible.  Examinations  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  given  each  spring. 
VI.  The  Platform  Test.  In  addition  to  passing  the  course,  Effective  Speech  17, 
each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  Platform  Test,  taken  before  a  panel  of  at 
least  three  instructors  of  the  faculty  who  are  appointed  by  the  Dean  to  evaluate 
student  competence  in  public  address  and  diction.  The  test  includes  oral 
reading  from  and  verbal  commentary  on  a  passage  of  scripture  together  with 
such  other  reading  as  may  be  assigned  at  the  time  of  the  test.  The  tests  are 
scheduled  by  the  Dean's  office,  normally  at  an  early  date  in  the  Spring  Semester. 
Students  failing  the  Platform  Test  are  assigned  to  a  program  for  Remedial 
Speech.  Speech  34  is  provided  as  a  practice  speaking  and  reading  workshop  for 
cultivating  correct  English  diction  and  providing  experience  in  communication. 

Students  who  show  deficiencies  in  English  will  be  required  to  take 
special  training  in  addition  to  meeting  the  other  requirements  for  the 
degree.  A  degree  may  be  withheld  on  the  grounds  of  English  de- 
ficiency. 

Ministerial  and  Professional  Qualifications 

All  students  are  admitted  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  University  and 
of  the  Divinity  School,  and  continuance  in  the  School  is  conditioned 
upon  the  observance  of  such  rules. 

The  University  expects  of  its  students  loyal  cooperation  in  main- 
taining high  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  scholarship.  The 
University,  therefore,  reserves  the  right,  and  matriculation  by  the 
student  is  a  concession  of  this  right,  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any 
student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  University, 
even  though  no  specific  charge  is  made  against  the  student. 

Divinity  School  students  whose  progress  and  development  show 
that  they  are  not  suited  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  School.  Personal  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations for  the  ministry  will  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  candidacy 
of  all  students  for  degrees. 

FACULTY  ADVISORS 

Each  entering  student  is  assigned  to  a  Faculty  Advisor  at  the  time 
of  registration  and  must  report  to  his  Advisor.  A  student  must  consult 
with  his  advisor  in  order  to  determine  his  course  and  cannot  complete 
his  registration  without  the  signature  of  his  advisor.  It  is  understood 
that  all  students  will  continue  to  consult  their  advisors  at  the  time  of 
registration  throughout  the  period  of  their  academic  work. 
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ADMINISTERING  THE  CURRICULUM 

For  the  administration  of  the  curriculum  the  following  regulations 
have  been  adopted: 

Full-time  students  must  take  the  required  courses  as  specified  for 
the  respective  semesters. 

Students  who  hold  pastoral  appointments  or  act  as  associate  pastors, 
or  students  with  substantial  responsibilities  apart  from  and  beyond 
academic  work,  may  not  enroll  for  more  than  eleven  course  hours  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year,  nor  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
in  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year,  nor  for  more  than  thirteen 
hours  in  any  semester  thereafter,  except  on  recommendation  of  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  to  the  Dean.  The  schedules  of  all  students 
are  subject  to  review  and  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing. 

Ordinarily,  a  student  enrolled  in  candidacy  for  the  B.D.  or  M.R.E. 
shall  enroll  for  no  less  than  nine  semester  hours  in  any  semester. 

Not  over  30  semester  hours  of  Summer  Session  work  may  be  credited 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  status  of  "special  student"  may  not  be  granted  simply  to  permit 
avoidance  of  the  schedule  of  required  courses.  Every  request  for  this 
classification  will  be  carefully  investigated  and  approval  of  the  Dean 
is  required. 

A  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  for  auditing  any  course  except  where  a 
student  is  already  paying  regular  University  fees.  Permission  to  audit 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  concerned. 

Student  pastors  and  students  working  under  the  Duke  Endowment 
Summer  Field  Work  program  of  the  Rural  Church,  are  required  to 
take  one  of  the  Field  Work  Practicums. 

LANGUAGE  STUDY 

For  a  student  taking  both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  Greek  may  be 
continued  in  the  second  year  by  postponing  one  or  both  of  the  required 
courses  in  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  such  cases,  the  Hebrew  will 
be  the  free  elective  in  that  year. 

A  student  who  takes  six  hours  of  New  Testament  language  may  be 
excused  from  N.T.  19;  one  who  takes  six  hours  of  Old  Testament 
language  may  be  excused  from  O.T.  12. 

A  part-time  student  who  desires  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek  in  the 
first  year  may  postpone  the  required  course  in  Old  or  New  Testament. 

Suitable  entry  will  be  made  on  the  permanent  record  of  any  stu- 
dent who  is  granted  permission  to  deviate  from  the  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  language. 
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GRADUATION  CREDITS 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student  to  see  that  he  meets  all  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  and  to  take  his  courses  in  proper  sequence. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  seeing  that  any  special  permission  granted 
him  to  deviate  from  the  normal  program  is  properly  recorded  in  his 
personal  files.  Deviations  from  a  normal  academic  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  as  representative  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  grading  system  of  the  Divinity  School  employs  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  D,  and  F,  which  have  been  defined  as  follows:  A  =  Excellent; 
B  =  Superior;  C  =  Average;  D  =  Inferior;  F  =  Failure;  WP  =  With- 
drew Passing;  WF  =  Withdrew  Failing;  WI  =  Withdrew  Illness  and 
I  =  Incomplete;  P,  Passed  (satisfactory  work  in  Field  Work  or  M.R.E. 
Project).  (See  below.)  No  percentage  equivalents  are  stated.  A  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  C. 

In  all  courses  where  the  instructor  considers  attendance  a  necessary 
part  of  the  work  of  the  course,  a  student  may  not  receive  a  grade  of 
over  C  if  his  absences  total  12%  of  the  regular  class  periods,  and  if 
the  absences  total  24%  of  the  class  periods  he  may  not  receive  credit 
for  the  course. 

INCOMPLETES 

A  student  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  concerned, 
petition  the  Dean  of  Students  to  receive  a  grade  of  "Incomplete"  in  a 
course.  Such  permission  may  be  granted  when  a  student,  through 
some  circumstance  beyond  his  control,  such  as  illness,  has  been  hin- 
dered from  meeting  the  course  requirements.  No  "Incomplete"  is 
recorded  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Dean  of  Students. 
An  "Incomplete"  automatically  becomes  an  "F"  unless  it  is  removed 
through  completion  of  assigned  work  by  the  following  dates: 

For   "incompletes"   incurred   in   fall   semester   courses,   March    15, 

following 
For  "Incompletes"  incurred  in  spring  semester  courses,  October  15, 

following 

For  "Incompletes"  incurred  in  summer  courses,  October   15,  fol- 
lowing. 

No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  drop  a  course  after  the  expiration 
of  one-third  of  the  period  of  instruction  of  the  course  without  in- 
curring failure,  except  for  causes  adjudged  by  the  Dean  to  be  beyond 
the  student's  control. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Religious  Education 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  this  degree  is  designed  for  persons 
desiring  to  engage  in  various  forms  of  Christian  Education. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  hold  the  degree  of  A.B.  (or  its 
equivalent),  based  upon  four  years  of  work  beyond  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  a  college  which  is  approved  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting 
bodies,  and  with  academic  and  personal  records  which  afford  promise 
of  competence  in  this  area  of  service.  The  course  of  study  will  be 
especially  useful  for  individuals  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of 
experience  in  Christian  Education  and  desire  further  training.  Candi- 
dates for  this  degree  will  be  limited  in  number,  and  individuals  inter- 
ested are  urged  to  apply  for  admission  well  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year.  All  work  offered  for  this  degree,  whether  in 
the  regular  year  or  in  summer  sessions,  must  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  beginning. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  applicant  for  admission  show  a  "B"  average 
in  his  college  work.  An  applicant  must  show  a  college  average  of  not 
less  than  "B — ." 

PREREQUISITES 

Three  of  the  following  five  prerequisite  studies  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  candidate  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  Divinity  School 
or  must  be  secured,  without  credit  toward  the  M.R.E.  degree,  after 
being  admitted: 

General  Psychology  3  s.h. 

Sociology  3  s.h. 

Education  3  s.h. 

Philosophy  3  s.h. 

Religion  3  s.h. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Sixty  semester  hours  of  graduate-professional  work  are  required 
for  graduation.  Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  this  work 
may  be  taken  in  approved  summer  sessions. 

No  credits  are  allowed  for  undergraduate  courses.  However,  in 
approving  plans  of  study  leading  to  this  degree,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  earlier  work  taken  in  the  fields  of  Biblical  studies  and 
Christian  Education  provided  such  courses  were  taken  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  in  accredited  four-year  colleges.  Also  where  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  have  been  engaged  professionally  as  Directors  of 
Christian  Education  for  not  less  than  twelve  months  prior  to  entering 
the  Divinity  School  the  amount  of  Field  Work  may,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  of  the  M.R.E.  program  and  the  approval 
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of  the  Dean,  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  three  hours  of  Project  or 
Directed  Field  Work  during  the  period  required  for  completing  re- 
quirements for  the  degree. 

A  student  who  secures  credit  for  15  semester  hours  each  semester 
will  be  in  line  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  two  academic  years.  The 
amount  of  work  allowed  in  each  semester  may  not  exceed  that  per- 
mitted in  the  B.D.  curriculum. 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  M.R.E.  DEGREE 


Subject 

Required 

Semester  Hours 

Biblical  Studies  (OT  &  NT) 

9 

to 

12 

Church  History,  Historical  Theology  and 

9  in  two 

or 

American  Christianity 

more  of  these  fields 

Christian  Theology 

3 

to  6 

Philosophy  of  Religion  or  Christian  Ethics 

3 

Worship 

3 

Pastoral  Care 

3 

Christian  Education 

11 

(including  missionary  education) 

Christian  Education  Practicum 

3 

Required  Hours 

44 

to 

50 

Electives 

10 

to 

16 

TOTAL 


60 


Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Theology 

The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology 
is  designed  for  graduates  of  accredited  theological  schools  who  desire 
to  continue  or  resume  their  theological  education  for  enhancement 
of  professional  competence  in  selected  areas  of  study.  Enrollment  in 
the  Th.M.  program  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
received  the  B.D.   (or  the  equivalent)  with  superior  academic  records. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  general  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology  are: 

(1)  thirty  semester  hours  of  advanced  studies,  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  "B"  in  each  course; 

(2)  superior  performance  in  a  comprehensive  examination  cover- 
ing the  major  and  minor  areas  of  study; 

(3)  residence  for  one  academic  year. 

There  are  no  general  language  requirements,  but  classical  or 
modern  languages  may  be  required  for  certain  courses  (for  example, 
Hebrew  or  Greek  in  Biblical  studies.) 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

At  least  twelve  of  the  required  thirty  hours  must  be  taken  in  one 
of  the  basic  divisions  of  study  (Biblical,  Historical,  Theological,  or 
Practical)  which  shall  be  designated  as  the  candidate's  major;  and  at 
least  six  hours  in  another  of  the  divisions  which  shall  be  designated 
as  the  candidate's  minor.  No  more  than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken 
in  summer  sessions.  No  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  work  done 
at  another  accredited  institution  may  be  transferred  and  credited 
toward  the  degree.  Ordinarily,  no  more  than  six  hours  may  be  taken 
through  directed  reading,  and  no  more  than  three  in  any  one  semester 
or  summer  term.  In  the  area  of  Pastoral  Care,  up  to  nine  hours  may 
be  taken  through  clinical  training,  but  no  more  than  six  in  any  one 
semester  or  summer  term. 

Each  student  will  plan  his  program  of  courses  and  directed  reading 
or  clinical  training  with  the  guidance  of  a  committee  of  two  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Master's  Program.  The  committee 
will  include  a  professor  in  the  student's  major  area  of  interest,  who 
will  act  as  chairman,  and  a  professor  in  the  minor  area.  The  chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  Director  and  the  other  member  of  the 
committee,  will  prepare,  administer,  and  evaluate  the  comprehensive 
examination. 

The  comprehensive  examination  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
course  of  study  for  the  degree,  ordinarily  in  May  or  September. 

The  entire  program  of  studies  and  comprehensive  examination 
should  be  completed  within  twelve  months.  In  exceptional  cases, 
the  time  limit  may  be  extended,  but  in  no  case  beyond  three  years. 
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REQUIRED  courses,  and  Senior  Seminars  are  numbered  from  10 
to  70.  Elective  courses  carrying  credit  in  the  Divinity  School 
only  are  numbered  from  71  to  199.  Courses  approved  for  credit  in 
both  the  Divinity  School  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  numbered  above  200.  Lists  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  any  semester 
will  be  available  at  the  time  of  each  registration. 


/.  Biblical  Studies 

OLD  TESTAMENT 

11.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  I.-The  origin,  literary 
forms,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  geographical  and 
historical  setting  to  the  Exile.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

12.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  II.-The  post-Exilic  period 
with  special  reference  to  Psalms,  wisdom  literature,  and  the  problem  of  theodicy. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Wintermute 

101.  POST-EXILIC  PROPHECY.-A  study  of  the  post-Exilic  prophets  from 
Ezekiel  to  Daniel,  with  special  reference  to  Messianic  prophecy  and  related  theo- 
logical problems.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

196.  THE  BIBLE  AND  RECENT  DISCOVERIES.-A  survey  of  the  contribution 
of  the  cultural  setting  of  the  Bible  as  an  aid  to  its  understanding.  Illustrated  with 
archaeological  slides.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

197.  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE.-A  study  of  significant  contri- 
butions to  civilization  made  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  Palestine  with  special 
reference  to  the  three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Stinespring 

201-202.  FIRST  HEBREW.-The  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage with  translation  of  selected  Old  Testament  narratives.  One  year  of  Greek 
prerequisite.    6  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

207.  SECOND  HEBREW.-II  Samuel  the  first  semester.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Wintermute 

208.  SECOND  HEBREW.-The  Qumran  Isaiah  Scroll  or  similar  material  the 
second  semester.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

209.  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  theological  unity.    Prerequisite:  O.T.  11  and  N.T.  18.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

301.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.-A  study  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Scrolls  in  relation  to  the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    Prerequisite:  O.T.  11.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Strugnell 

*  On  approval  of  the  Dean,  courses  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
other  than  those  approved  for  credit  in  the  Divinity  School  may  be  approved  for  credit  in 
individual  cases,  provided  no  equivalent  course  is  offered  in  the  Divinity  School;  each  case 
to  be  decided  on  its  merits. 
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302.  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  INTERTESTAMENTAL  LITERATURE.-A  study 
of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to 
the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Prerequisite:  O.T.  11.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

304.  ARAMAIC— A  study  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
selected  passages  from  the  Targums,  Midrashes,  and  Talmuds.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Stinespring  or  Mr.  Strugnell 

305.  THIRD  HEBREW.— An  interpretative  study  of  late  Hebrew  prose,  with 
readings  from  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Mishnah.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

306.  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.-A 
study  in  interpretation.     Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Strugnell 

307.  SYRIAC— A  study  of  the  script  and  grammar,  with  readings  from  the 
Syriac  New  Testament  and  other  early  Christian  documents.  Some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  prerequisite.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

309.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.-A  specialized  study  of  the 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
archaeology.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 

310.  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY.-The  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.     Prerequisite:  O.T.  11  and  O.T.  12.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 


♦HISTORY  OF  ART  215.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR 
EAST.— The  development  of  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  the 
material  expression  of  religious  ideas  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  in  part  Syria 
and  Palestine  to  the  Persian  conquest.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Markman 

•HISTORY  OF  ART  216.  RELIGIOUS  ART  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  WORLD.- 
The  religious  art,  particularly  architecture  and  sculpture,  of  Greece  and  Rome  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  monuments  in  the  Near  East.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Markman 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

18.  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE.-A  basic  study  of  the 
civilization  in  which  Christianity  began;  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  literature  through  the  second  century.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

19.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.-A  constructive 
analysis  and  exposition  of  the  positive  doctrinal  content  of  the  New  Testament. 
Prerequisite:  NT.  18.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

103-104.  HELLENISTIC  GREEK. -Designed  for  beginners  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  Greek  New  Testament.    6  s.h.   (Two  sections)      Mr.  Efird  and  Mr.  Porter 

105.  STUDIES  IN  PAUL.— An  investigation  of  Paul's  apostolate  based  upon 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  with  attention  to  Paul's  theology  as  reflected  in  selected 
passages.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

109.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  general  study  of  the  history  of 
the  English  version  with  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  numerous  contemporary 
translations.  This  development  will  be  illustrated  from  the  Divinity  School  Bible 
collection,  with  access  to  and  examination  of  the  original  editions.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

116.  LIVING  ISSUES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.-Examination  of 
recent  major  questions  of  debate  in  the  New  Testament  field.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 

*  Course  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  is  credited  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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216.  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.-A  study  of  the  Greek  text  with  special 
reference  to  doctrinal  teaching  and  the  Church's  situation  as  reflected  in  these 
writings.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

217.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK.-Extensive  reading  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  special  emphasis  upon  its  interpretation.  Pre- 
requisite: six  semester  hours'  study  of  the  Greek  language.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

218.  GALATIANS  and  I  CORINTHIANS.-A  detailed  study  of  two  of  Paul's 
major  epistles,  based  on  the  Greek  text.  Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours'  study 
of  the  Greek  language.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

220.  I  PETER  AND  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.-A  detailed  study  of  two  of  the 
non-Pauline  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  course  will  be  based  on  the 
Greek  text.     Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours'  study  of  the  Greek  language.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

311.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.-A  study  of  the  events  and  say- 
ings of  the  historical  Jesus,  in  the  light  of  His  mission.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

313.  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.-A  study  of  the  Christian  development  from 
Clement  of  Rome  to  Polycarp  (90-155  A.D.),  with  readings  in  the  Greek  text.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

314.  PATRISTIC  THOUGHT.-A  study  of  the  development  of  early  Christian 
doctrine  to  the  period  of  Irenaeus.    Prerequisite:  N.T.  19.    3  s.h. 

316.  HELLENISTIC  RELIGIONS.-A  study  of  the  Gentile  religions  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    Prerequisite:  N.T.  18.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

317.  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS.-A  detailed  study  of  their  characteristics  and 
contents,  based  upon  the  Greek  text,  with  attention  to  their  respective  sources  and 
to  the  development  of  synoptic  criticism.  Prerequisite:  Six  semester  hours'  study  of 
the  Greek  language.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Clark 

318.  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.-A  study  of  the 
scientific  recovery  of  the  Greek  text  on  which  modern  versions  are  based;  manuscript 
discoveries;  principles  of  textual  criticism;  practice  in  collating  original  manuscripts 
in  the  Duke  collection.     Prerequisite:   N.T.  103-104,  or  its  equivalent.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Clark 

SEE  ALSO  Pr.  184  and  186,  and  O.T.  209. 


*GREEK  257.— The  social  and  cultural   history  of   the   Hellenistic  world   from 

Alexander  to  Augustus.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Rogers 

*LATIN   258.— The    social  and    cultural    history   of   the    Graeco-Roman   world. 

3  s.h.  Mr.  Rogers 


II,  Historical  Studies 

THE  WORLD  CHURCH 

24.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  MISSION.-A  study  of  theo- 
logical foundations,  guiding  principles,  and  contemporary  problems  of  the  World 
Christian  Community.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

133.  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.-A  survey  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity with  special  emphasis  on  19th  and  20th  century  Protestantism.     2  s.h. 

Mr.  Lacy 

*  Course  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  is  credited  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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135.  AREA  STUDIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.-The  cultural  setting 
and  current  programs  and  policies  of  the  Church  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
a.  Latin  America,  b.  India  and  Pakistan,  c.  Africa,  d.  Southeast  Asia,  e.  Japan- 
Korea-Philippines,  f.  Moslem  Lands,  or  g.  United  States  Home  Missions.  (The 
area  of  study  to  be  determined  by  student  interest  in  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor.)   2  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

156.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT.-The  historical, 
theological  and  organizational  background  of  Church  unity  and  disunity,  with  an 
analysis  of  contemporary  structures  and  development.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS 

158.  CONTEMPORARY  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.-Critical  consideration 
of  contemporary  conditions  in  major  non-Christian  traditions,  with  special  reference 
to  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and  African  Religions.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

179.  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST.-Historical  and  theological  introduction 
to  the  major  indigenous  traditions  of  China  and  Japan.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

180.  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST.-Historical  and  theological  introduc- 
tion to  the  major  indigenous  traditions  of  the  Near  East,  especially  Zoroastrianism, 
and  Islam.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

182.  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA.-Historical  and  theological  introduction  to  Indian 
religious  life  and  thought.  The  development  of  Buddhism  is  covered,  as  well  as 
Jainism  and  Sikhism,  along  with  the  various  modes  of  Hinduism.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Sullivan 

280.  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.-A  study  of  the  methodology  of  the 
History  of  Religions,  the  nature  of  religious  experience  and  specific  categories  of 
religious  phenomena.     Permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

13.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMA- 
TION.—A  survey  through  the  fifteenth  century  in  terms  of  spiritual  genius,  organi- 
zational development,  great  literature,  and  representative  movements.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Petry 

14.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  survey  of  the 
main  currents  in  Reformation  and  post-Refoimation  church  history.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Hillerbrand 

85.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  REFORMATION.-A  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  of 
select  aspects  of  Reformation  and  Post-Reformation  Church  History.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

137.  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  IN  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY.-Representative  lead- 
ers in  the  early  and  medieval  church  studies  in  relation  to  contemporary  chmch- 
manship.    Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

138.  GREAT  BOOKS  IN  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY.-An  intensive  study  of 
Augustine's  Confessions,  Thomas  a  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ,  Erasmus's  Complaint 
of  Peace,  Luther's  Christian  Liberty,  Calvin's  Instruction  in  Faith,  and  Andrewes' 
Private  Devotions.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

139.  METHODISM— A  study  of  Methodist  societies  in  England  and  the  de- 
veloping church  in  America  as  they  gave  rise  to  such  historic  issues  as  polity,  edu- 
cation, division,  and  reunion.    Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

250.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY,  I:  REFORMATION  AND 
COUNTER  REFORMATION.-History  and  thought  of  European  Christianity  be- 
tween 1517-1680.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

251.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY,  II:  PIETISM  AND  RA- 
TIONALISM. History  and  thought  of  Christianity  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
between  1680-1800.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 
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330.  THE  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  1800-Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  Modern  Europe. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  Papal  pronouncements  on  social  issues,  the  rela- 
tionship of  Eastern  to  Western  Institutions,  and  ecclesiastical  historiography  as  it 
involves  source  editions,  periodicals,  and  ecumenical  literature.    3  s.h.        Mr.  Petry 

331.  THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  EARLY  AND  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH- 

A  study  of  the  social  teachings  and  contributions  of  the  Christian  church  prior  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation.    Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

332.  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH.— Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  medieval 
church,  emphasizing  theory,  polity,  institutions,  sacraments,  and  worship.  Pre- 
requisite: C.H.  13.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

334.  CHURCH  REFORMERS  AND  CHRISTIAN   UNITY.-The  work  of  such 

reformers  as  Marsilius  of  Padua,  William  of  Ockham,  Jean  Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly 
and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  schism  and  the  search  for  Christian 
unity  through  representative  councils.     Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

336.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.-Source  studies,  in 
historical  perspective,  of  such  late  medieval  mystics  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
Victorines,  Ramon  Lull,  Meister  Eckhart,  Richard  Rolle,  Catherine  of  Siena,  and 
Nicholas  of  Cusa.    Prerequisite:  C.H.  13.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

339.  LEFT  WING  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. -A  survey  of  the 
history  and  theology  of  the  "radical"  Reformation.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

21.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. -The  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century  and  its  outcome  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Grislis 

120.  FAITH  AND  HERESY  IN  DIALOGUE.-Studies  in  the  origin  and  role  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Nicene  and  the  Chalcedonian  Creeds  in  their  contemporary  setting. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Grislis 

121.  SACRAMENTS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.-Ecumenical  studies  in 
devotion  and  division:  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Grislis 

123.  HISTORIC  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH.-A  survey  of  chang- 
ing conceptions  of  the  Church  in  its  history.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

129.  HISTORIC  ANTI-CHRISTIAN  POLEMICS.-Motifs  and  argumentation  of 
critics  of  Christianity  from  Celsus  to  Nietzsche.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

240.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER.-An  exposition  of  the  writings 
of  the  Systematic  Theologian  of  Anglicanism  in  the  sixteenth  century.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Grislis 

260.  SEMINAR:  WESLEY  STUDIES.-The  lives  and  thought  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  their  colleagues  in  relation  to  English  culture  and  religion  in 
the  eighteenth  century.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Baker 

271.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY.- A  study  of  Wesley's  basic  Chris- 
tian doctrine.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

337.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.-A  critical  and  comparative 
examination  of  Luther's  thought.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

338.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  JOHN  CALVIN.-An  exposition  of  the  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion  in  relation  to  cognate  documents.  Prerequisite:  H.T.  21 
3  sh-  Mr.  Grisus 
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AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY 

28.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  Christianity  in  America  and  the  history  of  its  development.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Henry 

191.  PATTERNS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  MIND.-The  making  of  the  social  and 
religious  mind  of  the  American  South  since  1820.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

199.  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.-A  study  of  Protestant  social  thought 
and  action  in  America  since  1865.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

296.  RELIGION  ON  THE  AMERICAN  FRONTIER.-A  study  of  the  spread  of 
evangelical  Christianity  as  a  theological  and  cultural  phenomenon  of  the  American 
West.    Prerequisite:  A.C.  28.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 

370.  SEMINAR:  JONATHAN  EDW ARDS.-A  critical  analysis  of  Edwards'  major 
theological  works.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

372.  SEMINAR:  THEOLOGY  OF  PAUL  TILLICH.-An  examination  of  Tillich's 
philosophical  theology.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

385.  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.-A  critical  study  of  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  religious  motifs  reflected  in  American  literature.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Henry 

395.  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  IN  COLONIAL  AMERICA.-Exposition  of  the 
main  currents  in  Protestant  Theology.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

396.  LIBERAL  TRADITIONS  IN  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.-A  study  of  the 
main  types  of  modern  religious  thought,  beginning  with  the  theology  of  the  En- 
lightenment.   3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

397.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.-A  critical  appraisal  of 
major  tendencies.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 


777.  Theological  Studies 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

20.  TYPES  OF  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY.-Basic  historical  orientation  in  re- 
ligious thought,  especially  in  Western  Culture.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Langford 

102.  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS  AND  MODERN  WORLD  VIEWS.-A  con- 
structive approach  to  the  Hebrew-Christian  understanding  of  Creator  and  creature 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  scientific  knowledge.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Robinson 

121.  GOD  AND  THE  WORLD.-An  examination  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
God  and  the  creation  in  the  context  of  the  History  of  Religions  and  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  with  emphasis  upon  the  contemporary  scene.     3  s.h. 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY 

32.  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  I.-A  constructive  statement  of  the  themes  of 
systematic  theology  as  a  task  of  the  church  today:  theological  method,  knowledge 
of  God,  man,  and  Christ.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman 

33.  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  II.-God  the  redeemer,  the  church,  word  and 
sacraments,  authority  and  ministry,  the  Kingdom  of  God.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 

107.  THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF  CHRIST.-The  problem  of  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  formulation  of  a  doctrine  of  his  work  and  person  in  the  light  of  Biblical 
eschatology.     Prerequisite  C.T.  32-33.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman 

108.  REVELATION  AND  AUTHORITY.-A  study  of  the  relationship  between 
revelation,  Bible,  preaching  and  the  church.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 
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110.  THIS  LIFE  AND  THE  AGE  TO  COME.-Christian  eschatology  and  the 
meaning  of  history  in  the  light  of  God's  triumph  over  sin,  suffering,  and  death. 
3  s  h  Mr.  Robinson 

125.  THEOLOGICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATIONS  OF 
MAN— An  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  theological  and  psychological  views  of 
man's  nature,  predicament,  and  deliverance.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

195.  ORIGINS  OF  DOGMATIC  THOUGHT.-An  analysis  of  dogmatic  concepts 
in  the  Gospel  of  John:  their  development  into  a  body  of  doctrine.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Herzog 

213.  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  THOUGHT.-The  main 
characteristics  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  with  consideration  of  possibilities  and 
limitations  in  ecumenical  conversation  with  Rome.  Prerequisite:  C.H.  13  and  14 
and  H.T.  21.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 

224.  CONCEPTIONS  OF  MAN  IN  WESTERN  THOUGHT.-An  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  important  types  of  philosophical  and  theological  theory.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Richey 

320.  SEMINAR:  FRIEDRICH  SCHLEIERMACHER.-Critical  examination  of 
the  dogmatic  system.     Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor.     2  s.h.       Mr.  Herzog 

321.  PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.-An  analysis  of  Plato's  religious 
philosophy  and  a  survey  of  its  continuing  influence  in  Hellenistic  and  Christian 
thought.    Prerequisite:  six  semester  hours  in  Theology.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman 

322.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  THEOLOGY.-Protestant  the- 
ology from  Kant  to  Herrmann.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 

323.  SEMINAR:  BULTMANN  AND  HEIDEGGER.-Critical  examination  of 
representative  works  of  Rudolph  Bultmann  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Martin 
Heidegger.    Prerequisite:  CT.  32-33.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Robinson 

325.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY  I.-Main  problems  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical theology  from  the  pre-Socratics  to  Descartes.  Prerequisite:  CT.  32-33. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Cushman  or  Mr.  Robinson 

326.  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEOLOGY  II.-Main  problems  of  philosophical  the- 
ology in  the  modern  period.     Prerequisite:  CT.  325.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Cushman  or  Mr.  Robinson 

328.  SEMINAR  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  THEOLOGY- 
Critical  examination  of  the  thought  of  selected  representative  theologians.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  instructor.      3  s.h.  Mr.  Herzog 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  CULTURE 

16.  CONTEMPORARY  WESTERN  CULTURE.-An  analysis  of  the  conceptual 
commitments  in  contemporary  styles  of  thought  and  life  as  reflected  in  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  social  analysis,  and  the  arts.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

80.  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  TRAGEDY.-An  exploration  of  the  tragic 
view  of  life  as  exhibited  in  selected  classic  and  contemporary  works  of  literature 
and  a  comparison  of  this  with  Christian  belief.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

81.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  ART  AND  THEOLOGY.-The  study  of 
19th  and  20th  century  painting  and  sculpture  as  documents  of  contemporary  man's 
apprehension  of  himself  and  his  world;  and  as  elements  in  the  conversation  between 
Christian  faith  and  culture.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

230.  THE  MEANING  OF  RELIGIOUS  LANGUAGE.-An  analysis  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  some  typical  claims  of  theism  in  the  light  of  theories  of  meaning  in 
recent  thought.     Prerequisite:  CT.  32-33  or  permission  of  instructor.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Poteat 
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231.  SEMINAR   IN   CHRISTIANITY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT- 

Analytical  reading  and  discussion  of  such  critical  cultural  analysis  as  is  found  in 
the  works  of  M.  Polanyi,  Arendt,  Trilling,  and  others,  with  appraisal  of  the  rele- 
vance for  theological  inquiry.  Prerequisite:  C.T.  32-33  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

380.  EXISTENTIALIST  THOUGHT.-An  analysis  of  writings  of  representative 
thinkers  from  Kierkegaard  to  Sartre.  Prerequisite:  C.T.  32-33  or  permission  of  in- 
structor.   3  s.h.  Mr.  Poteat 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 

27.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  I.-The  central  assumptions  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  good  life.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

114.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  II.— A  consideration  of  special  problems  involved  in 
the  application  of  Christian  ethics  in  modern  society.     Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.     2  s.h. 

Mr.  Beach 

190.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CRITIQUE  OF  COMMUNISM.-Analysis  of  and  alter- 
natives to   the  dynamic  secular  ideology   from   a   religious  standpoint.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Lacy 

292.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.-An  application 
of  Christian  Ethics  to  world  problems.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

194.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ETHICS.-Christian  norms 
for  social  policy  and  their  application  to  the  domestic,  economic,  political,  and 
racial  patterns  of  modern  culture.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

387.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.-Selected  social 
philosophies  from  Locke  to  Sumner,  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian 
ethics.    Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

389.  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE.-A  study  of 
the  interaction  between  Christian  thought  and  current  secular  social  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: C.E.  27  or  its  equivalent.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

390.  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  CHRISTIAN  ETHICAL  THEORY.-A  critical 
study,  seminar  style,  of  dominant  issues  in  Christian  Ethics,  through  an  analysis 
of  a  variety  of  contemporary  Christian  treatments  of  such  problems  as  love,  justice, 
community  and  vocation.     Prerequisite:   C.E.  27  or  its  equivalent.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Beach 

391.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  I.-A  critical  study  of 
representative  statements  of  Christian  ethical  theory,  through  the  early  Reformation. 
Prerequisite:  C.E.  27  or  its  equivalent.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

392.  HISTORICAL  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  II.-A  continuation  of 
C.E.  391,  from  the  Reformation  through  current  Christian  ethical  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: C.E.  391.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

393.  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY.-A  comparative 
examination  of  the  chief  secular  and  Christian  theories  of  history  current  in 
Western  thought.    For  advanced  students.    Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Beach 

394.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  STATE.-The  relation  of  the  Christian  theory 
of  the  State  to  political  problems  with  special  consideration  of  the  religious  assump- 
tions underlying  democratic  theory  and  practice,  and  of  the  relationship  of  church 
to  state.    Prerequisite:  C.E.  27.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Beach 

IV.  Professional/  Studies 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  PARISH 

10.  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  MINISTER'S  VOCATION.-An  orientation 
course  for  beginning  students,  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  the  tasks  of  the  ministry.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Richey  and  Others 
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23.  THE  CARE  OF  THE  PARISH— A  consideration  of  the  pastor's  function  as 
leader  of  the  Christian  community.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram  and  Others 

146.  CHURCH  BUILDING— The  role  of  the  pastor  in  planning  and  executing 
building  programs  in  the  local  church:  architectural  considerations  and  counsel, 
building  requirements  and  plans.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt 

147.  THE  MINISTER  IN  THE  PARISH.-Informal  class  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  minister  in  the  varying  responsibilities  and  problems  of  the  parish  as  these 
involve  the  pulpit,  pastoral,  and  community  contexts.    2  s.h. 

148.  CHRISTIAN  STEWARDSHIP  AND  CHURCH  FINANCE.-A  seminar  to 
consider  the  principles  of  stewardship  education,  budget  making,  enlistment  in 
church  support.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Kale 

149.  PARISH  AND  COMMUNITY  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS.-Techniques 
of  community  survey,  and  the  use  of  research  data  in  program  planning  and  in 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  church  work.    2  s.h. 

150.  RURAL  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY.-The  church  serving  the  rural 
community,  factors  affecting  church  and  community  life,  qualifications  and  task  of 
rural  leadership,  and  the  church  as  a  community  institution.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt 

151.  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MINISTRY.-The  small  church,  the  circuit 
church,  circuit  administration,  larger  parish  and  group  ministry,  and  the  Town 
and  Country  movement.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt 

152.  EVANGELISM  AND  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH.-A  study  of  the  nature, 
purposes  and  methods  of  contemporary  Christian  evangelism  with  special  attention 
to  the  local  church.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale  and  Mr.  Ingram 

153.  PASTORAL  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH.-A  study  of  the 
pastor's  role  in  determining  the  objectives  and  program  of  the  local  church  with 
attention  to  planning  for  the  church  year.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram 

154.  THE  URBAN  CHURCH.— The  function,  nature,  program,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  effective  city  church  and  of  the  urban  minister's  distinctive  task.    2  s.h. 

155a.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH.-The  history  and  pres- 
ent structuie  of  the  organization  of  The  Methodist  Church.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Ingram 

155b.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES. 

155c.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Scott 

155d.  THE  POLITY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 

FIELD  WORK  PRACTICUM  I.—  Discussion  of  various  aspects  of  parish  work 
with  opportunity  for  students  to  seek  guidance  respecting  procedures  and  problems. 
Designed  especially  for  students  with  parish  responsibilities.  (Fall  Semester.  Sec- 
tions arranged.)     1  s.h.  Mr.  Kale  and  Others 

FIELD  WORK  PRACTICUM  II.-Required  of  students  expecting  summer  as- 
signments under  the  Endowment  and  Field  Work  Program.  Types  of  parish  service 
to  be  discussed.     (Spring  Semester)  1  s.h.  Mr.  Nesbitt  and  Others 

FIELD  WORK  CREDIT.— Granted  on  written  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  Field  Work  upon  the  completion  of  satisfactory  work  in  C.P.  23,  or  C.P.  147  or 
C.P.  150  and  of  Field  Work  Practicum  I  or  II  and  the  performance  of  successful  field 
work.     1  s.h.     (Not  available  after  June,  1962.) 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

22.  THEOLOGY  AND  CHRISTIAN  NURTURE.-The  implications  of  theology 
and  educational  philosophy  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  Christian  education. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Richey  and  Mr.  Kale 

25.  THE  CHURCH  AND  CHRISTIAN  NURTURE.-A  constructive  survey  of 
the  local  church  as  a  community  of  Christian  nurture:   Statement  and  evaluation 
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of  objectives,  leadership  and  resource  materials,  structural  patterns  and  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  procedures  for  the  church  school.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

125.  See  C.T.  125. 

126.  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH.-Practical  pro- 
grams for  Church  School,  audio-visual  aids,  preaching,  stewardship,  and  special 
projects.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy  and  Others 

129.  RELIGION  AND  PERSONALITY.-Investigation  of  religious  aspects  of  the 
origins,  structure,  and  development  of  selfhood.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

159.  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION.-An  examination  of 
current  philosophies  of  religion  in  higher  education,  with  reference  to  student  re- 
ligious work  and  college  teaching  of  religion.    2  s.h. 

161.  TEACHING  METHODS— Basic  teaching  procedures  required  by  profes- 
sional and  lay  workers  in  the  local  church.  Opportunities  are  arranged  for  observa- 
tion and  guided  practice  in  church  schools,  and/or  other  institutions.  Required 
for  candidates  for  the  M.R.E.  degree.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

162.  CURRICULUM  BUILDING  IN  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH.-An  examination 
of  influential  theories  of  and  contemporary  trends  in  curriculum  construction,  to- 
gether with  an  evaluation  of  existing  curricula.  Actual  designing  of  short  units  for 
use  in  the  local  church.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

164.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.-The  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  work  of  the  church  with  children  of  the  nursery,  kindergarten, 
primary  and  junior  age  groups.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

165.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  VOUTH.-The  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  youth  program  in  the  local  church.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

166.  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS.-A  study  of  the  needs  of  adults; 
the  materials,  methods,  and  principles  of  organization  for  the  Christian  education  of 
adults.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Kale 

167.  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  LAY  MIND.-Formulation  and  communication  of 
the  Christian  faith,  for  the  mind  of  today.      (For  Middlers  and  Seniors.)     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Richey 

169.  THEORIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.-A  critical  investigation  of 
current  theories  of  Christian  education.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  PRACTICUM.-Required  of  M.R.E.  candidates. 
One  class  per  week  and  supervised  project.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Kale  and  Others 

PASTORAL  CARE 

26.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PASTORAL  CARE.-The  psychology  of  personal 
adjustment  and  pastoral  care.  An  approach  to  pastoral  care  and  its  place  in  the 
pastor's  total  ministry  grounded  in  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  personal 
adjustment.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Smith 

170.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PASTORAL  COUNSELING.-The  philosophy  and 
techniques  of  formal  counseling  through  discussions  of  textual  and  interview  mate- 
rial.    Prerequisite:  P.C.  26.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Goodling 

171.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  I. -Pastoral  Calls  and  Personal  Counsel- 
ing. A  study  of  pastoral  calling  and  personal  counseling  in  the  parish  ministry. 
Prerequisites:  P.C.  26  and  170.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

172.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  II.-Marriage  and  the  Family.  A  con- 
sideration of  pre-marital  and  marital  counseling  and  the  psychodynamics  of  family 
life.    Prerequisites:  P.C.  26  and  170.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Goodling 

173.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  III.-The  Chaplain  in  a  Rehabilitation 
Program.  The  ministry  to  those  in  alcoholic  and  correctional  institutions.  Pre- 
requisites: P.C.  26  and  170.    2  s.h.  Staff 
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174.  THE  CHURCH  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH.-The  meaning  of  the  self  and 
the  resources  of  the  church  in  doctrine  and  worship  in  self-fulfillment.    2  s.h. 

Mr.  Smith 

175.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM.-For  advanced  students 
who  want  additional  clinical  experience  in  one  of  the  Pastoral  Care  Practicum 
areas.  Consent  of  the  instructor  is  required.  Students  may  register  for  from  1  to 
5  s.h.  clinic  credit.  Staff 

176.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  IV.-The  Psychiatric  Setting.  Lectures 
by  staff  and  ward  visits  at  the  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital  in  Raleigh.  The  place  of  the 
minister  in  a  program  dealing  with  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  mental 
illness.     Prerequisites:  P.C.  26  and  170.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Steininger 

177.  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  V.-The  Hospital  Ministry.  Pastoral 
care  and  counseling  with  the  ill,  the  dying,  the  bereaved.  Prerequisites:  P.C.  26 
and  170.    2  s.h.  and  1  s.h.  clinic.  Mr.  Goodling 

188.  SCIENCE,  FAITH  AND  PSYCHOANALYSIS.-An  analysis  of  the  funda- 
mental categories  of  the  Christian  message  and  Psychoanalysis.  An  exploration  into 
the  objectives  and  the  methods  of  science  and  the  meaning  of  religion.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Others 

273.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  II.-The  Chaplain  in  a 
Rehabilitation  Program.  Twenty  hours  of  supervised  clinical  training  weekly  in 
a  rehabilitation  institution.    4  s.h.  Staff 

276.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  III.-The  Chaplain  in  a 
Psychiatric  setting.  Twenty  hours  of  supervised  clinical  training  weekly  in  a 
mental  hospital.    4  s.h.  Staff 

277.  ADVANCED  PASTORAL  CARE  PRACTICUM  IV.-The  Chaplain  in  the 
general  hospital  setting.  Twenty  hours  of  supervised  clinical  training  weekly  for 
each  4  s.h.  clinic  credits.    4  s.h.  Staff 

THE  CHURCH  AT  WORSHIP 

SPEECH 

17.  EFFECTIVE  SPEECH.— Theory  and  practice  of  effective  speaking,  and  oral 
reading  in  the  context  of  corporate  worship.  Various  sections,  with  drill  groups  and 
individual  conferences.     2  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

34.  WORKSHOP  IN  COMMUNICATION.-Intensive  drill  in  voice,  diction, 
speaking  and  reading.  Enrollment  by  platform  test  and  recommendation  of 
preaching  faculty.     1  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

PREACHING 

29-30.  SERMON  CONSTRUCTION-THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.-An  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  of  preaching  (first  semester).  Detailed  work  in  practice  preach- 
ing and  a  clinical  session  each  week  on  the  application  of  theory  (second  semester). 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton  and  Others 

181.  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PREACHING.-Analysis  of  selected  sermons 
and  discussion  of  problems  facing  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit.  Prerequisite:  Pr.  29. 
2  s.h.  Mr.  Cleland  and  Mr.  Carlton 

183.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-OLD  TESTAMENT.-The  exegesis  and  ex- 
position of  selected  Old  Testament  passages  for  homiletical  purposes.  Prerequisite: 
Pr.  29.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Cleland 

184.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES.-A  study  for 
homiletical  purposes  of  the  religious  experience  and  theology  of  Saint  Paul  and  its 
influence  on  ethical  theory  and  practice.    Prerequisite:  Pr.  29.    3  s.h.      Mr.  Cleland 
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185.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-NON-BIBLICAL.-An  evaluation  of  drama, 
poetry  and  fiction  for  homiletical  purposes.     Prerequisite:   Pr.  29.     3  s.n. 

Mr.  Cleland 

186.  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING-THE  JOHANNINE  WRITINGS.-The  exe- 
gesis and  exposition  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  of  John  for  homiletical  purposes. 
Prerequisite:  Pr.  29.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

187.  PRE-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-Sermons,  handbooks,  and  other  his- 
torical sources  studied  in  relation  to  Biblical  preaching  and  the  liturgical  church, 
the  problem  of  popular  ministry  and  the  issues  of  Christian  reform.  Prerequisite: 
C.H.  13.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

188.  POST-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-A  study  of  the  theological  trends 
and  significant  personalities  in  the  preaching  tradition  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC 

40.  THE  CHURCH  AT  WORSHIP.-The  structure  of  worship,  the  rites  of  the 
church,  its  music,  and  the  conduct  of  worship  in  the  context  of  the  Christian  year. 
3  s.h.  Messrs.  Cleland,  Hanks  and  Rudin 

134.  LITURGICAL  READING.-Practice  in  reading  the  liturgical  materials  of 
the  pastoral  ministry:  Scriptures,  prayers,  and  the  rites  and  seasonal  services  in  the 
Methodist  Book  of  Worship.    2  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

178.  CORPORATE  WORSHIP.-The  theory  and  practice  of  the  common  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  using  various  manuals  of  worship.  One  hour  to  be  arranged. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Rudin 

180.  CHURCH  MUSIC— A  three-fold  study  including:  (1)  musicianship,  song- 
leading,  and  basic  conducting:  (2)  a  survey  of  the  monuments  of  church  music; 
(3)  the  problems  of  the  music  program  in  today's  church.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Hanks 


V.  Senior  Seminars 

In  the  third  year  each  B.D.  candidate  will  take  one  Senior  Seminar, 
yielding  2  s.h.  credit.  No  student  may  enroll  in  more  than  one  Senior 
Seminar  without  special  permission  of  the  Dean.  Senior  Seminars  will 
not  yield  Graduate  School  credit,  nor  be  open  to  special  students. 

Enrollment  in  each  Senior  Seminar  shall  be  normally  not  more 
than  twelve.  No  Senior  Seminar  need  be  conducted  for  an  enrollment 
of  less  than  five  students.  Each  Senior  Seminar  will  be  directed  by  a 
Chairman.  Not  less  than  two  instructors  will  participate  in  each  Semi- 
nar. General  supervision  of  all  Senior  Seminars  will  be  exercised  by 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty. 

The  work  done  in  each  Senior  Seminar  should  be  equivalent  to 
that  done  in  a  normal  2  s.h.  course,  with  reading  based  upon  a  pre- 
pared reading  list  and  a  substantial  paper  or  written  project  report. 

SENIOR  SEMINARS  FOR  1961-1962 

Fall  Semester 

61.  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  ITS  PROCLAMATION.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Rudin 
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70.  PASTORAL  CARE  AND  PREACHING.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Richey 

Spring  Semester 

62.  WESTERN  CHRISTIANITY  AND  NON-CHRISTIAN  FAITHS.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Hillerbrand,  Mr.  Strugnell 

63.  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  CHURCH.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Lacy,  Mr.  Grislis 

67.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHING.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Kale,  Mr.  Porter 

68.  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LIFE.  2  s.h. 

Mr.  Herzog,  Mr.  Robinson 
Not  offered  1961-62. 

64.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHING.  2  s.h. 

65.  PRACTICAL  VALUES  OF  BIBLICAL  RESEARCH.  2  s.h. 

66.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE.  2  s.h. 

69.  THE  WORSHIPING  CHURCH.  2  s.h 


Cost,  Residential  Arrangement, 
Student  Aid  and  Field  Work 


Fees  and  Cost 

THE  University  tuition  charge  is  $425.00  per  semester.     Scholar- 
ships covering  this  amount  are  granted  to  all  Divinity  School 
students.    Other  charges  are  as  follows: 

Fees  per  semester: 

General  Fee %  50.00 

Approximate  cost  of  meals  per  semester    (estimated) 250.00 

Room  per  semester   (double  room)  for  men 100.00 

Total   per  semester $400.00 

The  "General  Fee"  is  in  lieu  of  all  special  charges,  and  includes 
the  following  fees:  Matriculation,  Medical,  Library,  Damage,  Com- 
mencement, and  Diploma. 

A  "General  Fee"  is  due  and  payable  not  later  than  the  day  of 
registration  for  a  particular  semester.  After  the  day  of  registration  no 
refund  of  the  "General  Fee"  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary 
withdrawal  to  enter  the  Armed  Services. 

Divinity  School  students  may  secure  admission  to  all  regularly 
scheduled  University  athletic  contests  held  on  the  University  grounds 
during  the  entire  academic  year  by  payment  of  the  athletic  fee  of 
$10.00  per  year  plus  any  Federal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed.  This 
fee  is  payable  in  the  fall  semester. 

Students  who  are  reported  by  the  treasurer's  office  as  delinquent  in 
their  accounts  will  be  debarred  from  credit  in  courses  until  cleared 
by  the  treasurer's  office.  Transcripts  will  not  be  issued  for  delinquent 
students. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  any  student-initiated  change  in 
courses  after  the  beginning  of  classes  each  semester. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  matriculating  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  in  the  catalogue  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
a  penalty  of  $5.00. 
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Living  Accommodations 

A  description  of  dining  facilities  and  living  quarters  is  given  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Divinity  School. 

Student  Aid 

Duke  University  remits  its  regular  tuition  charges  to  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  recognition  of  this,  students  are 
expected  to  render  occasional  services  such  as  the  teaching  of  Church 
School  classes  and  responding  to  calls  for  particular  services.  Finan- 
cial aid,  over  and  above  this  is  available  in  the  form  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  mostly  for 
Middlers  and  Seniors,  and  grants-in-aid  for  assignments  under  the 
Endowment  and  Field  Work  Program.  For  details  see  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Divinity  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


Fall  Semester  begins  September   21,   1961 
Spring  Semester  begins  January   29,    1962 


The  School:  Its  Purpose 
and  Methods 


THE  OFFICIAL  NAME  of  the  School  is  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  but  it  will  be  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  the 
Duke  Law  School  or  the  Law  School. 

The  Duke  Law  School  stems  historically  from  the  School  of  Law  of 
Trinity  College,  with  its  history  of  legal  instruction  running  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  past  century,  antedating  the  Civil  War.  When,  in 
the  1920's,  Trinity  College  became  Duke  University,  the  Law  School 
was  completely  reorganized.  This  reorganization  culminated  with 
the  housing  of  the  Law  School  in  its  present  building  in  1930,  when 
the  character  of  the  Duke  Law  School  can  be  said  to  have  been  re- 
shaped. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Law  School  provides  thorough  preparation 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  any  state  and  its  graduates  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  throughout  the  nation.  Opportunities  for  specialization  in 
particular  branches  of  the  law  are  afforded. 

In  carrying  out  the  trust  imposed  by  the  indenture  establishing  the 
Duke  Endowment,  the  Law  School  seeks  to  have  the  student  acquire 
knowledge  and  comprehension  not  only  of  legal  doctrine,  but  also  of 
the  judicial  process  and  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  problems 
with  which  law  and  lawyers  must  deal.  The  method  of  instruction 
employed  compels  analysis  of  judicial  opinions  and  inquiry  into  the 
nonlegal  as  well  as  the  legal  considerations  which  underlie  them.  In 
appropriate  courses,  special  consideration  is  given  to  the  work  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  agencies  of  government.  In  recognition 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in  representing 
private  interests  before  government  agencies  and  in  government  service, 
a  broad  program  is  offered  in  the  public  law  field.  Scope  for  creative 
student  work  is  provided  by  seminar  courses  and  supervised  individual 
study  and  research. 

Practical  training  is  not  left  for  the  first  years  of  practice.  A  care- 
fully integrated  series  of  courses  is  designed  to  give  students  actual 
experience  in  the  work  of  lawyers.  Legal  research,  writing  courses, 
moot  court  work  and  practical  study  of  steps  in  law  suits  in  the  first 
and  second  years  are  followed  in  the  third  year  by  seminar  courses 
emphasizing  trial  techniques,  legal  planning  and  drafting  and  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  particularly  in  the  medico-legal  area.  A  stu- 
dent bar  association  affords  a  means  whereby  the  student  may  gain 
acquaintance  with  the  professional  organizations  through  which  a 
lawyer  may  and  should  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  his  profession 
and  of  society. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

APPLICATION  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  Law  School  appli- 
>  cation  blank  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  No  fee  is  charged 
for  filing  an  application.  No  applicant  will  be  accepted  until  all 
required  documents  are  on  file.  These  documents  are:  (1)  the  appli- 
cation itself,  to  which  a  recently  made  personal  photograph  should  be 
attached;  (2)  a  transcript  of  college  record  (see  next  paragraph); 
(3)  a  report  of  the  applicant's  score  on  the  Law  School  Admission 
Test,  described  below;  (4)  letters  from  an  official  of  the  college  attended 
and  from  three  or  more  responsible  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  applicant's  character  and  general  qualifications.  These  letters  will 
be  requested  by  the  Law  School,  and  the  applicant  need  only  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  from  whom  the  desired  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

Most  of  our  applicants  apply  at  a  time  when  they  are  still  in 
college,  either  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  their  current  college  year.  We 
do  not  ordinarily  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  current  year's  college 
work  before  admitting  an  applicant;  normally  we  take  acceptance 
action  on  the  basis  of  a  transcript  showing  college  work  through  the 
junior  year,  although  we  may  at  times  ask  for  a  transcript  showing  also 
one  semester  or  term  of  the  senior  year.  Such  acceptance  is  tentative 
only  and  is  subject  to  our  final  action  taken  in  the  light  of  the  further 
supplemental  transcript  showing  all  the  college  work  required  for 
admission  to  the  Law  School.  (However,  it  is  very  rare  for  an  accepted 
applicant  to  be  later  rejected  on  the  basis  of  his  completed  transcript.) 
A  good  time  for  a  student  in  college  to  apply,  particularly  if  he  has  an 
outstanding  record  and  wants  to  make  his  law  school  plans  early,  is 
in  the  fall  of  his  last  year. 

The  Law  School  Admission  Test,  referred  to  above,  is  administered 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  It  is  given  four  times  a  year 
at  examination  centers  conveniently  located  throughout  the  United 
States.  No  special  preparation  for  the  test  is  necessary,  since  it  is  de- 
signed to  measure  aptitudes  rather  than  knowledge  of  subject  matter. 
The  applicant's  score  on  the  test  will  be  considered  along  with  other 
data  in  passing  upon  his  admission  to  the  Law  School.  Application 
forms  and  information  concerning  the  test  should  be  procured  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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TIMES  OF  ADMISSION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  only  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  semes- 
ter in  any  year.  Students  who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  law 
study  at  this  or  any  other  law  school  approved  by  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  semester. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  application  for  admission  to  Duke  Law  School  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  may  be  submitted  by  any  person 
who  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  of  approved  standing.  Applications 
may  also  be  submitted  by  a  candidate  who  has  completed  in  a  college 
of  approved  standing  work  equivalent  in  number  of  units  to  three- 
fourths  of  that  required  for  graduation  and  whose  college  work  is  of 
outstandingly  superior  quality  and  in  its  entirety  shows  an  average 
grade  far  above  that  required  for  graduation,  the  requirement  in  each 
case  being  determined  by  the  regulations  of  the  college  where  the 
work  was  taken. 

COMBINED  COURSE 

A  number  of  colleges,  upon  application  by  their  students,  have  per- 
mitted those  who  have  completed  three  years  of  undergraduate  work 
to  enter  the  Duke  Law  School  and  upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  first  year  of  law  school  work  to  receive  their  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  such  colleges.  It  is  suggested  that  students  desiring  to 
enter  Duke  Law  School  under  such  a  program  make  inquiry  of  their 
proper  college  authorities  regarding  this  point  if  they  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

A  student  from  an  undergraduate  college  of  Duke  University  who 
has  completed  therein  three  years  of  study  may  apply  to  that  college 
to  enroll  in  a  combined  course  wherein  his  first  year  of  law  study  may 
be  accepted  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Upon  the  completion 
of  four  additional  semesters  of  law  study,  he  will  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Laws  degree. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Any  person  who  has  complied  with  the  requirements  for  admission 
set  forth  in  this  announcement  prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  law 
study,  who  presents  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least 
one  year  of  study  at  any  law  school  which  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools,  and  who  is  eligible  for  readmission 
to  the  law  school  from  which  he  proposes  to  transfer,  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing,  subject  to  such  rules  as  would  be  applicable  to 
students  in  this  School  having  a  comparable  scholastic  record.  Pro- 
visional credit  for  courses  so  completed  will  be  given,  final  credit  being 
conditioned  on  the  completion  of  at  least  one  full  year  of  law  study 
in  this  School  with  an  average  at  least  five  points  above  the  passing 
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grade.    Adjustment  of  credit  for  work  done  in  such  other  law  schools 
may  be  made  by  the  Dean  or  by  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Applications  for  admission  to  graduate  study  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  and  should  include  transcripts  of 
records  of  legal  and  prelegal  work.  For  the  requirements  for  the 
graduate  degrees,  see  pages  308-311. 

Registration 

Registration  is  conducted  in  the  Law  Building.  All  students,  both 
old  and  new,  are  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester, 
at  which  time  class  schedules  and  course  cards  must  be  filled  out  and 
approved.  Students  who  register  in  any  semester  at  a  date  later  than 
that  prescribed  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
a  penalty  of  $5.00  for  late  registration  unless  excused  therefrom.  A 
student's  registration  for  any  semester  is  not  complete  until  he  has  paid 
the  tuition  and  fees  for  that  semester.  The  $5.00  penalty  for  late  regis- 
tration will  be  imposed,  therefore,  unless  the  student  has  paid  his 
tuition  and  fees  by  registration  day. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  BAR  EXAMINATION 

Many  states  now  require  that  a  student,  prior  to  or  shortly  after 
beginning  the  study  of  law,  register  with  the  board  of  bar  examiners 
of  the  state  if  he  intends  to  practice  therein.  Each  student  should 
write  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  bar  examiners  of  the  state  in 
which  he  plans  to  practice  and  ascertain  if  that  state  makes  this 
requirement. 

CONDUCT  OF  STUDENTS 

All  students  are  admitted  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Law  School,  and  continuance  in  the  School  is  conditioned 
upon  the  observance  of  such  rules. 

The  University  expects  of  its  students  loyal  and  hearty  co-operation 
in  developing  and  maintaining  high  standards  of  conduct  as  well  as 
of  scholarship.  The  University,  therefore,  reserves  the  right,  and 
matriculation  is  a  concession  by  the  student  of  this  right,  to  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  University. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Tuition  fees  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  As  of  the 
present  writing,  the  tuition  fee  is  $325.00  a  semester  and  there  is  in 
addition  a  general  fee  of  $50.00  per  semester.  (This  fee  is  in  lieu  of 
separate  fees  for  matriculation,  medical  service,  and  the  like.) 
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It  is  anticipated  that,  beginning  with  the  year  1962-63,  the  com- 
bined charge  for  tuition  and  general  fee  will  be  $1000  per  year. 

The  admission  of  an  applicant  is  not  final  until  he  deposits  the 
sum  of  $25.00  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  This  deposit  will 
not  be  returned,  but  will  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  student. 

Law  students  may  secure  admission  to  all  regularly  scheduled  Uni- 
versity athletic  contests  held  on  the  University  grounds  and  may  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Duke  Golf  Course  (upon  payment  of  student  green- 
fees)  during  the  entire  academic  year  by  payment  of  the  athletic  fee 
of  $10.00  per  year  plus  any  Federal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed.  This 
fee  is  payable  in  the  fall  semester. 

The  payment  of  the  general  fee  entitles  the  student  to  the  medical 
and  surgical  care  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Laxu  under 
"Medical  Care."  Due  to  rising  costs  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
some  readjustment  of  these  charges.  In  the  event  of  an  adjustment 
applicants  will  be  notified. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  a  thrifty  unmarried  student  at 
Duke  Law  School,  aside  from  tuition  and  fee,  can  be  kept  around 
$1,000  per  academic  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOANS,  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  available,  varying  in  amount.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  scholarships  that  are  based  purely  on  merit,  scholarships 
are  awarded  only  to  needy  applicants  with  markedly  superior  college 
records  and  comparable  Law  School  Admission  Test  scores.  Normally 
a  scholarship  will  cover  the  tuition  charge.  A  number  of  scholarships, 
however,  are  awarded  to  cover  only  a  part  of  the  tuition  charge  when 
the  circumstances  justify  a  scholarship  but  not  one  covering  full  tuition. 

There  are  a  few  scholarships  that  are  awarded  on  geographical 
bases.  These  include  our  highest  scholarships,  amounting  to  more 
than  $500  over  the  tuition  charge.  Other  geographical  scholarships 
are  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  differential  between  tuition  at 
Duke  Law  School  and  tuition  at  the  applicant's  home  state  university 
law  school;  these  are  usually  awarded  for  only  the  first  year  of  law 
study.  Information  about  the  areas  included  in  the  geographical 
scholarships  is  available  on  request. 

Scholarship  grants  will  be  continued  as  to  second-  and  third-year 
students  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  work. 

Loans  covering  tuition  and  other  expenses  are  available  to  students 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  in  residence  and  whose  rec- 
ords have  been  satisfactory.  Loans  generally  mature  after  borrowers 
have  left  the  University.  Loan  interest  on  long-term  loans  begins  to 
accrue  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  from  the  date  of  the  note,  but  after 
the  student  has  left  the  University  permanently  the  loan  will  begin 
bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  following  five-year 
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required-payment  period.  The  University's  Student  Loan  Committee 
in  approving  loans  selects  those  students  who,  from  the  standpoint 
of  character,  scholastic  attainment,  personality  and  degree  of  financial 
need,  are  deserving  of  this  consideration.  The  University  participates 
in  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  under  which  loans 
are  administered  by  the  same  Committee  under  these  same  standards. 
It  is  anticipated  that  for  1961-62  the  loan  ceiling  will  be:  S1000  for 
students  who  have  previously  completed  a  year  of  study  at  Duke;  for 
others,  S425  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

A  special  fund  is  also  available  for  law  students  for  small  loans 
to  tide  over  temporary  financial  emergencies  arising  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Although  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  law  student  to  undertake  any 
substantial  amount  of  outside  work,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  provide  part-time  employment  for  capable  law  students  who  other- 
wise would  be  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  studying  law  at  Duke. 

A  number  of  positions  as  assistants  in  the  Law  Library  and  as  re- 
search assistants  are  open  to  students,  especially  in  their  second  or 
third  year  to  those  who  do  not  receive  other  aids  from  the  University. 

A  statement  relative  to  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  loan  funds 
appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  tJie  School  of  Low.  A  description  of  dining 
facilities  and  living  quarters  is  also  given  in  this  bulletin. 

LAWS  REGARDING  PAYMENTS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Duke  University  has  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  which  govern  the  payment  of  all  fees  due  the 
University: 

1.  The  President  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  have  no 
authority  to  suspend  or  in  any  way  alter  these  regulations. 

2.  Any  student  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  bills  on  the  dates  adver- 
tised in  the  catalogue  is  denied  the  right  to  attend  classes  until  his 
account  is  settled  in  full;  subsequent  withdrawal  does  not  entitle  a 
student  to  a  refund. 

3.  No  student  is  considered  by  the  Faculty  as  an  applicant  for 
graduation  until  he  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer  for  all  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  University. 

4.  No  student  who  has  not  settled  all  his  bills  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University  is  allowed  to  stand  the  midyear  or  final  examinations 
of  the  academic  year. 

When  a  student  wishes  his  bills  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian, 
the  student  or  his  parent  or  guardian  must  so  notify  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University  in  writing  in  due  time,  but  this  in  no  way  releases  the 
student  from  liability  to  established  penalties,  if  his  bills  are  not  paid 
on  the  dates  advertised. 


Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree 


UPON  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  on  students  who  shall  have 
successfully  completed  six  semesters'  study  of  law,  the  last  two  semes- 
ters of  work  immediately  preceding  the  granting  of  such  degree  having 
been  completed  in  this  School. 

A  student  shall  be  deemed  to  have  completed  successfully  six  semes- 
ters' study  of  law  if  during  this  period  he  has 

(1)  secured  a  passing  grade  in  courses  aggregating  eighty  semester 
hours; 

(2)  secured  in  every  required  course  a  grade  not  requiring  repeti- 
tion thereof;  and 

(3)  secured  a  weighted  average  at  least  five  points  above  passing  in 
all  work  taken  other  than  first-year  courses,  or,  if  the  grade  in  such  work 
is  lower  than  that  above  specified,  an  average  grade  of  five  points  above 
passing  in  all  work  taken. 

Students  who  have  spent  only  their  last  two  semesters  of  study  in 
residence  in  this  School  must  have  received  a  weighted  average  at  least 
five  points  above  passing  for  that  year. 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  STUDENT  LOADS 

No  regular  student  is  permitted  to  take  less  than  twelve  course 
hours  per  semester.  No  first-year  student  is  permitted  to  take  courses 
in  excess  of  the  first-year  program. 

Second-  and  third-year  students  are  not  permitted  to  take  for  credit 
more  than  sixteen  course  hours  per  semester;  nor  to  audit  and  take  for 
credit  more  than  seventeen  course  hours  per  semester.  In  exceptional 
cases,  students  may  petition  the  Faculty  for  permission  to  take  more 
or  less  than  the  prescribed  maximum  or  minimum  loads. 

ATTENDANCE 

Regular  class  attendance  is  required.  The  right  to  take  the  exami- 
nations, as  well  as  the  privilege  of  continuing  one's  membership  in  the 
School  at  any  time,  is  conditioned  upon  regular  attendance  at  the 
exercises  of  the  School. 

STANDARDS  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

Grades— The  final  grades  in  each  course  are  given  in  numerical 
terms  which  are  equivalent  to  letter  grades  according  to  the  following 
scale:  80  to  100,  A;  70-79,  B;  55-69,  C;  50-54,  D;  0-49,  F. 
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A  grade  of  50  is  necessary  for  passing  a  course.  Where  a  grade  be- 
low 50  is  given  a  student  in  any  required  course,  the  course  must  be 
repeated  if  the  instructor  reports  the  grade  with  the  notation  "must 
repeat."  When  a  student  successfully  repeats  a  course  which  he  had 
failed,  he  is  merely  given  a  "P"  (for  "pass")  in  that  course  and  neither 
the  course  nor  the  grade  is  recognized  in  computing  his  average. 

Eligibility  to  Continue  Law  Study.— Any  student  who  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  semester  has 
an  average  grade  lower  than  50  on  all  the  work  then  taken  is  in- 
eligible to  continue  his  work  in  the  School.  Any  other  student  (1) 
whose  average  final  grade  at  the  end  of  his  first  semester  is  below  50, 
or  (2)  whose  average  grade  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  semester  on 
all  the  work  then  taken  is  below  55,  or  (3)  who  in  any  single  semester 
or  in  any  single  year  receives  failure  grades  in  courses  totaling  eight 
or  more  semester  hours,  may  at  any  time  be  declared  by  the  Dean 
ineligible  to  continue. 

Notification  of  Unsatisfactory  Scholastic  Standing.— Every  stu- 
dent subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
above,  who  has  not  been  declared  ineligible  to  continue  his  work  in 
the  School  will  be  given  a  formal,  written  notice  by  the  Dean's  Office. 
This  notice  will  set  forth  his  average  grade  or  grades  and  inform  him 
(1)  that  he  will  be  subject  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  Dean,  who  may  order  his  dismissal  from  the  School  in 
the  event  of  his  failure  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  standard, 
and  (2)  that  he  will  be  ineligible  to  receive  a  degree  unless  his  work 
meets  the  scholastic  requirements  for  graduation,  which  will  be  set 
forth  in  full  in  such  notice. 

Every  other  student  whose  average  final  grade  at  the  end  of  any 
semester  on  the  work  of  that  semester,  or  on  all  work  then  taken,  does 
not  exceed  the  minimum  average  grade  required  for  graduation  by 
more  than  two  points  will  be  given  a  notice  similar  to  that  provided 
for  above. 


Graduate  Work  in  Law 


Objective  of  the  Graduate  Study  Program 

THE  graduate  program  is  framed  with  a  view  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  recognition  of  legal  scholarship.  It  is  designed  for  the 
qualified  candidate  who  aspires  to  a  teaching  career,  or  who  wishes  to 
become  proficient  in  a  special  field  of  the  law,  to  do  legal  research,  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  public-law  practice  in  or  out  of  government,  or 
to  pursue  studies  in  subjects  he  has  not  previously  explored  fully,  such 
as  international  law,  comparative  law,  legal  history,  world  law,  or 
jurisprudence.  This  program  is  especially  suitable  for  law  teachers 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  become  either  specialists  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  or  prospective  law  teachers  and  who  wish  to  carry  on  advanced 
study  and  original  research  under  faculty  supervision,  and  for  foreign 
law  students,  teachers  and  lawyers  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  engage  in  comparative  legal 
research. 

Three  graduate  degrees  are  granted:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws 
(LL.M.) ,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Comparative  Law  (M.C.L.),  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Juridical  Science   (S.J.D.). 


Master  of  Laws 


ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  LAWS 

Any  person  who  has  received  the  first  degree  in  law  from  a  law 
school  which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
or  from  a  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  or  in  Australia,  Canada,  Eire  or  New  Zealand,  may 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  provided 
he  satisfies  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  that  his  objective  in 
desiring  to  do  graduate  work  in  law  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  program  is  offered,  and  provided  he  demonstrates  to  the 
Committee,  on  the  basis  of  his  record,  his  capacity  to  take  and  profit 
by  graduate  work  in  law.  Normally  the  applicant  will  be  required  to 
show  a  level  of  scholarship  appreciably  higher  than  that  required  for 
the  first  degree  in  law  at  the  institution  from  which  he  received  that 
degree.  Those  applicants  who  aspire  to  a  teaching  career  are  expected 
to  have  had,  and  are  expected  to  maintain  throughout  their  graduate 
studies,  an  exceptionally  high  academic  record. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LAWS 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  reserved  for  students  who,  having 
demonstrated  their  capacity  for  graduate  work  in  law,  maintain  a  level 
of  scholarship  substantially  higher  than  that  required  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  candidate  for  this  degree  is  required  to  complete  a  course  of 
study  comprising  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty-six  semes- 
ter hours,  or  approved  research  equivalent  thereto.  Two  full  semesters 
are  required  for  the  completion  of  this  program.  A  candidate  for  this 
degree  is  required  to  include  in  his  course  of  study  at  least  two  courses 
or  seminars  selected  from  those  offered  in  Jurisprudence,  in  Legal  His- 
tory, and  in  the  International  or  Comparative  Law  area.  Other  suit- 
able courses  will  be  selected  by  the  candidate  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  In  special  circumstances,  credit 
of  not  more  than  two  hours  a  semester  may  be  given  for  approved  spe- 
cial supervised-research  projects.  In  addition  to  completing  twenty 
semester  hours  of  courses  or  seminars  the  candidate  must  prepare  and 
submit  an  essay,  representing  substantial  research  on  a  legal  subject. 
This  essay  is  to  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  field  in  which  the  research  is  done.  The  candidate  will 
find  it  helpful  to  have  formulated  a  project  of  research,  or  alternative 
projects,  before  his  admission  to  graduate  study  or,  at  any  rate,  before 
pursuing  his  graduate  study  in  residence.  In  appropriate  cases,  the 
candidate  will  be  permitted,  and  may  be  encouraged,  to  take  related 
work  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Master  of  Comparative  Law 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  COMPARATIVE  LAW 

Any  person  (1)  who  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  iuris  or  its 
equivalent  from  a  foreign  university,  or  (2)  who,  having  completed 
such  academic  training  as  is  required  in  his  country  for  the  practice 
of  law,  has  already  demonstrated  his  special  qualifications  by  publica- 
tions in  learned  journals  or  otherwise,  and  who  has  the  knowledge  of 
and  facility  in  the  English  language  needed  to  achieve  distinction  in 
competitive  study  at  an  American  university  may  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Comparative  Law  (M.C.L.). 
The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  that  his 
objective  in  doing  graduate  work  in  comparative  law  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  program  is  offered,  and  he  must  further 
demonstrate  to  the  Committee,  on  the  basis  of  a  scholastic  record  com- 
parable to  at  least  a  B  average  at  an  American  law  school  of  high 
standing,  and  by  his  previous  publications,  if  any,  his  capacity  to  profit 
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by  graduate  work  in  law.  Normally,  admission  to  candidacy  for  this 
degree  is  limited  to  applicants  who  intend  to  study  one  or  more  specific 
fields  of  American  law  with  a  view  to  utilizing  such  knowledge  upon 
their  return  to  their  respective  countries,  and  who  have  already  done 
some  preparatory  work  in  this  direction. 

Any  person  eligible  to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws  may,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Comparative  Law. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER 
OF  COMPARATIVE  LAW 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Comparative  Law  is  awarded  only  to  stu- 
dents who  maintain  a  level  of  scholarship  substantially  higher  than 
that  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  candidate  for  this  degree  is  required  to  complete  a  course  of 
study  comprising  not  less  than  twenty  semester-hours.  At  least  two 
semesters'  residence  are  required  for  the  completion  of  this  program. 
A  candidate  for  this  degree  is  required  to  include  in  his  course  of  study 
at  least  two  courses  from  those  offered  in  the  World  Law  and  Compara- 
tive Law  area,  and  either  Jurisprudence  or  Legal  History.  Other  suit- 
able courses  will  be  selected  by  the  candidate  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  In  special  circumstances,  credit 
for  not  more  than  two  hours  a  semester  may  be  given  for  approved, 
supervised-research  projects.  The  candidate  is  also  required  to  submit 
an  essay  representing  substantial  research  on  a  subject  of  comparative 
or  international  law,  written  in  the  English  language.  This  essay  is 
to  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
field  in  which  the  research  is  done.  In  appropriate  cases,  the  candidate 
may  be  permitted  and  may  be  encouraged,  to  take  related  work  in 
other  departments  of  the  University. 

Doctor  of  Juridical  Science 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 
OF  JURIDICAL  SCIENCE 
A  person  holding  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  or  Master  of  Com- 
parative Law  (or  Jurisprudence)  from  this  or  any  other  law  school 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  may, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  and  favor- 
able vote  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Juridical  Science  (S.J.D.),  provided  he  completed  the  work 
for  the  Master's  degree  with  distinction. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 

JURIDICAL  SCIENCE 
Upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Juridical  Science  will  be  conferred  on  students  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  that  degree  who  complete  and  submit  a  monograph  or  series  of 
essays  suitable  for  publication  and  deemed  by  the  Faculty  to  be  of 
distinguished  character  and  who  pass  an  oral  examination  before  a 
special  committee  appointed  for  that  examination.  At  least  one  aca- 
demic year  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  extension  granted  by  the  Faculty, 
not  more  than  three  years  must  elapse  between  the  award  of  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  and  the  award  of  Doctor  of  Juridical  Science.  Students 
who  have  received  the  Master's  degree  from  another  law  school  must 
spend  at  least  two  full  semesters  engaged  in  research  at  this  School,  and 
in  addition  may  be  required  to  complete  a  course  of  study  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  The  monograph  or  series  of 
essays  required  may  be  based  upon,  or  be  an  extension  of,  the  essay 
required  for  the  Master's  degree,  provided  substantial  additional  re- 
search is  represented. 


Program  of  Instruction 

The  First-Year  Program 

All  students  are  required  to  take  the  first-year  courses  listed  below. 
A  detailed  description  of  these  courses  and  the  other  courses  listed 
under  the  Program  of  Instruction  appears  at  pages  314  to  320  of  this 
Bulletin. 

Semester  Hours 

Fall  Spring 

Contracts   3  3 

Civil  Procedure   3  3 

Torts    3  2 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  2  2 

Property  I  2  2 

Research  and  Writing 1  1 

Chattel  Transactions   2 

Business  Associations  I   3 

~16~  "T6 

The  Recommended  Second-  Year 

The  recommended  second-year  program  is  given  below.  Second- 
year  students  may  substitute  third-year  courses  for  other  second-year 
courses  with  the  permission  of  the  instructors  in  the  substituted  courses. 
However,  a  student  omitting  a  second-year  course  from  his  second- 
year  program  may  find  himself  unable  to  take  that  course  in  his  third 
year  because  it  may  be  scheduled  at  the  same  hour  as  a  third-year 
course  which  he  wishes  to  take. 

Each  student  must  take  courses  aggregating  12  to  16  hours  each 
semester,  except  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  a  student  may 
take  more  or  less. 

Semester  Hours 

Fall  Spring 

Commercial  Law   3  3 

Constitutional  Law 2  3 

Business  Associations  II    4 

Property  II   4 

Trusts     3 

Evidence    4 

Federal   Taxation   1 3 

Administrative  Law   3 

~16~  16 
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The  Third-Year  Program 

Each  student  must  take  courses  aggregating  12  to  16  hours  each 
semester,  except  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  a  student  may  take 
more  or  less. 

Semester  Hours 
Fall         Spring 

Labor   Relations    3 

World  Law  3 

Debtors  Estates    3 

Federal  Taxation  II   3 

Jurisprudence     3 

Public  Regulation  of  Business   3 

Admiralty    3 

Equitable  Remedies   2 

Corporate  Planning  and  Drafting  2 

Trial  Practice 2 

Family  Law    2 

Mortgages    2 

Insurance     2 

N.  C.  Practice 2 

Criminal  Law  Seminar   2 

Case   Studies    1 

Conflict  of  Laws   3 

Unfair  Competition   3 

Real  Estate  Transactions   3 

Comparative    Law     3 

International  Economic  Relations   (not  offered  1961-62)....  3 

International  Law 3 

Federal  Jurisdiction   2 

Social  Legislation    2 

Securities   Regulation    2 

Legal  Accounting   (may  not  be  offered  1961-62) 2 

Workmen's  Compensation    2 

Corporation  Reorganization  and  Arrangements 2 

Federal  Taxation  III   2 

Tax  and  Estate  Planning 2 

Labor  Law  Seminar  2 

State  and  Local  Government  2 

Civil  Liberties  &  Rights  2 

N.  C.  Statutes  and  Decisions  2 

Legal  History    (not  offered  1961-62) 2 

Legal    Profession    1 


Description  of  Courses 


Business  Courses 

ADMIRALTY.  See  General  Courses,  page  318,  for  description.  Three  hours  a 
week  first  semester.  Mr.  Currie 

BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS  I.  Legal  principles  concerning  association  in  busi- 
ness by  agency,  partnership,  other  unincorporated  forms  and  corporations.  Creation, 
form  and  nature  of  agency,  partnership  and  corporation,  corporate  existence  (de 
facto  corporations,  corporate  entity  and  its  limitations),  powers,  duties,  liabilities 
and  compensation  of  agents,  partners,  officers  and  directors,  risks  in  conduct  of 
business  by  representatives  (vicarious  liability  in  tort,  authority  to  contract),  impu- 
tation of  notice  and  knowledge,  scope  of  enterprise  (ultra  vires),  revocation  and 
termination  of  authority,  ratification,  undisclosed  business  associates,  stability  of 
the  associational  relationship.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  grasp  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Agency  and  Partnership  and  introductory  related  principles  of  corporation 
law.  (The  main  basic  study  of  corporation  law,  however,  is  in  Business  Associa- 
tions II.)    Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Latty 

BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS  II.  Promoters,  subscription  to  and  issue  of  shares, 
stock  structure  and  corporate  capital,  dividends,  preferred  stock,  bonds,  capital 
increases  and  reduction,  corporate  re-acquisition  of  own  stock,  elementary  principles 
of  corporate  accounting,  public  issue  of  securities,  stock  transfers,  fundamental  cor- 
porate changes  (recapitalization,  sale,  merger  and  consolidation,  dissolution),  stock- 
holders' suits,  and  certain  principles  concerning  management  and  operation  not 
studied  in  Business  Associations  I.    Four  hours  a  week  first  semester.      Mr.  O'Neal 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  An  integrated  study  of  the  law  governing  commercial 
transactions,  embracing  the  fields  of  sales  and  sales  financing,  chattel  security,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  and  suretyship.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shimm 

CONTRACTS.  The  formation  and  legal  operation  of  contracts  in  general,  with 
attention  to  problems  of  drafting  and  counseling  as  well  as  of  litigation  and  extra- 
judicial settlement.  Legal  and  equitable  remedies  in  contract  cases,  including 
damages,  specific  performance,  and  restitutionary  remedies,  and  important  proce- 
dural devices  incident  to  such  remedies.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Currie 

CORPORATE  PLANNING  AND  DRAFTING.  The  student  is  given  hypotheti- 
cal corporate  problems  (perhaps  taken  from  the  practicing  lawyer's  desk)  on  a 
client's  proposed  course  of  action;  each  problem  is  designed  to  require  the  student 
to  grasp  the  business  situation  and  goals  involved,  analyze  for  pertinent  legal  prin- 
ciples, plan  the  transaction  to  avoid  legal  business  (including  taxation)  pitfalls, 
plan  the  requisite  steps  to  consummate  the  desired  transaction,  draft  the  appro- 
priate papers  and  present  his  research.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester. 

Mr.  O'Neal 

CORPORATE  REORGANIZATION  AND  ARRANGEMENTS.  A  study  of  the 
techniques  for  rehabilitating  insolvent  debtors,  with  principal  concentration  on 
Chapters  X  and  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

Mr.  Shimm 

DEBTORS'  ESTATES.  Comparative  study  of  methods  used  for  the  liquidation 
of  debtors'  estates.  The  nonbankruptcy  materials  cover  individual  creditor's  rights 
by  attachment,  garnishment,  execution,  creditors'  bills  and  the  like;  common  law 
composition;    and   general   assignments.     The   bankruptcy   materials   cover,   in    the 
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main,  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.     Three  hours  a  week  first 
semester.  Mr.  Shimm 

INSURANCE.  The  nature  of  "insurance";  state  supervision  and  control;  types 
of  insurance  organization;  the  legal  requirement  of  insurable  interest;  interest  of 
others  than  the  named  insured;  the  measure  of  indemnity  and  subrogation;  the 
beneficiary's  interest  in  life  insurance;  the  insured  event,  and  excepted  causes;  war- 
ranties, representations  and  concealment;  the  making  of  insurance  contracts;  waiver, 
estoppel  and  election.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS.  See  Public  Law  Courses  for 
description.    Three  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

LEGAL  ACCOUNTING.  An  examination  and  analysis  of  accounting  principles 
and  practices  necessary  for  reasonably  effective  collaboration  with  accountants  on 
problems  requiring  the  work  of  both  lawyers  and  accountants.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding  of  how  an  accountant's  work  is 
used  by  top  management  in  making  decisions,  by  government  in  making  and  en- 
forcing regulations,  and  by  investors  and  lenders  in  exercising  a  discriminating 
choice  in  the  employment  of  their  funds.  Two  hours  a  week  second  semester. 
(May  not  be  offered  in  1961-62.)  Mr.  O'Neal 

PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS.  See  Public  Law  Courses  for  descrip- 
tion.   Three   hours   a    week   first  semester.  Mr.    Wallace 

SECURITIES  REGULATION.  See  Public  Law  Courses  for  description.  Two 
hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  O'Neal 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION.  Specific  unfair  trade  practices  at  common  law  and 
under  state  and  federal  statutes.  Includes  trademarks  and  tradenames,  appropria- 
tion of  business  ideas  and  plans  created  by  another,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulation  of  misrepresentation  practices,  state  fair  trade  acts  and  statutes  prohibit- 
ing sales  below  cost,  price  discrimination  under  Robinson-Patman  Act,  boycotts,  and 
disparagement.    Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 


Property  Courses 


CHATTEL  TRANSACTIONS.  This  course  uses  the  field  of  Personal  Property 
and  the  traditional  title-passing  rules  of  Sales  to  appraise  judicial  reasoning  and 
legal  concepts.  It  serves  both  as  a  low-level  course  in  judicial  methodology  and  an 
introduction  to  commercial  law.  It  deals  with  possession  and  title  of  chattels,  the 
bailment  relationship,  artisan's  lien,  transfer  of  chattels  by  gift  and  miscellaneous 
inter-vivos  transactions.  It  does  not  go  into  details  of  enforcement  of  buyers'  and 
sellers'  rights  or  sales  financing.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Latty 

MORTGAGES.  Mortgage  and  security  interests  in  real  property.  Two  hours 
a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Everett 

PROPERTY  I.  The  basic  concepts  of  real  property  law  and  conveyancing. 
Historical  background;  estates  in  land,  including  the  fee  simple,  the  fee  tail  with 
its  statutory  substitutes,  the  life  estate,  the  estate  for  years  and  other  non-freeholds; 
concurrent  ownership;  types  of  future  interests;  conveyances  before  and  after  the 
Statutes  of  Uses;  landlord  and  tenant;  the  modern  deed— kinds,  delivery,  descrip- 
tion, title  covenants;  covenants  and  agreements  running  with  the  land  at  law  and 
in  equity;  easements;  recording  and  title  registration.  Two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  Mr.  Bolich 

PROPERTY  II.  The  various  rules  and  concepts  governing  transmission  of 
property  from  one  generation  to  another,  including  the  materials  normally  covered 
in  the  traditional  courses  on  Wills  and  Future  Interests.  Historical  background; 
intestate  succession  at  common  law  and  under  modern  statutes;  limitations  upon 
testamentary  power;  execution  and  revocation  of  wills;  contest  of  wills;  lapse, 
ademption  and  satisfaction;  future  interests,  comprising  reversions,  remainders, 
executory  interests,  rights  of  entry,  possibilities  of  reverter,  and  their  incidents; 
class  gifts;  powers  of  appointment;  rule  against  perpetuities  and  other  restrictions 
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on  the  creation  of  interests;  construction  of  wills  and  deeds.     Four  hours  a  week 
first  semester.  Mr.  Bolich 

REAL  ESTATE  TRANSACTIONS.  Aspects  of  real  estate  practice  including 
land-use  development  through  private  devices  involving  restrictive  covenants,  ease- 
ments, conditions  and  other  concepts;  public  control  by  zoning  and  subdivision 
legislation;  public-private  developments  such  as  urban  renewal;  and  some  special 
problems,  including  cooperative  apartments  and  shopping  centers.  Three  hours  a 
week  second  semester.  Mr.  Bolich 

TAX  AND  ESTATE  PLANNING.  Seminar  devoted  to  problems  and  techniques 
of  tax  and  estate  planning.  Federal  Taxation  I  and  Federal  Taxation  II  and 
Property  II  are  prerequisite  to  enrollment  in  the  seminar.  Enrollment  limited. 
Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Messrs.  Bolich  and  Lowndes 

TRUSTS.  The  nature,  creation  and  elements  of  a  trust;  character  and  transfer 
of  the  beneficiary's  interest;  charitable  trusts;  administration  of  trusts;  termination 
and  modification  of  trusts;  liabilities  to  and  of  third  persons;  enforcement  of  trusts; 
and  constructive  and  resulting  trusts.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester. 

Mr.  Lowndes 

Public  Law  Courses 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  The  formulation  of  statutory  schemes  of  adminis- 
trative regulation:  the  organization  of  administrative  agencies;  the  determination, 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  administrative  programs;  the  respective  spheres 
of  administrative  and  judicial  responsibility;  judicial  control  over  administrative 
action.  Practice  and  procedure  before  administrative  agencies:  informal  confer- 
ences and  negotiations;  formal  hearings;  constitutional  limitations.  Three  hours  a 
week  second  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  SEMINAR.  Studies  in  the  field  of 
personal  liberties  (freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion,  association,  etc.)  and  in  the 
field  and  civil  rights  (right  to  non-discriminatory  treatment,  right  to  fairness  in 
procedure,  etc.).  The  seminar  will  be  concerned  with  issues  about  which  the  law 
is  unsettled,  and  especially  with  issues  raised  in  cases  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.     Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Maggs 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  Judicial  protection  against  arbitrary  governmental 
action;  the  history  of  the  concept  of  a  "higher  law";  the  constitutional  clauses  relied 
upon.  Limitations  on  governmental  power  with  respect  of  economic  matters,  civil 
liberties  and  criminal  and  civil  procedure.  The  powers  of  Congress,  express  and 
implied;  limitations  on  State  governmental  powers  resulting  from  the  existence  and 
from  the  exercise  of  Congressional  powers.  The  constitutional  questions  involved 
in  administrative  law,  conflict  of  laws,  intergovernmental  tax  immunities,  jurisdic- 
tion to  tax,  and  state  taxation  of  interstate  commerce  are  covered  more  fully  in 
other  courses.    Two  hours  a  week  first  semester,  three  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

Mr.  Maggs 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE.  An  introductory  study  of  the  law  of 
crimes  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice;  analysis  of  the  criminal  act  and 
the  mental  element  in  crime;  consideration  of  specific  offenses  as  defined  by  statute 
and  the  common  law;  discussion  of  typical  defenses  in  relation  to  specific  crimes; 
study  of  the  elements  of  Anglo-American  criminal  procedure.  Two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Livengood 

CRIMINAL  LAW  SEMINAR.  Current  problems  in  administering  criminal 
justice,  including  studies  of  theory  and  technique  in  criminal  procedure  (investiga- 
tion, prosecution  and  defense  of  criminal  charges),  inquiry  into  basic  policy  in  the 
use  of  criminal  sanctions  for  the  promotion  of  public  order,  consideration  of  con- 
temporary developments  (legislative,  judicial  and  administrative)  in  substantive 
and  adjective  criminal  law,  and  analysis  of  specific  problem  areas  such  as  mental 
responsibility,  sexual  deviation,  attempts,  and  vicarious  liability.  Two  hours  a 
week  first  semester.  Mr.  Livengood 
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FEDERAL  JURISDICTION.  A  study  of  the  federal  courts  with  respect  to  the 
part  played  by  them  in  achieving  a  workable  federalism.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  district  courts,  the  relationship  of 
the  federal  courts  to  state  courts  and  state  law,  and  the  permissible  and  desirable 
range  of  federal  judicial  power.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.      Mr.  Paschal 

FEDERAL  TAXATION  I.  An  introduction  to  federal  taxation  with  emphasis 
on  the  federal  income  tax.  The  topics  considered  include  such  basic  concepts  of 
income  taxation  as  taxable  income,  deductions,  the  taxable  person,  accounting  for 
income  and  deductions,  computation  of  the  tax,  and  capital  gains  and  losses.  Three 
hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Lowndes 

FEDERAL  TAXATION  II.  A  more  advanced  course  in  federal  taxation.  The 
principal  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  the  federal  estate  and  gift  taxes.  Considera- 
tion is  also  given,  however,  to  the  related  portions  of  the  federal  income  tax  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  the  income  of  estates  and  trusts  and  income  in  respect  of  a 
decedent.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Lowndes 

FEDERAL  TAXATION  III.  An  advanced  course  in  the  federal  income  tax. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  taxation  of  corporations  and  corporate  distri- 
butions, corporate  reorganizations  and  readjustments,  the  personal  holding  company 
surtax  and  the  accumulated  earnings  tax,  the  taxation  of  partnerships,  and  of 
corporations  electing  to  be  taxed  as  partnerships.  Two  hours  a  week  second  se- 
mester. Mr.  Lowndes 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS.  Legal  framework  of  U.  S.  for- 
eign trade  and  investment;  foreign  trade  and  investment  laws  of  selected  foreign 
countries;  function  of  international  economic  law;  international  economic  agree- 
ments; problems  of  foreign  trade  and  investments.  Three  hours  a  week  first  semes- 
ter.    (Not  offered  in  1961-62.) 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  A  survey  of  public  international  law  of  peace,  as 
evidence  especially  in  decisions  of  national  and  of  international  courts;  the  drafting 
and  interpretation  of  treaties;  the  nature  of  handling  of  international  claims;  the 
organization  and  jurisdiction  of  international  tribunals,  with  special  reference  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice;  developments  with  respect  to  the  codification  of 
the  law.  Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  (In  case  an  insufficient  number  of 
students  enroll  for  this  course,  special  arrangement  is  made  for  law  students  to  take 
graduate  courses  in  this  field  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science.)      Mr.  Wilson 

LABOR  LAW  SEMINAR.  An  intensive  examination  of  significant  problems  in 
collective  bargaining,  union-management  relations  and  labor  dispute  settlement, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  drafting  and  interpretation  of  contract  clauses,  theories  and 
techniques  in  contract  negotiation,  grievance  handling,  voluntary  arbitration  and 
other  procedures  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  the  interrelation  of  the  legal 
and  economic  aspects  of  labor  problems.  Prerequisite:  Labor  Relations.  Two  hours 
a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Livengood 

LABOR  RELATIONS.  A  study  of  the  law  relating  to  collective  bargaining  and 
concerted  labor  activities,  including  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  related 
legislation,  the  legal  aspects  of  strikes,  boycotts  and  picketing,  the  negotiation  and 
administration  of  collective  bargaining  agreements,  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes,  and  relations  between  the  union  and  individual  employees.  Three 
hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Livengood 

PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS.  Study  of  the  federal  antitrust  laws 
and  their  common-law  background,  with  emphasis  on  the  economic  policies  in- 
volved. As  a  corollary  of  critical  examination  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Clayton  Act, 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  related  legislation  designed  to  enforce  compe- 
tition as  the  primary  control  of  the  economic  system,  some  consideration  is  given  to 
legal  measures  which  supplement  or  replace  competition,  such  as  direct  regulation 
of  business  and  government  intervention  by  public  loans,  guaranties  and  ownership. 
Three  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Wallace 

SECURITIES  REGULATION.  Regulation  of  distribution  and  marketing  of 
securities  and  protection  of  the  investor  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the  Se- 
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curities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
and  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  with  summary  treatment  of  other  related 
federal  legislation;  the  role  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  a  brief 
survey  of  state  regulation.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  civil  liabilities  under 
the  federal  legislation.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  O'Neal 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION.  Contemporary  public  welfare  law,  with  emphasis  on 
government  regulation  of  conditions  of  employment,  including  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  other  wage-hour  and  child-labor  statutes,  unemployment  in- 
surance and  other  social  security  legislation,  employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation  acts,  and  related  laws  establishing  minimum  standards  for  the  crea- 
tion, continuance  and  termination  of  the  employment  relationship.  In  addition  to 
other  objectives,  the  course  will  seek  to  develop  skills  in  legislative  advocacy  and 
procedure,  and  in  the  drafting  and  interpretation  of  statutes.  Two  hours  a  week 
second  semester.  Mr.  Livengood 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  State  legislative  creation  and  control 
of  local  governmental  units,  municipal  police  power,  limitations  on  taxation,  in- 
debtedness, and  expenditures  of  funds,  bond  issues,  tort  liability,  annexation,  emi- 
nent domain,  subdivision  regulation,  public  housing,  and  urban  renewal.  Con- 
siderable field  work  is  planned.    Two  hours  a  week  second  semester.      Mr.  Everett 

TAX  AND  ESTATE  PLANNING.  See  Property  Courses  for  description.  Two 
hours  a  week   second  semester.  Messrs.   Bolich  and  Lowndes 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION.    See  Business  Courses  for  description. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  SEMINAR.  The  main  elements  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  of  the  United  States  are  covered  through  the  assignment 
of  typical  office  problems  on  which  legal  memoranda  or  opinions  are  prepared.  Two 
hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Larson 

WORLD  LAW.  This  is  a  discussion  seminar  open  to  students  of  the  Law  School 
and  the  Political  Science  Department,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  other  students 
with  satisfactory  backgrounds.  The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  around  those  aspects 
of  National  law  and  International  law  which  have  an  important  influence  on  weak- 
ening or  strengthening  a  world  legal  order.  Detailed  attention  is  given  to  the 
United  States  judicial  decisions,  other  laws,  and  relevant  policies  effecting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  such  a  world  legal  system.  Special  attention  is  also  given 
to  decisions  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  to  Constitutional  treaties. 
The  course  will  not  duplicate  the  material  in  the  regular  course  on  International 
Law.  Efforts  are  made  through  the  seminar  discussions  to  develop  an  adequate 
concept  of  world  law.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester 

Messrs.  Larson  and  McClure 


General  Courses 

ADMIRALTY.  The  special  body  of  law  governing  maritime  affairs,  especially 
the  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers  by  water.  Admiralty  jurisdiction;  marine 
insurance;  carriage  of  goods;  charter  parties;  general  average;  rights  of  injured 
seamen  and  others;  collision;  salvage;  maritime  liens  and  ship  mortgages;  limitation 
of  liability;  governmental  activity  in  shipping.     Three  hours  a  week  first  semester. 

Mr.  Currie 

COMPARATIVE  LAW.  An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  law  of  selected 
jurisdictions  on  certain  specific  topics.  The  history,  sources,  and  methods  of  the 
civil  law  will  be  investigated,  discussed,  and  compared  with  those  of  common  law 
countries.    Three  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Baade 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.  A  study  of  the  special  problems  which  arise  when  the 
significant  facts  of  a  case  are  connected  with  more  than  one  jurisdiction.  Recognition 
and  effect  of  foreign  judgments;  choice  of  law;  federal  courts  and  conflict  of  laws; 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  conflict  of  laws.  Three  hours  a  week  second 
semester.  Mr.  Currie 
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EQUITABLE  REMEDIES.  A  survey  of  equitable  remedies  in  general  (includ- 
ing enforcement  of  equity  decrees)  and  of  important  parts  of  the  fields  of  equity 
and  restitution  that  are  not  covered  in  other  courses.  Two  hours  a  Aveek  first 
semester.  Mr.  Paschal 

FAMILY  LAW.  Marriage;  annulment;  divorce;  separation;  property  rights. 
Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Baade 

JURISPRUDENCE.  Discussion  of  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  classical  and 
contemporary  juristic  theory,  with  applications  to  cases  and  statutes.  Open  to  all 
graduate  students,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  qualified  second  and 
third  year  students.    Three  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Hardin 

LEGAL  HISTORY.  A  study  of  the  development  of  fundamental  English  and 
American  legal  institutions,  with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  American  law  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Two  hours  a  week 
second  semester.     (Not  offered  in  1961-62.) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATUTES  AND  DECISIONS.  A  study  of  selected 
statutes  of  North  Carolina  with  discussion  of  their  application,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  construing  them.  Two  hours 
a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Brvson 

TORTS.  The  bases  of  liability  in  damages  for  personal  injuries  and  injuries  to 
property;  bases  other  than  fault;  negligence;  intentional  infliction  of  harm.  Pro- 
cedure in  jury  trials;  proof  of  negligence;  causation  and  "proximate  cause";  de- 
fenses. Special  rules  applicable  to  occupiers  and  owners  of  land,  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  suppliers  of  goods  and  remote  contractors.  Misrepresentation  and  fraud; 
defamation;  assault  and  battery;  false  imprisonment.  Three  hours  a  week  first 
semester,  two  hours  a  week  second  semester.  Mr.  Macgs 

Procedure  and  Practice  Courses 

CASE  STUDIES.  Detailed  analysis  of  important  civil  suits,  under  supervision  of 
a  visiting  instructor  who  was  counsel  therein.  The  instructor's  files  and  the  records 
and  briefs  will  be  studied.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  how  the  matter  first  arose 
and  what  business  or  other  problems  of  the  client  were  involved;  how  counsel  first 
analyzed  the  matter  and  how  he  ascertained  relevant  facts;  how  counsel  prepared 
for  and  conducted  the  trial  and  appelate  proceedings.  One  hour  a  week  first  se- 
mester. Mr.  Bryant 

CIVIL  PROCEDURE.  A  study  of  the  adjudication  of  civil  cases  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures.  Three  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  Mr.  Paschal 

EVIDENCE.  A  study  of  the  common-law  rules  of  evidence,  including  the  re- 
quirements of  relevancy  and  materiality;  competency  and  privilege  of  witnesses, 
examination  and  cross-examination,  burden  of  proof  and  presumptions,  judicial 
notice,  and  functions  of  judge  and  jury.     Four  hours  a  week  second  semester. 

Mr.  Hardin 

LEGAL  PROFESSION.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reading  concerning  the  ethi- 
cal problems  and  professional  responsibilities  of  the  lawyer.  One  hour  a  week 
second  semester.  Mr.  Hardin 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRACTICE.  A  study  of  the  steps  in  a  civil  action  at 
law  from  the  issuance  of  process  to  the  entry  of  final  judgment  including  service  of 
process;  appearance  and  waiver  of  process;  selecting  the  jury;  various  motions  made 
during  the  trial;  submission  of  case  to  jury;  verdict;  judgment;  noting  and  perfecting 
appeal.  Also  included  are  such  topics  as  jurisdiction  of  various  courts  in  North 
Carolina;  venue;  trials  without  a  jury;  provisional  remedies  and  special  proceedings. 
Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Bryson 

TRIAL  PRACTICE.  A  study  of  the  function  of  the  advocate  in  the  trial  of  law 
suits,  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  pre-trial  preparation  and  development  of 
facts  in  court,  typical  uses  of  rules  of  procedural  and  substantive  law  in  trial  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  tactical  and  ethical  aspects  of  problems  which  confront  the  trial 
lawyer.  The  course  is  open  to  third-year  students  who  have  completed  the  course 
in  Evidence.     Two  hours  a  week  first  semester.  Mr.  Hardin 

Legal  Research  and  JVriting 

RESEARCH  AND  WRITING  I.  Classroom  instruction  and  individual  problems 
in  the  use  of  law  books,  the  preparation  of  memorandums  of  law,  and  moot  court 
briefing  and  argument.  The  first  year  of  a  two-year  program  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  materials  and  methods  of  legal  research  and  legal  writing.  Two 
semester-hours  credit.  Messrs.  Bryson,  Everett  and  Paschal 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  seminars  not  listed 
in  the  Bulletin  may  be  created  or  arrangements  made  for  supervision  of  special 
research  by  individual  graduate  students  in  any  subject. 

All  matters  presented  in  this  Bulletin  are  subject  to  change  as  the  University  or 
the  School  of  Law  may  deem  expedient. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


Registration   of   Students,   Monday,   September   11,   1961 


General  Information 


Introduction 

Duke  University  Medical  Center  was  established  in  1930,  through 
the  munificent  gift  of  the  late  James  B.  Duke.  The  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Hospital  are  located  in  the  same  building  situated  on  the 
campus  of  Duke  University.  Both  have  been  planned  to  insure  the 
greatest  correlation  between  the  various  departments.  The  students 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  are  accorded  the  same  privileges  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  those  of  the  other  divisions 
in  the  University.  Seventy-six  students  are  admitted  to  the  first  year 
class  each  year  and  on  September  11,  1960  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
students  were  enrolled. 

Aims  of  the  School 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  from  its  beginning  in  1930, 
has  maintained  as  its  major  objectives:  (a)  the  cultivation  and  teach- 
ing of  medicine  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis;  (b)  the  correlation  of 
medical  research  with  medical  teaching  at  all  levels  of  its  teaching,  and 
(c)  the  continuous  search  for  and  experimentation  with  new  or  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  scientific  medicine.  In  order  to  attain 
these  objectives,  the  School  has  been  organized,  its  physical  plant 
planned,  and  its  administrative  structure  constituted  so  that  there  ex- 
ists the  closest  possible  academic  and  physical  relationship  between 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  the  University  and  the  School 
of  Medicine,  and  also  between  the  basic  medical  sciences  and  the 
clinical  sciences  within  the  School  and  its  integrated  teaching  Hospital. 
The  professional  staff  of  the  School  is  composed  of  two  general  cate- 
gories, those  with  permanent  appointment  and  unlimited  tenure,  and 
those  with  temporary  appointment.  The  latter,  the  much  larger 
group,  is  maintained  on  a  highly  fluid  basis,  which  makes  possi- 
ble a  high  degree  of  selectivity  in  appointment  for  academic  training 
and  scientific  research.  The  smaller  group  of  permanent  appointees 
has  in  every  individual  a  background  characterized  by  academic  and 
scientific  attainment.  The  professional,  academic,  and  scientific  en- 
vironment created  by  the  staff  is  thus  such  as  to  engender  scientific  in- 
quiry and  to  encourage  diligent  pursuit  of  the  medical  sciences  in  all 
their  relationships.  The  staff  at  all  levels  devotes  its  entire  profes- 
sional time  to  the  activities  of  the  Medical  Center. 
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Deg 


rees 

Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  have  completed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Affairs,  the  sixteen  terms  of  nine  weeks  each  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment that  they  will  spend  at  least  two  years  of  the  succeeding  three 
years  in  hospital  or  laboratory  work  acceptable  to  the  Committee  on 
Health  Affairs.  As  a  guarantee  of  this  pledge  the  diploma  is  deposited 
in  the  Treasurer's  office  until  after  the  completion  of  this  training.  At 
the  time  of  graduation  a  temporary  certificate  is  issued  which  must 
be  returned  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  permanent  diploma.  Failure 
to  fulfill  this  agreement  constitutes  a  waiver  of  any  claim  to  possession 
of  the  diploma  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  required 
period  of  approved  hospital  or  laboratory  may  be  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine.  After  the  completion  of  eight 
terms  in  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs,  grants 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  to  medical  students 
who  have  completed  creditable  investigative  work,  prepared  an  accept- 
able report  of  the  investigation,  and  passed  an  examination  upon  the 
subject  of  investigation  before  an  advisory  committee.  Students  who 
elect  to  undertake  work  toward  this  degree  must  obtain  written  per- 
mission from  the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  after  approval  of  their 
program  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done.  No  credit  toward  this  degree  is  given  for  additional  college 
work.  All  students  in  good  standing  are  encouraged  to  undertake  such 
investigative  work  as  they  may  elect  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  they  wish  to  work. 

Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Work  leading  to  each 
of  these  degrees  may  be  pursued  in  the  preclinical  departments.  For 
further  details  concerning  conditions  under  which  these  degrees  are 
awarded  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Training  Program  for  Clinical  Investigators.  Medical  students 
who  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum,  members 
of  the  Duke  Hospital  resident  staff,  Postdoctoral  Fellows  in  the  clinical 
and  preclinical  departments  and  qualified  graduate  students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  special  Training  Program  for  Clinical  Investigators 
which  was  instituted  in  the  autumn  of  1959  and  is  conducted  annually. 
The  Program  lasts  nine  months  and  includes  three  types  of  activities: 
(1)  Formal  didactic  training  and  seminars  including  a  review  of 
mathematics   with   emphasis   on   calculus,   biostatistics,    fundamentals 
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of  electronics,  logic  and  the  scientific  method,  genetics,  and  advanced 
study  in  cytology,  biochemistry,  physiology,  pharmacology,  microbiol- 
ogy, and  biophysics.  (2)  An  extensive  series  of  laboratory  experiences 
in  which  the  participants  perform  a  set  of  important  experiments 
derived  from  each  of  the  disciplines  listed  above  and  in  which  they 
learn  the  use  of  important  and  complex  tools  and  techniques  not 
ordinarily  available  in  undergraduate  courses.  (3)  A  research  prob- 
lem conducted  either  in  the  general  laboratory  set  apart  for  this 
program  or  in  the  laboratory  of  one  of  the  faculty  with  whom  the 
participant  chooses  to  work.  All  aspects  of  the  program  are  housed 
in  especially  constructed  quarters  in  the  W.  B.  Bell  Medical  Research 
Building. 

Credit  will  be  given  to  undergraduate  medical  students  equivalent 
to  one  elective  quarter  for  participation  in  this  program.  The  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Duke  University  will  also  accept  the  total  of  the  first 
two  years  of  medical  school  plus  participation  in  this  program  as 
residence  time  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  individual  student  must  satisfy  the  language  and  dissertation 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  and  any  additional  requirements 
stipulated  by  the  department  in  which  he  elects  to  obtain  this  degree. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a  more  sound  basis  for 
the  future  work  of  those  hoping  to  devote  their  lives  to  a  career  in 
investigative  medicine  and  biology.  Applicants  will  be  admitted  to 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  past  academic  performance,  evidence  of 
research  bent  and  curiosity,  and  motivation  toward  an  academic  re- 
search career.  It  is  suggested  that  medical  students  undertake  this 
program  at  the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  and 
then  return  to  the  normal  clinical  medical  curriculum.  Such  students 
should  also  expect  to  undertake  one  or  two  years  of  a  postdoctoral 
research  fellowship  in  the  course  of  their  residency  training  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  fully  for  a  research  career. 

Student  Government 

Members  of  the  student  body  elect  an  Honor  Council,  in  which 
each  class  is  represented.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Honor  Council  to  hear 
all  cases  involving  breaches  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
student  body.  All  students  entering  the  School  are  required  to  com- 
ply with  this  system  of  government. 

Medical  Care 

Elbert    L.    Persons,    A.B.,    M.D.,   Physician-in-Charge   and    Professor    of   Medicine. 
Caroline   E.   Helmick,  A.B.,   M.D.,    Woman's  Campus  Physician,  Associate  in   Pre- 
ventive Medicine. 
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With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  full  medical  and  surgical  care  is 
furnished  to  all  regularly  matriculated  medical  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  have  paid  the  quarterly  General  Fee.  This  service  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Physician-in-Charge  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  staff  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  It  includes  hos- 
pitalization (limited  to  thirty  days),  medical  and  surgical  care,  drugs, 
dressings,  x-ray  studies,  and  ward  but  not  special  nursing.  A  charge 
for  board  is  made  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  University  dining  halls. 
Refraction  of  eyes  and  treatment  of  teeth  and  of  all  chronic  and  pre- 
existing conditions,  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  hernia,  elective  surgery, 
chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine  disturbances,  etc.,  or  accidents  or 
illnesses  occurring  during  vacations  or  while  off  the  campus  are  not 
included  in  this  service.  The  cost  of  any  necessary  braces  and  ortho- 
paedic appliances,  as  well  as  of  special  nursing  must  be  borne  by  the 
patient.  If  the  student  has  insurance  providing  hospitalization,  sur- 
gical, or  medical  benefits,  the  benefits  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
his  medical  care. 

Facilities 

Duke  Hospital.  Duke  Hospital,  an  integral  part  of  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center,  has  every  modern  convenience  for  the 
diagnosis,  proper  care,  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  both  ward 
and  private,  white  and  colored,  whether  they  come  from  Durham  or 
from  a  distance.  It  has  660  beds,  including  30  bassinets  for  newborn 
infants,  and  a  nursery  for  20  prematures.  Medicine,  including  derma- 
tology and  neurology,  has  172  beds;  surgery,  including  urology, 
otolaryngology,  opthalmology,  and  orthopaedics,  268  beds;  obstetrics, 
including  gynecology,  64;  psychiatry,  55;  and  pediatrics,  101  beds  for 
children  and  infants.  There  are  300  beds  in  private  and  semiprivate 
rooms,  20  air  conditioned  operating  rooms,  4  obstetrics  delivery  rooms, 
and  ward  and  student  laboratories.  Office  and  examining  rooms  for 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  are  located  in  the  Hospital  and  Out- 
patient Department.  A  four  million  dollar  air-conditioned  wing,  re- 
cently completed,  added  100  private  beds,  private  and  public  clinic 
facilities,  10  operating  rooms,  expanded  x-ray  services,  and  ambulant 
patients'  dining  room,  modern  instructional  space  and  improved 
general  service  facilities.  The  Hospital  has  been  approved  for  intern- 
ships and  residencies  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hos- 
pitals of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  approved  by  the 
joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

Duke  Hospital  and  its  Out-Patient  Clinic  were  opened  for  patients 
on  July  21,  1930.  The  average  daily  census  of  hospital  patients  during 
the  past  year  was  499;  224,700  visits  were  made  to  the  out-patient 
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clinics  during  the  same  period.  50%  of  the  hospital  patients  occupied 
staff  beds  and  50%  of  the  clinic  visits  were  made  to  the  public  out- 
patient clinics.  Patients  came  from  almost  every  county  of  North 
Carolina  and  from  many  states  of  the  Union  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  Private  Diagnostic  Clinic  was  organized  to  co-ordinate  the 
diagnostic  studies,  and  to  give  better  care  to  the  complicated  problems 
arising  in  the  examination  of  private  patients.  The  Clinical  Staff  of 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  forms  the  professional  staff  of  this 
clinic.  The  offices  and  examining  rooms  are  in  Duke  Hospital,  and 
all  of  the  laboratory  and  diagnostic  facilities  of  the  Hospital  and 
School  of  Medicine  are  utilized  by  the  Clinic. 

Veterans  Hospital.  The  Durham  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital is  located  within  walking  distance  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
This  485  bed  general  hospital  was  opened  in  April,  1953.  Its  fulltime 
professional  staff  are  all  members  of  the  faculty  of  Duke  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  house  staff  training  at  Veterans  Hospital 
and  Duke  Hospital  are  closely  integrated. 


Library 


Judith  Farrar,  A.B.    (USC,  1928),  B.S.    (Columbia,  1929),  Librarian  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Literature. 

Polly  Gibbs  Miller,  A.B.    (Meredith,  1950),  Bibliographic  Librarian. 

"To  study  tlie  phenomena  of  disease  without   books  is  to  sail  an  uncharted  sea,   while  to 
study  books  without  patients  is  not  to  go  to  sea  at  aU."     Sir  William  Osler. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Library  of  Duke  University  and  the 
departmental  libraries  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.,  which  have 
1,435,164  volumes  available  for  medical  students,  Duke  Hospital 
Library  contains  70,412  volumes  of  American  and  foreign  medical 
literature  and  subscribes  to  795  current  American  and  foreign  medical 
and  other  scientific  journals.  The  Trent  Collection  contains  approxi- 
mately 4,000  books  in  the  field  of  medical  biography  and  history  and 
2,500  autographs  and  manuscripts.  These  books  and  journals  are 
available  daily  from  8:30  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  for  the  students,  nurses, 
staff,  and  medical  profession. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  APPLICANTS 

Years  of  college  work  required  for  entrance 

3 

Resident  and  Non-resident  tuition  and  fees  for  first  year 

$1200 

Estimated  coBt  of  equipment  (books,  supplies,  etc.)  first  year 

$265 

Estimated  minimum  cost  of  room  and  board  for  first  year 

$600 

Amount  of  non-refundable  application  fee 

$10 

May  give  early  decision  to  applicant  preferring  this  school  but 
offered  a  place  in  another  school 

Yes 

Medical  College  Admission  Test  required 


Yes 


1962-63  FIRST  YEAR  CLASS 


Size  of  first  year  class 

76 

File  application  for 
admission  between 

Aug.  15,  1961 
Dec.     1,  1961 

Applicant  will  be  notified  of 
action  on  his  application 
between 

Nov.  1,  1961 
Feb.   15,  1962 

Amount  of  deposit  fee  re- 
quired on  or  after  January 
15,  1961,  to  hold  place  in 
class  if  applicant  is  accepted 

$50 

Date  entering  class  starts 
program 

Sept.  10,  1962 

Address  inquiries  to : 

Committee  on  Admissions 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine 

Box  3710,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Admission 


/  request  that  great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised  in  ad- 
mitting as  students  only  those  whose  previous  record  shows  a  character, 
determination  and  application  evincing  a  wholesome  and  real  am- 
bition for  life."— James  B.  Duke. 

Intelligence,  character  and  integrity  are  the  essential  qualifications 
for  admission. 

A  premedical  student  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  well- 
rounded  general  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine 
and  not  limit  himself  to  scientific  courses.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  medical  student  with  a  considerable  science  background  enjoys 
no  advantage  over  his  classmates  with  less  premedical  science  prepara- 
tion. The  Admissions  Committee  believes  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  college  load  is  carried  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  specific 
subjects  taken.  The  premedical  student  would  be  better  advised 
to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  interrelations  of  the  basic  sciences  than  to  accumulate  credits 
in  many  courses.  He  should  learn  how  to  work  independently,  to 
observe  critically  and  to  analyze  rather  than  merely  to  store  the  in- 
formation presented.  Good  study  habits  and  use  of  time  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  tools  a  student  can  bring  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
His  choice  of  studies  beyond  those  required  for  admission  should  be 
governed  by  his  own  chief  interests  and  by  the  intellectual  stimulus 
to  be  derived  from  the  work.  In  general  he  should  avoid  courses  in 
subjects  which  are  included  in  the  medical  curriculum. 

Application  for  Admission 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Admissions,  Box  3710,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C.  Please  do 
not  send  a  request  before  August  15th.  Formal  applications  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  only  between  15  August 
and  1  December. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  qualified  applicants  to  all  medical 
schools,  each  student  is  urged  to  apply  to  at  least  four  schools.  In  the 
event  an  applicant  is  accepted  by  another  school  before  he  has  heard 
from  Duke,  and  is  forced  to  secure  that  acceptance  with  a  deposit,  he 
may  request  an  earlier  consideration  by  our  Committee. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  A  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  of  approved  college  credit 
is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  school.     It  must  include: 

(1;  Two  years  of  English  of  which  the  second  year  should  be 
chiefiv  expository  English  composition. 

(2)  Two  years  of  chemistry,  the  first  inorganic  and  the  second 
analytic  and  organic. 

(3)  One  year  of  college  physics. 

(4)  One  year  of  biology. 

(5)  One  year  of  mathematics. 

2.  Medical  College  Admission  Test.  This  test  is  required  of  all 
applicants.  It  is  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  This  test  is  given  at  many  of 
the  colleges  throughout  the  country  in  May  and  October  of  each  year. 
Arrangements  for  taking  this  test  should  be  made  by  the  student 
through  his  premedical  advisor. 

Selection 

Selection  is  made  between  September  15  and  February  15  for  the 
students  entering  the  following  September.  The  data  on  each  candi- 
date are  carefully  screened  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  A  per- 
sonal interview  will  be  arranged  for  those  with  satisfactory  credentials. 
If  the  distance  from  Durham  is  permissible  the  interview  is  conducted 
here;  otherwise  the  candidates  are  referred  to  our  regional  representa- 
tives. Main  factors  are  evaluated  by  the  Committee  in  the  selection 
process.  In  the  end  those  students  are  admitted  who  show  the  most 
promise  for  exceptional  future  practice  of  medicine.  The  candidate 
is  notified  as  soon  as  possible  whether  or  not  he  has  been  accepted. 
If  he  has  been  accepted  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  deposit  of  $50.00  by 
the  succeeding  January  15  in  order  to  insure  enrollment.  This  de- 
posit is  applied  toward  tuition.  Inasmuch  as  admission  must  be 
offered  a  considerable  period  in  advance  of  matriculation  the  admis- 
sion must  be  provisional  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  re- 
maining college  work.  In  addition  a  physical  examination  is  neces- 
sarv  prior  to  enrollment. 

Advanced  Standing 

Applications  for  transfer  into  the  second  and  third  vear  classes  will 
be  considered  only  if  space  permits.  No  applications  for  entrance  to 
the  fourth  vear  will  be  considered.  For  entrance  to  the  third  year, 
Part  I  of  the  National  Board  of  Examination  will  be  required  as  evi- 
dence of  satisfactory  accomplishment  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  two 
years. 


Curriculum 


The  academic  year  consists  of  thirty-six  weeks.  For  third  and 
fourth-year  students  there  will  be  four  terms  of  nine  weeks  each.  In 
the  first  two  years  the  instructional  program  does  not  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  above  terms,  but  rather  involves  interdepartmental  correlations. 
The  third  year  is  made  up  of  nine-week  terms  of  medicine,  surgery, 
obstetrics-gynecology  and  psychiatry.  The  fourth  year  is  comprised 
of  nine-week  terms  of  medicine,  surgery  and  pediatrics  and  one  term 
as  an  elective.  Elective  courses  have  been  organized  for  small  groups, 
or  the  time  may  be  utilized  in  independent  work  (including  research) 
in  any  department,  clinical  or  preclinical.  Arrangements  for  taking 
such  courses  or  doing  other  work  are  made  through  the  Curriculum 
Committee.  The  entire  curriculum  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  a  portion  of  their  medical  school 
work  at  other  schools.  Permission  must  be  obtained  in  advance  from 
the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  and  the  full  tuition  at  Duke  must 
be  paid  for  that  quarter.  If  the  charges  at  the  school  at  which  the 
work  is  taken  are  less  than  those  at  Duke  they  will  be  paid  by  Duke 
and  if  more  the  difference  must  be  made  up  by  the  student.  At  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  another  school  an  examination  in  the 
subject  may  be  conducted  by  the  department  at  this  medical  school. 

Promotion 

Promotion  committees  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
offering  instruction  in  those  years  periodically  review  the  records  of 
students.  The  Committee  on  Health  Affairs,  acting  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  promotion  committees  promotes  those  qualified,  warns 
those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory,  places  on  probation  those  whose 
work  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  requests  the  resignation  of  those  con- 
sidered unpromising  candidates  for  the  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A 
student  wishing  to  appeal  this  decision  may  do  so  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  within  two  weeks  of  his  notification. 

The  Committee  on  Health  Affairs  reserves  the  right  to  require 
the  withdrawal  of  any  student  at  any  time  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  its  members,  he  should  not  continue  his  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  comprehensive  examination  will 
be  given  covering  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  Each  student  will 
be  requested  to  take  Part  I  of  some  State  Board  examination  or  the 
National  Boards. 
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Fees  and  Expenses 

Listed  below  is  a  table  of  the  approximate  expenses  per  nine 
months  academic  year  of  the  School  of  Medicine: 

Tuition  and  fees   $1200.00 

Board 600.00 

Room    270.00 

Books 100.00 

Laundry    100.00 

Insurance,  instruments  and  incidentals* 150.00 

$2420.00 

One  fourth  of  the  total  fees  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
nine- week  term.  A  fine  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  late  registration  after 
the  first  5  days  of  the  term.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  any  term  in 
which  the  tuition  has  not  been  paid  whether  the  work  has  been  done 
here  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  students  to  attempt  outside  work  to  defray 
their  expenses  during  the  academic  year.  The  curriculum  is  so 
crowded  that  the  results  usually  are  disastrous  to  their  health  and 
academic  standing. 

Information  about  rooms  in  the  Men's  Graduate  Center  and  Ep- 
worth  Hall  on  the  Woman's  College  Campus  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Duke  University  Housing  Bureau,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C.  Information  concerning  loans,  fellowships,  and  awards 
is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

*  Microscope,  sphygmomanometer,  ophthalmoscope,  otoscope,  and  other  equipment,  which 
are  required  of  each  student  and  which  must  conform  to  rigid  standards,  may  be  obtained 
on  a  rental  basis  from  the  University. 


Departments  of  Instruction 


Anatomy 

The  required  courses  of  instruction  in  human  anatomy  constitute 
about  half  of  the  integrated  curriculum  of  the  first  year.  The  gross 
anatomy  of  the  head,  neck  and  trunk  is  studied  during  the  first  14 
weeks,  histology  during  the  first  10  weeks,  neuroanatomy  during  the 
28th  to  36th  weeks.  The  gross  anatomy  of  the  limbs  is  studied  during 
the  28th  to  36th  weeks.  All  of  the  above  are  integrated  with  the 
other  material  studied  during  the  first  year.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  study  of  the  material  in  the  laboratory.  In  an  attempt  to  utilize 
more  fully  the  laboratory  time,  audi-visual  educational  methods  are 
employed  as  fully  as  possible.  These  techniques  consist  of  colored 
motion  pictures  of  demonstration  dissections,  closed-circuit  television, 
colored  lantern  slides,  and  motion  pictures,  both  embryologic  and 
neurologic.  All  of  the  instruction  is  designed  to  be  as  informal  and  as 
nearly  individual  as  possible.  General  principles  and  the  functional 
viewpoint  of  living  anatomy  are  stressed  in  the  hope  that  the  student 
may  be  stimulated  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Whenever  possible,  fresh  tissues  and  living  cells  are 
made  available  for  examination,  and  clinical  cases  exemplifying 
anatomical  principles  are  studied  whenever  they  are  available. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Radiology,  the  stu- 
dents are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  portions  of  the  living  human 
body  as  revealed  by  the  fluoroscope  and  roentgenograph.  The  follow- 
ing elective  courses  are  offered: 

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy.  Using  dissections  already  prepared, 
weekly  demonstrations  of  selected  regions  or  systems  are  made  by  the 
members  of  the  group.  Sixth  quarter— Two  hours  per  week  by  ar- 
rangement.   Second-year  students  in  groups  of  10. 

Review  in  Anatomy.  During  the  sixth  quarter,  a  review  in  anat- 
omy will  be  presented  by  the  audio-visual  education  methods  outlined 
above,  covering  gross  and  neuro-anatomy,  and  histology. 

Special  Neuro-anatomy.  Laboratory  work  and  conferences  upon 
selected  portions  of  the  human  central  nervous  system.  Limited  to  6 
junior  or  senior  students.    Two  hours  weekly  by  arrangement. 

Brain  modeling.  Free-hand  reconstruction  in  clay,  from  gross 
and  sectioned  material,  of  the  chief  tracts  and  nuclei  of  the  human 
brain  stem.     By  arrangement— 4  to  10  students. 
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Experimental  Neurology.  An  operative  and  laboratory  study  of 
the  effect  of  various  lesions  upon  the  central  and  peripheral  portions 
of  the  nervous  system.  4  to  8  junior  and  senior  students  by  arrange- 
ment.    Prerequisite— operative  surgery. 

Advanced  Studies  in  Anatomy.  These  may  be  arranged  at  any 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff. 

Review  for  Orthopaedic  Anatomy.  A  one  hour  weekly  review  of 
the  anatomy  related  to  orthopaedic  surgery. 

Review  of  Surgical  Anatomy.  A  one  hour  weekly  review  of  the 
anatomy  related  to  general  surgery. 

Anatomy  Seminar.  One  hour  weekly  meeting  of  students  and  staff 
in  which  current  research  problems  in  anatomy  are  presented. 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  the  Physiological  and  Anatomical 
Bases  of  Behavior.  Weekly  meeting  of  students  and  staff  in  which 
current  problems  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Psychology  Behavior 
will  be  presented.  Many  of  the  presentations  will  be  made  by  visiting 
scholars  who  will  also  be  available  for  small  group  discussions. 

Biochemistry 

The  required  course  in  biochemistry  for  first-year  students  is  given 
over  a  period  of  twenty  weeks  in  mid-year.  The  first  phase  is  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the  materials  fundamental  to  all  life, 
proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  the  nature  of  enzymatic  action. 
This  is  followed  by  consideration  of  those  events  in  intermediary 
metabolism  common  to  the  life  of  all  mammalian  cells.  The  special 
metabolism  of  muscle,  kidney,  bone,  erythrocytes,  liver,  connective 
tissue,  and  the  chemical  aspects  of  digestion,  respiration,  electrolyte, 
acid-base  and  fluid  balance  are  presented  with  relation  to  the  study 
of  the  physiology  of  these  organs  so  as  to  facilitate  integration  and 
correlation  of  the  two  disciplines. 

Since  the  success  of  the  students  in  this  course  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  adequacy  and  ready  availability  of  their  premedical 
training,  it  is  urged  that  all  students  review  the  fundamental  laws, 
theories,  and  facts  of  chemistry  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
A  circular  outlining  the  topics  requiring  special  attention  is  sent  to 
all  students  upon  admission.  Additional  copies  of  the  circular  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  Office. 

Biochemical  Research.  The  facilities  of  the  department,  including 
various  types  of  research  equipment  and  the  clinical  material  of  the 
blood  chemistry  laboratory,  are  available  to  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents for  independent  or  supervised  investigations.    Chemical  investi- 
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gations  of  problems  in  biochemistry  or  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical 
and  pathologic  departments  also  may  be  conducted. 

Physical  Biochemistry.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course  is 
given  in  the  fall  term  in  alternate  years. 

Nucleic  Acids.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course  is  given  in 
the  spring  term  in  alternate  years. 

Intermediary  Metabolism.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course 
given  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms. 

Comparative  Biochemistry.  A  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar  course 
given  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms  in  alternate  years. 

Medicine 

Clinical  Diagnosis.  This  course  is  initiated  in  the  third  term  of 
the  second  year  by  introductory  lectures,  case  discussions,  and  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  physical  examination  and  history  taking.  Early 
in  the  course,  students  begin  work  at  the  bedside  in  the  examination 
of  selected  patients.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  instruc- 
tion individually  and  in  small  groups.  The  interpretation  and 
pathologic  physiology  of  abnormal  findings  are  stressed.  Instruction 
in  the  more  specialized  methods  of  examination  is  provided  by  co- 
ordinating the  lectures,  case  discussions  and  individual  student  instruc- 
tion from  the  departments  of  Medicine,  Neurology,  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  Pediatrics,  Psychiatry,  Radiology,  and  Surgery.  In  ad- 
dition, the  lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  in  Clinical  Microscopy 
are  coordinated  with  the  over-all  program.  This  plan  of  teaching 
continues  in  the  fourth  quarter,  when  special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
student  correlation  of  the  history,  physical  findings,  and  pathologic 
physiology  in  the  individual  patient  problem. 

Clinical  Microscopy  is  given  in  the  second  year.  This  course,  along 
with  lectures  and  assignments  providing  practice  in  history  taking  and 
physical  diagnosis,  comprises  an  introduction  to  medicine  designed 
to  equip  the  student  to  participate  in  patient  care  on  the  wards  and 
in  the  clinics.  The  essentials  of  hematology  are  reviewed.  Laboratory 
work  includes  blood  cell  counts,  the  preparation  and  interpretation 
of  blood  films,  and  the  examination  of  fresh  material,  such  as  urine, 
stools,  spinal  fluids,  sputum,  transudates,  and  exudates.  Second-year 
and  senior  students  are  given  opportunities  for  special  work  and  for 
investigation.  This  course  is  supplemented  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  by  hematology  conferences  and  by  daily  ward  and  laboratory 
rounds. 

Cutaneous  Medicine  and  Syphilology.     Instruction  consisting  of 
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lectures,  seminars,  the  study  and  treatment  of  patients  in   the  out- 
patient clinics  and  on  the  wards  is  offered. 

Junior  and  Senior  Medicine.  The  medical  students  are  assigned 
as  clinical  clerks  to  the  medical  wards  of  Duke  Hospital  and  the 
Durham  VA  Hospital  and  to  the  medical  outpatient  clinic. 

Division  of  Endocrinology 

The  Division  of  Endocrinology  was  organized  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Hamblen  in  1936  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  In  1955  it  was  reorganized  as  an  integrated  service  with 
a  staff  drawn  from  several  clinical  and  preclinical  departments.  Its 
objective  is  to  give  comprehensive  training  in  basic  and  clinical 
endocrinology  and  metabolism  particularly  at  the  postgraduate  level. 
Although  individual  senior  staff  members  have  their  own  special 
clinical  and  research  programs,  the  division  is  organized  so  that  clinics, 
conferences,  ward  rounds  and  seminars  are  partcipated  in  as  joint 
ventures  by  the  entire  staff.  The  endocrine  laboratory  and  its  services 
are  available  to  all  members  of  the  staff  equally.  Resident  physicians 
from  Medicine,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  Pediatrics  rotate 
through  the  endocrine  division.  At  any  one  time  there  are  usually 
four  residents  assigned  to  the  division.  Clinical  and  research  fellows 
and  trainees  are  assigned  to  individual  senior  staff  members,  depend- 
ing on  their  major  interest,  but  all  participate  essentially  equally 
in   the  clinics,   teaching  rounds,   conferences,  etc. 

The  Endocrine  Clinic  meets  three  mornings  and  the  Metabolism- 
Diabetes  Clinic  one  morning  each  week.  All  fellows  have  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  these  clinics  and  in  addition  the  clinical  fellows 
assist  in  the  care  of  the  private  patients  with  endocrine  and  metabolic 
disturbances  including  diabetes.  Twice  a  month  the  endocrine  clinic 
meets  jointly  with  the  neurosurgical  tumor  follow-up  clinic  to  review 
patients  with  pituitary  tumors  and  related  brain  lesions.  Ward  rounds 
on  in-patients  are  held  from  4-5  p.m.  four  afternoons  a  week.  An 
endocrine  conference  is  conducted  weekly.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
supporting  service  (Medicine,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  and  Pedi- 
atrics) has  special  conferences,  lectures  and  seminars  of  endocrine 
interest  which  are  available  to  the  staff. 

Microbiology 

Bacteriology,  Immunology,  and  Mycology.  The  required  course 
is  given  in  the  first  term  of  the  second  year.  An  intensive  study  is 
made  of  the  common  bacteria,  fungi,  and  viruses  which  cause  disease 
in  man.     The  scope  of  the  laboratory  course  is  reasonably  wide  and 
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acquaints  the  student  with  all  the  methods  and  procedures  employed 
in  bacteriologic  laboratories.  Most  of  the  lecture  time  is  devoted  to 
the  immunologic  and  epidemiologic  aspects  of  infection.  The  in- 
struction is  designed  to  give  the  students  a  clear  conception  of:  (1) 
how  organisms  gain  entrance  to  the  body,  (2)  the  type  of  poisons 
which  they  produce,  (3)  the  nature  of  the  immune  bodies  which  are 
produced  by  the  host,  and  (4)  the  methods  of  preventing  the  disease 
by  active  and  passive  immunization. 

Research  Microbiology.  Opportunities  for  original  investigations 
are  afforded  a  few  specially  qualified  students. 

Clinical  Microbiology.  During  their  clinical  clerkships  on  medi- 
cine (one  quarter  each  for  junior  and  senior  classes),  the  students  may 
perform  the  routine  and  special  bacteriologic  work  of  the  patients 
assigned  to  them  on  the  teaching  service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology  and  in  parallel  with  the  Biologic  Division 
of  the  medical  clinic. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Second  year  students  receive  22  hours  of  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  Obstetrics,  Gynecology  and  Endocrinology  during  their 
course  in  physical  diagnosis  in  the  sixth  quarter. 

During  one  quarter  of  the  junior  year  each  student  group  attends 
Ward  Rounds  at  8:30  a.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays; 
Preoperative  and  Predelivery  Conferences  on  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays; 
tutorials  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays;  Pathology  Con- 
ferences on  Thursdays  and  Staff  Meetings  on  Fridays  with  members 
of  the  staff  and  the  staff  of  other  departments.  They  also  attend  an 
Endocrine  Clinic  once  a  week;  an  abnormal  Obstetric  Clinic  once  a 
week:  and  the  regular  Out  Patient  Clinic  five  times  weekly  for  nine 
weeks. 

The  students  during  their  nine  weeks  in  the  junior  year  are  also 
assigned  patients  on  the  Obstetric  and  Gynecologic  Wards. 

Pathology 

General  Pathology,:  The  course  in  general  pathology  is  given  during 
the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  second  year.  The  fundamentals  of 
pathology  are  presented  to  the  student  by  a  correlated  study  of  gross 
and  microscopic  material  illustrating  the  structural  changes  in  disease. 
Lectures  developing  broad  concepts  of  disease  processes  are  given  by 
the  members  of  the  senior  staff.  Conferences  with  small  groups  of 
students  under  the  guidance  of  a  staff  member  are  scheduled  for  pur- 
poses of  more  intimate  discussion.    The  emphasis  is  placed  on  etiology 
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and  pathogenesis  of  disease  and  the  experimental  approach  to  an 
understanding  of  disease.  Animal  experiments  performed  either  by 
students  or  by  demonstrators  are  used  to  correlate  functional  and 
structural  changes  in  disease.  The  group  work  is  supplemented  by 
weekly  conferences  involving  the  class  as  a  whole  and  dealing  with 
problems  presented  by  current  autopsies  and  with  other  problems  of 
general  importance.  Student  collaboration  in  post-mortem  studies 
is  required.  Cases  thus  studied  are  presented  by  the  student  before 
the  class  under  the  direction  of  the  staff;  this  takes  the  form  of  a 
clinical-pathologic  conference  in  which  each  student  plays  a  particular 
role. 

Elective  Courses.  Special  courses  in  pathology  are  given  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  general  pathology.  These  courses 
are  available  through  special  arrangement. 

Clinical-Pathologic  Conference  (CPC):  A  weekly  clinical-pathologic 
conference  for  advanced  study  is  held  on  Saturdays.  It  is  open  to  all 
persons  interested.  Attendance  by  all  the  students  is  expected.  Mis- 
cellaneous weekly  pathologic  conferences  dealing  with  current  cases 
under  treatment  on  the  various  services  are  held  for  instruction  of 
the  staffs  concerned. 

Student  Research.  Research  facilities  are  provided  for  interested 
students.  Those  who  desire  to  carry  out  investigative  work  are  given 
every  encouragement  and  are  allowed  to  work  independently  or  in 
collaboration  with  the  staff. 

Postgraduate  Instruction:  The  Department  is  composed  of  senior 
members,  fellows  and  resident  staff.  The  fellows  and  residents  are 
active  teachers  as  well  as  advanced  students  of  disease.  Ample 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  career  in  the  field  of  pathology 
is  provided  for  these  men. 

Medicolegal  Instruction:  The  department  works  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  North  Carolina  State  Medical  Examiner  System. 
Special  medicolegal  investigation  for  others  are  undertaken  from  time 
to  time.  The  department  collaborates  with  other  departments  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  and  Law  in  a  course  in  legal  medicine  that  is 
given  in  alternate  years. 

Pediatrics 

First-year  medical  students  receive  twenty  hours  instruction  in 
normal  growth  and  development  and  in  patterns  of  behavior.  There 
is  a  nine  weeks  course  in  pediatrics  during  the  junior  or  senior  year, 
the  time  being  equally  divided  between  clinic  and  ward  services. 
Students  participate  in  the  morning  subspecialty  clinics,  the  well  baby 
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clinics  and  afternoon  general  medical  pediatric  clinics,  seeing  both 
new  and  return  patients.  Each  week  a  one  hour  conference  is  held  at 
the  end  of  the  following  specialty  clinics:  hematology,  metabolism, 
neurology,  cardio-renal,  allergy,  convulsive  disorders,  behavior  prob- 
lems, endocrinology  and  well  baby  care.  Each  afternoon,  there  is  a 
one  hour  conference  in  the  general  pediatric  clinic  with  informal  pres- 
entation and  discussion  of  patients.  On  the  wards,  the  students 
assist  as  clinical  clerks  and  are  assigned  patients  in  rotation.  They 
make  daily  rounds  with  the  staff.  Pediatric  nursing  procedures  are 
demonstrated  by  the  nursing  supervisor.  The  different  subspecialty 
groups— cardiology,  hematology,  allergy,  endocrinology,  dermatology, 
metabolism— make  ward  rounds  weekly.  A  joint  conference  with  the 
senior  and  resident  staff  is  held  twice  weekly  on  topics  of  pediatric 
interest,  clinicopathologic  discussions,  case  presentations  and  for  guest 
lecturers.  There  is  a  weekly  radiology  conference  at  which  all  in- 
teresting cases  of  the  week  are  presented  and  discussed  with  the 
radiologist.  Each  student  prepares  a  paper  on  a  pediatric  subject 
of  his  own  choosing  which  they  present  to  the  entire  group  in  an 
informal  discussion.  Senior  students  may  spend  two  weeks  in  general 
practice  with  Instructors  in  General  Practice. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  pediatric  first  year  residencies,  there  are 
four  in  which  six  months  each  are  spent  in  obstetrics  and  pediatrics 
for  graduates  who  plan  to  enter  general  practice.  Six  second-year 
residencies  and  three  third-year  residencies  are  available. 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

The  course  in  medical  physiology  is  given  during  the  first  year. 
There  are  lectures,  laboratories  and  conferences  each  week  in  which 
are  presented  the  general  principles  of  human  physiology  and  their 
general  application  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  physiology, 
anatomy  and  biochemistry  courses  are  closely  integrated. 

The  course  in  pharmacology  is  taught  in  the  Spring  of  the  second 
year.  Lectures,  laboratories  and  conferences  deal  with  the  mode  of 
action  of  drugs  in  terms  of  biochemical  and  physiological  processes. 

Physiologic  and  Phannacologic  Research.  The  facilities  of  the 
department  include  modern  types  of  research  equipment.  There  are 
special  facilities  for  research  in  the  fields  of  respiration,  high  altitude 
physiology,  circulation  and  cellular  metabolism.  Properly  qualified 
students  are  encouraged  to  undertake  original  research  in  physiology 
and  pharmacology  under  direction  of  various  members  of  the  staff. 

Seminars.  Each  fall  term  a  seminar  for  graduate  students  in 
physiology  is  conducted  by  the  staff. 
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Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health 

Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health.  In  the  second  year  there 
is  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  provide  some  basic  orientation  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  that  disease  has  a  community  as  well  as  a  personal 
aspect  and  that  the  social  component  of  illness  is  an  important  force 
in  the  work  ot  the  doctor  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
methods  and  goals  of  preventive  medicine  are  illustrated  and  discussed 
in  relation  to  specific  diseases.  The  student  is  oriented  in  the  methods 
of  public  health  administration  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  role 
played  by  the  practicing  physician.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
collection  of  vital  statistics  and  the  methods  of  epidemiology  are  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  factors  involved  in  providing 
medical  care  to  the  community.  The  physician's  role  in  legal  and 
industrial  medicine  are  also  considered.  The  court  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  give  the  student  a  point  of  view  which  he  may  incorporate 
in  his  future  activities  in  clinical  medicine. 

Psychiatry 

The  objectives  of  the  undergraduate  teaching  program  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  are  to:  (a)  bring  to  the  medical  student  the 
basic  information  which  he  requires  to  comprehend  his  role  in  the 
community  as  a  physician,  to  understand  his  relationship  with  patients, 
to  appreciate  the  impact  of  disease  upon  the  patient,  and  to  under- 
stand the  influence  of  the  psychic  processes  upon  the  behavior  and 
physiological  functioning  of  the  patient;  (b)  provide  the  student  with 
the  knowledge  of  interviewing  techniques  and  psychotherapeutic  skills 
which  can  be  utilized  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

Instruction  begins  in  the  first  year.  Approximately  76  hours  are 
devoted  to  personality  development,  maturing  and  aging,  and  the 
effect  of  the  environment  upon  the  individual.  Teaching  methods 
include  lectures,  the  clinical  demonstration  of  normal  children,  adults 
and  patients,  and  small  group  discussions.  During  the  second  year, 
psychiatric  concepts  are  presented  which  consider  in  some  detail  the 
topography  of  the  mind,  the  common  mental  mechanisms,  the  concept 
of  the  unconscious,  and  the  effects  of  these  various  factors  on  disease. 
Interviewing  techniques  are  given  considerable  attention,  and  the 
student  is  given  his  first  opportunity  to  observe  and  work  with 
patients.  In  the  third  year,  the  student  is  assigned  for  a  nine-week 
period  to  the  In-Patient  Service  and  to  the  Psychosomatic  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  During  this  time  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  come  in  contact  with  patients  who  have  a  wide  variety  of  emotional 
disorders.      Emphasis   is   placed   upon  recognition   and   treatment  of 
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mental  disturbances  and  the  proper  referral  of  seriously  disturbed 
patients.  During  the  senior  year,  the  student,  under  close  supervision, 
conducts  psychotherapeutic  interviews  and  observes  the  psycho- 
therapeutic efforts  of  a  senior  psychiatrist.  One  afternoon  a  week  is 
allotted  throughout  the  year  for  this  purpose. 

Specialty  training  in  the  field  of  Psychiatry  is  offered  professionally 
qualified  physicians  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  intern- 
ship. Completion  of  such  training  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  major  areas  of 
residency  training  are  the  Psychiatric  In-Patient  Service,  the  Adult 
Out-Patient  Clinic,  Psychosomatic  Medicine,  and  the  Durham  Child 
Guidance  Clinic. 

Radiology 

Radiology  teaching  starts  in  the  first  year.  X-rays  are  made  on 
anatomy  cadavers  and  these  are  studied  by  students  during  dissection. 
Radiologic  discussions  are  presented  to  section  groups.  In  the  second 
year,  student  groups  get  further  sectional  training.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  aids  of  roentgenology  in  diag- 
nostic problems.    The  correct  use  of  x-rays  in  diagnosis  is  stressed. 

In  1960  the  Radiation  Therapy  Wing  was  completed.  This  is  a  16 
room  addition  to  the  Department  of  Radiology  and  houses  the  entire 
radiation  therapy,  cancer  teaching  and  cancer  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  are  two  supervoltage  rooms;  one  with  3600  curie  Cobalt 
60  machine,  the  other  with  a  Cesium  137  unit  for  head  and  neck, 
mouth  and  lip  cancer.  There  is  a  280  kilovolt  conventional  x-ray 
therapy  machine.  There  is  a  superficial  therapy  x-ray  machine. 
The  radium  unit  is  complete  with  housing  facilities  and  working  area 
for  1000  milligrams  of  radium  or  Co60  equivalent.  In  addition  to 
examining  rooms  and  viewing  rooms  there  is  one  large  lecture  hall 
in  which  tumor  clinics  and  student  conferences  are  held. 

Therapeutic  radiology  is  given  each  quarter  in  the  senior  year. 
Tumor  clinics  run  throughout  the  year.  At  these  sessions  the  general 
problem  of  the  treatment  of  benign,  inflammatory  and  malignant 
lesions  by  x-ray  and  radium  is  discussed,  and  accepted  views  of  the 
combination  of  these  therapeutic  agents  with  surgery  are  emphasized. 
Representative  cases  are  demonstrated,  and  the  follow-up  results  are 
particularly  stressed.    The  tumor  clinic  is  active  in  all  specialties. 

A  limited  number  of  senior  students  are  permitted  to  attend  rou- 
tine film  reading  sessions  in  the  Department  of  Radiology.  They  are 
also  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  fluoroscopic  examinations  and 
shown  the  many  pitfalls  of  the  inexperienced  fluoroscopist. 

X-ray  conferences  are  scheduled  with  each  specialty  in  the  X-ray 
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Conference  room  with  weekly  schedules.  All  x-ray  cases  on  the 
service  of  the  preceding  week  are  shown  and  briefly  discussed  for 
benefit  of  the  house  staff  and  attending  students.  Weekly  conferences, 
including  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Orthopaedics,  Neurosurgery, 
Thoracic  surgery,  Pediatrics,  Cardiac,  Gastro-intestinal,  Urology,  are 
held  and  used  as  part  of  the  teaching  program.  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day afternoons  special  x-ray  conferences  of  x-ray  pathology  are  held. 
X-ray  pathology  conference  5  to  6  p.m.  each  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
the  autopsy  room. 

Each  Wednesday  evening  a  conference  is  held  by  the  members  of 
the  x-ray  staff  and  visiting  radiologists.  Difficult  cases  are  brought  up 
for  discussion  and  diagnosis. 

A  regional  x-ray  conference  is  held  the  last  Thursday  in  each 
month,  alternating  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

A  complete  radioisotope  laboratory  facility  is  available  for  the 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  applications  of  radioisotopes.  Radio-iodine 
is  used  routinely  in  the  evaluation  of  thyroid  function  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hyperthyroidism  and  thyroid  carcinoma.  Other  isotopes  also 
are  used  clinically. 

An  investigative  program  using  radioisotope  labeled  materials 
concerned  with  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal tract.  As  a  result,  routine  clinical  tests  using  radioisotope  labeled 
compounds  are  now  in  use  in  the  evaluation  of  gastro-intestinal 
function.  Other  research  programs  in  progress  are  concerned  with 
cardiovascular,  pulmonary  and  renal  function,  both  in  normal  and 
abnormal  patients. 

A  training  program  in  the  physics,  radiation  protection,  routine 
handling,  and  application  of  radioisotopes  in  medicine  is  a  part  of 
the  Radiology  Resident's  Program. 

Surgery 

General  Surgery.  In  the  second  year,  the  students  attend  lectures 
and  demonstrations  in  surgical  physical  diagnosis  which  are  integrated 
with  the  over-all  course  in  Physical  Diagnosis.  Thev  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  patients  with  surgical  diseases  under  the 
supervision  of  a  surgical  instructor.  In  another  phase  of  the  second 
year  surgical  program,  a  four  week  course  is  given  in  "Defense  Surgery" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  MEND  program.  Various  aspects  of  trau- 
matic surgery  and  simple  life  saving  procedures  are  taught  to  each 
individual  student  on  experimental  animals  under  conditions  closely 
simulating  those  in  human  surgery.  The  course  includes  a  one  day 
visit  to  Fort  Bragg  for  a  demonstration  of  the  management  of  mass 
casualties.     A   two  week  course  in  radiation  biology  given  by   the 
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Department  of  Radiology  is  integrated  with  the  surgical  program. 
The  junior  students,  during  their  surgical  quarter,  are  assigned  to  the 
wards  as  clinical  clerks  in  general  and  thoracic  surgery,  plastic  surgery 
and  neuosurgery.  During  one  half  of  the  quarter,  they  are  assigned 
to  the  wards  at  the  V.A.  Hospital.  The  students  usually  assist  in  the 
operative  treatment  of  their  patients.  The  surgical  students  in  the 
senior  year  are  assigned  to  all  Surgical  Clinics  and,  in  addition, 
serve  as  clinical  clerks  working  on  the  wards  in  Orthopaedics,  Urology, 
Otolaryngology  and  Ophthalmology.  In  groups  of  two  for  the  pro- 
portionate time  available  they  are  assigned  in  rotation  to  the  operating 
room  for  Anesthesia  and  to  the  emergency  division  of  the  Out-Patient 
Clinic  for  experience  in  the  diagnosis  and  care  of  urgent  conditions. 

Anest)iesiology  Division.  Second  year  students  are  instructed  in 
the  fundamentals  of  anesthesia  during  operative  procedures  on  ani- 
mals. They  also  are  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  anesthetic 
drugs  and  techniques  during  the  course  in  pharmacology.  Third  year 
students  are  given  a  series  of  lectures  stressing  cardiac  arrest  and  re- 
suscitation, oxygen  therapy  techniques  and  treatment  of  the  patient 
in  shock.  Senior  year  students  are  given  a  ten  day  concentrated 
course  of  training  in  the  practical  administration  of  anesthetics,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  observe  and  administer  anesthetics  under  the 
supervision  of  staff  anesthesiologists. 

Neurosurgical  Division.  During  all  four  quarters,  separate  weekly 
ward  rounds  are  held  for  the  junior  and  senior  surgical  groups.  Em- 
phasis in  these  rounds  is  placed  upon  the  recognition  of  neurosurgical 
problems,  followed  by  observation  of  the  operative  and  post-operative 
procedures.  Weekly  x-ray  and  pathological  conferences  are  held,  and 
these  may  be  attended  by  interested  individuals.  Tumor  clinic  con- 
ferences are  held  bi-monthly,  on  each  second  and  third  Thursday  of 
the  month. 

Ophthalmologic  Division.  Second-year  students  as  a  part  of  the 
course  in  physical  diagnosis  are  instructed  in  the  use  and  application 
of  the  ophthalmoscope,  perimeter,  and  other  diagnostic  instruments 
commonly  used  in  Ophthalmology.  Fourth-year  students  are  assigned 
for  one  week  (39  hours)  to  the  ophthalmic  division  where  opportunity 
is  provided  for  instruction  in  ophthalmic  disease,  in  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmic  emergencies,  and  in  recognition  of  ophthalmic  signs  useful 
in  the  over-all  evaluation  of  the  patient  in  relation  to  systematic 
disease.  Fourth-year  students  attend  weekly  rounds  in  medical 
ophthalmoscopy  and  neurophthalmology  during  the  surgical  assign- 
ment. An  elective  is  offered  during  the  free  period  for  students  in- 
terested in  ophthalmology. 

Orthopaedic  Division.   During  the  surgical  quarters  the  junior  and 
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senior  students  attend  weekly  rounds  in  orthopaedics  and  fractures. 
Students  in  their  senior  surgical  quarter  are  assigned  in  rotation  to 
the  orthopaedic  clinics.  These  students  also  attend  all  orthopaedic 
staff  rounds,  assist  in  orthopaedic  operating  rooms  and  attend  the 
Journal  Club  meeting  and  all  basic  science  lectures  for  the  graduate 
students.  An  elective  course  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  limited  to 
three  students,  is  offered  during  the  junior  and  senior  surgical  quar- 
ters. Also  elective  courses  are  offered  in  physical  therapy  and  in 
cerebral  palsy  during  these  quarters.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
the  students  who  so  desire  to  do  research  or  experimental  work.  The 
students  may  also  attend  the  state  orthopaedic  clinics. 

Otolaryngologic  Division.  An  introductory  course  of  five  hours' 
instruction  in  the  use  of  otolaryngological  instruments,  with  a  review 
of  normal  anatomy,  is  given  to  second  year  students.  Senior  students 
in  the  surgical  quarter  are  assigned  for  two  weeks  to  the  service, 
during  which  time  they  devote  their  duties  to  out-patient,  ward  work 
—both  public  and  private,  operating  room  and  are  available  for  all 
ward  rounds.  Nine  hours  of  didactic  lectures  are  given  in  the  surgi- 
cal quarter.  A  hearing-speech  clinic  has  been  initiated.  Evaluation 
of  hearing  is  being  done  with  specialized  equipment  in  sound-treated- 
rooms.  Time-consuming  hearing  tests,  such  as  galvanic  skin  response, 
are  done  by  special  appointments. 

Plastic,  Maxillofacial  and  Oral  Surgery  Division.  Didactic  lectures 
and  patient  demonstrations  are  given  to  both  the  third  and  fourth 
year  students  to  familiarize  them  with  the  basic  principles  of  wound 
healing  and  repair,  plastic,  reconstructive  and  reparative  procedures. 
Beside  ward  rounds,  demonstrations  are  held  twice  weekly  to  illustrate 
the  phenomena  of  trauma,  disease  and  reconstruction.  Third  year 
students  are  assigned  plastic  surgery  cases  and  patients  and  follow  them 
from  admission  to  the  operating  room  and  through  convalescence 
until  discharge  from  the  hospital.  Fourth  year  students  work  in  the 
plastic  surgery  clinic  which  meets  each  afternoon,  Monday  through 
Friday,  with  special  reference  to  Wednesday  which  is  the  plastic 
surgery  and  oncology  return  or  follow-up  day.  Opportunity  is 
afforded  interested  students  to  observe  moulage,  cast  work,  cosmetic 
restoration  of  color  and  the  making  of  prosthetic  appliances,  etc. 
Associated  closely  and  allied  with  the  Division  of  Plastic  Surgery  are 
Oral  Surgery,  Medical  Speech  Pathology,  and  Orthodontics.  Oral 
Surgery  conducts  ward  and  teaching  rounds  of  particular  interest  to 
the  junior  students  at  Duke  Hospital  and  at  the  V.A.  Hospital.  The 
Oral  Surgery  Clinic  is  in  operation  five  and  one-half  days  a  week,  and 
consultations  and  pre-  and  post-operative  care  of  patients  are  con- 
ducted daily.  Medical  Speech  Pathology  will  work  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Divisions  of  Plastic  and  Oral  Surgery.  Otolaryngology, 
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Neurosurgery,  Neurology  and  Orthodontics,  and  the  Departments  of 
Pediatrics,  Psychiatry  and  Medicine.  Lectures  are  given  to  familiar- 
ize students  with  the  various  types  of  speech  defects  and  abnormalities 
which  are  encountered  in  both  children  and  adults.  Pre-  and  post- 
operative cleft  palate  patients  are  seen  and  evaluated  each  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  conjunction  with  the  plastic  surgical  clinic.  A  speech 
and  hearing  clinic  is  conducted  each  Tuesday  in  which  children  with 
speech  and/or  hearing  defects  are  evaluated  by  a  diagnostic  team 
consisting  of  the  pediatrician,  otologist  and  speech  pathologist.  Clinics 
will  be  arranged  as  desired  with  other  departments.  Speech  and 
hearing  evaluation  and  speech  and  hearing  therapy  are  given  daily 
by  appointment.  Orthodontics  attempts  to  cooperate  with  other 
divisions  and  departments  in  the  Duke  Medical  Center  for  the  treat- 
ment of  dental  malocclusions,  acquired  and  congenital  anomalies  of 
the  face  and  oral  structures  as  well  as  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  struc- 
tures. Lectures  are  available  to  familiarize  members  in  allied  spe- 
cialties and  students  with  the  growth  and  development  processes  of 
the  head  and  face,  general  recognition  of  developing  oral  and  facial 
defects,  developing  oral  habits  and  the  importance  of  preventing  caries 
of  the  teeth  and  retention  of  teeth  for  the  general  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Urologic  Division.  In  the  second  year  students  are  given  a  course 
of  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  in  urologic  physical  diagnosis 
in  the  normal  individual.  Ward  rounds  on  urologic  patients  are 
given  every  Saturday  at  8:30  a.m.  for  third  and  fourth  year  students 
in  their  surgical  quarter.  Small  groups  are  selected  from  the 
senior  surgical  group  of  students  and  assigned  in  rotation  to  the 
urologic  department  for  concentrated  study  for  a  two-week  period. 
They  spend  all  of  their  time  working  with  the  house  and  out-patients 
in  the  Urology  Clinic.  They  attend  all  Urology  Rounds,  Staff  Con- 
ferences and  Journal  Club  Meetings.  Rounds  are  given  also  every 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4:00  p.m.  for  the  students  in  their  surgical 
quarter.  The  students  assigned  to  urology,  work  with  the  upper  staff 
every  morning  and  the  upper  and  house  staff  in  the  urology  clinic 
in  the  afternoon.  There  is  the  closest  association  and  constant  super- 
vision of  these  students  by  both  the  upper  and  house  staff.  Students 
are  urged  to  work  on  a  research  project  and  the  urologic  research 
laboratory  is  made  available  to  them  for  this  study. 

Undergraduate  Cancer  Training  Program 

(Supported  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  USPHS) 
Coordinator:  Albert  G.  Smith,  M.D. 

The  student  is  instructed  in  cancer  problems  by  ward  assignments, 
tumor  clinics  for  the  undergraduate  student,  and  special  lectures  and 
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courses  given  by  the  departments  of  radiology  and  pathology.  During 
the  third  year,  the  student  studies  ward  patients  with  a  clinical  in- 
structor from  the  departments  of  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology  or 
pediatrics.  The  student  participates  in  all  phases  of  the  care  of 
patients  with  cancer  (diagnosis,  pre-  and  post-operative  care,  and 
assisting  in  the  operation).  He  observes  the  lesion  in  situ,  examines 
it  in  the  fresh  state,  follows  the  specimen  through  the  pathologic  lab- 
oratory, and  studies  the  prepared  slides  for  microscopic  appearance, 
thereby  learning  the  pathology  and  checking  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
own  diagnosis.  Interdepartmental  tumor  clinics  offer  combined  teach- 
ing by  the  pathologist,  radiologist,  surgeon,  gynecologist  and  pedi- 
atrician, and  teach  the  student  the  techniques  and  value  of  each  of 
these  disciplines,  as  well  as  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  special  cancer  problems.  Special  courses  given  by  the  radiology 
and  pathology  departments  teach  the  use  and  value  of  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  x-ray  and  diagnostic  surgical  pathology  in  handling  the 
cancer  patient. 

This  training  program  is  supplemented  by  a  tumor  registry  where 
accurate  follow  up  records  are  kept  with  the  results  summarized  and 
made  available  to  staff  and  students.  Thus  they  can  know  the  year 
by  year  results  of  treatment  of  large  numbers  of  patients  as  expressed 
in  percentages  of  those  (1)  free  of  recurrence,  (2)  apparently  cured, 
(3)  having  a  recurrence,  or  (4)  dead  of  recurrence  at  varying  times 
after  onset  of  the  disease  and  the  institution  of  therapy. 
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Internships  and  Residencies 

Straight  internships  of  one  year  duration  are  available  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics-Gynecolgy,  Pediatrics,  Psychiatry  and  Pathology. 
A  stipend  of  $25  per  month  is  offered  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Pedi- 
atrics plus  room,  board,  laundry  and  uniforms.  An  allowance  of 
$12.50  is  paid  to  married  house  officers  in  lieu  of  a  room  in  the  house 
staff  quarters.  Appointments  are  from  July  1  through  June  30,  al- 
though special  arrangements  can  be  made  with  individual  department 
heads. 

Assistant  Residencies  and  Residencies  are  available  in  the  follow- 
ing services. 

Anesthesiology C.   Ronald   Stephen,   M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 

M.D. 


Internal   Medicine (Chm.)   E.  A.   Stead,  Jr. 

Allergy Oscar   C.   E.   Hansen-Pruss 

Cardiology E.   S.   Orgain 

Dermatology J.  Lamar  Callaway 

Endocrinology Frank  L.  Engel 

Gastroenterology Julian  M.  Ruffin 

Hematology R.  Wayne  Rundles 

Neurology E.  Charles  Kunkle 

Pulmonary  Disease E.  E.  Menefee,  Jr. 

Obstetrics  &  Gynecology (Chm.)  Bayard  Carter 

Pathology (Chm.)  Thomas  D.   Kinney 

Pediatrics (Chm.)   Jerome   S.   Harris 

Allergy Susan  C.  Dees 

Cardiology Madison  Spach 

Endocrinology Robert  S.  Stempfel 

Hematology Doris  Ahlee  Howell 

Psychiatry (Chm.)  E.  W.  Busse 

Radiology (Chm.)  Robert  J.  Reeves 

Surgery-General (Chm.)  Clarence  E.  Gardner,  Jr. 

Neurosurgery Guy  L.  Odom 

Ophthalmology W.  Banks  Anderson 

Oral  Surgery Nicholas  G.  Georgiade 

Orthopaedics Lenox  D.  Baker 

Otolaryngology Watt  W.  Eagle 

Plastic  Surgery Kenneth  L.  Pickrell 

Thoracic  Surgery Will  C.  Sealy 

Urology Edwin   P.  Alyea 

Dentistry Norman  F.  Ross,  D.D.S. 

All  Services  are  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Application  forms  for  all  internships  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Duke  Hospital  or  to  the  above  chairmen  of 
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departments,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. Graduates  of  any  Class  A  medical  School  are  eligible  for  in- 
ternships. Appointments  are  open  to  women  and  to  graduates 
of  accredited  foreign  medical  schools.  Duke  Hospital  participates  in 
the  National  Intern  Matching  Program,  Inc. 

After  completion  of  an  internship  in  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  or  in  another  acceptable  hospital,  a  certain  number  may  be 
appointed  as  assistant  residents  in  the  above  listed  specialties  at  a 
salary  of  $300  to  $800  per  year  plus  maintenance.  A  smaller  number 
may  be  eventually  promoted  to  residencies  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$500  to  $1,300  per  year  plus  maintenance.  Fellowships  are  available 
in  the  above  listed  services.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 

The  Duke  University  Medical  Center  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Duke  University  campus,  and  its  educational,  recreational  and  athletic 
facilities  are  available  for  the  Resident  Staff. 

The  Durham  Veteran's  Hospital  is  located  within  walking  distance 
of  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  and  is  integrated  with  the  Medical 
Center's  house  staff  training  program.  House  officers  on  certain 
services  may  be  assigned  to  either  hospital  for  parts  of  a  year.  Ad- 
ministratively, the  hospitals  are  separate  but  educationally  they  are 
closely  integrated.  The  Medical  Staff  of  the  Veteran's  Hospital  is 
supervised  by  a  Dean's  Committee  composed  of  faculty  members  of 
the  Duke  School  of  Medicine.  Certification  of  training  is  provided  by 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 


Postgraduate  Study 


William  M.  Nicholson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge 
of  Postgraduate  Education. 

Graduates  in  medicine  are  welcomed  at  the  various  specialty  clinics 
in  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  other  specialties,  which  are  held 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  each  morning  except  Sunday.  Ward 
rounds  are  given  in  medicine  in  the  mornings,  as  general  out-patient 
clinics  are  in  session  in  the  afternoons.  They  are  given  throughout 
the  year  concentrated  formal  types  of  postgraduate  instruction  in  the 
way  of  symposia  and  study  groups.  Announcements  about  them  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time. 


Paramedical  Courses  at 
Duke  Medical  Center 

Dietetics 

The  Dietetic  Internship  which  begins  on  September  1  is  approved 
by  The  American  Dietetic  Association.  Fourteen  interns  may  be 
admitted.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a  major  in  foods  and 
nutrition  or  institutional  management.  The  courses  required  and 
those  recommended  for  entrance  are  outlined  by  The  American 
Dietetic  Association.  The  Internship  offers  experience  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  teaching,  food  service  administration,  therapeutics,  pedi- 
atrics, nutrition  clinic  and  public  health.  After  successful  completion 
of  the  year's  internship  a  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Health  Affairs  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  and  recom- 
mendation is  given  for  membership  in  The  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Dietetics,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Hospital  Administration 

Eight  internships  in  hospital  administration  leading  to  a  certificate 
are  available  to  university  graduates  whose  character,  tact,  and  ability 
for  leadership  are  good,  and  whose  academic  standing  is  high.  These 
internships  are  of  two  years'  duration  and  pay  a  small  stipend  in 
addition  to  room,  board,  and  laundry.  Vacations  of  two  weeks  are 
allowed  during  each  year  of  internship. 

The  instruction  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical  in  emphasis. 
The  interns  are  rotated  through  seven  different  assistant  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  Hospital.  There  is  also  a  weekly  seminar  lasting 
two  hours  and  two  classes  lasting  one  hour  each  during  the  week. 

The  interns  may  register  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, and  receive  the  A.M.  degree  after  the  successful  completion  of  a 
thesis  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  university  courses  in  various 
fields.  This  additional  work  will  add  one  year  to  the  program.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent, 
Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Medical  Art  and  Illustration 

The  function  of  this  Division  is  to  produce  visual  aids  by  way  of 
various  art  and  photographic  methods  for  staff  members  allied  to  medi- 
cine. These  visual  aids  are  used  to  enhance  the  medical  records  and 
to  aid  in  research  and  education.  Services  offered  by  this  Division  are: 
1.  Medical  Art:  Illustrations,  by  means  of  various  artistic  techniques, 
depicting  anything  perceptible  to  the  eye,  the  existing  but  unseen  and 
even  the  theoretic,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  drawings,  diagram,  charts, 
graphs,  lettering,  casts,  models,  exhibits,  etc.  2.  Medical  Photography: 
Illustrations  of  anything  to  which  available  photographic  equipment 
will  respond.  This  division  produces  still  and  motion  pictures,  micro- 
photographs,  pictures  of  the  retinae,  photographic  copies,  film  strips, 
lantern  slides,  enlargements  and  contact  prints.  Services  offered  di- 
rectly for  the  patient's  benefit  are:  Production  of  various  types  of 
anatomical  prostheses  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  opaque  cosmetics. 
Facilities  for  individual  training  in  specific  techniques  or  methods 
employed  by  this  division  are  available.  No  academic  credit  is  given. 
Prerequisites,  tuition,  time  and  type  of  training  are  determined  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  division.  No  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  medi- 
cal art  and  photography  or  their  allied  fields  are  offered. 

Medical  Technology 

The  course  in  laboratory  technique,  which  includes  training  in 
blood  chemistry,  clinical  microscopy,  bacteriology,  serology,  basal 
metabolism,  etc.,  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical 
Technology  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  The 
registration  fee  is  $75.00  which  includes  tuition,  employee  health  and 
diploma  fee  for  the  entire  course.  There  are  no  additional  fees 
except  for  breakage.  Other  student  activity  fees  are  optional.  The 
students  live  in  town  at  their  own  expense.  A  minimum  of  two  years 
of  approved  college  work  is  required.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  course  the  student  is  qualified  to  take  the  examination  for  certifica- 
tion as  a  Registered  Medical  Technologist.  Information  as  to  the 
specific  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Wirt  W.  Smith,  Duke 
University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Nurse  Anesthesia 

Courses  available  to  graduate  nurses  include  an  eighteen  months' 
course  for  nurses  who  have  had  no  experience  in  anesthesia,  and  a 
twelve  months'  course  for  nurses  who  have  had  five  years  of  practical 
experience  but  no  formal  training  in  the  speciality.     Instruction  em- 
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braces  the  theoretic  aspect  and  clinical  application  of  all  drugs  and 
techniques  in  accepted  usage.  The  program  is  divided  into  quarters. 
The  major  part  of  the  basic  theoretic  instruction  is  given  during  the 
first  three  quarters.  After  a  preclinical  period  of  eight  weeks,  clinical 
practice  runs  parallel  with  the  theoretic  program.  One  class  is  accepted 
annually  and  enrolled  on  January  15.  All  appointments  of  the  current 
year  are  made  by  September  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Graduates  of  these 
courses  are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  given  by  the  American 
Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  Tuition  is  $150.00.  Additional  in- 
formation concerning  these  programs  for  nurses  may  be  obtained  from 
Mary  B.  Campbell,  R.N.,  Box  3204,  Duke  University  Medical  Center, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Nursing 

Practical  Nursing  Division  of  the  Vocational  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Durham  City  Schools,  Duke  Unit.  After  four  months  of 
classroom  instruction  at  the  Hillside  High  School  eight  months  are 
spent  in  classes  and  practical  training  at  Duke  Hospital.  At  the 
completion  of  this  course  the  student  receives  a  certificate  in  practical 
nursing  and  is  eligible  for  licensure  as  a  practical  nurse  in  North 
Carolina. 


Physical  Therapy 


A  course  in  physical  therapy,  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  is 
offered  at  Duke  University  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Medical  Center.  The  program 
is  conducted  at  the  post-baccalaureate  level,  and  has  two  phases: 
(1)  The  fundamental  courses  in  physical  therapy  are  studied  in  the 
first  fifteen  months.  The  Certificate  in  Physical  Therapy  is  awarded 
upon  completion  of  this  work.  The  graduate  is  then  eligible  to 
become  a  member  of  the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association,  to 
take  state  and  national  licensing  and  registration  examinations,  and 
to  work  as  a  qualified  physical  therapist.  During  this  time  fifteen 
hours  of  graduate  credit,  which  meet  one-half  of  the  graduate  resi- 
dence requirement,  may  be  accumulated.  (2)  Later  specialization  in 
anatomy  or  physiology  can  provide  the  additional  fifteen  hours  of 
graduate  credit  necessary  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  subject  to 
Graduate  School  regulations.  This  second  phase,  including  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis,  may  be  formally  scheduled  in  one  semester. 

The  physical  therapy  course  is  open  to  men  and  women.  Admis- 
sion may  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  received  an  A.B.  or  B.S. 
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degree  from  an  accredited  institution.  The  undergraduate  record 
should  be  well  rounded  and  of  such  quality  as  to  give  positive  evi- 
dence of  capacity  for  success  in  graduate  study.  Included  must  be 
one  year  of  laboratory  courses  in  biologic  sciences,  chemistry,  and 
physics;  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  and  basic  courses  in 
psychology. 

In  special  cases  admission  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
had  a  minimum  of  three  years  (90  semester  hours)  of  acceptable  col- 
lege study  including  the  above  science  requirements,  and  whose  college 
will  grant  a  baccalaureate  degree  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
physical  therapy  program.  If  approved  prior  to  registration  fifteen 
hours  of  undergraduate  credit  may  be  earned  and  applied  toward  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Such  students  will  be  awarded  a  Certificate 
in  Physical  Therapy  upon  completion  of  the  fifteen  months'  curricu- 
lum. 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  fifteen  months  include  courses  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  kinesiology,  histology,  pathology,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  ethics,  administration,  rehabilitation,  and  the  various 
phvsical  therapy  procedures.  Three  months  of  clinical  experience  are 
provided  on  a  rotation  basis  at  Duke  University  Medical  Center  and 
at  affiliated  hospitals.  Tuition  and  health  fees  for  the  first  fifteen 
months  are  §685.00  for  the  certificate  program  without  graduate 
credit,  or  $985.00  for  the  graduate  program.  The  course  begim  in 
mid-September  and  ends  in  December  of  the  following  year. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Physical  Therapy, 
Box  3247,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Pi~osthetic  and  Orthopaedic  Appliances 

The  function  of  this  department  is  to  produce  prosthesis  and 
orthopaedic  appliances  for  the  medical  profession.  Facilities  for 
individual  training  in  specific  techniques  or  methods  employed  by 
this  department  are  available.  Those  who  complete  four  vears'  train- 
ing are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  of  American  Board  of 
Certification. 


X-Ray  Technology 


The  School  of  X-ray  Technology  offers  a  two  year  training  pro- 
gram of  instruction  and  practical  training  in  all  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Radiology. 

Students  are  admitted  the  first  Wednesday  in  September  for  2  years 
of  intensive  training  in  the  academic  and  practical  aspects  of  radio- 
graphic therapeutic  and  radioisotope  technique. 
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During  the  second  year  the  students  are  paid  a  stipend  of  $100.00 
per  month.  Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  students  are  required 
to  take  the  National  Board  Examinations  in  X-Ray  Technology  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Registry  of  X-Ray  Technicians.  The  school 
is  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  The  American 
Medical  Association. 

Candidates  lor  admission  must  be  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  and  rank  in  the  upper  third  of  their  class.  Candidates  with 
college  credits  are  given  preference.  Official  transcripts  of  high 
school  and/or  college  grades,  a  list  of  three  references  and  a  recent 
photograph  must  be  included  with  the  application  before  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  It  is  recommended  that 
applicants  be  20  years  or  not  more  than  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
enrollment. 

A  registration  fee  of  $50.00  is  required  upon  entrance  and  is  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer,  Duke  University,  on  the  day  of  entrance. 
Books,  supplies  and  uniforms  are  about  $100.00.  White  uniforms 
and  white  shoes  are  required.  Laundry  of  uniforms  is  furnished  by 
the  Medical  Center.  No  living  quarters  are  provided  for  paramedical 
students  by  the  University  and  the  students  in  X-Ray  Technology  live 
in  town  at  their  own  expense.  For  further  information  or  application 
blanks  write  John  B.  Cahoon,  R.T.,  Technical  Director,  School  of 
X-Ray  Technology,  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Fall     Semester    begins    September    21,     1961 
Spring    Semester    begins    February    1,    1962 


General  Information 


The  School  of  Nursing  offers  a  four-year  baccalaureate  program. 
The  students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  program  earn  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and  are  eligible  to  take  the  licensing  State 
Board  Examination  given  by  the  N.  C.  Board  of  Nurse  Registration 
and  Nursing  Education  for  the  title  of  Registered  Nurse. 

The  School  of  Nursing  functions  within  the  philosophy  of  Duke 
University.  This  philosophy  is  epitomized  by  its  motto,  Erudito  et 
Religio,  which  "reflects  a  fundamental  faith  in  the  union  of  knowl- 
edge and  religion,  the  advancement  of  learning,  the  defense  of  schol- 
arship, the  love  of  freedom  and  truth,  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  a 
rendering  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  individual,  the  state,  the  na- 
tion and  the  church.  Through  changing  generations  of  students,  the 
objective  has  been  to  encourage  each  individual  to  achieve  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  capacities  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  his  relationship  to  it,  his  opportunities,  and  his 
responsibilities." 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  ascribes  to  the  concept  that 
a  professional  nurse  is  a  person  who  has  acquired  the  specialized 
knowledge  of  Nursing,  who  has  attained  abilities  useful  in  practice 
of  Nursing,  and  who  has  developed  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Nursing. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  endeavors  to  promote  a 
continuous  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  through  experi- 
ences planned  for  the  acquisition  of  specific  knowledges  which  in- 
clude: knowledge  of  scientific  principles  basic  to  Nursing,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  tools,  techniques,  and  resources  useful  in  the  practice  of 
Nursing,  and  knowledge  of  characteristics  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Institutions. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  endeavors  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuous change  in  the  behavior  of  the  students  through  experiences 
planned  for  the  attainment  of  skills  which  include:  the  ability  to 
make  decisions  independently  or  as  group  participants,  the  ability 
to  relate  separate  phases  of  patient  care  to  a  total  plan  of  patient  care, 
the  ability  to  observe  specifics,  and  to  interpret  observations  for  self 
and  others;  the  ability  to  work  harmoniously  and  positively  with 
people  in  ramified  and  complex  situations  and  organizations. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  endeavors  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuous   change    in    the    behavior    of    students    through    experiences 
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planned  for  the  development  of  desirable  attitudes  which  include:  a 
concern  for  personal  enrichment,  an  appreciation  of  and  respect  for 
individuality,  an  awareness  of  their  role  as  citizens,  for  contributing 
to  their  own  development  and  to  that  of  their  community  and  pro- 
fession. 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  to  carefully  selected  persons  a  pro- 
gram based  on  experiences  which  are  designed  in  sequential  patterns 
to  promote  a  concatenation  of  learning  and  growth.  Classes  are  kept 
small  and  close  contact  with  the  instructor  is  encouraged.  Whether 
in  the  classroom,  hospital,  laboratories,  community,  or  in  the  extra- 
curricular activities,  the  development  of  the  student's  physical,  mental 
and  social  well-being  is  the  primary  consideration  of  the  faculty. 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  prepared  as  professional  nurses  for 
beginning  positions  in  nursing  and  have  the  competencies  and  theo- 
retical preparation  on  which  to  build  further  knowledge. 


History 


The  School  of  Nursing  of  Duke  University  was  established  in 
association  with  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Duke  Hospital.  The  first 
class  of  students  was  admitted  in  January  1931.  In  1953,  the  School 
of  Nursing  was  incorporated  into  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  in 
the  University  structure.  When  established,  the  three  year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Nursing  was  planned  to  prepare  young 
women  to  meet  community  nursing  needs;  students  who  completed 
two  years  of  acceptable  college  work  were  awarded  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Nursing  in  addition  to  the  Diploma  in  Nursing. 
Trends  in  nursing  created  a  demand  for  a  four  year  program  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  and  in  1953,  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  approved  such  a  program.  The  Master 
of  Science  in  Nursing  degree  was  authorized  in  1956. 

Graduates  of  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing  have  served  their 
communities  in  North  Carolina  and  in  other  states;  they  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  professional  organizations  on  a  national,  state  and 
local  level.  During  World  War  II  graduates  of  this  school  staffed 
the  65th  General  Hospital,  the  Duke  University  Medical  Unit. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  for  instruction  include  the  facilities  available  in  the 
undergraduate,  professional,  and  graduate  schools  and  colleges  of  Duke 
University   and   the   clinical  facilities   of  Duke   Hospital,    the  North 
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Carolina  Cerebral  Palsy  Hospital  and  the  Durham  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

In  a  wing  of  Hanes  House  are  located  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  School  of  Nursing,  a  large  classroom  seating  100  persons  and 
equipped  with  audio-visual  aids;  a  small  classroom  seating  50  persons 
and  equipped  with  a  screen  and  movie  projector,  a  nursing  arts  labo- 
ratory with  equipment  for  nursing  practice  for  sixteen  students,  a 
conference  room  for  faculty  committees,  small  discussion  groups  and 
student  council  meetings.  The  School  of  Nursing  also  uses  the  labo- 
ratories of  the  Medical  School  for  courses  in  science  and  classrooms  in 
the  hospital  for  clinical  nursing  courses. 

A  reference  library  of  3,900  books  and  periodicals  of  special  interest 
to  students  majoring  in  nursing  is  located  in  Hanes  House.  Students 
may  use  the  general  libraries  on  the  East  and  West  Campuses  and  the 
Duke  Hospital  Library.  A  collection  of  visual  aids  including  films  is 
indexed  in  the  library  for  the  use  of  students  and  instructors  in  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

Duke  Hospital  has  every  modern  convenience  for  the  diagnosis, 
proper  nursing  care,  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients  including  630 
hospital  beds,  30  bassinets,  a  large  public  out-patient  department, 
a  large  private  diagnostic  clinic  with  offices  and  examining  rooms  for 
the  doctors  who  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital.  There  are  very 
close  relationships  established  between  the  hospital,  the  Health  De- 
partments and  other  agencies  in  North  Carolina. 

The  beds  in  Duke  Hospital  are  assigned  to  the  various  services  as 
follows:  Medicine,  including  dermatology  and  neurology,  has  172; 
surgery,  including  urology,  otolaryngology,  ophthalmology,  and  ortho- 
paedics, 268;  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  64;  and  30  bassinets;  psychi- 
atry, 55;  and  pediatrics,  71.  There  are  300  beds  in  private  and  semi- 
private  rooms  included  in  the  figures  above:  18  air-conditioned  operat- 
ing rooms,  2  obstetric  delivery  rooms.  Except  for  emergencies,  all 
patients  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  either  the  out-patient  clinic 
or  the  private  diagnostic  clinic.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  20,270 
patients  discharged  in  the  past  year  were  staff  patients  and  the  other 
half  private  patients. 

The  hospital  has  been  approved  for  internships  and  residencies  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  is  approved  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

The  out-patient  department  has  an  average  of  450  visits  per  day. 
All  services  including  psychiatry  carry  on  an  active  program  in  the 
out-patient  departments.  Students  are  assigned  to  the  out-patient  de- 
partment during  their  program  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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The  Summer  Session 

The  programs  in  the  School  of  Nursing  include  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  each  year.  Students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  have 
their  courses  approved  in  the  School  of  Nursing  and  pre-register  with 
the  Summer  Session  office.  Students  from  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Nursing  with  advanced  stand- 
ing are  expected  to  enroll  in  the  Summer  Session  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies. .Arrangements  for  registration  are  made  through  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1961  will  include  two  terms:  Term  I,  June 
13  to  July  18;  Term  II,  July  19  to  August  23.  By  attending  both 
terms  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  earn  as  many  as  twelve  semester 
hours  of  credit. 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Summer  Session  is  to  serve  the 
academic  and  the  professional  requirements  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  their  own  educational  advancement,  the  University  recognizes  the 
need  of,  and  provides  for,  a  varied  recreation  program  both  athletic 
and  social. 

University  fees  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  $28.50  per  semester  hour 
for  those  admitted  with  advanced  standing.  Board  at  Duke  Hospital 
is  $10.00  per  week  per  person,  room  is  $39.00  per  person  for  six  weeks 
term  and  laundry  is  approximately  $0.50  per  week.  A  bill  is  sent  to 
all  pre-registered  students  to  permit  payment  in  advance. 

Awards 

THE  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  PLAQUE:  The  Florence 
Nightingale  plaque  is  awarded  to  a  graduating  student  by  the  Alum- 
nae Association  for  leadership,  scholarship  and  nursing  skill. 

THE  MOSELEY  AWARD:  The  Moseley  Award  of  $25.00  is  given 
to  the  student  in  the  senior  class  who  has  shown  the  most  skill  in 
Nursing  Arts  throughout  her  program  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Student  Government  Association 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  regulate  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  life  of  women  of  Duke  University  School  of  Nursing 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty;  to  increase  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility;  and  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in  creating 
and  maintaining  high  ideals  for  the  nurses  of  the  University. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM:  The  purpose  of  the  Honor  System  is  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  student  body  in  maintaining  honorable 
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conduct  in  all  relations  of  student,  professional  and  social  life.  It 
applies  to  every  student  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  Honor  System 
is  a  vital  directive  force  in  all  phases  of  each  student's  life  and  is  a 
major  working  part  of  the  Student  Government  Association. 

Santa  Filomena 

Santa  Filomena  is  the  Senior  honorary  society  of  Duke  University 
School  of  Nursing.  Its  purpose  is  to  recognize  achievement  and  pro- 
mote leadership.  New  members  are  publically  tapped  at  the  May 
meeting  of  SGA.  They  are  selected  from  the  rising  Senior  class,  and 
must  fulfill  the  following  three  requirements: 

1.  Maintain  a  B   (3.0)  or  better  average  throughout  their  first  two 
years. 

2.  Demonstrate  superior  nursing  ability. 

3.  Show  some  contribution   to   the   betterment   of   the   School   of 
Nursing. 

Santa  Filomena  strives  to  serve  its  school.  Because  all  proceedings 
and  ceremonies  except  tapping  are  secret,  it  may  serve  the  school  in 
ways  that  other  organizations  cannot. 

Santa  Filomena's  color  is  white;  its  flower,  a  white  carnation;  its 
pin,  a  small  gold  Florence  Nightingale  lamp. 

Alumnae  Association 

The  objectives  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  cultivate  fellowship 
among  its  members,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
and  to  take  its  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  Alumni  bodies  of  the 
University. 

The  members  of  the  Association  strive  for  the  advancement  of 
professional  nursing  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  aims  of  the  pro- 
fessional organizations. 


Admission 


CANDIDATES  may  qualify  for  admission  as  members  of  the  fresh- 
man class  or  as  students  with  advanced  standing.  Since  the  en- 
rollment is  limited,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  selects  students 
who,  in  its  judgment,  are  best  qualified  to  benefit  from  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  the  school  offers.  The  Committee  bases  its 
decision  on  the  academic  record  of  the  candidate,  on  test  scores,  and 
on  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character  and  general  fitness  for  col- 
lege life  at  Duke.  A  visit  to  the  campus  for  a  personal  interview  with 
members  of  the  faculty  is  of  mateiial  benefit  to  the  candidate  and  the 
Committee.  A  non-refundable  processing  fee  of  $10.00  must  accom- 
pany the  official  application  form. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS:  A  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  present  at  least  fifteen  accept- 
able units  of  secondary  school  credit.  A  minimum  of  twelve  units  in 
college  preparatory  subjects  must  be  presented,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  fifteen  be  offered.  Subjects  classified  as  college  preparatory  are 
English,  foreign  languages,  history  and  social  studies,  mathematics 
(Algebra  and  Geometry),  and  sciences. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  take,  not  later  than  January  of  the  senior  year  in  hiffh 
school,  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  or  a  similar  program  of  tests  administered  on  the  Duke 
Campus  by  the  Duke  University  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance. 
Details  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying  for  either  of  these 
testing  programs  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  for  admission. 

Specific  Requirements 

I.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  must  pre- 
sent at  least  fifteen  acceptable  units  of  secondary  school  credit.  A 
unit  of  credit  is  allowed  for  a  course  of  study  pursued  throughout  an 
academic  year  at  an  accredited  secondary  school,  if  the  course  has  been 
completed  satisfactorily. 

1.  Twelve  units  must  be  in  English,  foreign  language,  history  and 
social  studies,  mathematics,  and  natural  science;  and  must 
include: 

(a)  English— 3  units. 

(b)  Algebra— 1  unit. 
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(c)  Plane  geometry— 1  unit. 
•  (d)  Chemistry— 1  unit. 

2.  The  three  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  selected  from 
those  subjects  for  which  the  school  allows  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion; but  it  is  recommended  that  they  also  be  selected  from  the 
five  subject  fields  listed  above. 
Other  units  offered  in  subjects  not  included  in  this  list  will  be 
considered  for  acceptance  on  the  basis  of  full  statements  transmitted 
with  the  applicant's  record  from  the  school  recommending  her. 

II.  Satisfactory  scores  on  a  battery  of  aptitude  tests,  either  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  program  of  tests  administered  by  Duke 
University. 

III.  Three  recommendations,  two  of  which  must  come  from  re- 
cent high  school  or  college  instructors. 

IV.  Interviews  with  two  members  of  the  Duke  University  School 
of  Nursing  faculty,  whenever  possible. 

V.  Evidence  of  good  health  will  be  requested  after  the  applicant  is 
considered  for  acceptance.  Final  acceptance  will  be  contingent  on  a 
complete  physical  examination  given  at  Duke  Hospital  during  the 
Orientation  Period.  This  examination  also  includes  a  chest  x-ray, 
blood  and  urine  studies  and  skin  tests. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING:  An  applicant  for  advanced  standing  must  have  ful- 
filled the  equivalent  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class,  must  present  official  certificates  of  all  work  completed  in  other 
institutions,  and  must  have  an  honorable  dismissal  from  each  insti- 
tution previously  attended.  Advanced  standing  candidates  who  have 
previously  taken  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  should  request  the  Board  to  send  a  report  of  their 
test  scores  to  the  Director  of  Admissions.  All  others  may  be  advised  to 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the  program  of  tests  administered 
by  the  Duke  University  Bureau  of  Testing  and  Guidance,  as  recom- 
mended for  freshman  candidates.  Credit  for  work  completed  will  be 
determined  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Nursing. 

Graduate  nurses  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are 
advised  to  submit  records  of  previous  performance  in  Nursing,  as  well 
as  results  of  the  NLN  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying  Examination. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  in  the  School  of  Nursing  should 
present,  as  far  as  possible,  subjects  corresponding  to  those  required  by 
the  School.  They  may  not,  during  their  first  semester,  register  for 
more  than  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  of  the  class  which 
they  enter,  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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TRANSFER  CREDITS.  Transfer  credit,  in  which  grades  of  C  or 
above  have  been  earned,  is  rated  at  two  quality  points  per  semester 
hour.  Courses  in  which  grades  of  less  than  C  have  been  earned  are 
not  acceptable  for  credit. 

Although  credit  for  work  completed  at  other  institutions  will  be 
determined  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  requirements  of  the  School 
of  Nursing,  an  overall  average  grade  of  C  on  all  previous  work  taken 
is  required  before  consideration  for  advanced  standing  may  be  given. 

A  student  who  transfers  with  advanced  standing  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  from  a  junior  college  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  one  se- 
mester before  transfer  of  credit  will  be  accepted.  Credit  for  courses 
in  science  offered  for  advanced  standing  by  a  transfer  from  a  junior 
college  will  be  determined  bv  the  departments  concerned. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  acceptable  from  a  junior  college 
is  60  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education.  No  credit  is 
given  for  work  completed  by  correspondence,  and  credit  for  no  more 
than  six  semester  hours  is  allowed  for  extension  courses.  Any  exten- 
sion work  accepted  must  be  approved  through  the  dean. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS:  Graduate  Nurses  may  be  admitted  for  spe- 
cial work  in  such  courses  of  instruction  as  they  are  qualified  to  take. 
Thev  mav  not  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  a  regular 
course  unless  they  meet  all  normal  requirements  for  admission. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE:  Application  for  admission  should 
be  made  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Application  forms  and  instructions  will  be  sent  to  the 
candidate.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  candidate  to  see  that  these 
forms  are  properly  executed  and,  together  with  other  requested  ma- 
terial, sent  promptly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

Application  prior  to  the  final  year  of  the  secondary  school  course 
is  not  required.  Formal  steps  looking  toward  admission  should  be 
initiated,  however,  early  in  the  senior  year  and  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1 .  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  normally 
will  receive  notification  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions by  May  1. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS:  A  student  who,  fol- 
lowing withdrawal  from  college,  desires  to  return  should  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Admissions.  When  applying  for  readmission  the  stu- 
dent should  make  a  detailed  statement  of  her  activities  since  leaving 
Duke  Uni\ersity. 


Financial  Information  and  Living 
Accommodations 


FEES  PAID  by  students  cover  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  instruc- 
tion and  of  the  operation  of  the  University.  Income  from  endow- 
ment and  contributions  from  the  alumni,  alumnae,  and  other  public 
spirited  men  and  women  meet  the  balance,  which  constitutes  more 
than  half  the  total  cost. 


Estimated  Expenses 


1st  year 
(2  sems) 

1st  year 

(summer  sessior 

2nd  year 
)  (12  mths.) 

3rd.  year 
(12  mths.) 

4th.  year 
(2  sems.) 

$    850.00 
.        150.00 

$    850.00 
150.00 

$    850.00 
150.00 

$    850.00 

General   Fee    

150.00 

235.00 
450.00 

$  39.00 
60.00 

325.00 
540  DO 

325.00 
540.00 

235.00 

Board    

450.00 

Laundry     (approx.) 
Books     (approx.)    . . . 

20.00 
40.00 

3.00 
10.00 

25.00 
40.00 

25.00 
40.00 

20.00 
10.00 

Activities    (Student 
Government) 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

Uniforms     (approx.) 

90.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Travel     (approx.)     . . 
Room  Key  Deposit   . 
Locker    Rental    

60.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

15.00 
1.00 

81,911.00 

$112.00 

$1,956.00 

$1,946.00 

$1,756.00 

.  The  tuition  of  $425.00  and  the  general  fee  of  $75.00  are  due  and 
payable  not  later  than  the  day  of  registration  for  a  particular  semester. 
After  the  day  of  registration  no  refund  of  the  tuition  or  the  general 
fee  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary  withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed 
services. 

Beginning  the  third  vear,  qualified  students  may  secure  additional 
supervised  training  bv  performing  services  during  hospital  assignments 
in  patient  care.  Such  students  receive  awards  as  scholarships  which 
will  be  credited  to  tuition,  general  fees,  room  and  board. 

New  students,  on  notification  of  acceptance,  are  required  to  pay  a 
non-refundable  matriculation  fee  of  $20.00  and  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$50.00.  The  $50.00  deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  accepted  applicants 
who  fail  to  matriculate.  For  those  who  do  matriculate,  $25.00  of  the 
deposit  serves  as  a  continuing  room  deposit  for  successive  semesters, 
and  the  remaining  $25.00  as  a  continuing  registration  deposit.  Ar- 
rangements for  refund  for  $25.00  room  deposit  are  described  in  in- 
formation furnished  each  resident  student  by  the  Housing  Bureau. 
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The  $25.00  registration  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  students  (1)  whom 
the  University  does  not  permit  to  return,  (2)  who  graduate,  or  (3)  who 
request  the  refund  at  the  time  of  pre-registration,  thus  indicating  their 
intention  not  to  return  for  the  following  semester.  The  registra- 
tion deposit  will  not  be  refunded  to  students  who  pre-register  and  fail 
to  enter  the  following  semester  on  schedule. 

Students  who  have  been  re-admitted  to  the  University  after  an 
absence  of  one  or  more  semesters,  on  notification  of  re-admission,  are 
required  to  make  the  $50.00  room  rent  and  registration  deposit. 

Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing residence  houses  unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with  parents 
or  relatives.  Any  exception  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean.  Rooms 
are  rented  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  semester.  No  refund  of 
room  rent  will  be  made  to  a  student  who  withdraws  from  the  residence 
halls. 

The  dining  facilities  available  to  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
include  the  Medical  Center  Hospital  Cafeteria  for  upper  class  stu- 
dents; the  Men's  Graduate  Center  Cafeteria  and  the  East  Campus 
Union  for  freshmen  and  sophomore  students.  Resident  students  may 
not  board  at  other  than  the  places  specified.  The  charge  for  board 
is  payable  in  equal  payments  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  and  for  freshmen,  also  at  the  beginning  of  summer 
session. 

In  the  regular  academic  year,  students  who  register  for  no  more 
than  two  courses  with  a  maximum  credit  of  8  semester  hours  are  classi- 
fied as  special  students.  They  are  charged  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00 
for  each  course  and  $28.50  for  each  semester  hour  of  course  credit. 
Registration  for  9  or  more  hours  or  3  or  more  courses,  requires  pay- 
ment of  full  fees. 

Auditing  of  one  or  more  courses  without  charge  is  allowed  students 
paying  full  fees,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  instructor  is  obtained. 
Students  who  are  enrolled  for  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  8  semester 
hours  may  audit  other  courses  by  payment  of  $10.00  for  each  course 
audited.  Auditors  submit  no  daily  work,  take  no  examinations,  and 
receive  no  credit  for  courses  audited. 

One  transcript  is  issued  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  are  sup- 
plied at  $1.00  each. 

No  records  are  released  and  no  student  is  considered  by  the  faculty 
as  a  candidate  for  graduation  until  she  has  settled  with  the  Treasurer 
for  all  indebtedness. 

Bills  may  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  provided  the  Treasurer 
has  been  requested  in  writing  to  do  so.  Failure  to  pay  bills  on  or  be- 
fore the  due  dates  will  debar  the  student  from  class  attendance  until 
the  account  is  settled  in  full. 
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Living  Accommodations  for  Students  in  the 
School  of  Nursing 

Hanes  House  and  Hanes  House  Annex  are  residence  houses  for 
School  of  Nursing  students.  Freshmen  students  are  assigned  to  Hanes 
House  Annex.  A  counselor  and  her  assistants,  who  are  members  of 
the  Dean's  staff,  live  in  the  respective  houses.  The  counselors,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Student  Council,  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  houses. 

Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  residence  houses 
unless  they  are  married  or  are  living  with  parents  or  relatives.  Any 
exception  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean.  Rooms  are  rented  for  the 
academic  or  calendar  year,  but  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  se- 
mester. No  refund  of  room  rent  will  be  made  except  for  involuntary 
withdrawal  to  enter  the  armed  services.  Such  refunds  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  University's  established  schedule. 

The  rental  charge  for  a  single  room  is  $285.00  for  an  academic 
year  or  $142.50  per  semester  or  $395.00  per  twelve-month  period.  The 
rental  charge  for  a  double  room  is  $470.00  for  an  academic  year  or 
$117.50  per  person  per  semester,  or  $650.00  per  twelve-month  period 
or  $162.50  per  person  per  semester.  The  rental  charge  for  a  single 
room  for  a  six-week  summer  session  term  is  $48.00;  the  rental  charge 
for  a  double  room  for  a  six-week  summer  session  term  is  $78.00  or 
$39.00  per  person. 

Regulations  governing  the  occupancy  of  rooms  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Housing  Bureau  to  those  students  making  application  for  hous- 
ing.   Occupants  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 

Room  reservations  are  made  with  the  Housing  Bureau.  An  appli- 
cant who  has  been  officially  accepted  as  a  resident  student  is  assigned  a 
room  according  to  an  established  plan.  The  initial  $25.00  room  de- 
posit is  effective  for  the  entire  college  course  of  the  student  whose 
attendance  during  regular  terms  is  continuous.  The  deposit  will  be 
refunded  to  resident  students  under  the  following  conditions:  (a) 
Within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  student  has  been  graduated, 
(b)  upon  student's  withdrawal  from  the  University  residence  halls 
provided  a  written  notice  is  received  in  the  Housing  Bureau  by 
August  1  for  cancellation  of  reservation  for  the  fall  semester  and 
not  later  than  January  15  for  cancellation  of  reservation  for  the  spring 
semester,  (c)  when  the  reasons  requiring  withdrawal  are  beyond  the 
student's  control.  No  refund  is  made  until  the  occupant  has  checked 
out  of  her  room  through  the  Housing  Bureau  and  has  settled  all  her 
accounts  with  the  Treasurer. 
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Freshman  students  are  assigned  to  Hanes  House  Annex.  The 
Housing  Bureau  with  the  assistance  of  the  Orientation  Committee 
selects  a  roommate  for  a  new  student  who  is  assigned  to  a  double 
room  but  has  made  no  arrangement  for  a  roommate.  After  a  student 
has  been  in  residence  for  one  semester,  she  is  responsible  for  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  a  roommate  if  she  continues  to  occupy  a  double 
room.  If  a  student  occupying  a  double  room  does  not  obtain  a  room- 
mate within  a  period  of  two  weeks  she  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
rental  consideration  for  the  whole  room. 

After  a  student  has  engaged  a  room  she  is  not  permitted  to  move 
to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  Housing  Bureau.  A  student 
leaving  one  room  and  occupying  another  without  permission  may  be 
charged  for  both  rooms  for  the  entire  semester.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  rent  or  sublet  her  room  to  another  occupant. 

Residence  house  rooms  are  reserved  by  upper-class  students  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  that  is  published  during  the  school  year. 
All  rooms  that  have  not  be  reserved  on  or  before  the  announced 
date  will  be  considered  vacant  for  the  succeeding  semester  and  will 
be  assigned  to  others. 

The  rooms  are  equipped  with  only  the  principal  articles  of  furni- 
ture. Each  student  provides  her  own  linens,  blankets,  bedspreads, 
and  curtains.  She  may  supply  additional  articles,  but  large  rugs  and 
additional  furniture  which  make  cleaning  difficult  are  prohibited. 


Scholarships  and  Loans 


SCHOLARSHIPS:  Scholarships  intended  to  recognize  outstanding 
students  are  awarded  annually  to  candidates  who  evidence  qualities 
which  give  high  promise  of  excellence  in  Nursing.  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  scholarships  will  be  sent  on  request. 

LOANS:  Since  the  attainment  of  college  education,  like  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home,  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  students  may  find  it 
necessary  to  borrow  a  portion  of  the  funds  required.  Duke  Univer- 
sity has  student  loan  funds  available  which  supplement  the  program 
of  scholarships  and  grants-in-aid.  All  candidates  for  loans  must 
make  a  minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  the  semester  preceding  their  appli- 
cation for  a  loan.  Freshmen,  therefore,  will  ordinarily  be  recom- 
mended by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  for  a  student  loan 
which  will  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tuition  for  the  second  semester. 

More  detailed  information  regarding  loans  and  scholarships  is 
given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 


General  Regulations 


Orientation  Program 

ALL  FRESHMEN  and  transfer  students  are  required  to  participate 
.in  the  activities  of  Orientation  Week.  The  program  includes 
general  ability,  achievement,  and  placement  tests,  orientation  lectures, 
physical  examinations,  social  events,  special  religious  services,  registra- 
tion, and  enrollment.  New  students  who  miss  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  Orientation  Program  place  themselves  at  a  serious  disadvantage  at 
the  very  outset  of  their  college  career. 


Reg 


istration 

Students  who  register  in  either  semester  at  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  must  pay  to  the  Treasurer  a  fee  of  $5.00.  They  are  counted 
as  absent  in  the  work  they  have  missed  in  the  courses  to  which  they 
are  admitted,  and  these  absences  carry  the  same  penalty  as  do  other 
absences  from  the  course.  Changes  in  courses  for  reasons  not  arising 
within  the  University  require  a  payment  of  fl.00  for  each  change 
made.  No  course  may  be  elected  later  than  one  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  semester,  and  no  student  may  be  admitted  to  any  class  without 
an  official  enrollment. 


Health  Regulations 


Before  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  a  student  is  required 
to  have  a  physical  examination  by  the  family  physician  and  to  be 
immunized  against  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  smallpox  and 
poliomyelitis.  Physical  defects,  such  as  defective  vision,  dental  needs, 
etc.,  must  be  corrected  before  admission. 

Before  final  acceptance,  each  student  is  required  to  pass  a  physi- 
cal examination  given  during  Orientation  Week.  Students  whose 
condition  needs  further  observation  may  be  admitted  tentatively,  but 
must  cancel  their  application  if  later  findings  prove  them  physically 
unfit  for  nursing. 

Medical  Care 

Students  enrolled  in  a  regular  program  of  studies  are  eligible  for 
the  services  offered  under  the  health  program  of  the  school. 
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Complete  medical  facilities  are  available  to  students  at  the  Duke 
Medical  Center  under  the  health  program.  With  the  necessary  ex- 
ceptions noted  below,  this  type  of  care  is  furnished  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense to  regularly  enrolled  students.  The  cost  is  included  in  the 
general  fee  paid  each  semester. 

1.  Physical  Examination:  Upon  admission  each  student  receives 
a  complete  physical  examination  including  a  chest  x-ray.  Thereafter, 
the  physical  examination  is  repeated  annually;  the  chest  x-ray  semi- 
annually. 

2.  Health  Office:  The  health  office  in  Hanes  House,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  physician  is  maintained  for  the  students  in  the  school. 
Advice,  treatment  and  examination  are  available  to  students  during 
regular  hours.  Consultation  with  Duke  Medical  Center  staff  special- 
ists are  arranged  through  the  health  office  if  necessary.  Drugs,  dress- 
ings, laboratory  tests  and  x-rays  are  arranged  for  as  needed. 

3.  Hospitalization:  A  student  requiring  hospitalization  is  admitted 
to  Duke  Hospital.  Admission  is  arranged  through  the  health  office. 
Medical  and  surgical  care  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  physi- 
cian or  surgeon.  Hospital  care  includes  staff  nursing,  drugs,  dressings, 
laboratory  tests  and  x-rays  as  needed.  Hospital  care  is  limited  to 
thirty  days. 

If  the  student  is  covered  by  insurance  providing  hospital,  medical 
or  surgical  benefits,  the  coverage  shall  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  her 
care. 

4.  Exceptions:  The  health  program  does  not  cover  private  duty 
nursing,  refraction  of  eyes,  treatment  of  teeth,  all  chronic  or  pre- 
existing conditions  such  as  diseased  tonsils,  hernias,  pilonidal  cysts, 
chronic  skin  conditions,  endocrine  disturbances;  elective  surgery, 
braces  or  any  orthopaedic  appliances;  accidents  or  illness  occurring 
during  vacations  or  while  off  the  campus.  Blood  used  for  trans- 
fusions must  be  paid  for  or  replaced. 

5.  Psychiatric  Consultation:  Advisory  consultation  with  a  psychia- 
trist can  be  arranged  through  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
no  expense  to  the  student.  Further  psychotherapeutic  interviews  are 
not  included  in  the  program. 

6.  Student  Health  Insurance:  This  may  be  secured  through  the 
University  at  a  minimal  rate.  The  insurance  excludes  any  coverage 
for  accident  or  illness  cared  for  under  the  health  program  while 
furnishing  insurance  protection  off  the  campus  and  during  vacations. 
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Grading 

Grades  are  reported  to  indicate  the  following: 

(1)  Passed.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  all  passing  grades.  The  letters  are 
intended  to  indicate  the  following  quality  of  work.  A,  exceptional; 
B,  superior;  C,  medium;  D,  passing. 

(2)  Failed.  A  grade  of  F  indicated  that  the  student  has  failed  the 
course,  and  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course  she  must  repeat 
the  work  in  class. 

(3)  Incomplete,  (a)  A  grade  of  I  may  be  reported  by  the  instructor 
if  for  any  reason  she  is  unable  to  report  the  final  grade  at  the  regular 
time,  (b)  Incomplete  courses  must  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
the  succeeding  semester;  otherwise  the  I  is  recorded  as  F,  and  the 
course  must  be  repeated  in  class  if  the  student  is  to  receive  credit  for  it. 

(4)  Absent  from  final  examination,  (a)  The  grade  X  indicates  that 
the  student  was  absent  from  the  regularly  scheduled  examination. 
(b)  If  absence  has  been  excused  by  the  dean  the  student  may  take  the 

examination  as  arranged  by  the  instructor  concerned,  (c)  If  absence 
from  the  examination  is  not  excused  by  the  dean,  the  grade  for  the 
course  concerned  is  recorded  as  F.  (d)  A  student  with  an  X  grade 
who  has  not  obtained  a  passing  grade  before  the  end  of  the  semester 
following  that  in  which  the  X  was  incurred  is  regarded  as  having 
failed  in  the  course  concerned  and  must  repeat  the  work  in  class  in 
order  to  receive  credit. 


Requirements  for  Degree 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  offers  a  program  which  is  planned 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years;  four  academic  years  and  four 
summer  terms.  At  the  completion  of  this  program,  the  student  re- 
ceives the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  and  is  then  eligible 
for  the  examinations  given  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners. 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing,  a  student  must  complete  the  program  with  a  C  average, 
must  complete  135  semester  hours  as  outlined  below,  earn  270  quality 
points,  and  show  proficiency  in  the  practice  of  nursing. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  the  student  will  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  if  the  program  includes  a  broad  distribution  of  studies  among 
representative  fields. 

For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing, 
the  following  course  work  or  equivalents  must  be  completed. 

These  requirements  are  described  in  detail  below. 

Uniform  Course  Requirements  s.h. 

Natural  and  Biological  Science   23 

Social    Sciences    24 

English     6 

Religion     6 

Elective   (Literature,  Music,  Art,  or  Philosophy  preferred)   6 

Physical    Education    2 

Major    (Nursing  and  related  work)   68 

Total    135 

ENGLISH,  6  s.h.— This  requirement  is  met  by  the  completion  of  English  1-2. 
Students  who  demonstrate  proficiency  in  English  usage  may  be  allowed  to  substitute 
55  or  56  for  English  1. 

NATURAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE,  23  s.h.-To  satisfy  this  requirement 
a  student  must  complete  laboratory  courses  in  General  Chemistry  (3  s.h.),  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  (3  s.h.),  Zoology  (8  s.h.),  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (6  s.h.),  and 
Microbiology   (3  s.h.). 

RELIGION,  6  s.h.— To  meet  this  requirement  6  semester  hours  may  be  chosen 
from  Religion  1-2,  51-52,  55,  65,  71,  85,  93. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY,  24  s.h.-To  satisfy  this  requirement  students 
must  take  Education  118,  Psychology  91  and  116;  and  Sociology  91,  92,  and  150. 
The  remaining  6  s.h.  may  be  selected  from  History  1,  2,  or  51-52  (students  who  do 
not  present  for  entrance  2  acceptable  units  of  History  must  select  History)  and 
Political  Science  11-12,  or  61-62,  and  Economics  51-52. 

LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  ART,  AND  PHILOSOPHY,  6  s.h.-This  requirement 
can  be  satisfied  by  a  total  of  6  semester  hours  in  courses  in  English  or  American 
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literature,  foreign  literature  courses  numbered  above  100,  literature  courses  in  trans- 
lation, courses  in  aesthetics,  art,  music,  and  courses  in  Philosophy  (except  48,  103, 
104,  109,  199). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  2  s.h.-In  the  School  of  Nursing,  Physical  Education 
is  required  during  the  first  year  and  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

MAJOR  AND  RELATED  WORK,  68  s.h.-This  requirement  is  met  by  com- 
pleting courses  in  the  School  of  Nursing  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  de- 
scribed. 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR 

English  1-2  English    Composition     6  s.h. 

History  1 , 2  Modern    History    6  s.h. 

or 
Political 

Science  11-12  The  American  System  of  Government 

Religion  1-2  The   English   Bible    6  s.h. 

or 

Elective  (Music  1-2,  Art  1-2  or  Philosophy) 

Nursing  1-2  Introduction  to   Nursing    4  s.h. 

Zoology  1-2  Animal  Biology,  General  Zoology   8  s.h. 

Microbiology  4      Microbiology    3  s.h. 

Chemistry  50         Chemistry    3  s.h. 

Psychology  91        Introductory    Psychology    3  s.h. 

Physical  Education    2  s.h. 

41  s.h. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Anatomy  51  Anatomy      3  s.h. 

Physiology  51  Human    Physiology    3  s.h. 

Chemistry  51  Physiological   Chemistry    3  s.h. 

Nursing  91  -92  General    Nursing    13  s.h. 

Sociology  91-92  General    Sociology    6  s.h. 

Nutrition  53  Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy    3  s.h. 

Education  1 18  Educational   Psychology    3  s.h. 

Elective  (Art,  Philosophy,  or  Literature) 
or 

Religion  The   English   Bible    6  s.h. 

40  s.h. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Nursing  120  Pediatric    Nursing    6  s.h. 

Nursing  130  Obstetric    Nursing    6  s.h. 

Nursing  140  Applied  Medical   Nursing    6  s.h. 

Nursing  150  Applied  Surgical  Nursing 6  s.h. 

Sociology  150  Family   Relations    3  s.h. 

Psychology  1 16  Psychology  of  Adjustment   3  s.h. 

Nursing  180  Public  Health  Sciences      3  s.h. 

33  s.h. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Nursing  160  Social  Foundation  of  Nursing  Education   .  3  s.h. 

Nursing  170  Psychiatric  Nursing    6  s.h. 

Nursing  181  Public   Health   Nursing    6  s.h. 

Nursing  190  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  6  s.h. 

21  s.h. 
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Description  of  Courses — Degree  Program 

EDUCATION 

118.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  psychology  of  learning;  in- 
dividual and  social  development;  and  psychology  of  adjustment,  as  related  to  prob- 
lems of  instruction  and  the  processes  of  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  91. 
3s.h.        Assistant  Professor  Palacios;  Associate  Professors  Colver,  Gehman  and 

NfcHucH 

ENGLISH 

1-2.  FRESHMAN  COMPOSITION.-Training  in  composition  through  the  writ- 
ing of  weekly  expository  themes.  The  theme  subjects  derive  from  assigned  read- 
ing drawn  from  British  and  American  literature  of  the  20th  Century.  English  1 
takes  up  the  Essay,  the  Short  Story,  and  the  Novel;  English  2,  the  Play  and  the 
Poem.  The  student  attends  each  week  (1)  a  general  lecture  on  the  reading  for  the 
week;  (2)  a  section  meeting,  where  the  instructor  and  the  students  as  a  group  dis- 
cuss problems  of  composition  and  literature;  and  (3)  an  individual  conference  in 
which  the  instructor  reads  and  grades  the  weekly  theme  and  makes  special  assign- 
ments according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 

33.  WRITING  LABORATORY.— A  non-credit  course  in  elementary  composi- 
tion which  may  be  elected  by  students  who  need  it,  or  may  be  required  of  certain 
students. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   LITERATURE  AND   LANGUAGE 

55,  56.  REPRESENTATIVE  WRITERS.-The  following  works  are  studied  in 
the  first  semester:  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  at  least  two 
tales,  Shakespeare's  1  Henry  IV,  Hamlet,  or  King  Lear,  and  one  other  play,  John 
Donne's  Poems  (selections),  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (selections)  and  some  of  the 
shorter  poems;  in  the  second  semester:  Pope's  Poems  (selections),  Fielding's  Joseph 
Andrews,  Keats'  Poems  and  Letters,  Arnold's  Selected  Poetry  and  Prose,  Dickens' 
Great  Expectations,  Joyce's  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  Eliot's  The 
Haste  Land  and  Other  Poems.    6  s.h.   (E  &  W) 

57,  58.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS.-Selections  and  complete 
works.  The  first  semester  will  include  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Whitman,  and  Dickinson;  the  second  will  include  Twain,  James,  Frost  or 
Robinson,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  Cummings,  and  Faulkner  or  Hemingway.  6  s.h.    (E  &  W) 

HISTORY 

1,  2.  MODERN  HISTORY.— This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
modern  history  with  special  reference  to  the  issues  in  the  modern  world.  Topics 
selected  for  emphasis  are:  the  contest  between  liberty  and  authority  in  the  modern 
state;  changing  economic  organization  and  theory— capitalism  and  the  challenges  to 
it;  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  among  the  states;  the  changing  faith  men  live 
and  die  by.  Beginning  about  1500  with  the  rise  of  the  European  dynastic  states, 
the  story  is  pursued  in  the  first  semester  to  approximately  1848,  and  in  the  second 
through  the  two  great  world  wars.  The  central  theme  in  both  semesters  is  the 
expansion  of  the  influence  of  Western  Europe  throughout  the  world  with  some 
attention  to  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.     6  s.h.    (w  &  e) 

Sophomores  and  juniors  are  not  admitted  to  this  course. 

Professor  Ferguson;  Assistant  Professors  Hollyday,  Scott  and  Gillin 

51,  52.  MODERN  HISTORY.— An  introductory  course  for  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors  dealing  with  the  topics  indicated  in  the  description  of  course  1,  2.  6  s.h. 
(w  &  e)  Professor  Acomb;  Assistant  Professor  Hollyday  and  Dr.  Crane 

5 IX,  52X.  MODERN  HISTORY.— A  special  section  for  seniors  who  have  had  no 
other  historv  at  Duke  and  who  wish  a  course  in  history  before  completing  their 
college  career.  The  topics  covered  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  indicated 
in  the  description  of  course  1,  2.     6  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Ropp 
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PHILOSOPHY 

49.  ETHICS.— A  philosophical  consideration  of  such  basic  ethical  concepts  as 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  freedom  and  duty,  together  with  a  study  of  some 
of  the  major  types  of  ethical  theory.    3  s.h.   (e  &  w) 

Professors  Baylis  and  Negley;  Associate  Professor  Welsh; 

Assistant  Professor  Binkley 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

11-12.  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT.-An  introductory  study 
of  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  American  government  in  the  light  of  the 
present  world  position  of  the  United  States.  (Only  open  to  Freshmen.)  6  s.h. 
(e  &  w)  Associate  Professor  Sindler;  Assistant  Professors  Cheek  and  Hall 

[Students  completing  11  in  the  spring  semester  should  take  course  62.] 
61-62.  AMERICAN  AND  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  government.  The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  American  constitutional  democracy.  Topics  examined 
include  federal-state  relations,  the  separation  and  interrelationships  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government,  judicial  review,  the  role  of 
political  parties  and  public  opinion,  the  formulation  and  execution  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  civil  liberties.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
constitutional  democracy  in  Great  Britain  and  France  with  emphasis  upon  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  those  systems  and  our  own.  Detailed  attention 
is  also  given  to  an  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship as  exemplified  in  the  U.S.S.R.     6  s.h.      (e  &  w) 

Professor  Connery;  Associate  Professors  Leach  and  Simpson; 
Assistant  Professors  Cheek  and  Havens 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  semester  hours  to  be  completed  in  two  semesters  are  included  in  the  133 
hours  required  for  graduates. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year,  after  a  series  of  tests  has  been  given, 
individual  conferences  are  held  and  each  student  is  guided  into  the  type  of  activity 
she  most  needs,  as  determined  from  the  evaluation  of  the  test  scores  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference.  Courses  in  fundamental  movement,  sports  fundamentals, 
posture,  rhythm  fundamentals  and  swimming  are  offered  for  those  who  need  to 
improve  their  skills  in  these  areas.  Students  whose  test  scores  are  satisfactory  will 
elect  an  activity  from  those  offered  by  the  Department. 

For  the  last  half  of  the  first  semester  and  for  the  two  terms  of  the  second  se- 
mester, students  take  activities  of  their  choice  to  complete  their  physical  education 
requirement. 

Professors  Grout,  Chairman,  Bookhout  and  Lewis;  Associate  Professor 
Holton;  Assistant  Professors  Eddy,  Spangler,  and  Woodyard;  Miss 

Proctor,  Mesdames  Kistler  and  Wray 

PSYCHOLOGY 

91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  facts,  princi- 
ples, and  problems  of  normal  adult  psychology  through  a  study  of  psychological 
methods  as  applied  to  motivation,  emotions,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  mem- 
ory, learning,  individual  differences,  and  personality.     3  s.h.  Staff 

116.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  AD JUSTMENT.-The  course  is  planned  to  give  an 
adequate  understanding  of  problems  of  adjustment  and  of  mental  hygiene.  Lec- 
tures and  discussions  cover  an  application  of  the  principles  and  findings  of  normal 
and  abnormal  psychology  as  these  relate  to  the  adjustment  of  the  average  individual 
in  our  changing  society;  a  survey  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene;  discussions 
of  current  socio-cultural  trends  significant  for  individual  adjustment. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Education  68  or  Psychology  100.   3  s.h.     (w) 

Associate  Professor  Reichenberg-Hackett 
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RELIGION 

The  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion  may  be  met  in  one  of  the  following 
ways:  (a)  by  completing,  in  the  freshman  year,  Religion  1-2;  (b)  by  completing,  in 
the  sophomore  year  or  later,  Religion  51-52;  (c)  by  completing,  in  the  sophomore 
year  or  later,  Religion  55  and  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered  60-99. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion  are 
eligible  to  elect  any  course  numbered  100  or  above,  except  those  for  which  addi- 
tional prerequisites  are  prescribed.  Courses  numbered  below  100  may  not  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  completed  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  religion. 

1-2.  The  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  literature  is  examined  in  the  light  of  its  origin  in  the 
history  and  religion  of  the  people  of  the  Bible,  in  order  that  its  theological  signifi- 
cance in  its  own  day  and  in  ours  may  be  understood.   Open  only  to  freshmen.   6  s.h. 

Staff 

51-52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  survey  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
similar  to  Religion  1-2  but  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  Religion 
1-2.    6  s.h.  Staff 

55.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE.-An  introduction  to  the  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  considers  the  principal  per- 
sons, events,  ideas,  and  practices  contained  in  the  Biblical  record,  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  the  present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  for  Religion  1-2  or  51-52.    3  s.h. 

Associate  Professors  Bradley  and  Price;  Assistant  Professor  Daniels; 

Dr.  Wintermute 

65.  JESUS:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE  (formerly  Religion  114).-A  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  Gospel  records,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  person 
and  mission  of  Jesus.  Attention  will  be  given  to  conceptions  of  Christ  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  to  his  contemporary  significance.  Prerequisite:  Religion  55. 
3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Phillips 

85.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  (formerly  Religion  91).-A 
brief  analysis  of  the  Biblical  and  historical  bases  for  the  Christian  understanding 
of  man's  moral  situation,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  social  implications  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  areas  of  life  as  marriage,  race,  the  political  and  economic  order,  etc. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to  moral  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:   Religion  55.     3  s.h.  Assistant  Professors  Lancford  and  Osborn 

93.  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LIVING  RELIGIONS.-An  introductory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  and  methods  of  the 
study  of  world  religions.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  religion  in  primitive  cul- 
ture, the  world's  living  religions  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  historical  development 
and  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  contemporary  importance  of  each.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  55.     3  s.h.  Associate   Professor  Bradley;   Dr.  Sullivan 

SOCIOLOGY 

91-92.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social 
life;  its  origin,  evolution  and  organization  as  illustrated  in  the  study  of  a  number 
of  concrete  social  problems.    6  s.h.  Staff 

Soc.  150.  THE  FAMILY.— Analysis  of  the  American  family  as  an  institutionalized 
group  and  its  relationship  with  other  institutions  and  structural  features  such  as 
social  class  and  ethnic  group.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  research 
in  this  area.    3  s.h.  Staff 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.— The  principles  of  biology  as  applied  to  animals.    4  s.h. 

Assistant  Professor  Klopfer;  Assisitant 
Professor  Sandeen  and  Staff 

2.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY.-A  brief  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Prerequi- 
site: Zoology  1.    4  s.h.  Professor  Bookhout  and  Associate 

Professor  Hunter  and  Staff 
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BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Anat.  51.  ANATOMY.— The  student  gains  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  body  structure  and  its  relation  to  normal  functions  in  health  and  abnormal 
functions  in  disease.  Audio-visual  aids  are  used  extensively  and  in  conjunction 
with  laboratory  work  the  anatomical  structures  are  demonstrated  on  dissected 
human  specimens.    3  s.h.  Professor  Markee  and  Staff 

Physio.  51.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.-A  study  of  the  normal  functions  of  the 
human  body  with  references  to  their  applications  in  health  and  disease.     3  s.h. 

Professor  F.  G.  Hall  and  Staff 

Scores  on  the  Chemistry  Achievement  Test  administered  during  Orientation 
Week  will  be  utilized  to  determine  enrollment  in  the  Chemistrv  courses  (Chemistry 
50  Chemistry  51). 

Chem.  50.  CHEMISTRY.— A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  general  inorganic 
chemistry  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  student  nurse.  A  brief 
introduction  to  organic  chemistry.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professors  Theirs 

Chem.  51.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  .-This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the 
student  in  understanding  the  chemical  mechanism  of  the  human  body  both  in 
health  and  in  disease.  The  student  also  acquires  knowledge  concerning  the  chemi- 
cal basis  of  diagnosis  and  therapy.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Theirs 

Micro.  4.  MICROBIOLOGY.— From  the  learning  experiences  included  in  this 
course  the  student  is  enabled  to  understand  and  appreciate  her  role  in  the  preven- 
tion of  microbial  disease.     3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  Willett 

NURSING  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

Nl-2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING.-The  course  is  designed  to  aid  the 
student  nurse  in  developing  an  awareness  of  the  physiological  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  human  being.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  observation,  com- 
munication, problem  solving  and  beginning  interpersonal  skills  utilized  in  nursing 
therapy.     4  s.h.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mrs.  Vause 

Nutr.  53.  NUTRITION  AND  DIET  THERAPY.-This  course  considers  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  individuals  of  varying  ages  and  methods  of  meeting  these  needs 
under  different  economic  and  social  conditions.  Accepted  principles  of  diet  therapy 
are  presented  on  which  dietary  modifications  are  based,  as  well  as  the  practices 
based  on  these  principles.    3  s.h.  Associate  Professor  McLachlan  and  Staff 

N91-92.  GENERAL  NURSING.-A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  patient  care. 
The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  skills  of  nursing  care.  Correlated  experiences  in  patient  care  are  provided. 
13  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Campbell;  Misses  Crane,  Cover  and  Hayes; 

Mesdames  Mitchell  and  White 

N120.  PEDIATRIC  NURSING.-This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
understand  the  growth  and  development  of  well  children  and  on  this  basis,  acquire 
the  ability  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  illnesses  or  handicaps  in 
the  hospital  and  the  community.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  child  as  an  individual 
and  his  relationship  to  the  family  and  society.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Harris  and  Staff;  Assistant  Professor  Forgione; 

Misses  Cox  and  Eames 

N130.  OBSTETRIC  NURSING.-This  course  focuses  on  maternal  and  infant 
care  in  the  hospital  and  community.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  support  and  guidance 
to  the  pregnant  family.     6  s.h.     Professor  Carter  and  Staff;  Assistant  Professor 

Forgione;  Mesdames  Couch,  Houge  and  Proctor 

N140.  APPLIED  MEDICAL  NURSING.-A  study  of  ways  by  which  the  principles 
of  nursing  care  can  be  modified  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  medical 
patients.  Experiences  are  provided  for  the  students  on  private  and  public  medi- 
cal wards  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  medical  out-patient  clinic.     6  s.h. 

Mrs.  Dalton 

N150.  APPLIED  SURGICAL  NURSING.-A  study  of  ways  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  nursing  care  can  be  modified  and  adapted   to  meet  the  needs  of  specific 
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surgical  patients.  Experiences  are  provided  for  the  students  in  the  operating  room, 
recovery  room  and  a  surgical  specialty  ward  in  the  hospital  and  selected  areas  in  the 
community.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Hogsed  and  Staff 

N160.  SOCIAL  FOUNDATION  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION.-A  survey  of 
major  historical,  phiosophical,  and  sociological  factors  which  have  affected  develop- 
ment in  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the  place  of  nursing  in  present  day  society 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  nurse  toward  that  society.     3  s.h. 

Professor  Jacobansky 
N'170.  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING.— Program  focuses  on  dynamic  psychiatry  and 
dvnamic  psychiatric  nursing  therapy.    It  includes  opportunities  for  learning  under 
close  supervision  through  experience  with  one  patient  at  a  time.     6  s.h. 

Professor  Busse  and  Staff;  Assistant  Professor  Johnson; 

Mrs.  Bullock,  Mrs.  McColl 

N180.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SCIENCES -This  course  offers  a  body  of  knowledge 
derived  from  the  field  of  public  health  which  includes  an  introduction  to  such 
areas  as:  spidemology,  environmental  sanitation,  bio-statistics  and  public  health 
administration.     3  s.h. 

Associate  Professor  Brocker;  Miss  Watling;  Visiting  Lectirers 

N181.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING.— This  course  provides  opportunities 
for  students  to  establish  helping  relationships  with  a  small  group  of  ^elected 
families  in  their  community  setting.  Classes  emphasizing  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  public  health  nursing,  are  based  on  these  experiences.  6  s.h.  Pre- 
requisite N180.  Associate  Professor  Brocker:  Assistant 

Professor  Young;  Misses  Black  and  Watling 

N190.  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING.-The  classes  and  clinical  experiences 
are  designed  to  consider  the  more  complex  nursing  problems  encountered  in  Medi- 
cal-Surgical Nursing.  Individual  investigation  under  guidance  in  a  selected  area  of 
special  interest  in  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  and  a  written  report  of  this  study  is 
required.    6  s.h.  Assistant  Professor  Wilson;  Mrs.  Andreoli;  Miss  Cxddell 


General  Regulations  Governing 
Graduate  Study 

General  Information 

THE  DEGREE  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in  the  fields  of  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Nursing,  Maternal  and  Infant  Health,  Pediatric 
Nursing*  and  Psychiatric  Nursing.* 

PREREQUISITES.  A  student  seeking  admission  to  the  Graduate 
Program  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Duke  University  must  have  re- 
ceived a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Nursing  (or  the  equivalent) 
from  an  accredited  institution.  The  undergraduate  program  should 
be  of  such  quality  as  to  give  positive  evidence  of  capacity  for  graduate 
study. 

REGISTRATION.  After  the  applicant  has  received  notification 
of  admission  and  has  submitted  a  statement  of  acceptance  of  admis- 
sion, she  is  eligible  for  registration. 

TRANSFER  OF  GRADUATE  CREDITS.  Under  certain  circum 
stances  a  maximum  credit  of  6  units  may  be  allowed  for  graduate 
courses  completed  elsewhere.  The  acceptance  of  credit  up  to  this 
amount,  however,  will  not  reduce  the  minimum  period  of  full-time 
registered  residence  at  Duke  University. 

GRADES.  Grades  in  the  Graduate  Program  are  as  follows:  E,  G, 
S,  F,  and  /.  E  (exceptional)  is  the  highest  mark.  G  (good)  and  S 
(satisfactory)  are  the  remaining  passing  marks.  F  (failing)  is  below 
passing,  and  /  (incomplete)  indicates  that  some  portion  of  the 
student's  work  is  lacking,  for  a  satisfactory  reason,  at  the  time  the 
grades  are  reported.  The  instructor  who  gives  an  /  for  a  course 
specifies  the  date  by  which  the  student  must  have  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. In  no  case  may  an  extension  be  granted  beyond  one  calendar 
year  from  the  date  the  course  ended.  If  the  course  is  not  completed, 
a  statement  of  No  Credit  is  made  upon  the  student's  record. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  A  COURSE  OR  FROM  THE  GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL.  Arrangements  made  with  the  Treasurer  to  prorate 
tuition  and  fees  due  do  not  imply  that  the  full  amount  is  not  due  and 
payable.  A  student  who  after  14  days  after  the  date  of  registration 
withdraws  from  a  course  or  from  the  Graduate  School  is  liable  for 
payment  of  full  tuition  fees  and  room  rent. 

*  Not  offered  in  1961-62. 
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GENERAL  FEES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  The  following 
tables  show  the  general  fees  and  changes  collected  from  all  students. 
All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  payable,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, at  the  time  of  registration  for  that  semester.  No  student  is 
admitted  to  classes  until  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

Tuition    per    semester    $425.00 

General  fee*   per  semester    $  75.00 

Summer  Session    (two  terms  12  units)   $342.00 

Tuition  and  fees  for  a  full  semester  program  of  16  points  amount 
to  $500.00.  For  a  part  program,  tuition  and  fees  are  computed  at 
the  rate  of  $32.50  per  unit. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  may  occupy  rooms  in 
the  School  of  Nursing  residence.  The  rental  charge  for  a  single  room 
is  $395.00  for  the  12  month  period.  The  rental  charge  for  a  double 
room  is  $325  for  each  occupant.  Rooms  are  rented  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  semester  unless  special  arrangements  are  made 
through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Room  reservations  are  made  through 
the  Housing  Bureau  after  official  acceptance  for  admission  to  the 
University.  Students  may  arrange  for  apartments  or  rooms  in  pri- 
vate homes  in  the  city.  The  Housing  Bureau  of  the  University  main- 
tains a  file  of  rooms  and  apartments  listed  with  it  for  rental.  Students 
may  use  this  file  as  an  aid  to  locating  suitable  living  accommodations. 

Medical-Surgical  Nursing  Program 

Fall  Semester 

N210    Advanced   Medical -Surgical   Nursing 8  units 

N213     Thesis  Seminar  in  Patient  Care 2  units 

N205     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nursing 2  units 

Soc.  290  Methods  in   Sociological   Research 3  units 

N215     Seminar    in    Teaching 2  units 

17  units 

Spring  Semester 

N212     Advanced    Medical-Surgical   Nursing 8  units 

N214     Thesis  Seminar  in  Patient  Care 3  units 

N206     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nuring 2  units 

N207     Seminar  in  Nursing  Research 2  units 

N215     Seminar    in    Teaching 1  unit 

16  units 

Summer  Session 
Electives 9  units 

*  General  fees,  in  lieu  of  most  special  charges,  include  the  following  fees: 
Matriculation,  Athletic,  Medical,  Library,  Damage,  Commencement,  Diploma,  and 
an  average  of  the  Laboratory  and  Materials  fees.  Expenses  for  field  trips  are  not 
included. 
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Maternal  and  Infant  Health  Program 

Fall  Semester 

N219     Maternal  and  Infant  Health 6  units 

N221     Thesis  Seminar  in   Patient  Care 2  units 

N205     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nursing 2  units 

Soc.  290  Methods   in   Sociological   Research 3  units 

N215     Seminar    in    Teaching 2  units 

Electives 3  units 

18  units 

Spring  Semester 

N220     Maternal  and  Infant  Health 6  units 

N222     Thesis  Seminar  in  Patient  Care 3  units 

N206     Seminar  in  Psychophysiological  and 

Interpersonal  Aspects  of  Nursing 2  units 

N207     Seminar  in  Nursing  Research 2  units 

N215     Seminar    in    Teaching 1  unit 

14  units 

Summer  Session 

N223     Field  Work  in  Maternal  and  Infant  Health 4  units 

Electives 6  units 

N210-212.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING.-This  course  is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  pathologic 
physiology,  and  ways  by  which  the  alterations  produced  are  managed. 

LABORATORY:  Students  spend  from  15-20  hours  per  week  studying  patient 
care.  Rotation  experiences  are  planned  as  follows:  5  weeks  in  General  Medicine, 
5  weeks  in  General  Surgery,  5  weeks  Senior  Seminar,  two  five  week  electives  in 
Clinical  specialties,  and  five  weeks  of  practice  teaching  in  medical  and  surgical 
nursing.  In  the  clinical  rotations  students  are  assigned  to  work  with  selected 
members  of  the  medical  staff. 

Associate  Professor  Ingies  and  Staff;  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff 

N213-214.  THESIS  SEMINAR  IN  PATIENT  CARE.-Each  Friday  afternoon  one 
student  presents  a  patient.  Members  of  the  medical  team  who  can  contribute  to 
the  student's  understanding  of  the  patient  and  the  patient's  illness  are  invited 
to  participate  as  resource  persons.    A  thesis  is  required.    5  units. 

Associate  Professor  Ingles;  Associate  Professor  Bogdonoff 

N205-206.  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOPSYSIOLOGICAL  AND  INTERPERSONAL 
ASPECTS  OF  NURSING.— The  students  meet  in  a  group  twice  a  week  with  a 
member  of  the  psychiatric  staff  who  is  active  in  psychophysiological  research  and 
clinical  areas.  The  meetings  are  informal  and  are  aimed  at  two  major  areas. 
(1)  An  understanding  on  the  neurophysiologic  and  psychoendocrinologic  factors 
which  may  mediate  psychosomatic  processes.  The  discussions  are  usually  focused 
on  patients  being  seen  by  the  students.  (2)  To  explore  the  meaning  and  results  of 
the  students'  interaction  with  patients,  doctors,  nurses  and  other  hospital  personnel. 
The  investigation  of  the  students'  own  feelings,  attitudes  and  behavior  should 
lead  them  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  behavioral  and  psychosomatic  implica- 
tions of  psychologic  difficulties,  and  this  should  permit  them  to  establish  more 
meaningful  patient  care  programs.     4  units.  Assistant  Professor  Cohen 

N207.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  RESEARCH.-A  course  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  basic  techniques  and  problems  in  current  nursing  research. 
2  units  Associate  Professor  Preiss;  Associate  Professor  Ingles; 

Assistant  Professor  Grant 
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N2 19-220.  MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HEALTH.-Advanced  study  of  the 
physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  maternity-cycle  and  of  trends  in 
family  care.  Students  participate  in  and  conduct  seminars  and  may  attend  classes 
and  conferences  within  the  university  and  community  which  they  feel  may  be 
beneficial  to  their  learning. 

LABORATORY:  Emphasis  on  continuity  of  care  of  the  expectant  family  is 
planned  by  experience  in  clinics,  home  visiting,  teaching  prenatal  classes,  giving 
support  in  labor  and  delivery  and  in  Rooming-In  and  following  the  family  in  the 
postnatal  period.  Five  weeks  are  spent  in  practice  teaching  of  Maternal  and 
Infant  Health.     12  units.  Assistant  Professor  Grant;  Members  of  the 

Obstetric  and  Pediatric  Staff 

N221-222.  THESIS  SEMINAR  IN  PATIENT  CARE.-Weekly  seminars  will  be 
held  in  which  students  will  present  nursing  problems  related  to  the  care  of  the 
mother  and/or  infant  as  members  of  a  family.  Members  of  the  medical  team  and 
community  agencies  will  be  invited  to  attend  as  interpreters  and  resource  people. 
A  thesis  is  required.     5  units  Assistant  Professor  Grant  and  Staff; 

Members  of  the  Obstetric  and  Pediatric  Staff 

N223.  FIELD  WORK  IN  MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  HEALTH.-Observations 
and  conferences  at  selected  community  agencies.  Preceptorship  and  experiences 
with  a  selected  community  obstetrician  in  his  office,  the  clinic,  and  the  hospital 
with  which  he  is  affiliated.     4  units  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

N215.  SEMINAR  IN  TEACHING.— Intensive  study  of  principles,  curriculum 
and  methods  in  Nursing  Education.     3  units  Professor  Jacobansky 

Soc.  290-291.  METHODS  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH.-Issues  involved  in 
establishing  and  testing  scientific  propositions;  the  nature  and  relationship  of 
concepts,  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws;  and  general  principles  of  research  design. 
Techniques  such  as  sampling,  observation,  interviewing,  data  processing  and 
analysis  are  learned  through  study  and  practice.     3  units 

Associate  Professor  Prf.iss 

RESEARCH  AND  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

Application  for  one  year  research  and  teaching  fellowships  may  be  made  by 
students  who  have  completed  creditably  a  Masters  degree  in  Nursing.  Students 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  and  courses  taken  will 
be  on  the  graduate  level.  The  program  of  study  will  be  planned  jointly  by  the 
director  of  the  graduate  nurse  program  and  tbe  director  of  the  department  in 
which  the  major  is  taken. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 


Fall  Semester  begins  September  21,  1961 
Spring  Semester  begins  February  1,  1962 


Forestry  in  Duke  University 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  located  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  com- 
prises Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  College,  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  professional 
schools  of  Forestry,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Nursing.  The 
University  goes  back  in  its  origin  to  1838,  when  Union  Institute  was 
founded  in  Randolph  County  by  the  Methodists  and  Friends.  In  1851 
the  institution  became  Normal  College,  one  of  the  first  schools  in 
America  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  1859  the  name  was  changed 
to  Trinity  College  and  so  continued  until  1924,  when  the  College 
became  a  part  of  Duke  University. 

By  virtue  of  an  indenture  of  trust,  executed  December  11,  1924, 
by  James  Buchanan  Duke,  a  great  benefaction  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  humanity  by  providing  for  hospitalization,  church  work  in 
rural  communities,  and  education.  The  principal  feature  of  the  edu- 
cational provision  was  the  creation  of  Duke  University. 

The  University,  with  a  student  body  of  over  5,700,  occupies  two 
campuses.  The  Woman's  College  campus  of  108  acres  was  formerly 
the  campus  of  Trinity  College.  About  a  mile  west  are  the  new  units 
of  the  University,  known  as  the  West  Campus,  totaling  467  acres.  It 
was  first  occupied  in  September,  1930. 

Forestry  in  Duke  University  began  early  in  1931  when  the  Duke 
Forest  was  placed  under  intensive  forest  management  and  forestry 
research  was  initiated.  An  academic-forestry  curriculum,  designed 
for  students  intent  upon  pursuing  the  study  of  forestry  as  a  profession, 
was  organized  in  Trinity  College  of  Duke  University  in  1932.  This 
program  was  enlarged  in  1956  and  now  includes  more  than  60  co- 
operating colleges  and  universities. 

In  1938  the  School  of  Forestry  was  organized  at  the  graduate  level 
and  a  curriculum  was  offered  leading  to  the  degree  Master  of  Forestry. 
Work  leading  to  the  degree  Doctor  of  Forestry  has  been  offered  since 
1940.  The  School  has  been  fully  accredited  since  its  origin.  A  degree 
in  technical  forestry  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  not  offered  at  Duke 
University. 

Graduates  of  recognized  scientific  schools  or  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools  of  forestry,  and  other  men  who  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  School  may  enroll  for  training  in 
technical  forestry  leading  to  the  professional  degrees,  Master  of 
Forestry  and  Doctor  of  Forestry.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  also  offers  graduate  work  in  certain  aspects  of  forestry  lead- 
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ing  to  the  degrees  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  This 
work  is  available  to  graduates  ol  schools  of  forestry  of  recognized 
standing,  and  to  college  or  university  graduates  holding  a  Bachelor's 
degree  with  their  major  work  in  appropriate  subjects. 

Students  taking  undergraduate  work  and  who  are  planning  to 
matriculate  in  the  School  for  programs  of  study  leading  to  degrees 
Master  of  Forestry  or  Doctor  of  Forestry  should  refer  to  the  section  in 
this  announcement  where  entrance  requirements  are  presented. 

Educational  Facilities 

A  description  of  the  facilities  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  of  the 
Duke  Forest  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to 
the  School  of  Forestry 


THE  admission  requirements  of  the  School  of  Forestry  for  work 
toward  the  MASTER  OF  FORESTRY  degree  presuppose  that  an 
applicant  is  either: 

1.  A  graduate  of  a  professional  school  of  forestry,  or 

2.  A  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  of  high  standing,  but 
without  prior  professional  training  in  forestry,  or 

3.  A  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  pre-forestry  cur- 
riculum of  one  of  the  colleges  cooperating  with  the  School  in  the 
academic-forestry  training  program. 

Each  applicant  must  present  a  certified  transcript  of  his  academic 
record  showing  the  courses  he  has  taken,  the  number  of  credit  hours 
he  has  earned  and  the  grades  received.  The  total  number  of  quality 
points*  must  be  at  least  two  and  one  half  times  the  total  credit  hours 
to  meet  the  minimum  scholastic  standards  required  for  admission  to 
the  School.  An  applicant  also  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
undergraduate  work  in  minimum  amount,  as  follows: 

One  year  of  biology,  including  at  least  one  semester  of  botany; 
or  one  year  of  botany. 

One  year  each  of  English  composition  and  of  chemistry. 

One  course  each  in  physics  and  in  the  principles  of  economics. 

Mathematics,  through  college  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

It  is  urged  that  an  applicant  without  professional  training  in  for- 
estry present  additional  credits  in  the  above  subjects  and  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  disciplines:  soils,  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology, 
climatology,  surveying,  languages  (particularly  German  and  French) , 
sociology,  political  science,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  zoology. 

An  applicant  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  professional  school  of  forestry 
will  present  a  certified  transcript  of  his  scholastic  record  showing  the 
attainment  of  a  degree.  Before  registering  for  the  first  semester  of 
residence,  such  applicants  will  be  required  to  select  the  branch  or 
branches  of  forestry  in  which  they  wish  to  concentrate  the  major  part 
of  their  work  and  to  prepare  their  proposed  programs  in  conference 

*  Grades  for  each  hour  of  college  credit  are  valued  in  quality  points  as  follows:  "A,"  4 
points;   "B,"  3  points;   "C,"  2  points;   "D,"   1  point;   and   "F,"  no  points. 
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with  an  appropriate  faculty  adviser.  Ordinarily,  graduates  of  a  fully 
accredited  school  of  forestry  should  be  able  to  meet  all  requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Forestry  degree  in  one  full  school  year  of  resident 
study;  others  may  require  a  longer  period  of  residence. 

Students  must  make  application  for  admission  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  school  year.  Those  students  entering  without  accept- 
able courses  in  plane  surveying,  forest  surveying,  and  forest  mensura- 
tion must  take  the  work  in  these  subjects  in  the  Summer  Session,  and 
are  required  to  submit  their  applications  prior  to  May  1.  Students 
entering  with  advanced  standing  in  these  courses  should  make  appli- 
cation before  September  1.  Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Forestry  for  a  program  of  study  and 
research  leading  to  the  degree,  DOCTOR  OF  FORESTRY,  is  granted 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree,  Master  of  Forestry,  or  its 
equivalent,  from  a  school  of  forestry  of  recognized  standing,  and  who 
has  achieved  an  average  of  three  quality  points  per  hour  of  credit 
in  his  previous  graduate  studies. 

An  applicant  must  file  a  formal  application  for  admission  together 
with  transcripts  of  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic  records. 
In  his  application  he  should  clearly  state  the  branch  of  forestry  in 
which  he  desires  to  concentrate,  and  if  possible,  the  specific  research. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  together 
with  the  prospective  student's  major  adviser,  will  determine  if  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  meet  entrance  requirements. 

GRADES.  Grades  in  the  School  of  Fores  try  are  as  follows:  E 
(exceptional)  ;  G  (good)  ;  S  (satisfactory)  ;  F  (failing)  and  I  (incom- 
plete) .  The  instructor  who  gives  an  I  for  a  course  specifies  the  date 
by  which  the  student  must  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  no  case  may  an 
extension  be  granted  beyond  one  calendar  year  from  the  date  the 
course  ended.  If  the  course  is  not  completed,  the  statement,  NO 
CREDIT,  is  made  upon  the  student's  permanent  record. 


Cooperative  Plan  of  Study  with 
Selected  Colleges  and  Universities 


SINCE  its  inception  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry  has  had  the  co- 
operation of  Trinity  College  (the  men's  undergraduate  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  of  Duke  University)  in  preparing  students  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  forestry.  Under  the  plan,  a  student  devotes  his  first 
three  years  to  a  coordinated  and  carefully  integrated  program  of  study 
in  the  basic  arts  and  sciences  in  Trinity  College.  The  summer  between 
his  junior  and  senior  year  and  the  two  following  school  years  are  spent 
in  the  School  of  Forestry.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  five- 
year  course  of  study,  a  student  has  earned  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Trinity  College  and  the  professional  Master  of  Forestry 
degree  from  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry. 

Based  upon  the  experience  and  success  of  this  cooperative  program 
with  Trinity  College,  the  School  of  Forestry  in  1952  initiated  similar 
programs  of  collaboration  with  a  selected  group  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities located  throughout  the  United  States.  These  programs  offer 
students  the  numerous  advantages  of  a  broad  background  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  as  preparation  for  later  professional  training.  A  stu- 
dent intent  upon  following  such  a  course  of  study  should  make  appli- 
cation to  one  of  the  colleges  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Forestry.  Admission  requirements  and  other  information  pertinent 
to  matriculation  may  be  obtained  from  each  of  these  institutions.  Not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  third  year  in  the  college 
or  university  of  his  choice,  the  student  must  make  formal  application 
for  admission  to  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry.  To  qualify  for  admis- 
sion under  these  programs,  a  student  must  have  followed  a  planned 
course  of  study  arranged  in  consultation  with  his  adviser,  must  have 
the  official  recommendation  of  his  college,  and  must  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  admission  to  the  Duke  School  of  Forestry. 

A  list  of  cooperating  schools  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School 
of  Forestry. 


Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
Assistantships 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  has  allocated  a  number  of  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, and  assistantships  to  the  School  of  Forestry  for  the 
encouragement  and  financial  assistance  of  men  who  offer  promise  of 
becoming  leaders  in  the  forestry  profession.  These  are  awarded  for 
high  character  and  marked  scholastic  ability  as  judged  by  education, 
experience,  and  personal  references.  For  more  detailed  information 
see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 


Tuition,  Fees,  and  Expenses 


THE  following  table  shows  the  general  fees  and  charges  collected 
from  all  students.  All  fees  for  each  semester  are  due  and  pay- 
able, unless  otherwise  specified,  at  the  time  of  registration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  semester,  and  no  student  is  admitted  to  classes  until 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
for  the  settlement  of  fees. 

General  Fees 

Tuition,  per  semester 5425.00 

General  Fee,  per  semester 60.00 

Spring  trip  fee 10.00 

Forestry  students  may  obtain  admission  to  all  regularly  scheduled 
University  athletic  contests  held  on  the  University  grounds  during  the 
entire  academic  year  by  payment  of  the  athletic  fee  of  $10.00  per  year 
plus  any  Federal  taxes  that  may  be  imposed.  This  fee  is  payable  in 
the  fall  semester. 

TRANSCRIPTS:  A  student  desiring  to  transfer  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity to  another  institution  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  his  record. 
A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  additional  copy. 

PAYMENTS  TO  FELLOWS  AND  SCHOLARS:  Payments  by  the 
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University  of  stipends  to  fellows  and  scholars  are  made  in  eight 
monthly  installments,  beginning  October  20.  Fellows  and  scholars 
are  required  to  pay  the  regular  tuition  fee  and  such  additional  fees 
as  are  ordinarily  required  of  all  graduate  students. 

Rooms  for  men  are  provided  in  the  Men's  Graduate  Center.  Food 
Service  is  available.  For  complete  information  see  the  Bulletin  of 
the  School  of  Forestry 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Forestry 


THE  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry  (M.F.) 
are  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  student's  previous  professional 
training.  Normally,  students  who  have  earned  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Forestry,  or  equivalent,  from  an  accredited  school  of 
forestry  may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  M.F.  degree  in  one 
academic  year.  Students  who  have  had  no  prior  professional  training 
in  forestry  are  required  to  complete  one  summer  session  and  two 
academic  years  of  resident  study.  Graduate  work  of  equivalent  grade 
done  in  residence  at  other  institutions  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  be  accepted  as  credit  toward  the  degree,  but  a  minimum  of 
one  year  of  residence  at  Duke  University  is  required. 

The  submission  of  a  thesis  for  the  M.F.  degree  usually  is  required. 
In  exceptional  cases,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  an  ac- 
ceptable report  on  a  special  study  may  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  a  thesis, 
credit  for  which  will  not  exceed  three  semester  hours.  Four  copies  of 
the  thesis,  typewritten  and  bound  in  accordance  with  regulations  set 
forth  by  the  Faculty,  must  be  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  on  or  before  May  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  stu- 
dent expects  to  obtain  the  M.F.  degree. 

No  student  may  take  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  eighteen 
semester  hours  of  credit  per  semester  without  special  permission  of 
the  Faculty. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

S.H. 

Plane  Surveying   (C.E.  110) 4 

Forest  Surveying  and  Aerial  Photo  Interpretation    (F.  150) 4 

Forest  Mensuration    (F.  151) 4 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

S.H.  S.H. 

Harvesting  and  Utilization  of  Harvesting  and  Utilization  of 

Forests    (F.  211) 4  Forests    (F.  212) 2 

Forest  Pathology    (F.  223) 3      Theory  and  Practice  of 

Dendrology   (F.  241) 3  Silviculture    (F.  244) 3 

Silvics   (F.  243) 3       Wood  Anatomy   (F.  290) 3 

Forest  Soils   (F.  261) 3       Economics  of  Forestry    (F.  270) 3 

Sampling  Methods  in  Forestry   (F.  251)  3 

Forest  Entomology    (F.  230) 3 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Two  curricula  in  forestry  are  available  after  the  common  minimum 
requirements  of  the  first  year  have  been  met.  One  is  the  SILVICUL- 
TURE-MANAGEMENT combination;  the  other  is  in  FOREST 
PRODUCTS.  The  election  of  a  curriculum  to  be  followed  is  made 
prior  to  the  autumn  semester  of  the  second  year.  The  required  work 
in  each  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

silviculture-management  curriculum 
First  Semester  Second  Semester 

S.H.  S.H. 

Forest  Management    (F.  281) 3       Forest  Policy   (F.  276) 2 

Economic  Analysis  in  Seminar  in  Forest  Management 

Forestry    (F.  379) 3  (F.   386)    2 

Forest  Protection    (F.  283) 2       Seminar  in  Silviculture   (F.  348) 1 

Forest-Tree  Physiology  (F.  201) 4  Soils-Silviculture-Management 

Thesis  research  or  electives 3-6  Field  Seminar   (F.  368) 2 

Thesis  research  or  electives 8-11 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

S.H.  S.H. 

Forest  Management    (F.  281) 3       Wood  Finishes  and  Finishing    (F.  394)  2 

Wood -Moisture  Relations   (F.  291) 2       Time  and  Motion  Studies   (Eng.  198.2) 

Wood  Preservation    (F.  293) 2  or  Industrial  Management    (Ec.  105)  3 

Timber  Physics    (F.  397) 2       Seminar  in  Forest  Products 

Bonding  of  Wood   (F.  395) 3  Technology     (F.    399) 1 

Thesis  research   or  electives 3-6       Cost  and  Quality  Controls  in 

Forest  Utilization    (F.  312) 3 

Wood  Chemistry   (F.  396) 2 

Thesis  research  or  electives 4-7 


Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Forestry 


THE  degree  Doctor  of  Forestry  (D.F.)  is  a  professional  and  re- 
search degree  conferred  on  those  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  specified  requirements  of  advanced  study  and  research. 
Although  course  work  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  program,  the 
mere  accumulation  of  course  credits  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  this  degree.  The  granting  of  the  D.F.  degree  is  based 
primarily  upon  the  student's  thorough  knowledge  of  a  specialized 
field  of  study  and  upon  the  production  of  an  acceptable  dissertation 
embodying  the  results  of  original  research. 
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Work  toward  the  D.F.  degree,  consisting  of  advanced  studies  in  a 
major  and  a  minor  field,  is  offered  with  majors  in  the  following 
branches  of  forestry:  forest  economics,  forest  entomology,  forest  man- 
agement, forest  mensuration,  forest  pathology,  forest  soils,  forest-tree 
physiology,  forest  utilization,  silvics,  silviculture,  and  wood  and  forest 
products  technology.  Minors  may  be  in  any  of  these  branches  of 
forestry  or  in  other  areas  of  specialized  study  in  the  University  ap- 
proved by  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Prospective 
students  should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  admission  to  the  School. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY:  A  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  Faculty  will  be  appointed  by  the  Dean  to  supervise  the  work 
of  each  student.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  a  major  adviser,  a 
minor  adviser  and  three  other  faculty  members.  The  major  adviser 
will  serve  as  Committee  Chairman. 

The  major  and  minor  advisers,  in  consultation  with  the  student, 
will  prepare  a  proposed  program  of  study  and  research  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  consideration.  Upon  its  acceptance 
by  the  Committee  it  will  then  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  for  final  approval.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  the  student's  training  is  inadequate,  he  may  be  required 
to  remedy  such  deficiencies  by  taking  certain  undergraduate  courses 
as  prerequisites  to  continued  graduate  studv,  but  which  will  carrv  no 
graduate  credit. 

The  program  will  consist  of  courses,  seminars,  and  arranged  work 
approved  for  graduate  credit  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry, 
and  research.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  minimum  of  30  semester 
hours  of  formalized  academic  work  in  which  the  student  must  attain 
a  grade  of  E  or  G  in  at  least  12  hours  is  required  of  all  prospective 
candidates.  Credit  hour  requirements  for  the  major  and  minor 
fields  are  determined  by  the  Committee.  No  minimum  credit  require- 
ments are  established  for  the  major  field,  but  the  minor  field  must 
consist  of  at  least  12  semester  hours,  part  or  all  of  which  may  have 
been  taken  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  Master's  degree. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES:  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign 
languages  is  required.  Normally  these  will  be  French  and  German. 
Spanish  or  another  foreign  language  may  be  substituted  for  either 
French  or  German  when  deemed  advisable  by  the  Committee.  The 
foreign  language  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  appropriate 
language  departments  of  Duke  University.  Upon  recommendation  bv 
the  appropriate  language  department,  and  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  of  Forestry,  one  of  the  language  requirements  may  be 
satisfied  by  transfer  of  documented  evidence  of  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  similar  requirements  from  an  approved  institution.  At  least 
one  of  the  language  requirements  must  be  met  during  or  before  the 
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student's  first  regularly  enrolled  semester  at  Duke  University.  Stu- 
dents not  able  to  comply  with  this  regulation  will  be  required  to 
reduce  their  maximum  allowable  load  in  succeeding  semesters  by  3 
semester  hours  until  the  first  language  requirement  has  been  met. 
The  second  language  requirement  must  be  met  before  the  student  is 
permitted  to  take  the  comprehensive  preliminary  examination.  En- 
rollment in  non-credit  language  courses  at  Duke  University  will  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  student's  maximum  allowable  load  in  any 
one  semester. 

LANGUAGE  EXAMINATIONS:  On  Monday  of  the  fall  registra- 
tion period  and  on  the  day  before  spring  registration,  reading,  vo- 
cabulary, and  grammar  tests  in  French  and  German  are  offered  (see 
the  Calendar  for  hour  and  place) .  Any  entering  student  who  has  not 
taken  these  tests  may  do  so.  On  the  basis  of  his  scores  the  student  will 
(1)  be  certified  as  meeting  requirements  in  these  languages,  (2)  be 
advised  to  present  himself  for  the  regular  reading  examinations  at  the 
first  opportunity,  or  (3)  be  advised  to  enroll  in  the  special  reading 
courses  (see  below) . 

READING  EXAMINATIONS:  At  dates  listed  in  the  Calendar, 
reading  examinations  in  French  and  German  are  offered.  Reading 
examinations  in  other  languages  must  be  separately  arranged. 

Students  requiring  the  reading  examination  at  other  times  must 
pay  a  special  fee  of  $5.00  prior  to  registering  in  the  Graduate  Office 
for  the  examination.  Students  who  require  re-examination  at  sched- 
uled times  will  be  charged  $5.00  for  each  re-examination;  if  special 
times  are  necessary,  the  fee  will  be  $10.00. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION:  At  least  six  months  before 
the  student  expects  to  receive  the  D.F.  degree,  and  after  he  has  com- 
pleted most  of  his  formal  course  work,  he  will  be  required  to  take  a 
comprehensive  examination.  The  examination  will  be  written  in 
subject  areas  specified  by  the  Committee  and  may  be  followed  by  an 
oral  examination  given  by  the  Committee.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
the  examination  has  been  passed  or  failed  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  RE-EXAMINATION:  Should  the  student  fail  the 
comprehensive  examination,  he  may  apply,  with  the  consent  of  his 
supervisory  committee  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  for 
the  privilege  of  a  second  examination  to  be  taken  no  sooner  than  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  first.  Failure  on  the  second  examination 
will  render  the  student  ineligible  to  continue  his  program  for  the 
D.F.  degree  at  Duke  University. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  comprehensive  examination 
the  student  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  D.F.  degree. 
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RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS:  The  minimum  period  of  study 
beyond  the  M.F.  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  is  two  years  of  academic 
work  of  which  at  least  two  regular  semesters  must  be  spent  in  full- 
time  study  on  the  campus  in  Durham.  Graduate  work  of  a  fragmentary 
nature  taken  over  a  period  of  several  years  will  not  meet  this  require- 
ment. Course  work  of  equal  grade  taken  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versitv  of  approved  standing  may,  with  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  but  shall  not 
exceed  15  semester  hours  of  the  total  requirements  for  the  period  of 
study.  Such  transfer  of  credit  may  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
used  to  reduce  the  two  regular  semesters  of  full-time  study  which  must 
be  spent  at  Duke  University.  Course  work  taken  under  the  coopera- 
tive interchange  of  registration  plan  between  the  graduate  schools  of 
Duke  University  and  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  considered  the  same  as  work  taken  on  the  campus  in  Durham. 

A  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  30  hours  of  required 
formalized  study,  met  the  language  requirements,  and  passed  the  com- 
prehensive examination,  may,  with  the  approval  of  his  supervisory 
committee  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  continue  his  re- 
search and  complete  his  dissertation  in  absentia.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment he  is  required  to  register  for  one  hour  of  research  credit  each 
semester  until  the  degree  has  been  awarded. 

A  student  who  remains  in  residence  after  passing  the  preliminary 
examination  must  register  for  a  minimum  of  three  semester  hours  of 
research  credit  each  semester  unless  his  course-seminar  registration  is 
at  least  nine  hours,  in  which  case  the  3-hour  registration  requirement 
is  waived. 

DISSERTATION:  In  addition  to  obtaining  adequate  training  in 
the  field  of  his  specialty,  the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
plan  and  conduct  sound,  original  research.  Evidence  of  this  accom- 
plishment must  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an  acceptable  dissertation 
embodving  the  results  of  original  work,  which  is  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  title  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  on 
or  before  October  15  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  candidate 
desires  to  take  his  final  examination. 

After  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the  major  adviser, 
and  at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  final  examination, 
the  candidate  is  required  to  deposit  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  the  original  and  three  typewritten  and  temporarily  bound 
copies  together  with  10  copies  of  an  abstract  of  the  dissertation  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  600  words.  Following  acceptance  of  the  dis- 
sertation by  the  Committee,  the  student  will  deposit  with  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  on  or  before  April  15  of  the  academic  vear  in 
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which  the  student  expects  to  obtain  the  D.F.  degree,  the  original 
unbound  copy  of  the  dissertation  together  with  three  bound  copies, 
and  10  copies  of  the  approved  abstract.  The  first  carbon  copy  will  be 
deposited  in  the  University  Library,  the  major  adviser  will  receive 
one  copy,  and  the  fourth  copy  will  be  returned  to  the  student.  The 
original  copy  will  be  sent  to  University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, where  it  will  be  reproduced  and  published  on  microfilms.  Later 
the  original  will  be  returned  to  Duke  University  where  it  will  be 
bound  and  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 

The  basic  requirements  lor  preparing  the  dissertation  are  described 
in  the  Manual  of  Style  for  Theses  and  Dissertations  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Duke  University  Book  Store,  West  Campus.  Addi- 
tional instructions  concerning  the  microfilming,  preparation  of  title 
page  and  the  abstract  should  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  office. 

At  the  time  the  final  approved  copies  of  the  dissertation  and  the 
abstract  are  deposited  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  the 
candidate  must  show  evidence  of  having  paid  a  fee  of  $25.00  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University  to  cover  the  costs  of  microfilming. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION:  The  final  examination  will  be  in  de- 
fense of  the  candidate's  dissertation  and  on  related  subject  matter. 
It  will  be  oral  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  supervisory  committee. 
At  least  six  months  must  elapse  between  the  dates  of  the  preliminary 
and  the  final  examinations. 


Forestry  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 


MAJOR  and  minor  work  is  offered  in  several  disciplines  of  for- 
estry leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Work  for 
these  degrees  may  be  pursued  only  in  forest-tree  physiology,  wood 
anatomy  and  properties,  forest  pathology,  silvics,  forest  soils,  forest 
mensuration,  forest  entomology,  and  forest  economics.  Students  who 
have  had  specialized  training  in  botany  or  soil  science  and  in  allied 
basic  subjects,  such  as  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology,  may 
pursue  graduate  study  and  research  only  in  the  specialized  fields  for 
which  their  previous  work  has  qualified  them.  Students  who  do  not 
have  previous  training  in  forestry  will  be  required  to  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  forestrv  as  a  pre- 
liminary requirement  to  advanced  study  for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  ordinarily 
have  made,  in  their  undergraduate  work,  not  less  than  a  "B"  average 
and  must  not  have  concentrated  excessively  in  one  field  of  study  to 
the  detriment  of  a  rounded  program.  They  should  have  met  substan- 
tially the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  at  Duke  University. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  usual  requirements  for  admission,  the 
applicant  must  satisfy  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Forestry 
as  to  his  liberal  arts  training,  as  well  as  to  his  preliminary  training 
in  the  field  of  forestry. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School,  and  for  regulations  governing  candidacy  for  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  language  requirements,  residence  requirements,  and 
other  regulations  concerning  these  degrees,  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  Bullcti)!  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Courses  and  Subjects  of  Instruction 


With  the  exception  of  the  Summer  Session  courses,  odd-numbered  courses  are 

usually  offered  in  the  autumn  semester,  and  even-numbered  courses 

are  offered  in  the  spring  semester. 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY  COURSES 
IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

C.E.  110.  PLANE  SURVEYING— Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  celestial  observa- 
tions for  azimuth;  triangulation.  Prerequisites:  trignometry;  engineering  drawing 
desirable.     Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day  beginning  June  14,  1961.    4  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Harrawood 

150.  FOREST   SURVEYING   AND   AERIAL    PHOTO    INTERPRETATION. - 

Application  of  plane  surveying  to  forest  problems;  practice  in  making  boundary, 
topographic  and  cover  type  surveys;  details  of  land  ownership  and  transfer,  title 
search,  and  deed  descriptions.  The  last  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  aerial  photogrammetry  and  photo  interpretation,  and  may  be  taken 
separately  for  2  hours  of  credit.  Prerequisites:  Civil  Engineering  110,  or  equiva- 
lent.   Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day,  beginning  July  10,  1961.    4  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Chaiken 

151.  FOREST  MENSURATION.-Field  studies  in  methods  of  measuring  con- 
tent and  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands;  practice  in  timber  estimating,  log  scaling, 
use  of  mensurational  instruments,  and  collection  of  basic  data.  Four  weeks,  eight 
hours  a  day,  beginning  August  7,  1961.    4  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Schumacher 

FOR  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 
201.  FOREST -TREE   PHYSIOLOGY.-The   principal   physiological   processes  of 
trees,  including  water  relations,  synthesis  and  use  of  foods,  and  growth  phenomena. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  1-2  or  equivalent;  one  year  of  chemistry.    4  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Kramer 

211-212.  HARVESTING  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  FORESTS.-Methods  of  har- 
vesting, processing,  and  marketing  forest  products  with  emphasis  on  methods  and 
costs  in  managed  North  American  forests.  A  two-week  field  trip  in  the  spring 
semester  is  part  of  the  required  work.  Students  having  the  equivalent  of  F.  211-212 
may  take  the  field  trip  by  registering  for  212A  for  1  hour  of  credit.  F-211— 4  s.h.; 
F-212— 2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

216.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE.— Methods  of  processing  logs  for  sawn  products 
with  emphasis  on  the  principles  involved  in  obtaining  maximum  volume  and  qual- 
ity yield  for  large  and  small  mills;  trends  in  lumber  consumption  by  regions;  use 
of  waste  for  by-products;  the  development  of  new  lumber  products;  and  industry 
problems.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  211-212  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Wackerman 

223.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY.-Infectious  and  non -infectious  diseases  of  forest 
trees,  and  related  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Field  and  laboratory  study  of 
symptoms,  etiology,  and  control.  Prerequisites:  Botany  1-2,  or  equivalent.  3  s.h. 
(w)  Associate  Professor  Johnson 

230.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY— Principles  of  protecting  forests  from  insect  at- 
tack; character  of  insect  damage  to  forest  trees  and  their  products;  identification  and 
biology  of  important  species;  survey  methods  and  control.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Anderson 
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232.  FOREST-PRODUCTS  ENTOMOLOGY.-Recognition  of  insect  damage  to 
wood  products;  etiology,  biology  and  control  of  important  species.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Anderson 

241.  DENDROLOGY.— Nomenclature,  classification,  and  identification  of  woody 
plants  with  special  reference  to  species  indigenous  to  southeastern  United  States 
and  other  important  forest  regions  of  temperate  North  America.  Laboratory  and 
field  work.     Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Harrar  and  Mr.  White 

243.  SILVICS.— Ecological  foundations  of  silviculture  with  special  reference  to 
forest  site  factors;  influence  of  forests  on  their  environment;  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trees  and  stands;  origin,  development,  and  classification  of  forest  com- 
munities; methods  of  studying  forest  environments.  Desirable  prerequisites:  plant 
physiology,  plant  ecology,  and  Forestry  261,  or  equivalents.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

244.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE.-Principles  governing 
natural  regeneration  and  treatment  of  forest  stands  and  their  application;  repro- 
duction methods,  intermediate  cuttings,  and  cultural  operations.  Field  practice 
includes  marking  for  various  kinds  of  cuttings,  cultural  treatments,  and  study  of 
managed  stands  in  the  Duke  Forest.  Prerequisite:    Forestry  243  or  equivalent.    3  s.h. 

(w)  Assistant  Professor  Woods 

245.  REGIONAL  SILVICULTURE.-Application  and  comparison  of  silviculture! 
practices  to  principal  commercial  forest  species,  types  and  regions  of  temperate 
North  America.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  244  or  equivalent.     1  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

248.  FOREST  REGENERATION.-Fundamentals  and  practices  of  regenerating 
forest  stands.  Genetic  control  through  recently  developed  propagating  techniques; 
seed  handling  in  the  field,  and  during  preparation  for  use;  techniques  for  large 
production  tree  nurseries;  the  use  of  heavy  equipment,  chemicals,  ami  fire  for  site 
preparation  and  timber  stand  improvement;  recent  developments  in  direct  seeding 
and  planting.     3  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Woods 

251.  SAMPLING  METHODS  IN  FORESTRY.-Statistical  background  for  solu- 
tion of  sampling  problems  with  special  references  to  sample  inventory  of  a  forest 
property.     Offered  both  semesters.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  151.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Osborne 

257.  DESIGN  OF  FORESTRY  EXPERIMENTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA.- 

Role  of  experimental  design  in  field  and  laboratory,  and  statistical  analysis  of  data 
as  aspects  of  the  scientific  method  in  forestry  research.    5  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Osborne 

261.  FOREST  SOILS.— Origin,  development,  and  classification  of  soils  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  developed  in  humid  climates;  morphological,  physical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  growth  of  trees;  effect  of  forests  on  soils. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Physics  1,  or  equivalent;  physical  geology, 
mineralogy,  petrology,  and  analytical  chemistry  are  also  desirable.     3  s.h.   (w) 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

270.  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY.-Principic .  of  economics  used  in  the  analysis 
of  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  forest  products,  pricing  of  stumpage  and  primary 
forest  products,  factors  affecting  the  demand  for  forest  products,  economic  charac- 
teristics and  problems  of  the  major  forest  products  industries;  analysis  of  such 
specific  private  forestry  problems  as  marketing,  forest  ownership  pattern,  taxation, 
credit,  risk,  and  economic  fluctuations.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  course  in  the 
principles  of  economics.    3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Yoho 

272.  MARKETING  FOREST  PRODUCTS.-Methods  of  selling  and  distributing 
lumber,  timber,  and  other  important  forest  products  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade; 
trade  association  functions;  regional  competition  for  markets;  and  transportation 
problems.     Prerequisites:  Forestry  211-212  and  270  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Wackerman 
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276.  FOREST  POLICY.— Objective  study  and  analysis  of  the  development  of 
public  land  and  forestry  policies  in  the  United  States,  present  policies  of  public 
and  private  forestry  organizations,  and  current  policy  issues  in  the  light  of  economic 
and  other  criteria.     Prerequisites:  Forestry  281,  283.    2  s.h.    (w)         Professor  Yoho 

281.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.— Principles  of  organizing  forest  properties  for 
systematic  management;  use  of  data  obtained  in  surveys  and  inventories;  principles 
of  forest  regulation,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  actual  forests,  rotations,  cutting 
cycles,  and  methods  of  regulating  the  cut  in  even-aged  and  all-aged  forests  for 
sustained  yield;  introduction  to  the  preparation  of  preliminary  forest  management 
plans.     Prerequisites:  Forestry  150,  151,  or  equivalents.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Chaiken 

283.  FOREST  PROTECTION— Principles  of  forest  protection;  causes,  character 
and  effects  of  forest  fires;  principles  of  forest  fire  prevention,  presuppression  and 
suppression;  fire  control  costs  and  fire  plans;  protection  against  domestic  animals, 
wildlife,  and  atmospheric  agencies.    2  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Chaiken 

285.  FOREST-GAME  MANAGEMENT.-Principles  of  management  for  the  sus- 
tained production  of  desirable  game  and  fur  animals  on  forest  lands;  characteristics 
and  biology  of  important  species.    2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Anderson 

286.  FOREST-RANGE  MANAGEMENT.-Principles  of  livestock  management 
by  which  sustained  maximum  use  can  be  obtained  from  forest  grazing  lands.  2  s.h. 
(w)  Professor  Anderson 

290.  WOOD  ANATOMY.-Study  of  the  physical  features  and  the  gross  and 
minute  structural  characteristics  of  wood  leading  to  the  identification  of  the  com- 
mercial woods  of  the  United  States,  and  the  important  tropical  woods  used  in 
American  wood-working  industries.  Elementary  microtechnique.  Prerequisites:  one 
year  of  biology;  Forestry  241  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

291.  WOOD-MOISTURE  RELATIONS.-Physical  principles  underlying  the  re- 
sponse of  wood  to  moisture  and  its  removal;  the  concept  of  equilibrium  moisture 
content.  Principles  and  methods  involved  in  drying  lumber  and  other  wood 
products  as  a  step  in  preparing  them  for  use.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  211-212,  and 
290  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

292.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  WOODY  TISSUE.-Preparation  of  wood  for 
microscopic  study  including  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting  techniques;  elemen- 
tary photomicrography.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  290  or  equivalent.     2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Harrar 

293.  WOOD  PRESERVATION.-Principles,  methods,  and  materials  used  in 
treating  wood  to  increase  its  durability,  service-life,  and  fire  resistance.  Prerequi- 
sites: Forestry  211-212  and  290,  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.   (w)       Professor  Wackerman 

201A.  TO  293A.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FORESTRY.-Work  on  the  same  level 
as  the  foregoing  Senior-Graduate  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Credits  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  The  Staff 

FOR  GRADUATES 
301,  302.  ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  FORESTRY.-Credits  to  be  arranged.     To 
meet  individual  needs  of  graduate  students  in  the  following  branches  of  forestry: 

A.  SILVICS.— Prerequisites:   Forestry  241,  243,  and  244  or  equivalents. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

B.  FOREST  SOILS.-Prerequisite:  Forestry  261  or  equivalent. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

C.  SILVICULTURE.— Prerequisites:    Forestry   244,  245,   and   246  or  equivalents. 

Assistant  Professor  Woods 

D.  FOREST    MANAGEMENT.-Prerequisite:    Forestry   281    or   equivalent. 

Professor  Chaiken 

E.  FOREST  ECONOMICS.-Prerequisite:  Forestry  270  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Yoho 

F.  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD.-Prerequisites:  Forestry  241,  and  290  or  equiva- 
lents. Professor  Harrar  and  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 
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G.  FOREST  MENSURATION.-Prerequisites:  Forestry  251,  and  352  or  equiva- 
lents. Professor  Osborne 

H.  FOREST   ENTOMOLOGY.-Prerequisite:    Forestry  230  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Anderson 

I.  FOREST  UTILIZATION.-Prerequisite:  Forestry  211-212  or  equivalent. 

Professor  Wackerman 

J.  DENDROLOGY.— Prerequisite:  Forestry  241  or  equivalent.    Professor  Harrar 

K.  FOREST-TREE  PHYSIOLOGY.-Prerequisites:  plant  physiology,  plant  ecol- 
ogy, and  silvics.  Professor  Kramer 

L.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY.-Prerequisites:  Plant  physiology  and  Forestry  223 
or  equivalents.  Associate  Professor  Johnson 

312.  COST  AND  QUALITY  CONTROLS  IN  FOREST  UTILIZATION.-Prin- 

ciples  and  methods  of  obtaining  greatest  efficiency  of  operations  and  maximum 
product  value  in  harvesting  and  processing  forest  products;  factors  governing  the 
relation  of  tree  size  to  net  stumpage  values;  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
and  methods  in  the  solution  of  actual  case  problems.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  211- 
212  and  270  or  equivalents.     3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Wackerman 

331.  TOXICOLOGY  OF  INSECTICIDES.-Study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  properties  of  materials  used  to  destroy  insects.  Formulation,  toxicology 
and  insect  physiology  as  related  to  insecticide  action  are  emphasized.  Prerequisites: 
one  course  in  entomology;  organic  chemistry  is  recommended.     3  s.b.    (w) 

Professor  Anderson 

332.  ECOLOGY  OF  FOREST  INSECTS.-Study  of  the  environmental  factors  as 
they  influence  insect  population  development.  Both  the  physical  and  the  biotic 
aspects  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  field  and  laboratory  experimental  methods. 
Prerequisite:   Forestry  230  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w)  Professor  Anderson 

333.  TAXONOMY  OF  FOREST  INSECTS.-Principles  of  insect  classification 
and  nomenclature  with  the  laboratory  work  concentrated  on  the  collection,  preser- 
vation and  identification  of  both  the  adult  and  immature  forms  of  the  more  impor- 
tant groups  of  forest  pest  species.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  230  or  a  course  in  general 
entomology.    3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Anderson 

348.  SEMINAR  IN  SILVICULTURE.-Arranged  primarily  to  give  graduates 
of  other  schools  of  forestry  special  training  in  the  silviculture  of  the  forests  of  the 
South.  All  men  taking  this  course  should  also  register  for  Forestry  368.  Prerequi- 
site: At  least  one  course  in  silviculture.     1  s.li.  Assistant  Professor  Woods 

352.  ANALYSIS  OF  FOREST  MEASURKMENTS.-Empirical  equations  and 
curve  fitting  appropriate  for  construction  of  timber  yield  tables,  tree  volume  and 
taper  tables;  significance  tests  and  graphical  solution  of  equations.  Assignments 
require  operation  of  calculating  machines.     Prerequisite:   Forestry  251.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Osborne 

357,  358.  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY.-Credits  to  be  arranged.  Students  who 
have  had  adequate  training  may  do  research  under  direction  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  the  branches  of  forestry  indicated  under  courses  301,  302  with  the  same 
prerequisites  as  thereunder  noted.  Each  branch  to  bear  the  same  letter  designation 
as  under  courses  301  and  302.  Staff 

362.  FOREST  SOIL  PHYSICS.-Analysis  of  the  physical  properties  of  soil  re- 
lated to  the  growth  and  development  of  forest  trees.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
significance  of  soil  moisture,  temperature,  aeration,  and  structural  characteristics 
in  the  analysis  of  forest  growth  relationships.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  261.  3  s.h. 
(w).    Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Forestry  366;  offered  in  1961-62. 

Associate  Professor  Ralston 

364.  SOIL  CLASSIFICATION  AND  MAPPING.-Classification  of  soils  as  natural 
bodies.  Mapping  of  soils,  land  use  classes  and  forest  site  classes;  field  study  will  be 
made  of  soils  in  either  the  coastal  plain  or  mountains.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  261. 
2  s.h.   (w)  Associate  Professor  Ralston 
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366.  FOREST  SOIL  FERTILITY.-The  relationships  of  soil  fertility  factors  in 
the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  soil  factors  related 
to  the  mineral  nutrition  of  trees.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  261;  analytical  chemistry 
is  recommended.  3  s.h.  (w).  Offered  in  alternate  years  with  Forestry  362;  not 
offered  in  1961-62.  Associate  Professor  Ralston 

368.  SOILS-SILVICULTURE-MANAGEMENT  FIELD  SEMINAR.-Approxi- 
mately  two  weeks  at  spring  camp  studying  soils,  silviculture,  and  forest  management 
in  the  coastal  plain.    Prerequisites:  Forestry  244,  261,  and  281  or  equivalents.    2  s.h. 

Professor  Chaiken,  Associate  Professor  Ralston 
and  Assistant  Professor  Woods 

378.  SEMINAR  IN  FOREST  ECONOMICS.-Examination  and  discussion  of  the 
application  of  economic  concepts  in  forestry,  the  potential  contribution  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  to  private  and  public  forest  management;  current  research  in  forest 
economics.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  270  and  379  or  consent  of  the  instructor;  ad- 
vanced courses  in  economics  and  economic  theory  are  desirable.    2  s.h.   (w) 

Professor  Yoho 

379.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  IN  FORESTRY.-Principles  of  economics  of  par- 
ticular value  to  problems  of  resource  allocation  and  efficiency  in  private  forest 
management  based  on  a  static  and  dynamic  firm  theory  approach,  linear  pro- 
gramming and  activity  analysis.  Development  of  production  principles  applicable 
to  forestry  problems  in  use  of  land,  labor  and  capital;  resource  and  production 
combinations;  production  location  and  timing;  cost  structure  and  asset  control; 
uncertainty  and  expectations.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  270  or  consent  of  instructor. 
3  s.h.   (w)  Professor  Yoho 

386.  SEMINAR  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.-Examination  and  analysis  of 
techniques  employed  in  the  management  of  industrial  and  public  forests,  particu- 
larly in  the  South;  discussion  of  problems  of  large  scale  intensive  forest  manage- 
ment.    Prerequisites:  Forestry  245,  281,  and  379  or  equivalents.    2  s.h.    (w) 

Professor  Chaiken 

394.  WOOD  FINISHES  AND  FINISHING.-Preparation  of  wood  and  wood  sur- 
faces for  application  of  finish  coatings;  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
finishing  materials;  equipment  and  methods  of  application;  overlays,  decals,  and 
printing;  laboratory  control  and  qualitative  evaluation  of  finished  surfaces;  finishing 
characteristics  of  various  species  of  wood.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290,  397  or  equiva- 
lents; 1  year  of  organic  chemistry  also  desirable.    2  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

395.  BONDING  OF  WOOD.-Preparation  of  veneers  and  lumber  for  bonding; 
types  and  characteristics  of  modern  adhesives  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood 
and  laminates;  cold  and  hot  pressing  procedures;  use  of  electronic  heating;  bag 
molding  techniques;  manufacture  and  properties  of  transmuted  wood:  inspection 
and  testing  procedures.     Prerequisite:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent.     3  s.h.    (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

396.  CHEMISTRY  OF  WOOD.-A  study  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  wood 
including  cellulose  and  its  derivatives,  lignin  and  the  lignin-cellulose  bond,  the 
hemicelluloses,  and  the  extractives;  hydrogenation  and  hydrolysis  of  wood;  cell  wall 
chemistry.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in  college  physics; 
organic  chemistry  desirable.     2  s.h.    (w)  Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

397.  TIMBER  PHYSICS.-The  physical  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  elec- 
tricity, heat,  light,  moisture,  and  sound;  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood;  in- 
fluence of  site,  growth,  and  anatomy  upon  strength  and  quality  of  wood;  standard 
timber  testing  procedures.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent,  one  course  in 
college  physics,  mathematics  through  calculus  desirable.    2  s.h.   (w) 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan 

398.  TROPICAL  WOODS.— A  study  of  the  properties  of  various  groups  of  tropi- 
cal woods  with  particular  emphasis  upon  those  used  in  marine  construction,  and 
for  lumber,  plywood  and  furniture.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  290  or  equivalent.  2  sh. 
(w)  Professor  Harrar 

399.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  SEMINAR.-Examination  and  discussion  of  new 
and  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  forest  products.  Prerequisites:  Forestry  270, 
290,  291,  293,  395,  397  or  equivalents.     1  s.h.   (w)  Staff 


Courses  of  Instruction 


401 


OTHER  RELATED  COURSES 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Forestry,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  studies 
of  the  department  concerned,  include  any  of  the  following  courses 
offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  which  he  has 
had  adequate  preparation.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  complete  descriptive 
content  of  each  course. 

BOTANY 

Professor  P.  J.  Kramer,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H.  S.H. 

255.  Advanced  Taxonomy 4 

256.  Community  Analysis  and 
Classification    3 

257.  Principles  of  Plant  Distribution. .   3 

258.  Physiology  of  Growth  and 
Development   3 

259.  Environmental  Measurements  ...   3 
305.  Vegetation  of  North  America   ...   3 


202.  Genetics 4 

203.  Plant   Cytology    4 

204.  Advanced  Plant  Anatomy   4 

216.  Botanical   Microtechnique    4 

221.  Introductory  Mycology   4 

252.  Plant    Metabolism    3 

264.  Plant-Water  Relations 3 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  C.  K.  Bradsher,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 


206.  Elements  of  Theoretical 

Chemistry     4 

215.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  ..   3 

216.  Nuclear  Chemistry   2 

233.  Instrumental  Analysis   2 

234.  Chemical  Instrumentation   2 

251.  Qualitative  Organic 

Analysis 2  or  3 

252.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations  .  2 


261-262.  Physical  Chemistry   8 

303.  Thermodynamics     3 

304.  Physical  Chemistry  of 

Reactions   3 

341,342.  Advanced  Organic 

Chemistry 8 

350.  Organic   Reactions    2 

351-352.  Advanced  Synthetic 

Organic  Chemistry    2 

360.  Polymer   Chemistry    2 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  E.  I.  Brown,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 


CE201.  Theoretical  and  Applied 

Mechanics    3 

CE  202.  Advanced  Mechanics  of 

Materials  and  Experimental 
Stress  Analysis    3 


CE231.  Structural  Theory  and 

Analysis    3 

CE  242.  Hydraulic  Engineering   3 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  J.  J.  Spengler,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 


218.  Business  Cycles   

233.  State  and  Local  Finance  3 

237-238.  Statistical  Methods   6 

240.  National  Income  3 

243.  Mathematical  Economics   3 

244.  Introduction  to  Econometrics  ...  3 
256.  Labor  Legislation  and  Social 

Insurance   3 


3       262.  Trade  Unionism  and 

Collective  Bargaining  . . 

International  Trade  and 
Finance  

Competitive  versus 

Monopolistic  Enterprise 


265. 


268. 
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275-276.  Advanced  Industrial 

Accounting  and  Mgt 6 

300.  Introductory  Mathematical 

Economics    3 

303.  Economics  Analysis   3 

304,  305.  Seminar  in  Money 

and  Banking 3 

311-312.  History  of  Political 

Economy    6 

313-314.  Seminar  in  Economic 

Theory    6 

315.  Seminar  in  Economic  Systems  ...   3 

316.  Seminar  in  Economic 

Functions  of  the  State   3 

317.  Seminar  in  Demographic, 

Populations  and  Resource 
Problems    3 


320. 


329 
330 


319.  Seminar  in  the  Theory 
and  the  Problems  of 
Economic  Growth  and 

Change   

Seminar  in  Trade  Cycles, 
Employment,  and  Income 

Theory    

Federal   Finance    

Seminar  in  Public  Finance 

331.  Seminar  in  Economic  History  .. 
355.  Seminar  in  Labor  Economics  . . 
358.  Seminar  in  Labor  Market 

and  Related  Analysis 

365.  Seminar  in  International  Trade 
386.  Seminar  in  Latin-American 

Economic  Problems 

Seminar  in  Industrial  and 
Governmental   Problems 
Seminar  on  the  British 

Commonwealth     


389. 


401. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  C.  R.  Vail,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H. 

EE  201.  Energy  Systems   3 

MATHEMATICS 

Assistant  Professor  S.  L.  Warner,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H. 


205.  Algebra  from  an  Advanced 

Standpoint   3 

211.  Finite   Mathematics    3 

212.  Mathematical   Analysis   3 

213-214.  Modern  Algebra    6 

221.  Digital  Computer  3 


222.  Introduction  to 

Mathematical  Analysis 
247-248.  Arithmetic  of 

Polynomials 

286.  Mathematics  for  Chemists 

and  Physicists   

291-292.  Theory  of  Functions 
325-326.  Real  Variable  


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  J.  N.  MacDuff,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H.  s 

ME  201.  Theoretical  and  ME  202.  Theoretical  Thermo- 

Applied  Mechanics   3  dynamics    

ME  222.  Analysis  of  Heat  Transfer   . . 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Bernard  Peach,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 


241.  Logic    3 

PHYSICS 

Associate  Professor  E.  Greuling,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H. 

201-202.  Mechanics    6  303-304.  Thermodynamics  and 

213-214.  Contemporary  Physics   6  Statistical  Mechanics 

217-218.  Advanced  Physics  340.  Structure  of  Matter   

Laboratory    2-6 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  R.  R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

S.H.  S.H. 

207.  American  Constitutional  241.  Administrative  Management   ....   3 

Law  and  Theory   3 

SOCIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  A.  C.  Kerchkoff,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

SM.  S.H. 

233.  Rural  Sociology  3       248.  Pressure  Groups  and 

246.  Public  Opinion  and  Public  Relations    3 

Propaganda   3 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


First  term  begins  June  13,  1961 
Second  term  begins  July   19,   1961 


Admission 


Students  in  the  following  categories  may  be  admitted  to  the  Duke 
University  Summer  Session: 

1.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  who  are  presently  enrolled  and 
in  good  standing  in  Duke  University. 

2.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  who  have  been  formally  ad- 
mitted, or  re-admitted,  to  Duke  University. 

3.  Students  who  are  currently  in  good  standing  at  their  respective 
institution  and  who  have  approval  by  the  proper  authority  to 
take  and  transfer  credits  earned  in  the  Duke  Summer  Session. 

4.  Teachers  in  service  with  or  without  the  Bachelor's  degree  who 
wish  to  earn  credits  for  certification  purposes. 

Admission  to  specific  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  is 
governed  by  the  student's  academic  status  (freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  senior,  graduate,  special  or  unclassified)  and  by  the  prerequi- 
sites of  the  course  in  question.  Regulations  governing  admission  and 
instruction  as  to  procedure  are  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

General  Registration 

CLASSES  BEGINNING  JUNE  14.  All  Summer  Session  students 
whose  classes  begin  on  June  14,  Term  I,  who  do  not  complete  registra- 
tion in  the  Summer  Session  Office,  119  Allen  Building,  on  or  before 
June  5  must  present  themselves  at  general  registration  in  the  new 
gymnasium  on  June  13  to  register.  Students  will  register  during  30- 
minute  periods  alphabetically  according  to  surname  as  indicated  in 
the  following  table. 


Time 

Registrants  (Surname) 

8:30-  9:00 

A-B 

9:00-  9:30 

C-E 

9:30-10:00 

F-H 

10:00-10:30 

I-L 

10:30-11:00 

Mc-N 

11:00-11:30 

O-P 

11:30-12:00 

Q-R 

12:00-12:30 

S-T 

12:30-   1:00 

U-Z 
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CLASSES  BEGINNING  JUNE  21.  All  Summer  Session  students 
whose  classes  begin  on  June  21,  Term  I,  must  complete  registration 
in  the  Summer  Session  Office,  119  Allen  Building,  on  or  before  June 
20. 

CLASSES  BEGINNING  JULY  20.  All  Summer  Session  students 
who  wish  to  register  for  courses  offered  during  Term  II  or  for  research 
during  Term  II  may  register  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on  July  6 
through  July  15.  All  students  who  do  not  register  for  second  term 
during  this  period  must  register  in  Central  Records  Office,  103  Allen 
Building,  on  July  19,  between  8:30  and  1:00  p.m. 

CLASSES  BEGINNING  ON  OTHER  DATES.  All  Summer  Ses- 
sion students  registering  for  courses  beginning  on  dates  other  than 
those  specified  above  must  complete  registration  in  the  Summer  Session 
Office  before  the  date  on  which  their  classes  begin.  Registration  on  the 
day  on  which  classes  are  scheduled  to  begin  will  be  considered  late 
registration. 


Financial  Information,  Living 
Accommodations,  and  Medical  Care 


Fees 

The  University  Fee: 

Covering  registration,  tuition,  and  medical  care §2830  per  semester  howr 

Teachers  in  full-time  service  in  Elementary 

and   Secondary   Schools 1230  per  semester  hour 

Divinity  School  students  approved  by  the 

Dean   of   that  school 14.25  per  semester  hour 

Laboratory  Fees:    (These  where  applicable  are  in  addition 
to  the  University  Fee.) 

Marine  Laboratory $10.00  per  course 

(For  Marine  Laboratory  investigators'  research  table  fees  see  Marine  Laboratory 
Bulletin.) 
Fees  Replacing  University  Fee: 

Medical    Mycology $100.00 

Master's  Degree  Summer  Session  Fee: 

A  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  who  completes  in  the  Summer  Session 
15  or  more  semester  hours  required  for  the  degree  and  who  finishes 

the  work  in  the  Summer  Session  pays  a  degree  fee  of $25.00 

A   Master's  degree  candidate  who  is  not  required  to  pay   the  fee  under 
Item  I  above,  but  who  takes  a  thesis  examination  during  the  Summer 

Session,  is  required  to  pay  a  degree  fee  of $10.00 

A  Master's  degree  candidate  who,  in  the  fall  or  spring  semesters,  completes 
i5  or  more  semester  hours  required  for  the  degree  and  who  finishes 
the  work  in  the  Summer  Session  without  a  thesis  examination  is  not 
required  to  pay  the  degree  fee. 
Auditing  Fees    (See  p.  409  for  definition): 

1.  Students  registered  for  a  full  course  program  may  audit  non-laboratory 
courses    (with  the  permission  of  the  Director)  at  no  extra  charge. 

2.  Students  carrying  less  than  a  full  course  program  may  be  granted  per- 
mission to  audit  a  course  or  courses  on  payment  of  half  the  University 

fee  per  semester  hour  audited $14.25  per  s.h. 

Late  Registration  Fee: 

Students  who  fail  to  register  prior  to  the  first  class  day  of  a  given  course 

will  pay  an  extra  fee  of $  5.00 

Fee  for  Course  Changes: 

Course  changes  other  than  those  required  by  the  University  will  be  made 

only  on  payment  of  an  extra  fee  of $  1.00 

Fee  for  Make-up  Final  Examination $  3.00 

Refund  of  Fees: 

a.  When  applications  for  withdrawal  are  received  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  before  the  close  of  registration  on  registration  day,  full  fees  will  be  refunded. 

b.  When  applications  for  withdrawal  are  received  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  during  the  first  four  class  days  of  a  given  term  80  per  cent  of  the  fees  will 
be  refunded. 

c.  When  applications  for  withdrawal  are  received  by  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  after  the  fourth  class  day  there  will  be  no  refund  of  fees. 


Academic  Regulations 

Kinds  of  Course  Enrollment 

SUMMER  SESSION  courses  may  be  taken  for  "credit"  or  for  "non- 
credit"  or  may  be  "audited."  A  student's  program  may  be  exclu- 
sively in  one  of  these  categories,  or  may  combine  any  two  of  them  or 
all  three.  Students  taking  a  full  or  partial  program  for  "credit"  may 
enroll  as  auditors  or  as  non-credit  students  in  any  number  of  additional 
courses. 

CREDIT.  The  Summer  Session  term  "credit"  does  not  mean  de- 
gree credit  at  Duke  University  unless  the  student  has  been  admitted 
as  a  degree  candidate  by  one  of  the  colleges  or  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  student  taking  a  course  for  credit  is  expected  to  do  all  the 
work  required  and  to  take  the  final  examination,  and  he  will  receive 
a  grade.  G.I.  Bill  benefits  are  available  only  to  those  veterans  who 
enroll  for  credit. 

NON-CREDIT.  "Non-credit"  enrollment  is  available  to  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  the  privilege  of  participating  in  class  discussions, 
exercises,  and  laboratory  assignments  but  does  not  wish  to  take  the 
examinations,  either  mid-term  or  final.  A  "non-credit"  student  may 
do  as  much  of  the  work  of  the  course  as  he  desires,  but  he  may  not 
take  the  final  examination  and  he  will  not  receive  a  grade.  Full  fees 
of  $28.50  per  semester  hour  are  required  in  "non-credit"  enrollment. 

AUDIT.  An  auditor  is  entitled  to  listen  to  lectures  and  class 
discussions,  but  he  may  not  participate  in  discussions  or  take  examina- 
tions. Students  may  not  enroll  as  auditors  in  laboratory  courses.  A 
student  carrying  a  full  program  for  credit  may  be  given  permission 
to  audit  as  many  courses  as  he  desires  without  additional  fees.  Stu- 
dents carrying  less  than  a  full  program  for  credit  may  secure  per- 
mission to  audit  but  are  required  to  pay  the  auditing  fee  of  $14.25  per 
semester  hour. 

Eligibility  for  Course  Enrollment 

Courses  numbered  1-49  are  primarily  for  freshmen,  or  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  Courses  numbered  50-99  are  ordinarily  for  sophomores, 
or  sophomores  and  juniors.     Courses  numbered  100-199  are  designed 
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for  juniors  and  seniors.  Courses  numbered  200-299  are  planned  for 
seniors  and  graduates.  Courses  numbered  300  up  admit  graduate 
students  only.  Courses  numbered  from  200  up  are  limited  in  enroll- 
ment to  25  students. 

Credits  Allowed  in  Summer 

The  Summer  Session  courses  are  of  the  same  quality  and  credit 
values  as  courses  in  the  regular  semester.  Credit  earned  in  the  Summer 
Session  is  in  terms  of  semester  hours.  The  majority  of  Summer  Session 
courses  carry  3  semester  hours'  credit  and  require  one  term  in  residence. 
A  limited  number  of  basic  courses  in  the  sciences  carry  4  s.h.  credit 
(Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Zoology) .  Some  introductory  foreign 
language  courses  are  given  on  an  intensive  basis.  A  3  s.h.  course  in 
these  introductory  language  courses  will  constitute  the  student's  full 
load  for  half  of  the  term. 

The  Normal  Course  Program 

The  normal  and  maximum  program  for  one  term  of  the  Summer 
Session  is  6  semester  hours.  The  4  semester  hour  courses  in  the  sci- 
ences run  for  four  weeks  and  one  such  course  constitutes  a  full  course 
program.    Four  semester  hour  courses  do  not  meet  on  Saturdays. 


Grading 


Only  a  student  taking  a  course  for  credit  will  receive  a  grade.  The 
grade  given  represents  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  course. 

PASSED. 

Undergraduate  Grades  Graduate  Grades 

A— excellent  E— exceptional 

B— good  G— good 

C— average  S— satisfactory 
D— poor  but  passing 

FAILED.  A  grade  of  F  indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  the 
course,  and  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course  he  must  repeat 
the  work  in  class. 

INCOMPLETE.  A  grade  of  I  may  be  reported  by  the  instructor 
if  for  any  reason  he  is  unable  to  report  the  final  grade  at  the  regular 
time.  Incomplete  courses  must  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the 
succeeding  semester;  otherwise  the  I  is  recorded  as  F,  and  the  course 
must  be  repeated  in  class  if  the  student  is  to  receive  credit  for  it. 


Graduate  Study  in  the 
Summer  Session 


Any  student  who  holds  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  and  who  does  not 
intend  to  earn  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke  University  but  who  desires 
graduate  work  for  professional  or  other  reasons  should  apply  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  stu- 
dent. Credit  earned  by  an  unclassified  student  will  serve  all  usual 
purposes  except  that  it  will  not  count  toward  an  advanced  degree  at 
Duke  University. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  work  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Duke 
University  must  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Upon  securing 
admission  the  student  registers  with  both  the  Summer  Session  Office 
and  the  Graduate  School  Office  during  the  official  registration  period. 

So  that  applications  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  for 
summer  work  may  be  given  full  consideration,  the  student  should  sub- 
mit all  required  documents  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at 
least  one  month  before  the  date  of  intended  registration.  No  student 
may  register  with  the  Graduate  School  until  his  application  has  been 
completed  and  admission  has  been  granted. 

The  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.  Degrees 

Study  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree:  Students  who  are  interested  in  work- 
ing toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  should  note  in  detail  the  requirements  as 
outlined  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  include  one  academic  year  of  full-time 
residence. 

Study  for  the  Ed.D.  Degree:  Students  who  are  interested  in  work- 
ing toward  an  Ed.D.  degree  should  consult  the  detailed  statement  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Requests 
for  specific  information  regarding  residence  and  programs  for  the 
Ed.D.  degree  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

Language  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  the  A.M.  degree  must 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language.      (The 
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several  departments  reserve  the  right  to  specify  which  foreign  languages 
are  acceptable.)  The  language  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  suc- 
cessfully passing  an  examination,  officially  conducted  by  the  appro- 
priate foreign  language  department  at  Duke  University. 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects:  As  a  prerequisite  to  graduate  study  in 
his  major  subject,  the  student  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  of  approved  college  courses  in  that  subject,  and  12  addi- 
tional semester  hours  in  that  subject  or  in  related  work.  Since  some 
departments  have  specific  requirements  for  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion, the  student  should  read  carefully  the  special  requirements  listed 
by  his  major  department,  which  are  included  as  headnotes  to  the 
course  offerings  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 

To  complete  the  course  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree,  the  stu- 
dent must  take  24  units  of  graduate  courses,  of  which  at  least  12 
must  be  in  the  major  subject.  Of  the  remaining  12  he  must  take 
6  units  of  course  work  in  a  minor  subject,  leaving  6  units  of  course 
work  to  be  taken  in  either  the  major  or  minor  field,  or  in  another 
field  approved  by  the  major  department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  In  addition  to  the  course  work,  the  student  must  present  a 
thesis  which  carries  a  credit  of  6  units.  Thus,  the  total  credit  re- 
quired for  the  A.M.  degree  amounts  to  30  units. 

The  Thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree:  The  thesis  for  the  A.M. 
degree  should  demonstrate  the  student's  ability  to  collect,  arrange, 
interpret  or  report  pertinent  material  on  his  special  research  problem. 
Although  a  publishable  document  is  not  required,  the  thesis  must  be 
written  in  a  literate  style,  and  should  exhibit  the  student's  competence 
in  scholarly  methods  and  procedures. 

Regulations  and  Procedures:  Students  expecting  to  complete  all 
requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Graduate 
School  office  not  less  than  one  month  prior  to  first  presentation  of 
the  thesis  a  declaration  of  intention  to  receive  degree  and  a  thesis 
title.  Candidates  completing  requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  with- 
out thesis  should  file  the  same  official  blank  one  month  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  all  degree  requirements.  Official  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Graduate  Office  or  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in 
the  student's  major  department. 

Four  bound,  typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted,  in 
approved  form,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  to 
five  days  before  the  date  of  the  thesis  examination.  The  copies  will 
then  be  distributed  to  the  several  members  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee. 

The  Examining  Committee  and  the  Examination:  After  consulta- 
tion with  the  professor  who  has  directed  the  thesis  work,  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  major  department  appoints  an  examining 
committee  composed  of  the  director  of  the  thesis  as  chairman  and  two 
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other  members  of  the  graduate  faculty,  one  of  whom  should  represent 
the  minor  department.  The  committee  composition  is  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  candidate  appears 
before  this  committee  for  an  examination,  which  lasts  for  about  one 
and  one-half  hours.  The  subject  matter  covered  in  the  examination 
is  usually  restricted  to  the  thesis  and  to  the  major  field. 

If  the  candidate  passes  his  examination,  the  examining  committee 
certifies  to  this  fact  by  signing  the  title  page  of  the  thesis.  The  candi- 
date then  returns  the  original  and  one  carbon  copy  of  the  thesis  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  deposit  in  the  University  Library. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree 

Prerequisites:  The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  is  granted  ordi- 
narilv  onlv  to  teachers  or  to  others  engaged  in  educational  work. 

Before  a  student  is  admitted  to  graduate  study  for  this  degree,  he 
should  have  completed,  on  the  undergraduate  level,  a  minimum  of 
18  semester  hours  of  approved  work  in  Education. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree:  The  M.Ed,  degree  may  be  earned 
either  with  or  without  the  presentation  of  a  thesis. 

Without  Thesis:  The  required  work  includes  a  departmental  major 
(Elementarv  Education,  School  Administration  and  Supervision,  or 
Secondary  Education)  of  at  least  12  units,  and  a  minor  of  at  least 
6  units  outside  the  Department  of  Education.  The  remaining  12 
units  are  elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field, 
but  require  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  residence  the  student  must  pass  a  compre- 
hensive examination  on  his  departmental  major.  Permission  to  take 
such  examinations  must  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  a  notice  of  intention  must 
be  filed  with  him  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  announced  dates  of 
the  examinations. 

With  Thesis:  Students  who  elect  this  plan  are  permitted  to  substi- 
tute a  thesis  for  6  units  of  the  required  course  work.  The  thesis 
subject  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  who  is  to  direct  it  and 
by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  Students  expecting  to  com- 
plete all  requirements  for  a  Master  of  Education  degree  should  file 
with  the  Graduate  School  Office  not  less  tlian  one  month  prior  to 
first  presentation  of  the  thesis  a  declaration  of  intention  to  receive 
degree  and  a  thesis  title.  Official  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Office  or  from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  thesis,  the  student  must  present  at  least  24  units 
of  course  credit.     Of  these,   12  units  must  be  taken  in  the  student's 
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departmental  major.  Six  units,  constituting  a  minor,  must  be  taken 
outside  the  Department  of  Education.  The  remaining  6  units  are 
elective  within  the  area  of  Education  and  the  minor  field,  but  require 
the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  and  the  Director  of  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  writing  and  submission  of  the 
thesis,  and  the  examination  of  it,  are  the  same  as  those  governing  the 
thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree 

Prerequisites:  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  is  designed 
for  teachers  already  in  service  and  for  recent  graduates  of  liberal  arts 
colleges  who  wish  to  enter  public  school  teaching. 

A  student  should  normally  have  completed  a  minimum  of  12 
semester  hours  in  his  proposed  major  subject  and  an  additional  12 
semester  hours  in  that  or  related  subjects.  In  the  event  that  a  stu- 
dent wishes  to  undertake  a  graduate  major  different  from  the  under- 
graduate major,  the  prerequisites  may  be  modified  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  student's  committee  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

Programs  for  the  Degree:  One  of  two  programs  may  be  arranged, 
in  consultation  with  the  student's  committee: 

A.  A  major  in  Education  of  18  to  24  units  and  6  to  12  units  in 
courses  outside  the  Department  of  Education. 

B.  A  major  in  a  department  other  than  Education  of  18  to  24 
units  and  6  to  12  units  in  Education. 

In  both  programs  a  minimum  of  30  units  is  required. 

The  non-education  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects ordinarily  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  amount  and 
distribution  of  this  work  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  may  be  earned  with  or  without 
the  presentation  of  a  thesis.  If  a  student,  in  consultation  with  his 
committee,  elects  to  present  a  thesis,  6  units  of  the  total  of  30  units 
required  will  be  allotted  to  thesis  research.  He  will  then  be  required 
to  complete  24  units  of  course  credits.  The  regulations  concerning 
the  writing  and  submission  of  the  thesis,  and  the  examination  on  it, 
are  the  same  as  those  governing  the  thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  who  have  not  had 
teaching  experience  are  required  to  take  Education  215  (or  315)  and 
216,  in  which  case  a  minimum  of  36  units  is  required. 

The  Committee:  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  will  be  assigned  a 
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committee,   appointed   by   the   Director   of   Graduate   Studies   in   his 
major  department,  to  plan  his  program  of  study. 

This  committee  will  consist  of  three  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
will  be  from  the  Department  of  Education,  and  at  least  one  from 
another  department.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  normally 
be  chosen  from  the  department  of  the  major. 

Cooperative  Program  in  Teacher  Education 

Forty  selected  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  high  school  teaching  will  be  admitted  to  a  special  internship 
program  at  Duke  University.  Supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  this  program  is  designed  to  prepare  for  a  teaching  career 
selected  college  graduates  who  did  not  qualify  professionally  for 
teacher  certification  as  undergraduates.  The  Cooperative  Program 
provides,  for  candidates  who  are  chosen,  graduate  study  in  their  special 
fields,  professional  courses,  and  carefully  supervised  observation  and 
teaching  experience.  One  who  completes  the  program  successfully 
can  achieve  within  a  period  of  fifteen  months  a  year  of  teaching  ex- 
perience, a  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree,  and  full  certification 
as  a  teacher.     A  few  half-year  interns  can  be  accepted. 

Candidates  will  begin  the  program  at  the  opening  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1961  and  complete  it  in  August  of  1962.  They  will 
spend  the  summer  preceding  and  the  summer  following  the  year  of 
teaching:  in  residence  at  the  University.  During  the  school  year  1961- 
1962  interns  will  be  employed  as  regular  teachers  in  a  cooperating 
public  school  system.  During  this  year  they  will  receive  full  salary 
and  will  work  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  cooperating  public 
school  and  the  University.  The  program  will  meet  training  qualifica- 
tions for  the  advanced,  or  graduate,  teacher's  certificate  in  most  states. 

The  salary  for  the  year  of  teaching  will,  in  effect,  constitute  a 
substantial  award  to  candidates  selected  for  the  program.  The  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  will  provide  tuition  for  the  first  summer 
session  and  the  fall  semester.  Thereafter  full-year  interns  will  benefit 
from  Duke  University's  special  tuition  rate  for  teachers.  Half-year 
interns  will  pay  tuition  as  regular  full-time  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  during  the  second  semester  of  the  school  year,  but  they  will 
omit  the  second  summer  session  and  complete  the  program  in  June. 
Applicants  will  be  considered,  as  are  candidates  for  other  awards,  on 
a  competitive  basis.  The  best-qualified  applicants  will  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  undergraduate  record,  recommendations,  and  evidence 
of  interest  in  becoming  high  school  teachers.  Applicants  are  required 
to  arrange  interviews  in  connection  with  their  applications.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  secured  by  addressing  a  request  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  must  be  submitted  before  February   15,   1961. 
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Details  concerning  the  program  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Direc- 
tor, Cooperative  Program  in  Teacher  Education,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Duke  University. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree 

Prerequisites:  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  offered  in  the 
fields  of  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  As  prerequi- 
sites to  this  degree  the  student  must  have  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  engineering  college  and  have  completed  a  minimum 
of  12  semester  hours'  work  in  the  major  field. 

Foreign  Language:  There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement  for 
this  degree. 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects:  The  work  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  basic  foundation  in  the  science 
of  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineering.  The  student  must 
present  acceptable  marks  for  a  minimum  of  24  units  of  graduate 
courses.  Of  these,  at  least  12  units  must  be  in  the  major  subject.  He 
must  also  take  a  minimum  of  12  units  of  minor  work  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Mathematics,  and  Physics  or  Chemistry.  In  addition  to  these 
he  must  present  a  thesis,  which  carries  a  credit  of  6  units.  Thus  his 
earned  credit  for  the  degree  totals  a  minimum  of  30  units. 

Regulations  and  Procedures:  The  regulations  and  procedures  and 
the  provisions  for  examination  and  an  examining  committee  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Candidacy  for  the  Master  s  Degree 

To  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  (A.M.,  M.S., 
M.Ed.,  M.A.T.)  the  graduate  student  must  (1)  have  made  passing 
grades  in  all  courses  taken  during  the  first  period  of  residence  (if  he 
registers  for  fewer  than  12  units  of  graduate  courses  during  the  first 
period  of  residence,  he  must  make  passing  grades  on  the  initial  12 
units  of  graduate  courses) ,  (2)  have  made  a  grade  of  "G"  or  "E"  on 
at  least  3  units  of  this  work,  and  (3)  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  major  department  (or  in  the  case  of  the  M.A.T.  of  the  supervisory 
committee) . 

Transfer  of  Credits 

Under  certain  circumstances  a  maximum  credit  in  a  Master's 
degree  program  of  6  units  may  be  allowed  for  graduate  courses  com- 
pleted elsewhere.  Approval  for  the  transfer  of  credits  will  not  be 
given  until  the  student  has  spent  one  semester  or  two  terms  in  resi- 
dence.   The  acceptance  of  credit  up  to  this  amount  will  not  reduce  the 
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minimum  period  of  full-time  registered  residence  at  Duke  University. 
In  no  case  will  credit  be  allowed  for  extension  or  correspondence 
courses. 

With  the  approval  of  both  the  student's  major  department  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student  who  is  granted  such  transfer 
for  credit  may  be  permitted  to  register  for  as  much  at  12  units  for 
thesis  research  instead  of  the  usual  6  units.  Or  he  may  be  permitted 
to  fill  out  his  schedule  with  as  much  as  6  semester  hours  of  further 
undergraduate  training  or  6  semester  hours  of  required  language 
courses  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

Time  Limits  for  Completion  of  the  Master  s  Degree 

The  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  who  is  in  residence  for  con- 
set  utive  academic  years  should  complete  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  within  two  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  registration 
in  the  Graduate  School.  Am  candidate  must  complete  all  require- 
ments within  six  calendar  years  of  his  first  registration. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Minimum  Enrollment  Required  for  Courses 

ALL  courses  are  offered  subject  to  minimum  enrollments.  The 
.  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  undergraduate  courses 
in  which  fewer  than  twelve  students  enroll,  senior-graduate  courses 
numbered  200-299  in  which  fewer  than  ten  students  enroll,  and  grad- 
uate courses  and  seminars  numbered  300  or  above  in  which  fewer  than 
six  students  enroll.  In  withdrawing  a  course,  the  University  attempts 
to  avoid  undue  hardships  on  students.  Sometimes,  therefore,  courses 
are  offered  in  spite  of  small  enrollments.  Courses  not  listed  will  be 
given  when  a  demand  develops  and  an  instructor  is  available. 

Department  Officers  and  Regulations 

Departments  offering  Summer  Session  programs  are  listed  alpha- 
betically. Under  each  department  is  given  the  name  of  the  chairman 
and  the  name  of  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  Where  departments 
have  set  up  special  regulations  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
Master's  degree,  these  are  included. 

BOTANY 

PROFESSOR    HENRY    J.    OOSTING,   CHAIRMAN  — 102    BIOLOGY    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR    LEWIS   E.    ANDERSON,    DIRECTOR    OF    GRADUATE   STUDIES— 

303    BIOLOGY    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS) 

Students  admitted  to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  in  Botany  should  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  of  courses  in  botany  (or  biology) 
beyond  an  elementary  course,  and  related  work  in  biological  sciences.  Students 
who  have  not  yet  had  the  minimum  hours,  however,  may  enter  higher  courses  by 
permission  of  the  instructor,  if  he  is  convinced  that  they  can  carry  the  work  for 
undergraduate  credit,  and  may  count  such  work  toward  hours  necessary  for  can- 
didacy. 

FIRST  TERM    (DUKE  CAMPUS) 

208.  BOTANY  FOR  TEACHERS.-This  course  will  provide  teachers  of  all 
grades  with  outdoor  and  indoor  experience  in  using  plants  and  plant  materials. 
Field  work  will  stress  the  recognition  of  plants  in  their  native  habitats  and  the 
collecting  of  material  for  classroom  use.  The  lecture  and  laboratory  will  emphasize 
designing  simple  demonstrations,  experiments,  and  exhibits  to  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental botanical  principles  of  growth,  water  and  food  relations,  structure,  repro- 
duction, and  heredity.  Teachers  may  collect  and  preserve  materials  for  use  in  their 
schools.  (Prerequisite:  one  year  of  a  natural  science.)  9:20-10:40;  11:00-12:20;  2:00- 
4:00.    June  13-June  29.     3  s.h.  Miss  Isanogle 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

359.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 
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FIRST  TERM    (Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina) 
207.  MARINE    MYCOLOGY— Introduction    to    the   structure,   classification,   cul- 
ture,  and   physiology   of   marine   and   brackish   water   fungi.     Special    problems  on 
groups    or    individual    species.      Lectures,    laboratory,    field    trips,    introduction    to 
periodical  literature,  and  individual  investigations.     6  s.h.  Mr.  Johnson 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

359.  RESEARCH— Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

SECOND  TERM 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

359.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM    (Duke  Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina) 

225.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

359.  RESEARCH.— Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Johnson 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR    J.    H.    SAVLOR,    CHAIRMAN— 115    CHEMISTRY    BUILDING     (WEST    CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR    CHARLES   K.    BRADSHER,    DIRECTOR   OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 

124  CHEMISTRY   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

All  classes  in  Chemistry,  Term  I,  will  begin  on  June  21  and  continue  through 
July  18.  All  classes  in  Chemistry,  Term  II,  will  begin  on  July  19  and  continue 
through  August  16.  Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must 
have  their  registration  completed  in  advance  of  these  dates.  For  registration  dates 
see  General  Registration  on  page  406  of  this  Bulletin. 

FIRST  TERM 

1.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work  on  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  on  the  occurrence,  prepa- 
ration, properties,  and  uses  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds.  Recitation  daily. 
8:00-9:00;  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture  daily,  12:00-1:00.     4  s.h.         Mr.  Hill 

61.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.-A  study  of  the  rela- 
tions of  electrolytes  in  solution  and  of  chemical  equilibrium  illustrated  by  labora- 
tory experiments  involving  the  techniques  of  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  colori- 
metric  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1-2  and  Mathematics  6  or  equivalent. 
Lecture  or  recitation  daily,  8:30-10:00;  laboratory  daily,  10:30-12:30  and  1:30-4:00. 
4  s.h.  Mr.  Saylor 

151.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY -An  introduction  to  the  study  of  carbon  com- 
pounds. Compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series  form  the  basis  of  lectures,  discussions 
and  laboratory  experiments.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  61.  Recitation  daily,  8:00- 
9:00;  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture  dailv,  12:00-1:00.    4  s.h.        Mr.  Vingiello 

275.  THESIS  RESEARCH.-Research  in  the  fields  of  physical,  analytical,  in- 
organic, or  organic  chemistry.  Open  to  those  students  whose  research  programs 
for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  have  been  approved  by  the  department  and  by  one 
of  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  course.  Schedule  to  be  arranged.  (Not  more 
than  one  semester  hour  of  credit  per  week  for  full-time  schedule  or  one  semester 
hour  each  two  weeks  for  half-time  schedule.)      2  to  8  s.h.    Available  Term  I  and  II. 

Staff 

SECOND  TERM 

2.  GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-A  continuation  of  1.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  1.  Recitation  daily,  8:00-9:00:  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture 
daily,  12:00-1:00.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Bonk 

152.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY— A  study  of  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series 
and  of  carbohydrates  and  proteins.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  151.  Recitation  daily, 
8:00-9:00;  laboratory  daily,  9:00-12:00;  lecture  daily,  12:00-1:00.     4  s.h.       Mr.  Quin 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

FIRST  TERM 

205.  FOUNDATIONS    OF    TWENTIETH-CENTURY    EUROPEAN    LITERA 

TURE.— The  roots  of  the  contemporary  scene   (Proust,  Mann,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Eyvind 

Johnson,    Lagerkvist,    Camus)    evolving    toward    a    mythology    of   man.      9:20-10:40. 

3  s.h.  Mr.  Salinger 

ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR   FRANK    DE    VYVER,   CHAIRMAN— 203e,    SOCIAL   SCIENCE    BUILDING     (WEST    CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR    LLOYD    SAVILLE,    DIRECTOR    OF    UNDERGRADUATE    STUDIES— 203    SOCIAL 

SCIENCE   BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS);    PROFESSOR  J.   J.    SPENGLER,   DIRECTOR 

OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 322    LIBRARY     (WEST   CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

51.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECOXOMICS.-A  course  in  the  essential  principles  of 
economic  science.  (Credit  for  Ec.  51  will  not  be  given  until  Ec  52  has  been  com- 
pleted.)    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Leighton 

57.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.-Elementary  principles  of  single  proprie- 
torship, partnership,  and  corporation  accounting.  June  13-June  29.  7:40-12:20. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Shields 

58.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.-A  continuation  of  Economics  57.  June 
30-July  18.     7:40-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Shields 

105.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.-This  course  deals  primarily  with  the 
elements  and  problems  of  managing  the  operations  of  an  industrial  firm.  Topics 
treated  include  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  management,  qualities  required 
in  executives,  organization,  location,  the  physical  plant,  materials  control,  the 
planning  and  control  of  operations,  industrial  and  market  research,  personnel, 
budgeting,  purchasing,  and  records  and  reports.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Joerg 

143.  CORPORATION  FINANCE.-Principles  and  problems  in  the  financial  or- 
ganization of  corporations;  the  study  of  corporate  securities,  the  management  of 
capital,  the  distribution  of  earnings;  industrial  combinations;  insolvency  and  reor- 
ganization. Prerequisite:  Economics  57-58,  Principles  of  Accounting,  or  Economics 
60,  General  Accounting.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Joerg 

153.  MONEY,  CREDIT  AND  BANKING.-This  course  begins  with  a  study  of 
the  nature,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  money,  credit  and  the  commercial 
banking  system.  It  covers  also  the  history  of  commercial  banking  in  the  United 
States;  the  foundation,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
the  supervision  and  control  of  commercial  banks;  deposit  insurance;  and  the  value 
of  money.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Koefod 

171.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.-Advanced  accounting  theory  and  practice 
applied  to  the  managerial  problems  of  valuation  and  operation  in  corporations, 
consolidations,  mergers,  and  liquidations.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Accounting  57-58.    June  13-June  29.     7:40-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Black 

172.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.-A  continuation  of  Economics  171,  June  30- 
Jul\    18.     7:40-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Black 

318X.  THESIS  SEMINAR.-Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Cartter 

SECOND  TERM 

52.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.-A  continuation  of  Economics  51.  9:20- 
10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Fletcher 

138.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS— A  survey  of  the  principal  statistical  methods  and 
their  application  to  economics  and  business  administration.  The  course  deals  with 
collection  of  statistical  data,  construction  of  statistical  tables  and  charts,  and  a 
brief  study  of  the  fundamental  statistical  concepts  and  techniques.   9:20-10:40.   3  s.h. 

Mr.  Duvall 
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181.  BUSINESS  LAW.— The  fundamental  principles  of  law  as  applied  to  routine 
business  transactions.  The  topics  presented  are:  contracts,  agency,  and  negotiable 
instruments.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Galifianakis 

188.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT— A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
problems  of  labor  management  and  of  collective  bargaining  under  modern  industrial 
conditions  and  under  existing  labor  legislation.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Schwenning 

189.  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT— An  examination  of  the  public  policies 
which  most  directly  affect  the  operation  of  competition  in  the  business  world.  The 
course  considers  the  leading  philosophies  of  public  control  and  economic  develop- 
ment, the  validity  of  their  presuppositions,  and  their  influence  on  legislation,  court 
decisions,  and  administrative  law.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Fletcher 

318X.  THESIS  SEMINAR.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  de  Vvver 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR    WILLIAM    II.    CARTWRICHT.    C1I MRM  AN- 08D    WEST   DURE    BUILDING     (EAST 

CAMPUS);    PROFESSOR   EDWARD   C.    BOLMEIER,   DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE 

STUDIES— 08B    WrEST    DUKE    BUILDING     (EAST    CAMPUS) 

Duke  University  is  accredited  bv  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
and  school  service  personnel  with  the  Doctor's  degree  as  the  highest  degree  ap- 
proved. 

For  admission  to  candidacv  for  the  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.)  degree  with  major  in 
Education,  or  for  the  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.)  degree,  students  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School, 
meet  the  following  specific  requirements:  Credit  for  (1)  eighteen  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  prior  work  in  Education  and  (2)  twelve  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
prior  work  in  a  minor  field.  If  Psychology,  Sociology,  Economics,  or  Political 
Science  is  chosen  for  the  minor,  six  semester  hours  of  work  completed  after  entering 
the  Junior  year  in  college  will  be  accepted. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  available  in  the  divisions  of  School  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision,  Secondary  Education,  Elementary  Education,  and  Guidance 
and  Counseling.  Every  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  Department 
should  elect  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  divisions  in  which  he 
plans  to  write  his  thesis  and  the  remainder  of  his  work,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  in  his  minor,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  division  adviser.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Education  is  available  in  the  divisions  of  School  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Secondary  Education,  and  Elementary  Education.  Mr.  Bolmeier,  Mr. 
Hurlburt,  and  Mr.  Stumpf  are  advisers  to  students  in  School  Administration  and 
Supervision;  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Petty,  and  Miss  Rudisill  are  advisers  in  Elemental \ 
Education;  Mr.  Bolmeier,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Dunning  are  advisers  in  Sec- 
ondary Education;  and  Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  Gehman.  and  Mr.  Weitz  are  advisers  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Hurlburt  are 
advisers  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program.  Candidates  for  the  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Education,  or  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  should  read 
with  special  care  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School  as  set  forth  on  pages 
32-39.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  the  field  of  guidance  should  consult 
the  special  brochure  on  guidance  available  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  make  available  to  degree  candidates  all 
courses  ordinarilv  required  for  certification  as  graduate  teachers,  counselors,  princi- 
pals and  superintendents.  These  courses  will  normally  be  offered  at  least  once 
every  three  years. 

FIRST  TERM 
118.  EDUCATIONAL   PSVCHOLOGV.-A  study  of  psychology  of  learning:   in- 
dividual and  social  development;  and  psychology  of  adjustment,  as  related  to  prob- 
lems of  instruction  and  the  processes  of  education.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.     Mr.  Palacios 

201.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ARITHMETIC.-This  course  gives 
special   attention   to  the  number  system,  the  fundamental  operations    (with  whole 
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numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals),  percentage  and  measurements.  The  course  will 
consider  the  meaning  theory,  methods  of  teaching,  problem  solving,  evaluation, 
practice  and  drill,  and  selection  and  gradation  of  arithmetical  contents.  The  course 
is  designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary  school.  7:40-9:00;  11:00- 
12:20.    June  13-29.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Moser 

208.  BOTANY  FOR  TEACHERS.      (See  Botany  for  description.) 

211.  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  (also  Psychology  211).-Study  of  problem  be- 
havior and  adjustment  in  children  with  emphasis  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
conduct  and  neurotic  disorders  of  the  maladjusted  child.  Particular  attention  will 
be  paid  to  mental  hygiene  principles  in  the  handling  of  problem  children  in  school 
and  home.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Gehman 

217.  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.-An  advanced 
study  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  learner.  Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading 
of  students  will  be  discussed  in  class.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gehman 

226.  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.-A  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
development  of  effective  reading  attitudes  and  skills  as  applied  both  to  develop- 
mental and  remedial  programs.    11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Miss  Rudisill 

227.  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY.-A  study  of  the  basic  concepts,  frame 
of  reference,  and  curricular  materials  of  geography  in  the  schools.  Attention  will 
also  be  given  to  desirable  methods  of  presentation.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Tuthill 

237.  LITERATURE  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.-This  course  offers  a  critical  survey 
of  literature  written  for,  or  appropriate  for,  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Fiction,  non-fiction,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama  are  examined.  Both  adult  and 
transition-type  literature  are  considered.  Methods  of  organizing  the  program  in 
literature  are  explored.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Dunning 

238.  REMEDIAL  READING.-PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.-A  study  of  the 
basic  causes  of  reading  disability  and  of  principles,  methods,  and  materials  for  the 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  specific  difficulties.  The  course  provides  practice  with 
grade  school  children  suffering  reading  retardation,  including  testing,  diagnosis, 
and  daily  remedial  teaching  during  the  six-week  period.  A  basic  course  in  the 
psychology  or  teaching  of  reading  is  prerequisite,  or  Education  226  may  be  taken 
concurrently.   9:20  10:40.     3  s.h.  Miss  Rudisill 

239.  METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS.— This  course  will  present  sound  methods  of  teaching  the  reading 
of  literature  and  other  forms  of  writing,  language,  grammar  and  composition. 
Materials  will  include  selections  found  in  widely  adopted  textbooks,  numerous 
specimen  themes  for  grading,  and  current  books  and  articles  in  the  field.  Several 
short  compositions  and  a  report  will  be  required.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.       Mr.  Dunning 

240.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION.-A  study  of 
the  sources  of  occupational  and  educational  information:  methods  of  securing  and 
organizing  occupational  information;  methods  of  providing  vocational  and  educa- 
tional information  to  students  through  career  days,  college  conferences,  class  activi- 
ties, and  individual  counseling;  methods  of  making  job  analyses  and  community 
occupational  surveys.    11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Colver 

241.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE.-An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophies 
of  guidance;  a  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  instruction,  administration, 
and  guidance  in  education.     Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  psychology.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Colver 

243.  PERSONALITY  DYNAMICS.-A  study  of  personality  structure  and  dy- 
namics with  emphasis  upon  the  implications  for  counseling  and  instruction.  Pre- 
requisite: 6  hours  of  psychology  or  educational  psychology.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Gehman 

253.  SCHOOL  LAW.— The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize 
school  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  legal  features  of  school  organization  and 
administration.     Although   some  attention  is  given   to  constitutional   and  statutory 
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provisions,  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  court  decisions  relating  to  education.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  select  appropriate  problems  in  school  law  for  intensive  study. 
7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  MR-  Bolmeier 

315.  SEMINAR  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING.-Advanced-level  con- 
sideration of  principles,  practices,  and  problems  in  secondary  school  instruction. 
Designed  particularly  to  accompany  an  internship.  For  students  without  previous 
internship  credit,  this  course  must  be  accompanied  by  Education  216. 

315.1.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Hurlburt 

315.2     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Hurlburt 

SECOND  TERM 

203.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.-!  he  fundamental  facts 
and  procedures  of  school  administration,  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  policies 
of  the  organization  and  direction  of  a  local  school  system,  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  school  officials.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Stumf-f 

204.  THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION.-Consideration  is  given  to  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  American  social  order,  and  its  adaptation  to  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  changes.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  responsibility 
(1)  of  the  school  for  seeking  solutions  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  youth  created 
by  a  changing  society;  and  (2)  of  the  government  for  providing  greater  equality  of 
educational  opportunities.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Edwards 

207.  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE.- 
The  development  of  education  in  Western  Europe  with  emphasis  on  the  religious, 
political,  social,  and  economic  forces  that  have  shaped  it.  Considerable  attention 
will  be  given  to  contemporary  educational  systems.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Edwards 

213.  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.- 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  elementary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  elementary  education  is 
considered  to  encompass  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  the  elementary  school. 
Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization  and  management 
of  the  elementary  school  and  its  integration  with  the  secondary-school  level.  9:20- 
10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Stumpf 

225.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES.-Evalua- 
tion  of  the  objectives,  content,  materials,  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  the  social  studies.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Cartwright 

232.  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION.-A  survey  of  supervision  as  a  means 
of  improving  instruction  and  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  learner  and  to  com- 
munity needs.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Tarbet 

234.  SECONDARY-SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION.- 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  principals,  teachers,  and  other  prospective 
members  of  the  secondary-school  staff.  The  scope  of  secondary  education  is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  junior  high  school,  regular  high  school,  senior  high,  and 
junior  college.  Special  treatment  is  given  to  the  problems  of  internal  organization 
and  management.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Bolmeier 

235.  THE  NATURE,  FUNCTION,  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CUR- 
RICULUM.—Selected  problems  guiding  the  reading  of  students.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Cartwright 

258.  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS.-A  critical  study  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  involved  in  measurement  in  education,  with  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual research.  Prerequisite:  twelve  semester  hours  in  the  Department,  including 
a  course  in  educational  psychology.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Weitz 

285.  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  IN  EDUCATION.-The  aims  and  psychological 
bases  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom.  Attention  to  such  materials  as 
charts,  filmstrips,  flat  pictures,  maps,  models,  motion  pictures,  radio,  records,  slides, 
and  television.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Tarbet 
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ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR    WALTER  J.   SEELEY,  DEAN    OF  THE   COLLEGE   OF  ENGINEERING 
135    ENGINEERING   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 
C.E.I  10.  PLANE  SURVEYING— Use  of  instruments,  transit,  stadia,  and  compass 
surveying;  determination  of  meridian  by  observation  on  Polaris;  differential  and 
profile  leveling;  setting  grade  stakes;  calculation  of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures 
and  areas;  methods  of  plotting;  survey  and  plot  or  portions  of  campus  by  stadia, 
and  transit  and  tape;  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments.  Prerequisites:  trigo- 
nometry; engineering  drawing  desirable.  (Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day).  In- 
struction begins  on  June  14  and  continues  through  July  8.  8:00-12:00,  1:00-5:00. 
4  s.h.     (See  Forestry.)  Mr.  Harrawood 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR    ARLIN    TURNER,    CHAIRMAN— 311    ALLEN    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS) 

PROFESSOR   BENJAMIN    BOYCE,   DIRECTOR   OF    GRADUATE    STUDIES— 

401    ALLEN    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS) 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  are  expected  to  have  had  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  in  undergraduate  courses  above  the  sophomore  level.  The 
Department  may  also  require  additional  courses  if  the  work  of  the  student  in  his 
first  term  indicates  inadequate  preparation. 

FIRST  TERM 

55.  REPRESENTATIVE  WRITERS.-Chaucer's  Prologue  to  The  Canterbury 
Tales  and  at  least  two  tales,  Shakespeare's  /  Henry  IV,  Hamlet  or  King  Lear,  and 
one  other  play,  John  Donne's  poems,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (selections)  and  some 
of  the  shorter  poems.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

57.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS.-Selections  and  complete 
works  of  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  and  Dickinson. 
9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

221.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.- 

The  British  Romantic  poets  and  prose  writers  from  Scott  to  the  early  Carlyle,  with 
special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Sanders 

237.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,  1642-1800.-The  heroic  play  and  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners of  the  Restoration;  the  important  plays,  serious  and  comic,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ward 

244.  LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY.-Works  from  Plutarch  to  Strachey  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Attention  will  be  given  to  the  historical  development  of  biography,  to 
the  various  methods  it  has  used,  and  to  various  theories  which  have  been  held 
about  it.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Sanders 

251.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.— A  survey  of  poetry  and  prose,  with  special  emphasis  on 
John  Donne  and  the  metaphysical  poets.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ward 

264.  MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  POETRY. 
—The  principal  contributions  to  modern  poetry  made  by  American  poets,  including 
imagism  and  the  new  poetry;  Eliot,  Stevens,  Hart  Crane,  the  "Fugitives,"  and  a 
selection  from  the  poets  of  the  present  generation.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.     Mr.  Gohdes 

328.  xMARK  TWAIN  AND  THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION  IN  HUMOR- 
Examples  of  the  work  of  various  humorists  from  Washington  Irving  to  E.  B.  White 
are  used  as  background  for  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Mark  Twain's 
humorous  passages.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gohdes 

SECOND  TERM 

56.  REPRESENTATIVE  WRITERS.-Pope's  Poems  (selections),  Fielding's 
Joseph   Andrews,   Keats's  Poems  and  Letters,  Arnold's  Selected   Poetry   and  Prose. 
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Dickens's  Great  Expectations,  Yeats's  Poems  (selections),  and  Shaw's  Man  and 
Superman.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Henninger 

58.  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  WRITERS.-Selections  and  complete 
works  of  Mark  Twain,  James,  Frost  or  Robinson,  Dreiser,  O'Neill,  Cummings,  and 
Faulkner  or  Hemingway.    9:20-19:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Anderson 

209.  PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH.-A  description  of  present-day  American  English, 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  phonemic,  morphemic,  and  syntactical  structure 
of  the  language;  comparison  of  traditional  and  structural  grammars;  semantic 
change;  the  relation  of  the  written  to  the  spoken  language;  usage;  and  the  practical 
application  of  language  study  to  composition.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Nvgard 

218.  SPENSER.— The  reading  of  Spenser's  works,  with  chief  attention  to  The 
Faerie  Queene.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Hf.ninger 

234.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Selected 
works  of  representative  authors,  including  Dreiser,  Edith  Wharton,  Mencken,  Lewis, 
Willa  Cather,  O'Neill,  Robinson,  Frost,  Eliot,  Hemingway,  and  Faulkner.  The 
lectures  will  deal  primarily  with  literary  trends  as  shaped  by  the  social  background. 
7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Duffey 

263.  AMERICAN  NOVEL  SINCE  I914.-Principal  types  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can novel,  including  early  American  Naturalism  (Dreiser),  post-war  fiction  (Heming- 
way), socially  oriented  realism  of  the  thirties  (Dos  Passos  and  Steinbeck),  and 
modern  Southern  fiction    (Faulkner).    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Duffey 

313.  THE  TRADITIONAL  BALLAD  AND  FOLKSONG.-A  survey  of  English, 
Scottish,  and  American  popular  poetry,  with  attention  given  to  both  the  textual  and 
musical    traditions.      No    technical    knowledge    of    music    is   required.      11:00-12:20. 

3  s.h.  Mr.  Nygard 

FORESTRY 

professor  e.  s.  harrar,  dean  of  the  school  of  forestry  and  director  of 
graduate  studies— 308  social  science  building   (west  campus) 

Organized  course  work  in  the  School  of  Forestry  during  the  Summer  Session  is 
limited  to  plane  surveying,  forest  surveying,  and  forest  mensuration.  These  courses 
are  required  of  all  students  entering  upon  two  years  of  study  in  technical  forestry 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry. 

Qualified  students  may  engage  in  thesis  research  in  certain  branches  of  forestry 
during  the  Summer  Session  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor  concerned  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  or  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  case 
of  work  taken  through  the  Graduate  School. 

C.E.I  10.  PLANE  SURVEYING.-Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  transit- 
tape,  stadia,  and  plane  table  surveying;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  calculation 
of  bearings,  latitudes,  departures,  and  areas;  accuracy  and  errors;  celestial  observa- 
tions for  azimuth;  triangulation.  Prerequisites:  trigonometry;  engineering  drawing 
desirable.  (Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day.)  Instruction  begins  on  June  14  and 
continues  through  July  8.     4  s.h.  Mr.  Harrawood 

150.  FOREST    SURVEYING    AND    AERIAL    PHOTO    INTERPRETATION- 

Application  of  plane  surveying  to  forest  problems;  practice  in  making  boundary, 
topographic  and  cover  type  surveys;  details  of  land  ownership  and  transfer,  title 
search,  and  deed  descriptions.  The  last  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  aerial  photogrammetry  and  photo  interpretation,  and  may  be 
taken  separately  for  two  hours  of  credit.  Prerequisites:  Civil  Engineering  110, 
Plane  Surveying;  or  equivalent.      (Four  weeks,  eight  hours  a  day.)     July  10-Aug.  5. 

4  s.h.  Mr.  Chaiken 

151.  FOREST  MENSURATION.-Field  studies  in  methods  of  measuring  content 
and  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands;  practice  in  timber  estimating,  log  scaling, 
use  of  mensurational  instruments,  and  collection  of  basic  data.  (Four  weeks,  eight 
hours  a  day.)    August  7-September  2.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Schumacher 
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357.  RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY.— Open  to  students  whose  research  programs 
for  the  M.F.  or  D.F.  degree  have  been  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  and  the  instructor  responsible  for  directing  the  research  and  whose  pro- 
grams for  the  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree  have  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  instructor  in  charge.  (Credits  and  schedule  to  be  arranged.) 
June  13-August  23.  2  to  12  s.h.  (Not  more  than  one  semester  hour  of  credit 
per  week  for  full  time  schedule  or  one  semester  hour  each  two  weeks  for  half-time 
schedule.)  (Consult  courses  301-302  in  Announcement  of  School  of  Forestry  for 
letter  designation  of  branches  of  forestry  in  which  research  is  to  be  conducted.) 

Staff 

GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  E.   WILLARD  BERRY,  CHAIRMAN— 019   SCIENCE     (EAST  CAMPUS) 

The  class  in  Geology,  Term  I,  will  begin  on  June  21  and  continue  through 
July  18.  The  class  in  Geology,  Term  II,  will  begin  on  July  19  and  continue  through 
August  16.  Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must  have 
their  registration  completed  in  advance  of  these  dates.  For  registration  dates  see 
General  Registration  on  page  406  of  this  Bulletin. 

FIRST  TERM 

51.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  surface  features  of  the  earth,  their  origin,  structure,  and  materials.  Illustrative 
materials  are  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  neighboring 
points  where  principles  of  the  science  are  studied  in  the  field.  Lectures  or  recita- 
tions, 8:00-11:00  daily;  laboratory  2:00-5:00,  Monday  through  Thursday.  June  21- 
July  '8.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Heron 

SECOND  TERM 

52.  GENERAL  GEOLOGY.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  some  knowledge  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  earth's  history.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  suitable  neigh- 
boring localities.  Lectures  or  recitations,  8:00-11:00  daily;  laboratory  2:00-5:00, 
Monday  through  Thursday.     July  19-August  16.     4  s.h.  Mr.  Heron 

GERMAN 

PROFESSOR    HERMAN   SALINGER,  CHAIRMAN— 301c   GRAY   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

The  work  in  German  63  and  64  will  be  coordinated  with  listening  and  oral 
practice  in  the  Language  Laboratory  which  students  in  German  classes  will  be 
privileged  to  attend.  Attendance  in  the  Laboratory  is  not  compulsory  but  is  very 
strongly  advised  by  the  Staff. 

FIRST  TERM 

63.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.— Grammar  review  and  composition;  reading 
of  short  stories,  novels,  and  poems.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2,  or  two  units  of  high 
school  German.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Allen 

64.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.-Continuation  of  German  63.  Prerequisite: 
German  63  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.        Mr.  Seymour 

GRADUATE  READING  COURSE.-An  intensive  course  in  German  to  develop 
rapidly  the  ability  to  read  technical  German  in  several  fields.  For  graduate  students 
only.    9:20-10:40.     No  degree  credit.  Mr.  Seymour 

GREEK 

PROFESSOR   JAMES    N.   TRUESDALE,   CHAIRMAN— 123    ALLEN    BUILDING 

(WEST  campus) 

FIRST  TERM 

121.  GREEK   LITERATURE:    HOMER.-///ad   and   Odyssey.     The  purpose  of 

this  course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks, 

especially    to    those    who    have    never    studied    the    language    but    wish    to    become 

acquainted  with  some  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  literature  by  the  use  of  trans- 
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lations.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  read  in  translation,  and  the  excavations  and 
discoveries  at  Troy  and  other  cities  of  the  Aegean  age  are  discussed.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Truesdale 

122.  GREEK  LITERATURE:  THE  TRAGIC  POETS.-The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  similar  to  that  of  course  121.  Many  of  the  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,   and   Euripides  are  studied   in   English   translations.     9:20-10:40.     3   s.h. 

Mr.  Truesdale 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

E.    M.   CAMERON,  DIRECTOR,   TRINITY   COLLEGE   AND  COLLEGE   OF   ENGINEERING— 
109  GYMNASIUM    (WEST  CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

PE  182.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.-Presents  the  everyday  problems  that  arise  in 
the  experience  of  the  teacher  of  health  and  phvsical  education.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Harrison 

PE  190.  PROTECTIVE  PRACTICES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDL  CATION.-Training 
and  conditioning  of  athletic  teams  and  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
athletic  injuries.     Gymnasium.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Chambers 

HISTORY 

PROFESSOR    RICHARD   L.    WATSON,   JR.,   CHAIRMAN— 235    ALLEN    BLILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

PROFESSOR  JOHN   S.   CURTISS,   DIRECTOR  OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 

228   ALLEN    BUILDING     I  WEST  CAMPUS) 

For  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  Master's  degree  in  History  the  student  must 
present  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  prior  work  in  History,  of  which  at 
least  six  must  be  in  American  History  if  he  plans  to  take  his  major  work  in  that 
field.  Before  enrolling  for  thesis  supervision,  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
are  required  to  complete  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  seminar  work  and  are 
strongly  urged  to  enroll  for  this  work  in  the  second  term  of  their  attendance  in  the 
Summer  Session.      (See  courses  numbered  300  or  above.) 

FIRST  TERM 
51.  MODERN  HISTORY,  1500-1851. -The  central  fact  of  the  expansion  of 
Europe  underlies  the  content  of  the  course.  The  chief  themes  are:  the  contest  be- 
tween liberty  and  authority  in  the  modern  state,  changing  economic  theorv  and 
organization,  and  the  problems  of  peace  and  war  among  the  states,  including  the 
Western  infiltration  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa,  and  the  rise  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Young 

91.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  TO  1865.-This 
course  is  a  study  of  trends  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  United  States  today. 
The  main  theme  is  the  development  of  American  democracy.  Problems  of  foreign 
policy,  the  growth  of  capitalism,  political  practices,  social  behavior,  and  conflicting 
ideals  are  considered  in  relation  to  this  main  theme.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Bernhard 

122.  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1865  TO  THE 
PRESENT.— With  emphasis  on  social  and  economic  currents  as  well  as  on  diplomacy. 
9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Esthus 

216.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Esthus 

219.  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-The  course  will  also  analyze  the 
growth  of  nationalism  in  China  and  Japan,  culminating  in  Japan's  invasion  of 
China  and  the  subsequent  rise  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Gillin 
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220.  SEMINAR  IN  RECENT  FAR  EASTERN  HISTORY  AND  INSTITU- 
TIONS.-! :40-3:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Gillin 

262.  RUSSIA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-The  history  and  policies  of 
the  Soviet  state  since  the  Revolution  of  1917.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Curtiss 

295.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HIS- 
TORY.—A  course  designed  to  encourage  a  critical  evaluation  of  major  issues  and 
of  recent  scholarship  in  ancient  and  medieval  history.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Young 

301.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORICAL  INVESTIGATION.-A  course  designed  to 
introduce  teachers,  current  and  prospective,  to  the  processes  of  historical  research 
through  investigation  of  particular  instances.  The  topics  selected  for  investigation 
vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  individual.  1:40-3:00  or  at  an  hour  to 
be  arranged.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Colton 

SECOND  TERM 
52.  MODERN  HISTORY,  1851-1960.-A  continuation  of  History  51.     7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Tischendorf 

92.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY,  1865  TO  THE 
PRESENT.— The  emphasis  is  on  the  emergence  of  contemporary  problems.  7:40- 
9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Holley 

132.  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-Political,  social, 
and  economic  history  of  Latin  America  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  special 
reference  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Tischendorf 

229.  RECENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.- 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to  appraise  critical  historical  issues  through 
the  study  and  discussion  of  recent  interpretations  of  key  historical  problems  in 
modern  European  history.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ropf 

240.  A  SURVEY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY,  1815-1960.-Social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  developments  in  the  history  of  the  state.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Lefler 

250.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.- 
The  interplay  of  ideas  and  social  practice  through  the  examination  of  attitudes  and 
institutions  in  such  fields  as  science  and  technology,  law,  learning,  and  religion, 
from  the  mid-nineteenth  to  the  mid-twentieth  century.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Holley 

302.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORICAL  INVESTIGATION.-See  description  of  301. 
1:40-3:00  or  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ropp 

LATIN  AND  ROMAN  STUDIES 

PROFESSOR    ROBERT    S.    ROGERS,    CHAIRMAN— 204    CARR    BUILDING      (EAST    CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

111.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. -Selected  read- 
ings of  Latin  literature  in  English  translation  with  emphasis  on  the  drama,  lyric 
poetry,  and  the  varied  contributions  of  Cicero  to  literature.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Wombli. 

112.  ROMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION.-Selected  read- 
ings of  Latin  literature  in  English  translation  with  emphasis  on  the  epic,  the  satire, 
and  the  novel.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Womblf. 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR    J.    J.    GERCEN,    CHAIRMAN— 134    PHYSICS    BUILDING     (WEST   CAMPUS);    ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR   S.    L.   WARNER,   ACTING   DIRECTOR   OF   CRADUATE   STUDIES— 

230   PHYSICS  BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

Graduate  students  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
concerning  their  programs. 
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FIRST  TERM 

11.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY.-Factoring,  fractions,  linear  equations 

in  one  or  several  unknowns,  introduction  to  coordinates  and  graphing,  exponents, 

and  radicals,  numerical  trigonometry.    Prerequisite:  two  units  of  college  preparatory 

mathematics.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.    '  Staff 

21.  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS.-Real  numbers,  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
functions,  graphs,  introduction  to  trigonometric  functions,  limits,  derivatives,  maxima 
and  minima.  Prerequisite:  two  and  one-half  units  of  college  preparatory  mathe- 
matics, or  Mathematics  11.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Staff 

22.  INTRODUCTORY  CALCULUS.-Trignometric  functions,  inverse  trigono- 
metric functions,  complex  numbers,  polar  co-ordinates,  logarithmic  and  exponential 
functions,  conic  sections,  methods  of  integration,  areas,  volumes.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  21.    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Staff 

224.  STATISTICS.— Elements  of  mathematical  statistics,  including  a  study  of 
probability  theory,  empirical  and  theoretical  distributions,  correlation  and  regres- 
sion, sampling,  curve-fitting.     Prerequisite:  Calculus.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Staff 

225.  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.— Permutations,  determinants,  matrices,  linear 
systems,  polynominals  and  their  roots,  constructability,  resultants,  discriminants, 
simultaneous  equations.     Prerequisite:  Calculus.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Staff 

PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR    CHARLES   A.    BAYLIS,    CHAIRMAN— 212    WEST   DUKE    BUILDING     (EAST    CAMPUS); 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   BERNARD   PEACH,   DIRECTOR   OF    GRADUATE 

STUDIES— 212   WEST  DUKE   BUILDING     (EAST  CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 
48.  LOGIC— A  study  of  the  conditions  of  effective  thinking  and  clear  com- 
munication. Examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  deductive  reasoning  (making 
explicit  the  implications  of  statements)  and  of  inductive  reasoning  (the  formula- 
tion and  testing  of  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  experiment).  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  only.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Welsh 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.-A  systematic  and  historical  exami- 
nation of  the  major  problems  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  metaphysics.  11:00-12:20. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Welsh 

SECOND  TERM 
91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.-A  systematic  and  historical  exami- 
nation of  the  major  problems  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  metaphysics.     9:20-10:40. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Peach 

94.  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  MODERN.-A  study  of  the  major  philoso- 
phers of  the  period  with  special  reference  to  the  continuity  of  their  thought.  11:00- 
12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Peach 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    WALTER    M.    NIELSEN,    CHAIRMAN,    119    PHYSICS    BUILDING;    ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR   EUGENE    GREULING,   ACTING   DIRECTOR   OF   GRADUATE    STUDIES— 

209   PHYSICS  BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

Classes  in  Physics  41,  Term  I,  will  begin  on  June  21  and  continue  through 
July  18.  Classes  in  Physics  42,  Term  II,  will  begin  on  July  19  and  continue  through 
August  16.  Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must  have 
their  registration  completed  in  advance  of  these  dates. 

FIRST  TERM 
41.  GENERAL    PHYSICS.— This    course    treats   the   basic   principles   of   general 
physics  in  a  more  quantitative  manner  than  Physics  1-2.     It  meets  in  a  thorough 
way   the  physics   requirement   for  entrance   into   the   study   of  either   medicine  or 
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engineering,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  general  science  student.  This  course  is  not 
open  for  credit  for  students  who  have  completed  Physics  1-2.  Lecture  and  recita- 
tion daily,  8:30-9:50  and  10:10-11:30;  laboratory  four  days  per  week,  1:00-4:00. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  5-6  or  equivalent.     4  s.h.  Mr.  Hopkins 

353X.  THESIS  SEMINAR.— Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  carry  on 
research  work  under  direction.    Credits  and  hours  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM 

42.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.— A  continuation  of  Physics  41.  Prerequisite:   Physics 

41.     Lecture  and  recitation  daily,  8:30-9:50  and   10:10-11:30;  laboratory  four  days 

per  week,  1:00-4:00.    4  s.h.  Mr.  Hopkins 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR    JOHN     H.    HALLOWELL,    ACTING    CHAIRMAN— 308    LIBRARY      (WEST    CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR   ROBERT  R.   WILSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES— 

405    LIBRARY     (WEST   CAMPUS) 

FIRST  TERM 

61.  THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SYSTEM.-An  analysis  of  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  the  national  government  of  the  United  States.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Simpson 

125.  AMERICAN    POLITICAL    PARTIES    AND    PRACTICAL    POLITICS.-A 

study  of  the  historical  development,  organization,  and  methods  of  political  parties 
in  the  United  States.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Simpson 

219.  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.-The  course  will  also  analyze  the 
growth  of  nationalism  in  China  and  Japan,  culminating  in  Japan's  invasion  of  China 
and  the  subsequent  rise  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Communists.     7:40-9:00.    3  s.h. 

Mr.  Gillin 

220.  SEMINAR  IN  RECENT  FAR  EASTERN  HISTORY  AND  INSTITU- 
TIONS.    1:40-3:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Gillin 

SECOND  TERM 

62.  COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS.-An  analysis  of  the  principles  and 
institutions  of  selected  foreign  governments,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  United 
States.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Cheek 

191.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  TODAY.-Problems  in  state,  county 
and  city  government  including  the  administration  of  services  such  as  education, 
public  welfare,  law  enforcement;  inter-governmental  relationships;  administrative 
reorganization;  methods  of  popular  control;  and  the  reconstruction  of  state  and  local 
government  so  as  to  meet  present-day  needs.    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mrs.  Cheek 

PSYCHOLOGY 

professor  karl  zener,  acting  chairman— 101   bivins  building    (east  campus); 
professor  gregory  kimble,  director  of  graduate  studies— 202a 
psychology  laboratory  building   (east  campus) 

Details  concerning  the  program  in  studies  in  Psychology  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Psychology. 

FIRST  TERM 
91.  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  facts,  principles, 
and  probiems  of  normal  adult  psychology  through  a  study  of  psychological  methods 
as  applied  to  motivation,  emotions,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  memory,  learn- 
ing, individual  differences,  and  personality. 

91.1    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  King 

91.2.  9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  King 

91.3.  9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mrs.  Huse 
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209.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  PSVCHOLOGY.-A  study  of  methods 
for  the  identification,  control,  and  recording  of  essential  variables  in  psychological 
situations,  with  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  experimental  techniques  to  problem 
formulation.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  with  permission  of  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies.     Laboratory,  lectures,  and  discussions.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     3  s.h. 

Dr.  Kimble  and  members  of  the  Graduate  Staff 

211.  THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  (Also  Education  211).-Study  of  problem  behavior 
and  adjustment  in  children  with  emphasis  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  conduct 
and  neurotic  disorders  of  the  maladjusted  child.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  mental  hvgiene  principles  in  the  handling  of  problem  children  in  school  and 
home.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mrs.  Gehman 

232.  PERSONALITY  AND  PHYSICAL  HANDIC\P.-Survev  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  underlying  adjustment  to  physical  disabilities,  with  particular  stress 
upon  personality,  emotional  and  social  attributes.  Selected  case  studies  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  integration  of  such  factors  in  adjusting  to  home,  school,  and 
hospital  settings.  These  cases  will  stress  the  psychological  factors  which  hinder 
learning  and  retraining  procedures.  Discussion  will  center  about  psychological 
techniques  to  produce  more  effective  progress  in  rehabilitation.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Daston 

303.  RESEARCH.— Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  carry  on  research 
work  under  direction.     Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM 

100.  PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR.-A  survey  of  basic  psychologi- 
cal principles  underlying  the  study  of  personality  in  relation  to  the  social  environ- 
ment. Among  the  topics  discussed  are  theories  of  personality,  the  process  of  sociali- 
zation of  the  individual,  factors  influencing  adjustment  to  the  social  environment, 
the  interaction  of  culture  and  personality.    9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Altrocchi 

304.  RESEARCH.— Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  carry  on  research 
work  under  direction.     Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Staff 

RELIGION 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  E.  CUSHMAN,   DEAN   OF  THE  DIVINITY   SCHOOL— 1  10  DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

(WEST    CAMPUS);    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    JAMES   L.    PRICE,   CHAIRMAN    OF    THE 

DEPARTMENT    OF    RELIGION— 107    GRAY      (WEST    CAMPUS);     ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR    D.    G.    BRADLEY,    DIRECTOR    OF     UNDERGRADUATE 

STUDIES    IN    RELIGION— 108    GRAY     (WEST   CAMPUS): 

PROFESSOR    WALDO    BEACH,    DIRECTOR    OF 

GRADUATE    STUDIES    IN    RELIGION  — 

308  DIVINITY   SCHOOL 

(WEST   CAMPUS) 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

FIRST  TERM 

51.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  survey  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
examines  their  origin  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  Bible,  and  which  gives 
attention  to  major  persons  and  events.  Religion  51  must  be  followed  by  Religion 
52  to  satisfy  the  uniform  course  requirements  in  Religion.  (For  alternate  sequence 
see  Religion  55.) 

51.1.  7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Wintermute 

51.2.  11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Wintermute 

52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-A  survey  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  examines  their  origin  in  the  Early  Church  and  which  gives  attention  to 
major  persons  and  events.  Religion  52  must  be  preceded  by  Religion  51  to  satisfy 
the  uniform  course  requirement  in  Religion.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Price 
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55.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE— An  introduction  to  the  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  considers  the  principal  per- 
sons, events,  ideas  and  practices  in  the  Bible  and  their  significance  for  the  present 
time.  Religion  55  is  not  open  to  students  receiving  credit  for  Religion  1-2  or 
51-52,  and  it  must  be  followed  by  one  other  course  selected  from  those  numbered 
60-99  to  satisfy  the  uniform  course  requirement  in  Religion.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Bradley 

121.  THE  MISSION  AND  MESSAGE  OF  JESUS  (formerly  Religion  116).- 
An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  Gospels,  designed  to  afford  the  student  a 
fuller  understanding  of  Jesus  and  his  mission.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  for  Religion  65.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Price 

SECOND  TERM 
52.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.-For  description  see  Term  I. 

52.1.  7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Phillips 

52.2.  11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

93.  SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LIVING  RELIGIONS.-An  introductory  course 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  and  methods  of  the  study  of 
world  religions.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  religion  in  primitive  culture,  the 
world's  living  religions  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  historical  development  and  the 
beliefs,  practices,  and  contemporary  importance  of  each.  Prerequisite:  Religion  55. 
9:20-10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Sullivan 

138.  CONTEMPORARY   RELIGIONS  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES    (formerly 

Religion  134).— Judaism,  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism  are  studied  with  reference 

to  their  distinctive  beliefs  and  practices.  A  comparision  is  made  of  common  and 

dissimilar  features.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Phillips 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Class  enrollments  will  be  controlled  as  occasion  may  arise  so  as  to  secure  a  fairly 
even  distribution  among  the  courses  offered  in  each  term. 

FIRST  TERM 
28  (DS).  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN   CHRISTIANITY.-A  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  America  and  the  history  of  its  development.     7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Henry 

167  (DS).  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  LAY  MIND.-Formulation  and  communica- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  mind  of  today.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.    Mr.  Richey 

194  (DS).  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  ETHICS.-Christian 
norms  for  social  policy  and  their  application  to  the  domestic,  economic,  political, 
and  racial  patterns  of  modern  culture.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

240  (DS).  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  RICHARD  HOOKER.-An  exposition  of  the 
writings  of  the  Systematic  Theologian  of  Anglicanism  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Grislis 

SECOND  TERM 
14  (DS).  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  survey  of 
the  main  currents  in  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  church  history.     7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Hillerbrand 

16  (DS).  CONTEMPORARY  WESTERN  CULTURE.-An  analysis  of  the  con- 
ceptual commitments  in  contemporary  styles  of  thought  and  life  as  reflected  in  the 
natural  sciences,  philosophy,  social  analysis,  and  the  arts.     9:20-10:40.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Poteat 

116(DS).  LIVING  ISSUES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.-Examination 
of  recent  major  questions  of  debate  in  the  New  Testament  field.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Anderson 
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188  (DS).  POST-REFORMATION  PREACHING.-A  study  of  the  theological 
trends  and  significant  personalities  in  the  preaching  tradition  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR   CIFFORD   DAVIS,   CHAIRMAN— 214   CARR   BUILDING     (EAST  CAMPUS); 

PROFESSOR  R.   L.    PREDMORE,  DIRECTOR  OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 

201    CARR    BUIILDING     (EAST   CAMPUS) 

The  Audio  Laboratory  will  be  available  to  French  and  Spanish  students  in 
Courses  1-2,  63-64  for  supplementary  exercises  in  the  spoken  language.  All  audi- 
tions will  be  synchronized  with  the  daily  textbook  assignments. 

FRENCH 

FIRST  TERM 

1.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Ripley 

63.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.-The  progressive  development  of  skills  in 
speaking,  understanding,  and  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  1-2  or  two  years  of 
high  school  French.     1L00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Tetel 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE.-Development  of  skill  in 
rapid  reading  correlated  with  discussion  in  French  of  content  and  ideas.  7:40-9:00. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Tetel 

92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE.-Continuation  of  French 
91,  with  main  emphasis  on  authors  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  May 
be  taken  concurrently  with  91.     11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Grant 

SECOND  TERM 

2.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.-Continuation  of  1.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.      Mr.  Bush 

64.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.-Continuation  of  63  with  more  extensive  read- 
ing.   11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Bush 

SPANISH 

FIRST  TERM 

1.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.— Introduction  to  simple  conversational  patterns, 
elements  of  grammar,  graded  readings.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mrs.  Daniel 

63.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.— The  progressive  development  of  the  skills  in 
speaking,  understanding,  and  reading.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  two  years  of 
high  school  Spanish.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mrs.  Daniel 

91.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-Readings  from  repre- 
sentative Spanish  authors.  Development  of  skill  in  rapid  reading  correlated  with 
discussion  in  Spanish  of  content  and  ideas.     7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Fein 

92.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE.-Continuation  of  91. 
May  be  taken  concurrently  with  91.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Davis 

SECOND  TERM 

2.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.-Continuation  of   1.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Miller 

64.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.-Continuation  of  63  with  more  extensive  read- 
ing.   7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Miller 
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SOCIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR    JOHN    C.     MCKINNEY,    CHAIRMAN— 215D    SOCIAL    SCIENCE    BUILDING      (WEST 

CAMPUS);    PROFESSOR  ALAN  C.  KERCKHOFF,  DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES— 

215E   SOCIAL  SCIENCE   BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Before  undertaking  advanced  work  in  this  department,  a  student  must 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  preliminary 
courses  in  the  field,  and  twelve  additional  semester  hours  in  the  field  or  in  related 
work.  A  student  who  is  deficient  in  the  minimum  required  work  will  be  asked  to 
take  additional  undergraduate  courses  agreed  upon  in  conference  with  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  Sociology  usually  take  minor  work  in  Psy- 
chology, Economics,  Political  Science,  Education,  History,  or  Religion.  Detailed 
requirements  for  the  minor  work,  and  for  majors  in  other  departments  who  wish 
to  present  Sociology  as  minor  work,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

FIRST  TERM 

91.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY— An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social 
life,  its  origin,  evolution,  and  organization  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of  a  number 
of  concrete  social  problems.  Credit  is  given  only  upon  completion  of  Sociology  92. 
11:00-12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Roy 

155.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  analysis  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  various  factors  that  affect  human  relations  in  industry.  The  inter- 
personal and  intergroup  relationships  within  the  individual  industrial  unit  which 
determine  its  efficiency  as  an  economic  and  social  institution  and  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  community  as  they  affect  social  relations.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.      Mr.  Roy 

247.  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIETY.-This  course  seeks  to  provide  a  frame  of 
reference  for  the  analysis  and  ordering  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  diverse  cultures 
of  the  world,  the  State,  the  world  community,  the  Great  Society,  news,  mass  be- 
havior, social  problems,  races  and  classes.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Thompson 

255.  RACE  AND  CULTURE.— A  comparative  study  of  race  relations  in  the 
world  perspective  developed  around  such  themes  as  race  and  personal  identity,  the 
geography  and  ecology  of  race  relations,  the  idea  of  race,  and  race  conflict.  9:20- 
10:40.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Thompson 

SECOND  TERM 

92.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.-An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social 
life,  its  origin,  evolution,  and  organization  as  illustrated  by  the  study  of  a  number 
of  concrete  social  problems.     Prerequisite:   Course  91.     11:00-12:20.     3  s.h. 

Mr.  Miller 

253.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.-The  study  of  particular  institutions  and  the 
social  movements  out  of  which  they  developed,  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  general  propositions  concerning  the  nature,  function  and  importance  of  institu- 
tions in  society.    9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Miller 

ZOOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD   C.    HORN,  CHAIRMAN— 224   BIOLOGY   BUILDING 

(WEST  CAMPUS);    PROFESSOR   K.    SCHMIDT-NIELSEN,   ACTING 

DIRECTOR  OF   GRADUATE   STUDIES— 337   BIOLOGY 

BUILDING     (WEST  CAMPUS) 

All  classes  in  Zoology  are  offered  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  (Term  I,  June  13-July  18;  Term  II,  July  19-August  23). 
Students  who  wish  to  avoid  paying  a  late  registration  fee  must  have  their  registra- 
tion completed  in  advance  of  these  dates.  For  detailed  instructions  and  further 
information  on  these  offerings  see  the  Bulletin  of  Duke  University  Marine  Labora- 
tory. 
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To  undertake  study  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  Zoology,  a  student  should 
have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  zoology  or  its  equivalent.  This  nor- 
mally amounts  to  twenty-four  or  more  hours  of  course  work  distributed  among 
various  fields  of  Zoology.  The  department  recognizes  the  trend  in  modern  biology 
towards  interdisciplinary  research,  and  part  of  the  Zoology  requirements  may  be 
replaced  by  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  etc. 

Required  work  for  the  A.M.  degree  ordinarily  includes  twelve  units  of  advanced 
course  work  in  Zoology,  six  units  of  course  work  in  a  minor  department,  and  an 
additional  six  units  of  advanced  course  work  in  the  major  or  minor  department,  or 
in  other  pertinent  departments.  Furthermore,  an  acceptable  thesis  is  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  expected  to  be  broadly  trained  zoologists. 
The  program  of  each  candidate  is  determined  by  a  committee  which  reviews  pre- 
vious training  and  sets  the  specific  requirements  to  be  made.  Normally  the  pro- 
gram includes  graduate  courses  in  several  fields  of  Zoology,  courses  in  the  minor 
subject,  wide  reading  in  science  in  general  and  in  biology  in  particular,  research, 
and  dissertation  based  on  original  work.  Minor  work  is  available  in  many  fields, 
including  anatomy,  biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. 

FIRST  TERM    (Duke  Campus) 
353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.    2-6  s.h.  Staff 

FIRST  TERM    (Duke  Marine  Laboratory) 

203.  MARINE  ECOLOGY.— A  study  of  marine  animals  in  relation  to  environ- 
ment. Consideration  of  environmental  factors,  succession,  rhythms,  communities, 
intraspecific  and  interspecific  relations,  productivity,  conservation  problems,  etc., 
concerned  with  animal  life  in  the  ocean.  Lectures,  reviews,  conferences,  field  and 
laboratory  work.    6  s.h.  Mr.  Gray 

250.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ECOLOGY  OF  MARINE  AMMALS.-A  study  of  the 
physiological  responses  of  marine  animals  in  relation  to  certain  environmental 
factors  and  evolution.  Animals  representing  numerous  phyla  and  from  various 
habitats  are  studied.    Prerequisite:  Zoology  151  or  equivalent.    6  s.h.    Mr.  Vernberg 

353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.    2-6  s.h.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM   (Duke  Campus) 
353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.     2-6  s.h.  Staff 

SECOND  TERM   (Duke  Marine  Laboratory) 

204.  PARASITES  OF  MARINE  ANIMALS.-The  major  groups  of  parasites  will 
be  considered  in  relation  to  different  types  of  marine  animals.  Systematics  of  the 
parasites  present  will  be  considered  along  with  host-parasite  relations  and  life 
cycles.  A  special  problem  will  be  selected  by  the  student  and  completed  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  course.  Prerequisites:  Introductory  Parasitology  or  equiva- 
lent.   6  s.h.  Mrs.  Hunter 

274.  MARINE  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.-A  study  of  invertebrate  animals 
that  occur  in  the  Beaufort  region.  A  number  of  field  trips  will  be  made  to  a 
variety  of  habitats  to  study,  collect,  and  classify  animals  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment. The  structure  and  habits  of  living  invertebrates,  as  well  as  their  behavior 
under  certain  experimental  conditions,  will  be  studied  in  the  laboratory.     6  s.h. 

Mr.  Bookhout 

353.  RESEARCH.-Hours  to  be  arranged.    2-6  s.h.  Staff 


Alumni  Organizations 


GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION:  The  Alumni  Association 
of  Duke  University  is  composed  of  the  former  students  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  its  predecessor,  Trinity  College.  The  Association  holds  its 
annual  dinner  at  Commencement,  at  which  time  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  Association  is  held. 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  NATIONAL  COUNCIL:  The  Duke  Uni- 
versity National  Council  is  a  working  body  for  the  alumni  interests 
and  maintains  a  constant  supervision  of  alumni  activities.  It  devotes 
its  activities  and  efforts  to  advancing  the  welfare  of  Duke  University 
by  all  appropriate  means.  Two  meetings  are  held  each  year,  one  at 
Commencement  and  the  other  in  the  fall.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  various  classes,  local  associations,  students, 
faculty,  parents,  representatives  at  large,  honorary  members,  officers 
of  the  General  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associations,  and  representatives 
from  the  alumni  and  alumnae  organizations  of  the  professional  schools. 

GENERAL  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION:  The  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  Duke  University,  a  division  of  the  Duke  University  alumni 
association,  is  composed  of  the  women  graduates  and  former  students 
of  Duke  University  and  its  predecessor,  Trinity  College.  The  annual 
business  meeting  is  held  on  Alumnae  Day. 

ALUMNAE  COUNCIL:  The  Alumnae  Council  was  established  by 
the  General  Alumnae  Association  in  1925.  As  the  working  organiza- 
tion of  the  group  which  established  it,  the  Council  endeavors  to  bind 
more  closely  the  alumnae  and  the  University  and  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests and  aims  of  Duke  University. 

THE  ALUMNI  OFFICE:  The  General  Alumni  Office  was  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  work  of  the  local  alumni  and  alumnae  associations 
and  to  co-ordinate  the  various  activities  of  the  General  Alumni  and 
Alumnae  Associations  and  the  Duke  University  National  Council  and 
Alumnae  Council.  One  hundred  local  and  professional  alumni  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  throughout  the  United  States. 

THE   ALUMNI    REGISTER    OF    DUKE    UNIVERSITY:    The 

Ahimni  Register  of  Duke  University  is  a  magazine  published  ten 
months  of  the  year  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  the  interest  of  the 
alumni  and  the  University.  It  aims  to  keep  the  alumni  in  touch  with 
one  another  and  with  the  Universitv. 
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THE  ALUMNI   NEWS:    The  Duke   University  Alumni   News  is 
sent  to  all  alumni  four  times  during  the  year. 


Bureau  of  Public  Information 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Information  is  the  official  news  agency  of  the 
University  in  the  Division  of  Public  Relations,  and  all  University 
news  emanates  from  this  office.  The  Bureau  maintains  the  Univer- 
sity's relationship  with  the  press  and  other  communications  media, 
and  interprets  the  University— it's  faculty,  its  research  and  achievement 
—to  the  public  via  these  media. 

The  Bureau  also  maintains  individual  biographical  files  on  all  fac- 
ulty members,  students  and  staff,  as  well  as  files  on  all  University  de- 
partments and  activities.  Its  files  of  clippings  form  a  rich  source  of  his- 
torical information  of  the  Institution's  life.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
is  a  source  of  information  for  the  many  inquiries  about  Duke  Uni- 
versity which  are  received  daily  from  all  sections  of  the  nation  and 
from  abroad. 


Gifts  and  Bequests 


DUKE  University  derives  its  principal  support  from  endowment 
funds  and  from  miscellaneous  gifts  and  grants.  Permanently  in- 
vested capital  funds  enable  the  University  to  offer  to  students  academic 
and  professional  training  at  a  fraction  of  its  actual  cost.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  University  is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  its  financial 
resources. 

Gifts  and  bequests  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the 
University  will  be  received  and  administered  by  the  trustees  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desires  of  the  donor. 

GIFTS.  Any  kind  of  property,  real  or  personal,  may  be  the  subject 
of  a  gift  and  only  such  form  as  is  required  to  pass  title  is  necessary. 
If  the  gift  consists  of  real  property,  the  title  will  be  passed  by  deed; 
if  it  consists  of  cash  or  unregistered  bonds,  the  gift  is  consummated 
by  delivery  of  the  property;  or  if  stocks,  by  delivery  of  properly  en- 
dorsed stock  certificates.     Unless  restricted,  the  use  of  gifts  is  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Usually  the  proceeds,  conserva- 
tively invested,  are  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  donor  may,  however,  restrict  the  use  of  any  gift  and 
designate  definitely  the  objects  for  which  it  shall  be  used.  In  such 
cases,  the  transfer  of  property  would  be  accomplished  by  a  letter  or 
other  documents  describing  in  detail  the  objects  for  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  gift  are  to  be  used  and  when  accepted  by  the  University 
the  term  or  conditions  set  out  therein  become  binding  upon  it. 

BEQUESTS.  Bequests  may  be  made  to  the  University  by  an  appro- 
priate clause  inserted  in  a  will  by  codicil  to  a  will  already  drawn.  The 
following  forms  will  serve  as  appropriate  clauses  for  wills  or  codicils: 

GENERAL 

I  give  (devise;  if  real  property)  and  bequeath  to  Duke  University,  a  corpora- 
tion existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  located  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Durham,  State  of  North  Carolina,  and   its  successors  forever, 

the  sum  of dollars    (or  otherwise 

describe  the  gift)  for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  the  University  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

SPECIFIC 

I  give  (devise;  if  real  property)  and  bequeath  to  Duke  University,  a  corpora- 
tion existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  located  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Durham,   State   of   North    Carolina,   or    its   successors   forever, 

the  sum  of dollars    (or  otherwise 

describe  gift)  and  direct  that  the  income  therefrom  shall  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes,  viz.     (here  describe  the  use  desired). 

CODICIL 
Having  hereinbefore  made  my  last  Will  and  Testament  dated 

and  being  of  sound  mind,  I  herebv  make, 

publish,  and  declare  the  following  codicil  thereto;  (here  insert  clause  in  same 
form  as  if  it  had  been  included  in  body  of  Will).  Except  as  hereinbefore  change. 
I  hereby  ratify,  confirm  and  republish  m\   said  last  Will  and  Testament. 


Degrees  and  Honors 


The  following  degrees  were  awarded  June  5,   1961: 


A.B.     DEGREE 


James  Ciary  Adams 
Kuth  Elaine  Addison 
William  Douglas  Albright 
Thomas  Oscar  Allan 
Deems  Lee  Allie 
Marjorie  Jean  Althouse 
Robert  Lars  Andersen 
Richard  Scott  Anderson 
Jay  Morris  Arena,  Jr. 
Peter  Arrison 
James  Duncan  Ashe,  Jr. 
Thomas  Radcliffe  Atkins 
Alan  Douglas  Austin 
Judith  Austin 
Peter  F.  Axelrad 
Sandra  Michele  Bailey 
Bernie  Ballington  Baker 
Frank  Covington  Ballance 
Robert  Heath  Bannard 
Gail  Barksdale 
Henry  Vance  Barnette,  Jr. 
Barbara  Baroff 
Rodney  Edwin  Bate 
Byron  Frank  Battle 
Jay  Edwin  Beal 
Robert  Leroy  Beard 
Carolin  Virginia  Beatty 
Donald  Clarke  Beckwith 
Carol  LeVier  Bell 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Bell 
Nancy  Carpenter  Bennett 
Sarah  Jane  Bennett 
Robert  Clarkson  Berkley 
Mary  Ann  Berry 
Eugene  Crawford  Best,  Jr. 
Thomas  Waring  Best 
John  Roy  Birmingham 
Winford  Kent  Bishop 
Walter  Koepler  Blackwell 
Jerry  Lee  Blake 
Donald  Laird  Blue 
Thomas  Knox  Boardman,  III 
Gilbert  Vener  Boro 
Nancy  Jean  Bost 
Joseph  Cates  Bowles 
James  Sherwood  Boyd 
Barbara  Jean  Bradbury 
Thomas  J.  Bradley 
Francis  Connor  Bradshaw 
Rosamond  Lee  Braly 
Leslie  Bernard  Branch 
Carol  Faye  Branham 
Mary  Kathleen  Branton 
Susan  Craig  Brawner 
J.  Allan  Breed,  Jr. 
Nancy  Ruth  Brooks 
Marion  Wise  Brown 
Martin  William  Brueggemann 
Heber  Keith  Brunnemer,  Jr. 
Morning  Delane  Bruton 
Beverly  Ann  Bullock 
Arthur  Dwight  Bumgarner 
Frank  M.  Bunch,  III 
Rex  L.  Burford 
Robert  William  Burk.  Jr. 
Alfred  Marvin  Burnett 
Jerry  Carter  Burnette 


Thomas  J.  Burnham 
Robert  Bellarmine  Burns 
Kathleen  Inez  Burton 
Patricia  Ann  Burton 
Rosemary  Ellen  Burton 
Nancy  Louise  Bush 
Christopher  Hillery  Caison 
Carol  Mitchell  Caldwell 
Charles  William  Callahan,  Jr. 
Alden  Richardson  Campbell 
Harriet  Coltrane  Cannon 
Neil  Howard  Caplan 
Donald  Snyder  Carpenter,  Jr. 
Anne  Thornton  Carson 
Richard  Craven  Carter,  Jr. 
John  Edwin  Cashwell 
Fred  Chappell 
Helen  Ann  Cheek 
Paul  Ivar  Chestnut 
Bessie  Chronaki 
Jane  Carolyn  Church 
Carolyn  Celeste  Clapp 
Ann  Denny  Clark 
Judith  Anne  Claxon 
Marjorie  Brinn  Clayton 
George  I.  Clover,  Jr. 
Charles  Philip  Clutts 
Alan  Brent  Cohen 
Carolyn  Stewart  Combs 
Shelly  Conklin 
Robert  Odell  Conoley 
Margaret  Alice  Cook 
Anne  Lightfoot  Cooper 
Susan  Lida  Cooper 
Sarah  Core 
Lois  Roslyn  Coskery 
Elmer  Cowley 
Cynthia  Alison  Cox 
Penelope  Steele  Cox 
Ellen  Joan  Craig 
Lewis  Clifford  Craig 
Richard  William  Crain 
Stephen  Gregory  Crawford 
Patricia  Jo  Crouch 
John  Wesley  Cullen,  III 
Eleanor  Marie  Cutri 
Patricia  Burris  Dale 
Harold  Richard  Dammann 
Elizabeth  Ann  Daniel 
John  Ingles  Davis 
Lee  Ferguson  Davis,  Jr. 
Kathryn  Aline  Dayvault 
Barbara  Wyn  Deeds 
Jeremy  Worcester  Dick 
Margaret  Courtney  Dick 
E.  Dale  Dinkens 
Robert  Clinton  Dix.  Jr. 
Katherine  Louise  Dixon 
William  Caveness  Dixon 
Carol  Sue  Dobson 
Nancy  Wren  Doles 
James  Richard  Dollison 
John  C.  Doser 
Harriet  Taylor  Douty 
Edward  Earl  Dowden 
Mary  Frances  Doxey 
Meta  Allen  Eberdt 
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David  Alfred  Ebershoff 

Jean  Relfe  Edwards 

Mark  Brownlow  Edwards 

Roy  Tolbert  Edwards 

Ruth  Ann  Edwards 

Linda  Katherine  Egan 

Carol  Elizabeth  Ellis 

Sarah  Grant  Ellis 

Stephanie  Ann  Empkie 

Nereus  Clarkson  English,  III 

Peggy  Joan  Ennis 

Sandra  Lavon  Evans 

Walter  Burt  Evans 

Marian  Janice  Everett 

Carolyn  Christine  Eyssell 

Karen  Ellen  Faber 

Margery  Newton  Farmer 

Martha  Lane  Farmer 

Iris  Ethel  Farrow 

Sara  Lynne  Faylor 

Michael  Feidelson 

Barbara  Elizabeth  Figge 

Miriam  Clare  Fisher 

Megan  Goodwin  Fite 

Emily  Jane  Fooks 

Bernard  Bouldin  Foster,  Jr. 

John  Cantzon  Foster,  Jr. 

James  Lawrence  Frank 

Judy  Freyermuth 

Donald  Allen  Fritch 

Paula  Gail  Frohman 

John  Lee  Frye 

Robert  Gilbert  Gardner 

Jon  Kent  Garman 

Julie  Sargent  Garrett 

Elizabeth  Gaillard  Garvin 

Joseph  Vincent  Williams  Gaston 

Karl  Randolph  Geiger 

Elizabeth  Marie  Giavani 

Hoyt  Melvyn  Gilley 

Charles  Lee  Glass 

Janet  Alice  Godfrey 

Joan  Godlove 

Ralph  Martin  Goldstein 

Myron  Arthur  Goodman 

Sara  Ann  Goodson 

David  Neil  Gordon 

Suzanne  Virginia  Gorfain 

Peter  Deems  Grean 

James  Edmond  Green 

Louise  Green 

Lawrence  Chapman  Greene 

Catherine  Ann  Greer 

Roger  Thorpe  Gregory 

Gail  Florelen  Guthrie 

Richard  Haisfield 

Elbert  P.  Hallock 

Eleanor  Paige  Halsey 

Charlotte  Frances  Hamlin 

William  Henry  Hancammon,  III 

William  Ralph  Hanling 

Caroline  Christina  Hansen 

Jeanne  Elizabeth  Hansen 

James  Chamberlain  Harlan 

Patricia  Bennett  Harrington 

Mary  Lynde  Hatcher 

Thomas  Eben  Hatfield 

John  Bruce  Hauser 

Nina  Bryce  Haynes 

Harry  J.  Haynsworth,  IV 

Beverly  Lynne  Heck 

Jack  Harris  Heckenberg 

Carol  Ann  Hedden 

Jane  Herman  Hedrick 

Richard  Paul  Heitzenrater 

Nancy  Porter  Helm 

Elizabeth  Rose  Herbert 

Margaret  Firey  Hewitt 

H.  Mason  Hicks.  Jr. 

Marlene  Hinze 

Mary  Ann  Hockstader 

David  Dillon  Holt 

Roger  Neil  Holt 


Evelyn  Anne  Holtgren 
Nancy  Ann  Hoot 
Joseph  Stewart  Horrigan 
Libby  Marie  Hosek 
William  Lewis  Hostetler 
Charles  Salisbury  Hotchkiss 
Laurence  O'Hear  Howard,  Jr. 
Jerry  M.  Howell 
Katharine  Virginia  Hoyt 
Patricia  Crawford  Hubbard 
Virginia  Morris  Hudnell 
Sybil  Flowers  Huey 
Susan  Victoria  Hull 
Kathryn  Newburg  Hunt 
Stephen  B.  Hunt 
Howard  Preston  Hurt 
Lindsey  Wood  Ingram,  Jr. 
Millard  Irving  Jackson,  Jr. 
Sandra  Suzanne  Jerome 
Judith  Ann  Johns 
Lenora  Ruth  Johnson 
Mary  Bigelow  Johnson 
Mary  Lily  Johnson 
Russell  Curtis  Johnson 
Wallace  Henry  Johnson 
Annie  Lewis  Johnston 
Mary  Diana  Johnston 
Sallie  Dunlap  Johnston 
Brenda  Brendall  Jones 
Herbert  Watson  Jones 
Louise  Hansmann  Jones 
Janet  Marie  Jordan 
Sherry  Joy  Judd 
Lewis  Herbert  Kairys 
Thomas  Swain  Kale 
Wallace  V.  Kaufman 
Judith  Adelaide  Kellett 
Helen  Cain  Kelley 
Margaret  Parrish  Ketch  a  in 
Joseph  Alvin  King 
William  Eskridge  King 
Julie  Anne  Kline 
John  Edwin  Knodel 
John  Andrew  Koskinen 
Donald  Edward  Kreider 
Graham  Barth  Kretchman 
Stephen  Maier  Kulvin 
Rosalyn  Ruth  Kutcher 
Elizabeth  Louise  Lacoss 
Brenda  Eileen  La  Grange 
Walter  Odell  Lambeth,  Jr. 
Margaret  Louise  Lamkin 
Joseph  Hagedorn  Lang 
Robert  Todd  Lappin 
Frederick  R.  Law 
Robert  Alexander  Lawson,  Jr. 
James  Herbert  Ledman 
Elizabeth  Anne  Lee 
Marjorie  Allston  Leland 
Elizabeth  Ann  Lengyel 
Sandra  Lynne  Le  Shanna 
Miriam  Levin 
Frankie  Blacker  Levine 
Allen  D.  Lewis 
Marilyn  Lewis 
Bruce  John  Libby 
Robert  James  Lightbourn 
Carol  Wilkins  Lipphard 
Mary  John  Little 
Mason  Remmen  Liu 
Judith  Gail  Loeber 
Myron  Osborn  Lounsbury 
Glenn  Neil  Love 
Richard  Kenneth  Lublin 
Charles  Craft  Lucas,  Jr. 
Stanley  Nelson  Lundine 
Helen  Marie  Lynch 
Carol  Stewart  MacTiernan 
Nola  Elizabeth  Maddox 
Madi  Ruth  Magner 
Barbara  Louise  Mann 
Joan  Claudia  Marion 
Felicia  Francine  Martin 
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Sue  Ellen  Massey 
Sara  Elaine  Maultsby 
Robert  Mead  Maxon 
Lynne  Marie  Mayo 
Michael  James  McBee 
Earl  Lucas  McCarroll,  Jr. 
Ralph  Lee  McCaughan 
Sheila  McClarren 
Dixie  Lee  McCrary 
John  Derrickson  McCurdy 
James  Riley  McDonald 
Mary  Lee  McDonald 
Theodore  Crane  McDonald 
Douglas  Hugh  McGregor 
John  Frederick  Mcllwain 
Douglas  Martin  McKnight 
Meade  McCamey  McLain 
Margaret  Whitmel  McLarty 
Carl  Sloan  McLemore,  Jr. 
Ann  McNamara 
John  Maxwell  McNeary 
Donald  William  Metcaif 
Helene  Virginia  Millar 
Henry  Brittain  Miller 
Thomas  William  Miller,  III 
Robert  Campbell  Milne 
Galen  Franklin  Minah 
Glenn  Ernest  Minah 
Lauren  Martin  Miralia 
Donald  Bruce  Mitchell 
Martha  Joan  Moeller 
Albert  Coy  Monk.  Ill 
Doris  Carolyn  Montgomery 
Franklin  Moyle  Montgomery 
Carol  Joan  Moody 
James  Henry  Moore,  Jr. 
Mary  Frances  Moorhead 
Claude  Thurman  Moorman.  II 
Brice  Arthur  Jacques  Moreau 
Merrill  Smith  Morgan 
Joan  Morrow 
Grace  Virginia  Morse 
Patricia  Lynne  Moser 
John  Donald  Mottershead 
Alton  G.  Murchison,  III 
Evelyn  Frances  Murphy 
Chiquita  Lynn  Murray 
Janet  Carol  Neill 
Elsye  Louise  Ney 
Margaret  Frances  Nicholls 
Kathleen  Nichols 
Ine  Nijhuis 
Aglaia  H.  Nikides 
Elizabeth  Ann    Nimitz 
John  Henry  OBrion,  Jr. 
Jean  Ogburn 
Robert  F.  O'Hora 
Kenneth  Leon  Oliver 
Edgar  Carl  O'Neal 
Stephen  Joseph  Oppenheim 
Anne  Burnette  Orren 
Grace  Margaret  Osgood 
Karl  Augustus  Ostrom 
Carolyn  Owen 
Carol  Ann  Pallange 
Anne  Olevia  Palmer 
Leonard  G.  Pardue.  Ill 
James  C.  Parham,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Bradford  Parker 
Marie  Giddings  Parker 
John  Albert  Parrish 
Anne  Murray  Parson 
John  Gilmore  Patterson.  Ill 
Robert  Kendall  Payson 
Mary  Lucy  Peacock 
Deirdre  Malone  Pearce 
Jon  Saunders  Pearl 
Patricia  Ann  Peyton 
Glen  Mundehandk  Phillips 
Sallie  Pickard 
Sally  Ann  Pierce 
Lynn  Brummer  Piercy 
John  Howard  riper 


Mary  Elizabeth  Place 

Bennett  Poor 

James  Lanier  Poore 

Bess  Pearle  Powell 

Paul  Eugene  Price,  Jr. 

Martha  Lumbard  Pridgen 

Terry  Gray  Pridgen 

Addria  Hardin  Proctor 

Susan  Brunn  Puett 

Mathilda  Ann  Rainey 

Peter  Liden  Rapuzzi 

William  Edward  Recinella 

Vivian  Delaney  Redding 

John  Bradbury  Reed 

William  Garrard  Reed,  Jr. 

Deanna  Crary  Reeser 

Frederick  Harold  Reeser,  Jr. 

Donald  Menzies  Reid,  Jr. 

Penelope  Luise  Reinsch 

J.  Peter  Reitt 

Alan  Carlton  Reynolds 

Harvey  Owen  Rich 

Margaret  Ann  Riddle 

Roland  Kemp  Riechmann 

Richmond  Craig  Roberts 

Ann  Gertrude  Rodgers 

Bryant  Kilpatrick  Rogers 

George  Robert  Walter  Rogers 

Trudy  Broadwell  Rogers 

Margie  Elizabeth  Rose 

Alice  Helen  Rosen 

Richmond  Allan  Ross 

Beryl  Massey  Rosser 

James  F.  Rudd 

John  Knight  Rutenberg 

Katharine  VanDewater  Ryan 

Carl  Allen  Salsbury 

Richard  Harold  Sandelin 

Martha  Frances  Sanders 

David  Marshall  Sanford 

Byrd  Austin  Satterfield 

Barbara  Larkin  Scherr 

K.  Michael  Schmidt 

Frederic  J.  Schroeder,  Jr. 

Donald  Francis  Xavier  Schumacher 

Stephen  David  Schuster 

John  McDougall  Scott,  Jr. 

Sondra  Dale  Scott 

William  R.  Scott 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Sell,  Jr. 

Annette  O'Neil  Seward 

Lee  Francis  Seybert 

Merrie  Jo  Seymour 

Ruth  Graham  Shaw 

Joseph  Hal  Shealy 

James  Douglas  Shelton 

Sara  Kay  Shilling 

Constance  Gay  Shoesmith 

Judith  Nina  Shreve 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Sifritt 

Elizabeth  Ivy  Simmons 

John  Middleton  Simmons 

William  Pincknev  Simmons,  Jr. 

Mark  Bedford  Slater,  Jr. 

Orris  Temple  Sloan,  Jr. 

Edward  John  Smith,  Jr. 

Stephen  Carl  Smith 

Grace  Marie  Snead 

Everrette  Verne  Snotherly,  Jr. 

Dianne  Snyder 

John  Phillip  Snyder 

Claire  Marie  Sommers 

Robert  Joseph  Spada 

Ellen  Ann  Spangler 

Margery  Wilson  Speir 

Emmie  Anne  Spencer 

William  Hall  Spencer,  III 

John  Richard  Stacey 

Sarah  Hope  Stalvey 

John  Dennis  Steen 

Richard  William  Steenken 

Barbara  Gail  Stephens 

Julia  Ann  Stevens 
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Frank  Beaumont  Stevenson 

Henry  Lee  Stewart 

Sandra  Leona  Stewart 

Sharon  Noel  Stewart 

Jane  Ann  Stiles 

James  Ronald  Stone 

Thomas  Stephen  Stupak,  Jr. 

Thomas  Alan  Sullivan,  Jr. 

John  Richard  Supple 

Linda  Jo  Surrett 

Julia  Jean  Sutherland 

Ralph  Gregory  Suverkrup 

Richard  Rockwell  Swann 

Mary  Ann  Swart 

Betty  Gleaves  Sydnor 

Piroska  Marta  Szabo 

Olga  Karen  Talbird 

Robert  Stuart  Tate,  Jr. 

Carolyn  Bettz  Taylor 

John  Walker  Taylor 

Brenda  Ann  Thompson 

Mary  Virginia  Thompson 

Ruth  Nell  Thrift 

Lois  Elinor  Thwaite 

Martha  Alice  Tovell 

Richard  Allen  Trippeer,  Jr. 

Kay  Bowen  Truluck 

Frank  Watts  Tuckwiller 

Francis  Shirley  Turnage 

Janice  Elaine  Turner 

Fred  Long  Tyree 

Barbara  Blair  Underwood 

Judith  Ann  VanAusdall 

Keith  Van  Epps 

William  Hamilton  Van  Every,  Jr. 

John  Wesley  Varner,  Jr. 

Joan  Lee  Vellines 

Geeske  Anike  Verhoeff 

Harriet  Washburn  Volley 

Mary  Clyde  Wade 


Galen  Strohm  Wagner 
June  Wharton  Wahmann 
Grayson  Waldrop 
Charles  Bartlett  Walls 
Richard  J.  Walter 
Frank  Lawrence  Warner 
Joseph  Warren,  III 
Robert  Charles  Waters 
Barbara  Ann  Watters 
Oliver  Thomas  Webb,  Jr. 
William  Myers  Weber 
Frank  Sutherland  Welles 
David  T.  Wells 
Susan  McConnell  West 
William  Bruce  Wheeler 
Elizabeth  Norman  Whitaker 
Robert  William  Whitaker 
James  Coit  Whitlock,  Jr. 
David  Rhoads  Wiley- 
Alexander  Betts  Wilkins,  Jr. 
Gerald  Thomas  Wilkinson 
Jo  Dare  Williams 
Marion  Wesley  Williams 
Patrick  M.  Williams 
Arthur  John  Wilson,  III 
Brenda  Kay  Wilson 
Elizabeth  Walton  Wilson 
Louise  Cosette  Winget 
Katherine  Wendy  Wood 
Barbara  Wettstein  Woodard 
Frances  Dickson  Woodbury 
Creighton  Bolter  Wright 
Joseph  Edward  Wuchina 
Mary  Nina  Wynn 
Judy  Linda  Wynne 
William  Samuel  Yancy 
Anne  Griffith  Yorke 
Beverly  Joan  Youmans 
Dawson  Duncan  Zaug 
Robert  Frank  Zimmerman,  Jr. 


B.S.      DEGREE 


John  D.  Bach 
Norma  Sue  Barnes 
William  Eric  Baylis 
James  Talton  Bowman,  Jr. 
John  Conway  Boykin 
Julia  Irene  Brown 
Farnsworth  Dudley  Bryant 
Peter   Robert   Buehler 
Stephen  Carroll  Cade 
Michael  Carlitz 
Allen  Easley  Cato,  Jr. 
John  Adams  Cleaveland 
David  W.  Deamer,  Jr. 
Diane  Patricia  Dill 
John  Logan  Emlet 
Daniel  H.  Gelbert 
William  Michael  Gould,  III 
James  Vincent  Murphy  Hale 
Dwight  Hillard  Harrelson 


James  Hatten  Howard,  III 
Arnold  Thomas  lies,  Jr. 
Mildred  Elizabeth  Kent 
Bruce  Allan  Lucas 
John  E.  Merryman 
Harriet  Joan  Naviasky 
Richard  Charles  Page 
Nancy  Ruth  Plaster 
Marceile  Ballentine  Riddick 
Letitia  Nanette  Ryan 
William  Edward  Schaaf 
Richard  Ames  Schroeder 
Ronald  Edward  Shackelford 
John  Eugene  Sheats 
Thomas  Alexander  Shepherd 
Selden  Lewis  Stewart,  III 
Laura  Hermine  Turner 
Bobbye  Kaye  Whitenton 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Yonkers 


Michael  Peter  Bell 
Daniel  Mason  Brown,  II 
Bruce  Arnold  Chappell 
Albert  Sidnev  Daughtridge.  Jr. 
Burt  Stratton  Eldridge.  Ill 
Richard  Walter  Grimm 
Joseph  Perry  Kramer.  Ill 
.Toe  '^andauer  Kullman 
Charles  Edward  Lake 
Bruce  Gill  Leonard 
Karl  John  Leupold 
Philip  George  Little 


3.S.    DEGREE    IX    CIVIL    ENGINEERING 


Michael  Joseph  Mattingly 
Peter  Moller 

Alexander  George  Mullin 
Henry  C.  Phillips 
Charles  Edward  Rundgren 
Earl  Walter  Schick 
Waverly  Edmond  Sykes,  Jr. 
Ernest  Dean  Taylor 
Harold  Dean  Vick 
David  Joseph  Warner 
Filmore  Leigh  Winslow 


B.S.     DEGREE     IN 

Bruce  C.  Abernethy 
Raymond  L.  Betts." Jr. 
Martin  George  Buehler 


ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

Jan  Carlotta  Burton 
Julian  Ashton  Chandler,  II 
Charles  Leslie  Cruse 
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John  Martin  Derrick,  Jr. 
Carlyn  Ernil  Dinkier 
Joe  Robert  Doupnik 
Thomas  Lester  Engleby,  II 
Wilson  Wrenshall  Farrell 
Robert  Allen  Garda 
Charles  Foote  Gibson 
Robert  Louis  Grossman 
James  Edward  Hall,  Jr. 
Ernest  Warren  Hartman 
James  Donovan  Hawfield,  Jr. 
Larry  Bowles  Hester 
Jacob   Kirkpatrick  Higgs 
Robert  S.  B.  Holmes.  Jr. 
Joseph  Marvin  Hunt.  Ill 
Bruce  Patrick  Ickes 
John  N.  Kersey 
Joseph  Day  Lee,  III 
Charles  Granville  Masters,  Jr. 
William  Edward  Montgomery,  III 


William  Campbell  Moore 

Jerome  Philip  Morris 

John  Gibson  Page,  Jr. 

Willie  Mikell  Powell 

Ghazi  Raji  Qubein 

Lloyd  Russell  Ranson,  Jr. 

Pamela  Joan  Rockwell  Rathmell 

John  William  Reid 

Gerald  Ewing  Roberts 

Robert  Taylor  Rogers 

Carl  Ernest  Rudiger,  Jr. 

James  A.  Saber 

Louis  Frederick  Sander,  Jr. 

Richard  P.  Seidel 

Hilliard  William  Shepherd.  Jr. 

James  Newman  Walpole 

Kenneth  Watov 

John  Boyd  Whitsett 

Lawrence  Simon  Williams 


.S.     DEGREE     IX     MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 


Carolyn  Ann  Ardell 

Flavil  Barber,  Jr. 

Peter  Y.  Bengston 

Robert  Price  Biggers 

Robert  Brittain  Burns 

Ronald  Earl  Busch 

Wayne  Douglas  Carroll 

Peter  Collin  Coggeshall,  V 

James  Joel  Ebert 

Cornelius  Garv  Gerst 

Walter  Hamilton  Gilleland,  III 

Ted  Allen  Hamilton 

Charles  Lynn  Houck 

Michael  John  Huntley,  Jr 

Dwight  William  Jacobus 


David  Edward  Jones 
Ronald  G.  Kalish 
Robert  Lawrence,  III 
Tom  Ellsworth  Leib 
Brian  C.  Miller 
Gilberto  F.  Pacheco 
William  Cutler  Sharp 
Ralph  Fred  Spinnler 
Thomas  Russell  Styers,  Jr. 
Charles  Ernst  Vieth 
James  Louis  Vincent 
William  Hobert  Wheater 
James  Frederick  Whitmore 
Warren  Hoyle  Young.  Jr. 


U.S.     DEGREE     IN     NURSING 


Joan  Albin 

Elaine  Stump  Alexander 

Jeanne  Goodrich  Allyn 

Helen  Suzanne  Amann 

Patricia  Ann  Baker 

Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Boot 

Elizabeth  Thompson  Boone 

Brenda  Gail  Brown 

Nancy  Adaire  Brown 

Peggy  Sue  Campbell 

Suzanne  Weir  Carlson 

Lynne  Conklin  Carpenter 

Carolyn  Patteson  Church 

Cherie  Reo  Cude 

Harriet  Clarke  Danielson 

Alice  Irene  Dotson 

Carmen  Marie  Enz 

Janet  Lee  Fairchild 

Sallie  Sue  Hall 

Barbara  Elizabeth  Parrish  Hanks 

Nina  Imogene  Hill 

Diana  Jane  Hurley 

Sarah  English  Jones 

Penelope  King 

Judy  Baker  Kohler 

Zoe  Elizabeth  Kondur 

Carol  Gale  Kreps 

Amanda  Rodgers  McBath 

Janie  Risch  Moorman 


Elizabeth  Charlotte  Mraz 
Kay  Lynne  Neve 
Eleanor  Cecilia  Page 
Marilyn  A.  Peterson 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Pope 
Jeannine  Gayle  Porter 
Joanne  Kay  Porter 
Margaret  Smith  Preston 
Judith  Carlotta  Rand 
Diane  Lewis  Reed 
Anne  Elizabeth  Roebken 
Catherine  Latimer  Ross 
Judith  Patricia  Rowe 
Joyce  Marie  Sayler 
Betty  Ann  Schaefer 
Carol  Ann  Seaton 
Kay  Elizabeth  Sprenkel 
Ellen  Paul  Stanford 
Sarah  Lou  Sutton 
Anita  Marion  Swensen 
Sandra  Walsh  Taylor 
Beverly  Elaine  Teagle 
Barbara  Ann  Unger 
Katrine  Yangeli 
Susanne  Weber 
Nancv  Louise  Wells 
Elizabeth  Clifton  Wheeler 
Ellis  Quinn  Youngkin 


]•..*.    DEGREE    IN    MEDICINE 


Stephen  Christopher  Boone 
AVilliam  Alvin  Carter 


George  Marshall  Lyon.  Jr. 


M.TH.    DEGREE 


Paul  Wesley  Aitken 
Davis  Leroy  Bilberry 
Robert  Brown  Claytor 


Gene  Austin  Norris 
Fred  William  Reid.  Jr. 
Mason  McLaurin  Willis 
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Barbara  Yates  Elgin 
Ida  Belle  Riddle 


M.S.    DEGBEE    IN    NURSING 

Mary  Elizabeth  Stephenson 


M.S.   degree 


Ozer  Ali  Amas 
Yavuz  Birturk 
Tuncer  Cebeci 
John  Spellinan  Glenn 
Clyde  Nelson  Holland 


Cbi-Yu  King 
Liow-Min  Leu 
Jack  Edward  Rathmell 
Sina  Hasan  Serinken 
Wilber  C.  Stewart 


A.M.    DEGKKE    IN    TEACHING 


Helen  Patricia  Biggers 
Raymond  George  Brady 
Jacquelyn  Lou  Davis 
Alice  Estelle  Dean 
Naomi  Faucette  Hand 
Jan  Kurt  Oosting 
Nancv  Etta  Ralston 


Miriam  Macdonald  Reid 
Margaret  Ann  Sapp 
Heyward  W.  Sauls,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  D.  Seaman 
Betty  Jane  Sink 
Lois  Anita  Tichenor 
James  Elwood  Walker 


Beverly  Ball  Brown 


M.R.E.     DEGRKK 


Betty  Howell  Ratliff 


M.ED.     DEGREE 


Clifton  E.  Crandell 
Richard  Edwin  Cutler 
Ellen  Ein 
Betty  F.  Garrett 
Murry  Wade  Holland 
Gurtha  Faye  DePriest  Hollon 
Peggv  Marie  Orr 


Alfonso  Louis  Rivellino 
Beverly  Smith  Schacht 
Sally  Ann  Scudder 
Mary  Jo  Ann  Stanford 
Elizabeth  N.  Stewart 
June  Betty  Tanner 
Elton  Dewitt  Winstead 


M.F.    DEGKKE 


James  Richard  Beavers 
Walter  Frank  Beineke 
Bivin  Carter  Broughton 
Richard  Edwin  Castaldini 
Joseph  Edward  Clayton 
Dannie  Joe  Collins 
Frank  Peter  Czerepinski 
Romulo  Adre  Del  Castillo 
Edward  Raynor  Drayton.  Ill 
Robert  Bogart  Fish 


Harold  Seaford  Hudspeth 
Robert  Ellsworth  Kastner 
Walter  McClellan  Keller 
Geoffrey  Rupert  Lyle 
Philip  Michael  McDonald 
Robert  Arthur  McQuilkin 
John  Frederick  Pruess 
Dwight  Lynn  Quarles 
Barry  Towers 


A.M.  DEGREE 


Janet  Margaret  Binkley 
Eveline  Green  Bowers 
Richard  C.  Bruce 
Mary  Ireland  Callcott 
Louis  Cantor 
Stephan  Robert  Cavior 
Maximo  Jose  Cerame-Vivas 
John  MacMullen  Chamberlin 
Frank  McGill  Coleman 
Jane  Howard  Compton 
Mary  Paige  Cubbison 
Starr  Culver 
Hugo  Alberto  Duarte 
Mary  Adams  Dudley 
Frank  Gado 
Rosalie  Prince  Gates 
David  George  Gerke 
Neal  Cephas  Gillespie 
Bruce  David  Grossman 
John  Joseph  Grotpeter 
David  George  Hale 
Glenn  Terry  Harper 
Margaret  Luanne  Hays 
Alf  Andrew  Heggoy 
Brigid  Horrocks 
George  Cornelius  Hudson,  Jr. 
Richard  Michael  Kelly 
Virginia  Kirby-Smith 
Jean  Kuo 


Elizabeth  J.  Lansing 

Gail  Bryan  Lazenby 

Chien  Ping  Lee 

Elizabeth  Lunz 

Sanford  E.  Marovitz 

Jane  De  Hart  Mathews 

Julia  Allen  McCullers 

John  W.  McDonald 

Joan  Modirzadeh 

James  Howlett  O'Donnell,  III 

James  Crowder  Parham,  II 

Nicholas  A.  Pappas 

Mary  Warren  Pinschmidt 

Eduardo  A.  Rabossi 

Lois  Jean  Reid 

Noel  J.  Richards 

Ruth  H.  Shogren 

Malcolm  Hudson  South 

Patrick  M.  Sowle 

Ida  Mae  Speeks 

Gennifer  Pearson  Sussman 

Annie  Laura  Thompson 

Marilyn  Morrissette  Upchurch 

William  Lance  Van  Hettinga 

•Jin  Vibhatakarasa 

Edward  E.  Wilson 

Robert  G.  Wilson,  Jr. 

George  Anthony  Wray 
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B.D.  DEGREE 


Edward  Porter  Armstrong 
Lloyd  Richard  Bailey 
Randall  Baker 
Davis  Leroy  Bilberry 
Hugh  Lawrence  Bond 
Benjamin  David  Bradley 
Samuel  Belton  Bridges 
Gary  Holmes  Brown 
Charles  Vernon  Bryant 
Clingman  Carter  Capps 
Lon  Benton  Chesnutt 
Charles  Barton  Clapp 
Hubert  C.  Clinard 
Delos  Duane  Corderman 
Clyde  McGee  Creech 
Harlan  L.  Creech,  III 
Billy  G.  Deel 

Joseph  Oscar  Dowdle,  Jr. 
George  S.  Duffle 
Charles  Owen  Dundas 
Ross  Irwin  Dunn 
James  R.  Faggart 
Clyde  Wheeler  Faulkner,  Jr. 
William  Bert  Friday 
Thomas  Otis  Fulcher 
Richard  William  Harrington 
Justin  Giichi  Haruyama 
John  Elliotte  Harwood,  Jr. 
James  L.  Hobbs 
Lloyd  Arthur  Hunsley,  Jr. 
Charles  Howard  Hutchinson 
Wilbur  Arthur  Jarrett 
George  William  Johnson 
Harold  Jones 
Henry  Adolphus  Justice 


Joel  Thomas  Key 
David  Kirk 

Robert  Townsend  Knox 
William  Anderson  Lane 
Raleigh  Webster  Leonard,  Jr. 
Johnnie  Murrell  Lewis 
Sinclair  Emsley  Lewis 
James  Columbus  Loy 
Milton  Thomas  Mann 
William  Jack  Martin 
James  Flournoy  McDonald 
Robert  Lee  Moore 
Duran  McClendon  Palmertree 
Bill  H.  Parrish 
James  Burbank  Parvin 
Richard  Hubbard  Petersen 
Jather  L.  Peterson,  Jr. 
Reginald  Wallace  Ponder 
Francis  Roderick  Randolph 
Henry  Elwood  Riley,  Jr. 
Robert  Moir  Smith,  Jr. 
Keith  Chadwick  Snow 
Edward  Oscar  Temple,  Jr. 
James  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 
Leo  Clifford  Thompson 
David  Kenneth  Townsend 
Gerald  Merritt  Vaiden,  Jr. 
Richard  Priestly  Vinson 
Richard  Ernest  Weingart 
Walter  Allen  Whitehurst 
Larry  Dale  Wilkinson 
William  Ashley  Will 
Evertt  Vaudry  Williams 
Gerald  Lee  Wilson 
Harold  Thomas  Wilson,  Jr. 


L.L.B.   DEGREE 


George  Bailey  Autry 
Robert  Flowers  Baker 
Harold  Waverly  Booth 
Thomas  Chris  Brissey 
George  Allen  Coltrane 
Robert  Norman  Davies 
Alexander  Evangelos  Drapos 
Donald  Paul  Dietrich 
David  Brown  Erwin 
Erich  E.  Everbach 
Edgar  Beauregarde  Fisher.  Jr. 
John  Darnall  Fite 
Francis  Vernon  Gay 
Joseph  M.  Griffin 
Marc  Bernard  Grosman 
William  Darrell  Grubbs 
John  Byron  Hotis 
Phillip  Arthur  Hubbart 
Samuel  S.  Jacobson 
Roger  Wayne  Jeppson 
Jeremy  Robert  Johnson 
Richard  Wallace  Kreidler 
Robert  Charles  Lnnquist 
Kelvyn  Harold  Lawrence 
George  Hobart  MacLean 
Charles  Richard  McQueen 


William  Yates  Manson 

Robert  Eugene  Mitchell 

James  Edward  Moore 

Walter  Francis  Moosa 

Charles  R.  Murray 

Paul  Fontaine  Nash 

Donald  Allen  Nohrr 

Joseph  Charles  O'Rorke 

Arthur  Byron  Parkhurst 

Roger  S.  Poore 

Llewelyn  G.  Pritchard 

David  Alonzo  Quattlebaum,  Jr. 

Frederick  Leon  Rice 

Lewis  Hilleary  Ripley,  Jr. 

Edward  Watson  Rushton,  Jr. 

Carl  Jerome  Stewart,  Jr. 

Carl  Kay  Staas 

James  Warren  Tarlton,  III 

James  Peter  Vis,  II 

Robert  Mcintosh  Walker 

Elmer  Wargo 

Lyman  Neil  Williams,  Jr. 

John  Barclay  Wilson,  III 

David  Russel  Willson 

John  Hillard  Zollicoffer,  Jr. 


M.D.    DEGREE 


Fred  Alan  Agre 
Joseph  Martin  Alanis 
Samuel  Marvin  Atkinson,  Jr. 
Thomas  James  Banton,  Jr. 
Victor  Samuel  Behar 
John  Williamson  Brown 
Freddie  Clarence  Butler.  Jr. 
Milton  Flake  Campbell 
Marcus  Augustine  Conant 
Victor  Simon  Constantine 
Robert  Francis  Corwin 
Ronnie  Lewis  Cox 
David  John  Deas 


Clyde  James  Dellinger 
Henry  Bryan  Dixon 
Isaac  Ein 

Thomas  Anthony  El-Ramey 
Robert  Linsy  Farris 
John  Autrey  Feagin,  Jr. 
Latham  Flanagan,  Jr. 
William  Arthur  Gay 
Ernest  Boyd  Goodwin,  Jr. 
Diller  Baer  Groff.  Ill 
Cyrus  Harding  Guynn 
Warner  Leander  Hall,  Jr. 
Charles  Bessellieu  Hammond 
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James  Robert  Harp 
Randall  Leon  Harrington 
Harry  Carr  Huneycutt,  Jr. 
Edward  Darrell  Jervey,  II 
Walter  Taylor  Johnson 
Edward  Marshall  Jones 
Lyndon  Kirkman  Jordan 
Henry  Evans  Kistler,  Jr. 
James  J.  LaPolla 
Kenneth  Robert  Lee  Lassiter 
George  William  Lazenby,  III 
Bernard  Saul  Levy 
Andrew  Morris  Lewis,  Jr. 
Tillinghast  Goethe  Lybass 
George  Marshall  Lyon,  Jr. 
Arthur  Morrison  Martin,  Jr. 
Charles  Caswell  Massey,  Jr. 
Hubert  Irvin  Matthews 
Joel  William  Lewis  Mattison 
William  McDonald 
Lee  William  McLain,  Jr. 
John  Robert  McTammany 
Richard  Bartlett  Merlo 
Earl  Nelson  Metz 
Donald  Collins  Mullen 
Philip  Patterson  Noyes 
Mary  Jane  Love  Nye 
Ronald  Ernest  Paul 


Robert  Hatton  Peter 

David  Thomas  Pitkethly 

Ernest  Tilghman  Poole 

Thomas  Edward  Powell,  III 

Dudley  Randolph  Price 

Ritz  Clyde  Ray,  Jr. 

Robert  Edward  Rider 

Clive  Ervin  Roberson 

William  James  Kenneth  Rockwell 

Roy  David  Schmickel 

Stephen  O.  Schwartz 

William  Siegfried  Smith,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Allen  Starling 

Harry  Holler  Summerlin,  Jr. 

Robert  Earle  Sweat,  Jr. 

Lawrence  Keslar  Thompson,  III 

John  Hill  Trant,  III 

Harry  England  Trantham 

Gordon  Anderson  Tripp 

Vartan  Vartanian 

David  Dwight  Vause 

David  Sellers  Walton 

Joseph  Bennett  Warshaw 

William  Kelly  Wilemon,  Jr. 

Sue  Eggleston  Woodward 

Robert  Lassiter  Young,  Jr. 

Robert  Kluttz  Yowell 


Joseph  E.  Bryson 
Charles  Kugler  Franzen 
Dan  Shaw  Jackson,  Jr. 
Jack  Douglas  Lawrie 


ED.D.      DEGREE 


Robert  Douglas  Martin 
Robert  A.  Pittillo,  Jr. 
John  Ralph  Scudder,  Jr. 


Jerome  Lee  Clutter 
Alvan  Ray  Gilmore 


D.F.    DEGREE 


Harry  Emerson  Troxell 


PH.D.     DEGREE 


Norman  Howard  Barlow 

Charles  Daniel  Bowman 

Samuel  R.  Bright,  Jr. 

William  Houston  Chalker 

Russell  Cooper  Drew 

Neil  Russel  Fletcher 

Louise  Young  Gossett 

Alan  Wayne  Gragg 

Ira  Dempsey  Gruber 

William  Robert  Harms 

William  Hamilton  Hatcher 

Robert  Price  Higgins 

Truman  Frederick  Keefer 

Clyde  Norman  Kraus 

James  Eckhardt  Kurz 

Ronald  Eugene  LeBleu 

Richard  I.  Leighton 

Allison  L.  Lewis 

Robley  Jasper  Light 

William  Lopushinsky 

Morton  Lowengrub 

Edward  Fletcher  McLean 

Thompson  Arthur  Mashburn.  Jr. 

William  Alan  Mauer 

John  William  Merck 

Robert  Bruce  Meyer 


David  B.  S.  Millar,  III 

Joseph  L.  Morrison 

William  Joseph  Novick,  Jr. 

Dolores  Urquiza  Olness 

Stephen  Curtiss  Paine 

Frieda  Elaine  Penninger 

Lois  Claire  Perkins 

Charles  Jackson  Ping 

Don  Courtney  Piper 

Metodey  Polasek 

Calvin  Lewis  Porter 

Earl  Waters  Porter 

Isabel  Wood  Rogers 

Ray  E.  Short 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

John  Daniel  Stark 

Palmer  Cummins  Talbutt,  Jr. 

Robert  Oliver  Tilman 

E.  D.  Watt 

Fred  Hale  Willhoite,  Jr. 

Charles  Haddon  Williams,  Jr. 

Donald  Leigh  Williams 

Leland  Hendry  Williams 

Janet  Coon  Winecoff 

Sam  Jones  Womack,  Jr. 

Richard  Lee  Zuber 


COMMISSIONS    IX 


Rohert  Price  Biggers 
Donald  Laird  Blue 
James  Sherwood  Boyd 
Francis  Marion  Bunch,  III 
Bruce  Arnold  Chappell 
John  Clarence  Doser 
Wilson  Wrenshall  Farrell 
John  Cantzon  Foster,  Jr. 


THE    UNITED     STATES    NAVY    AND    UNITED    STATES     MARINE     CORPS 

Ensign,    United    States    Navy,    NROTC 

Karl  Randolph  Geiger 

Ted  Allen  Hamilton 

Robert  Schaub  Booker  Holmes,  Jr. 

Walter  Odell  Lambeth,  Jr. 

Robert  Alexander  Lawson,  Jr. 

Joseph  Day  Lee,  III 

Ralph  Lee  McCaughan 

Carl  Sloan  McLemore,  Jr. 
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Lauren  Martin  Miralia 
Jerome  Philip  Morris 
Alexander  George  Mullin 
John  Henry  OBrion,  Jr. 
Henry  Columbus  Phillips 
Alan  Carlton  Reynolds 
Roland  Kemp  Riechmann 
George  Robert  Walter  Rogers 


Louis  Frederick  Sander,  Jr. 
Everrette  Verne  Snotherly,  Jr. 
Ralph  Fred  Spinnler 
John  Wesley  Varner,  Jr. 
Harold  Dean  Vick 
Robert  Charles  Waters 
James  Frederick  Whitmore 
John  Boyd  Whitsett 


Second  Lieutenant,  United   States   Marine   Corps,   NROTC 
Albert  Sidney  Daughtridge,  Jr.  William  Cutler  Sharp 

Karl  John  Leupold  Waverly  Edmond  Sykes,  Jr. 

William  Garrard  Reed,  Jr.  Frank  Watts  Tuckwiller 

John  McDougall  Scott,  Jr. 


COMMISSION    OF    SECOND    LIEUTENANT, 

James  Joel  Ebert 
Donald  Allen  Fritch 
Michael  John  Huntley,  Jr. 


UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE 

John  Maxwell  McNeary 
Hilliard  William  Shepherd.  Jr. 


DEGREES    AWARDED    SEPTEMBER    1,    1960 


A.H.    DEGREE 


Richard  B.  Alexander 

Elizabeth  Celeste  Antrim 

Roger  Trabue  Ashley 

Pete  James  Baches 

Duane  Fredrick  Bowman 

Heinrich  Otto  Comp,  Jr. 

Cecil  Edwards  Cooke,  Jr. 

Carolyn  Criswell 

Robert  Gwinn  Crummie 

Rudolph  John  D'Emilio 

Mary  Livingston  Doggett 

Stephen  Edward  Fife 

Melvin  Joel  Fratkin 

Frederick  Daniel  Gabel,  Jr. 

Jo  Ann  Gavitt 

Roger  Allen  Gronert 

Kirk  Rient  Grybowski 

Eugene  Paul  Haag 

Martha  White  Hammond 

Herbert  Hathaway  Harrell 

Thomas  Browning  Heffelfinger,  Jr. 

Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Helin 

Deanna  Decker  Hester 

James  Stewart  Hoeper 

Peter  Chilton  Kaufman 

Jack  Alexander  Koontz 

Martha  Jane  Lynch 

James  Moody  McCormick,  III 

Rae  Hassell  MeNamara 

Wellen  Brown  McLean 


Donald  Walter  Merkelbach 
Edward  Hugh  Mesta 
Carlotta  Clement  Mewborne 
Carole  Lynn  Mixon 
Thomas  W.  Mulford 
William  Nightingale 
Dennis  Joseph  O'Donnell 
Mary  Frances  Hart  Peete 
Michael  Lewis  Piper 
Ann  Finley  Porter 
Anne  Wilson  Price 
Herbert  Sanford  Reese 
James  Burnev  Rovster,  Jr. 
Hubert  C.  Schuler 
James  Edward  Selby 
Gurlie  Attelia  Shealy 
Virginia  Alexander  Shuford 
William  Henry  Stuart 
Cynthia  Ann  Stober 
Lewis  Neilson  Stuckey,  Jr. 
William  Alton  Tew,  Jr. 
Joan  Sweet  Thebaut 
John  Byron  Thomas 
John  Parks  Todd,  Jr. 
Gary  Edward  Tunmore 
William  Heyward  Turner 
Frederick  Joseph  Wheeler 
David  Reid  Wiseman 
Ivy  Vines  Wright 


B.S.    DEGREE    IN    CIVIL    ENGINEERING 
Fred  Headen  Mclntyre,  Jr. 


B.S.    DEGREE    IN    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 
Gary  Weller  Dickinson  Edward  Emmett  Kaufman 

Jerry  Thomas  Justus 


Edna  Joy  Parrott 


B.S.    DEGREE    IN    NURSING 


Robert  Glenn  Bell 
Leonidas  John  Jones,  II 


M.S.    DEGREE 


William  Albert  Singletary 
John  Calhoun  Stuart,  Jr. 


A.M.    DEGREE  IN    TEACHING 

Bona  Washington  Ball,  II  Roy  Benjamin  Burnett,  Jr. 

Charles  Massey  Blanton  Kesorn  Chivakate 

Yvonne  Brice  Bracey  Alma  Lucille  Dennard 

Mary  Alice  Braudwell  Mary  Kathryn  Duggan 
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David  Frederic  Engelhardt 
George  E.  Parley 
Anna  McClellan  Ferguson 
William  Henry  Fuller,  III 
William  Jackson  Galbraith 
Walter  Odom  Gillam 
Deuel  Norton  Griffin 
Lacy  Gilbert  Hall 
Nell  Crumpton  Hamlet 
Joseph  Edward  Hodges 
Reuben  C.  Hood,  Jr. 
Mildred  Jean  Humphreys 
Linda  Boothe  Hunt 
Peggy  Ann  Joyner 
George  E.  Keeler,  Jr. 
Edwin  Robert  Lyon,  Jr. 
Clayton  Clifton  Marcy 
Linda  Merrell 
Sylvia  Jean  Morgan 


Piamsri  Nakabhat 
Yauwaluck  Nanakorn 
Kitti  Napakun 
Jesse  Allen  Norris,  Jr. 
Betty  Poteat  Olds 
Margaret  Dale  Penrose 
Pierre  C.  Pingitore 
Harriet  M.  Rosenstein 
David  Tucker  Sharp 
Jeanne  McGuffin  Shaw 
Valai  Silpakampises 
David  Harold  Sixbey 
Annie  Janet  Snipes 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Taylor 
Lucien  Edward  Wagnon 
Lois  C.  Ward 
Hazel  Ann  Wiggins 
Jeanne  Gibson  Woody 


M.ED.     DEGREE 


Anna  Kinard  Avant 
Etta  Lou  A.  Blaney 
Virginia  Cato  Bouldin 
Ross  Owens  Bridewell 
Ivey  Dee  Chaffin 
Betsy  Juanita  Dean 
Harriet  Maxey  Deel 
Robert  Lee  Denton 
Arthur  Bruce  Hartung 
Nancy  Virginia  Ingram 
Elizabeth  Dixon  Johnson 


Carolyn  Elizabeth  Kimzey 
Dorothy  Lawrence 
Carol  Skillin  Lee 
Betty  Lynn  Lesser 
Nancy  Jean  Lundy 
Robert  J.  Montfort 
Jerry  Payseur 
Ruby  Conley  Pittillo 
William  Harry  Smith 
Robert  Leverne  Stack 
Bobby  Gene  Whisnant 


Donald  Edward  Beck 
Ross  Swarens  Douglass 
Bruce  Roger  Roberts 


M.F.    DEGREE 


Donald  H.  J.  Steensen 
William  Ford  Torrey,  Jr. 


A.M.    DEGREE 


James  William  Applewhite,  Jr. 
Donald  Lee  Atkinson 
Marvin  Windel  Barker 
Stephen  H.  Bishop 
Addison  White  Clem  Bross 
Dayle  Alan  Casey 
Frederick  Larue  Conrad 
Elaine  K.  Crovitz 
Martha  Robertson  Dysart 
Fred  Raymond  Erisman 
William  Rector  Erwin,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Estus 
William  T.  Gnewuch 
Christine  Gonis 
Frank  Jordan,  Jr. 
Bert  Alan  Klein 
Anna  Pemberton  Kremer 


George  Henri  La  Roi  III 
Paula  Rae  Locker 
Charles  Getman  Martell 
J.  David  Mohler 
John  Robert  Moore 
Malcolm  Overstreet  Partin 
Henry  McCormick  Rouse 
Barbara  Danehower  Roy 
Mary  Clyde  Singleton 
Melinda  Baab  Speas 
Max  Keith  Sutton 
LeGrand  J.  Weller 
Lona  Claire  Wharton 
Henry  Gordon  Williams,  Jr. 
Edward  S.  Woolner,  Jr. 
Molly  Frances  Workman 


Ralph  John  Barry,  Jr. 
Thomas  Howerton  Lee 


L..L.B.    DEGREE 


William  Gano  Munns 


Robert  Joseph  Feder 
Guy  L.  Taylor 


M.D.    DEGREE 


ED.D.     DEGREE 


Seymour  Sandbery 


Ernest  Dwight  Adams 
William  Gueston  Carter,  Jr 
Edward  Ernst  Cooper  Clebsch 
Herbert  Floyd  Crovitz 
Winfried  R.  Dallmayr 


PH.D.     DEGREE 


Ronald  David  Emma 
Clyde  Randolph  Ferguson 
George  Greenberg 
Pyo  Bynng  Han 
Henry  Allan  Hargreaves 
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Samuel  Smythe  Hill,  Jr. 
Albert  Albrecht  Hirsch 
Louis  Windell  Hodges 
Charles  Frederick  Kellers 
John  William  Philip  Ost 
Harold  Ernest  Robinson 


Mohammed  Jawad  Saadaldin 
Keith  Sloane 
Carolyn  Herbert  Smith 
Eugene  Joseph  Smith 
Gunter  F.  Sommer 
Robert  Lee  Zimmerman 


James  Newman  Walpole 
John  Edwin  Knodel 
John  Eugene  Sheats 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Yonkers 


Honors  and  Prizes 

Surnma  cum  laude 

June  5,   1961 

Myron  Osborn  Lounsbury 
Norma  Sue  Barnes 
John  Derrickson  McCurdy 
Terry  Gray  Pridgen 


Harriet  Joan  Naviasky 
Charles  Bartlett  Walls 
Wallace  V.  Kaufman 
Emily  Jane  Fooks 
Ruth  Ann  Edwards 
Marjorie  Jean  Althouse 
Sarah  Jane  Bennett 
Robert  Stuart  Tate,  Jr. 
John  Andrew  Koskinen 
Sandra  Leone  Stewart 


Magna  cum  laude 
June   5,    1961 


Robert  Allen  Garda 
Carol  Ann  Seaton 
Frank  Lawrence  Warner 
Anne  Burnette  Orren 
Ronald  Earl  Busch 
Ann  Denny  Clark 
Stephen  B.  Hunt 
Grace  Marie  Snead 
Susan  Victoria  Hull 


Cynthia  Ann  Stober 


September   1,    1960 

Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Helin 


HONORS  IN  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Departmental  Graduations  With  Distinctions 


Chemistry 
John  Eugene  Sheats 

Economics  and  Business 
Administration 
William  Kent  Bishop 
Sara  Core 

Mary  Livingston  Doggett 
Charles  Lee  Glass 
Richard  A.  Trippeer,  Jr. 

Civil  Engineering 
Daniel  Mason  Brown 
Albert  Sidney  Daughtridge,  Jr. 
Burt  Stratton  Eklridge,  III 
Philip  George  Little 

Electrical  Engineering 
Robert  Allen  Garda 
Joseph  Marvin  Hunt,  III 
Bruce  Patrick  Ickes 
William  E.  Montgomery,  III 
James  Newman  Walpole 
John  Boyd  Whitsett 


English 
Sara  Jane  Bennett 
Barbara  Figge 
Susan  Victoria  Hull 
Helen  Cain  Kelley 
Earl  Lucas  McCarroll 
Grace  Marie  Snead 
Olga  Karon  Talbird 
Ruth  Nell  Thrift 

History 
Judith  Austin 
Richard  P.  Heitzenrater 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Ronald  Earl  Busch 
Warren  Hoyle  Young 

Political  Science 
Martha  Alice  Tovell 

Psychology 
Jane  Carolyn  Church 
Miriam  Levin 
Dixie  Lee  McCrary 

Religion 
John  Derrickson  McCurdy 


College  of 
Elections  to 


Raymond  L.  Betts,  Jr. 
Robert  Price  Biggers 
Daniel  Mason  Brown 
Martin  George  Buehler 
Robert  Brittain  Burns 
Ronald  Earl  Busch 
Wayne  Douglas  Carroll 
Albert  Sidney  Daughtridge,  Jr 
Burt  Stratton  Eldridge,  III 
Robert  Allen  Garda 
Ted  Allen  Hamilton 


Engineering 
tau  Beta  Pi 

Joseph  Marvin  Hunt,  III 

Bruce  Patrick  Ickes 

Ronald  G.  Kalish 

Philip  George  Little 

William  Edward  Montgomery,  III 

Jerome  Philip  Morris 

Hilliard  William  Shepherd,  Jr. 

James  Newman  Walpole 

John  Boyd  Whitsett 

Lawrence  Simon  Williams 

Warren  Hoyle  Young,  Jr. 
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School  of   Law 

Elections  to  Order  of  the  Coif 

Robert  Norman  Davies  Robert  Mcintosh  Walker 

John  Darnall  Fite  Francis  Vernon  Gay 

Robert  Eugene  Mitchell  David  A.  Quattlebaum,  Jr. 


Graduated  With   Distinction 

Robert  Norman  Davies  David  A.  Quattlebaum,  Jr. 

John  Darnall  Fite  Samuel  S.  Jacobson 

Robert  Eugene  Mitchell  William  Darrell  Grubbs 

Robert  Mcintosh  Walker  Kelvyn  Harold  Lawrence 

Francis  Vernon  Gay 


School,  of  Medicine 

Elections   to   Alpha    Omega  Alpha,   Honorary  Medical   Fraternity 

Victor  Samuel  Behar  Edward  Darrell  Jervey,  II 

Milton  Flake  Campbell  Tillinghast  Goethe  Lybass 

Victor  Simon  Constantine  Arthur  Morrison  Martin,  Jr. 

Clyde  James  Dellinger  Lee  William  McLain,  Jr. 

Latham  Flanagan,  Jr.  John  Robert  McTammany 

Charles  Bessellieu  Hammond  Earl  Nelson  Metz 


Special    Prizes    and    Awards 

Air  Science  Department :  Distinguished  Military 

Graduate — Hilliard  William  Shepherd,  Jr. 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Award — Stephen  Joseph  Oppenheim 
American  Academy  of  Dental  Medicine 
Award — Edward  Darrell  Jervey,  II 
Borden  Undergraduate  Research  Award 

in  Medicine — Andrew  Morris  Lewis,  Jr. 
Erasmus  Club  Prize — Fred  Chappell 
Hamilton  Award — Robert  Allen  Garda 
Industrial  Press  Award — Brian  Campbell  Miller 
The  Kendal  Award — John  Eugene  Sheats 
Merck  Index  Awards — Norma  Sue  Barnes 
John  Eugene  Sheats 
Merck  Manual  Awards — Tillinghast  Goethe  Lybass 

Lee  William  McLain,  Jr. 
Milmow  Prize — John  Gibson  Page,  Jr. 
C.  y.  Mosby  Scholarship  Awards- — Victor  Samuel  Behar 

Latham  Flanagan,  Jr. 
Tillinghast  Goethe  Lybass 
Lee  William  McLain,  Jr. 
John  Robert  McTammany 
The  Robert  E .  Lee  Prize — John  Lee  Frye 
The  Moseley  Award — Katrina  Vangeli 

The  Florence  Nightingale  Alumnae  Plaque — Penelope  King 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Certified  Public 

Accountants  Award — Charles  Lee  Glass 
North  Carolina  Section  of  A.S.C.E.  Awards — Harold  Dean  Vick 

Michael  Joseph  Mattingty 
Order  of  Hippocrates — James  Lawrence  Frank 
Marilyn  Lewis 
William  Hall  Spencer,  III 
Pegram  Chemistry  Prize — John  Eugene  Sheats 
Pi  Tau  Sigma  Award — Ronald  Earl  Busch 
James  B.  Rast  Award — Sue  Ellen  Massey 
The  Charles  Ernest  Seager  Memorial 

Award — William  Edward  Montgomery,  III 
The  George  Sherrerd  III  Memorial  Award — James  Newman  Walpole 
Willis  Smith  Prize — Robert  Norman  Davies 
Algernon  Sidney  Sullivan  Awards—  Ruth  Ann  Edwards 

Ghazi  Raji  Qubein 
Trent  Prize  in  the  History  of  Medicine — Crawford  Fannin  Barnett,  Jr. 


Degrees  and  Honors 
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WOMAN'S    COLLEGE 

Freshman   Honors 

Students  listed   according  to  average 


Nancy   Elaine  Jenkins 
Carroll   Ann  Leslie 
Mariann  Kiven   Sanders 
Kathleen   Carol  Stettler 
Miriam  Josephine  Quinby 
Mary   Eleanor  Blakely 
Nancy   Patricia   Mueller 
Margaret  Elaine  Moss 
Susan  Ellen  Emlet 
Mary  Ann   Parker 
Patricia   Gail   Wilson 
Linda  Marie  Loeb 


Virginia    Lee   Vance 
Charlotte  Gail  Seeman 
Donna   Sue  Peters 
Marcia    Sharon    Smith 
Katherine   Allen    Kittelle 
Cynthia  Anne   Batte 
Joan  Beth  Holmquist 
Joan   Hutcheson 
Barbara   Jane   Washburn 
Sandra   Wayne   Frederick 
Virginia  Dale  Sander 


Lynne   Margaret  Vogel 
Margaret  Asenath  Matrone 
Scherer   Grace   James 
Margaret    Clare   Rouse 
Helen    Elizabeth   Gwynu 
Mary   Elizabeth   Carpenter 
Sylvia   Ely  Shearer 
Elizabeth   Anne   Welter 
Sara    Anne   Rice 
Joy  Elaine  Triplett 
Marilyn    Sue    Blackwood 
Nancy  Louise   Lassiter 


Sophomore  Honors 

Amanda   Tylee  Wright 
Patti   Gayle   Sawyer 
Ann  Goodwin  Barbour 
Ann  Courtney   Ward 
Judith  Ann  Weiner 
Meta  Ann  Hodson 
Sally    Jean    Spratt 
Christine  Rumpf 
Carol  Ann   Himelick 
Betsy  Anne  Kaufman 
Barbara   Ann   Proctor 
Fairfid  Monsalcatge  Caudle 


■Ii'nior  Honors 


Lois  Jean  Eby 
Susan    Symes   Johnston 
Susan   Barbara    Letzler 
Mary  Lynn  Veach 
Joan  Sylvia   Dimpfl 
Mary    Ann   McLeod 
Lorna   Blane   Ayers 
Barbara   Ann  Black 
Anita  Joyce  Cummings 
Sandra   Lee   Deckert 
Margaret    Ann   Harrell 
Emmelyn    Suzanne   Logan 
Helen   Laurie  Midgett 
Karen   Lynne   Conklin 
Fannie   Catherine   Gibson 
Kathleen    Alice   Patterson 
Breuda    Lee   Phillips 
Melicent   Seyfert 


Roxanne  Dora   Smathere 
Dawn  Linkletter   Stuart 
Carol-Lee  Hurley 
Desma    Kay    George 
Donna   Frances  McNabb 
Bettie    Kent    Paylor 
Sylvia  Ann  Peck 
Jonnie  Alberta  Pons 
Charlotte  Ann  Temple 
Emily  Elizabeth  Tucker 
Sandra    Dee   Crotts 
Irmgard  Matilda    Keeler 
Barbara    Marie   Brooke 
Elizabeth   Williams   Barnes 
Karen  Liza   Hanke 
Carol  Anne   Lamb 
Julie  Anne   Welch 


TRINITV    COLLEGE 


Freshman  Honors 
Students   listed   according   to    average 
William   Russell   Anderson 
Thaddeus    George    Dankel,    Jr. 
Brent   Francis    Blackwelder 
Alfred   Saul   Lurey 
Gordon    Dexter    Livermore 
Jimmy    Clifton    Whorton 
Eugene  Francis   Cornelius.   Jr. 
William    Ctidd    Blackwelder 
Bernell   Kenneth    Stone 


Edward    Lee    Keller 
William  Edward   Watson 
Karl   Theodore   Benson 
Leighton   Brown   Parker,    Jr. 
Courtney  Beamun   Ross,   Jr. 
Stewart   Thorne    Spencer,   Jr. 
Jeffrey  Mark   Applestein 
James    Eldridge    Gardner,    Jr. 
Frank  Wannamaker  Raysor,   II 


Robert  Chapman   Newman 
Robert  Emery   Smith 
David   Lincoln   Fisher 
Scott  Hampton   Hendrix 
Charles  William  Crain 
Ronald  Neil  Kroll 
James    Norman   MacNaughtou 


Sophomore  Honors 

Dabney   Winston   Townsend,    Jr. 
Donald  Jay  Levit 
James  MacKey  White 
Carlisle  Asher  Culton 
Richard  Kemp  Massengill 
George  McCracken  Young,  Jr. 
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Junior  Honors 
Millard  Charles   Dunn,   Jr. 
Michael   Edward   Greene 
Rex  Dee  Adams 
Johnson  M.   C.   Townsend,   Jr. 
Elliott   Wannamaker    Hardin,    Jr. 
Jerome  Alec  Pieh 
John  Michael  Witherspoon 
Walter  Avery  Scarborough,  Jr. 
Douglas  Paul  Nuetzman 
Robert  Edward   Young 
Warren  Paul  Hottle 
John  August   Cronquist 
Sanford  Victor  Levinson 


Barna   Titus  Allen,   Jr. 
Leonard    J.    Comess 
John  Miller  Hines 
Kenneth   Gerard    Brown 
Edwin  Ernest  Messikomer 
Melvin  Lawrence  Thrash 
William  Holman  Lamb 
Hugh   Harrison   Mills 
Stewart  Douglas  Gager 
Neal  William   Knight,   Jr. 
James  Cobb  Mills,   Jr. 
Louis  Edwin  Pease 
Francis  Edgar  Walker,   Jr. 


COLLEGE    OP   ENGINEERING 
Freshman  Honors 
Students  listed  according  to  average 
Eugene  Everett   Derryberry  Richard  William  Zeren 

David  Alan   Coolidge  Nelson  Rutledge  Kent 

John  Harger  Roediger 


Carl  Frederick  Rolle 

John   Otto  Meier 

Lyle   Kinmonth   Williams, 


Sophomore  Honors 

Travis   Charles   Broesche 
Jesse  Quillon  Ozbolt 
II  Bruce  Woodson  Hunt 


Peter  Edward   Jackson 
Charles  William   Rose 


Junior  Honors 


Douglas  McCall  Chapin 
John    Randolph   Tinnell 


SCHOOL  OF   NURSING 
Freshman  Honors 
Students  listed   according  to  average 
Elizabeth  Ann  Rowland 


Carole  Ann  Frey 
Diane  Juanita  McKay 


Sophomore  Honors 

Barbara   Lynn   Wishnov 
Anne  Warner  Donnelly 


Summary 


Government,  Administration,  and  Instruction 

The  University  Trustees 35 

Trustees  Emeriti 5 

Emeriti  49 

General  Administration   11 

Instructional  Staff  828* 

Professors    216 

Associate  Professors    180 

Assistant  Professors    165 

Associates    51 

Lecturers 2 

Instructors    85 

Part-time  Instructors  and  Graduate 

Tutors 89 

Visiting  Professors  and  Lecturers 40 

Directors  of  Departments   5 

Educational  Administration    15f 

Business  Administration   20;£ 

Public  Relations  and  Alumni  Affairs   19§ 

Student  Life 16** 

Other  Officers 45-f-f- 

Duke  University  Press  3 

Music  and  Art 4 

Physical  Education,  Trinity  College 9 

House  Counselors.  Woman's  College 10 

Food  Services 14 

The  University  Stores 6 

The  University  Libraries  1%%X 

Total   1 1 19§£ 

*    Does  not  include  five  officers  with  academic  rank  listed  with  the  General  Administration. 

t  Does  not  include  four  officers  with  academic  rank  listed  with  the  General  Administration 
and   twenty -one   officers  with   academic  rank  listed   with  the   Instructional    Staff. 

X  Does  not  include  three  officers  listed  with  the  General  Administration  and  one  officer 
with  academic   rank  listed   with   the   Instructional   Staff. 

§  Does  not  include  one  officer  listed  with  the  General  Administration. 

**  Does  not  include  one  officer  listed  with  the  General  Administration,  eight  officers  with 
academic  rank  listed  with  the  Instructional  Staff,  and  five  officers  listed  with  the  Educational 
Administration. 

tt  Does  not  include  twenty-five  officers  with  academic  rank  listed  with  the  Instructional 
Staff. 

tt   Does  not  include  four  officers  with  academic  rank  listed  with  the  Instructional   Staff. 

§  §  Does  not  include  duplications.  An  officer  is  counted  in  the  first  category  in  which 
his  name  appears. 
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ENROLLMENT  ON  THE  SEMESTER  BASIS-1960-61 

Fall  Spring 
Semester    Semester 

School  or  College  I960  1961 

Trinity  College 

Regular  Students    1,866  1,804 

Special  Students    41  36 

Total     1 ,907  1,840 

College  of  Engineering 

Regular  Students    516  471 

Special  Students    5  2 

Total  521  473 

Woman's  College 

Regular  Students 1,205  1,145 

Special  Students    58  39 

Total  1,263  1,184 

School  of  Nursing 

Regular  Students   277  270 

Special  Students    16  27 

Total  293  297 

Divinity  School 

Regular  Students 261  235 

Special  Students 3  8 

Total 264  243 

School  of  Forestry 

Regular  Students 58  58 

Special  Students 8  9 

Total  66  67 

School  of  Law 

Regular  Students 1 93  185 

Special  Students 1  2 

Total  194  187 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Regular  Students 541  475 

Special  Students    1 82  227 

Total 723  702 

Total  Enrolled  on  Semester  Basis 

Regular  Students 4.917  4,643 

Special  Students    314  350 

Total   5.231  4,993 
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ENROLLMENT  ON  THE  QUARTER  BASIS-1960-61 

Summer  First  Second  Third  Fourth 

Session         Quarter         Quarter         Quarter  Quarter 

Medical  School  1960  "i960  1960  1961  1961 

Regular  Students    ....  62  309  300  290  272 

Fellows    53  53  53  53  53 

Interns 62  62  62  62  62 

Residents    21  21  21  21  21 

Assistant  Residents  .  .  .  lf>f>  166  166  166  166 

Total  Enrolled 

on  Quarter  Basis  364  611  602  592  574 

MISCELLANEOUS  TERMS 

Number  of  Length  Beginning 

Course  Students  of  Term  of  Term 

Anesthesiology    6  12  months  Registration 

January 

Dietetics     8  12  months  Registration 

September 

Hospital   Administration    8  24  months         Registration 

Jan.  &  July 

Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  .  .    11  12  months  Registration 

September 

Pharmacy  Interns 1  12  months  Registration 

June 

Physical  Therapy 13  15  months         Registration 

September 

X-Rav  Technology 10  21  months  Registration 

September 

SIM  MARY:   FALL  AND  SPRING  ENROLLMENT-1 960-61 

Fall  Enrollment  5,842 

Spring  Enrollment 5,585 

SUMMER  ENROLLMENT 

Term  I  Term  II  July 

Regular  Students    1,475  1,167 

Mycology 17 


Index 


Absences,  95 

Academic-Professional   Combinations,    110 

Accounting   Courses,    125 

Accounting,   Specialized  Program  in,   103 

Administration,   Officers  of,   22 

Alumni  Affairs,    58 

Business   Administration,    57 

Educational   Administration,    55 

General    Administration,    22 

Public   Relations,  58 

Summary,   453 
Admission 

Divinity  School,  273 

Forestry  School,  384 

Graduate  School,   198 

Law   School.    301 

Medical  School,   328 

Nursing  School,  359 

Summer  Session,  406 

Undergraduate   Colleges,    70 
Advanced  Placement,   72 
Advanced  Standing,  Admission  to,  71 
Aesthetics  Courses,   113,  220 
Air  Science  Courses,  117 
Alumni 

Associations,   436 

National    Council,    436 

Office,  436 

Officers,   58 

Organizations,   436 

Publications,    436 
American    Christianity    Courses.    289 
American    Literature    Courses,   134,    235 
American   Schools   of  Oriental   Research,   271 
Anatomy  Courses,  218,   332 
Ancient  Languages  Courses.   139,   152,  219 
Anthropology  Courses,  182,  261 
Application  for  Admission 

Divinity  School,  273 

Forestry  School.   384 

Graduate  School,   198 

Law  School,   301 

Medical  School,  328 

Nursing  School,    359,    376 

Summer  Session.  406 

Undergraduate  Colleges,   70 
Appointments  Office,  77 
Art  and  Illustration,  Medical,   349 
Art   and  Music  Officers,   60 
Art  Courses,   113,  220 
Assistantships,   '217,   387 
Athletics 

Intercollegiate,    78 

Participation   in.    100 
Attendance  Regulations.   96 
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